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PREFACE: 


This  work  is  designed  to  give  instruction  to  students  in 
technical  schools  in  the  methods  and  results  of  the  application 
of  thermodynannics  to  engineering.  While  it  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable  to  follow  commonly  accepted  methods,  some 
parts  differ  from  other  text-books,  either  in  substance  or  in 
manner  of  presentation,  and  may  require  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

The  general  theory  or  formal  presentation  of  thermody- 
namics is  that  employed  by  the  majority  of  writers,  and  was 
prepared  with  the  view  of  presenting  clearly  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  subject,  and  of  giving  familiarity  with  the 
processes  employed. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  gases  and  vapors  the 
original  experimental  data  on  which  the  working  equations, 
whether  logical  or  empirical,  must  be  based  are  given  quite 
fully,  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in 
calculations  made  with  their  aid.  Rowland's  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  has  been  adopted,  and 
with  it  his  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  low 
temperatures.  The  author's  **  Tables  of  the  Properties  of 
Saturated  Steam  and  Other  Vapors"  were  calculated  to 
accompany  this  work,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  it. 

The  chapters  on  the  flow  of  gases  and  vapors  and  on  the 
injector  are  believed  to  present  some  novel  features,  espe- 
cially in  the  comparisons  with  experiments. 

The  feature  in  which  this  book  differs  most  from  similar 
works  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  steam-engine.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  avoid  all  approximate  theories  based  on 
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iv  PREFACE. 

the  assumption  of  adiabatic  changes  of  steam  in  an  engine 
cylinder,  and  instead  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  steam- 
engine  tests,  with  the  view  of  finding  what  is  actually  known 
on  the  subject,  and  how  future  investigations  and  improve- 
ments may  be  made.  For  this  purpose  a  large  number  of 
tests  have  been  collected,  arranged,  and  compared.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  investigations  of  the  action  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  considerable  space  being  given 
to  Hirn's  researches  and  to  experiments  that  provide  the 
basis  for  them.  Directions  are  given  for  testing  engines,  and 
for  designing  simple  and  compound  engines. 

Chapters  have  been  added  on  compressed-air  and  refriger- 
ating machines,  to  provide  for  the  study  of  these  important 
subjects  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  thermodynamics. 

Wherever  direct  quotations  have  been  made,  references 
have  been  given  in  foot-notes,  to  aid  in  more  extended  in- 
vestigations. It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  add  other 
acknowledgment  of  assistance  from  well-known  authors, 
further  than  to  say  that  their  writings  have  been  diligently, 
searched  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  since  any  text-book 
must  be  largely  an  adaptation  of  their  work  to  the  needs  of 
instruction. 

C.  H.  P. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
May,  1889. 


PREFACE  TO  FOURTH   EDITION. 


A  THOROUGH  revision  of  this  work  has  been  made  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  more  recent  practice  and  to  include 
later  experimental  work.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  changes  in  matter  or  in  arrangement  which  it 
is  believed  will  make  it  more  useful  as  a  text-book. 

C.  H.  P. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
July, 189a 
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THERMODYNAMICS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THERMAL  CAPACITIES. 

The  object  of  thermodynamics,  or  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat,  is  the  solution  of  problems  involving  the  action  of 
heat,  and,  for  the  engineer,  more  especially  those  problems 
presented  by  the  steam-engine  and  other  thermal  motors.  In 
this  work  the  discussion  of  the  actual  nature  of  heat  and  the 
rationale  of  its  various  actions  will  be  purposely  avoided,  and 
attention  will  be  given  rather  to  the  calculation  of  the  results 
of  such  actions. 

Effects  of  Heat— In  general  the  action  of  heat  on  a 
given  substance  changes  all  the  characteristics  of  that  sub- 
stance, such  as  density,  temperature,  elasticity,  conductivity, 
etc.  A  comprehensive  theory  of  thermodynamics  should 
make  it  possible  to  calculate  such  changes  in  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  any  substance.  In  fact,  the  number  of  substances 
for  which  we  have  adequate  theoretical  and  experimental 
knowledge  is  limited,  and  only  a  few  characteristics  of  such 
substances  are  commonly  included  in  our  discussions. 

The  substances  in  which  the  engineer  has  the  most  interest 
are  gases  and  vapors,  more  especially  air  and  steam.  Fortu- 
nately an  adequate  treatment  can  be  given  of  these  substances 
for  engineering  purposes. 
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2  THERMODYNAMICS  OF   THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

First  General  Principle. — In  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  thermodynamics  it  is  assumed  that  if  any  two 
characteristics  or  properties  of  a  substance  are  known  these 
two,  treated  as  independent  variables,  will  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late any  third  property. 

As  an  example  we  have  from  the  combination  of  the  laws 
of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac  the  general  equation  for  gases. 

pv^RT, (I) 

in  which  /  is  the  pressure,  v  is  the  volume,  T  is  the  absolute 
temperature  by  the  air-thermometer,  and  -S  is  a  constant 
which  for  air  has  the  value  53.22  when  English  units  are 
used.  It  is  probable  that  this  equation  led  to  the  general 
assumption  just  quoted.  That  assumption  is  purely  arbitrary, 
and  is  to  be  justified  by  its  results.  It  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  general  principle  of  the  theory  of  ther- 
modynamics; the  other  two  general  principles  are  the  so- 
called  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  which  will  be 
stated  and  discussed  later. 

Characteristic  Equation. — An  equation  which  gives  the 
relations  of  the  properties  of  any  substance  is  called  the 
characteristic  equation  for  that  substance.  The  properties 
appearing  in  a  characteristic  equation  are  commonly  pressure, 
volume,  and  temperature,  but  other  properties  may  be  used 
if  convenient.  The  form  of  the  equation  must  be  determined 
from  experiments,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  characteristic  equation  for  a  gas  is,  as  already  quoted, 

pv=  RT, 
which  may  be  written  also 

p=      ^,        v  =  ^,        pv-RT=:0. 

V  P 

A  similar  treatment  may  be  applied  to  any  characteristic 
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THERMAL    CAPACITIES,  3 

equation  in  terms  of  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature,  so 
that  we  may  have 

T  =  F{p,  v\        p  =  Fyr,  v\         V  =  FIT,  /), 

or  in  general 

f{p,v,T)^o (2) 

If  X,  y,  and  z  represent  any  properties  or  characteristics  of 
a  substance,  then  the  first  general  principle  may  be  expressed 
algebraically  by 

y(^,  J',  ^)  =  o (3) 

Specific  Pressure. — The  pressure  is  assumed  to  be  a 
hydrostatic  pressure,  such  as  a  fluid  exerts  on  the  sides  of  the 
containing  vessel  or  on  an  immersed  body.  The  pressure  is 
consequently  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  substance  under  con- 
sideration rather  than  the  pressure  on  that  substance.  For 
example,  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  exerted  on  the  piston  during  the  forward  stroke  and 
does  work  on  the  piston;  during  the  return  stroke,  when  the 
steam  is  expelled  from  the  cylinder,  it  still  exerts  pressure  on 
the  piston  and  abstracts  work  from  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  general  theory  pressures  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  pounds  on  the  square  foot  for  the 
English  system  of  units.  In  the  metric  system  the  pressure  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  kilograms  on  the  square  metre.  A 
pressure  thus  expressed  is  called  the  specific  pressure.  In 
engineering  practice  other  terms  are  used,  such  as  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  inches  of  mercury,  millimetres  of  mercury, 
atmospheres,  or  kilograms  on  the  square  centimetre. 

Specific  Volume. — It  is  convenient  to  deal  with  one  unit 
of  weight  of  the  substance  under  discussion,  and  to  consider 
the  volume  occupied  by  one  pound  or  one  kilogram  of  the 
substance ;  this  is  called  the  specific  volume,  and  is  expressed 
in  cubic  feet  or  in  cubic  metres.     The  specific  volume  of  air 
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4  THERMODYNAMICS   CF  THE   STEAM-ENGINE, 

at  freezing-point  and  under  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure 
is  12.39  cubic  feet;  the  specific  volume  of  saturated  steam  at 
212**  F.  is  26.6  cubic  feet;   and  the  specific  volume  of  water 

is  about ,  or  nearly  0.016  of  a  cubic  foot. 

62.4 

Temperature  is  commonly  measured  by  aid  of  a  mercurial 
thermometer  which  has  for  its  reference-points  the  freezing- 
point  and  boiling-point  of  water.  A  centigrade  thermometer 
has  the  volume  of  the  stem  between  the  reference-points 
divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  called  degrees.  The 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  differs  from  the  centigrade  in  having 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  between  the  freezing-point 
and  the  boiling-point,  and  in  having  its  zero  thirty-two  degrees 
below  freezing. 

The  scale  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
and  its  indications  depend  on  the  relative  expansion  of  glass 
and  mercury.  Indications  of  such  thermometers,  however 
carefully  made,  differ  appreciably,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
varying  nature  of  the  glass.  For  refined  investigations  ther- 
mometric  readings  are  reduced  to  the  air-thermometer,  which 
has  the  advantage  that  the  expansion  of  air  is  so  large  com- 
pared with  the  expansion  of  glass  that  the  latter  has  little  or 
no  effect. 

It  is  convenient  in  making  calculations  of  the  properties  of 
air  to  refer  temperatures  to  the  absolute  zero  of  the  scale 
of  the  air-thermometer.  To  get  a  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  this  expression  we  may  imagine  the  air-thermom- 
eter to  be  made  of  a  uniform  glass  tube  with  a  proper 
index  to  show  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  position  of 
the  index  may  be  marked  at  boiling-point  and  at  freez- 
ing-point as  on  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  the  space 
between  may  be  divided  into  one  hundred  parts  or  degrees. 
If  the  graduations  are  continued  to  the  closed  end  of  the 
tube  there  will  be  found  to  be  between  273  and  274  of 
them.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  is  273.7  degrees  centi- 
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grade  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  Speculations  as  to 
the  meaning  of  absolute  zero  and  discussions  concerning  the 
nature  of  substances  at  that  temperature  are  not  now  profit- 
able. It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  equations  are  simplified 
and  calculations  are  facilitated  by  this  device.  For  example, 
if  temperature  is  reckoned  from  the  arbitrary,  zero  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  then  the  characteristic  equation  for  a 
perfect  gas  becomes 


/.  =  (!  +  /)/?. 


in   which   a  is  the  coefficient   of  dilatation  and  -  =  273.7 

nearly. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  absolute  temperature  from  the 
temperature  by  the  thermometer  we  shall  designate  the 
former  by  2"  and  the  latter  by  /,  bearing  in  mind  that 

7"  =/  +  273.7°  centigrade, 
r  =  /  +  460.7°  Fahrenheit. 

It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  thermodynamics  that  a  scale  of  temperature  can  be 
constructed  depending  on  the  fundamental  units  of  length  and 
weight,  such  as  the  foot  and  the  pound.  Such  a  scale  is 
properly  called  the  absolute  scale  of  temperature,  because  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  properties  of  any  substance  (glass, 
mercury,  or  air),  and  because  degrees  may  be  given  the  same 
value  or  significance  in  all  parts  of  the  scale.  That  a  degree 
on  the  air-thermometer  has  not  the  same  value  in  all  parts  of 
the  scale  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  the  air-ther- 
mometer differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  absolute  thermom- 
eter, as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  73.  The  irregu- 
larities of  the  scale  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  are  much 
greater,  so  that  physical  observations  are  reduced  to  the  scale 
of  the  air-thermometer ;  in  engineering  tests  it  is  usually  suffi- 
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cient  to  take  the  readings  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  with- 
out such  a  reduction. 

In  the  development  of  the  theory  of  thermodynamics  it  will 
be  assumed  that  temperatures  are  referred  to  the  absolute  scale, 
though  as  yet  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  that  scale  or  how 
it  is  constructed.  The  apparent  indefiniteness  accompanying 
this  suspension  of  judgment  is  much  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  ease  with  which  the  absolute  scale  can  be  defined 
when  we  arrive  at  the  proper  place  for  doing  so. 

Graphical  Representation  of  the  Characteristic  Equa- 
tion.— Any  equation  with  three  variables  may  be  represented 
by  a  geometrical  surface  referred  to  coordinate  axes,  of  which 
surface  the  variables  are  the  coordinates.  In  the  case  of 
a  perfect  gas  which  conforms  to  the  equation 

pv^  RT 


the  surface  is  such  that  each  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  7"  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  (Fig.  i). 
Returning  now  to  the  general  case, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  characteristic 
equation  of  any  substance  may  be 
represented  by  a  geometrical  surface 
referred  to  coordinate  axes,  since  the 
equation  is  assumed  to  contain  only 
three  variables;  but  the  surface  will  in 
general  be  less  simple  in  form  than  that 
representing  the  combined  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac. 

If  one  of  the  variables,  as  7",  is  given  a  special  constant 
value  it  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  T\  and  a  plane  curve  will  be  cut  from  the  surface, 
which  may  be  conveniently  projected  on  the  (/,  v)  plane. 
The  reason  for  choosing  the  (/,  v)  plane  is  that  the  curves 
correspond  with  those  drawn  by  the  steam-engine  indicator. 

Considerable  use  is  made  of  such  thermal  curves  in  explain- 
ing thermodynamic  conceptions.     As  a  rule,  a  graphical  proc- 
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ess  or  representation  is  merely  another  way  of  presenting  an 
idea  that  has  been,  or  may  be,  presented  analytically;  there 
is,  however,  an  advantage  in  representing  a  condition  or 
a  change  to  the  eye  by  a  diagram^  especially  in  a  discussion 
which  appears  to  be  abstract.  A  number  of  thermal  curves 
are  explained  on  page  i8. 

Standard  Temperature. — For  many  purposes  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  the  freezing-point  of  water  for  the  standard 
temperature,  since  it  is  one  of  the  reference-points  on  the 
thermometric  scale ;  this  is  especially  true  for  air.  But  the 
properties  of  water  change  rapidly  at  and  near  freezing-point 
and  are  very  imperfectly  known.  It  has  consequently  become 
customary  to  take  62®  F.  for  the  standard  temperature  for  the 
English  system  of  units;  there  is  a  convenience  in  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  pound  and  yard  are  standards  at  that  tempera- 
ture. For  the  metric  system  15°  C.  is  used,  though  the  kilo- 
gram and  metre  are  standards  at  freezing-point. 

Thermal  Unit.— Heat  is  measured  in  calories  or  in  British 
thermal  units  (b.  t.  U.).  A  British  thermal  unit  is  the  heat 
required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from  62°  F.  to  63°  F. ; 
in  like  manner  a  calorie  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  kilo- 
gram of  water  from  15**  C.  to  16°  C. 

The  calorie  is  often  defined  as  the  heat  required  to  raise  a 
kilogram  of  water  from  freezing-point  to  one  degree  centigrade ; 
and  a  B.  T.  U.  is  correspondingly  defined  as  the  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from  freezing-point  to  33°  F.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  freezing-point  as  the  standard  tem- 
perature— namely,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  properties  of  water 
at  that  temperature — applies  even  more  forcibly  here.  The 
whole  subject  will  be  discussed  later  in  connection  with  Row- 
land's determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

The  thermal  unit,  or  the  calorie,  should  depend  on  the 
absolute  scale  of  temperature,  but  for  practical  purposes  the 
scale  of  the  air-thermometer  is  sufficient. 

Thermal  Capacities. — The  amount  of  heat  required  to 
change  by  unity  any  quality  of  a  unit  of  weight  of  a  substance 
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8  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

is  called  the  thermal  capacity  corresponding  to  the'  given 
change. 

Three  thermal  capacities  have  received  names,  i.  e.,  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume,  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure, 
and  latent  heat  of  expansion. 

Specific  Heat  is  the  number  of  thermal  units  required  to 
raise  a  unit  of  weight  of  a  given  substance  one  degree  of 
temperature.  The  speciif  c  heat  of  water  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature is,  of  course,  unity. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  a  given  substance  is  constant,  then 
the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  through  a  given  range  of 
temperature  is  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  increase 
of  temperature.  Thus  if  c  is  the  specific  heat  and  /  —  /j  is  the 
range  of  temperature  the  heat  required  is 

G=<^-0»and^  =  ^- 

If  the  specific  heat  varies  the  amount  of  heat  must  be 
obtained  by  integration — that  is, 

Q  =fcdt, 

and  conversely 

dQ 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  two  specific  heats  for  perfect 
gases ;  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume,  which  may  be  represented  by 


^^^•— (f); 


The    subscript    attached    to    the    parenthesis  indicates  the 
property  which  is  constant  during  the  change. 

It  is  evident  that  the  specific  heats   just  expressed  are 
partial  differential  coefficients.     Partial  differentials  may  often 
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be  recognized  by  their  positions  in  equations  or  by  the  con- 
text. Sometimes  they  are  indicated  by  parentheses,  as 
above,  but  without  the  subscripts ;  or  they  may  be  indicated 
by  a  special  type,  as 

a/* 

In  thermodynamics  several  variables  are  often  intro- 
duced, each  of  which  may  be  a  function  of  two  independent 
variables ;  it  is  consequently  convenient,  if  not  essential,  to 
indicate  a  partial  differential  by  a  parenthesis  and  a  subscript, 
as  above. 

Latent  Heat  of  Expansion  is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  increase  the  volume  of  a  unit  of  weight  of  the 
substance  by  one  cubic  foot,  or  one  cubic  metre,  at  constant 
temperature.     It  may  be  represented  by 

General  Equations  of  the  Effects  Produced  by  Heat.— 

In  conformity  with  the  first  general  principle  the  heat  required 
to  produce  a  change  in  a  unit  of  weight  of  a  given  substance 
may  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  any  two  properties  of  the 
substance ;  thus  we  may  have 

Q  =  FSt.  v\  Q  =  /;(/,/),  or  (2  =  Flp,  v),      .     (4) 

Differentiating  the  several  equations  (4),  we  have 


^G=(-f)//+(f)/^ (5«) 
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In  equation  (5«)  the  partial  differential  coefficients  \j:\ 

and    \—\  ^^^  ^^  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  and  the 

\dv  ), 

latent  heat  of  expansion ;  they  may  be  replaced  by  c^  and  /, 
giving 

dQ-c^t-^ldv (5) 

(dQ\ 
In  like  manner  the  differential  coefficient   V-jr  j    in    equa- 
tion (6<z)  may  be  replaced  by  Cp.     The  differential  coefficient 

(_ji.]     is  also  a  thermal  capacity,  and  represents  the  amount 

\dp  It 

of  heat  that  must  be  added  to  increase  the  pressure  to  the 
extent  of  one  pound  per  square  foot  (or  one  kilogram  per 
square  metre).  No  name  has  been  given  to  this  thermal 
capacity ;  it  may  be  represented  by  the  letter  m^  and  equation 
(6^)  becomes 

dQ  =  c^t  +  mdp (6) 

Finally,  {-^\  may  be  represented  by  «,  and  (-^\  by  Oy 
\dpl^  \dv)p 

both  being  thermal  capacities  without  names,  and  equation 

(7^)  becomes 

dQ  =  ndp  +  odv (7) 

Relations  of  the  Thermal  Capacities. — The  three  equa- 
tions (5),  (6),  and  (7)  show  the  changes  produced  by  the 
addition  of  an  amount  of  heat  dQ  to  a  unit  of  weight  of  a 
substance,  the  difference  coming  from  the  methods  of  analyz- 
ing the  changes.  We  may  conveniently  find  the  relations  of 
the  several  thermal  capacities  by  the  method  of  undetermined 
coefficients.  Thus  equating  the  right-hand  members  of  equa- 
tions (5)  and  (6), 

c^t  +  Idv  =  Cpdt  +  mdp.     .     .     ,     .     (8) 
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From  the  first  general  principle  we  have 
from  which,  by  differentiating  we  have 

.which  substituted  in  (8)  gives 

c^t  +  nulp  =  c,dt  +  l^^^^dt  +  (1)^^/], 


It  will  be  noted  that,  as  T  differs  from  t  only  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  constant,  the  differential  dt  may  be  used  in  all  cases, 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  absolute  temperatures  or  temper- 
atures on  the  ordinary  thermometer. 

In  equation  (9)  /  and  T  are  independent  variables,  and 
each  may  have  all  possible  values;  consequently  we  may 
equate  like  coefficients. 

■'■''='•+'$), <'°' 

Again,  equating  the  remaining  coefficients, 

'0=" '"' 

Again,  we  have 

p  =  FlT,v), 


from  which 


*=(l)/'+(l)^  •  •  •  •  (■« 
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which  substituted  in  (8)  gives 


Equating  like  coefficients, 


or 


-"^.=  "-'^   ....    (.5) 
From  equations  (6)  and  (7) 

Cffit  +  fndp  =  ndp  +  odv (16) 

And  from  the  equation 

we  have 

which  substituted  in  equation  (16)  gives 


Equating  coefficients  of  dvy 

fdt 


0 


Finally,  from  equations  (5)  and  (7)  we  have 
c^dt  +  /dv  =  ndp  +  odv. 
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Substituting  for  the  value  of  dt,  as  above, 
Equating  coefficients  of  dp^ 

'='{%:  ■■■■■■■  (.3) 

For  convenience  the  several  relations  of  the  thermal  ca- 
pacities may  now  be  assembled  as  follows : 


They  are  the  necessary  algebraic  relations  of  the  literal 
functions  growing  out  of  the  first  general  principle,  and  are 
independent  of.  the  scale  of  temperature,  or  of  any  other  theo- 
retical or  experimental  principle  of  thermodynamics  other 
than  the  one  already  stated — namely,  that  any  two  properties 
of  a  given  substance,  treated  as  independent  variables,  are 
sufficient  to  allow  us  to  calculate  any  third  property. 

Of  the  six  thermal  capacities  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure  is  the  only  one  that  is  commonly  known  by  direct 
experiment.  For  perfect  gases  this  thermal  capacity  is  a  con- 
stant, and,  further,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats 

is  a  constant,  so  that  c^\s  readily  calculated.  The  relations  of 
the  thermal  capacities  allow  us  to  calculate  values  for  the 
other  thermal  capacities,  /,  w,  «,  and  o,  provided  that  we  can 
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14  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

first  determine  the  several  partial  differential  coefficients  which 
appear  in  the  proper  equations.  But  for  a  perfect  gas  the 
characteristic  equation  is 

pv^RT, (19) 

from  which  we  have 


(20) 

consequently 

/=|(0-^) (21) 

SO  that  /  may  be  readily  calculated  for  any  pressure.  Other 
partial  differential  coefficients  can  be  deduced  and  substituted, 
if  desired,  to  provide  means  of  calculating  the  other  thermal 
capacities ,  but  that  properly  belongs  in  the  discussion  of 
perfect  gases  and  will  be  considered  in  the  proper  place. 

•  For  a  different  substance — for  example,  superheated  steam 
— it  will  appear  that  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  is  not  a  con- 
stant, and,  further,  the  form  of  the  characteristic  equation  is 
different.  The  values  of  the  partial  differential  coefficients 
must  of  course  be  found  for  each  special  case,  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  relations  of  the  thermal  capacities  will  depend 
on  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
FIRST   LAW  OF  THERMODYNAMICS. 

The  formal  statement  of  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  is : 

Heat  and  mechanical  energy  are  mutually  convertible^  and 
heat  requires  for  its  production  and  produces  by  its  disappearance 
a  definite  number  of  units  of  ivork  for  each  thermal  u?iit. 

This  law,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  second  gen- 
eral principle  of  thermodynamics,  is  the  statement  of  a  well- 
determined  physical  fact.  It  is  a  special  statement  of  the 
general  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  i.  e.,  that  energy 
may  be  transformed  from  one  form  to  another,  but  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  general  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  though  universally 
accepted,  has  not  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  in  all 
cases ;  there  may  be  cases  that  are  not  susceptible  of  so  direct 
a  proof  as  we  have  for  the  transformation  of  heat  into  work. 

The  best  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  were  made  by  Rowland,  whose  work  will  be  considered 
in  detail  in  connection  with  the  properties  of  steam  and  water. 
From  his  work  it  appears  that  778  foot-pounds  of  work  are 
required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from  62°  to  63°  Fahren- 
heit ;  this  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  now 
commonly  accepted  by  engineers,  and  is  verified  by  the  latest 
determinations  by  Joule  and  other  experimenters. 

The  values  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  for  the 
English  system  and  for  the  metric  system  are : 

I  B.  T.  U.  =  778  foot-pounds. 

I  calorie   =  426.9  metre-kilograms. 

15 
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l6  THERMODYNAMICS   OF   THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

This  physical  constant  is  commonly  represented  by  the  letter 
/;   the  reciprocal  is  represented  by  A, 

In  older  works  on  thermodynamics  the  values  of  y  are  com- 
monly quoted  as  772  for  the  English  system  and  424  for  the 
metric  system.     The  error  of  these  values  is  about  one  per  cent. 

Effects  of  the  Transfer  of  Heat. — Let  a  quantity  of 
any  substance  of  which  the  weight  is  one  unit — i.  e.,  one  pound 
or  one  kilogram — receive  a  quantity  of  heat  dQ.  It  will,  in 
general,  experience  three  changes,  each  requiring  an  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  They  are :  (i)  The  temperature  will  be  raised, 
and,  according  to  the  theory  that  sensible  heat  is  due  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  the  kinetic  energy  will  be 
increased.  Let  dS  represent  this  change  of  sensible  heat  or 
vibration  work  expressed  in  units  of  work.  (2)  The  mean 
positions  of  the  particles  will  be  changed ;  in  general  the  body 
will  expand.  Let  dl  represent  the  units  of  work  required 
for  this  change  of  internal  potential  energy,  or  work  of  disgre- 
gation.  (3)  The  expansion  indicated  in  (2)  is  generally  against 
an  external  pressure,  and  to  overcome  the  same — that  is,  for 
the  change  in  external  potential  energy — there  will  be  required 
the  work  dW. 

If  during  the  transmission  no  heat  is  lost,  and  if  no  heat  Is 
transformed  into  other  forms  of  energy,  such  as  sound,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  then  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  gives 

dQ=:A{dS-\-dI-\-dW) (22) 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  any  or  all  of  the  terms  of  the 
equation  may  become  zero  or  may  be  negative.  If  all  the 
terms  become  negative  heat  is  withdrawn  instead  of  added, 
and  dQ  is  negative.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
vibration  work  and  the  disgregation  work,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses it  is  unnecessary ;  consequently  they  are  treated  together 
under  the  name  of  intrinsic  energy,  and  we  have 

dQ  =  A(dS  +  rf/  +  dW)  =  A(dE  +  dW).      .      (23) 
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The  inner  work,  or  intrinsic  energy,  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  body,  and  not  at  all  on  the  manner  by  which  it  arrived  at 
that  state ;  just  as  the  total  energy  of  a  falling  body,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  given  plane  consisting  of  kinetic  energy  and  potential 
energy,  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  height 
above  the  plane,  and  not  on  the  previous  history  of  the  body. 

The  external  work  is  assumed  to  be  done  by  a  fluid 
pressure;  consequently 

dW  =  pdv, (24) 

^^Xy^^ (25) 

where  v^  and  z;,  are  the  final  and  initial  volumes. 

In  order  to  find  the  value  of  the  integral  v  in  equation  (25) 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  varies 
with  the  volume.  Since  the  pressure  may  vary  in  different 
ways,  the  external  work  cannot  be  determined  from  the  initial 
and  final  states  of  the  body ;  consequently  the  heat  required 
to  effect  a  change  from  one  state  to  another  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  is  effected. 

Assuming  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  pressure  and 
volume  to  be  known,  we  may  integrate  thus: 

q  =  a[e,-e,  +  J^yd^ (26) 

In  order  to  determine  E  for  any  state  of  a  body  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  vibration  and  disgregation 
energy,  which  would  of  course  involve  reducing  it  to  a  state 
of  absolute  cold;  consequently  the  direct  determination  is 
impossible.  However,  in  all  our  work  the  substances  operated 
on  are  changed  from  one  state  to  another,  and  in  each  state 
the  intrinsic  energy  depends  on  the  state  only;  consequently 
the  change  of  intrinsic  energy  may  be  determined  from  the 
initial  and  final  states  only,  without  knowing  the  manner 
of  change  from  one  to  the  other. 
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^ 


All  succeeding  equations  will  be  arranged  to  involve  differ- 
ences of  energy  only,  and  the  hypothesis  involved  in  a  separa- 
tion into  vibration  and  disgregation  work  avoided. 

Thermal  Lines. — The  external  work  can  be  determined 
only  when  the  relations  of  /  and  v  are  known,  or,  in  general, 
when  the  characteristic  equation  is  known.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  in  such  case  the  equation  may  be  represented  by  a 
geometrical  surface,  on  which  so-called  thermal  lines  can  be 
drawn  representing  the  properties  of  the  substance  under  con- 
sideration. These  lines  are  commonly  projected  on  the  (/,  v) 
plane.  It  is  convenient  in  many  cases  to  find  the  relation  oi  p 
and  V  under  a  given  condition  and  represent  it  by  a  curve  drawn 
directly  on  the  (/,  v)  plane. 

Lines  of  Equal  Pressure. — The  change  of 
condition  takes  place  at  constant  pressure,  and 
consists  of  a  change  of  volume,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  2.  The  tracing-point  moves  from  a^  to  ^J„ 
and  the  volume  changes  from  v^  to  z;,.  The 
work  done  is  represented  by  the  rectangular  area 


4»« 


Fig.  2. 


under  a^a^,  or  by 


W 


=  pJv,  '^^  =  P^^^  ~  ^')- 


During  the  change  the  temperature  may  or  may  not  change ; 
the  diagram  shows  nothing  concerning  it.  ^ 

Lines  of  Equal  Volume. — The  pressure  in- 
creases at  constant  volume,  and  the  tracing-point  ^^^ 
moves  from  a^  to  ^,.     The  temperature  usually 
increases  meanwhile.     Since  dv  is  zero. 


W  -fj^pdv  =  o. 


Fig.  3. 


Isothermal  Lines  or  Lines,  of  Equal  Temperature.— 

The  temperature  remains  constant,  and  a  line  is  drawn,  usually 
convex,  toward  the  axis  OV,     The  pressure  of  a  mixture  of  a 
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liquid  and  its  vapors  is  constant  for  a  given  temperature;  con- 
sequently the  isothermal  for  such  a  mixture  is  a  line  of  equal 
pressure,  represented  by  Fig.  2.  The  iso- 
thermal of  a  perfect  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  equilateral  hyperbola,  as  appears  from  the 
law  of  Boyle,  which  may  be  written 

pv  =  C. (27)  Fig.  4. 

Isodynamic  or  Isoenergic  Lines  are  lines  representing 
changes  during  which  the  intrinsic  energy  remains  constant. 
Consequently  all  the  heat  received  is  transformed  into  external 
work.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  isodynamic  and  isothermal 
lines  for  a  gas  are  the  same. 

Adiabatic  Lines. — A  very  important  problem  in  thermo- 
dynamics is  to  determine  the  behavior  of  a  substance  when 
a  change  of  condition  takes  place  in  a  non-conducting  vessel. 
During  the  change — for  example,  an  increase  of  volume  or  ex- 
pansion— some  of  the  heat  in  the  substance  may  be  changed 
into  work;  but  no  heat  is  transferred  to  or  from  the  sub- 
stance through  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  Such 
changes  are  called  adiabatic  or  isoentropic  changes. 

Very  rapid  changes  of  dry  air  in  the  cylinder  of  an  air- 
compressor  or  a  compressed-air  engine  are  very  nearly  adi- 
abatic. Adiabatic  changes  never  occur  in  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  steam  is 
condensed  on  or  vaporized  from  the  cast-iron  walls  of  the 
cylinder.  * 

Since  there  is  no  transmission  of  heat  to  (or  from)  the 
working  substance,  equation  (26)  becomes 

E,-E,=  fpdv; 
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that  is,  the  external  work  is  done  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  working  substance,  as  must  be  the 
case  in  conformity  with  the  assumption  of  an  adiabatic 
change. 

Relation  of  Adiabatic  and  Isothermal  Lines.— An  adia- 
batic line  drawn  on  the  (/,  z/)  plane  is  steeper  than  an  isother- 
mal line  at  the  point  of  intersection.  This  is  easily  shown 
for  a  substance  that  expands  with  a  rise  of 
temperature.  Thus  let  ab  and  cd  (Fig.  5) 
represent  an  adiabatic  and  an  isothermal  line 
crossing  at  p.  The  substance  when  in  the 
condition  represented  by  the  point  /  has  a 
certain  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature. 
The  isothermal  change  represented  by  pd^  is 


Fig.  5.  at    constant    temperature.      On    the   other 

hand,  the  adiabatic  change  represented  by  pby  is  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  intrinsic  energy ;  but  the  intrinsic  energy  is  the 
sum  of  the  vibration  energy  and  the  disgregation  energy, 
and,  in  general,  a  loss  of  intrinsic  energy  means  a  diminution 
in  both  vibration  and  disgregation  energy.  Now  the  vibra- 
tion energy  is  represented  by  the  temperature,  and  the  tem- 
perature will  fall  when  the  vibration  energy  decreases.  Con- 
sequently the  temperature  at  b  is  less  than  the  temperature  at 
/,  and  therefore  is  less  than  the  temperature  at  d.  But  b 
and  d  are  at  the  same  pressure,  and  consequently  the  volume 
at  b  is  less  than  the  volume  at  d\  that  is,  the  adiabatic  line  is 
the  steeper. 

Graphical  Representations  of  Change  of  Intrinsic 
Energy. — Professor  Rankine  first  used  a  graphical  method  of 
representing  a  change  of  intrinsic  energy,  employing  adiabatic 
lines  only,  as  follows: 

Suppose  that  a  substance  is  originally  in  the  state  A  (Fig. 
6),  and  that  it  expands  adiabatically ;  then  the  external  work 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  intrinsic  energy;  hence  if  the 
expansion  has  proceeded  to  A^  the  area  24^4, ^,a,  which  repre- 
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lork,  also  represents  the  change  of  intrinsic 

Ihat  the  expansion  were  to  continue  indefi- 

liabatic  will  approach  the 

Hy,  and  the   area  repre- 

v*ill  be  included  between 

oduced   indefinitely,    the 

he  axis  0V\  this  area  will 

ork  tliat  can  be  obtained 

>f  the  substance ;  and  if  it 

uring  the  expansion  all  the  intrinsic  energy  is 

A  ork,  so  that  at  the  end  the  intrinsic  energy 

nts  also  the  intrinsic  energy.     In  cases  for 

n  of  the  adiabatic  can  be  found  it  is  easy  to 


' ;  and  in  any  case,  if  we  admit  an  absolute  zero 
is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  energy  cannot 
I  the  other  hand,  if  an  isothermal  curve  were 
^ime  way  the  area  would  be  infinite,  since  heat 
*ually  added  during  the  expansion. 
ie  the  body  to  pass  from  the  condition  repre- 
that  represented  by  -ff,  by  any  path  whatever — 
^succession  of  changes  whatever — for  example, 
|d  by  the  irregular  curve  AB,  The  intrinsic 
tate  B  is  represented  by  the  area  VbBfi.  The 
change  of  intrinsic  energy  is  represented  by  the  area  fiBbaAa^ 
and  this  area  does  not  depend  on  the  form  of  the  curve  AB. 
This  graphical  process  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
intrinsic  energy  depends  on  the  state  of  the  substance  only, 
and  that  change  of  intrinsic  energy  depends  on  the  final  and 
initial  states  only. 

Another  way  of  representing  change  of  intrinsic  energy  by 
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aid  of  isodynamic  lines  avoids  an  in-finite  diagram.  Suppose 
the  change  of  state  to  be  represented  by  the 
curve  AB  (Fig.  7).  Draw  an  isodynamic  line 
/I  C  through  the  point  A^  and  an  adiabatic 
line  BC  through  B,  intersecting  at  C  Then 
the  area  ABba  represents  the  external  work, 
and  the  area  bBCc  represents  the  change  of 
intrinsic  energy ;  for  if  the  body  be  allowed 
to  expand  adiabatically  till  the  intrinsic  energy  is  reduced  to 
its  original  amount  at  the  condition  represented  by  A  the 
external  work  bBCc  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  intrinsic 
energy.     And  further,  since  the  intrinsic  energy  is  constant  for 


Fig.  7. 


/^^wlywrt/mi, 


,  all  points  on  the  isodynamic  line  through  Ay  and  in  like  man- 
ner is  constant  for  points  on  the  line  through  B,  there  will  be 


the  same  change  of  intrinsic  energy  in  passing  from  a  condition 
represented  by  any  point  of  the  line  through  A  to  any  point 
of  the  line  through  B\  consequently  if  through  any  point, 
as  D  of  the  upper  line,  an  adiabatic  DE  be  drawn  the  area 
dDEe  will  be  equal  to  bBCc,  and  will  equally  represent  the 
change  of  intrinsic  energy  from  the  point  A  to  the  points. 

Entropy. — If  a  body  have  its  condition  represented  by  the 
point  e  of  the  isothermal  aa^  (Fig.  8)  it  will  have  a  definite 
temperature,  which  will  be  the  same  so  long  as 
its  condition  is  represented  by  some  point  on 
aUyy  as,  for  example,  ^,,  though  the  volume  and 
pressure  will  meanwhile  have  varied.  Should 
the  temperature  change,  the  condition  will 
be    represented     by     some     point,    as    /,    on  Fig.  8. 

another  isothermal  bb^.  There  will  evidently  be  the  same 
change  of  temperature  in  passing  from  e  to  /  as  from  e^ 
to/, ;  that  the  changes  of  volume  and  pressure,  external  work, 
and  intrinsic  energy  are  different  does  not  affect  the  statement 
concerning  the  temperature.  In  like  manner  it  is  indifferent 
how  or  at  what  part  of  the  diagram  the  transfer  from  bb^  to  cc^ 
is  accomplished ;  the  same  change  of  temperature  must  occur. 

In  the  same  way  isoenergic  changes  will  be  represented  by 
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the  motion  of  a  point  along  a  curve  of  constant  energy ;  and 
there  will  be  a  definite  change  of  energy  in  passing  from  a 
curve  of  constant  energy  to  the  next  curve  of  a  system  of 
isoenergic  curves. 

Conversely,  if  we  have  any  system  of  curves  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a:  constant  change  of  some 
sort  in  passing  from  one  such  curve  to  the  next  of  the  same 
system.  A  series  of  adiabatic  curves  as  represented,  by  Fig^ 
9,  is  such  a  system  of  curves,  and  we  may  con- 
sider that  there  is  the  same  change  in  passing 
from  ^  to  /  as  in  passing  from  f^  to  /„  e  being 
any  point  on  the  curve  aa^  and  /  being  any 
point  on  the  next  curve  W,.  It  will  appear 
in  our  future  work  that  a  definite  form  may  Fig.  9. 
be  assigned  to  the  function  representing  the  change  that 
occurs  in  passing  from  one  adiabatic  line  of  a  given  sub- 
stance to  another  adiabatic  line  of  the  same  substance,  and 
that  a  numerical  calculation  may  be  made  representing  that 
change.  It  will  further  appear  that  the  form  of  the  function 
and  the  corresponding  numerical  calculation  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  will  be  different  for  different 
substances.  For  example,  the  form  of  the  function  for  steam 
is  radically  different  from  the  form  for  air.  The  form  of  the 
function  is  consequently  a  property  of  the  substance,  just  as 
are  specific  volume  and  intrinsic  energy.  The  fact  that  the 
form  of  the  function  cannot  be  intelligently  explained  now^ 
and  that  the  nature  is  different  from  other  properties  thus  far 
discussed,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  provide  for  the 
function,  give  it  a  name,  and  include  it  in  our  equations.  In 
the  proper  place  the  form  and  use  of  the  function  will  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  name  given  to  this  function  or  property  which  re- 
mains constant  during  an  adiabatic  change  is  entropy.  It  is 
commonly  represented  by  0. 

In  the  process  of  establishing  an  absolute  scale  of  temper- 
ature we  shall  show  how  a  system  of  isothermal  lines  can  be 
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drawn  at  intervals  of  one  degree  of  temperature.  At  the 
same  time,  and  by  a  similar  method,  a  system  of  adiabatics 
will  be  drawn,  each  one  unit  of  entropy  from  the  next.  Both 
systems  of  lines  will  be  made  to  depend  on  the  foot-pound. 
It  may  be  suggested  further  that  thus  far  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  nature  of  temperature  has  been  obtained,  the  assertion 
that  temperature  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  vibration 
energy  of  a  body  being  too  indefinite  for  this  purpose. 
Though'  an  accepted  dictum  of  science,  it  remains  to  a  certain 
extent  speculative.  Again,  for  the  engineer  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  calculate  changes  and  effects  than  to  be 
able  to  give  a  philosophical  account  of  their  real  nature. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SECOND  LAW  OF  THERMODYNAMICS. 

Heat-engines  are  engines  by  which  heat  is  transformed 
into  work.  All  actual  engines  used  as  motors  go  through  con- 
tinuous cycles  of  operations,  which  periodically  return  things 
to  the  original  conditions.  All  heat-engines  are  similar  in  that 
they  receive  heat  from  some  source,  transform  part  of  it  into 
work,  and  deliver  the  remainder  (minus  certain  losses)  to  a 
refrigerator. 

The  source  and  refrigerator  of  a  condensing  steam-engtne 
are  the  furnace  and  the  condenser.  The  boiler  is  properly  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  engine,  and  receives  heat  from  the 
source. 

Garnet's  Engine. — It  is  convenient  to  discuss  a  simple 
ideal  engine,  first  described  by  Carnot. 

Let  P  oi  Fig.  lo  represent  a  cylinder  with  non-conducting 
walls,  in  which  is  fitted  a  piston,  also  of  non-conducting  mate- 
rial, and  moving  without  friction  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  material 
that  is  a  perfect  conductor.  There  is 
a  non-conducting  stand  C  on  which  |  a  |  'u  ^  u'  |  T 
the    cylinder    can   be   placed    while  Fig.  io. 

adiabatic  changes  take  place.  The  source  of  heat  ^  at  a 
temperature  /  is  supposed  to  be  so  maintained  that  in 
operations  during  which  the  cylinder  is  placed  on  it,  and 
draws  heat  from  it,  the  temperature  is  unchanged.  The 
refrigerator  B  at  the  temperature  /,  in  like  manner  can  with- 
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draw  heat  from  the  cylinder,  when  it  is  placed  on  it,  at  a  con- 
stant temperature. 

Let  there  be  a  unit  of  weight  (for  example,  one  pound)  of 
a  certain  substance  in  the  cylinder  at  the  temperature  /  of  the 
source  of  heat.  Place  the  cylinder  on  the  source  of  heat  A 
(Fig.  id),  and  let  the  substance  expand  at  the  constant  tem- 
perature Ty  receiving  heat  from  the  source  A, 

If  the  first  condition  of  the  substance  be 
represented  by  A  (Fig.  ii),  then  the  second 
will  be  represented  by  B,  and  AB  will  be  an 
isothermal.  If  -£«  and  Et,  are  the  intrinsic 
energies  at  A  and  By  and  if  Waj,,  represented 
Fig.  II.  by  the  area  aABby  be  the  external  work,  the 

heat  received  from  A  will  be 


(2  =  ^(£*-^a+  »;*).  A^^    f^'^ 


Now  place  the  cylinder  on  the  stand  C(Fig.  io),  and  let 
the  substance  expand  adiabatically  until  the  temperature,  is 
reduced  to  7*,,  that  of  the  refrigerator,  the  change  being  rep- 
resented by  the  adiabatic  BC  (Fig.  1 1).  If  E^  is  the  intrinsic 
energy  at  C,  then,  since  no  heat  passes  into  or  out  of  the 
cylinder, 

o^A{E,^E,^W^\ 

where  Wi^  is  the  external  work  represented  by  the  area  bBCc, 
Place  the  cylinder  on  the  refrigerator  By  and  compress  the 
substance  till  it  passes  through  the  change  represented  by  CDy 
yielding  heat  to  the  refrigerator  so  that  the  temperature  re- 
mains constant.     If  E^  is  the  intrinsic  energy  at  Dy  then 

-  a  =  A{E,  -  £,  -  W,,) 

is  the  heat  yielded  to  the  refrigerator,  and  IVcdy  represented  by 
the  area  cCDdy  is  the  external  work,  which  has  a  minus  sign, 
since  it  is  done  on  the  substances. 
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The  point  D  is  determined  by  drawing  an  adiabatic  from 
A  to  intersect  an  isothermal  through  C.  The  process  is  com- 
pleted by  compressing  the  substance  while  the  cylinder  is  on 
the  stand  C  (Fig.  lo)  till  the  temperature  rises  to  7",  the 
change  being  represented  by  the  adiabatic  DA.  Since  there 
is  no  transfer  of  heat, 

o  =  A{E^  -  £,  -  W^\ 

Adding  together  the  several  equations,  member  to  mem- 
ber, 

or,  if  M^be  the  resulting  work  represented  by  the  area^^CZ?, 
then 

Q^Q^^AW\ 

that  is,  the  difference  between  the  heat  received  and  the  heat 
delivered  to  the  refrigerator  is  the  heat  transformed  into  work. 

A  Reversible  Engine  is  one  that  may  run  either  in  the 
usual  manner,  transforming  heat  into  work,  or  reversed, 
describing  the  same  cycle  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  trans- 
forming work  into  heat. 

A  Reversible  Cycle  is  the  cycle  of  a  reversible  engine. 

Camot's  engine  is  reversible,  the  reversed  cycle  being 
ADCBA  (Fig.  ii),  during  which  work  is  done  by  the  engine 
on  the  working  substance.  The  engine  then  draws  from  the 
refrigerator  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  it  transforms  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  into  heat,  and  delivers  the  sum  of  both  to 
the  source  of  heat. 

No  actual  heat-engine  is  reversible  in  the  sense  just  stated, 
for  when  the  order  of  operations  can  be  reversed,  changing 
the  engine  from  a  motor  into  a  pump  or  compressor,  the  re- 
versed cycle  differs  from  the  direct  cycle.  For  example,  the 
valve-gear  of  a  locomotive  may  be  reversed  while  the  train  is 
running,  and  then  the  cylinders  will  draw  gases  from  the 
smoke-box,  compress  them,  and   force  them  into  the  boiler. 
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The  locomotive  as  ordinarily  built  is  seldom  reversed  in  this 
way,  as  the  hot  gases  from  the  smoke-box  injure  the  surfaces 
of  the  valves  and  cylinders.  Some  locomotives  have  been 
arranged  so  that  the  exhaust-nozzles  can  be  shut  off  and 
steam  and  water  supplied  to  the  exhaust-pipe,  thus  avoiding 
the  damage  from  hot  gases  when  the  engine  is  reversed 
in  this  way.  Such  an  engine  may  then  have  a  reversed  cycle, 
drawing  steam  into  the  cylinders,  compressing  and  forcing  it 
into  the  boiler;  but  in  any  case  the  reversed  cycle  differs 
from  the  direct  cycle,  and  the  engine  is  not  properly  a  revers- 
ible engine. 

A  Closed  Cycle  is  any  cycle  in  which  the  final  state  is  the 

same  as  the  initial  state.     Fig.  12  represents 

such  a  cycle  made  up  of  four  curves  of  any 

nature  whatever.    If  the  four  curves  are  of  two 

Species  only,  as  in  the  diagram  representing 

Fig.  12.  the  cycle  of  Carnot's  engine,  the  cycle  is  said 

to  be  simple.     In  general,  we  shall  have  for  a  cycle  like  that 

of  Fig.  12 

A  closed  curve  of  any  form  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  general  form  of  a  closed  cycle, 
as  that  in  Fig.  13.     For  such  a  cycle  we  have 

/  dQ  -=:  A  I  dWy  which  is  one  more  way  of 

stating  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics.  '  '^* 

It  may  make  this  last  clearer  to  con- 
sider the  cycle  of  Fig.  14,  composed  of  the 
isothermals  AB,  CD,  and  EG,  and  the 
adiabatics  BC,  DE,  and  GA.  The  cycle 
may  be  divided  by  drawing  the  curve 
Fig.  14.  through  from  C  to  F.     It  is  indifferent 

whether  the  path  followed  be  ABCDEGA  or  ABCFCDEGA 
or,  again,  ABCFGA  +  CDEFC. 


^B 

0^ 

■:5 
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Again,  an  irregular  figure  may  be  imagined  to  be  cut  into 
elementary  areas  by  isothermals  and  adia- 
batic  lines,  as  in  Fig.  15.  The  summation 
of  the  areas  will  give  the  entire  area,  and 
the  summation  of  the  works  represented 
by  these  will  give  the  entire  work  repre- 
sented by  the  entire  area. 

The  Efficiency  of  an  engine  is  the  Fio.  15. 

ratio  of  the  heat  changed  into  work  to  the  entire  heat  applied ; 
so  that  if  it  be  represented  by  7, 

AW      Q-^Q  .     , 

"=^=-5-  •  ■  •  •  •  (^« 

for  the  heat  Q'  rejected  to  the  refrigerator  is  what  is  left  after 
A  W  thermal  units  have  been  changed  into  work. 

Carnot*s  Principle. — It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Carnot 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine  does  not  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  working  substance,  but  that  it  depends  on 
the  temperatures  of  the  source  of  heat  and  the  refrigerator. 

Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  princi- 
ple were  not  true.  Suppose  there  are  two  reversible  engines 
R  and  A^  each  taking  Q  thermal  units  per  second  from  the 
source  of  heat,  of  which  A  is  the  more  efficient,  so  that 


is  larger  than 


-Q-—Q- ^'^^ 

AVV,_Q^Qr' 


Q  Q      ' 


(29) 


this  can  happen  only  because  QJ  is  less  than  Q/y  for  Q  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  same  for  each  engine.  Let  the  engine  R  be 
reversed  and  coupled  to  A,  which  can  run  it  and  still  have  left 
the  useful  work  Wa  —  Wr.  This  useful  work  cannot  come 
from  the  source  of  heat,  for  the  engine  R  when  reversed  gives 
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to  the  source  Q  thermal  units  per  second,  and  A  takes  the 
same  amount  in  the  same  time.  It  must  be  assumed  to  come 
from  the  refrigerator,  which  received  QJ  thermal  units  per 
second,  and  gives  up  (2/  thermal  units  per  second,  so  that  it 
loses 

Qr'  -  Qa'   =  A{W.  -    Wr) 

thermal  units  per  second.  This  equation  may  be  derived 
from  equations  (28)  and  (29)  by  subtraction. 

Now  it  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  such 
an  action  as  that  just  described  is  impossible.  Again,  the  first 
law  of  thermodynamics  is  scrupulously  regarded,  and  there  is 
no  contradiction  or  formal  absurdity  of  statement.  And^yet 
when  the  consequences  of  the  negation  of  Carnot's  principles 
are  clearly  set  forth  they  are  naturally  rejected  as  improbable, 
if  not  impossible.  The  justification  of  the  principle  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  theoretical  deductions  from  it  are  confirmed 
by  experiments! 

Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics. — The  formal  state- 
ment of  Carnot's  principle  is  known  as  the  second  law  of  ther- 
modynamics. Various  forms  are  given  by  different  investiga- 
tors, none  of  which  are  entirely  satisfactory,  for  the  conception 
is  not  simple,  as  is  that  of  the  first  law. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  of  the  second 
law: 

(i)  All  reversible  ettgines  working  between  the  same  source 
of  heat  and  refrigerator  have  the  same  efficiency. 

(2)  The  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine  is  independent  of 
the  working  substance. 

(3)  A  self -acting  machine  cannot  convey  heat  from  one  body 
to  another  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  second  law  is  the  third  general  principle  of  thermo- 
dynamics ;  it  differs  from  each  of  the  others  and  is  independ- 
ent of  them.  Summing  up  briefly,  the  first  general  principle 
is  a  pure  assumption  that  thermodynamic  equations  may  con- 
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tain  only  two  independent  variables;  the  second  is  the  state- 
ment of  an  experimental  fact.;  the  third  is  a  choice  of  one  of 
the  two  propositions  of  a  dilemma.  The  first  and  third  are 
justified  by  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
thermodynamics. 

Carnot's  Function. — Carnot*s  principle  asserts  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  working  substance ;  consequently  the  expression  for  the 
efficiency  will  not  include  such  properties  of  the  working  sub- 
stance as  specific  volume  and  specific  pressure.  But  the  prin- 
ciple asserts  also  that  the  efficiency  depends  on  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  source  of  heat  and  the  refrigerator,  which  indeed 
are  the  only  properties  of  the  source  and  refrigerator  that  can 
affect  the  working  of  the  engine. 

We  may  then  represent  the  efficiency  as  a  function  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  source  of  heat  and  the  refrigerator,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  a  function  of  the  superior  tem- 
perature and  the  difference  of  the  temperatures,  and  may 
write 

AW     Q-Q      ^.     ^        ..  ,     , 

^  =  -g- = ^^-Q^  =  ^(^>  ^  -  n>    .  .  (30) 

where  Q  is  the  heat  received,  Q^  the  heat  rejected,  and  /  and 
/'  are  the  temperatures  of  the  source  of  heat  and  of  the  refrig- 
erator on  any  scale  whatsoever,  absolute  or  relative. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  approaches  near  that 
of  the  source  of  , heat  Q  —  Q^  and  /  —  /'  become  jQ  and  Jt, 
and  at  the  limit  dQ  and  dty  so  that 

^  =  F{t,dt) (31) 

But  dt  is  Itself  a  function  of  t,  so  that  at  the  limit  the  effi- 
ciency depends  on  /  only.  It  is  convenient  to  express  the 
equation  in  the  form 

''|=/(/y/ (32) 
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An  algebraic  reduction  from  equation  (31)  to  (32)  may  be 
made  as  follows :  divide,  and  multiply  by  dt^  so  that 

/(/■)  is  called  Carnot's  function  and  is  represented  by  ft, 
so  that  the  efficiency  may  be  represented  by 

The  form  of  the  function  will  depend  on  the  scale  of  temper- 
ature  selected  and  will  vary  from  one  scale  to  another  scale. 
The  logical  method  appears  to  be  to  choose  some  scale  of  tem- 
perature and  deduce  the  form  of  Carnot's  function  correspond- 
ing. The  easier  way  is  to  define  or  establish  an  arbitrary 
scale,  independent  of  any  special  thermometer  or  material, 
and  find  the  difference  between  that  scale  and  the  scale  of  a 
thermometer  such  as  the  air  thermometer  or  a  mercurial 
thermometer. 

Absolute  Scale  of  Temperature.— The  simplest  form  that 

can  be  as^gned  to  Carnot*s  function  is--,  where   Z  is  the 

absolute  temperature  on  the  arbitrary  scale  corresponding  to 
that  form  of  Carnot's  function.  The  scale  of  temperature  so 
determined  is  the  absolute  scale  referred  to  on  page  5,  and 
depends  only  on  the  fundamental  units  the  foot  and  the 
pound,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  on  the  foot- 
pound. The  most  ready  way  of  showing  this  is  by  Thom- 
son's graphical  method. 

Thomson's  Graphical  Method.— The  method  just  given 
of  arriving  at  an  absolute  scale  independent  of  any  substance 
was  first  given  by  Lord  Kelvin,  who  further  explained  it  by 
the  following  graphical  construction : 

In  Fig.  16  let  ak  and  bi  be  two  adiabatic  lines,   and  let 
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the  substance  have  its  condition  represented  by  the  point  a. 
Through  a  and  d  draw  iso- 
thermal lines ;  then  the  dia- 
gram ^z^^^/ represents  thecycle 
of  a  simple  reversible  engine. 
Draw  the  isothermal  line  fe, 
so  that  the  area  at^/ shall  be 
equal  to  abcd\  then  the  dia- 
gram dt^  represents  the  cycle 
of  a  reversible  engine,  doing 
the  same  amount  of  work  per  stroke  as  that  engine  whose  cycle 
is  represented  by  abcd\  and  the  difference  between  the  heat 
drawn  from  the  source  and  delivered  to  the  refrigerater — i.  e., 
the  heat  transformed  into  work — is  the  same.  The  refrigerator 
of  the  first  engine  might  serve  for  the  source  of  heat  for  the 
second. 

Suppose  that  a  series  of  equal  areas  are  cut  off  by  isother- 
mal lines,  ^sfegh,  hgik,  etc.,  and  suppose  there  are  a  series  of 
reversible  engines  corresponding :  then  there  will  be  a  series  of 
sources  of  heat  of  determinate  temperatures,  which  may  be 
chosen  to  establish  a  thermometric  scale.  In  order  to  have 
the  scale  correspond  with  those  of  ordinary  thermometers  one 
of  the  sources  of  heat  must  be  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  and  one  at  that  of  melting  ice;  and  for  the  centi- 
grade scale  there  will  be  one  hundred,  and  for  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  one  hundred  and  eighty,  such  cycles,  with  the  appropriate 
sources  of  heat,  between  boiling-point  and  freezing-point.  To 
establish  th^  absolute  zero  of  the  scale  the  series  must  be  im- 
agined to  be  continued  till  the  area  included  between  an  iso- 
thermal and  the  two  adiabatics,  continued  indefinitely,  shall 
not  be  greater  than  one  of  the  equal  areas. 

This  conception  of  the  absolute  zero  may  be  made  clearer 
by  taking  wide  intervals  of  temperature,  as  on  Fig.  1 7,  where  the 
cycle  abed  is  assumed  to  extend  between  the  isothermals  of  0° 
and  100®  C. ;  that  is,  from  freezing-point  to  boiling-point.  The 
next  cycle,  cdefy  extends  to  —  100°  C.,and  the  third  cycle,  efgh^ 
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extends  to  —200°  C. 


Fig.  17. 


The  remaining  area,  which  is  of  infinite 
length  and  extremely  attenuated, 
is  bounded  by  the  isothermal  gh 
and  the  two  adiabatics  ha  and  gfi. 
The  diagram  of  course  cannot  be 
completed,  and  consequently  the 
area  cannot  be  measured;  but 
when  the  equations  to  the  isother- 
mal and  the  adiabatics  are  known 
it  can  be  computed.  So  com- 
puted,  the   area   is   found  to  be 

'-^^    of  one  of   the  three  equal 
100 

areas  abcd^  cdfe,  and  efhg.     The 

absolute    zero     is     consequently 

273°./   C.    below   freezing-point. 


Further  discussion  of  the  absolute 
scale  will  be  deferred  till  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  air- 
thermometer. 

Scale  of  Entropy.— A  similar  treatment  may  be  given 
to  the  scale  of  entropy.  Thus  in  Fig.  18  let  the  iso- 
thermals  ab  and  cd  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  and  let 
a  series  of  adiabatics  be 
drawn,  cutting  off  equal  areas 
abed,  blmCy  and  Inotfty  etc. ; 
we  shall  then  have  a  series  of 
intervals  of  entropy  depend- 
ing on  the  foot-pound.  To 
make  the  scale  of  entropy 
definite  we  will  assume  that 
the  isothermals  an  and  do 
are  one  degree  apart,  and  that  the  initial  cycle  abed  is  so  drawn 
that  it  represents  the  change  of  one  thermal  unit  into  work : 
for  the  English  system  the  area  abed  represents  778  foot- 
pounds. 


Fig.  18. 
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Now  the  area  beneath  an  isothermal  line  extending  indefi- 
nitely is  infinite,  for  heat  is  continually  added  to  the  working 
substance  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of.  work  that  can  be  done  by  expansion.  In  this 
regard  the  isothermal  is  radically  different  from  the  adiabatic, 
for  an  infinite  adiabatic  expansion  is  supposed  to  change  all 
the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  working  substance  into  external 
work ;  and  as  the  intrinsic  energy  is  finite,  so  also  must  be  the 
area  representing  external  work.  We  may  conclude  that  the 
area  bounded  by  the  adiabatic  ad^  and  the  two  isothermals 
an  and  do^  is  infinite,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  equal  areas  that  can  be  cut  off  by  equally  spaced  adiabatics. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  diagram  the  adiabatic  no  is 
higher  than  the  adiabatic  ad,  so  that  the  entropy  increases 
from  a  towards  n.  The  area  of  the  strip  between  the  adia- 
batic be  and  the  isothermals  ba^  and  cd,  both  extended  indefi- 
nitely towards  the  left,  is  infinite ;  consequently  there  is  no 
absolute  zero  of  entropy,  and  we  shall  therefore  be  able  to 
calculate  differences  of  entropy  only.  The  area  of  the  typical 
cycle  chosen  for  measuring  intervals  of  entropy  is  large  (equal 
to  778  foot-pounds);  consequently  the  numbers  expressing 
changes  of  entropy  will  be  found  to  be  small. 

Efficiency  of  Reversible  Engines. — The  general  differ- 
ential equation  for  the  eflSciency  of  a  reversible  engine  is 

do 
-^  ^f{t)dt  =  ^dt, 

or,  making  Carnot's  function  equal  to  -«^, 

dQ_dl 

Integrating  between  limits, 

Q  T' 

log.  ^  =log.j-. 
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.-.     ^^--^^—T" ^33) 

The  absolute  scale  of  temperature  consequently  depends 
only  on  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine,  and  since  the  ef- 
ficiency of  such  an  engine  is  independent  of  the  properties  of 
any  substance,  so  also  is  the  absolute  scale.  The  efficiency  is 
expressed  in  thermal  units,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  proper 
number  of  mechanical  units  (foot-pounds) ;  consequently  the 
absolute  scale  of  temperature  may  be  made  to  depend  directly 
on  the  foot-pound — that  is,  on  the  fundamental  units  the  foot 
and  the  pound.  This  discussion  is  only  another  way  of  view- 
ing the  ideas  discussed  by  Thomson's  graphical  method. 
Graphical  Representation  of  Efficiency. — Let  Fig.  19 
represent  the  cycle  of  a  reversible  heat- 
engine.  For  convenience  it  is  supposed 
there  are  four  degrees  of  temperature 
from  the  isothermal  AB  to  the  isother- 
mal DC^  and  that  there  are  three  inter- 
vals or  units  of  entropy  between  the 
adiabatics  AD  and  BC.  First  it  will  be 
-  shown  that  all  the  small  areas  into  which 


'^'  the  cycle  is  divided  by  drawing  the  inter- 

vening adiabatics  and  isothermals  are  equal.  Thus  we  have 
to  begin  with  a  =  b  and  ^  =  ^  by  construction.  But  engines 
working  on  the  cycles  a  and  b  have  the  same  efficiency  and 
reject  the  same  amounts  of  heat.  These  heats  rejected  are 
equal  to  the  heats  supplied  to  engines  working  on  the  cycles 
c  and  d,  which  consequently  take  in  the  same  amounts  of  heat. 
But  these  engines  work  between  the  same  limits  of  tempera- 
ture and  have  the  same  efficiency,  and  consequently  change 
the  same  amount  of  heat  into  work.  Therefore  the  areas  c 
and  d  are  equal.     In  like  manner  all  the  small  areas  are  equal, 
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and  each  represents  one  thermal  unit,  or  778  foot-pounds  of 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heat  changed  into  work  is  repre- 
sented by 

(T-T\4>'-<>\ (34) 

and,  further,  that  the  same  expression  would  be  obtained  for  a 
similar  diagram,  whatever  number  of  degrees  there  might  be 
between  the  isothermals,  or  intervals  of  entropy  between  the 
adiabatics,  and  that  it  is  not  invalidated  by  using  fractions  of 
degrees  and  fractions  of  units  of  entropy.  It  is  consequently 
the  general  expression  for  the  heat  changed  into  work  by  an 
engine  having  a  reversible  cycle. 

It  is  clear  that  the  work  done  on  such  a  cycle  increases  as 
the  lower  temperature  T'  decreases,  and  that  it  is  a  maximum 
when  T^  becomes  zero,  for  which  condition  all  of  the  heat 
applied  is  changed  into  work.  Therefore  the  heat  applied  is 
represented  by 

G  =  7-(0'  -  0) (35) 

and  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  working  on  the  cycle  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  19  is 

Q  '^    Q     "     T{<p'-0)     ""      r    ' 

as  found  by  equation  (33).  The  deduction  of  this  equation 
by  integration  is  more  simple  and  direct,  but  the  graphical 
method  is  interesting  and  may  give  the  student  additional 
light  on  this  subject. 

Temperature— Entropy  Diagram. — Thermal  diagrams 
are  commonly  drawn  with  pressure  and  volume  for  the  coordi- 
nates, but  for  some  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  use  temperature 
and  entropy.     Thus  Carnot's  cycle,  when  temperature  and 
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(p  <p' 

T 

O  ^ 


Fig.  20. 


entropy   are  used    for   coordinates,  becomes  a  rectangle,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  20.     As  in  Fig.  19,  four  de- 
grees of  temperature  and  three    intervals   of 
_T  entropy  have  been  chosen,  and  the  diagram  is 
subdivided  into  twelve  equal  areas,  which  in 
-  Fig.  20  are  evidently  equal,  as  they  are  all 
rectangles. 
Expression    for    Entropy.  —  Resuming  the  expression 

(35)    for    the    heat    supplied 

along  the  isothermal  line  AB 

(Fig.  19),  it  appears  that  the 

amount  of  heat  supplied  de- 
pends on  the  temperature  T 

and  on  the  difference  of  en- 
tropy 0'  —  0.     The  amount 

of  heat  will  decrease  as  the 

interval  of  entropy  decreases, 

and  will  approach  dQ  when 

0'   —    0  approaches  ^/0,  as 

shown  by  Fig.  21,  so  that 


Fig.  21. 


dQ  =  7V0, 


or 


^«=f. 


....      (36) 


or,  integrating  between  limits, 


dQ 
T' 


(37) 


Equation  (37)  may  be  used  for  calculating  the  change 
of  entropy  during  any  reversible  operation,  provided  that  the 
heat  added  may  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  temperature. 


\ 
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For  example^  we  may  calculate  the  change  of  entropy 
from  ^4  to  ^  (Fig*  19)  ^s  follows: 

The  temperature  during  the  isothermal  expansion  from  A 
to  B  is  constant,  therefore  the  heat  added  is  due  entirely  to 
the  latent  heat  of  expansion,  and  we  have  from  equation  (5) 

dQ  =  Idv. 

For  a  perfect  gas  the  latent  heat  of  expansion  is  given 
by  equation  (66),  page  63,  so  that 

dQ  =  {c,  -  c^^Ldv. 
But  ^  =  — ;  consequently 

JA.      dQ       f  .dv 

...     0'-0  =  (r,-r.)log,^*. 

Suppose  that  v^  is  8  cubic  feet,  and  Va  is  4  cubic  feet,  then 

g 
0  -  0  =  (0.2375  —  o.  1690)  log,  — , 

4 

when  the  values  of  Cp  and  c^  for  air  are  used,  giving  finally 

0'  —  0  =  0.0685  X  0.6931  =  0.0475 

for  the  increase  of  entropy  corresponding  to  the  isothermal 
expansion  from  A  to  B. 

Application  to  a  Reversible  Cycle. — A  very  important 
result  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  equation  (37)  to  the 
calculation  of  entropy  during  a  reversible  cycle.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  the  entropy  of  a  substance  having  its 
condition  represented  by  the  point  a  (Fig.  22),  depends  on  the 
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adiabatic  line  drawn  through  it ;  in  other  words,  the  entropy 

depends  only  on  the  condition  of 
the  substance.  In  this  regard 
entropy  is  like  intrinsic  energy 
and  differs  from  external  work. 
Suppose  now  that  the  substance 
y  •  is  made  to  pass  through  a  cycle 
Fig.  22.  of  operations,  represented  by  the 

point  a  tracing  the  diagram  on  Fig.  22 :  it  is  clear  that  the 
entropy  will  be  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  as  at  the 
beginning,  for  the  tracing-point  will  then  be  on  the  original- 
adiabatic  line.  As  the  tracing-point  moves  toward  the  right 
from  adiabatic  to  adiabatic  the  entropy  increases,  and  as 
it  moves  to  the  left  the  entropy  decreases,  the  algebraic  sum 
of  changes  of  entropy  being  zero  for  the  entire  cycle.  This 
conclusion  holds  whether  the  cycle  is  reversible  or  non- 
reversible. 

If  the  cycle  is  reversible,  then  equation  (37)  may  be  used  for 
calculating  the  several  changes  of  entropy,  and  for  calculating 
the  change  for  the  entire  cycle,  giving  for  the  cycle 


/• 


T 


(38) 


This  is  a  very  important  conclusion  from  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  and  is  considered  to  represent  that  law.  The 
second  law  is  frequently  applied  by  using  this  equation  in  con- 
nection with  a  general  equation  or  a  characteristic  equation, 
in  a  manner  to  be  explained  later. 

Though  the  discussion  just  given  is  simple  and  complete, 
there  is  some  advantage  in  showing  that  equation  (38)  holds 
for  certain  simple  and  complex  reversible  cycles. 

Thus  for  Camot's  cycle,  represented  by  Fig.  19,  the 
increase  of  entropy  during  isothermal  expansion  is 

'-♦-/f  ■■;•/«-?■ 


-\ 
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because  the  temperature  is  constant.     In  like  manner  the 
decrease  during  isothermal  compression  is 

0-0'  =  ^, 
so  th*at  the  change  of  entropy  for  the  cycle  is 


1 


01 
T 


But  from  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle  we  have 


Q-Q       T-T 
Q      ~      T    • 


Q      7^*  •     %        0p  jy     O. 


Fig.  J23. 


A  complex  cycle  like  that  represented  by  Fig.  23  may  be 
broken  up  into  two  simple  cycles  ABFG 
and  CDFE,  for  each  of  which  individually 
the  same  result  will  be  obtained — that  is, 
the  increase  of  entropy  from  -^  to  -ff  is 
equal  to  the  decrease  from  F  to  G^  and 
the  increase  from  C  X.o  D  \s  equal  to  the 
decrease  from  E  to  F^  so  that  the  sum- 
mation of  changes  for  the  entire  cycle  gives  zero. 

Fig.  24  represents  the  simplified  ideal  diagram  of  a  hot-air 
engine,  in  which  by  the  aid  of  a  regenerator  the  adiabatic 

lines  of  Carnot's  cycle  are  re- 
placed by  vertical  lines  without 
affecting  the  reversibility  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  cycle.  We  may 
replace  the  actual  diagram  by  a 
series  of  simple  cycles  made  up  of 
isothermals  and  adiabatics,  so 
drawn  that  the  perimeter  of  the 
y  complex  cycle  includes  the  same 
area    and    corresponds    approxi- 


FiG.  24. 
mately  with  that  of  the  actual  diagram. 


The  summation  of 
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the  change  of  entropy  for  the  complex  cycle  is  clearly  zero,  as 
before.  But  by  drawing  the  adiabatic  lines  near  enough  to- 
gether we  may  make  the  perimeter  approach  that  of  the  actual 
diagram  as  nearly  as  we  please,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  integration  for  the  changes  of  entropy  for  that 
cycle  is  also  zero. 

Non-reversible  Cycles. — If  a  process  or  a  cycle  is  non- 
reversible, then  the  change  of  entropy  cannot  be  calculated  by 
equation  (37),  and  equation  (38)  will  not  hold.  The  entropy 
will,  indeed,  be  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 

cycle,  but  the  integration  of  -^  for  the  cycle  will  not  give 

zero.     On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  integration 

of  -:—-  for  the  entire   cycle  will  give   a   negative   quantity. 

Thus  let  the  non-reversible  engine  A  take  the  same  amount 
of  heat  per  stroke  as  the  reversible  engine  R  which  works  on 
Carnot's  cycle,  but  let  it  have  a  less  efficiency,  so  that 

q-q:  .Q-Q  .. 

— Q-  <  —Q— (39) 

where  Q^  represents  the  heat  rejected  by  the  engine  A. 
Then 

Q-Q:  <Q-Q'  =  {T-T'){^'-it>).  .    .    (40) 

Suppose  now  that  V  approaches  zero  and  that  0'  approaches 
0,  then  at  the  limit  we  shall  have 

dQ,  <dQ^  Td(t>, 
or 


Integrating  for  the  entire  cycle,  we  shall  have 
.  J'-%<o.     .■.Jf=-N. 
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where  --  iV  represents  a  negative  quantity.  The  absolute  value 
of  iVwill,  of  course,  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  non-re- 
versible engine.  If  the  efficiency  is  small  compared  with  that 
of  a  reversible  engine,  then  the  value  of  N  will  be  large.  If 
the  efficiency  approaches  that  of  a  reversible  engine,  then  N 
approaches  zero.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  N 
cannot  be  positive,  for  that  would  infer  that  the  non-reVersi- 
ble  engine  had  a  greater  efficiency  than  a  reversible  engine 
working  between  the  same  temperatures. 

Some  non-reversible  operations,  like  the  flow  of  gas 
through  an  orifice,  result  in  the  development  of  kinetic  en- 
ergy of  motion.  In  such  case  the  equation  representing  the 
distribution  of  energy  contains  a  fourth  term  K  to  represent 
the  kinetic  energy,  and  equation  (22)  becomes 

dQz=i  A(dS^  dl  ^  dW-y^  dK).   .     .     .     (42) 

As  before  5  represents  vibration  work,  /  represents  disgre- 
gation  work,  and  W^represents  external  work.  If  the  vibration 
and  disgregation  work  cannot  be  separated,  then  we  may  write 

dQ^A{dE-\-dW-\-dK) (43) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FUDNAMENTAL  EQUATIONS. 

Application  of  the  First  Law. — The  application  of  the 
first  law  of  thermodynamics  consists  in  uniting  an  equation 
resulting  from 'that  law  to  some  general  or  some  characteristic 
equation.     For  example,  equations  (5)  and  (23)  give 

dQ  =  A{dE  +  dW)  =  c^t  +  Idv, 

or,  replacing  dW  by  pdv^ 

A{dE  +pdv)  =  cjt  +  Idv. 

.\    dE=^  ^dt  +  (^  -^pjdv.     ...     (44) 

Now  E  depends  on  the  state  of  the  body  only,  and  not  on 
the  method  of  changing  from  one  condition  to  another;  that 
is,  dE  is  an  exact  dififerential/and  consequently 


dt  dv       dvdt^ 
which  may  be  written 


dv      \  t      \      dt 


44 
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in  which  the  partial  dififerential  coefficients  are  those  of  the 
equation 

-=(f)*+(S)- 

Comparing  with  equation  (44),  it  appears  that 

and  that  consequently 

dlc^  _  d_n  _    \ 


-  y 


[(S).-©j=(ll  •  •  •  (^^) 


Equation  (45)  represents  the  relation  which  must  exist  be- 
tween the  latent  heat  of  expansion  and  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  in  consequence  of  the  first  law  of  thermody- 
namics. In  order  that  the  relation  may  be  developed  for 
some  particular  substance,  such  as  air,  the  partial  differential 

coefficient  f  ~  1  must  be  deduced  from  the  characteristic  equa- 
tion. The  use  of  this  and  of  similar  succeeding  equations  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  application  of  the  theory  of  ther 
modynamics  to  various  substances. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  first  law  may  be  applied  to  equa- 
tion (6),  as  follows : 

dQ  =  A{dE  +  pdv)  =  c^dt  +  mdp. 

Substituting  the  value  of  dv  from  the  equation 

idv\   ,,   ,    idv\ 


--Q*+©* 
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A\_dE^pi^dp.^pi^^dt\=c^t^  mdp; 

•-^=K'-4a]'"+B-<7)> 

But 

d^E  _  d*E 
dtdp~  dpdt' 

'*'  i)lA  ~^\dt)t\r  dA-A  ~^\jplX 

A\lpl,     \dt)f    -^X    dp   J,     A\d'tlf    ^\    dt  J 

But 

d\__d\_  , 
dpdt~  dtdp' 

••■^[(t)r  ©,]=©/  •  •  •  <^«> 

which  is  the  relation  between  the  thermal  capacity  m  and  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  developed  by  the  application 
of  the  first  law  to  equation  (6). 

Again,  the  same  law  may  be  applied  to  the  equation  (7). 

dQ  =  A(dE  '\'pdv)  =  ndp'\'odv\ 
.-.  ^£  =  ^.//  +  (^-/)rfz; -.     (47) 

Since 

d'E       d'E 


dpdv      dvdp* 
I  idn\  _  I  ldo\ 

•••3[(l).-©,]=' <^«> 
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Application  of  the  Second  Law — The  second  law  of 
thermodynamics  is  expressed  by  making  -jt  an  exact  differen- 
tial as  indicated  by  equations  (36)  and  (38).  Applying  this 
to  equation  (5)  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  with  the  first  law, 


But 


J^-0_.f^O 


dtdv       dvdt  dtdv    ~     dvdt 


I  idc,^        ■\di),' 


1(^\      

T\dv)r  T' 

-  (i\-{%rr  •  •  •  •  («) 

the  relation  between  /  and  Cj,  developed  by  the  application  of 
the  second  law  to  equation  (5). 

Applying  to  equation  (6),  we  have 

^^=fidt+^-dp. 


dp\T)rdt\T),' 


W^\  -m 


J_(dCf\_     ^\dt  j^ 
T\dp)r  7" 


(f),-(^)r-?--  •  •  <'»> 
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Again,  applying  to  equation  (7), 

•••  tK|).-"(^)J=(^).-(5")/  •  •  •  <5i) 

First  and  Second  Laws  Combined. — The  result  of  ap- 
plying both  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics 
simultaneously  to  the  fundamental  equations  is  deduced  by 
uniting  the  equations  obtained  by  applying  each  separately. 

For  the  equation  (5),  in  terms  of  c^  and  /,  the  comparison 
of  equations  (45)  and  (49)  gives 

(A=i-T <'') 

For  equation  (6)  the  comparison  of  equations  (46)  and  (50) 
gives 

fdv\              I  nt  ,     , 

[dF)r-AT (53) 

For  equation  (7)  the  comparison  of  equations  (48)  and  (51) 
gives 

or,  substituting  the  values  of  n  and  o  from  equations  (17)  and 
(18), 


c^—  c. 


^^i)0X (55) 
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Alternative  Method. — Some  writers  on  thermodynamics 
reserve  the  discussion  of  temperature  until  they  are  ready 
to  define  or  assume  an  absolute  scale  independent  of  any 
substance,  and  depending  only  on  the  fundamental  units  of 
length  and  weight.  Of  the  three  general  equations  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  they  use  at  first  only  the  latter: 

dQ  =  ndp  +  odv. 

Now  from  the  equation  (23),  representing  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamics, 

dQ  =  A{d£+pdv), 

it  is  evident  that  dQ  is  not  an  exact  differential,  since  the 
equation  cannot  be  integrated  directly.  The  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  /  may  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  z/,  and  the  inte- 
gral for  external  work  can  be  deduced,  does  not  affect  this 
general  statement.     Suppose  that  there  is  some  integrating 

factor,  which  may  be  represented  by  -,  so  that 

may  be  integrated  directly:  we  may  then  consider  that  we 
have  a  series  of  thermal  lines  represented  by  making 


-  =  const.,       —  =  const.,       •^,  =  const.,  etc. 
00  »j 


These  lines  with  a  series  of  adiabatic  lines  represented  by 
(p  =  const.,         0'  =  const.,         0''  =  const.,  etc., 

allow  us  to  draw  a  simple  cycle  of  operations  represented  by 
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Fig.  25,  in  which  AB  and  CD  are  represented  by  the  equa- 
tions 

p 

-^  =:  C,    and     -^,  =  C  , 

while  -^-O  and  BC  are  adiabatics.     The  ef- 
^    ficiency  of  a  reversible  engine  receiving  the 
^^*  heat  Q  during  the  operation  AB^  and  re- 

jecting the  heat  Q'  during  the  operation  CO, will  be 

Q-Q        AW 


17  =  - 


"G~"  Q 


dQ 
But  -^  is  an  exact  difTerential,  and  depends  on  the  state 

of  the  substance  only,  and  consequently  is  the  same  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  so  that   for  the  entire  cycle 


/ 


1^=0. 


Now  during  the  operations  represented  by  the  adiabatics 
AD  and  BC  no  heat  is  transmitted,  and  during  the  opera- 
tions represented  by  the  lines  AB  and  CD  -^  is  constant ;  con- 
sequently the  integration  of  the  above  equation  for  the  cycle 
gives 

(2     a' 


that    is,   the    efficiency    of   an    engine   working  on    such,  a 
cycle  depends  on  S  and  5',  and  on  nothing  else. 
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Let  US  now  define  absolute  temperature  by  making 

so  that  we  have 

Q  T     ' 

and  we  will  have  a  scale  of  temperature  depending  only  on 
the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine,  and  consequently  inde- 
pendent of  the  properties  of  any  substance. 

The  discussion  just  given  comes  properly  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  and  is 
followed  by  the  application  of  those  laws. 

Zeuner's  Equations. — In  his  Mechanische  Wdrmetheorie 
Zeuner  employs  the  alternative  method  so  far  as  to  deducing 
equation  (41).  Then,  instead  of  assuming  that  5  is  the  abso- 
lute temperature,  or  giving  such  a  definition  of  temperature, 
he  assumes  that  the  similarity  of  the  thermodynamic  equa- 
tions to  certain  gravitation  equations  indicates  an  essential 
similarity,  and  thereby  avoids  the  second  law  of  thermody- 
namics. Without  discussing  his  method,  there  appears  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  applied  to  deduce  equations  of 
the  same  form  as  those  given  on  pages  44  to  48.  He,  how- 
ever, gives  equations  of  a  different  form  which  may  readily  be 
deduced  from  our  own,  and  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
write  down  here.     Comparing  equation  (47)  with 


"^=0.*+©/- 


it  is  evident  that 

(dE\ 


n  _  idh\ 
A  ~  V^j.' 

0        ldE\    , 
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These  Zeuner  writes : 


Solving  equation  (54)  for  o  and  for  n, 

IdV 


AT 
0  = 


+  »©, 


-«  =  .  ^'^^l 


Substituting  the  value  for  o  in  equation  (7),  we  have 


But 


Again,  substituting  the  value  for  «, 
\dv)t 
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Zeuner  gives  for  his  fundamental  equations 
dQ^A(Xdp^  Vdv); 

W 

which  may  readily  be  deduced  from  equation  (23)  and  the 
equations  above. 

These  equations  are  set  down  here  because  they  are  com- 
monly used  by  German  writers  in  discussing  thermodynamics. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PERFECT  GASES. 

The  characteristic  equation  for  a  perfect  gas  is  derived 
from  a  combination  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac, 
which  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Boyle's  Law — When  a  given  weight  of  a  perfect  gas 
is  compressed  (or  expanded)  at  a  constant  temperature  the 
product  of  the  pressure  and  the  volume  is  a  constant.  This 
law  is  nearly  true  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  for 
such  gases  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Gases  which 
are  readily  Hquefied  by  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such 
as  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  show  a  notable  deviation  from 
this  law.     The  law  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

/^=A^. (56) 

in  which  /,  and  v^  are  the  initial  pressure  and  volume ;  /  is  any 
pressure  and  v  is  the  corresponding  volume. 

Gay-Lussac's  Law. — It  was  found  by  Guy-Lussac  that 
any  volume  of  gas  at  freezing-point  increases  about  0.CX)3665 
of  its  volume  for  each  degree  rise  of  temperature.  Gases 
which  are  easily  liquified  deviate  from  this  law  as  well  as 
from  Boyle's  law.  In  the  deduction  of  this  law  temperatures 
were  measured  on  or  referred  to  the  air-thermometer,  and  the 
law  therefore  asserts  that  the  expansibility  or  the  coefficient  of 
dilatation  of  perfect  gases  is  the  same  as  that  of  air.  It  will 
be  shown  in  this  chapter  that  the  scale  of  the  air-thermometer 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  absolute  thermodynamic 

54 
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scale ;  for  practical  purposes  the  difference  may  be  neglected. 
Gay-Lussac*3  law  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

v=z  v.{l  +/|ar) (57) 

in  which  v^  is  the  original  volume  at  freezing-point,  a  is  the 
coefficient  of  dilatation  or  the  increase  of  volume  for  one 
degree  rise  of  temperature,  and  v  is  the  volume  corresponding 
to  the  temperature  /  measured  from  freezing-point. 

Coefficient  of  Dilatation. — Regnault*  gives  for  the  dila- 
tation from  freezing-  to  boiling-point  at  Paris  the  results : 

Hydrogen 0.003667 

Atmospheric  air 0.003665 

Nitrogen 0.003668 

Carbonic  acid 0.003688 

In  works  on  thermodynamics  it  has  been  commonly  as- 
sumed that  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  for  air  may  be  used  for 
all  gases,  and  at  all  temperatures  and  pressures,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, on  the  centigrade  scale    a  is  0.003665,   or  very 

nearly Professor  Holman  f  suggests  that  as  the  pressure 

273 
approaches   zero   the   coefficient   of   dilatation   of   all   gases 

approaches 

•     .  I 

a  = , 

273.7 

which  agrees  with  thermodynamic  investigations  relating  to  the 
absolute  zero  of  temperature.     On  the  Fahrenheit  scale 

I 

a  = . 

492.7 

Characteristic  Equation. — From  equation  (57)  we  may 
calculate  any  special  volume,  such  as  i^,,  getting 

^.  =  ^0(1  +  ^)j^y 

*  M/moires  de  V Institut  de  France^  tome  xxi. 

f  Lecture  Notes  on  Heat,  Mass.  Inst.  Technology. 
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Assuming  that  p^  in  equation  (56)  is  the  normal  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere/,,  and  substituting  the  value  just  found  for  i\y 
we  have  for  the  combination  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay- 
Lussac 

P^  =  /r^o(i  +  ^J«)=  A^.«^v^  +  ^)  .    .    (58) 


If  now  we  assume  that  a  perfect  gas  contracts   part 

of  its  volume  at  freezing-point  for  each  degree  decrease  of 
temperature,  then  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  on  the 
scale  of  the  air-thermometer  is  273*^.7  C.  below  freezing-point; 
and  centigrade  temperatures  can  be  transformed  into  absolute 
temperatures  by  adding  273*^.7.  In  like  manner  the  zero  of  the 
air-thermometer  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  492°.  7  below  freez- 
ing-point, which  on  that  scale  is  at  32^;  and  absolute  tem- 
peratures will  be  obtained  by  adding  460**.  7  to  the  Fahrenheit 
temperatures. 

The  usual  form  of  the  characteristic  equation  for  perfect 
gases  may  be  derived  from  equation  (58)  by  substituting  T„ 

the  absolute  temperature  of  freezing-point,  for  — ,  giving 


/t/=  ^r=  RT,     .     .'   .     .      .     (59) 


where  7?  is  a  constant  representing  the  quantity 

For  solution  of  examples  it  is  more  convenient  to  write 
equation  (59)  in  the  form 

pv       p,v. 
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Absolute  Temperatures. — For  convenient  reference  it  is 
desirable  to  write  down  the  equations 

y  =  /  4*  273^7  centigrade  scale, 
r  =  /  +  460*^.7  Fahrenheit  scale, 

in  which  /  is  the  ordinary  temperature  by  the  thermometer 
and  T  is  the  absolute  temperature. 

Relation  of  French  and  English  Units — Both  French 
and  English  standard  units  of  length  and  weight  are  arbitrary 
standards  represented  by  the  length  of  bars  or  the  weight  of 
certain  pieces  pf  metal.  The  French  metre  is  the  length 
from  end  to  end  of  a  bar  of  platinum  at  freezing-point ;  the 
English  yard  is  the  length  from  one  line  to  another  on  a 
bronze  bar  at  62^  F. ;  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  de- 
fining the  standards,  comparisons  are  very  difficult.  The  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  standards  used  in  this  book  is  that  given 
by  Professor  Rogers,*  namely, 

one  metre  =  39.3702  inches. 

The  last  figure,  2,  is  probably  uncertain  to  the  extent  of 
one  unit.  For  engineering  work  the  metre  may  be  assumed 
to  be  equal  to  39.37  inches. 

The  ratio  of  the  standards  of  weight  f  is 

one  kilogram  =  2.20462125  pounds. 

Acceleration  due  to  Gravity.— The  force  with  which  a 
body  is  attracted  towards  the  earth  is  proportional  to  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity,  and  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
with  the  altitude  above  sea-level,  as  given  by  the  equation  J 

^==  980.6056  --  2.5028  cos  2\  —  0.000003A,     .  (61) 


*  Proc,  Am,  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Set,,  1882-83;  ^^so  additional  observations, 
t  Miller,  Phil,  Transactions,  cxlvi,  1856. 
X  Everett's  Units  and  Phys.  Const. 
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in  which  g  is  the  acceleration  in  centimetres  per  second,  \  is 
the  latitude,  and  h  is  the  altitude  above  the  sea  in  centimetres. 

Standard  Latitude. — It  is  customary  to  reduce  all  physi- 
cal observations  which  are  affected  by  the  attraction  of  gravity 
to  the  latitude  of  45°  and  to  sea-level.  This  reduction  affects 
the  fifth  significant  figure,  and  consequently  is  properly 
recognized  in  recording  physical  constants  which  may  be 
used  by  engineers,  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  for  an 
engineer  to  reduce  such  physical  constants  to  the  place  where 
he  may  be  located. 

Specific  Pressure. — The  normal  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  column  of 
mercury  760  mm.  high  at  freezing-point.  Now  Regnault* 
gives  for  the  weight  of  a  litre,  or  one  cubic  decimetre,  of 
mercury  13.5959  kilograms;  consequently  the  specific  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  under  normal  conditions  is 

/o  =  10333  kilograms  per  square  metre. 

Using  the  conversion  units  given  above  for  reducing  this 
specific  pressure  to  the  English  system  of  units  gives 

/o  =  2116.32  pounds  per  square  foot, 

which  corresponds  to. 

14.6967  pounds  per  square  inch, 
or  to 

29.921  inches  of  mercury. 

It  is  customary  and  sufficient  to  use  for  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

*  M/moires  de  V Institut  de  France^    vol.  xxi. 
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Densities  of  Gases. — The  weights  in  kilograms  of  one 
cubic  metre  of  several  gases,  as  determined  by  Regnault,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Atmospheric  air 1. 293187 

Nitrogen 1. 256167 

Oxygen i  .429802 

Hydrogen 0.089578 

Carbonic  acid 1. 977414 

Now  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  Paris,  as  calculated 
by  equation  (61),  is  980.9218  centimetres,  while  the  acceler- 
ation at  45°  latitude  and  at  sea-level  is  980.6056  centimetres; 
consequently  the  pressure  due  to  760  mm.  of  mercury  at  45® 
latitude  is  equivalent  to  that  of  only 

^  980.6056 

760  X  ^g^g  =  759-755  mm. 

at  Paris,  and  the  weights  of  one  cubic  metre  of  the  several  gases 
at  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  smaller  in  a 
like  proportion.  To  get  the  specific  volumes  we  may  multiply 
the  weights  by  the  ratio 

759-755 
760    ' 

and  then  take  the  reciprocal  of  the  results,  giving  results  set 
down  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Specific  Volumes.— The  following  table  gives  the  specific 
volumes  of  several  gases  in  cubic  metres  per  kilogram : 

VOLUMES   IN   CUBIC    METRES    OF  ONE   KILOGRAM 
AT  45°  OF    LATITUDE. 

Atmospheric  air 0-7735327 

Nitrogen 0.7963291 

Oxygen 0.699623 1 

Hydrogen , 11. 16705 

Carbonic  acid 0.5058741 
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The  corresponding  quantities  for  English  units  are  given 
in  the  next  table : 

VOLUMES  IN  CUBIC  FEET  OF  ONE  POUND  AT  45°  OF  LATITUDE. 

Atmospheric  air , . .  12. 3909 

Nitrogen 12.7561 

Oxygen 11. 2070 

Hydrogen 178.881 

Carbonic  acid 8. 10324 

Value  of  R. — The  constant  R  which  appears  in  the  usual 
form  of  the  characteristic  equation  for  a  gas  represents  the 
expression 

The  values  for  R  corresponding  to  the  French  and  the 
English  system  of  units  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

^"  ^   French  units.  R  =  ^°333  X  0-77353  ^  .  ,   (g,) 

273.7  _       ' 

T-        1.   t_  .^         r>  2II6.3    X    12.391  ,,    . 

English  units,  R  = ^— ^ ^^  =  53.22.  .    (63) 

Value  of  R  for  other  gases  may  be  calculated  in  a  like 
manner. 

Solution  of  Problems. —  Many  problems  involving  the 
properties  of  air  or  other  gases  may  be  solved  by  the  charac- 
teristic equation 

PV     =    RTy 

or  by  the  equivalent  equation 

which  for  general  use  is  the  more  convenient. 
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In  the  first  of  these  two  equations  the  specific  pressure  and 
Tolume  to  be  used  for  English  measures  are  pounds  per  square 
foot,  and  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  one  pound. 

For  example^  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  volume  of  3 
pounds  of  air  at  60  pounds  gauge-pressure  and  at  100**  F. 
Assuming  a  barometric  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch, 

53.22(460.7+  100)  ,  .    , 
-^      VH      -L-r )  _  2.774  cubic  feet 


(14.7+60)144 

is  the  volume  of  i  pound  of  air  under  the  given  conditions, 
and  3  pounds  will  have  a  volume  of 

3  X  2.774  =  8.322  cubic  feet. 

The  second  equation  has  the  advantage  that  any  units  may 
be  used,  and  that  it  need  not  be  restricted  to  one  unit  of 
weight. 

For  example,  let  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas,  at 
100°  C.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure,  be  2  cubic  yards;  re- 
quired the  volume  at  200**  C.  and  at  10  atmospheres.     Here 

\ov        I  X  2 


473.7       373.7 

473.7  X  2  ,..        J 

V  =  ^Q  ^  ^^^^  =0.2535  cubic  yards. 

Application  of  the  Laws  of  rhermodynamics. — Equa- 
tion (55),  page  48, 


.,-..  =  ^7{f),.(f.. 


which  was  deduced  by  applying  both  laws  of  thermodynamics 
to  equation  (7),  may  be  most  conveniently  used  in  this  place. 
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Differentiating  the  characteristic  equation 

pv  =  RT, 

we  obtain 

(dv\        R  (dp\        R 


(dv\  _A 
\dt  h  -  T' 


p'  \iti''^  v' 

which  substituted  in  equation  (55)  gives 

Cp  —  c^-zz.  AR (64) 

Specific  Heat  at  Constant  Pressure. — The  specific  heat 
for  true  gases  is  very  nearly  constant,  and  may  be  considered 
to  be  so  for  thermodynamic  equations.  Regnault  gives  for 
the  mean  values  for  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Atmospheric  air 0.2375 

Nitrogen ; 0.2438 

Oxygen 0.2175 

Hydrogen 3.409 

Specific  Heat  at  Constant  Volume.— It  is  evident  from 
inspection  of  equation  (64)  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
volume  is  a  constant,  and  that  equation  also  gives  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  calculating  this  quantity.  Most  comnionly  the 
ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  is  determined,  as  follows : 

''  =  7r~^R'    •.....•..     (65) 
I 

^  I  ^ 

^"^_      10333x0.77353     * 

426.9  X  273.7  X  0.2375 
K  =  1.4046  =  1.405,  nearly. 
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Thermal  Capacities. — Substituting  the  values  of  the  par- 
tial differential  coefficients  as  deduced  from  equation  (59),  in 
equations  (11),  (15),  17),  and  (18),  we  have  for  the  values  of 
the  thermal  capacities  for  gases 


^l;*^^  /=|(0-..)     =l{c,-c,y,.    .     .    (66) 


U^urC^fT^  f«  =  — 


U^urT^fr^  fnz=i'^  ^{Cp  -c;)=^  j{cp  -<:,);.     .     (67) 


^  =  l^-  =  7^-'     •./....    (68) 


\  ^  =  ^^>  =  -0 (69) 


General  Equations. — To   deduce  the  general  equations 
for  gases  from  equations  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  it  is  only  necessary, 
to  replace  the  letters  /,  m,  n,  and  0  by  their  values  just  ob- 
tained, giving 

T 
dQ=:cJt-\-{c^^c,)-dv\    ....     (70) 


dQ=^c^t  +  {C'c;r^dp\     ....     (71) 


dQ^c^ylp  +  Cpjdv.      .     .     .     .     .     (72) 
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Isothermal  Line — The  equation  to  the  isothermal  line 
for  a  gas  is  obtained  by  making  T  a  constant  in  the  character- 
istic equation,  so  that 

or 

pv-p,v, (73) 

This  equation  will  be  recognized  as  the  expression  of 
Boyle's  law.  It  is,  of  course,  the  equation  to  an  equilateral 
hyperbola. 

To  obtain  the  external  work  during  an  isothermal  expan- 
sion  we  may  substitute  for/  in  the  expression 


W=  fpdv 


from  the  equation  to  the  isothermal  line  just  stated,  using 
for  limits  the  final  and  initial  volumes,  v^  and  v^ : 


W  =  p,v^  j     —=/,»,  log,-'.      .     .     .     (74) 

If  the  problem  in  any  case  calls  for  the  external  work  of 
bne  unit  of  weight  of  a  gas,  then  t/,  and  z/,  must  be  the  initial 
and  final  specific  volumes;  but  in  many  cases  the  initial  and 
final  volumes  are  given  without  any  reference  to  a  weight, 
and  it  is  then  sufficient  to  find  the  external  work  for  the  given 
expansion  from  the  initial  to  the  final  volume  without  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  they  are  specific  volumes. 

The  pressures  must  always  be  specific  pressures ;  in  the 
English  system  the  pressures  must  be  expressed  in  pounds  on 
the  square  foot  before  using  them  in  the  equation  for  external 
work  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  thermodynamic  equation. 

For  example y  the  specific  volume  of  air  at  freezing-point  and 
at  14.7  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  is  about  12.4  cubic 
feet ;  at  the  same  temperature  and  at  29.4  pounds  per  square 
inch  the  specific  volume  is  6.2  cubic  feet.    The  external  work 
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during  an  isothermal  expansion  of  one  pound  of  air  from  6.2 
to  12.4  cubic  feet  is 


12. A. 

=  29.4  X  144  X  6.2  log,  -^ —  =  18190  foot-pounds. 

For  exampUy  the  external  work  of  isothermal  expansion 
from  3  cubic  feet  and  60  pounds  pressure  by  the  gauge  to  a 
volume  of  7  cubic  feet  is 

7 
W^=  (60  +  14.7)144  X  3  log,  -  =  27340  foot-pounds. 

In  both  problems  the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  multi- 
plied by  144  to  reduce  it  to  the  square  foot.  In  the  first 
problem  the  pressures  are  absolute,  that  is,  they  are  measured 
from  zero  pressure ;  in  the  second  problem  the  pressure  by 
the  gauge  is  60  pounds  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  here  assumed  to  be  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
is  added  to  give  the  absolute  pressure.  In  careful  ex- 
perimental work  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured 
by  a  barometer  and  is  added  to  the  gauge-pressure. 

Isoenergic  Line. — The  isothermal  line  for  a  perfect  gas 
is  also  the  isoenergic  line,  a  fact  that  may  be  proved  as 
follows:  The  heat  applied  during  an  isothermal  expansion 
may  be  calculated  by  making  T  a  constant  in  equation  (70) 
and  then  integrating;   thus: 

(2  =  (r^  -  c,)T,  I    --^  =  (r^  -  c^) T,  log,  ^ , 

or,  substituting  for  Cp  —  c„  from  equation  (64), 

Q=A/iTJog/^  =  Ap,v,log,^-i.       .     .     (75) 
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A  comparison  of  equation  (75)  with  equation  (74)  shows 
that  the  heat  applied  during  an  isothermal  expansion  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  external  work,  or  we  may  say  that  all  the  heat 
applied  is  changed  into  external  work,  so  that  the  intrinsic 
energy  is  not  changed. 

An  interesting  corollary  of  the  discussion  just  given  is  that 
an  infinite  isothermal  expansion  gives  an  infinite  amount  of 
work.  Thus  the  area  contained  between 
the  axis  OV  (Fig.  26),  the  ordinate  ab^  and 
the  isothermal  line  aa  extended  without 
limit  is 

Fig.  26.  v^ 

This  may  also  be  seen  from  the  consideration  that  if  heat 
be  continually  applied,  and  all  changed  into  work,  there  will 
be  a  limitless  supply  of  work. 

Adiabatic  Lines. — During  an  adiabatic  change — for  exam- 
ple, the  expansion  of  a  gas  in  a  non-conducting  cylinder — heat 
is  not  communicated  to,  nor  abstracted  from,  the  gas;  conse- 
quently dQ  in  equations  (70),  (71),  and  {j2)  becomes  zero. 

From  equation  (72) 

T  T 

o  =  ^G  =  c—dp  -[-  Cfr:^dv\ 

c^dv 


«-/ 


dv  ^      dp  ^ 


The  ratio  -^  of  the  specific  heats  may  be  represented  by  #f, 
and  the  above  equation  may  be  written 


p <7^ 

vy  =  v^p^  =  const {JT) 
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This  is  the  adtabatic  equation  for  a  perfect  gas  which  is 
most  frequently  used.  If  adiabatic  equations  involving  other 
variables,  such  as  z/,  and  7",,  are  desired,  they  may  be  derived 
from  equation  (76)  by  aid  of  the  characteristic  equation,  which 
for  this  purpose  may  be  written 


so  that 


pv 
T 

-  t: 

P' 

and 


fe)  -i' (7«) 

.-.    Tif-^^T^vr^ (79) 

Or  equations  (78)  and  (79)  may  be  deduced  directly  from 
equation  (70)  as  equations  (76)  and  {^77)  were  from  equa- 
tion {J2\ 

In  like  manner  we  may  deduce  from  equation  (71) 


Tp  -    ^  T,p,   - (80) 

or  wc  may  derive  it  from  equation  (76). 
To  find  the  external  work  the  equation 

W^  J pdv 

maybe  used  after  substituting  for/  from  equation  {;n)\ 

-    •v^^A^-($-} Cs.) 
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\. 


In  Fig.  2^  the  area  between  the  axis  OVy 
the  ordinate  ba^  and  the  adiabatic  line  aa  ex- 
tended without  limit  becomes 


Fig.  27.  t^  —  \ 

and  not  infinity,  as  is  the  case  with  the  isothermal  line. 

Here,  as  with  the  calculation  of  external  work  during  iso- 
thermal expansion,  specific  volumes  should  be  used  when  the 
problem  involves  a  unit  of  weight ;  but  work  may  be  calcul- 
ated for  any  given  initial  and  final  volumes  without  consider- 
*  ing  whether  they  are  specific  volumes  or  not.  The  pressures 
are  always  pounds  on  the  square  foot  for  the  English 
system. 

For  exampUy  the  external  work  of  adiabatic  expansion 
from  3  cubic  feet  and  60  pounds  pressure  by  the  gauge  to  the 
volume  of  7  cubic  feet  is 

W=  '^•\l,\^Jl'\  I  -  (f )'"' " '  I  =  ^3140  foot-pounds. 

which  is  considerably  less  than  the  work  for  the  correspond- 
ing isothermal  expansion. 

Intrinsic  Energy. — Since  external  work  during  an  adia- 
batic expansion  is  done  at  the  expenseoc^  thf  intrinsic 
energy,  the  work  obtainable  by  an  infinity  expansion  can- 
not be  greater  than  the  intrinsic  energy.  If  it  be  admit- 
ted that  such  an  expansion  changes  all  of  the  intrinsic  energy 
into  external  work  we  shall  have 

£.=  W'.  =  ^ (82) 

which  gives  a  ready  way  of  calculating  intrinsic  energy.  In 
practice  we  always  deal  with  differences  of  intrinsic  energy, 
so  that  even  if  there  be  a  residual  intrinsic  energy  after  an 
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infinite  adiabatic  expansion  the  error  of  our  method  will  be 
eliminated  from  an  equation  having  the  form 


£,-£.= 


/c  — I 


K  —I 


(83) 


Exponential  Equation. — The  expansions  and  compres- 
sions of  air  and  other  gases  in  practice  are  seldom  exactly 
isothermal  or  adiabatic ;  more  commonly  an  actual  operation 
is  intermediate  between  the  two.  It  is  convenient  and 
usually  sufficient  to  represent  such  expansions  by  an  exponen- 
tial equation, 

/z/«=A^/,      .......    (84) 

in  which  n  has  a  value  between  unity  and  1.405.  The  form 
of  integration  for  external  work  is  the  same  as  for  that  of 
adiabatic  expansion,  and  the  amount  of  external  work  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  for  adiabatic  and  that  for  isothermal 
expansion. 

Change  of  temperature  during  such  an  expansion  may  be 
calculated  by  the  equations 


(85) 

(86) 


7v—=:  7;f,"-',  .    . 

I-fl  I-* 

which    may  be   deduced  from    equation  (84)  by  aid  of  the 
characteristic  equation 

pv  =  RT 

as  equation  (79)  is  deduced  from  equation  (76). 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  exponent  of  an  equation  repre- 
senting a  curve  passing  through  two  points,  as  a^  and  a^  (Fig. 
28),  we  may  proceed  by  taking  logarithms  of 
both  sides  of  the  equation 

giving 

n  log  t\  +  log  A  =  »  log  v^  +  log  /„ 


Fig.  28. 
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SO  that 

^^  log/. -log/. (87) 

log  v^  —  log  z/j 

For  example,  the  exponent  of  an  equation  to  a  curve  pass- 
ing through  the  points 

A  =  74.  7>     ^i  =  3»     and    /,  =  30,    v^:=:7 


IS 


log  74.7  -  log  30 

W  =    ; ; =     I.I  04* 

log  7  -  log  3 


Entropy. — For  any  reversible  process 
consequently  from  equations  (70),  (71),  and  (72)  we  have 


dt  dp 

d(t>  =  Cfj  +    {c^  —  Cp)  --, 


and,  integrating  between  limits, 


0.  -  0.  =  c,  log.  ^  +  (^^  -  <:,)     log,  ^,    .      (88) 
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^t  Pi 

0.  -  ^1  =  ^p  log,  J.     +  {c^  -  c,)  log   ~,     .     (89) 

A  ^% 

<f^,-^x  =   Cy  log/  —   +  Cp  log,  ^»         .        •  .       (90) 


which  give  ready  means  of  calculating  changes  of  entropy. 

For  example,  the  change  of  entropy  in  passing  from  the 
pressure  of  74.7  pounds  absolute  per  square  inch  and  the 
volume  of  3  cubic  feet  to  the  pressure  of  30  pounds  absolute 
and  the  volume  of  7  cubic  feet  is 


0.237s  ,30  ,7 

^'  -  •^'  =  T^  ^°^'^7  +  ^•^'^^S  log,-  =  0.0454. 


Since  the  pressures  form  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  fraction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  reduce  them  to  the 
square  foot.  In  this  problem  the  pressures  and  volumes  are 
taken  at  random ;  they  correspond  to  a  temperature  of  146® 
F.  at  the  initial  condition. 

Comparison  of  the  Air-thermometer  with  the  Absolute 
Scale — In  connection  with  the  isodynamic  line  it  was  shown 
that  the  intrinsic  energy  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only. 
This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  characteristic  equation 
on  the  assumption  that  the  scale  of  the  air-thermometer  coin- 
cides with  the  thermodynamic  scale,  and  it  affords  a  delicate 
method  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  characteristic  equation,  and 
of  comparing  the  two  scales. 

The  most  complete  experiments  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  Joule  and  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  forced  air 
slowly  through  a  porous  plug  in  a  tube  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  heat  was  transmitted  to  or  from  the  air  during  the  process. 
Also  the  velocity  both  before  and  beyond  the  plug  was  so 
small  that  the  work  due  to  the  change  of  velocity  could  be 
disregarded.     All  the  work  that  would  be  developed  in  free 
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expansion  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  pressure  was  used  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  friction  in  the  plug,  and  so  con- 
verted into  heat,  and  as  none  of  this  heat  escaped  it  was  re- 
tained by  the  air  itself,  the  plug  remaining  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature. It  therefore  appears  that  the  intrinsic  energy  re- 
mained the  same,  and  that  a  change  of  temperature  indicated 
a  deviation  from  the  assumptions  of  the  theory  of  perfect 
gases. 

In  the  discussion  of  results  given  by  Joule  and  Thomson  * 
in  1854  they  give  for  the  absolute  temperature  of  freezing- 
point  273^.7  C.  As  the  result  of  later  f  experiments  they 
state  that  the  cooling  for  a  difference  of  pressure  of  100  inches 
of  mercury  is  represented  on  the  centigrade  scale  by 


o^92V 


Mi'A" 


The  following  table  shows  the   agreement  between  this 
statement  and  the  results  of  experiment : 

FLOW   OF   AIR   THROUGH   POROUS  PLUG: 


Temperature. 

Cooling  Effect : 

By  Experiment. 

By  Calculation. 

0** 

7.1 

39-5 

92.8 

0.92 
0.88 
0.75 
0.51 

0.92 
0.87 
0.70 
0.51 

From  the  work  of  these  experiments  Rowland  %  deduced 
the  following  comparison  of  the  air-thermometer  at  constant 
volume  with  the  absolute  thermodynamic  scale  of  temperature : 

*  Philosophical  Transactions^  vol,  144,  p.  349. 

t  /*«<^',  voL  152,  p.  579. 

X  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  xv  (N.  S.  viii),  p.  75,  1879. 
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REDUCTION   OF   THE  AIR-THERMOMETER  TO   THE 
ABSOLUTE  SCALE. 

(Centigrade,) 


Temperature  above  Freezing. 

Correction  to  Air- 
thermometer. 

Air-thermometer. 

Absolute  Scale. 

0* 
lO 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

8^ 

90 

100 

200 
300 
400 

Soo 

0 

9.9972 
19.9952 
29.9939 
39.9933 
49.9932 
59.9937 
69.9946 
■    79.9956 
89.9978 
100.000 
200.037 
300.092 
400.157 
500.228 

e 

—  0.0028 

—  0.0048 

—  0.0061 

—  0.0067 

—  0.0068 

—  0.0063 

—  0.0054 

—  0.0044 

—  0.0022 
0. 

+  0.037 
-f  0.092 
-f  0.157 
+  0.228 

C     AB 


Velocity  of  Sound.— Sound  is  transmitted  through  the 
air  in  spherical  waves,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of 
sound  the  waves  are  sensibly  plane  waves, 
and  the  progress  of  the  wave  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  plane  wave  in  a  straight  tube 
of  uniform  section.  Let  Fig.  29  repre- 
sent a  tube  one  square  metre  in 


Fig.  39. 

section  in  which  a  wave 
moves  with  a  linear  velocity  «,  metres  per  second ;  that  is,  a 
point  at  a  given  phase  of  the  wave — for  example,  C  at  the 
greatest  condensation — moves  at  that  velocity. 

Since  the  wave  moves  with  the  velocity  «^,  the  volume  of 
air  disturbed  in  a  unit  of  time  is  «,  cubic  metres.  If  the 
specific  volume  in  the  undisturbed  state  is  v^,  then  the  weight 
of  air  disturbed  in  a  second  is 


^VWA^^ 


w^mg^^^, 


m  being  the  mass  of  air  which  has  the  weight  w. 
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Imagine  two  planes  A  and  £  at  a  small  distance  apart,  which 
also  move  with  the  velocity  u^,  so  that  they  remain  at  the  same 
phase  of  the  wave.  Let  the  absolute  velocities  of  the  air  at 
these  planes  be  «,  and  «, ;  then  the  velocities  of  the  air 
through  the  planes — that  is,  the  velocities  relatively  to  the 
planes — is,  for^,  ««  —  «„  and  for  By  u^  —  //,.  With  v^  and 
z/,  for  the  specific  volumes  at  these  planes  the  weights  that 
pass  through  the  planes  A  and  B  per  second  are 

"^^HJtl       and       '^i— ?i'. 


Since  the  phase  of  that  portion  of  the  wave  between  A  and 
B  is  constant,  the  weight  of  the  air  between  them  is  also  con- 
stant, and  as  much  air  enters  per  second  as  leaves  during  that 
time.  Again :  as,  on  the  whole,  the  air  is  not  transmitted,  but 
only  compressed  and  rarefied,  the  whole  air  disturbed  per 
second  must  pass  through  the  space  between  the  planes. 
Therefore 


= =  —  =  mt\ 

u^  —  u^  —  mv^^'y 


Now  as  the  mass  m  enters  the  space  between  the  planes 
with  the  absolute  velocity  Ui,  and  an  equal  mass  leaves  with 
the  velocity  «„  consequently  there  is  a  change  of  momentum 

and  since  this  cannot  come  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  par- 
ticles, it  must  come  from  the  difference  of  pressures  at  A  and 
B;  thus: 
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As  the  planes  A  and  £  approach  each  other  p^  and/,,  z/, 
and  v^  approach  in  value,  and  at  the  limit 

dv        -y^        g  v:  • 

the  last  reduction  being  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  value 
of  m  from  the  preceding  work.     Solving  for  u^ , 

"••=-^'•1. 

The  vibrations  are  so  rapid  that  the  changes  of  state  may 
be  assumed  to  be  adiabatic ;  consequently  equation  (72)  gives 

o  =  rfG  =  Jz'rf/  +  ^/^ir/: 

'  '     dv  i-v      '^  ^'* 

The  planes  A  and  B  may  be  taken  at  any  phase  of  the 
wave ;  for  example^  at  the  phase  where  the  pressure  and  vol- 
ume are  normal*  in  which  case 

dp  _     p> . 

— —    —    —    /v         • 

dv  V, 

Substituting  in  the  equation  for  «, ,  we  have 

The  equation  is  commonly  given  in  terms  of  the  density, 
y ,  as  follows : 


(91) 
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The  velocity  of  sound  from  direct  experiment  was  found 
by  Moll  and  Van  Beek  to  be  332.26  metres  per  second;  by 
Regnault  to  be  330.70  metres  per  second.  Kayser  found 
from  Kundt's  dust  figures  the  wave  length  corresponding  to  a 
certain  tone,  and  therefrom  deduced  the  velocity  of  sound,  and 
gives  for  the  velocity  332.50  metres  per  second.  The  true 
value  must  be  nearly  332  metres  per  second.  Solving  equa- 
tion (91)  for  /c,  and  inserting  the  known  values  of  p^v^  and  g 
for  Paris, 


332 


gv^p^      9.8092  X  0.77328  X  10333  ' 

K   =    1.4063. 

This  result  as  calculated  compares  very  well  with  that 
already  calculated  by  aid  of  equation  {65),  but  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  value  assigned  to  the  velocity  of  sound 
whether  the  comparison  is  satisfactory  or  not.  Now  that  the 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  Row- 
land has  reduced  the  probable  error  of  that  physical  constant 
to  a  small  amount  the  calculation  by  equation  (6$)  is  to  be 
preferred,  especially  as  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  results  o( 
direct  experiments  by  Rontgen. 

Rontgen's  Experiments, — Direct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine K  may  be  made  as  follows  •  Suppose  that  a  vessel  is 
filled  with  air  at  a  pressure  /.  ,  while  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  p^^  Let  a  communication  be  opened  with  the 
atmosphere  sufficient  to  suddenly  equalize  the  pressure;  then 
let  it  be  closed,  and  let  the  pressure  /.,  be  observed  after  the 
air  has  again  attained  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  first  operation  is  sufficiently  rapid  it  may  be  assumed 
to  be  adiabatic,  and  we  may  use  equation  {77^,  from  which 


log  t'a  —  log  V, 
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The  second  operation  is  at  constant  volume ;  consequently 
the  specific  volume  is  the  same  at  the  final  state  as  after  the 
adiabatic  expansion  of  the  first  operation.  But  the  initial  and 
final  temperatures  are  the  same ;   consequently 

v,p,  =  Vap^ ; 

.-.     log  Va  -  log  V,  =  log/,  —  log/,, 

which  substituted  in  equation  (92)  gives 

__log/,  -  log/. 


log/,  -  log/. 


(93) 


The  same  experiment  may  be  made  by  rarefying  the  air  in 
the  vesseU  in  which  case  the  sign  of  the  second  term  changes^ 

Rontgen  *  employed  this  method,  using  a  vessel  contain- 
ing 70  litres,  and  measuring  the  pressure  with  a  gauge  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  aneroid  barometer.  Instead  of 
assuming  the  pressure /«  at  the  instant  of  closing  the  stop-cock 
to  be  that  of  the  atmosphere,  he  measured  it  with  the  same 
instrument.     A  mean  of  ten  experiments  on  air  gave 

K  =  1.4053. 

The  value  which  will  be  used  in  this  book  for  the  ratio  of 
the  specific  heats  of  air  is 

/c  =  -^=  1.405. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 .  Find  the  weight  of  4  cubic  metres  of  hydrogen  at  30°  C 
and  under  the  pressure  of  800  mm.  of  mercury.     Ans.  0.3398 

kg. 

2.  Find  the  volume  of  3  pounds  of  nitrogen  at  a  pressure 
of  45  pounds  to  the  square  inch  by  the  gauge  and  at  80°  F. 
Ans.   10.34  cu.  ft. 

*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  cxlviii,  p.  580. 
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3.  Find  the  temperature  at  which  one  kilogram  of  air  will 
occupy  one  cubic  metre  when  at  a  pressure  of  20,cx)0  kilograms 
per  square  metre.     Ans.  411°. 2  C. 

4.  Find  the  pressure  at  which  2  pounds  of  carbonic  acid 
at  freezing-point  of  water  will  occupy  3  cubic  feet.  Ans.  79.4 
pounds  per  sq.  in. 

5.  A  gas-receiver  having  the  volume  of  3  cubic  feet  con- 
tains half  a  pound  of  oxygen  at  70°  F.  What  is  the  press- 
ure?    Ans.   29.6  pounds  per  sq.  in. 

6.  A  spherical  balloon  20  feet  in  diameter  is  to  be  inflated 
with  hydrogen  at  60°  F.  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30.2 
inches,  so  that  gas  may  not  be  lost  on  account  of  expansion 
when  it  has  risen  till  the  barometer  stands  at  19.6  inches  and 
-the  temperature  falls  to  40**  F.  How  many  pounds  and  how 
many  cubic  feet  are  to  be  run  in?  Ans.  15.  i  pounds,  2828 
cu.  ft. 

7.  A  gas-receiver  holds  14  ounces  of  nitrogen  at  20*^  C. 
and  under  a  pressure  of  29.6  inches  of  mercury.  How  many 
will  it  hold  at  32"*  F.  and  at  the  normal  pressure  of  760  mm.  ? 
Ans.    15.18  oz. 

8.  Two  cubic  feet  of  air  expand  at  50°  F.  from  a  pressure 
of  80  pounds  to  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  by  the  gauge.  What 
is  the  external  work?     Ans.  6464  ft.  lbs. 

9.  What  would  have  been  the  external  work  had  the  air 
expanded  adiabatically?     Ans.  4450  ft. -lbs. 

10.  Find  the  external  work  of  2  pounds  of  air  which  ex- 
pand adiabatically  until  it  doubles  its  volume,  the  initial 
pressure  being  100  pounds  absolute  and  the  initial  tempera- 
ture 100**  F.     Ans.   36,100  ft.-lbs. 

1 1 .  Find  the  external  work  of  one  kilogram  of  hydrogen 
which,  starting  with  the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  and  with 
the  temperature  of  500*^  C,  expands  adiabatically  till  the 
temperature  becomes  30*^  C.     Ans.  489,280  m.-kg. 

12.  Find  the  exponent  for  an  exponential  curve  passing 
through  the  points/  =30,  z/  =  1.9,  and/,  =  15,  v^  =  9.6. 
Ans.  0.4279* 
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13.  Find  the  exponent  for  a  curve  to  pass  through  the 
points/  =  40,  z/  =  2,  and  p^  =  12,  i\  =  6.     Ans.    1.0959. 

14.  In  examples  12  and  13  let/  be  the  pressure  in  pounds 
on  the  square  inch  and  v  the  volume  in  cubic  feet.  Find  the 
external  work  of  expansion  in  each  case.  Ans.  21,900  and 
12,010  ft. -lbs. 

15.  Find  the  intrinsic  energy  of  one  pound  of  nitrogen 
under  the  standard  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  and  at  freezing- 
point  of  water.     Ans.  66,655  ft. -lbs. 

16.  A  pound  of  air  has  the  volume  6  cubic  feet  under  the 
pressure  of  30ipaunds  absolute  to  the  square  inch.  Find  the 
intrinsic  ener^^)     5^"^-   64,000  ft.-lbs. 

17.  In  example  16  find  the  increase  of  entropy  above 
that  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  freezing-point.  Ans. 
•^  0.0516. 

18.  A  kilogram  of  oxygen  at  the  pressure  of  6  atmos- 
pheres and  at  100**  C.  expands  isothermally  till  it  doubles  its 
volume.     Find  the  change  of  entropy.     Ans.     0.0434. 

19.  Suppose  a  hot-air  engine,  in  which  the  maximum 
pressure  is  100  pounds  absolute,  and  the  maximum  temper- 
ature is  600**  F.,  to  work  on  a  Camot*s  cycle.  Let  the 
initial  volume  be  2  cubic  feet,  let  the  volume  after  isothermal 
expansion  be  3  cubic  feet,  and  the  volume  after  adiabatic 
expansion  be  8  cubic  feet.  Find  the  external  work  of  one 
<:ycle;  also  the  horse-power  if  the  engine  is  double-acting 
and  makes  30  revolutions  per  minute.  Ans.  4576  ft.-lbs., 
«.3  H.P. 
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CHAPTER   VL 
SATURATED  VAPORS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  saturated  vapors  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  experiments  of  Regnault.*  In  most 
works  on  steam  and  other  vapors  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments are  given  in  the  form  of  empirical  equations  dcs'gned 
to  be  used  for  calculating  tables  of  the  properties  of  vapors. 
Many  such  tables  have  been  calculated,  and  unfortunately 
they  show  such  diversity  of  values  as  to  lead  to  serious  incon- 
venience when  applied  in  practice.  It  therefore  appears 
advisable  to  give  the  original  data  on  which  the  empirical 
equations  are  based,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  limits  of  their 
application  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  attributed  to 
them.  The  constants  for  the  equations  for  calculating  the 
pressures  of  saturated  steam  at  different  temperatures  have 
been  recomputed  with  care  and  accuracy,  because  there  are 
minor  discrepancies  in  the  equations  given  by  Regnault. 
Rowland's  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
and  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  have  been  adopted,  and 
all  of  Regnault's  results  depending  thereon  have  been  revised 
and  brought  into  concordance  with  them. 

Pressure  of  Saturated  Vapor. — Regnault's  experiments 
on  the  temperature  of  saturated  vapor  consisted  essentially  in 
taking  the  temperature  of  the  boiling-point  of  the  vapor  under 
varying  pressures  of  the  atmosphere,  the  apparatus  being  so 
arranged  that  the  pressure  could  be  varied  from  a  small  frac- 
tion  of  an  atmosphere  to  more  than  twenty  atmospheres. 

^  Mdmoires  de  rinstitut  de  France ^  etc.,  tome  xxvi. 
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The  temperature  was  taken  with  mercurial  thermometers, 
and  the  pressures  were  measured  by  a  mercury  column,  and, 
after  the  necessary  corrections  were  applied  and  temperatures 
were  reduced  to  the  air-thermometer,  Regnault  selected  the 
results  he  deemed  most  trustworthy,  and  plotted  a  series  of 
points,  and  then  drew  a  smooth  curve  to  represent  the  whole 
series  of  experiments. 

He  then  selected  points  on  the  experimental  curve  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  and  with  these  points  as  data  he  calculated  the 
constants  of  empirical  formulae  for  use  in  calculating  the 
tabular  values.     The  formula  selected  was  of  the  form 


log/  =  ^  +  ^a*  +  ^/?«, 


(94) 


in  which  /  is  the  pressure,  and  n  is  the  temperature  minus 
the  constant  temperature  t^  of  the  lowest  limit  of  the  range  of 
temperature  to  which  the  formula  applies;   i.  e., 


«  =  /-/.. 


Let  the  points  through  which  the  curve  represented  by 
the  equation  is  to  pass  be  (A»  ^)»  (A»  0»  (A»  0>  (A»  ^i)* 
and  (A,  /J,  so  chosen  that 

.-.  /.-/.  =  2(/,-0»      (^-O  =  3(^ -^o),     (^-O  =  4(^-0. 
Substituting  the  five  known  values  of  /  and  /  in  equation  (94), 

^ogp^  —  a  +  b  +€', 

log  /j  =  ^  -f-  ba*'  -'•     4-  c/^'^  "'• ; 

log  A  =  ^  +  ^«'^^»"*'«^  +  c^^^^''^^ ;    I .      .      .     (95) 

log /,  =  tf  +  ^ar3('i-'o)  _|-  c/a^ih-^o) ; 

log  A  =  ^  +  *«*^'»-'»^  +  ^/?^('»-'»>. 
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5^ 


I 
-3 


Now  subtract  each  equation,  member  for  member,  from 
the  one  below  it,  and  for  convenience  let 

logA  —  log  A  =^« »  etc.,     «'»-'•  =  nt,     /?'»  -'•  =  n. 


y^  =  (w'  —  ffi)b  +  («•  —  «y ; 
y^  =  (;«"  -  m^)b  +  («"  -  ;«'y ; 
y^  =  (;«*  -  ne)b  +  (;«*  -  «>. 


(96) 


Solving   the   several   equations   for   c   and   equating   the 
values, 

y^  —  (w  —  I  )^  __  J'l  —  (w*  —  ^y 
«  —  I  "~  fC  —  n 


_  ^,  —  (»«'  —  w')^  _->'«•"  ('^*  ~  ^*)^ 


(97) 


ing, 


Again,  solving  for  b  and  equating  the  values  and  reduc- 

n  —  m        {n  —  m)m       {n  —  m)fn^* 
m^ny^  -  »«>.  =  w«r,  -  my,  =  wy,  -  y,. 
mny^  —  «y/,   =  ny,  — ^,; 
wiw^j  —  wy,  =  ny,  —  ^,. 


mn  = 


yx 


m  -t-  W  =    9 =  -^w  >     •        •        •        • 


»,«=-^\     ^'■^'  =N. 


•y*y* 


(98) 

(99) 
(100) 
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Equations  (99)  and  { 1 00)  enable  us  to  calculate  numerically 
the  values  of  M  and  N  from  the  five  given  values  of  log/. 
Then  solving  for  m  and  «, 


"=^+(f--)' 


Solving  one  of  the  equations  (97)  for  b^ 

a  =  -7 r z — a r  =  7 w r.         (lOI) 

n{m  —  I)  —  {m  —  w)       (w  —  i)(«  —  tn)        ^       ' 
Again,  solving  the  first  equation  of  (96)  for  c^ 

,=  — in^^    y^-^y*     .  .  (,02) 

From  the  first  equation  of  (95) 

^  =  logA-*-^r (103) 

Finally,  a  =z=  w'*  -  '•  ; (104) 

>5  =  «  '1  -  '0  ; (105) 

For  temperatures  below  freezing-point  Regnault  used  the 
equation 

/  =  a  +  *«-, (iq6) 

which  is  an  equation  to  a  curve  passing  through  three  points 
at  equidistant  temperatures,  and  of  which  the  solution  is  very 
simple. 
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Regnault's  Data  and  Equations  for  Steam. — For  equa- 
tion (io6)  the  data  are: 

/,  =  —  32°  C.        A  =  0-32  '""^*  ^^  mercury. 
/,  =  -  16^  C.         A  =  1.29    '*       *'      '* 
/,  =         o^C.        A  =  4.60    **       ''       '* 

From  which  Regnault  calculated  the  following  equation  by 
aid  of  seven-place  logarithms : 

A.  For  steam  from  —  32°  to  o**  C, 

p  ■=  a  -\-  bc^\ 

o  =  —  0.08038; 
log  b  =  9.6024724  —  10; 
log  a=  0.033398; 

n  =  32"  —  /. 

Regnault  uses  three  equations  of  the  form  given  by  equa- 
tion (97),  for  which  the  following  are  the  data : 

B. 


C. 


D. 


/,  =     0°   c. 

A  = 

4.60  mm 

of  mercury 

/.  =:      25°      C. 

A  = 

23-55     " 

/.  =    50°   c. 

A  = 

91.98      " 

/.=    75°    C. 

A  = 

288.50     " 

/,  =  100"   c. 

A  = 

760          " 

/,  =  100°   c. 

A  = 

760          •' 

/.  =  130°   c. 

A  = 

2030          " 

/.  =  leo"*  c. 

A  = 

4651.6       " 

/,  =  190°   c. 

A  = 

9426          " 

/.  =  220°    c. 

A  = 

17390 

/,  =   -20»C. 

A  = 

0.91      " 

^.  =  +4o''C. 

A  = 

54-91      " 

/,  =  100°   c. 

A  = 

760           •* 

^,  =  i6o»    C. 

A  = 

4651.6         '• 

t,  =  220°    C. 

A  = 

17390 
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And  from  these  data  he  calculated,  by  aid  of  seven-place 
logarithms,  the  following  equations,  which  are  correct  at  Paris: 

B.  For  steam  from  0°  to  100°  C, 

log  ^  =  fl  —  ^a*  4"  cfi*  \ 

a  =  4.7384380; 
log  b  =  0.61 1 6485  ; 
log  c  =  8.1340339  -  10; 
log  a  =  9.9967249  -  10; 
log  fi  =  0.006865036  ; 

«  =  /. 

C.  For  steam  from  loo**  to  220°  C, 

log  p  ■=.  a  —  boi^  +  ^P^  » 

«  =  5.4583895 ; 

log  3  =  0.4121470  ; 
logr  =  7.7448901  -  10; 
log  or  =  9.997412127  —  10  ; 

log/J  =  0.007590697; 
»  =  /  —  100. 

D.  For  steam  from  —  20°  to  220^  C, 

log  /  =  fl  —  ba"*  —  cp^  ; 
a  =  6.2640348  ; 

log  b  =  0.1397743 ; 

log  c  =  0.6924351  ; 
log  a=  9.994049292  —  10; 
log  fi  =  9.998343862  —  10 ; 
«  =s  /  +  20. 

Regnault  gives  complete  tables  of  the  properties  of  satu- 
rated steam,  calculated  by  the  equations  just  set  down,  using 
equations  A  and  B  for  their  respective  ranges  of  temperature, 
but  he  uses  equation  D  (which  applies  to  the  entire  range 
from  —  20*"  C.  to  +  220  C.)  instead  of  equation  C.     He  prob- 
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ably  did  this  because  the  constants  calculated  for  equation  C 
with  seven-place  logarithms  are  unsatisfactory.  None  of  the 
constants  calculated  by  seven-place  logarithms  are  quite  satis- 
factory, for  two  places  of  significant  figures  are  unavoidably  lost 
in  the  calculation  of  tables ;  one  place  is  lost  in  calculating 
the  constants,  and  one  is  lost  in  applying  the  equations,  leav- 
ing the  fifth  place,  which  should  appear  in  the  table,  subject 
to  error. 

Equations  for  the  Pressure  of  Steam  at  Paris. — In 
view  of  the  preceding  statements  it  appeared  desirable  to  re- 
calculate the  constants  for  equations  B  and  C  with  such  a 
degree  of  accuracy  as  to  exclude  any  doubt  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  the  results.  Accordingly  the  logarithms  of  the  five 
values  of  /  for  each  equation  were  taken  from  Vega*s  ten-place 
table,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  calculations  were  carried 
on  with  natural  numbers,  checking  by  independent  methods, 
with  the  following  results : 

B.  For  steam  from  o*"  to  ioo°  C, 

log  /  =  a  —  ba*  -\-  cfi^  ; 

a  =  4.7393622142  ; 
log  6  =  0.61 1 7400190  ; 
log  c  =  8.1320378383  —  10  ; 
log  a=  9.996725532820  —  10  ; 
log  ft  =  0.006S64675924  ; 

«  =  /. 

C,  For  steam  from  100°  to  220°  C, 

log  /  =  a  —  ^a"  -f  cfl" ; 

«  =  5.4574301234; 
log   *=ro.4ii978793i  ; 
log  c  =  7.7417476470  -  10  ; 
log  a=  9.99741 106346  —  10  ; 
log  p  =  0.0076424S9113  ; 

«  =r  /  —  100. 

Pressure  of  Steam  at  Latitude  45^  French  System.— 
It  is  customary  to  reduce  all  measurements  to  the  latitude  of 
45**  and  to  sea-level.  The  standard  thermometer  should 
then  have  its  boiling-  and  freezing-points  determined  under,  or 
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reduced  to,  such  conditions.  The  value  of  g^  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  gravity  given  by  equation  (61),  {59.809218  metres 
at  Paris,  latitude  48°  50'  14',  and  at  an  elevation  of  60 
metres.  At  45° and  at  sea-level  ^=-9.806056;  consequently 
760  mm.  of  mercury  at  45**  latitude  give  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of 

980.6056 
76^X  980.9218  =  759>755  mm. 

at  Paris,  and  by  equation  B  this  corresponds  to  a  temperature 

of  99*^.991  C.     In  other  words,   the    thermometer  which    is 

standard  at  45 '^  has  each  degree  0.99991  of  the  length  of  the 

degree  of  a  thermometer  standard  at  Paris. 

Again,  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  at  45°  latitude 

080.0218 
is  ^^ — TTTf.  times  the  height  of  a  column  which  will  give  the 

same  pressure  at  Paris.  Consequently  to  reduce  equation  B 
to  45°  latitude  we  have 

080.0218 
log  /  =  ^  +  log  |g3|^  -  bc^-^-  +  .^--'. 

and  for  equation  C 

log/  =  ^^  +  log    ^gQ5QL    —  ^a(*>-9999i/-  «oo)^  ^/J(o.9<Wx/-  «oo) 
=  a  +  log  ?8?:92i8    _  ^^  -  o.«>9ao.999x(^  .  xoo) 

'      ^  980.6056 

Jl.  (^R-  O-O09  l3-99Vi^i*  -  100). 

The  resulting  equations  are : 

B.   For  steam  from  o"*  to  100^  C.  at  45"*  latitude, 

log/=:^,  -  *V  +  ^A*; 

^.  =  4.7395022; 
log  b  =  0.61 1 7400190; 
log  c  =  8.1320378383  -  10; 
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log  a,  =  9.996725827522  —  10; 
log/^,  =  0.006864058103 ; 
«  =  /. 

C.  For  steam  from  100**  to  220*^  C.  at  45°  latitude, 

a.  =  5.4575701 ; 

log  *,  =  0.4120020935  ; 
log  c^  =  7.7416788646  —  10; 
log  a^  =  9.99741 1296464  -  10; 
log/S,  =  0.007641801289; 
7%=  t  —  100. 

Pressure  of  Steam  at  Latitude  45^  English  System.— 

To  reduce  the  equations  for  the  pressure  of  steam  so  that 
they  will  give  the  pressures  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch  for 
degrees  Fahrenheit  there  are  required  the  comparison  of 
measures  of  length  and  of  weight,  the  comparison  of  the  scales 
of  the  thermometers,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury. 

Professor  Rogers  *  gives  for  the  length  of  the  metre  39.3702 
inches.  This  differs  from  the  value  given  by  Captain  Clarke  f 
by  an  amount  that  does  not  affect  the  values  in  the  tables, 
his  value  being  39.370432  inches. 

Professor  Miller  X  gives  for  the  weight  of  one  kilogram 
2.20462125  pounds. 

Regnault  §  gives  for  the  weight  of  one  litre  of  mercury 
13.5959  kilograms. 

The  degree  Fahrenheit  is  ^  of  the  degree  centigrade. 

Let  k^  1 3. 5959  j<  2^204621 

39-3702" 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences ^  1882-83;  also  addi- 
tional observatioDS. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  vol.  Xv,  l866, 
X  Philosophical  Transactions,  cxlvi,  1856. 
g  M/moires  de  Flnstitut  de  France,  vol.  xxi. 
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then  equations  B  and  C  have  for  the  reduction  to  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

log /  =  a.  +  log  /fe  -  ba\-  +  cp¥^\ 

log/  =  ^.  +  log  >&  -  b,a\-  +  c,fi\\ 

The  resulting  equations  are : 

B.  For  steam  from  32**  to  212**  F.  in  pounds  on  the  square 
inch, 

log  /  =  a,  —  ba^  +  cfi^ ; 

a,  =  3.025908; 
log  b  =  0.61 17400; 
log  c  =  8.13204  —  10; 
log  or,  =  9.998181015  —  10; 
log/?,  =  0.0038134; 
«  =  /  — 32. 

C.  For  steam  from  2 12°  to  428**  F.  in  pounds  on  the  square 
inch, 

log/  =  ^, -^,a,«  +  ^r,/J,"; 

^.  =  3743976; 
log^,  =  0.412002 1 ; 
log  c^  =  7.74168  —  10; 
log  or,  =  9.998561831  —  10; 
log/?,  =  0.0042454; 

n  :=i  t  ~-  212. 

Other  Equations  for  the  Pressure  of  Steam.— A  num- 
ber of  other  forms   have   been  proposed   for  the  empirical 
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equations  for  calculating  the  pressure  of  saturated  steam  ;   one 
of  the  best  is  that  given  by  Rankine  *  having  the  form 

log/  =  ^  -  —  -  _.       ...     (107) 


Assuming  the  absolute  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  to  be 
at  —  461*'. 2,  he  computed  for  pressure  on  the  square  inch  the 
following  values  for  his  constants : 

A  =6.1007;     log^=  3-43642;     log  C—  5.59873. 

This  equation  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  solved 
directly  for  T,  a  property  that  Regnault's  equations  do  not 
have.  It  gives  fairly  accurate  results,  and  the  greater  part  of 
English  tables  of  properties  of-  saturated  steam  are  calculated 
by  its  aid. 

A  number  of  exponential  formulae  have  been  devised,  of 
which  the  principal  advantage  is  the  facility  of  application. 
The  following,  by  Magnus,  gives  pressures  in  mm.  of  mercury 
for  degrees  centigrade,  and  agrees  quite  well  with  Regnault's 
results  below  100®,  but  is  not  so  correct  above  100°: 


7>4475^ 
4.525    X    IO»34.69  +  ^ (108) 


Pressure  of  Other  Vapors. — Regnault  f  determined  also 
the  pressure  of  a  large  number  of  saturated  vapors  at  various 
temperatures,  and  deduced  equations  for  each  in  the  form  of 
equation  (94).  The  equations  and  the  constants  as  deter- 
mined by  him  for  the  commoner  vapors  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


*  Steam-'engine  and  Other  Prime  Movers, 

f  AcaeUmie  des  Sciences,  Comptes  rendus,  tome  xxxvi. 
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log/ 

a 

b 

c 

Alcohol 

a  —  3a«  4-  ^-/S" 
a  —  ba.^  —  f/S" 

5.4562028 
5.0286298 

5.2253893 

5.4OTI662 

12.0962331 

4.9809960 
0.0002284 
2.9531281 
3.4405663 
9.I375180 

0.048s ^07 

Ether 

3.1906390 
0.0668673 
0.2857386 
1.9674890 

Chloroform 

Carbon  bisulphide 

Carbon  tetrachloride.. 

Alcohol 

Ether .'.... 

Chloroform 

Carbon  bisulphide. . . . 
Carbon   tetrachloride.. 


log  i 


1.99708557 
0.0145775 
1. 9974144 
1.9977628 

1. 9997 1 20 


log^ 


1.9409485 
1.996877 
1.9868 1 76 
T.9911997 
T.  9949780 


/  4-  20 

/  +  20 
/  —  20 
/+  20 
/4-  20 


Limits. 


-  20% -f  150*  C. 

-  2o'.  +  120°  C. 
■f  20%  +  164^0. 

-  20%  +  140^  C. 

-  20%  +  188"  C. 


Zeuner*  states  that  there  is  a  slight  error  in  Regnault*s  cal- 
culation of  the  constants  for  aceton,  and  gives  instead 

log     p  •=.  a  —  bet"  +  eft*  \ 

a  =  5.3085419; 
log  bet''  =  +  0.5312766  —  0.0026148/; 
log  ^/?*  =  —  0.9645222  —  0.0215592/. 

Differential  Coefficient  ^.— From  the  general  form  of 
the  equation  (94)  we  have 


log./^  =  ^«+^^«-  +  ;^./S-. 


(109) 


M  being  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms. 
Differentiating.  fi>.v...w*^^M. .  ^  "K^l^v^w^t***-  o.  V3  Vif 


pdt~  M 


M 


^Mechanische  Wdrmetheorie, 
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or,  reducing  to  common  logarithms, 

.-.     — $  =  ^a"+^/8- (no) 

p  at 

For  saturated  steam  at  45°  latitude  the  constants  to  be 
used  with  equation  (no)  are: 

French  units. 

B.  For  0°  to  100°  C,  mm.  of  mercury, 

log  A  =  8.85 12729  —  10; 
log  B  =  6.69305  —  10; 
log  a,  =  9.996725828  —  10; 
log)5,  =  0.0068641. 

C.  For  100°  to  220°  C,  mm.  of  mercury, 

log^  =  8.5495158-  10; 
log^  =  6.34931  -  10; 
log  a,  =  9.99741 1296  —  10; 
log  A  =  0.0076418. 

English  units. 

B.  For  32°  to  212°  F.,  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

log  A  ^  8.5960005  —  10; 
log^  =  6.43778-10; 
logflr,  =  9.998181015  —  10  • 
•og/^.  =  0.0038134. 

C.  For  212°  to  428®  F.,  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

log  A  =  8.2942434-  10; 
log  B  =  0.09403  —  10; 
log  a,  =  9.998561831  —  10; 
log  A  =  0.0042454. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  -y  may  be  found  approximately 

at 

by  dividing  a  small  difference  of  pressure  by  the  corresponding 

difference  of  temperature;  that  is,  by  calculating  -p.     With  a 

table  for  even  degrees  of  temperature  we  may  calculate  the 
value  approximately  for  a  given  temperature  by  dividing  the 
difference  of  the  pressures  corresponding  to  the  next  higher  and 
the  next  lower  degrees  by  two. 

The  following  table  of  constants  for  the  several  vapors 
named  were  calculated  by  Zeuner  from  the  preceding  equa- 
tions for  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  same  vapors : 

DIFFERENTIAL   COEFFICIENT   -  ~^. 

/  dt 


Sign. 

log  (^a«) 

log  (i^^") 

^tt« 

Bfi^ 

Alcohol 

Ether 

- 

- 

—  i.X7acK>4Z  —  0.0099143/ 

—  z.  3396634  —  0.0031223/ 

—  X.3410130  —  0.0025856/ 

—  '-4339778  —  0.0022372/ 

—  t. 8611078  —  0.0002S80/ 

—  1.3268535  —  0.0026x48/ 

—  2.99M70X  -  0.05905x5/ 
-4.4656396  +  0.0145775/ 

—  2.0667124  —  0.0x31824/ 

—  3.051x078  —  0.0088003/ 

—  X. 38x2x95  —  0.0050220/ 

-X.9064582- 0.02x5592/ 

Chloroform 

Carbon  bisulphide 

Carbon  tetrachloride. . . . 
Aceton 

Rowland's  Experiments. — The  most  accurate  and  re- 
liable determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
were  made  by  Rowland,*  who  found  that  there  is  a  notable 
variation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  at  low  temperatures. 
His  experiments  give  a  very  delicate  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  water  at  low  temperatures,  and  consequently  of 
the  heat  of  the  liquid,  i.e.,  the  heat  required  to  raise  water 
from  freezing-point  to  a  given  temperature. 

The  apparatus  used  was  similar  to  that  used  by  Joule,  with 
modifications  to  give  greater  certainty  of  results.  The  calo- 
rimeter was  of  larger  size,  and  the  paddle  had  the  upper  vanes 
curved  like  the  blades  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  to  give  a  strong 

*  Proceedings  of  tke  American  Academy ^  vol.  xv  (N.  S.  vii),  1879. 
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circulation  up  through  the  centre,  past  the  thermometer  for 
taking  the  temperatures,  and  down  at  the  outside.  The  paddle 
was  driven  by  a  petroleum-engine,  and  the  power  applied  was 
measured  by  making  the  calorimeter  into  a  friction-brake,  with 
two  arms  at  which  the  turning  moment  was  measured.  Radia- 
tion was  made  as  small  as  possible,  and  then  was  made  deter- 
minate by  use  of  a  water-jacket  outside  of  the  calorimeter. 

The  experiments  consisted  essentially  in  delivering  a  meas- 
ured amount  of  work  to  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  and  in 
measuring  the  rise  of  temperature  due  to  it.  The  whole 
range  of  experiments  was  from  2°  to  41°  C.  It  is,  however, 
convenient  to  make  our  calculations  of  the  properties  of 
saturated  steam  and  of  water  begin  at  freezing-point ;  conse- 
quently for  this  purpose  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat  is  constant  from  freezing-point  to  3°  C. 
The  work  required  to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  from  2**  to 
3°  is  430  metre-kilograms,  so  that  our  assumption  gives  for  the 
work  required  to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  from  freezing- 
point  to  3°,  1290  metre-kilograms.  Any  error  that  may  come 
from  this  assumption  is  eliminated  in  practical  calculations,  for 
we  always  deal  with  differences  of  the  heat  of  the  liquid,  and 
seldom  or  never  have  a  temperature  so  low  as  2°  C.  With  the 
assumption  just  made  Rowland's  experiments  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  table  on  page  95. 

In  column  2  is  given  the  work  in  metre-kilograms  required 
to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  from  freezing-point  to  the  tem- 
perature given  in  column  i,  while  column  3  gives  the  most 
probable  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  for  the  several  tempera-, 
tures  from  5°  to  36°  C.  The  other  two  columns  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Specific  Heat  of  Water. 

Standard  Temperature. — In  the  beginning  of  our  work 
it  was  stated  that  we  should  use  62°  F.  for  our  standard  tem- 
perature; and  the  reasons  for  so  doing  may  now  be  shown. 
We  know  actually  nothing  about  the  specific  heat  of  water 
from  0°  to  2°  C. ;  consequently  the  commonly  accepted  value 
of  the  thermal  unit — i.e.,  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  unit 
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ROWLAND'S   MECHANICAL   EQUIVALENT  OF   HEAT. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 
J4 
15 
i6 

17 

i8 

19 

20 
21 


^  a 


430 
860 
1290 
1721 
2150 
2580 
3tx)9 

3439 
3868 
4296 
4723 
5151 
5578 
6006 
6433 
6861 
7289 

7717 
8144 
8571 
8997 


429.8 
429.5 
429.3 
429.0 
428.8 
428.5 
428.3 
428.1 
427.9 
427.7 
427.4 
427.2 
427.0 
426.8 
426.6 
426.4 
426.2 


Mrs 


1.0068 
2.0135 
3  0204 
4.0295 
5.0339 
6.0408 

7c^52 
8.0520 
9.0564 
10.059 
11.058 
12.061 
13.060 
14.063 
15.065 
16.004 
17.066 
18.068 
19.068 
20.068 
21.065 


o  srj 

5:?l 


1.007 
2.014 
3022 
4.029 
5.036 
6.040 

7.045 
8.049 
9.054 
10.058 
11.060 
12.061 
13.063 
14.064 
15.066 
16.066 
17.066 
18.066 
19.066 
20.066 
21.064 


9424 

9S5O 

10277 

1 0701 

III28 


27 

"553 

28 

11978 

29 

12399 

30 

12828 

31 

13253 

32 

13675 

33 

14101 

34 

14527 

35 

14952 

36 

15379 

37 

15805 

38 

16231 

39 

16657 

40 

17083 

41 

17508 

•35 . 

3 


426.1 
426.0 

425.9 
425.8 

425.7 
425.6 
425.6 

425.5 
425.6 
425.6 
425.6 
425.7 
425.7 
425.8 
425.8 


22.065 
23.063 
24.062 

25.055 
26.054 
27.050 
28.045 
29.031 
30.035 
31.030 
32.018 
33.016 
34.011 
35.008 
36.008 
37.007 
38.003 
39.000 
39.998 
40.993 


•a 
tyJZ 

S 


22.063 
23.061 

24.059 
25.058 
26.053 
27.048 
28.042 

29.037 
30.032 
31.027 
32.023 
33.018 
34  014 
35.009 
36.007 
37.005 
38.004 
39.002 
40.000 


of  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C,  or  from  32°  to  33*"  F. — is 
an  ideal  quantity  inferred  from  the  behavior  of  water  at  higher 
temperatures.  It  is  more  scientific  to  take  an  easily  verified 
quantity  for  the  standard;  and  there  is  a  practical  convenience 
in  choosing  62®  F.  for  the  standard  temperature,  because  it  is 
near  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  experimental 
work.  Therefore  it  is  near  the  mean  temperature  in  the 
■calorimeter  during  ordinary  work  with  that  instrument;  and 
the  specific  heat  of  water  for  the  range  of  temperature  in  the 
calorimeter  may  usually  be  considered  to  be  unity,  without 
error,  unless  great  refinement  is  desired.  Moreover,  62**  F. 
is  the  temperature  at  which  the  English  units  of  weight  and 
measure  are  standard. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — 62°  F.  corresponds 
with  1 6)°  C,  at  which  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  given 
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in  the  table  of  Rowland's  experiments  is  427.1.  The  value 
of  g  at  Baltimore,  latitude  39°  17',  is  980.05  centimetres; 
therefore,  reducing  to  45°  of  latitude,  where  g  =  980.6056 
centimetres,  the  value  ofy  is 

980.05 
/=  427.1  X  rg^-g— g  =  426.9  metre-kilograms. 

To  reduce  to  the  English  system  of  units  it  is  sufficient  to 
multiply  by  \  and  by  the  length  of  the  meter  in  feet,  giving 

/=  778  foot-pounds. 

Since  the  value  given  by  Joule  is  commonly  quoted,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  make  a  comparison  of  his  latest  work 
(1873)  with  Rowland's,  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

COMPARISON    OF    ROWLAND'S   AND   JOULE'S   EXPERIMENTS. 


Reduced  to  the  Air.ihermometer 

Joule*8  Value  at 

and  to  the  Latitude  of  Baltimore. 

Rowland's  Value 

Temperature. 

Manchester, 
English  System. 

Corresponding. 

English. 

French. 

I2*.7 

774.6 

778.5 

427.1 

428.0 

14 .5 

767.0 

770.5 

422.7 

427.6 

14  .7 

772.7 

776.1 

425.8 

427.5 

15  .5 

773-1 

776.4 

426.0 

427.3 

17 .3 

774.0 

777.0 

426.3 

426.9 

Specific  Heat  of  Water. — From  freezing-point  to  40°  C. 
the  specific  heat  of  water  may  be  determined  from  Rowland's 
experiments  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  as  arranged 
in  the  table  on  page  95.  For  this  purpose  we  may  first  divide 
the  metre-kilograms  required  to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water 
from  freezing-point  to  a  given  temperature,  as  set  down  in 
column  2  of  that  table,  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
(427.1  kilograms)  at  the  latitude  of  Baltimore.  This  gives 
the  experimental  values  of  the  heat  of  the  liquid  given  in 
column  4.  This  column  shows  some  accidental  experimental 
irregularities,  which  were  eliminated  by  drawing  a  diagram 
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with  temperatures  for  abscissae  and  with  heats  of  the  liquid 
for  ordinates.  That  diagram  also  made  it  possible  to  assign 
the  series  of  values  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  from  freezing- 
point  to  40*"  C.  given  in  the  following  table: 


SPECIFIC   HEAT  OF   WATER. 


Rancb. 

Speci6c  Heat. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

0  to       5 
5   to     10 
10  to     15 
15   to     20 
20  to     25 
25   to     30 
30  to     35 
35   to     40 
40>to     45 
45   to  155 
155  to  200 

32   to     41 

41    to     50 

50  to     59 

59  to     68 

68   to     77 

77  to     86 

86  to     95 

95   to  X04 

104  to  113 

113  to  311 

311   to  392 

1.0072 
I. 0044 
I. 0016 
I. 

0.9984 
0.9948 

0.9954 

0.9982 

I. 

1.008 

1.046 

The  calculated  heats  of  the  liquid  given  in  column  5  of  the 
table  on  page  95  were  calculated  with  the  specific  heats  in 
the  above  table.  They  are  more  regular  than  the  quantities 
in  the  4th  column,  and  differ  from  them  no  more  than  can 
properly  be  attributed  to  accidental  irregularities. 

For  the  heat  of  the  liquid  and  the  specific  heat  of  water 
beyond  40**  C.  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Regnault's  determina- 
tions. Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  specific  heat  of  water 
at  low  temperatures  was  practically  constant,  Regnault  pro- 
ceeded to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  high  tem- 
peratures by  the  method  of  mixtures,  running  hot  water  from 
the  water-space  of  a  boiler  into  a  calorimeter  containing  cold 
water.  The  record  of  his  work  gives  forty  such  tests.  To 
prepare  these  tests  for  our  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect his  calculations  for  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  water  in 
the  calorimeter;  after  this  was  done  the  true  heat  of  the  liquid 
was  readily  determined  and  was  plotted  on  the  same  diagram 
with  the  heats   of    the    liquid    from    Rowland's  work,   and 
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specific  heats  for  water  from  40°  to  45°,  from  45°  to  155**,  and 
from  155°  to  200°,  centigrade,  were  assigned  as  given  in  the 
above  table  of  the  specific  heats  of  water. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  in  this  connection  that  after  his 
investigation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  and  the 
consequent  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  water 
Rowland  repeated  Regnault's  experiments  on  the  specific 
heat  of  water  at  low  temperatures  by  the  method  of  mixtures, 
and  that  he  found  it  possible  to  recognize  the  very  peculiar 
behavior  of  water  at  low  temperatures,  which  is  so  clearly 
shown  by  his  experiments  recorded  in  the  table  on  page  95; 
but  his  work  showed  that  the  unavoidable  irregularities  of  the 
method  of  mixtures  were  a  large  part  of  the  differences 
between  the  true  specific  heat  and  unity,  which  shows  why 
Regnault  failed  to  find  any  variation  in  the  specific  heat  of 
water  at  low  temperatures. 

In  using  the  specific  heats  of  water  for  calculating  the  heat 
of  the  liquid  by  aid  of  the  table  on  page  97  it  is  necessary 
to  proceed  step  by  step.  Thus  the  heat  of  the  liquid  at 
21""  C.  is 

5  X  1.0072  +  5x1.0044  +  5  X  1.0016  +  5  X  I  +  3  X  0.9984 
=  23,061  calories. 

Specific  Heat  of  Other  Liquids. — Regnault  determined 
the  specific  heats  and  the  heats  of  the  liquid  of  various  other 
liquids  besides  those  for  water,  using  the  method  of  mixtures 
for  all  his  work.  The  following  table  gives  his  results  un- 
altered : 

HEAT  OF   THE   LIQUID. 

Alcohol q  —  0.54754^  +  o.ooil2i8/< 

+  0.000002206/* 

Ether ^  =  0.52901/  -}-  0.0002959/* 

Chloroform ^  =  0.23235/  -|-  0.0000507/* 

Carbon  bisulphide q  —  0.23523/  -}-  0.0000815/* 

Carbon  tetrachloride q  =  o.  19798/  -f  0.0000906/* 

Aceton q  =  0.50643/  -f  0.0003965/* 

Water q  =z  t  +  0.09002/^ -f-  0.0000003/* 
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Kegnault's  equation  for  water  is  included  here  to  make 
his  work  complete;  it  of  course  gives  very  different  results 
from  those  by  the  table  of  specific  heats  on  page  97. 

The  specific  heat  for  any  liquid  may  be  determined  at  any 
temperature  by  differentiating  the  corresponding  equation  for 
the  heat  of  the  liquid.  Thus  Regnault's  equation  for  the 
specific  heat  of  water  is 

dq 
c^  -J  =  I  +  0.00004/  +  0.0000009/'. 

Total  Heat. — This  term  is  defined  as  the  heat  required  to 
raise  a  unit  of  weight  of  water  from  freezing-point  to  a  given 
temperature,  and  to  entirely  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature. 
The  experiments  made  by  Regnault  were  in  the  reverse  order; 
that  is,  steam  was  led  from  a  boiler  into  the  calorimeter  and 
there  condensed.  Knowing  the  initial  and  final  weights  of 
the  calorimeter,  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  and  the  initial 
and  final  temperatures  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  he  was 
able,  after  applying  the  necessary  corrections,  to  calculate  the 
total  heats  for  the  several  experiments. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  work  he  gives  the  following  values 
for  the  total  heats: 

10** 610     By  equation,  609.6 

63** 625  625.2 

lOO"* 637 

195^ 666 

Assuming  an  equation  of  the  form 

\  =  A+Bi, (Ill) 

Regnault  calculated  the  constants  from  the  values  given  for 
100^  and  195"^^  and  gives  the  equation 

X  =  606.5 +  0.305/ (112) 
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An  investigation  of  the  original  experimental  results, 
allowing  for  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  water  in  the  calo- 
rimeter, showed  that  the  probable  errors  of  the  method  of 
determining  the  total  heat  were  larger  than  the  deviations 
of  the  true  specific  heats  from  unity,  the  value  assumed  by 
Regnault ;  and,  further,  it  appeared  that  his  equation  repre- 
sents our  best  knowledge  of  the  total  heat  of  steam.  The 
probable  error  appears  to  lie  between  -j-oV^r  ^"^  ^-J^,  making 
the  total  heat  the  most  uncertain  of  the  experimental  proper- 
ties of  steam. 

For  the  Fahrenheit  scale  the  equation  becomes 

A=  i09i.7  +  o.305(/- 32).    .     .     .     (113) 

Regnault  gives  the  equations  following  for  other  liquids : 

Ether X—    94     +0.45^        —0.00055556/* 

Chloroform A  =    67     +0.1375/ 

Carbon  bisulphide...  A  =    90     ■\-  0.14601/  —  0,0004123/* 
Carbon  tetrachloride  A  =    52     +  0.14625/  —  0.000172/* 
Aceton A  =  140.5  -|-  0.36644/  —  0.000516/* 

Heat  of  Vaporization. — If  the  heat  of  the  liquid  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  heat,  the  remainder  is  called  the  heat 
of  vaporization,  and  is  represented  by  r,  so  that 

r^\-q (114) 

Specific  Volume  of  Liquids. — The  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  most  liquids  is  large  as  compared  with  that  of  solids, 
but  it  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  gases  or  vapors. 
Again,  the  specific  volume  of  a  vapor  is  large  compared  with 
that  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  formed.  Consequently  the 
error  of  neglecting  the  increase  of  volume  of  a  liquid  with  the 
rise  of  temperature  is  small  in  equations  relating  to  the  ther- 
modynamics of  a  saturated  vapor,  or  of  a  mixture  of  a  liquid 
and  its  vapor  when  a  considerable  part  by  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture is  vapor.  It  is  therefore  customary  to  consider  the 
specific  volume  of  a  liquid  a  to  be  constant. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravities  and  specific 
volumes  of  liquids: 
SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES   AND    SPECIFIC   VOLUMES   OF   LIQUIDS. 


Specific 

Gravity, 

compart 

with  Water 

at  4«»  C. 


Specific  Volume. 


Cubic  Metres.    Cubic  Feet. 


AIcohoL 

Ether 

Chloroform 

Carbon  bisulphide  . . 
Carbon  tetrachloride 

Aceton 

Sulphur  dioxide 

Ammonia 

Water 


0.80625 

0.736 

1527 

I . 2922 

1.6320 

0.81 

1-4336 
0.6364 
I 


0.001240 

0.001350 

0.000655 

0.000774 

0.00613 

0.00123 

0.0006981 

0.001571 

O.OOI 


0.0II2 
0.0252 
0.01602 


Experiments  were  made  by  Him  *  to  determine  the 
volumes  of  liquid  at  high  temperatures  compared  with  the 
volume  at  freezing-point,  by  a  method  which  was  essentially 
to  use  them  for  the  expansive  substance  of  a  thermometer. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  equations: 
SPECIFIC  VOLUMES  OF  HOT  LIQUIDS. 


Water, 

100''  C.  to  200'  C. 

(Vol.  at  4'  =  unity.) 


Alcohol, 

30'  C.  to  160"  C. 
(Vol.  at  o**  =  unity.) 


Ether, 

30'  C.  to  130*  C. 

(Vol.  at  o**  =  unity.) 


Carbon  Bisulphide, 

30"  C.  to  x6o°  C. 
(Vol.  at  o"  =  unity.) 

Carbon  Tetrachloride, 

30*  C.  to  i6o'*  C. 

(Vol.  at  o**  =  unity.) 


■Ji: 


00010867875/ 

0000030073653/* 

000000028730422/* 


Logarithms.* 

6.0361445  —  10 

4.4781862  —  10 

1. 4583419  —  10 


—  0.0000000000066457031/*  8.8225409  —  20 


»  s=  I  -f  0.00073892265/ 
+  0.00001055235^ 

—  0.000000092480842^ 
+  0.00000000040413567/* 

V  =  I  +  0.0013489059/ 

-j-  0.0000065537/* 

—  0.000000034490756/* 
+  0.00000000033772062/* 

Zf  =•  I  +  0.0011680559/ 

4"  0.0000016489598/* 

—  0.0000000008 1 1 19062/* 
+  0.000000000060946589/* 

V  =  t  +  0.0010671883/ 

+  0.0000035651378/* 

—  0.00000001494928 I/* 
+  O.OOOOOOOOO085182318/* 


6.8685991  —  10 
3.0233492  —  10 
2.9660517  —  10 
0.6065278  —  10 

7.1299817  ~  10 

8164866  —  10 

2.5377028  —  10 

0.5285571  —  lO 

7.0674636—  10 
4.2172103  —  10 

o.. 9091229  —  10 

9.7849494-20 

7.0282409  —  10 
4.5520763—10 
2.1746202  —  10 
99303494- 20 


*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  dt  Physique ^  1867. 
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Internal  and  External  Latent  Heat.  —  The  heat  of 
vaporization  overcomes  external  pressure,  and  changes  the 
state  from  liquid  to  vapor  at  constant  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. Let  the  specific  volume  of  the  saturated  vapor  be  s 
and  that  of  the  liquid  be  (t\  then  the  change  of  volume  is 
J  —  o"  =  «  on  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state. 
The  external  work  is 

/(j-cr)=/«, (115) 

and  the  corresponding  amount  of  heat,  or  the  external  latent 
heat,  is 

Ap{s  —  <r)  =  Apu (116) 

The  heat  required  to  do  the  disgregation  work,  or  the 
internal  latent  heat,  is 

/>=  r  —  Apu (117) 

General  Equation. — A  pound  or  a  kilogram  of  a  mixture 
of  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  consists  of  a  certain  part,  x,  of 
vapor,  and  the  remainder,  i  —  jt,  of  liquid.  The  specific 
volume  of  the  mixture  is 

z;  =  jrj  +  (i  —  x)(T  =  (j  —  ^)x  -]-  <T  =:  ux  -{-  a;      (118) 

in  which  s  is  the  specific  volume  of  saturated  vapor,  cr  is  the 
specific  volume  of  the  liquid,  and  u  is  the  increase  of  volume 
due  to  vaporization. 

Since  the  pressure  of  saturated  vapor  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature only,  the  variables  in  the  general  equation  for  a  mix- 
ture of  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  are  temperature  and  volume; 
and  the  specific  volume  as  shown  by  equation  (118)  depends 
upon  X,  the  condition  of  the  mixture,  and  on  s  or  u,  which  in 
turn  depend  on  the  temperature  only.  Consequently  the 
general  equation  may  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  t  and  x. 

When  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  its  vapor  receives  heat 
there  isj^^neral  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  por- 
tion X  of  vapor  and  in  the  portion  i  —  x  oi  liquid,  and  there 
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is  a  vaporization  of  part  of  the  liquid.  Taking  c  for  the 
specific  heat  of  the  liquid  and  h  for  the  specific  heat  of  the 
vapor,  while  r  is  the  heat  of  vaporization,  we  shall  have  for 
an  infinitesimal  change 

dQ  —  hxdt  +  r(  I  —  x)dt  +  rdx.        .     .     (119) 

Application  of  the  First  Law. — The  first  law  of  ther- 
modynamics is  applied  to  equation  (119)  by  combining  it  with 
equation  (23),  so  that 

dQ  =  A{dE  +pdv)  =  kxdt  +  ^(i  —  x)dt  +  rdx ;    (120) 
.-.     dE  =1  ^[hx  ■\- c{i  —  x)\dt -^  ^dx  ^  pdv.    .     .     (121) 

But     ^- =($)//  + (g),^; 

^^^^^  dx dt- dt dx' 

iiJ[^+<--')i-^(D.}.=iK-^(£),l- 

Bearing  in  mind  that  A,  c^  and  /  are  functions  of  /,  and 
not  of  ;r,  the  differentiation  gives 

I  .,         .  d^v  I  dr       dpidv\  d^v        , 

Since/  and  r  are  functions  of  /,  and  not  of  ;r,  the  expres- 
sions -r.  and  j:  are  written  instead  of  fny)  and  \-j\  .  From 
equation  (118)  we  have  (cr  being  constant) 

(dv 


©,=«• 
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and,  further,  we  have 

dxdt  ""  dtdx' 

so  that  equation  (123)  reduces  to 

dr  dp 

-+c-h  =  Au^^ (,24) 

Application  of  the  Second  Law. — By  this  law  -yr  is  an 
exact  differential. 

-y?  = 7p dt'\--7pdx.      .     .     (125) 


But  -r-3:  =  -77^     ^^ 


,'jf  ,.jf 


dxdt      dtdx  dxdt  dt  dx    ' 

d  yhx ■\- c{\  —  x)-\        d  ir\ 

•••    -diV f i  =  J/(rjJ  •   •   (^^^) 

•      h-c_dt      ^ 

First  and  Second  Laws  Combined. — The  combination 
of  equations  (124)  and  (127)  gives 

r  =  ^«r^ (128) 
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Natures  of  the  Specific  Heats.  —  Both  the  specific 
pressure  p  and  the  specific  volume  s  of  saturated  vapor 
depend  on  the  temperature,  so  that  we  can  have  neither 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume  nor  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure,  as  we  bad  with  perfect  gases.  The  specific  heat  c 
for  the  liquid  and  the  specific  heat  h  for  the  vapor  are  the 
amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  unit 
of  weight  one  degree,  under  the  condition  that  the  pressure 
shall  rise  with  the  temperature,  according  to  the  law  for 
saturated  vapor.  The  volume  of  the  liquid,  indeed,  changes 
so  slowly  that  we  can  ignore  it ;  but  the  volume  of  the  vapor 
changes  rapidly.  The  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  as  determined 
by  Rowland  up  to  40**  C.  was  at  atmospheric  pressure,  but 
Regnault's  determinations  for  higher  temperatures  were  under 
a  varying  pressure ;  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  assume 
the  determinations  by  both  experimenters  to  conform  to  our 
definition  just  given. 

Equation  (127)  gives  a  ready  way  of  calculating  the 
specific  heat  for  a  vapor,  for  from  it 

^  =  "  +  Z/~T (^^9) 

Now  r  may  be  readily  expressed  as  a  function  of  /,  and  then 

dr 
by  dififerentiation  -j  may  be  determined.     For  steam 

r  =  A  -  ^  =  606.5  +  0.305  -  \q,  -f  c{t  -  A)], 

in  which  t^  is  the  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  range, 
as  given  by  the  table  on  page  97,  within  which  /  may  fall. 
Therefore    iAv^xu^       ^^^  C- 


and 


-  =  0.305-^, 


h  =  0.305  —  -^ (130) 
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For  other  vapors  the  equations,  deduced  from  the  empirical 
equations  for  A,  and  q  on  pages  98  and  100,  are  somewhat 
more  complicated,  but  they  involve  no  especial  difficulty. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  h  for  steam  at 
several  absolute  pressures: 

SPECIFIC   HEAT   OF   STEAM. 

Pressures,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,/..       5  50  100  200  300 

Temperatures,  ^*  F 162.3         280.9        327.6        381.7        417.4 

Specific  heat,  ^ — 1.301     —0.932     —0.816     — c.697     —0.626 

The  negative  sign  shows  that  heat  must  be  abstracted  from 
saturated  steam  when  the  temperature  and  pressure  are 
increased,  otherwise  it  will  become  superheated.  On  the 
other  hand,  steam,  when  it  suddenly  expands  with  a  loss  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  suffers  condensation,  and  the  heat 
thus  liberated  supplies  that  required  by  the  uncondensed 
portion. 

Hirn  *  verified  this  conclusion  by  suddenly  expanding 
steam  in  a  cylinder  with  glass  sides,  whereupon  the  clear 
saturated  steam  suffered  partial  condensation,  as  indicated  by 
the  formation  of  a  cloud  of  mist.  The  reverse  of  this  experi- 
ment showed  that  steam  does  not  condense  with  sudden  com- 
pression, as  shown  by  Cazin. 

Ether  has  a  positive  value  for  k.  As  the  theory  indicates, 
a  cloud  is  formed  during  sudden  compression,  but  not  during 
sudden  expansion. 

The  table  of  values  of  k  for  steam  shows  a  notable  decrease 
for  higher  temperatures,  which  indicates  a  point  of  inversion 
at  which  h  is  zero  and  above  which  k  is  positive,  but  the 
temperature  of  that  point  cannot  be  determined  from  our 
experimental  knowledge.  For  chloroform  the  point  of  inver- 
sion was  calculated  by  Cazin  f  to  be  123°. 48,  and  determined 
experimentally  by  him  to  be  between  125**  and  129**.  The 
discrepancy  is  mostly  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  apparatus 

♦  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  Industr,  de  Mulkouse^  cxxxiii. 
\  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad/mie  des  Sciences,  Ixii. 
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used,  which  substituted  finite  changes  of  considerable  magni- 
tude for  the  indefinitely  small  changes  required  by  the  theory. 
Specific  Volume  and  Density.  —  The  most  important 
result  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  thermodynamics 
to  the  properties  of  saturated  vapor  is  expressed  by  equation 
(128),  which  gives  a  method  of  calculating  the  specific  volume; 
thus: 

,=  «+cr=-^^+cr.      .      .     .     (131) 
dt 

The  numerical  value  of  c  for  water  for  French  units  is 
o.ooi,  and  for  English  units  is  ^^=^  o,oi6y  nearly.  The 
density,  or  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume,  is  of  course  the 
reciprocal  of  the  specific  volume. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  degree  of  accuracy  that 
may  be  expected  from  this  method  of  calculating  the  density 
of  saturated  vapor.  The  value  of  f  depends  on  A.  and  q;  for 
the  first  Regnault  gives  three  figures  in  the  data  from  which 
the  empirical  equation  is  deduced,  and  the  experimental  work 
does  not  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The  fourth 
figure,  if  stated,  is  likely  to  be  in  error  to  the  extent  of  five 
units.  The  value  of  T  is  commonly  stated  in  four  figures,  of 
which  the  last  may  be  in  error  by  two  units.  A  as  deter- 
mined by  Rowland  has  four  figures,  the  last  being  uncertain 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  units.     The  differential  coeffiqient 

-J  is  deduced  from  the  equations  for  calculating/;  and  those 

equations  are  derived  from  data  having  five  places  of  signifi- 
cant figures.  Now  each  of  the  equations  B  and  C,  for  steam 
at  45''  latitude  for  the  English  system,  gives  a  pressure  of 
14.6967  pounds  on  the  square  inch ;  but  the  specific  volume 
calculated  by  aid  of  equation  B  is  26.550  cubic  feet,  while 
equation  C  gives  26.637  cubic  feet.  The  mean,  26.60,  differs 
from  either  extreme  by  about  one  in  seven  hundred.  This 
discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  curves  represented  by 
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equations  B  and  C  meet  at  the  common  temperature,  212®, 
but  do  not  have  a  common  tangent.  Since  the  equations  are 
empirical  and  not  logical,  the  error  or  uncertainty  is  unavoid- 
able, and  all  calculated  specific  volumes  are  affected  by  a 
similar  uncertainty.  The  greatest  probable  error  is  in  deter- 
mining r,  for  which  it  may  be  about  one  in  one  thousand. 
The  error  introduced  into  this  equation  by  using  the  values  of 
A  in  common  use,  that  is,  772  instead  of  778,  is  about  one  in 
one  hundred. 

In  all  recent  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated  vapor 
the  specific  volumes  are  calculated  by  the  method  just  dis- 
cussed, on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  experimental 
determinations.  The  error  of  the  calculation  is  not  greater 
than  the  errors  of  some  other  parts  of  the  table  which  are 
determined  by  direct  experiments. 

Experimental  Determinations  of  Specific  Volume.— 
The  uncertainty  of  the  direct  determination  of  the  density 
of  saturated  vapor  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  when 
it  is  dry  and  saturated;  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  present  or 
a  slight  degree  of  superheating  will  introduce  serious  errors. 

Two  series  of  tests  of  the  specific  volume  of  saturated 
vapors  have  been  made,  by  ^  Tate  and  Fairbairn  *  and  by 
Perot.f  Though  made  with  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  the 
experiments  by  Tate  and  Fairbairn  are  affected  by  so  large 
experimental  errors  that  they  would  have  very  little  interest 
were  it  not  that  some  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
steam  now  in  use  depend  partly  on  these  tests.  The  highest 
pressure  used  for  these  tests  was  114  inches  of  mercury,  or 
about  50  pounds  absolute  per  square  inch.  Within  this 
range  the  error  of  Tate  and  Fairbairn's  empirical  equation 
deduced  from  "their  experiments  is  three  or  four  per  cent; 
beyond  fifty  pounds  the  errors  become  very  large.  The 
empirical  equation  just  referred  to  is 


*  Philosophical  Transactions ^  vol.  cl,  i860. 

\  Journal  Franklin  Institute^  vol.  cxxxiii,  p.  55, 
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F=. 5.62 +  .^95.3 


where  V  is  the  volume  of  steam  compared  with  that  of  the 
water  from  which  it  is  produced,  and  P  is  the  pressure  in 
inches  of  mercury. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  making  direct  determinations  of 
specific  volumes  of  saturated  vapor  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
vapor  is  neither  moist  nor  superheated.  For  this  purpose 
Perot  enclosed  a  glass  globe  for  weighing  the  vapor  in  a 
strong  receptacle  together  with  a  sealed  tube  of  the  liquid  to 
be  tested.  Both  the  receptacle  and  the  globe  were  exhausted 
by  an  air-pump,  then  the  temperature  was  raised  and  the  tube 
of  liquid  was  broken,  and  the  receptacle  and  the  ;$lobe  were 
filled  with  vapor.  The  globe  was  supported  on  a  frame,  so 
as  not  to  be  directly  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  recepta- 

PEROT'S    EXPERIMENTS    ON    SPECIFIC    VOLUMES   OF 
SATURATED    VAPOR. 


Name  of  Vapor. 

Temperatures. 

Specific  Volumes,  Cubic  Metres. 

Experimental. 

By  Equation  (131). 

Difference. 

Steam 

68.20 
88.60 
98.10 
99.60 
loi . 50 

124.10 

5.747 
2.531 
1.782 

1.657 
1.583 
0.766 

5.428 
2.469 
1.768 
1.683 
1.583 
0.7804 

0.329 
0.062 
0.014 

—  0.026 
0.0 

—  0.014 

Bisulphide  of 
Carbon 

84.60 

O.I163  ^ 

O.I2I 

—  0.005 

Ether 

28.40 
30.00 

31.90 

57.90 

85.50 

110.50 

0.4262 

0.4000 

0.3751 

0.3730 

0.1680 

0.07777 

0.04394 

0.429 

0.4013 

0.382 

0.380 

0.169 

0.082 

0.0454 

8888888 
6  6  6  6  6  6  6 
1   i   1   1   1   1   1 

cle,  and  being  filled  with  vapor  and  surrounded  by  vapor  at 
the  same  pressure  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  was  at  the 
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temperature  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  and  that  it  con- 
tained only  dr}'  saturated  vapor.  In  preparation  for  the 
experiment  the  mouth  of  the  globe  was  drawn  down  to  a  fine 
tube,  around  which  a  platinum  wire  was  wound,  so  that  at  the 
proper  time  the  opening  could  be  closed  by  passing  an  electric 
current  through  the  wire.  After  the  globe  was  sealed  full  of 
dry  saturated  vapor  the  receptacle  was  opened  and  the  globe 
taken  out  and  weighed. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  th^  accompanying 
table,  together  with  values  calculated  by  aid  of  equation  (131). 

Zeuner*s  Equation  for  Internal  Heat. — The  following 
empirical  equations  were  proposed  by  Zeuner  for  calculating 
the  heat  equivalent  of  the  disgregation  work  during  vaporiza- 
tion. They  are  most  interesting  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  critical  temperature. 


INTERNAL   LATENT    HEAT. 

French  Units. 

Water p  =  575-40  —  0.791/ 

Eiher p=    86.54  —  0.10648/ —  0.0007160^ 

Chloroform 70  =    62.44  —  o.  1 1282/  —  0.0000140/* 

Carbon  bisulphide p  =    82.79  —  0.11446/  —  0.0004020/* 

Carbon  tetrachloride p  =    48.57  —  0.06844/  —  0.0002080/* 

Aceton p  =  131.63  —  0.20184/  —  0.0006280/* 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  equation  for  water 
gives  a  fair  degree  of  approximation: 

,  o* 

By  equation  (117) 575-5 

By  empirical  equation...    575.4 

Critical  Temperature.  —  The  empirical  equation  for 
steam,  and  also  the  value  of  p  in  the  table  above  by  the  exact 
method,  show  that  the  internal  latent  heat  decreases  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures  it  will 
approach  zero.     If  p  is  made  zero  in  Zeuner's  equation  for 


50*          lOO* 

ISO*        aoo* 

536.3  496.4 

457.4    417-4 

535.9  496.3 

456.8    417. 1 
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Steam  the  corresponding  temperature  is  720®  C,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  true  point  is  much  beyond  the  limits  of  experi- 
ments. 

The  temperature  at  which  p  becomes  zero  for  any  vapor 
is  called  the  critical  temperature,  for  at  that  temperature  the 
distinction  between  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  vanishes,  and 
above  that  temperature  the  vapor  or  gas  cannot  be  liquefied 
by  pressure  alone.  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  a  substance 
which  is  above  the  critical  temperature  a  gas,  and  one  which 
is  below  a  vapor. 

Experiments  on  liquids  strongly  heated  in  strong  glass 
tubes  show  that  vaporization  proceeds  gradually  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  until  a  temperature  is  reached  at  which  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  becomes 
indistinct.  Above  that  temperature  the  liquid  all  disappears, 
and  the  tube  is  full  of  gas.  This  is  the  critical  temperature. 
Avenarius*  by  this  method  determined  the  critical  tempera- 
ture of  four  liquids.  He  also  selected  from  Regnault's 
experiments  the  data  most  applicable,  and  from  them  deduced 
equations  like  those  given  by  Zeuner  for  the  internal  latent 
heat  of  vapors,  and  calculated  the  critical  temperature  by 
their  aid.     The  results  are  as  follows : 

Experimental.         Calculated. 

Ether   I96°.2  C.  I96^8  C. 

Carbon  bisulphide 276*".  i  274''.o 

Carbon  tetrachloride  292''. 5  298^.7 

Aceton - 246''.  i  230^.4 

Curve  of  Constant  Steam  Weight. — It  was  formerly 
assumed  in  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine  that  the  inter- 
change of  heat  between  the  steam  and  the  iron  of  the  cylinder 
was  by  radiation;  and,  further,  that  the  condensation  accom- 
panying adiabatic  expansion  formed  a  cloud  which  instigated 
a  rapid  interchange  of  heat  where  before  little  had  occurred. 
The  steam-jacket  was  assumed  to  impart  just  heat  enough  to 

♦  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  cH,  1874. 
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dissipate  this  cloud  and  keep  the  steam  dry.  Hence  the 
curve  of  dry  saturated  steam  was  considered  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  and  it  is  some- 
times drawn  on  indicator-cards  instead  of  the  hyperbola. 
The  substitution  has  no  good  reason,  for  the  curve  is  not  a 
better  approximation  to  the  curve  drawn  by  an  indicator,  and 
is  more  troublesome  to  construct. 

The  action  of  steam  in  the  engine-cylinder  has  been 
proved  to  be  quite  different,  for  an  interchange  of  heat  is 
caused  by  condensation  by  contact  of  the  steam  with  the  iron, 
or  by  evaporation  of  moisture  from  it,  and  the  curve  of 
saturated  steam  no  longer  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
theory  of  the  steam-engine.  Still  it  is  of  importance  as  form- 
ing the  boundary-line  between  superheated  steam  and  wet 
steam. 

The  curve  may  be  represented  very  closely  by  the  ex- 
ponential formula 

^z/*  =/,!/,*  =  const (132) 

Rankine  proposed  the  value  \\  for  the  exponent  «,  and 
Zeuner  has  found  that  1.0646  gives  still  a  closer  approxima- 
tion. The  actual  curve  may  be  drawn  by  plotting  pressures 
and  volumes  from  a  table  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam. 

Isothermal  Lines. — Since  the  pressure  of  saturated  vapor 
is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  the  isothermal  line  of  a 
mixture  of  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  is  a  line  of  equal  pressures, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  volumes.  Steam  expanding  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  follows  such  a  line;  that 
is,  the  steam-line  of  an  automatic  cut-off  engine  with  ample 
ports  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line. 

The  heat  required  for  an  increase  of  volume  at  constant 
pressure  is 

which  may  be  obtained  by  integrating  equation  (119)  with  the 
assumption  that  the  temperature  is  constant;  or  it  may  be 
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written  directly,  since  r  is  the  heat  of  vaporization,  and 
or,  —  x^  is  the  weight  of  liquid  vaporized. 

The  work  done  by  the  vapor  during  such  an  expansion  is 

w^=/(r.  -  ^'0  =M^.  -  ^0-  ..    •    •    (133) 

Isodynamic  or  Isoenergic  Lines. — The  following  method 
of  treating'  the  isodynamic  changes  of  a  mixture  of  a  liquid 
and  its  vapor  gives  the  solution  of  all  problems  that  arise, 
although  it  does  not  give  an  equation  to  the  curve  of 
pressures  and  volumes. 

The  increase  of  intrinsic  energy  of  the  mixture  of  a  liquid 
and  its  vapor,  above  freezing-point,  Is 

^^-jkq^-xaY (iJ4) 

where  q  and  xp  are  the  heat-equivalents  of  the  vibration  and 
disgregation  works.  The  change  of  intrinsic  energy  in  passing 
from  one  condition  to  another  is 

-^.-^i  =  ]^(^. -^.  +  ^.P.~^,P.).    .     .     (135) 

When  the  change  is  isodynamic,  the  energy  remains  the 
same  by  definition,  and 

^.  -  ^.  +  ^.P.  —  ^.Pi  =  o;      .     .     .     (136) 

which  equation,  together  with  the  formulae 

^t  =  ^.«. +  <^.     z/.  =  x»«,  +  <r,  ,     .     .     (137) 

gives  the  means  of  solving  all  problems. 

For  example,  if  a  mixture  of  -^^  steam  and  -j^  water 
expands  isoenergically  from  100  pounds  absolute  to  15  pounds 
absolute  the  final  condition  will  be 

^»  -■  ^«  +  -^iPi       297.9—  181.8  + 0.9X802.8 
^.  =  ^  =  ^^ =  o.939S^ 
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The  initial  and  final  specific  volumes  are 

t/,  =  4r,«,  4-  <r  =  0.9(4  403  —  0.0160)  +  0.0160  =  3.964; 
v^  =  x^u^  +  <^  =  0.9395(26.15  —  0.016)  +  0.016  =  24.54. 

The  converse  problem  requiring  the  pressure  corresponding 
to  a  given  volume  cannot  be  solved  directly.  The  only 
method  of  solving  such  a  problem  is  to  assume  a  probable  final 
pressure  and  find  the  corresponding  volume;  then,  if  necessary, 
assume  a  new  final  pressure  larger  or  smaller  as  may  be 
required,  and  solve  for  the  volume  again;  and  so  on  until  the 
desired  degree  of  accuracy  is  obtained. 

The  isoenergic  line  can  be  well  represented  by  an  expo- 
nential equation,  for  which  the  exponent  can  be  determined 
by  the  method  given  on  page  69.  This  is  very  fortunate,  as 
there  is  no  ready  way  of  calculating  the  external  work  by  the 
aid  of  the  usual  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam. 
Having  given  or  determined  the  initial  and  final  volumes, 
the  exponential  equation  may  be  determined,  and  then  the 
external  work  may  be  calculated  by  the  equation 


W 


-fp^''=B,V-W\-  ■  <-> 


For  example^  the  exponent  for  the  equation  representing 
the  expansion  of  the  problem  on  page  1 1 3  is 

„  ^  log  A  -  ^ogA  ^      log  100-  log  15       ^  ^ 

log  z/,  —  log  v^       log  24.54  —  log  3.964         •   ^  ' 

and  the  external  work  of  expansion  is 

100  X  144  X  3-964 


W^ 


1.041  —  I 


l'-(i^ri='°°°°°^'-'*'^' 


Since  there  is  no  change  in  the  intrinsic  energy  during  an 
isoenergic  expansion,  the  external  work  is  equivalent  to  the 
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heat  applied.     Thus  in   the  example  just  solved  the   heat 
applied  is  equal  to 

looooo  -f-  778  =  129  B.  T.  u. 

Entropy  of  the  Liquid. — Suppose  that  a  unit  of  weight 
of  a  liquid  is  intimately  mingled  with  its  vapor,  so  that  its 
temperature  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  vapor;  then  if 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  is  increased  the  liquid  will  be 
h;jated,  and  if  the  vapor  expands  the  liquid  will  be  cooled. 
So  far  as  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  liquid  under  consideration 
is  concerned  the  processes  are  reversible,  for  it  will  always  be 
at  the  temperature  of  the  substance  from  which  it  receives  or 
to  which  it  imparts  heat,  i.e.,  it  is  always  at  the  temperature 
of  its  vapor. 

The  change  of  entropy  of  the  liquid  can  therefore  be  cal- 
culated by  equation  (36), 

which  may  here  be  written 

«=/?=/t'    ■  ■  •  •  (■'») 

Now  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  given  in  the  table  on 
page  97  is  constant  within  certain  ranges  and  varies  from  one 
range  to  the  next  range  of  temperature.  The  calculation,  like 
that  for  the  heat  of  the  liquid,  must  be  made  step  by  step. 

For  example,  the  increase  of  entropy  of  water  from  freez- 
ing-point tp  13°  C.  is 

T  T  T 

1.0072  log,  -^  +  1.0044  log,  -j^  +  1. 0016  log,  -^  =  0.04663. 

For  a  liquid  like  ether  which  has  the  heat  of  the  liquid 
represented  by  an  empirical  equation, 

q  =  0.52901/  -{-  0.0002959/^ 
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the  specific  heat  is  first  obtained  by  differentiation,  giving^ 

c  =  0.52901  +  0.0005918/. 

Then  the  increase  of  entropy  above  that  for  the  freezing-point 
of  water  maybe  obtained  by  aid  of  equation  (139);  which 
gives  for  ether  with  the  French  system  of  units 

^^  S    {^-52901  +O.ooo59i8(r-  273.7)  I  y; 

,\  0  =  f  (0.3670^  +  0.0005918^//); 

T 
r.  0  =  0.0005918(7—  273.7)  +  0.3670  log. 


273.7' 


.'.  e=  0.0005918/  +  0.3670  log,  ^-yyy.        .      .      .      (140) 

For  temperatures  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  equa-^ 
tion  (140)  gives  negative  numerical  results. 

Other  liquids  for  which  equations  for  the  heat  of  the  liquid 
are  given  on  page  98,  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  method. 

Tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated  vapor  should  include 
entropies  of  the  liquid,  calculated  from  freezing-point,  by  one 
of  the  methods  just  illustrated.  If  such  tables  are  not  at  hand^ 
then  changes  in  the  entropy  of  the  liquid  may  be  calculated 
approximately,  on  the  assumption  that  the  specific  heat  is  a 
constant  by  the  equation 


1^-  (9,  =  ^y^  =  ^log,^.    .     .     .     (141) 


». 


Entropy  due  to  Vaporization. — When  a  unit  of  weight 
of  a  liquid  is  vaporized  r  thermal  units,  equal  to  the  heat  of 
vaporization,  must  be  applied  at  constant  temperature.  If 
o'lly  the  portion  x  is  vaporized,  then  xr  thermal  units  are 
-jpplied.  Treating  such  a  vaporization  as  a  reversible  process^ 
the  change  of  entropy  may  be  calculated  by  the  equation 

0-0.  =  /y  =y/^G  =  y.     .    .    (142) 
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Entropy  of  a  Mixture  of  a  Liquid  and  its  Vapor.  -—The 
increase  in  entropy  due  to  heating  a  unit  of  weight  of  a  liquid 
from  freezing-point  to  the  temperature  /  and  then  vaporizing 
X  portion  of  it  is 

^  +  y. (143) 

^here  6'  is  the  entropy  of  the  liquid  and  r  is  the  heat  of 
vaporization,  both  of  which  are  given  in  tables  of  the  proper- 
ties of  vapors;  while  T  is  obtained  by  adding  the  absolute 
temperature  of  zero  to  the  temperature  by  the  thermometer. 
For  any  other  state  determined  by  x^  and  /,  we  shall  have, 
for  the  increase  of  entropy  above  that  of  liquid  at  freezing- 
point, 

X  r 
-■  I 

The  change  of  entropy  in  passing  from  one  state  to 
Another  is 

XT  X  T 

0-0x  =  y  +  ^--7^-^,..    .    .    (144) 

When  the  condition  of  the  mixture  of  a  liquid  and  its 
vapor  are  given  by  the  pressure  and  value  of  x^  then  a  table 
giving  the  properties  at  even  pressures  may  be  conveniently 
used  for  this  work. 

Adiabatic  Equation  for  a  Liquid  and  its  Vapor. — Dur- 
ing an  adiabatic  change  the  entropy  is  constant,  so  that  equa-- 
tion  (144)  gives 

^f'  +  (9,  =  ^  +  <?, (,4S) 

When  the  initial  state,  determined  by  x^  and  /,  or  /,,  is 
known  and  the  final  temperature  /„  or  the  final  pressure  /„ 
the  final  value  x^  may  be  found  by  equation  (145).  The 
initial  and  final  volumes  may  be  calculated  by  the  equations 

z/j  =  x^u,  +  (^     and     v^  =  x^ii^  +  cr.   .     .     (146) 
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Tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated  vapors  commonly 
give  the  specific  volume  s,  but 

S  =  U  -{-  (T. 

Values  of  a  will  be  found  on  page  lOi. 

Problems  in  which  the  initial  condition  and  the  final  tem- 
perature or  pressure  are  given  may  be  solved  directly  by  aid 
of  the  preceding  equations.  Those  giving  the  final  volume 
instead  of  the  temperature  or  pressure  can  be  solved  only  by 
approximations.  An  equation  to  an  adiabatic  curve  in  terms 
of/  and  V  cannot  be  given,  but  such  a  curve  for  any  particular 
case  may  be  constructed  point  by  point. 

Clausius  and  Rankine  independently  and  at  about  the 
same  time  deduced  equations  identical  with  equations  (144) 
and  (145),  but  by  methods  each  of  which  differed  from  that 
given  here. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  specific  heat  //  of  a  saturated 
vapor,  it  appeared  that  the  expansion  of  dry  saturated  steam 
in  a  non-conducting  cylinder  would  be  accompanied  by  partial 
condensation.  The  same  fact  may  be  brought  out  more 
clearly  at  this  place. 

For  example,  one  pound  of  dry  steam  at  100  pounds  abso- 
lute pressure  will  have  the  values 

A  =  327^58  F.,     r,  =  884.0,      e,  =  0.4733,     X,  =  I. 

If  the  final  pressure  is  15  pounds  absolute,  we  have 

/^  =  2I3^03F.,     r,  =  965.1,      ^,  =  0.3143; 

whence 

884.0   ,  965.1^",   , 

— -  +  0.4733  =  6^^-  +  o.3 143; 

.-.  ;r,  =  0.8937. 

On  the  other  hand,  A  is  positive  for  ether,  and  partial 
condensation  takes  place  during  compression  in  a  non-con 
ducting  cylinder. 
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For  example^  let  the  initial  condition  be 
/,  =  10'' Cm        r,  =  93.12,     ^,=0.0191,     jr,  =  I, 
and  let  the  final  conditions  be 

/,  =  120"*  C,     r,  =  72.26,      e^  =  0.2045  ; 


then 


and 


93.12    .  72.26;r,   . 

-^ h  0.0 191  = +  0.204s, 

283.7^  ^  393.7   ^  ^ 


x^  =  0.724. 


Equation  (145)  applies  to  all  possible  mixtures  of  a  liquid 
and  its  vapor,  including  the  case  of  jr^  =  o  or  the  case  of  liquid 
without  vapor,  but  at  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature according  to  the  law  of  saturated  vapor.  When 
applied  to  hot  water,  this  equation  shows  that  an  expansion 
in  a  non-conducting  cylinder  is  accompanied  by  a  partial 
vaporization. 

There  is  some  initial  state  of  the  mixture  such  that  the 
value  of  X  shall  be  the  same  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
though  it  may  vary  at  intermediate  states.  To  find  that  value 
make  x^  =  x^^  in  equation  (145)  and  solve  for  ;r„  which  gives 

^1  =  7.*^" 047) 

T       T 

The  value  of  x^  for  steam  to  fulfil  the  conditions  given  varies 
with  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  chosen,  but  in  any  case  it 
will  not  be  much  different  from  one  half.  It  may  therefore 
be  generally  stated  that  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  when 
expanded  in  a  non-conducting  cylinder,  will  show  partiil  c:on- 
densation  if  more  than  half  is  steam,  and  partial  evaporation 
if  more  than  half  water.  If  the  mixture  is  nearly  half  water 
and  half  steam,  the  change  must  be  investigated  to  determine 
whether  evaporation  or  condensation  will  occur;  but  in  any^ 
case  the  action  will  be  small. 
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External  Work  during  Adiabatic  Expansion. — Since 
no  heat  is  transmitted  during  an  adiabatic  expansion,  all  of 
the  intrinsic  energy  lost  is  changed  into  external  work,  so 
that,  by  equation  (134), 

J^  =£•,-£•,  =  -^{q,  -  ^,  +  x,p,  -  x^9^.    .    .(148) 

For  example y  the  external  work  of  one  pound  of  dry  steam 
in  expanding  adiabatically  from  ICX)  pounds  to  15  pounds 
absolute  is  , 

jr=  778(297.9  —  181. 8  +  I  X  802.8  —  0.8948  X  892.6) 
=  93515  foot-pounds. 

The  adiabatic  curve  cannot  be  well  represented  by  an 
exponential  equation;  for  if  an  exponent  be  determined  for 
such  a  curve  passing  through  points  representing  the  initial 
and  final  states,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exponent  will  vary 
widely  with  different  ranges  of  pressure,  and  still  more  with 
different  initial  values  of  x\  and  that,  further,  the  inter- 
mediate points  will  not  be  well  represented  by  such  an 
exponential  curve  even  though  it  passes  through  the  initial 
and  final  points. 

This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Zeuner,  who  found  that 
the  most  important  element  in  determining  n  was  jr^  the 
initial  condition  of  the  mixture.  He  gives  the  following 
empirical  formula  for  determining  «,  which  gives  a  fair 
approximation  for  ordinary  ranges  of  temperature: 

«=  1.035 +  0.100^, (149) 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  using  an 
-exponential  equation  in  this  connection,  for  all  problems  can 
be  solved  accurately  by  the  method  given,  and  the  action  of 
a  lagged  steam-engine  cylinder  is  far  from  being  adiabatic. 
An  adiabatic  line  drawn  on  an  indicator-diagram  is  instructive, 
since  it  shows  to  the  eye  the  difference  between  the  expan- 
sion in  an  actual  engine  and  that  of  an  ideal  non-conducting 
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cylinder;  but  it  can  be  intelligently  drdwn  only  after  an 
elaborate  engine  test.  For  general  purposes  the  hyperbola  is 
the  best  curve  for  comparison  with  the  expansion  curve  of  an 
indicator-diagram,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  conventional 
curve,  and  is  near  enough  to  the  curve  of  the  diagrams  Jrom 
goDd  engines  to  allow  a  practical  engineer  to  guess  at  the 
probable  behavior  of  an  engine,  from  the  diagram  alone.  It 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  the  theoretical  curve. 

.      EXAMPLES. 

1.  Calculate  the  pressure,  heat  of  the  liquid,  total  heat, 
heat  of  vaporization,  specific  volume,  etc.,  at  several  tempera- 
tures for  the  vapors  for  which  the  data  and  equations  are 
given,  and  compare  with  results  given  in  the  Tables  of  the 
Properties  of  Saturated  Steam, 

2.  Find  the  external  work  of  expansion  of  a  fluid,  follow-  >)     -^ 

ing  the  Liw  given  by  the  equation  /?'*,  which  has  the  initial     ^^^^ 
volume   3    cubic   metres   and    the   initial   pressure  4  atmos-     f>y^^}'^^ 
pheres,   and  which   expands   till   the   pressure   becomes  one 
atmosphere.  Ans.  133660  kgm. 

3.  A  pound  of  steam  and  water  at  150  pounds  pressure  is 
0.6  steam;  what  is  the  increase  of  entropy  above  that  of  water 
at  32°  F.?  Ans.  1.1442. 

4.  A  kilogram  of  chloroform  at  100°  C.  is  0.8  vapor;  what 
is  the  increase  of  entropy  ahuve  that  of  the  liquid  at  o**  C? 

Ans.  0.1959. 
$1  The  initial  condition  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  steam   "\,;fj^ 
is  /  =  320**  F..   ;jr  =  o.8;    what    is  the  final    condition  after  LL-ij/  I(^S^ 
adiabatic  expansion  to  212''  F.?  Ans.  0.7398.       '' 

6.  The  initial  condition  of  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water 
\s/>  =  3000  mm..  X  =  0.9;  find  the  condition  after  an  adia- 
batic  expansion  to  600  mm.  Ans.  0.8278. 

7.  A  cubic  foot  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  steam,  x  =  0.8, 
is  under  the  pressure  of  60  pounds  by  the  gauge.  Find  its 
volume   after  it    expands   adiabatically   till  the    pressure   is 
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reduced  to  lo  pounds  by  the  gauge;  also  the  external  work 
of  expansion.  Ans.  2.6857  cu.  ft.  and  9981  ft.-lbs. 

8.  Three  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  at  120 
lbs.  absolute  pressure  occupy  4.5  cu.  ft.  How  much  heat 
must  be  added  to  double  the  volume  at  the  same  pressure 
and  what  is  the  change  of  intrinsic  energy  ? 

Ans.  1065  B.T.U. ;  750400  ft. -lbs.       -\,,JtJ^ 

9.  A  test  of  an  engine  with  the  cut-off  at  0.106  of  the  N -i^^i/ i 
stroke,  and  the  release  at  0.98  of  the  stioke,  and  with  4.5  per  It     ' 
cent  clearance,  gave  for  the  pressure  at  cut-off  62.2  pounds 

by  the  indicator,  and  at  release  6.2  pounds;  the  mixture  in 
the  cylinder  at  cut-off  was  0.465  steam,  and  at  release  0.921 
steam.  Find  (i)  condition  of  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  at 
release  on  the  assumption  of  adiabatic  expansion  to  release; 
(2)  condition  of  mixture  on  the  assumption  of  hyperbolic 
expansion,  or  that  pv  =  A^i ;  C3)  the  exponent  of  an  exponen- 
tial curve  passing  througft^Jpomts  of  cut-off  and  release;  (4) 
exponent  of  a  curve  passing  through  the  initial  and  final 
points  on  the  assumption  of  adiabatic  expansion;  (5)  the 
piston  displacement  was  0.7  cubic  feet,  find  the  external  work 
under  exponential  curve  passing  through  the  points  of  cut-off 
and  release:  also  under  the  adiabatic  curve. 

Ans.  (1)0.472;  (2)0.524;  (3)«  =  0.6802;  (4)  n  =  1.05&9; 
(5)  3093  and  2120  ft.-lbs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
SUPERHEATED  VAPORS. 

A  DRY  and  saturated  vapor,  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
from  which  it  is  formed,  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature 
greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  given  pressure  for  the 
same  vapor  when  saturated;  such  a  vapor  is  said  to  be  super- 
heated. When  far  removed  from  the  temperature  of  satura- 
tion such  a  vapor  follows  the  laws  of  perfect  gases  very 
nearly,  but  near  the  temperature  of  saturation  the  departure 
from  those  laws  is  too  great  to  allow  of  calculations  by  them 
for  engineering  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  superheated  steam  various  provisional 
characteristic  equations  have  been  proposed  for  use  until  the 
necessary  experimental  investigation  shall  give  the  data  for  a 
true  theory.  The  theory  given  here  was  proposed  by  Zeuner. 
It  is  convenient  for  calculation  and  appears  to  give  good 
results. 

Substituting  in  the  characteristic  equation  for  a  gas 

the  value  of  R  from  equation  (64)  gives 

f  he  form  of  characteristic  equation  proposed  by  Zeuner 
for  superheated  steam  is 

>^  =  Z  ^^-^^-     •    •    '    •    050 

183 
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The  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  Cp  is  assumed  to  be 
constant.  ^  is  a  constant  suggested  by  the  ratio  k  of  the 
specific  heats  of  a  gas;  but  it  will  be  shown  that  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume,  determined  from  the  equation  (151), 
is  a  variable;  consequently  k  cannot  be  the  ratio  of  the  specific 
heats  of  superheated  steam.  C  and  a  are  constants  that  are 
to  be  determined  from  the  known  properties  of  saturated  and 
superheated  steam. 

Partial  Differential  Coeflficients. — From  the  character- 
istic equation  (151)  may  be  deduced  the  partial  differential 
coefficients 

(S,  =  .7^)^ (^52) 

idt\   _      Avk  ap'-^AkC 

Application  of  the  First  Law. — The  first  law  of  ther- 
modynamics may  be  conveniently  applied  by  using  equation 
(48),  substituting  for  n  and  0  their  values,  in  terms  of  the 
specific  heats,  from  the  proper  equations  on  page  13;  thus: 


dp         -         dv         =^-    •     •     (^54) 


In  applying  this  equation  it  is  convenient  to  substitute  for 
\-j\  from  equation  (152),  perform  the  differentiation  indi- 
cated, and  then  simplify  the  result,  giving 
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rri Tv — =^'    •    •    •    ('55) 


'Wi)a 


rfz/  ^  —  r 


(156) 


If  this  expression  is  integrated  we  get  a  new  expression 

{dt\ 
for  the  partial   differential  coefficient   \-j\     instead   of  the 

somewhat  complicated  expression  of  equation  (152),  namely, 
[dt^ Av 

Application  of  the  Second  Law. — Equation  (55), 

deduced  by  the  successive  application  of  the  two  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  can  be  most  conveniently  used  in  this  place. 
Substituting  the  values  of  the  partial  differential  coefficients 
from  equations  (152)  and  (157)  gives 

{k  ~  ly  T 

•  •     c,-^^'^      k        '  Apv'  '     •     •     ^^58) 

which  gives  the  method  of  calculating  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  when  Cp  and  k  are  known. 

Exponent  a. — Equating  the  values   of   the   differential 
coefficient  given  by  equations  (153)  and  (157),  we  have 

Av       __      Avk  ap^-'AkC 


cj,k^  I)      c,{k^  iyc,{k-^  I)- 
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Simplifying  and  solving  for  a^  we  have 

Substituting  the  values  of  -  and  of  Cp"  from  equations  (158) 
and  (151), 

_pv  *       k      Apv 

'^~~k  k-  I  T       ' 

•••   «  =  — ;&— (159) 

Characteristic  Equation  for  Superheated  Vapor. — Sub> 
stituting  the  value  deduced  for  a  in  equation  (151)  gives,  for 
the  characteristic  equation  for  superheated  steam, 

Pv  =  '-^^-^T-Cf^ (160) 

Thermal  Capacities. — From  equations  (ii),  (152),  and 
(158). 

/-    {^1        \{^\  -       (>^-')'     T      Apk 
'  -  Mr,  ~  V  Wt/  It  ~  ''•^'       k       Apvc^k  -  I) ' 

.-.    /  =  .,(/&- i)^ (161) 

From  equations  (15),  (157),  and  (1^8), 

_  «  _  ^,^  - . j^ j^_ .,.,— ^— —  ^-^^^— ^; 

.'.    -m  =  ct—j-- (162) 
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From  equations  (17)  and  (152), 

{dt\  Apk 

From  equations  (18)  and  (157), 

"  =  ^'Wy, = * -— ('^4) 

General  Equations.— Substituting  the  values  of  /,  w,  », 
and  0  in  equations  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  gives,  for  the  general  equa- 
tions for  superheated  steam, 

dQ=         c,{dt -\.  {k  -  i)^dv\  ;    .     .     (165) 

dQ=  c,[dt-  ^-^-J^P  I  ■•  •  •  ('^) 
dQ=^j—^{vJ/^']-kpdv\ (167) 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  equations  with  tbe 
general  equations  (70),  (71),  and  (72)  for  perfect  gases,  which 
may  be  written, 

dQ=  c^^di  +  (ic-  i)jdv^  ;  .  .  (168) 
dQ==  Cp\dt-''-^-dpy,  .  .  (i6q\ 
dQ  =  j^-—^\vdp -^^  Kp dv] (170) 
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To  obtain  equation  (170),  equation  (72)  may  be  written. 


V  p 


dQ  = ^—dp  -\ ^^^dv. 

c*  ~~1  ^w  ^*  ""■  c.. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  equation  (165)  is  not  useful  in 
t>  present  form,  since  c^  is  a  variable,  but  it  is  written  for 
inmetry  in  comparison  with    equations  (168),   (169),    and 
ro). 
Hntropy. — Equation  (166)  gives 

,^      dQ  \dt      k-^idp\  ^      ^ 

.-.    0- 0.  =o|log*y^ y-^log,-[,    .    (172) 

hich  is  to  be  compared  with  equation  (89),  page  71,  for  gases. 

Illations  (165)  and  (167)  cannot  conveniently  be  used  for 

.  calating  change  of  entropy. 

Value  of  Ic;. — The  characteristic  equation  for  superheated 

vapor   is  intended  to   apply  to  all  degrees  of   superheating. 

approaching  at  one  limit  the  condition  of  a  gas,  and  at  the 

other  that  of  saturated  vapor.     For  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  and 

its  vapor  we  have,  from  equation  (144), 

or  for  saturated  steam  with  x  =■  \ 

d4>  =  -^dt  +  ^  -^)  =  y  [cdt  -\-dr-  ^dt).   .    (1 73) 


\ 
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Equations  (171)  and  (173)  should  both  be  true  for  dry 
saturated  vapor,  whence 

/         k—\Tdt)\              dr     \r  ,      , 


By  equation  (129)  the  right-hand  member  of  equation 
^174)  is  equal  to  //,  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  vapor;  con- 
45equently 

k  —  I       c.  —  h 

Superheated  Steam. — Regnault  gives  as  the  results  of 
three  experiments  on  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam 
•at  constant  pressure 

0.481 1 1,         0.48080,         0.47963, 

•and  for  the  mean  value 

Cp  =  0.4805. 

With  this  value  of  cp  and  the  known  values  of  the  other 
factors,  determined  from  the  properties  of  saturated  steam, 
tlic  following  values  of  k  were  calculated: 

Pressure,  pounds ) 

.       '^    .         C  5  50  100  200         300 

on  the  sq.  m.     )  -^  "^  ^ 

k  1.33         1.332       1.330       1.324       1. 316 

Zeuner  assumed  for  the  constant  k  the  value 
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which  may  be  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of 
air» 

K  =    1.405. 

With  this  assumed  value  of  k  and  the  known  values  of  A 
and  Cp  the  coefficient  of  Tva  the  characteristic  equation  (160) 
becomes : 

French  system,       -^  -  -7—  =  ^  =  51.28; 
Enghsh  system,      -j  — r—  =-  B  =  93.46. 

The  specific  volume  of  saturated  steam  under  atmospheric 
pressure  and  at  boiling-point  is  26.60  cubic  feet  or  1.661 
cubic  metres.     Solving  equation  (160)  for  C, 

C= —, ; 


P 


k 


and  therefore  we  have: 

French  system, 

r      51-28  X  373  7-  IQ333  X   1.661 

6    =    rrr^=-- =    I98.4; 

English  system, 

93.46  X  672.7  —  21 16.32  X  26.60 

C  = = ^ =  971. 

2116.32* 

Substituting  the  constants  in  the  characteristic  equation 
gives : 

French  system,         /«/=  51-37'—  198/* (176) 

English  system,        /^  =  93-S2^— 97'/* {^77^ 
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Zeuner's  constants  for  equation  (176)  differ  from  those 
given,  since  he  used  424  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  oner 
calorie,  and  273  for  the  absolute  temperature  of  freezing- 
point. 

In  using  these  equations  for  superheated  steam  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  pressures  are  specific  pressures — i.e., 
kilograms  per  square  metre  or  pounds  per  square  foot — 
whereas  the  pressures  of  saturated  steam  are  commonly  stated 
in  millimetres  of  mercury  or  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

The  form  of  the  equation  lends  itself  to  the  ready  calcula* 
tion  of  volume  or  temperature;  but  the  calculation  of  pressure 
can  be  made  only  by  successive  approximations. 

Far  example^  the  specific  volume  of  steam  having  the 
pressure  of  lOO  pounds  by  the  gauge  and  a  temperature  of 
400°  F.  is 

„  Q^-ST^-QZi/^*  _  93-5  X  860.7  —  971(144  X  ii47> 

^'"'  /  "■  144  X  1 14.7  ' 

•  .  • .     z;  =  4.20  cubic  feet. 

Far  example,  the  pressure  of  superheated  steam  having  a 
temperature  of  400**  F.  and  a  specific  volume  of  5  cubic  feet 
is  approximately 

^      93-57^      93-5  X  860.7  . 

i>  =  ^  =  ^'^ — ;: ^  =  16100; 

more  accurately  it  is 

^      93-5  X  860.7 -- 971  X  1609s* 

and  a  third  approximation  is 

93  5  X  860.7- 971  X  139QQ*       ,,,^ 
/  = -^ =  13990,  . 

^  =  97.1  pounds  per  square  inch  absolute. 
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200 

300 

0-35' 

0.348 

0.346 

0.344 

0.341 
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Specific  Heat  at  Constant  Volume. — The  specific  heat 
of  superheated  steam  at  constant  volume  may  be  calculated 
(>y  applying  equation  (158)  to  the  case  of  saturated  steam. 
The  following  table  gives  the  values  obtained  at  several 
pressures: 

SPECIFIC    HEAT   OF   SUPERHEATED   STEAM. 

Pressures,  pounds  \^ 
per  square  inch,    ) 
Specific  heat,  ^r,, 

This  table  develo{5s  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the 
.specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  at  constant  Volume, 
deduced  from  the  form  of  the  characteristic  equation  (160) 
and  the  known  properties  of  saturated  and  superheated  steam, 
is  a  variable.  This  conclusion  applies  properly  to  steam 
that  is  only  slightly  superheated,  whereas  our  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  superheated  steam  relates  to 
steam  that  is  superheated  to  a  marked  degree.  • 

Intrinsic  Energy. — The  combination  of  the  equation 

dQ  :=  A{dE  +  pdv) 
.-/rith  equation  (167)  gives 

dE  =  Y^^ivdp  +pdv)  =  -f^^^d{pv)\ 

•  •     ^       ^«-;6  «  I       k  ^  V  '     '     '     ^^7»> 

an  equation  identical  in  form  with  that  for  a  perfect  gas. 

It  is  convenient  to  calculate  the  intrinsic  energy  from 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  using  a  combination  of  equation 
(178)  and  equation  (i34)» 


E-=j{q  +  ^p\ 
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for  saturated  vapor.  The  increase  of  intrinsic  energy  due  to 
heating  a  liquid  from  freezing-point  to  the  temperature  /  and 
entirely  vaporizing  it  is 


The  increase  of  energy  due  to  superheating  the  vapor  under 
the  constant  pressure/  so  that  the  specific  volume  increases 
from  that  for  saturated  steam  to  that  for  superheated  steam  is 

pv  ps     _  p(^v  —  s) 

k—  I       ^—  i""    ^—  I 

The  total  increase  of  energy  is 

^=^^r3T^+:T(?+^)-   •  •  •  (179) 

Total  Heat  of  Superheated  Vapor. — By  the  total  heat 
of  superheated  vapor  is  meant  the  heat  required  to  change 
one  unit  of  weight  of  the  liquid  at  freezing-point  into  super- 
heated vapor  having  a  given  temperature.  It  may  be  sep- 
arated into  three  parts:  the  heat  of  the  liquid  q^  the  heat  of 
vaporization  r,  and  the  heat  required  to  superheat  the  steam, 

in  which  /,  is  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  and  / 
is  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  the  same  pressure. 
The  total  heat  is  consequently 

^+^+^/(^.-"^) («8oj 

Comparison  with  Experiments. — Experiments  on  the 
specific  volume  of  superheated  steam  were  made  by  Him,* 

*  TMorie  M^canique  de  la  Chaleur, 
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from  the  report  of  which  Zeuner  selected  the  experimental 
data  in  the  following  table.  The  specific  volume  has  been 
<:alculated  by  aid  of  equation  (176),  and  placed  in  the  table 
oppo^ite  the  experimental  results  to  show  the  comparison  of 
the  characleri.stic  equation  with  experiments. 

SPECIFIC    VOLUME    OF    SUPERHEATED    STEAM. 


Pressure 

in 

atmospheres. 

Temperature. 
Centigrade. 

Specific  Volumb. 
Cubic  meters. 

expSme'nts.        Equation  (,76). 

118. 5 

141 

200 

165 

200 

246 

162.5 

205 

1.74 

1.85 

0.697 

0.4822 

0.522 

0.5752 

0.3758 

0.414 

1.75 

1.87 

0.699 

0.476 

0.520 

0.577 

0.376 

0.418 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  that  the  characteristic 
equation  for  superheated  steam  applies  fairly  well  to  the  limit- 
ing case  of  saturated  steam.  The  values  in  column  2  were 
taken  directly  from  the  table  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
steam,  and  the  corresponding  quantities  in  column  3  were  cal- 
culated by  aid  of  equation  (177).  The  entropies  in  column  4 
are  calculated  by  the  expression 


+  ^. 


'Column  5  is  obtained  by  calculating  by  equation  (172)  the 
change  of  entropy  from  freezing-point  to  the  given  pressure 
and  corresponding  temperature,  and  adding  it  to  the  entropy^ 
at  freezing-point;  the  change  of  entropy  is  negative  and  when 
added  gives  a  decreasing  value  to  the  entropy  as  the  pressure 
rises. 


i 
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Absolute 

Pressure, 

Poundsper 

Square  loch. 

I 

Specific  Volumes, 
Cubic  Feet. 

Entropy. 

Tabular 
Value. 

a 

Equation 

(177). 

3 

Equation 
(«43). 

4 

Equation 
(•7»). 

5 

14.7 

30 

60 
100 
150 
200 
300 

26.60 

13-59 
7.096 

4-403 

3-OII 
2.294 
I  554 

29.6 

13-7 
7.12 
4.38 
3-00 
2.30 
1-57 

1.7484 
I. 6891 
1.6340 

1-5945 
I . 5649 
1.5446 
I . 5262 

1-752 
1.704 
1. 641 
1.598 
1.568 
1-546 
r-517 

Adiabatic  Line. — During  an  adiabatic  change  the  entropv 
remains  constant;  consequently  from  the  general  equation 
(165)  we  have 


log/  7^  =  ■-  (-^  -  I)  log.  J^ 


Tv*-'  =  T,v*-\ 


(181) 


which  is  deduced  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion for  a  perfect  gas,  but  differs  in  that  k  is  an  arbitrary  con- 
stant, while  the  equation  for  perfect  gases  has  in  the  exponent 
k  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats. 

From  equation  (166)  we  may  deduce  in  a  similar  manner 
the  equalion 


Lz* 
Tp  * 


lz* 


(182) 


Equation  (167)  is  not  in  convenient  form  for  treatment  in 
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the  manner  used  for  deducing  the  two  preceding  equations^ 
but  from  those  equations  we  may  readily  deduce 

/^'*=A^'i*. ^.     (183) 

which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  typical  adiabatic  equation. 
The  external  work  during  an  adiabatic  expansion  may  be 
calculated    hy  an    equation    having  the    same  form  as    that 
deduced  for  perfect  gases,  i  e., 

provided  that  the  vapor  remains  superheated  to  the  end  of 
the  expansion. 

If  a  vapor  is  not  very  strongly  superheated  it  is  liable  to- 
become  saturated  and  moist  during  an  adiabatic  expansion, 
and  in  that  case  an  extension  of  the  method  used  for  a  mix- 
ture of  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  must  be  employed.  The 
increase  of  entropy  of  superhekted  vapor  above  that  of  the 
liquid  at  freezing-point  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  1st, 
that  due  to  heating  the  liquid;  2d,  that  due  to  vaporizing 
the  liquid;  and  3d,  that  due  to  superheating  the  steam.  The 
first  two  parts  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
saturated  vapors;  the  third  part  is  represented  by 


Cdt  ,        T 


where  c  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  vapor  at  constant  pressure 
and  7",  is  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  vapor,  while '7"^ 
is  the  temperature  of  saturated  vapor  at  the  given  pressure. 
Assuming  that  the  steam  is  moist  at  the  final  pressure/,  and 
temperature  7^,,  we  may  calculate  the  condition  x^  by  aid  of 
the  equation 

Ii  +  (?.  +  .^log,^=^-+^..      .     .     (,85> 
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The  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  is 

Cp  =  0.4805. 

For  example^  let  the  initial  pressure  be  100  pounds  abso- 
lute per  square  inch  and  the  initial  temperature  be  400°  F. ; 
required  the  condition  of  the  steam  after  an  adiabatic  expan- 
sion to  15  pounds  absolute.     Here  we  have 

/,  =  327'.6,  r,  =  884.0,  e,  =  0.4733, 

/,  =  2i3°.o,         r,  =  965.1,  6^,  =  0.3143; 

884.0   ,  ,         o       ,        860.7       965.  i;r,   , 

.-.   ^8873 +  ^-4733 +04805  log,  ^3g-^  =  ^' 4- o 

.-.     jr  =  0.923. 

The  external  work  for  such  an  adiabatic  expansion  is 
obtained  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  initial  and  final 
intrinsic  energies,  which  may  be  calculated  individually  by 
equations  (179)  and  (134). 

For  example y  with  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  problem 
we  have 


^  ^  93»5  7^i-97tA*  ^  93»5  X  860.7-971  x  14400^ 
p,  14400 

=  4.85  cubic  feet. 
Consequently  the  intrinsic  energy  is 


=  '4400(4-85 -4.403)^  778(297.9  +  802.8)  =  875700  ft.-lbs. 
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The  final  intrinsic  energy  is 

A  =  778(^.  +  x,p^  =  778(181.8  +  0.923  X  892.6) 
=  782400  foot-pounds. 

so  that  the  external  work  is 

E^  —  E^^  875700  —  782400  =  93300  foot-pounds. 

Isoenergic  Line. — The  equation  to  this  line  is  obtained 
from  equation  (178)  by  making  E  equal  to  E^y  so  that 

pv=-p,v, (186) 

'which,  like  the  isoenergic  line  for  a  perfect  gas,  is  the  equa- 
tion to  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 

The  external  work  during  an  isoenergic  expansion  is 

W  =  fpdv  =  p,v,  log, ^  =  p^v,  log,^.       .     (i 87) 

Since  all  the  heat  applied  is  expended  in  external  work, 

Q^AW. (188) 

Isothermal  Line. — The  equation  to  the  isothermal  line 
for  a  superheated  vapor  is  obtained  by  making  2"  a  constant 
•in  the  characteristic  equation 


so  that 

pv=p,v,-C\p  -    ~pr^].      .    .    .     (189) 


=  A^. -C(/*'-/.  *').      ...     (If 


I 
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The  heat  applied  during  an  isothermal  change  is  obtained 
by  integrating  equation  (i66)  with  2"  constant,  giving 

j2  =  ^-^.,riog.^ (,90) 

i^ut  we  have  in  general 

Q  =  A{E,  -  E,  +.  W), 
so  that  the  external  work  is 


W=^+£,-£,, 


which  may  be  reduced  by  equations  (190)  and  (178)  to 

^-=-T-^'°S.;^+J31-|^-     •     ('90 

Properties  of  Sulphur  Dioxide. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  applications  of  the  theory  of  superheated 
vapors  is  found  in  the  approximate  calculation  of  properties 
of  certain  vol.itile  liquids  which  are  used  in  refrigera ting- 
machines,  and  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  experimental 
data  to  construct  tables  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  saturated  vapors. 

For  example,  Regnault  made  experiments  on  the  pressures 
of  saturated  sulphur  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide, 
but  did  not  determine  the  heat  of  the  liquid  nor  the  total 
heat.  He  did,  however,  determine  some  of  the  properties  of 
these  substances  in  the  gaseous  or  superheated  condition, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  characteristic  equa- 
tions for  the  superheated  vapors.  These  equations  can  then 
be  used  to  make  approximate  calculations  of  the  saturated 
vapors,  for  such  equations  are  assumed  to  be  applicable  down 
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to  the  saturated  condition.  Of  course  such  calculations  are 
subject  to  a  considerable  unknown  error,  since  the  experi- 
mental data  are  barely  sufficient  to  establish  the  equations  for 
the  superheated  vapors. 

The  specific  heat  of  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  by 
Regnault  *  as  0.15438,  and  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  as 
0.0039028.  The  theoretical  specific  gravity  compared  with 
air,  calculated  from  the  chemical  composition,  is  given  by 
Landolt  and  Bornstein  f  as  2.21295.  Gmelin  J  gives  the 
following  experimental  determinations:  by  Thomson,  2.222; 
by  Berzelius,  2.247.  The  figure  2.23  will  be  assumed  in  this 
work,  which  gives  for  the  specific  volume  at  freezing-point 
and  at  atmospheric  pressure 

0.7735327 
V,  =  — —  —  =  0.347  cubic  metres. 

The  corresponding  pressure  and  temperature  are  10333  and 
273°.7  C. 

Now  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  is  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  volume  at  constant  pressure,  for  one  degree  increase  of 
temperature,  to  the  original  volume.  Writing  the  equation 
(160)  in  the  following  f.irm, 

pv^''^aT^Cp% (192) 

and  applying  it  at  0°  C.  and  1°  C,  we  have 
A^'.  =  ;|^^«-  Cp:\ 
p.v,  =  ^aT,^Cp.^', 

♦  Mimoires  de  C  Institut  de  France ^  tome  xxi,  xxvi. 
t  Physikalische  chemise  he  Tab$llen, 
f  Watt's  translation,  p.  280. 
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.       ^«  "  ^»  _   ^>     ^ 

Substituting  the  known  values  and  solving  for  a,  we 
obtain  0.212;  but  the  equation  obtained  from  the  equation 
(192)  with  this  figure  does  not  agree  well  with  Regnault*s 
experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  sulphur  dioxide.  If, 
instead,  we  make 

a  —  0.22, 

then  by  equation  (192)  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  becomes 
0.00404,  and  it  will  be  shown  later  that  the  equation  deduced 
with  this  value  agrees  quite  well  with  the  experiments  on 
compressibility. 

The  coefficient  of  T'in  equation  (192)  is  therefore 

0.15438  X  426-9  X  0.22  =  14.5, 

and  the  coefficient  of/*  is 

I4>5  X  273.7  -  IQ333  X  0.347 


O.M 

10333 


=  48  nearly ; 


so  that  the  equation  becomes 

/t'-  14.5^-48/°" (193) 

Regnault  found  for  the  pressures 

/,  =    697.83  mm.  of  mercury, 
A=  1341.58    "       "       " 

and  at  ^^.^  C.  the  ratio 

^  =  1.02088. 
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Reducing  the  given  pressures  to  kilograms  on  the  square 
metre,  and  the  temperature  to  the  absolute  scale,  and  applying 
to  equation  (192),  we  obtain  1. 016  instead  of  the  experi- 
mental value  for  the  above  ratio. 

Regnault  gives  for  the  pressure  of  saturated  sulphur  diox- 
ide, in  mnu  of  mercury,  the  equation 

log/  =  /z  —  ba^  —  eft* ; 

a  =  5.6663790 ; 
log  ^  =  0.4792425; 
\ogc  =  9.1659562  —  10; 
log  a  =  9.9972989  —  10 ; 
log/?  =  9.98729002  —  10 ; 

«  =  /  +  28°  C. 

Applying  equation  (no),  page  92,  to  this  case, 

if  =  ^«-  +  ^/^-; 

log  or  =  9.9972989; 
log/5  =  9.98729002 ; 
4og^  =  8.6352146; 
log^=  7.9945332; 

«  =  /  4-  28^  C. 

The  specific  volume  of  saturated  sulphur  dioxide  may  be 
calculated  by  inserting  in  equation  (193)  for  the  superheated 
vapor  the  pressures  calculated  by  aid  of  the  above  equatioii. 
The  results  at  several  temperatures  are  as  follows: 

/        -30'C.  o  +30°C. 

s  0.8292  0.2256  0.0825 

Andr^eflf*  gives  for  the  specific  gravity  of  fluid  sulphur 

*  Ann.  Chetn,  Pharm,^  1 859. 
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dioxide    1.4336;    consequently   the   specific   volume  of   the 
liquid  is 

(T  =  0.0007. 

The  value  of  r,  the  heat  of  vaporization,  may  now  be  cal- 
culated at  the  given  temperatures  by  equation  (128),  page  104^ 

in  which  «  =  ^  —  cr. 

The  results  are 

/        —  30°  C.  o  +  30^  C. 

r  106.9  97.60  90.54 

Within  the  limits  of  error  of  our  method  of  calculation^ 
the  value  of  r  may  be  found  by  the  equation 

r  =  98  —  0.27/. (i94> 

To  find  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  we  may  use  equa-- 
tion  (174),  page  129, 


/  T    dp\  ,  dr        r 


/ 
At  o**  C.  the  specific  heat  is  approximately 

c  =  0.4. 
In  English  units  we  have  for  superheated  sulphur  dioxide 
/t/=26.4r--i84/«»-» (i95> 
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the  pressures  being  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  the  volumes 
in  cubic  feet,  and  the  temperatures  in  Fahrenheit  degrees 
absolute. 

For  pressures  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch  at  tempera- 
tures on  the  Fahrenheit  scale, 

log^  =  a  —  ba""  —  eft"* ; 

^  =  39527847 ; 

log  b  =  0.4792425  ; 
log  c  =  9.1659562  —  10; 
log  a  =  9.9984994  -  10 ; 
log  /?  =  9.99293890  —  10 ; 
»  =  /-[- i8°.4F. 

For  the  heat  of  vaporization 

r  =  176  —  o.27(^  —  32),     ....     (196) 

and  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid 

c  =  0.4. 

In  applying  these  equations  to  the  calculation  of  a  table 
of  the  properties  of  saturated  sulphur  dioxide  the  pressures 
corresponding  to  the  temperatures  are  calculated  as  usual. 
Then  the  heat  of  the  liquid  is  calculated  by  aid  of  the  con- 
stant specific  heat.  The  heat  of  vaporization  is  calculated  by 
aid  of  equation  (196).  Next  the  specific  volume  is  calculated 
by  inserting  the  given  temperature  and  the  corresponding 
pressure  for  the  saturated  vapor  in  the  characteristic  equation 
(193)  or  (195).  Having  the  specific  volume  of  the  vapor  and 
that  of  the  liquid,  the  heat  equivalent  {Apu)  of  the  external 
work  is  readily  found.  Finally,  the  entropy  of  the  liquid  is 
calculated  by  the  equation 

T 

0  =  cioe,Y (197) 
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Properties  of  Ammonia. — The  specific  heat  of  gaseous 
ammonia,  determined  by  Regnault,  is  0.50836.  The  the- 
oretical specific  gravity  compared  with  air,  calculated  from 
the  chemical  composition,  is  given  by  Landolt  and  Bornstein 
as  0.58890.  Gmelin  gives  the  following  experimental  deter- 
minations: by  Thomson,  0.5931 ;  by  Biot  and  Arago,  0.5967. 
For  this  work  the  figure  0.597  will  be  assumed,  which  gives 
for  the  specific  volume  at  freezing-point  and  at  atmospheric 
pressure 

0-7735327 

v^  = =1.30  cubic  metres. 

0.597 

The  coefficient  of  dilatation  has  not  been  determined,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  value  of  a  in 
equation  (192).  It,  however,  appears  that  very  consistent 
results  are  obtained  if  a  is  assumed  to  be  J,  as  for  super- 
heated steam.     The  coefficient  of  T  then  becomes 

0.50836  X  426.9  X  i  =  54-3> 

and  the  coefficient  of/*  is 

54.3  X  273.7  -  10333  X  1.30 

10333* 

so  that  the  equation  becomes 

/2/=  54.3^- 142/i (198) 

The  coefficient  of  dilatation,  calculated  by  the  same 
process  as  was  used  in  determining  a  for  sulphur  dioxide,  is 
0.00404,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  for  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Regnault  found  for  the  pressures 

/,  =    703.50  mm,  of  mercury, 
A  =  1435.3      "      " 
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and  at  8"^.  i  C.  the  ratio 

4^=1.0188, 

while  equation  (198)  gives  under  the  same  conditions  1.0200. 
For  saturated  ammonia  Regnault  gives  the  equation 

log  p  =z  a  —  ba^  —  cfi* ; 

az:=  11.5043330; 
log  6  =    0.8721769; 
log  c  =  9.9777087  —  10 ; 
log  a  =  9.9996014  —  10 ; 
log  /?  =  9.9939729  —  10 ; 

«  =  /+  22*^  C; 

by  aid  of  which  the  pressures  in  mm.  of  mercury  may  be  cal- 
culated for  temperatures  on  the  centigrade  scale.  The 
dififerential  coefficient  may  be  calculated  by  aid  of  the  equa- 
tion 

log  A  =  8.1635 170  —  10; 
log  5  =  8.4822485  —  10; 
log  a  =  9.9996014  —  10; 
log /9  =  9.9939729  -  10; 
»  =  /  +  22°  C. 

The  specific  volume  of  saturated  ammonia  calculated  by 
equation  (198)  at  several  temperatures  are 

/        -30°C.  o  +30^C. 

s  0.9982  0.2961  0.1 167 

Andr^eff  gives  for  the  specific  gravity  of  liquid  ammonia 
at  0°  C.  0.6364,  so  that  the  specific  volume  of  the  liquid  is 

a  =  0.0016. 
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The  values  of  r  at  the  several  given  temperatures,  calcu- 
lated by  equation  (128),  are 

r        -  30^  C  o  +  30^  C. 

r  325.7  300.15  277.5 

which  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

r  =  300—0.8/ (199) 

The  specific  heat  of  the  liquid,  calculated  by  aid  of  equa- 
tion (129),  is 

c  =   I.I. 

In  English  units  the  properties  o   superheated  or  gaseous 
ammonia  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

pv  =  997'—  540/*, (200) 

in  which  the  pressures  are  taken  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot 
and  volumes  in  cubic  feet,  while  T  represents  the  absolute 
temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees. 

The  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  equation 

log  p  =z  a  —  ba^  —  ^/?" ; 

a  =  9.7907380 ; 
log  b  =  0.8721769  —  10; 
logr  =9-9777087—  10; 
log  «  =  9.9997786  -  10; 
log  /?  =  9.99665 16  —  10 ; 

«  =  /  +  7^6  F. 

The  heat  of  vaporization  may  be  calculated  by  the  equa- 
tion 

r  =  540  —  o.8(/  —  32), (201) 

and  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  is 

^=  I.I. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  superheated   \\A^^^^ 
8team  at  500**  F.  and  at  60  pounds  pressure  absolute  ?  /I^81»'M 

Ans.  o.  107  lb.      (l '       '      ' 

2.  Superheated  steam  at  50  pounds  absolute  has  half  the  '%jitj%^ 
density  of  saturated  steam  at  the  same  pressure.    What  is  the  \)pX\  /M 
temperature  ?  Ans.  930*".  8  F.       '  ' 

3.  Find  the  increase  of  intrinsic  energy  and  increase  of  ^\^Jtp^ 
entropy  of  a  pound  of  superheated  steam,  at    100  pounds L^^lf^  17a 
absolute  and  at  400**  F.,  above  the  values  at  32®  for  water. '  1 

Ans.  875700  ft.-lbs.  and  1.6369. 

4.  Find  the  external  work  of  one  kilogram  of  steam  in 
expanding  adiabatically  from  the  pressure  of  3000  mm.  of 
mercury  and  the  temperature  300®  C.  to  the  pressure  of 
2000  mm.       Find   also  the  final  temperature  and  volume. 

Ans.  (i)  7690  m-kgs. ;  (2)  244°. 7  C. ;  (3)  0.8842  cu.  m. 

5.  In  example  4  find  the  external  work  for  an  isothermal 
expansion  from  the  initial  condition  to  the  final  volume  as 
determined  in  that  example.  Ans.  8120  m.-kgs. 

6.  Let  the  initial  temperature  of  superheated  steam  hc^/\y^^p[^ 
380°  F.  at  the  pressure  of   150  pounds  absolute.     Find  the^^^-t  f^/ 
condition  after  an  adiabatic  expansion   to  20  pounds  abso-'  ' 

lute.     Determine  also  the  initial  and  final  volumes. 

Ans.  (i)  0.8953;  (2)  3.094  cu.  ft.;  (3)  17.83  cu.  ft. 

7.  In  example  9,  page  122,  suppose  that  the  steam  at 
cut-off  were  superheated  10°  F.  above  the  temperature  of 
saturated  steam  at  the  given  pressure,  and  solve  the  example. 

Ans.  (i)  0.8865;  (2)  79^.5  superheating;  (3)  same  as 
before;  (4)  n  =  1.137;  (5)  1972  and  1950  ft.-lbs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FLOW  OF  FLUIDS. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  thermodynamics 
is  to  find  the  amount  of  a  gas  or  a  vapor  which  will  be  dis- 
charged through  a  given  orifice  in  a  unit  of  time.  To  make 
the  statement  of  the  problem  more  concrete  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  the  fluid  passes  from  the 
large  cylinder  A  (Fig.  30)  into  the   F" 


1= 


B 
TT 


smaller  cylinder  B  through  a  well-  p^ 
rounded  orifice  at  C.  The  cylinders  'J" 
will  be  supposed  each  to  be  at  the  ^^*  ^^' 

same  temperature  as  the  fluid  in  it,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
communication  of  heat  to  or  from  the  walls  of  the  cylinders. 
The  process  is  clearly  non-reversible,  so  that  only  the  first 
law  of  thermodynamics  can  be  used,  and,  as  in  equation  (43), 

dQ  =  A{d£  +  dW-{'  dK), 

a  term  must  be  added  to  represent  the  kinetic  energy  due  to 
ordinary  motion  of  translation. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  frictionless  piston  in 
each  cylinder;  the  piston  in  A  exerts  the  pressure/,  on  the 
fluid  in'  front  of  it,  and  the  piston  in  B  has  on  it  the  fluid 
pressure  /,.  Each  unit  of  weight  of  fluid  passing  from  A 
through  the  orifice  has  the  work  /,z;,  done  on  it,  while  each 
pound  entering  the  cylinder  B  does  the  work  /,z/, .  The 
assumption  of  pistons  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
if  they  are  suppressed  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to 
external  work  will  hold. 
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If  the  velocity  in  A  is  V^  the  kinetic  energy  of  one  unit 
of  weight  in  that  cylinder  is  — ^ ;  the  kinetic  energy  in  B  is 

~  for  a  velocity  F,. 

The  intrinsic  energies  in  A  and  B  are  E^  and  E^.  If  there 
is  no  heat  communicated  to  or  from  the  fluid  the  sum  of  the 
intrinsic  energy,  external  work,  and  kinetic  energy  must 
remain  constant,  so  that 

-£.  +A^i  +  ^  =  ^.  +  A^,  +  -^ ;     .     .    (202) 


this  is  the  fundamental  equation  for  the  flow  of  a  fluid. 

It  is  proper  to  include  a  term  for  the  gain  or  loss  of  heat 
at  the  orifice,  which  is  commonly  made  of  metal  and  is  in 
metallic  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cylinders,  and  will  not 
have  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  in  it;  but  the  amount  of 
heat  that  can  be  communicated  to  the  fluid  at  the  orifice  is 
too  small  to  take  account  of,  consequently  the  term  is  not  put 
into  the  fundamental  equation. 

Usually  the  velocity  in  the  large  cylinder  A  is  small  and 
the  term  depending  on  it  may  be  neglected.  Solving  for  the 
term  depending  on  the  velocity  in  B  and  dropping  the  sub- 
script, we  have 

V 

^=^, -"^,+A^i-A^.-    .     .     .     (203) 

Incompressible  Fluids. — There  is  little  if  any  change  of 
volume  or  of  intrinsic  energy  in  a  liquid  in  passing  through 
an  orifice  under  pressure,  so  that  the  equation  of  flow  becomes 
in  this  case 

V 

^=  (A-AK (204) 
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If  the  difference  of  pressure  is  due  to  a  difference  of  level 
or  head,  A,  we  have 

A-A  =  Ay, 

where  y  is  the  density,  or  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume,  and  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  specific  volume;  consequently  equation 
(204)  reduces  to 

^  =  >*» (205) 

which  is  the  usual  equation  for  the  flow  of  a  liquid  through  a 
small  orifice. 

Flow  of  Gases. — The  intrinsic  energy  of  a  unit  of  weight 
of  a  gas  is 


SO  that  the  equation  for  the  flow  of  a  gas  is 

•••    ^  =  ;i— -,(A«'. -A^'.) (206) 

For  an  adiabatic  transformation 

A«'/ =/.«'.*; (207) 

..  A^=A^.(^;r'=A^'.(^)''^'; 

SO  that  equation  (206)  may  be  reduced  to 
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If  the  area  of  the  orifice  is  a^  then  the  volume  discharged 
per  second  is 

and  the  weight  discharged  per  second  is 

aV 
w  =  — , 

^. 

where  v,  is  the  specific  volume  at  the  lower  pressure  /,. 
Substituting  for  V  from  equation  (208)  and  for  v^  from  (207), 


w  = 


^^•%-^[-(^;)=^]|' 


•••«=^¥=;^[(f-(r]f--.(^' 

But  from  the  characteristic  equation 


"'=  A' 


so  that 


w 


="^VIl^,[#(l:ni'  (-) 


The  equations  deduced  for  the  flow  of  air  apply  to  the 
flow  from  a  large  cylinder  or  reservoir  into  a  small  straight 
tube  through  a  rounded  orifice.  The  lower  pressure  is  the 
pressure  in  the  small  tube  and  differs  materially  from  the 
pressure  of  the  space  into  which  the  tube  may  deliver.  In 
order  that  the  flow  shall  not  be  affected  by  friction  against 
the  sides  of  the  tube  it  should  be  short — not  more  than  once 
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or  twice  its  diameter.  The  flow  does  not  appear  to  be 
affected  by  making  the  tube  very  short,  and  the  degree  of 
rounding  is  not  important ;  the  equations  for  the  flow  of  both 
air  and  steam  may  be  applied  with  a  fair  degree  of  approxi- 
mation to  orifices  in  thin  plates  and  to  irregular  orifices. 

Professor  Fliegner*  made  a  large  number  of  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  air  from  a  reservoir  into  the  atmosphere,  with 
pressures  in  the  reservoir  varying  from  808  mm.  of  mercury 
to  3366  mm.  He  used  two  different,  orifices,  one  4.085  and 
the  other  7.314  mm.  in  diameter,  both  well  rounded  at  the 
entrance. 

He  found  that  the  pressure  in  the  orifice,  taken  by  means 
of  a  small  side  orifice,  was  0.5767  of  the  absolute  pressure  in 
the  reservoir  so  long  as  that  pressure  was  more  than  twice 
the  atmospheric  pressure;  under  such  conditions  the  pressure 
in  the  orifice  is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  the  ratio  ~'  is  replaced  by  the  number  0.5767  and  if  k  is 

replaced  by  its  value  1.405  in  equation  (210)  we  shall  have 
for  the  equation  for  the  flow  of  a  gas 

2^  =  0.4822^^/^ -^ (211) 

Ffi  the  flow  into  the  atmosphere  from  a  reservoir  having 
a  pressure  less  than  twice  the  atmospheric  pressure  Fliegner 
found  the  empirical  equation 

Z.  =  09644^^.  y^-f^^>.       .      .     (212) 

where  p^  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  equations  were  found  to  be  justified  by  a  compari- 
son witl)  experiments  on  the  flow  of  air,  made  by  Fliegner 
himself,  by  Zeuner,  and  by  Weisbach. 

♦  Der  Civilingenieur^  vol.  XX,  p.  14,  1874. 
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Although  these  equations  were  deduced  from  experiments 
made  on  the  flow  of  air  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  be  used  for  the  flow  of  air  from  one  reservoir 
into  another  reservoir  having  a  pressure  differing  from  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fliegner's  Equations  for  Flow  of  Air. — Introducing  the 
values  for  g  and  R  in  the  equations  deduced  by  Fliegner,  we 
have  the  following  equations  for  the  French  and  English 
systems  of  units: 

French  units. 


A<2A,      «,  =  o.790.y/^^M 


English  units. 


P.  <  2A,       ^  =  i.o6o^A/^i^A). 

A  =r  pressure  in  reservoir; 
A  =  pressure  of  atmosphere ; 

T^  =  absolute  temperature  of  air  in  reservoir  (degrees  centi- 
grade,   French    units;    degrees   Fahrenheit,    English 
units). 
In  the  English  system  /»  and  A  ^i^e  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  a  is  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  square  inches,  while 
w  is  the  flow  of  air  through  the  orifice  in  pounds  per  second. 
If  desired,  the  area  may  be  given  in  square  feet  and  the  pres- 
sures in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  as  is  the  common  conven« 
tion  in  thermodyanmics. 
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In  the  French  system  w  is  the  flow  in  kilograms  per 
second.  The  pressures  may  be  given  in  kilograms  per  square 
metre  and  the  area  a  in  square  metres;  or  the  area  may  be 
given  in  square  decimetres  or  square  centimetres,  and  the 
pressures  in  kilograms  on  the  same  unit  of  area  used  in  con- 
nection therewith.  If  the  pressures  are  in  "millimetres  of 
mercury,  multiply  by  13.5959;  if  in  atmospheres  multiply 
by  10333. 

Theoretical  Maxima. — It  is  interesting  to  investigate  the 
conditions  that  give  the  maximum  discharge  of  air  as  calcu- 
lated by  equation  (210),  neglecting  for  the  moment  Fliegner's 
experimental  limit  of  the  ratio  of  pressures.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  equate  to  zero  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the 
weight  with  regard  to  the  pressure  /, ,  assuming  /,  to  be 
constant.     The  variable  term  is 

and  the  result  of  equating  to  zero  the  differential  coefficient 
f  f  this  expression  with  regard  to  /,  is 


^=Mn)^  =  °-'''* 


a  number  which  is  somewhat  less  than  Fliegner's  experimen- 
tal ratio. 

There  is  no  algebraic  maximum  to  the  velocity  of  flow  as 
calculated  by  equation  (208),  but  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
gives  a  theoretical  limit  to  the  velocity,  for  which  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  given  by  Joule.* 

Maximum  Velocity  of  Flow. — According  to  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  con- 
taining vessel  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  molecules  of  the 
gas.     To  estimate  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  Joule 


♦  Memoir  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  ix,  p.  107. 
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proceeds  in  the  following  manner:  The  weight  of  one  cubic 

metre  of  gas  is  -,  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  each  of 

the  six  sides  of  a  cubical  vessel  containing  it  is  p.     Suppose 

that  the  weight  -  of  the  gas  to  be  divided  into  three  equal 

portions,  one  of  which  oscillates  between  each  pair  of  faces  of 
the  cube  and  produces  the  pressure  by  impact,  first  on  one 
and  then  on  the  other  of  the  pair.  Now  if  a  body  have  a 
velocity  equal  to  g  it  will  be  brought  to  rest  by  a  force  equal 
to  its  weight  acting  on  it  for  one  second ;  and  that  force  act- 
ing for  two  seconds  will  bring  it  to  rest  and  then  impart  to  it 
the  same  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  two  seconds 
there  will  be  g  impacts  on  each  of  the  pair  of  faces,  and  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  effect  of  the  impacts  is  equal  to  that 

of  a  pressure  equal  to kilograms  on  each  face;  that  is,  on 

one  square  metre.  The  pressure  will  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  since  both  the  force  required  to  reverse  the 
velocity  and  the  number  of  impacts  increase  with  the  velocity. 
Finally,  Joule  makes 


in  which  u  is  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 
This  may  be  written 


V? 


^gpv  =  ^gRT. 


From  this  discussion  Fliegner  assumes  that  the  maximum 
velocity  of  flow  of  gas  through  an  orifice  by  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  is  « 
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for  French  units.     But  his  limiting  ratio  of  pressures  ~  = 
0.5767  inserted  in  equation  (208)  gives 

f^max=  1 7. 1  VT,, 

Flow  of  Saturated  Vapor. — For  a  mixture  of  a  liquid 
and  its  vapor  equation  (134)  gives 

^=  ^(?  +  ^P). 

so  that  equation  (202)  gives  for  the  adiabatic  flow  from  a 
receptacle  in  which  the  initial  velocity  is  zero 

V^       I 

—  =  ]:f  (?i  -  ft + ^ipx  -  ^sP.)  +  A^'i  -  /.«'.•    •   (213) 

Substituting  for  v^  and  v^  from 

^  —  =  ft  —  ft  +  -«^,P,  -  ^tPt  +  Ap,x,u,  -Ap^,u^ + A  <r(/,  - /,)• 

But 

p  +  .4/«  =  r ; 

.-.    ^— =^,^--^.^  +  ft-ft-f^<^(A-A)-    (214) 

The  last  term  of  the  right-hand  member  is  small,  and  fre- 
quently can  be  omitted. 

The  value  of  ;r,  can  be  determined  by  the  equation 

or,  if  the  proper  tables  are  lacking,  we  may  use  the  approxi- 
mate form 
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It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  while  the  tables  com- 
monly give  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  or  in 
atmospheres,  etc.,  /,  and/,  in  the  last  term  of  equation  (214) 
are  the  specific  pressures;  that  is,  the  pressures  in  pounds  on 
the  square  foot,  or  kilograms  on  the  square  metre. 

The  weight  of  fluid  that  will  pass  through  an  orifice  hav- 
ing an  area  of  a  square  metres  or  square  feet  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  formula 

W  = :-■ (215) 

The  equations  deduced  are  applicable  to  all  possible  mix- 
tures of  liquid  and  vapor,  including  dry  saturated  steam  and 
pure  hot  water.  In  the  first  place  steam  will  be  condensed 
in  the  tube,  and  in  the  second  water  will  be  evaporated. 

If  steam  blows  out  of  an  orifice  into  the  air,  or  into  a  large 
receptacle,  and  comes  to  rest,  the  energy  of  motion  will  be 
turned  into  heat  and  will  superheat  the  steam.  Steam  blow- 
ing into  the  air  will  be  wet  near  the  orifice,  superheated  at  a 
little  distance,  and  if  the  air  is  cool  will  show  as  a  cloud  of 
mist  further  from  the  orifice. 

Rankine's  Equations.  —  After  an  investigation  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Napier  on  the  flow  of  steam 
Rankine  concludes  that  the  pressure  in  the  orifice  is  never 
less  than  the  pressure  which  gives  the  maximum  weight  of 
discharge,  and  that  the  discharge  in  pounds  per  second  may 
be  calculated  by  the  following  empirical  equations: 

in  which  /,  is  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir,  p^  is  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  both  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  and  a 
is  the  area  in  square  inches. 
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The  error  of  these  equations  is  liable  to  be  about  two  per 
cent;  but  the  flow  through  a  given  orifice  may  be  known  more 
closely  if  tests  are  made  on  it  at  or  near  the  pressure  during 
the  flow,  and  a  special  constant  is  found  for  that  orifice. 

Experiments  on  Flow  of  Steam. — The  results  of  tests 
made  on  the  flow  of  steam  through  orifices  or  short  tubes 
with  well-rounded  entrances,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kunhardt*  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

FLOW  OF  STEAM  THROUGH  SHORT  TUBES  WITH  ROUNDED 

ENTRANCES. 
Diameters  0.35  of  an  inch. 


Pressure  above  At 
mosphere.  Pounds 
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Absolute 

t 
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2 

30 
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0.326 
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3 

'* 

ao 
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4 

** 

ao 
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5 

' 

20 
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8 

** 

3° 

72.6 

24.7 

39.0 

14-8 

0.452 

0.616 

144.0 

0.5 

223.0 

213.1 

220 

1.046 

9 

*' 

30 

73.1 

29.9 

39- a 

14  8 

0.509 

0  615 

145.2 

05 

225.5 

213.0 

222 

1.054 

TO 

0.25 

30 

72.6 

24.8 

36.1 

»4.9 

0.454 

0.583 

143.8 

0.4 

835.0 

213. 5 

220 

1.054 

TI 

' 

30 

72.6 

19.9 

36.1 

14.9 

0.398 

0.583 

141.0 

0.4 

225.0 

213  5 

230 

;;iy 

la 

'* 

30 

72.7 

14-9 

69.0 

14.8 

0.339 

0.583 

140.5 

0.4 

337.0 

213.0 
338.9 

330 

13 

** 

30 

126.3 

*7S 

14.7 

0.295 

0.594 

1550 

0.5 

358.8 

355 

i.oc» 

14 

30 

135.0 

40.8 

67.9 

M-7 

0.398 

0598 

157.0 

0.3 

355.0 

334-8 

353 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  steam  through  an  orifice  0.25  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  a  thin  plate,  made  by  Mr.  G.  P.  A  born  f  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 


♦  Transactions  Am.  Soc,  Mech,  Engs,,  vol.  xi,  p.  187. 
f  Thesis.  1886. 
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FLOW   OF 

STEAM   THROUGH 

AN   ORIFICE, 

Number  of 

HiRher 

Difference  of 

Flo  IT  in  Pounds 
per  Hour  by 
Experiment. 

Experiment. 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

I 

71.8 

0.92 

29.7 

2 

71.5 

1.85 

43.1 

3 

71.9 

2.79 

52.6 

4 

71.6 

3.89 

67.6 

5 

71.9 

5-55 

77.6 

6 

71.8 

6.50 

84.2 

7 

71.7 

8.07 

91.8 

8 

72.9 

9.23 

93.9 

9 

72.5 

12.8 

IIO.3 

lO 

73.7 

15.9 

124.9 

II 

72.7 

21. 1 

141. 5 

13 

74.2 

27.0 

156.8 

13 

71.9 

33-7 

166.3 

14 

74.3 

41.0 

180.7 

If 

72.7 

49.2 

187.7 

76 

72.9 

570 

195.8 

17 

73.7 

64.4 

196.9 

i8 

72.0 

68.4 

197.8 

Flow  of  Superheated  Steam. — The  form  of  the  equation 
for  the  change  of  intrinsic  energy  of  superheated  steam  is  the 
same  as  for  a  perfect  gas,  i.e., 


/r^, 


A^« 


and  consequently  the  equations  for  the  velocity  of  flow  and 
the  weight  of  the  discharge  can  be  deduced  in  much  the  same 
form'  as  for  a  perfect  gas,  provided  that  the  steam  remains 
superheated.  Though  there  are  no  experiments  on  the  flow , 
of  superheated  steam  under  such  conditions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ratio  of  the  pressures  in  the  orifice  and  in  the  reservoir 
is  something  between  0.57  and  0.6. 

But  steam  is  seldom  sufficiently  superheated  to  avoid  con- 
densation during  adiabatic  flow  through  an  orifice.  If  the 
steam  becomes  moist  in  the  orifice,  then  the  intrinsic  energy 
at  the  initial  condition  mu^t  be  found  from  equation  (179), 
which  may  be  written 

^.=a(j^)+2(?. +/».)'     •    •    (216) 
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while  the  intrinsic  energy  at  the  pressure  in  the  orifice  is  given 
by  the  equation  for  saturated  steam, 


^.  =  4-(^.+^.^.)» (217) 


so  that  the  equation  for  the  velocity  of  flow  becomes 

^  =  ^'^k'li'^  +  Z(g>  "9.  + P.  -  ^.P.)+A-^,  -  A^,,    (218) 

in  which  v^  is  to  be  calculated  from'  the  temperature  7",  and 
the  pressure/,  by  aid  of  equation  (176)  or  (i77)>  while  z/,  is 
to  be  found  from  the  equation 

^.  =  ^,«,  +  ^• 

The  value  of  x^  for  the  final  condition  can  be  determined 
by  aid  of  equation  (185), 

Finally,  the  weight  discharged  per  second  may  be  found 
by  the  equation 

aV 

w  =  — . 

^. 

In  this  Avork  the  most  expeditious  way  is  to  make  numer- 
ical calculations  by  the  several  equations  without  attempting 
any  further  algebraic  reduction.  The  pressure  in  the  orifice 
will  be  very  nearly  0.6  of  the  pressure  /,  in  the  reservoir, 
provided  that  /,  is  more  than  \  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
into  which  discharge  takes  place. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  velocity  of  flow  of  air  from  the  pressure  of  ^ec^wr^fe- 
6  atmospheres  in  a  reservoir  to  the  pressure  of  5  atmospheres  PI ^^  ^ 
in  the  throat  of  the  orifice;  also  from  5  to  4  atmospheres,  \X'      I 
from  4  to  3,  and  from  3  to  2,  the  initial  temperature  in  each 

case  being  30°  C.  An^.  175.8,  193.9,  219.2,  258.0  metres 
per  sec. 

2.  Find  the  weight  of  air  per  second  that  will  be  dis-  \iju^\\jJ^ 
charged  from  an  orifice  I  inch  in  diameter,  from  a  reservoir  ijL^^^n^ 
having  the  temperature  60**  F.  and  a  pressure  of  150  pounds 

per  square  inch,  into  the  atmosphere.       Ans.  2.73$  lbs. 

3.  Find  the  weight  of   saturated  steam  per  second  dis-  Q^^^>\/rte 
charged  through  an  orifice   i  inch  in  diameter,  from  a  boiler  LLj^   tng 
having  the  gauge-pressure  60  pounds,  into  the  atmosphere.  » *  ' 

Find  also  for  the  following  values  of  Xy  0.9,  0.8,  0.6,  0.5, 
0.4,  0.2,  and  for  hot  water.  Ans.  0.850  lbs.;  0.893,  0.943, 
1.077,  1. 169,  1.289,  1.710,3.064. 

4.  Find  the  velocity  of  flow  of  superheated  steam  with 
the  initial  temperature  360°  F.  and  initial  pressure  100  pounds 
absolute,  when  the  pressure  in  the  throat  of  the  orifice  is  60 
pounds  absolute.     Ans.    1400  ft.  per  sec. 

5.  In  example  4  find  the  weight  per  second  discharged 
through  an  orifice  i  inch  in  diameter.     Ans.    1.09  lbs. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
INJECTORS. 

An  injector  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  a  jet  of 
steam  acting  on  a  stream  of  water  with  which  it  mingles,  and 
by  which  it  is  condensed^  can  impart  to  the  resultant  jet  of 
water  a  sufficient  velocity  to  overcome  a  pressure  that  may 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam. 
Thus,  steam  from  a  boiler  may  force  feed-water  into  the  same 
boiler,  or  into  a  boiler  having  a  higher  pressure,  f  The  "TltUdiA&iC 
mechanical  energy  of  the  jet  of  water  is  derived  from  the  heat  p  ^  \A«iy 
energy  yielded  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam-jet.  ^  There  » 
is  no  reason  why  an  injector  cannot  be  made  to  work  with  any 
volatile  liquid  and  its  vapor,  if  occasion  may  arise  for  doing 
so;  but  in  practice  it  is  used  only  for  forcing  water.  An 
essential  feature  in  the  action  of  an  injector  is  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  by  the  water  forced ;  other  instruments  using 
jets  without  condensation,  like  the  water-injector  in  which  a 
small  stream  at  high  velocity  forces  a  large  stream  with  a  low 
velocity,  differ  essentially  from  the  steam-injector. 

Method  of  Working. — A  very  simple  form  of  injector  is 
shown  by  Fig.  31,  consisting  of  three  essential  parts,  a  the 
steam-nozzle y  b  the  combining-tubey  and  c  the  delivery- tube. 
Steam  is  supplied  to  the  injector  through  a  pipe  connected 
at  d\  water  is  supplied  through  a  pipe  at/,  and  the  injector 
forces  water  out  through  the  pipe  at  e.  The  steam-pipe  must 
have  on  it  a  valve  for  starting  and  regulating  the  injector,  and 
the  delivery-pipe  leading  to  the  boiler  must  have  on  it  a 
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check- valve  to  prevent  water  from  the  boiler  from  flowing 
back  through  the  injector  when  it  is  not  working.  The 
water-supply  pipe  commonly  has  a  valve  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  into  the  injector. 

This  injector,  known  as  a  non-lifting  injector,  has  the 
water-reservoir  •set  high  enough  so  that  water  will  flow  into 
the   injector  through   the  influence   of   gravity.     A   lifting 


Fig.  31. 

injector  has  a  special  device  for  making  a  vacuum  to  draw 
water  from  a  reservoir  below  the  injector,  which  will  be 
described  later. 

To  start  the  injector  shown  by  Fig.  31,  the  steam-valve  is 
first  opened  slightly  to  blow  out  any  water  that  may  have 
gathered  above  the  valve,  through  the, overflow,  since  it  is 
essential  to  have  dry  steam  for  starting.  The  steam-valve  is 
then  closed,  and  the  water-valve  is  opened  wide.  As  soon 
as  water  appears  at  the  overflow  between  the  combining-tube 
and  the  delivery-tube  the  steam-valve  is  opened  wide,  and  the 
jet  of  steam  from  the  steam-nozzle  mingles  with  and  is  con- 
densed by  the  water  and  imparts  to  it  a  high  velocity,  so  that 
it  passes  across  the  overflow  space  between  the  combining- 
tube  and  the  delivery-tube  and  passes  into  the  boiler.  When 
the  injector  is  workinga\^uum   is  formed  at  the   space 
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between  the  combining  and  delivery  tubes,  and  the  valve  at 
the  overflow  then  closes  and  excludes  air  which  would  mingle 
with  the  water  and  might  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
injector. 

Theory  of  the  Injector. — The  two  fundamental  equa- 
tions of  the  theory  of  the  injector  are  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  conservation  of 
momenta. 

The  heat  energy  in  one  pound  of  steam  at  the  absolute 
pressure  /,  in  the  steam-pipe  is 

where  r.  and  q^  are  the  heat  of  vaporization  and  heat  of  the 

liquid  corresponding  to  the  pressure /»;  -j-  is  the  mechanical 

equivalent  of  heat  (778  foot-pounds),  and  Xy^  is  the  quality  of 
the  steam ;  if  there  is  two  per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  steam, 
then  x^  is  0.98. 

Suppose  that  the  water  entering  the  injector-has  the  tem- 
perature /„  and  that  its  velocity  where  it  mingles  with  the 
steam  is  V^ ;  then  its  heat  energy  per  pound  is 

and  its  kinetic  energy  is 

where  q^  is  the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  /„  and  g  is  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  gravity  (32.2  feet). 

If  the  water  forced  by  the  injector  has  the  temperature  t^^ 
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and  if  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  smallest  section  of  the 
delivery-tube  is  F^,  then  the  heat  energy  per  pound  is 


and  the  kinetic  energy  is 


Let  each  pound  of  steam  draw  into  the  injector  _y  pounds 
of  water;  then,  since  the  steam  is  condensed  and  forced 
through  the  delivery-tube  with  the  water,  there  will  be  i  -j-^ 
pounds  delivered  for  each  pound  of  steam.  Equating  the  sum 
of  the  heat  and  kinetic  energies  of  the  entering  steam  and 
water  to  the  sum  of  the  energies  in  the  water  forced  from  the 
injector,  we  have 

:^(-.r.+^.)+,{-i-^.  +  ^-)  =(l+^)(-i-^,  +  ^').      (2.9) 

The  terms  depending  on  the  velocities  VJ  and  V^  are 
never  large  and  can  commonly  be  neglected.  Thus,  for  a 
lifting-injector  the  pressure  causing  water  to  enter  the  injector 
is  always  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  for  a 
non-lifting  injector  it  is  only  a  little  more.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  and  if  there 
is  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the  injector,  then  by  equation  (204), 
the  heat  equivalent  of  the  term  depending  on  F„',  assuming 
y  to  be  15,  will  be 

J^  =  15  X^  X  144(14.7  -0)^  =  0.6  B.T.U. 

If  the  injector  delivers  water  against  a  boiler- pressure  of 
150  pounds  by  the  gauge  or  164.7  pounds  absolute,  then  the 
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heat  equivalent  of  the  term  depending  on  F„  will  be 

,      ,       A  VJ      16  X  144  X  164.7 

(-^  +  ^>-7/-  =  ^-778  X-62:^  =  7-8  «•  T-  ^- 

In  both  calculations  the  pressure  of  the  water-jet  in  the 
smallest  section  of  the  combining  tube  is  assumed  to  be  small 
enough  to  be  neglected.  The  determination  of  the  term 
depending  on  F„  comes  from  the  consideration  that  V^  must 
be  greater  than  the  velocity  with  which  cold  water  would  flow 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  boiler-pressure. 

Now  since  r,  is  always  greater  than  800,  the  term  depend- 
ing on  V^  is  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total  left-hand  mem- 
ber of  equation  (219),  and  the  term  depending  on  VJ  is  less 
than  one  tenth  of  a  per  cent.  For  practical  calculations  we 
may  neglect  both,  reducing  equation  (219)  to 

'-""-i^- <-' 

Equation  (220)  may  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  injector, 
including  double  injectors  which  have  two  steam-nozzles. 

For  example^  if  dry  steam  is  supplied  to  the  injector  at 
120  pounds  by  the  gauge  or  134.7  pounds  absolute,  if  the 
supply-temperature  of  the  water  is  65°  F.,  and  if  the  delivery- 
temperature  is  165°  F.,  then  the  water  pumped  per  pound  of 
steam  is 

^  r^q._^^  ^  867.4+ 321.2 -133.4  ^  ^^^^^^ 

^4-^.  133.4- 33.12  ^^ 

The  momentum  of  one  pound  of  steam  issuing  from  the  ^ 
steam-nozzle  with  the  velocity  F,  is  F,  -¥  g\  the  momentum 
of  y  pounds  of  water  entering  the  combining-tube  with  the 
velocity  VJ  is  yVJ  -^  g\  and  the  momentum  of  i  +^  pounds 
of  water   at   the   smallest   section    of   the   delivery-tube   is 
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(i  -{-7)r„ -r-^.  Equating  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of 
water  and  steam  before  mingling  to  the  momentum  of  the 
combined  water  and  steam  in  the  delivery-tube, 

V.^yV:  =  {x^y)V^ (221) 

This  equation  can  be  used  to  calculate  any  one  of  the 
velocities  provided  the  other  two  can  be  determined  inde- 
pendently. Unfortunately  there  is  much  uncertainty  about 
all  of  the  velocities  so  that  the  proper  sizes  of  the  orifices  and 
of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  several  members  of  an 
injector  have  been  determined  mainly  by  experiment.  The 
best  exposition  of  this  matter  is  given  by  Mr.  Strickland 
Kneass,*  who  has  made  many  experiments  for  Wm.  Sellers 
&  Co.  The  practical  part  of  what  follows  is  largely  drawn 
from  his  work. 

Velocity  of  the  Steam-jet. — Equation  (214)  gives 

K=  \^{^^r,-x,r,  +  q,^g,)\  ,    .     .     (222) 

where  r^  and  ^,  are  the  heat  of  vaporization  and  the  heat  of 
the  liquid  of  the  supply  of  steam  at  the  pressure  /j,  and  r, 
and  ^,  are  corresponding  quantities  at  the  pressure/,  for  that 
section  of  the  tube  for  which  the  velocity  is  calculated ;  x^  is 
the  quality  of  the  steam  at  the  pressure  /,  (usually  0.98  to 
unity)  and  jr,  is  the  quality  at  the  pressure  /,  to  be  calculated 
by  aid  of  the  equation 


^+<9.  =  ^+<?.. 


Here  T^  and  7",  are  the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding 
to  the  pressures/,  and  /„  and  ^,  and  ff^  are  the  entropies  of 

*  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector ^  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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the  liquid  at  the  same  pressures.  Of  course  -j  is  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  flow  of  steaifi  it  appeared  that  the 
pressure  in  an  orifice  with  rounded  approach  is  about  -j^  of 
the  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
orifice,  and  that  the  quantity,  of  steam  discharged  is  not 
affected  by  the  pressure  against  which  the  discharge  takes 
place,  provided  the  latter  is  not  more  than  half  the  pressure 
causing  the  flow.  This  principle  may  be  applied  with  fair 
approximation  to  the  injector,  so  far  as  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  steam  used  by  an  injector  is  concerned;  conversely 
the  same  principle  can  be  used  for  calculating  the  size  of  the 
orifice  in  the  steam-nozzle.  If  preferred,  Rankine*s  equation 
(page  158)  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Kneass  that  by  flaring  or  expanding  the  steam- 
nozzle  the  pressure  in  it  may  be  reduced,  and  consequently 
the  velocity  of  the  steam  discharged  may  be  very  much 
increased.  Experiments  on  a  nozzle  of  a  Sellers*  injector 
showed  that  the  pressure  at  the  exit  when  the  injector  was 
working  was  a  little  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
for  various  pressures  from  60  to  120  pounds  by,  the  gauge. 
Applying  to  a  special  case,  we  have. 

Far  example,  the  velocity  of  discharge  from  a  straight 
orifice  under  the  pressure  of  120  pounds  by  the  gauge  or 
134.7  pounds  absolute  is 


^*=  {;f-(•*'l^  — ^.^  +  ^.  -^0} 


=  {2  X  32.2  X  778(867.4  -  0.967  X  895.1  +  321.2—282.1)}* 
=  1430  feet  per  second, 
having  for  x^ 
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..=5(^+,,_,)=gi(«^ +.,<„,_  0^,33) 

=  0.9670, 

provided  that/,  =  0.6/,  =  80.8  pounds  absolute. 

If,   however,  the  pressure  at   the  exit  of  an   expanded 
nozzle  is  14.7  pounds  absolute,  then 

672.7/867.4    ,  \ 

^-  =  ^6^:8181^  +  ^-5025  -  a3i27j  =  0.8775, 


and 


F,  =  {2X  32.2x778(8674 -0.8775X965-8+321. 2-180.8)}* 
=  2830  feet  per  second, 

which  is  nearly  twice  that  just  calculated  for  the  velocity  at 
the  smallest  section  of  the  steam-nozzle. 

Velocity  of  Entering^  Water. — The  velocity  of  the  water 
in  the  combining-tube  where  it  mingles  with  the  steam 
depends  on  {a)  the  lift  or  head  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
injector,  (*)  the  pressure  (or  vacuum)  in  the  combining-tube, 
and  {c)  on  the  resistance  which  the  water  experiences  from 
friction  and  eddies  in  the  pipe,  valves,  and  passages  of  the 
injector.  The  first  of  these  can  be  measured  directly  for  any 
given  case;  for  example,  where  a  test  is  made  on  an  injector. 
In  determining  the  proportions  of  an  injector  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  there  is  neither  lift  nor  head  for  a  non-lifting 
injector,  and  that  the  lift  for  a  lifting-injector  is  as  large  as 
can  be  obtained  with  certainty  in  practice.  The  lift  for  an 
injector  is  usually  moderate,  and  seldom  if  ever  exceeds 
20  feet. 

The  vacuum  in  the  combining-tube  may  amount  to  22  or 
24  inches  of  mercury,  corresponding  to  25  or  27  feet  of  water; 
that  is,  the  absolute  pressure  may  be  3  or  4  pounds  per  square 
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inch.  The  vacuum  after  the  steam  and  water  are  combined 
appears  to  be  limited  by  the  temperature  of  the  water; 
thus,  if  the  temperature  is  165°  F.,  the  absolute  pressure 
cannot  be  less  than  5.3  poun<Js.  But  the  final  temperature 
is  taken  in  the  delivery-pipe  after  the  water  and  condensed 
steam  are  well  mixed  and  are  moving  with  a  moderate 
velocity. 

The  resistance  of  friction  in  the  pipes,  valves,  and  passages 
of  injectors  has  never  been  determined ;  since  the  velocity  is 
high  the  resistance  must  be  considerable. 

If  we  assume  the  greatest  vacuum  to  correspond  to  27  feet 
of  water,  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  water  entering  the 
combining-tube  will  not  exceed 


^/2gh  =  ^2  X  32.2  X  27  =  42  feet. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  effective  head  producing  velocity 
is  as  small  as  5  feet,  the  corresponding  velocity  will  be 


1/2  X  32.2  X  5  =  18  feet. 

It  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assume  that  the  velocity 
of  the  water  entering  the  combining-tube  is  between  20  and 
40  feet  per  second. 

Velocity  in  the  Delivery-tube.  —  The  velocity  of  the 
water  in  the  smallest  section  of  the  delivery-tube  may  be 
estimated  in  two  ways:  in 'the  first  place  it  must  be  greater 
than  the  velocity  of  cold  water  flowing  out  under  the  pressure 
in  the  boiler,  and  in  the  second  place  it  may  be  calculated  by 
aid  of  equation  (221),  provided  that  the  velocities  of  the 
entering  steam  and  water  are  determined  or  assumed. 

For  example^  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  is  120  pounds  by  the  gauge,  and  that, 
as  calculated  on  page  167,  each  pound  of  steam  delivers  10.5 
pounds  of  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  boiler.  As  there 
is  a  good  vacuum  in  the  injector  we  may  assume  that  the 
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pressure  to  be  overcome  is  132  pounds  per  square  inch,  corre- 
sponding to  a  head  of 

132  X  144 

62.4       =*  305  feet. 

Now  the  velocity  of  water  flowing  under  the  head  of  305 
feet  is 

^2gh  =  ^2  X  32.2  X  305  =  140  feet  per  second. 

The  velocity  of  steam  flowing  from  a  pressure  of  120 
pounds  by  the  gauge  through  a  diverging-tube  with  the  pres- 
sure equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  exit  has  been 
calculated  to  be  2830  feet  per  second.  Assuming  the  velocity 
of  the  water  entering  the  combining-tube  to  be  20  feet,  then 
by  equation  (221)  we  have  in  this  case 

.,         V,-\'yVJ      2830+  10.5  X2Q 

^•  =  -7+7"= r+7^1 =266  feet. 

If  the  steam  is  assumed  to  flow  through  a  converging- 
nozzle  then  the  velocity  at  120  pounds  boiler-pressure  will 
be  1430  feet  per  second,  and  the  velocity  of  the  water-jet 
becomes 

_^       1430 -f  10.5  X  20  .    ^ 

^«  = 1 +  10.5    ^      =H3feet. 

Since  there  is  considerable  resistance  due  to  friction  and 
to  sudden  change  of  velocity  in  leaving  the  delivery-tube,  this 
last  velocity  is  probably  insufficient.  But  if  the  entrance 
velocity  is  assumed  to  be  30  feet,  then  the  calculation  gives 
151  feet  for  the  velocity  in  the  delivery-tube,  which  is  prob- 
ably enough  to  make  the  injector  work. 

Sizes  of  the  Orifices. — From  direct  experiments  on  m- 
jectors  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  steam  delivered  by  the 
steam-nozzle  can  be  calculated  in  all  cases  by  the  method  for 
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the  flow  of  steam  through  a  straight  orifice,  assuming  the 
pressure  in  the  orifice  to  be  -j^  of  the  absolute  pressure  above 
the  orifice. 

Now  each  pound  of  steam  forces  y  pounds  of  water  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  boiler;  consequently  if  w  pounds  are 
drawn  from  the  reservoir  per  second  th«  injector  will  use 
w  -^  y  pounds  of  steam  per  second. 

The  specific  volume  of  the  mixture  of  water  and  steam  in 
the  smallest  section  of  the  steam-nozzle  is 

^.  =  ^««.+  <^. 

where  x^  is  the  quality,  «,  is  the  increase  of  volume  due  to 
vaporization,  and  <r  is  the  specific  volume  of  the  water.  The 
volume  of  steam  discharged  per  second  is 

T"' 

and  the  area  of  the  orifice  is   * 

^'  =  JV/  •••••••    (223) 

where  V,  is  the  velocity  at  the  smallest  section. 

For  example y  for  a  flow  from  134.7  pounds  absolute  to 
80.8  pounds  absolute  ;r,  is  0.9670  and  F,  is  1430  feet,  as 
found  on  page  169.  Again,  for  an  increase  of  temperature 
from  65**  F.  to  165°  F.  the  water  per  pound  of  steam  is  10.5. 
Calculating  the  specific  tolume  at  80.8  pounds,  we  have 

v^  =  :r,«,+  ^  =  0.9670(5.375 —0.016)+ 0.016  =  5.198  cubic  feet. 

If  the  injector  is  required  to  deliver  1200  gallons  an  hour. 


or 

1200  X  231  X  62.4 
1728  X  60  X  60 


=  278 
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pounds  per  second,  the  area  of  the  steam-nozzle  must  be 

wz\      .2.78  X  5-198  ^  ,    , 

a,  =  — 77-  = ^  =  0.000962  square  feet. 

yV,       10.5  X  1430 

The  corresponding  diameter  is  0.420  of  an  inch,  or  10.6  mil- 
limetres. 

In  trying  to  determine  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the 
delivery-tube  we  meet  with  two  serious  difficulties:  we  do  not 
know  the  velocity  of  the  st;pam  in  the  smallest  section  of  the 
delivery-tube,  and  we  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  fluid 
at  that  place.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  steam  is  entirely 
condensed  by  the  water  in  the  combining-tube  before  reach- 
ing the  delivery-tube,  but  usually  there  are  small  bubbles  of 
uncondensed  steam  still  mingled  with  the  water,  so  that  the 
actual  density  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  is  from  0.6  to 
0.9  that  of  water.  Since  the  pressure  at  the  entrance  to  the 
delivery-tube  is  small,  the  specific  volume  of  the  steam  is  very 
large,  and  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  steam  is  enough  to  reduce 
the  density  of  the  steam  to  one-half.  Even  if  the  steam  is 
entirely  condensed,  the  air  carried  by  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  is  enough  to  sensibly  reduce  the  density  at  the  low 
pressure  (or  vacuum)  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  delivery- 
tube. 

If  Fw  is  the  probable  velocity  of  the  jet  at  the  smallest 
section  of  the  delivery-tube,  and  if  ^  is  the  density  of  the 
fluid,  then  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  square  feet  is 

'■  =  'W-- <-4> 

for  each  pound  of  steam  mingles  with  and  is  condensed  by  y 
pounds  of  water  and  passes  with  that  water  through  the 
delivery-tube;  ze/,  as  before,  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  water 
drawn  from  the  reservoir  per  second. 

For  example^  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  actual  velocity  in 
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the  delivery-tube  to  overcome  a  boiler-pressure  of  120  pounds 
by  the  gauge  is  150  feet  per  second,  and  that  the  density  of 
the  jet  is  about  0.9  that  of  water;  then  with  the  value  of 
w  =  2.78  and^  =  10.5,  we  have 

ze<i+^)  2.78  X  1 1.5  /:  r 

^w  =       \r   1         = ,,  ,,z: T7 =  O.COO361  SO.  ft. 

V^dy         150  X  0.9  X  62.4  X  10.5  -^       ^ 

The  corresponding  diameter  i^  0.257  of  an  inch,  or  6.5  mil- 
limetres. 

Steam-nozzle. — The  entrance  to  the  steam-nozzle  should 
be  well  rounded  to  avoid  eddies  or  reduction  of  pressure  as 
the  steam  approaches;  in  some  injectors,  as  the  Sellers* 
injector.  Fig.  32,  the  valve  controlling  the  steam  supply  is 
placed  near  the  entrance  to  the  nozzle,  but  the  bevelled 
valve-seat  will  not  interfere  with  the  flow  when  the  valve 
is  open. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  steam-nozzle  may 
advantageously  be  made  to  expand  or  flare  from  the  smallest 
section  to  the  exit.  The  length  from  that  section  to  the  end 
may  be  between  two  and  three  times  the  diameter  at  that 
section. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  steam-nozzle  supplied  with  steam 
at  120  pounds  boiler-pressure:  jt  has  been  found  that  the 
velocity  at  the  smallest  section,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pressure  is  then  80.8  pounds,  is  1430  feet  per  second,  and  that 
the  specific  volume  is  5.198  cubic  feet.  If  the  pressure  is 
reduced  to  14.7  pounds,  that  is,  to  atmospheric  pressure,  at 
the  exit,  the  velocity  becomes  2830  feet  per  second,  the 
quality  being  x^  =  0.8775.  The  specific  volume  is  conse- 
quently 

v^  =  xjti^  +  <^  =  0.8775(26.60  —  aoi6)  +  0.016  i=  23.34  cu.  ft. 

The  areas  will  be  directly  as  the  specific  volumes  and 
inversely  as  the  velocities,  so  that  for  this  case  we  shall  have 
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the  ratio  of  the  areas 


5.198  :  23.34 


1  =  I  :2.27; 


2830  :  1430 
and  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  will  be- 

Vl .  VT27  =  I  :  1.5. 

Combining-tube. — There  is  great  diversity  with  diflferent 
injectors  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  combining-tube. 
It  is  always  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  converging 
cone,  straight  or  curved.  The  overflow  is  commonly  con- 
nected to  a  space  between  the  combining-tube  and  the 
delivery-tube;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  placed  beyond  the 
delivery-tube,  as  in  the  Sellers'  injector,  Fig.  32.  In  the 
latter  case  the  combining  and  delivery  tubes  may  form  one 
continuous  piece,  as  is  seen  in  the  double  injector  shown  by 

Fig.  33. 

The  Delivery-tube. — This  tube  should  be  gradually  en- 
larged from  its  smallest  diameter  to  the  exit  in  order  that  the 
water  in  it  may  gradually  lose  velocity  and  be  less  affected  by 
the  sudden  change  of  velocity  where  this  tube  connects  to  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  boiler. 

It  is  the  custom  to  rate  injectors  by  the  size  of  the 
delivery-tube;  thus  a  No.  6  injector  may  have  a  diameter  of 
6  mm.  at  the  smallest  section  of  the  delivery-tube. 

Mr.  Kneass  found  that  a  delivery-tube  cut  off  short  at  the 
smallest  section  would  deliver  water  against  35  pounds  pres- 
sure only,  without  overflowing;  the  steam-pressure  being  65 
pounds.  A  cylindrical  tube  four  times  as  long  as  the  internal 
diameter,  under  the  same  conditions  would  deliver  only 
against  24  pounds.  A  tube  with  a  rapid  flare  delivered 
against  62  pounds,  and  a  gradually  enlarged  tube  delivered 
against  93  pounds. 

If  the  delivery-tube  is  assumed  to  be  filled  with  water 
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Avithout  any  admixture  of  steam  or  air,  then  the  relative 
velocities  at  different  sections  may  be  assumed  to  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  corresponding  areas.  This  gives  a  method 
of  tracing  the  change  of  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
from  its  smallest  diameter  to  the  exit. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  velocity  is  very  undesirable,  as 
at  the  point  where  the  change  occurs  the  tube  is  worn  and 
roughened,  especially  if  there  are  solid  impurities  in  the  water. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  m.-ke  the  form  of  the  tube  such  that 
the  change  of  velocity  shall  be  uniform  until  the  pressure  has 
(alien  to  that  in  the  delivery-pipe;  but  this  idea  is  found  to  be 
impracticable,  as  it  leads  to  very  long  tubes  with  a  very  wide 
flare  at  the  end. 

Efficiency  of  the  Injector. — The  injector  is  used  for 
feeding  boilers,  and  for  little  else.  Since  the  heat  drawn  from 
the  boiler  is  returned  to  the  boiler  again,  save  the  very  small 
part  which  is  changed  into  mechanical  energy,  it  appears  as 
though  the  efficiency  was  perfect,  and  that  one  injector  is 
^s  good  as  another  provided  that  it  works  with  certainty. 
We  may  almost  consider  the  injector  to  act  as  a  feed-water 
heater,  treating  the  pumping  in  of  feed-water  as  incidental. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  on  page  167  that  the  kinetic 
•energy  of  the  jet  in  the  delivery-tube  is  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  energy  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  steam.  On  this 
account  the  injector  is  used  wherever  cold  water  must  be 
forced  into  a  boiler,  as  on  a  locomotive,  or  when  sea-water  is 
supplied  to  a  marine  boiler.  Considering  only  the  advantage 
•0.  supplying  hot  water  to  the  boiler,  it  almost  seems  as 
though  the  moie  steam  an  injector  uses  the  better  it  is. 
Such  a  view  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  often  desirable  to  supply 
water  without  immediately  reducing  the  steam-pressure  and 
then  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  little  steam  as  may  be.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  simplicity  of  construction  and  certainty  of 
Action  are  of  the  first  importance  in  injectors. 

Lifting  Injector. — The  injector  described  at  the  begin- 
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ing  of  this  chapter  was  placed  so  that  water  from  the  reservoir 
would   run   in   under  the   influence   of  gravity.     When    the 


injector  is  placed  higher  than  the  reservoir  a  special  device  ia 
provided  for  lifting  the  water  to  start  the  injector.  Thus  in 
the  Sellers'  injector,  Fig.  32,  there  is  a  long  tube  which  pro- 
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trades  well  into  the  combining-tube  when  the  valves  w  and  x 
are  both  closed.  When  the  rod  B  is  drawn  back  a  little  by 
aid  of  the  lever  H  the  valve  w  is  opened,  admitting  steam 
through  a  side  orifice  to  the  tube  mentioned.  Steam  from 
this  tube  drives  out  the  air  in  the  injector  through  the  over- 
flow, and  water  flows  up  into  the  vacuum  thusiormed,  and  is 
itself  forced  out  at  the  overflow.  The  starting-lever  H  is  then 
drawn  as  far  back  as  it  will  go,  opening  the  valve  x  and  sup- 
plying steam  to  the  steam-nozzle.  This  steam  mingles  with 
and  is  condensed  by  the  water  and  imparts  to  the  water 
sufficient  velocity  to  overcome  the  boiler-pressure.  Just  as 
the  lever//  reaches  its  extreme  position  it  closes  the  overflow 
valve  K  through  the  rod  L  and  the  crank  at  /?. 

Since  lifting-injectors  may  be  supplied  with  water  under 
a  head,  and  since  a  non-lifting  injector  when  started  will  lift 
water  from  a  reservoir  below  it,  or  may  even  start  with  a 
small  lift,  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  fundamentaj. 

Double  Injectors. — The  double  injector  illustrated  by 
F^g-  33-  which  represents  the  Korting  injector,  consists  of 
two  complete  injectors,  one  of  whicji  draws  water  from  the 
reservoir  and  delivers  it  to  the  second,  which  in  turn  delivers 
tlie  water  to  the  boiler.  To  start  this  injector  the  handle  A 
is  drawn  baek  to  the  position  B  and  opens  the  valve  supply- 
ing steam  to  the  lifting-injector.  The  proper  sequence  in 
opening  the  valves  is  secured  by  the  simple  device  of  using  a 
loose  lever  for  joining  both  to  the  valve-spindle;  for  under 
steam-pressure  the  smaller  will  open  first,  and  when  it  is  open 
the  larger  will  move.  The  steam-nozzle  of  the  lifter  has  a 
good  deal  of  flare,  which  tends  to  form  a  good  vacuum.  The 
lifter  first  delivers  water  out  at  the  overflow  with  the  starting- 
lever  at  B\  then  that  lever  is  pulled  as  far  as  it  will  gc,  open- 
ing the  valve  for  the  second  injector  or  forcer,  and  closing 
both  overflow  valves. 

Automatic  Injectors. — In  the  discussions  of  injectors 
thus  far  given  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  work  at  full 
capacity,  but  as  an  injector  must  be  able  to  bring  the  water- 
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level  in  a  boiler  up  promptly  to  the  proper  height,  it  will 
have  much  more  than  the  capacity  needed  for  feeding  the 
boiler  steadily.  Any  injector  may  be  made  to  work  at  a 
reduced  capacity  by  simply  reducing  the  opening  of  the 
steam-valve,  but  the  limit  of  its  action  is  soon  reached.     The 


Fig.  33. 

limit  may  be  extended  somewhat  by  partially  closing  the 
water-supply  valve  and  so  limiting  the  water  supply. 

The  original  Giffard  injector  had  a  movable  steam-nozzle 
to  control  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  mingling  with 
the  steam,  and  also  had  a  long  conical  valve  thrust  into  the 
steam-nozzle  by  which  the  effective  area  of  the  steam-jet 
could  be  regulated.  Thus  both  water  and  steam  passages 
could  be  controlled  without  changing  the  pressures  under 
which  they  were  supplied,  and  the  injector  could  be  regulated 
to  work  through  a  wide  range  of  pressures  and  capacities. 
The  main  objection  was  that  the  injector  was  regulated  by 
hand  and  required  almost  constant  attention. 

In  the  Sellers  injector,  Fig.  32,  the  regulation  of  the 
steam-supply  by  a  long  cone  thrust  through  the  steam-nozzle 
is  retained,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  movable 
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combining-tube,  which  is  guided  at  each  end  and  is  free  to 
move  forwards  and  backwards.  At  the  rear  the  combining- 
tube  is  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  entering  water,  and  in 
front  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  in  the  closed  space  O^ 
which  is  in  communication  with  the  overflow  space  between 
the  combining-tube  and  the  delivery-tube,  in  this  injector  the 
space  is  only  ior  producing  the  regulation  of  the  water-supply 
by  the  motion  of  the  combining-tube,  as  the  actual  overflow 
is  beyond  the  delivery-tube  at  K.  When  the  injector  is 
running  at  any  regular  rate  the  pressures  on  the  front  and  the 
rear  of  the  combining-tube  are  nearly  equal,  and  it  remains  at 
rest.  If  the  supply  of  steam  is  decreased  by  partially  closing 
the  steam-valve  or  by  reducing  the  boiler-pressure,  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  combining-tube  is  diminished  and 
the  pressure  in  the  chamber  O  increased,  so  that  the  combin- 
ing-tube is  forced  back  and  the  supply  of  water  is  regulated 
to  correspond  with  the  steam-supply.  A  contrary  action 
ensues  if  the  supply  of  steam  is  increased  either  by  raising  the 
boiler-pressure  or  by  opening  the  steam-valve  wider.  The 
injector  is  always  started  at  full  capacity  by  pulling  the  steam- 
valve  wide  open,  as  already  described;  after  it  is  started  the 
steam-supply  is  regulated  at  will  by  the  engineer  or  boiler 
attendant,  and  the  water  is  automatically  adjusted  by  the 
movable  combining-tube,  and  the  injector  will  require  atten- 
tion only  when  a  change  of  the  rate  of  feeding  the  boiler  is 
required  on  account  of  either  a  change  in  the  draught  of  steam 
from  the  boiler,  or  a  change  of  steam-pressure,  for  the 
capacity  of  the  injector  increases  with  a  rise  of  pressure. 

The  action  of  this  injector  is  well  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  experimental  results,  furnished  by  the  mak  rs: 

For  each  pressure  of  steam  noted  in  column  i,  the  nater 
was  delivered  by  the  injector  into  the  boiler  under  approxi- 
mately the  same  pressure.  The  delivery  was  measured  by 
observing  the  indications  of  a  water-meter.  The  pressures  in 
column  8  were  obtained  by  throttling  the  steam  supplied  to 
the  injector,  and  observing  the  pressure  at  which  it  ceased  ta 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  A  SELLERS  INJECTOR. 
(Diam.  Water-orifice  6  mm.) 


pplied 
essurc 
isde- 
Inek. 

Drlivbky 
in  Cubic  Feet  per  Hour. 

Tempfraturk. 
Fahrenheit  Degrees. 

11 

|i 

sill 
is  II 

A. 

Pressure   of  Sieam   re< 
to   deliver    Water    a 
Pressure  in  Column  1 

1 
1 

i 
.1 

c 

Ratio  of  Minimum  to 
Maximum  Delivery. 

1 

% 

1 

Delivered  Water. 

2? 

ij 

< 

At  Minimum 
Delivery. 

Highest  Tempc 
sible  of   Feed 
Degrees. 

I 

9 

3  ' 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

75-3 

63.6 

0.84s 

66 

lOO 

94 

3 

132 

ao 

82.4 

61. a 

0.743 

66 

108 

104 

9 

134 

30 

94. a 

56.5 

0.600 

66 

"4 

116 

16 

»34 

40 

lOO.Z 

60.0 

0.599 

66 

zao 

123 

23 

13a 

50 

108.3 

64.7 

0.597 

(>(> 

134 

125 

27 

131 

60 

1x6.5 

63.6 

0.546 

66 

127 

133 

34 

»30 

70 

124.8 

63.6 

0.510 

67 

130 

142 

40 

130 

80 

«33  0 

67.1 

0  505 

66 

134 

M4 

46 

131 

90 

141. 3 

69.S 

0.493 

67 

136 

148 

52 

132 

100 

147.8 

64.7 

0.456 

66 

140 

'59 

58 

J  33 

tio 

XS3  0 

67.1 

0.439 

67 

144 

16a 

63 

»3^ 

120 

156.6 

73.0 

0.466 

67 

148 

162 

69 

134 

«30 

161.  a 

74. a 

0.460 

66 

150 

165 

75 

130 

140 

166.0 

78.9 

0  476 

66 

153 

166 

81 

1:6 

150 

170.7 

70.6 

0.414 

(>^ 

157 

167 

88 

121 

work,  each  experiment  being  repeated  several  times  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  results.  The  temperatures  in  column  9  were 
obtained  by  gradually  heating  the  water  supplied  to  the 
injector,  and  noting  the  temperature  at  which  it  ceased  to 
operate,  each  temperature  recorded  being  checked  by  several 
repetitions  of  the  experiment. 

A  double  injector,  such  as  that  represented  by  Fig.  33,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  automatic,  since  an  increase  of  steam- 
pressure  causes  at  once  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water 
•drawn  in  by  the  lifter  and  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  steam 
through  the  steam-nozzle  of  the  forcer.  Such  injectors  have 
a  wide  range  of  action  and  can  be  controlled  by  regulating 
the  valve  on  the  steam- pipe. 
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Restarting  Injectors. — If  the  action  of  any  of  the  injec- 
tors thus  far  described  is  interrupted  for  any  reason,  it  is 
necessary  to  shut  off  steam  and  start  the  injector  anew; 
sometimes  the  injector  has  become  heated  while  its  action  is 
interrupted,  and  there  may-  be  difficulty  in  starting.  To 
overcome    this    difficulty    various  steam 

forms  of  restarting  injectors  have  f 

been  devised,  such  as  the  Gresham 
represented  by  Fig.  34.  This  in- 
jector has  four  jets  arranged  in  line, 
as  follows:  the  steam-nozzle,  the 
draught-tube,  the  movable  com  ^- 
bining-tube,  and  the  delivery-tube.  ^ 
When  the  injector  is  not  working 
the  movable  combining-tube  rests 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in 
which  it  slides,  and  leaves  a  free 
passage  to  the  overflow.  When 
steam  is  admitted  through  the 
steam-nozzle  it  expels  the  air  in 
the  injector,  draws  in  water  from 
the  reservoir  and  throws  it  out  at 
the  overflow.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  water  is  established 
so  that  it  can  condense  the  steam,  sufficient  velocity  is  im- 
parted to  cause  the  water  to  pass  through  the  delivery-tube, 
and  a  vacuum  is  produced  above  the  combining-tube  which 
draws  it  up  and  shuts  off  the  passage  to  the  overflow.  If  the 
action  of  the  injector  is  temporarily  interrupted  the  combin- 
ing-tube drops  down  and  the  instrument  is  ready  to  start  as 
soon  as  water  is  supplied,  to  it. 

Sellers*  self-acting  injector,  represented  by  Fig.  35,  is 
both  an  automatic  and  a  restarting  injector.  It  is  a  double 
injector  with  all  the  jets  in  one  line;  ^,  by  and  c  are  the 
steam-nozzle,  the  combining-tube,  and  the  delivery-tube  of 
the  forcer;  the  lifter  is  composed  of  the  annular  steam-nozzle 
dy  and  the  annular  delivery-tube  e^  surrounding  the  nozzle  a^ 


DELIVERY 
Fig    34. 
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The  proportions  are  such  that  the  lifter  can  always  produce  a 
suction  in  the  feed-pipe  even  when  there  is  a  discharge  from 
the  main  steam-nozzle,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  estabhshes  the 
restarting  feature.  When  the  feed-water  rises  to  the  tubes  it 
meets  the  steam  from  the  lifter-nozzle  and  is  forced  in  a  thin 
sheet  and  with  high  velocity  into  the  combining-tube  of  the 
forcer,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  main  steam -jet^ 
and  minghng  with  and  condensing  it,  receives  a  high  velocity 
which  enables  it  to  pass  the  overflow  orifices  and  proceed 
through  the  delivery-tube  to  the  boiler. 

Lii:e  any  double  injector,  the  lifter  and  forcer  have  a  con- 
siderable range  of  action  th:ough  which  the  water  is  adjusted 
to  the  steam-supply;  but  there  is  a  further  adjustment  in  this 
injector,  for  when  a  good  vacuum  is  established  in  the  space 
surrounding  the  combining-tube.  water  can  enter  through  the 
check-valve/,  and  flowing  through  the  orifices  in  the  combin- 
ing-tube mingles  with  the  jet  in  it,  and  is  forced  with  that  jet 
into  the  boiler 

The  steam -valve  is  seated  on  the  end  of  the  lifter-nozzle^ 
and  it  has  a  protruding  plug  which  enters  the  forcer-nozzle. 
When  the  valve  is  opened  to  start  the  injector,  steam  is  sup- 
plied first  to  the  starter,  and  soon  after,  by  withdrawing  the 
plug,  to  the  forcer.  If  the  steam  is  dry  the  starting-lever 
may  be  moved  back  promptly;  if  there  is  condensed  water  in 
the  steam-pipe,  the  starting-handle  should  be  moved  a  little 
way  to  first  open  the  valve  of  the  lifter,  and  then  it  is  drawn 
as  far  back  as  it  will  go,  as  soon  as  water  appears  at  the  over* 
flow.  The  water-supply  may  be  regulated  by  the  valve  g^ 
which  can  be  rotated  a  part  of  a  turn.  The  minimum  delivery 
of  the  injector  is  obtained  by  closing  this  valve  till  pufTs  of 
steam  appear  at  the  overflow,  and  then  opening  it  enough 
to  stop  the  escape  of  steam. 

When  supplied  with  cold  water  thjs  injector  wastes  very 
little  in  starting.  If  the  injector  is  hot  or  is  filled  with  hot 
water  when  started,  it  will  waste  hot  water  till  the  injector  is 
cooled  by  the  water  from  the  feed-supply,  and  will  then  work 
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as  usual.  If  air  leaks  into  the  suction-pipe  or  if  there  is  any 
other  interference  with  the  normal  action,  the  injector  wastes 
water  or  steam  till  normal  conditions  are  restored,  when  it 
starts  automatically. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  on  an 
injector  of  this  type:* 

TEST   OF    A    SELLERS    IMPROVED    INJECTOR   OF    1887,  SIZE  loi. 
LIFT  4  FEET,  SUPPLY-WATER    WEIGHED. 

MAXIMUM    CAPACITY. 

Mean  Steam-pressure 30  60  122  151  200.5 

1.  Gallons  of  water  per  hour 1912  2535  3517  3765  4005 

2.  Temperature  of  supply-water...  67.0  67.0  54.0  50.0  50.5 

3.  Temp,  of  delivered  water II3.25  1250  133.4  135-7  i54-o 

4.  Weight    of    water    delivered)       ^^  ^^       .^  ,^       ,^  zl  ^ 

jr.  J        f       25.00       19.10       13.60       12.60       lO.'^d 

per  pound  of  steam  used. .  .  )         ^  ^  ^  *j.^^       a^.^/w       *"o^ 

MINIMUM    CAPACITY. 

Mean  steam-pressure 30  60  120  148  200.6 

5.  Gallons  of  water  per  hour 765  937  1290  1432  1732 

6.  Temperature  of  supply-water...  67.0  67.0  54.5  55.0  50.0 

7.  Temp,  of  delivered  water 171  212  238  250  263 

RANGE. 

Mean  steam-pressure 30  60  121       149.5       200.5 

8.  Per  cent  min.  capacity  of  max..     40.0        37.0         36.6         38.0        43.2 

9.  Actual  range  in  gals,  perhr...     1147        1598        2227        2333        2273 

10.  Percent  range  of  max.  capacity.     60.0        63.0        63.3         62.0         56.8 

LIMITING   TEMPERATURE   OF   WATER-SUPPLY. 

Mean  Steam-pressure 30  60  120  150 

11.  Limiting  re-starling  temp 130  135  122  120 

12.  Limiting  operating  temp 139  144  137  133 

In  these  tests  the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  the  injector 
was  measured;  the  amount  of  water  dehvered  per  pound  of 
steam  was  calculated  by  aid  of  equation  (220). 

Exhaust-steam  Injectors. — Injectors  supplied  with  ex- 
hausL-steam  from  a  non-condensing  engine  can  be  used  to 
feed  boilers  up  to  a  pressure  of  about  80  pounds.  Above 
this  pressure  a  supplemental  jet  of  steam  from  the  boiler  must 

*  The  Railroad  Gatette,  Dec.  II,  1896. 
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be  used.     Such  an  injector,  as  made  by  Schaffer  and  Buden- 
berg,  is  represented  by  Fig.  36 ;  when  txv\A\is-i  st^kvv 

used  with  low  boiler-pressure  this  in- 
jector has  a  solid  cone  or  spindle  in- 
stead of  the  live-steam  nozzle;  To 
provide  a  very  free  overflow  the  com- 
biriing-tube  is  divided,  and  one  side  is 
hung  on  a  hinge  and  can  open  to  give 
tree  exit  to  the  overflow  when  the 
injector  is  started.  When  the  injector 
is  working  it  closes  down  into  place. 
The  calculation  for  an  exhaust-steam 
injector  shv^^ws  that  enough  velocity 
may  be  imparted  to  the  water  in  the 
delivery-tube  to  overcome  a  moderate 
boiler-pressure. 

For  example,  an  injector  supplied  with  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  raising  the  feed-water  from  40°  F.  to 
100°  F.,  will  driTw  from  the  reservoir 


Fig.  36. 


1 146.6  —  68.01 
"68.0 1  —  8.06 


=  18.0 


pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  steam.  Adiabatic  expansion 
to  the  pressure  of  7.8  pounds  will  reduce  the  steam  to  the 
quality 

642.7/965.8  \ 

^-  =  W^6^j  +  °-3'27  -  0.2667J  =  0.9649. 

The  velocity  of  the  steam  will  be 

/;  =  52x32x778(1146.6— 0.9649X986.9— i5o.6)|*=i48o  feet. 

Assuming  the  water  to  enter  the  combining-tube  with  a 
velocity  of  30  feet,  the  velocity  of  the  jet  in  the  delivery-tube 
will  be 

1480+18.0x30^  ,^  J 

'  1  +  18.0         ^looieet, 
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and  it  can  overcome  a  pressure  of 
1 06'  X  62.4 


2  X  32.2  X  144 


=  75.6  pounds  absolute. 


Tests  of  Injectors. — The  table  opposite  gives  the  results 
of  tests  made  on  several  different  injectors  by  Messrs.  Bradlee 
and  Blanchard,*  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts. 
Institute  of  Technology: 

Sizes  cf  Orifices. 

Hancock:  lifter,  steam 0.1 14 

"  forcer,  steam 0.206 

"  **       water 0.149 

Lombard:  steam 0.224 

"  water O.164 

Dodge:  steam o  161 

"  water 0.13 1 

The  experiments  15  to  21,  inclusive,  were  made  with  im- 
proved methods  of  reducing  the  evaporation  of  the  hot  water 
delivered  by  the  injector,  and  the  results  are  more  consistent 
and  reliable  than  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
weight  of  steam  used,  which  is  obtained  by  taking  the  differ- 
ence between  the  weights  of  water  supplied  and  delivered,  is 
diiriinished  by  the  evaporation,  and  that  consequently  the 
experimental  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  one  pound  of 
stciim  is  made  too  large  thereby:  this  explains  part  of  the 
d.screpancy  of  the  first  fourteen  experiments. 

The  calculation  for  Experiment  17  on  the  Dodge  injec- 
tor, on  the  assumption  that  the  pressure  in  the  steam-orifice 
IS  0.6  of  the  absolute  boiler-pressure,  and  the  steam  in  the 
supply-pipe  contains  three  per  cent  of  moisture,  give*  for  the 
quality  in   the   orifice  o  94,  for  the  velocity  of  the  steam-jet 

♦  Thesis.  1888. 
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1398  feet,  and  for  the  specific  volume  in  the  orifice  7.76  cubic 
feet.  The  discharge  through  the  steam-nozzle  by  calculation 
is  91.7  pounds,  while  the  experiment  showed  93.1  pounds; 
which  is  fairly  satisfactory,  as  the  steam  is  determined  by 
taking  the  diflerence  between  the  water  supplied  to  and  that 
delivered  by  the  injector.  If  the  velocity  of  the  water  enter- 
ing the  combining-tube  is  assumed  to  be  20  feet,  then  the 
velocity  of  the  jet  in  the  delivery-tube  appears  to  be  144  feet, 
while  the  velocity  required  to  overcome  the  delivery-pressure 
of  74  pounds  by  the  gauge  or  88.7  pounds  absolute  is  115 
feet.  But  if  the  jet  is  assumed  to  be  clear  water  with  a 
density  of  62.4  pounds,  the  velocity  calculated  from  the  area 
of  the  steam-orifice  and  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  will 
be  78  feet  per  second;  consequently  the  density  of  the  jet 
will  be  about  0.60  that  of  water. 

Water-injector. — Fig.    37   represents  a  device  called  a 
water-injector,  in  which  a  small  stream  of  water  in  the  pipe 


S3' 


Fig.  37. 

M  flowing  from  the  reservoir  R  raises  water  from  the  recjrvoir 
R*  to  the  reservoir  R\ 

Let  one  pound  of  water  from  the  reservoir  R  draw  y 
pounds  from  R" ,  and  deliver  i  +  j/  pounds  to  R.  Let  the 
velocity  of  the  water  issuing  from  Ah^  v\  that  of  the  water 
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entering  from  R!'  be  z/,  at  N\  and  that  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  O  be  v^.     The  equality  of  momenta  gives 

V'{-yv^={\-\-y)v, (225) 

Let  X  be  the  excess  of  pressure  at  M  above  that  at  N 
expressed  in  feet  of  water;  then 

V^   =  2gX\ (226) 

v^  =  2g{H-\-x)\ (227) 

^.'  =  2j'(A+;r) (228) 

Substituting  in  equation  (225), 

VlT+J  +  y  Vx  =  (I  +j/)  VA  +  x] 

.'.     /  = , 7= .      .      .      .      (229) 

It  is  evident  from  inspection  of  the  equation  (229)  that  y 

may  be  increased  by  increasing  x;  for  example,  by  placing 

the  injector  above  the  level 'of  the  reservoir  so  that  there  may 

•  be  a  vacuum  in  front  of  the  orifice  A. 

If  the  weight  G  of  water  is  to  be  lifted  per  second,  then 

G 

—  pounds  per  second  must  pass  the  orifice  A,  G  pounds  the 

space  at  N,  and  yi  -| — jG  pounds  through  the  section  at  O: 

v/hich,  with  the  several  velocities  v,  v^y  and  i\,  give  the  data 
for  the  calculation  of  the  required  areas. 

Problem. — Required  the  calculation  for  a  water-injector 
to  raise  1200  gallons  of  water  an  hour,  //"  =  96  ft.,  A  =  12  ft., 
;r  =  4  ft. 

^^=^"4  =  2;     VH  X  x=  yToo  =  10;    Vh-^xziz  -/i6  =  4; 

10  —  4 
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The  velocities  are 


t/  =  1^2  X  32.2  X  100  =  80.25  feet  per  second ; 
z/j  =  1^2  X  32.2  X  16  =  32.10  feet  per  second ; 
T',  =  1^2  X  32.2  X  4     =  16.05  feet  per  second. 

<200  gallons  an  hour  =  0.04452  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  areas  are 

0.04452 
"^  ^  3  X  80.25      =  0.000185  square  feet ; 

4  X  0.04452  ^ 

a  = -L-  z=  0.06185  square  feet; 

3  X  32.10  ^    ^ 

0.04452 
a^  =  — ^ =  0.00277  square  feet. 

The  diameters  corresponding  to  the  velocities  v  and  «/,  are 

d  =0.18  of  an  inch  ; 
d^  =  0.58  of  an  inch. 

The  area  a^  is  of  annular  form,  having  the  area  0.4  of  a 
square  inch.  % 

.  Ejector. — When  the  injector  is  used  for  raising  water 
where  there  is  no  advantage  in  heating  the  water,  it  is  a  very 
wasteful  instrument.  The  efficiency  is  much  improved  by 
.  arranging   the   instrument   as    in 

Fig.  38,  so  that  the  steam-nozzle 

L  A  shall  deliver  a  small  stream  of 

water  at  a  high  velocity,  which, 
'°'  ^  '  as  in  the  water-injector,  delivers 

a  larger  stream  at  a  less  velocity.  Each  additional  conical 
nozzle  increases  the  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  velocity, 
so  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  may  be  lifted  a  small  height. 
Ejectors  are  commonly  fitted  in  steamships  as  auxiliary 
pumps  in  case  of  leakage,  a  service  for  which  they  are  well 
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fitted,  since  they  are  compact,  cheap,  and  powerful,  and  are 
used  only  in  emergency,  when  economy  is  of  small  conse- 
quence. 

Ejector-condensers. — ^When  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
cold  condensing  water,  an  exhaust-steam  injector,  using  all 
the  steam  from  the  engine,  may  be  arranged  to  take  the  place 
of  the  air-pump  of  a  jet-condensing  engine.  The  energy  of 
the  exhaust-steam  flowing  from  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  to 
the  combining-tube,  where  the  absolute  pressure  is  less  and 
where  the  steam  is  condensed,  is  sufficient  to  eject  the  water 
and  the  air  mingled  with  it  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  to  maintain  the  vacuum. 

For  example^  if  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  exhaust-pipe 
is  4  pounds,  and  if  the  temperatures  of  the  injector  and  the 
delivery  are  60°  F.  and  100°  F.,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
steam-jet  will  be  1226  feet,  and  each  pound  of  steam  will 
draw  into  the  injector  24  pounds  of  water.  If  the  injection 
water  enters  with  a  velocity  of  20  feet,  the  velocity  of  the 
water-jet  will  be  68.2  feet  per  second,  which  can  overcome 
the  pressure  of  3 1  pounds  absolute. 
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CHAPTER   X 
HOT-AIR  ENGINES  AND  GAS-ENGINES. 

Eng^ines  of  Maximum  Efficiency. — In  order  to  have  the 
maximum  efficiency,  an  engine  must  work  on  such  a  cycle 
that  its  working  substance  shall  always  have  the  temperature 
of  the  source  of  heat  when  acquiring  heat,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  refrigerator  when  rejecting  heat;  that  is,  the 
engine  must  be  reversible. 

The  older  forms  of  hot-air  engines  all  had  the  source  p( 
heat  at  one  constant  temperature  and  the  refrigerator  at 
another  lower  constant  temperature.  To  have  the  maximum 
efficiency  it  was  required  that  the  working  substance  should 
receive  heat  from  external  sources  at  one  temperature,  and 
reject  heat  to  external  sources  at  one  temperature  only. 

Carnot's  engine  is  the  only  simple  engine  which  can  fulfil 
these  conditions  when  air  is  the  working  substance.  The 
cycle  of  that  engine  has  never  been  adopted  in  practice,  since 
it  involves  incompatible  requirements;  that  is,  the  isothermal 
changes  should  be  very  slow  and  the  adiabatic  changes  should 
be  very  rapid,  to  make  the  cycle  of  an  actual  engine  approxi- 
mate to  the  ideal  cycle.  And,  further,  Carnot's  cycle  for  a 
perfect  gas  is  so  attenuated  from  the  fact  that  the  angle 
between  an  isothermal  and  an  adiabatic  where  they  cross  is 
very  acute,  that  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  small,  and  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine  to  work  on  such  a  cycle  would  be  very 
large  for  the  power  developed. 

By  aid  of  a  device  called  a  regenerator  or  economizer, 
actual  engines  have  been  made  which  have  an  ideal  cycle  of 
maximum  efficiency.    Such  a  cycle  is  represented  by  Fig.  39. 
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The  curves  DC  and  AB  are  isothermals,  which  form  those 
parts  of  the  cycle  during  which  heat  is  re-  p 
ceived  from  the  source  and  rejected  to  the 
refrigerator.  The  curves  BC  and  DA  cor- 
respond to  the  adiabatic  lines  of  Carnot's 
cycle,  and  must  fulfil  the  condition  that  the 
heat  given  to  the  regenerator  during  one 
operation,  as  that  represented  by  BC,  must  ^'°-  39- 

be  equal  to  the  heat  received  from  the  regenerator, during  the 
converse  operation  DA, 

To  obtain  the  relation  between  the  curves  BC  and  DA, 
draw  the  intermediate  isothermals  XZ  ssid  WY  yf'ith  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature  dt.  The  heat  received  by  one  unit  of 
weight  of  the  working  substance  in  passing  from  W  to  X  \s 

dQ  =  Cpdt  -f  mdp (230) 

and  that  rejected  from  Z  to  F  is 

dQ  =  Cpdt  -f  nt'dp' (231) 

The  required  condition  will  be  fulfilled  by  making  equa- 
tion (230)  equal  to  equation  (231),  so  that 

mdp  =  fn!dp\ 

Substituting  for  m  from  equation  (53)  gives 

idv\   ,.       idv\ 


©*=©,*'• 


Deducing  the  values  of  the  partial  differential  coefficients 
from  the  characteristic  equation  for  a  gas,  and  substituting, 
we  have 

/?  _        R  .  f 

-p^P^yP'^ 

dp  _dp\ 

•••   /  =  cp* c    •    (232) 
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Fig.  40. 


That  is,  the  required  relation  is  that  the  ratio  of  the  pressures 
at  the  points  cut  by  any  isothermal  from  the  paths  DA  and 
BC  must  be  constant. 

Stirling's  Engine. — This  engine  was  invented  in  18 16, 
and  was  used  with  good  economy  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
rejected  because  the  heaters,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  burned  out  rapidly.  It  is  described 
and  its  performance  given  in  detail  by  Ran- 
kine  in  his  St  earn- engine.  An  ideal  sketch  is 
given  by  Fig.  40.  £  is  a  displacer  piston 
filled  with  non-conducting  material,  and  work- 
ing freely  in  an  inner  cylinder.  Between 
this  cylinder  and  an  outer  one  from  A  to  C 
is  placed  a  regenerator  made  of  plates  of 
metal,  wire  screens,  or  other  material,  so 
arranged  that  it  will  readily  take  heat  from 
or  yield  heat  to  air  passihg  through  it.  At 
the  lower  end  both  cylinders  have  a  hemispherical  head ;  that 
of  the  outer  cylinder  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  and 
that  of  the  inner  is  pierced  with  holes  through  which  the  air 
streams  when  displaced  by  the  plunger.  At  the  upper  end 
there  is  a  coil  of  pipe  through  which  cold  water  flows.  The 
working  cylinder  H  has  free  communication  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  displacer  cylinder,  and  consequently  it  can  be  oiled 
and  the  piston  may  be  packed  in  the  usual  manner,  since  only 
cool  air  enters  it. 

In  the  actual  engine  the  cylinder  H  is  double-acting,  and 
there  are  two  displacer  cylinders,  one  for  each  end  of  the 
working  cylinder. 

If  we  neglect  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  clearance  of  tlje 
cylinder  H  and  the  communicating  pipe,  we  havfe  the  follow- 
ing ideal  cycle.  Suppose  the  working  piston  to  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  forward  stroke,  and  the  displacer  piston  at 
the  bottom  of  its  cylinder,  so  that  we  may  assume  that  the 
air  is  all  in  the  upper  part  of  that  cylinder  or  in  the  refriger- 
ator, and  at  the  lowest  temperature  T^,  the  condition  of  one 
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pound  of  air  being  represented  by  the  point  D  of  Fig.  39. 
The  displacer  piston  is  then  moved  quickly  by  a  cam  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  stroke;  while  the  working  p 
piston  moves  so  little  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  rest.  The  air  is  thus  all 
driven  from  the  upper  end  of  the  displacer 
cylinder  through  the  regenerator,  from 
which  it  takes  up  heat  abandoned  during 
the  preceding  return  stroke,  thereby  acquir-  ^'°-  4i- 

ing  the  temperature  7",,  and  enters  the  lower  end  of  that 
cylinder.  During  this  process  the  line  AD  of  constant 
volume  is  described  on  Fig.  41.  When  this  process  is  com- 
plete, the  working  cylinder  makes  the  forward  stroke,  and  the 
air  expands  at  constant  temperature,  this  part  of  the  cycle 
being  represented  by  the  isothermal  AB  of  Fig.  41.  At  the 
end  of  the  forward  stroke  the  displacer  piston  is  quickly 
moved  down,  thereby  driving  the  air  through  the  regenerator, 
during  which  process  heat  is  given  up  by  the  air,  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  displacer  cylinder;  this  is  accompanied  by 
a  cooling  at  constant  volume,  represented  by  the  line  BC> 
The  working  piston  then  makes  the  return  stroke,  compress- 
ing the  air  at  constant  temperature,  as  represented  by  the 
isothermal  line  CD,  and  completing  the  cycle. 

To  construct  the  diagram  drawn  by  an  indicator,  we  may 
assume  that  in  the  clearance  of  the  cylinder  77,  the  communi- 
cating pipe,  and  refrigerator  there  is  a  volume  of  air  which 
flows  back  and  forth  and  changes  pressure,  but  remains  at  the 
temperature  7,.  If  we  choose,  we  may  also  make  allowance 
for  a  similar  volume  which  remains  in  the  waste  spaces  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  displacer  cylinder,  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture 7",. 

In  Fig.  42,  let  ABCD  represent  the  cycle  of  operations, 
without  any  allowance  for  clearance  or  waste  spaces;  the 
minimum  volume  will  be  that  displaced  by  the  displacer 
piston,  while  the  maximum  volume  is  larger  by  the  volume 
displaced  by  the  working  piston.      Let  the  point  E  represent 
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the  maximum  pressure,  the  same  as  that  at  A  ;  and  the  united 
volumes  of  the  clearance  at  one  end  of  the  working  cylinder, 
of  the  communicating  pipe,  of  the  clearance  at  the  top  and 

bottom  of  the  displacer  cylinder,  and 
the  volume  in  the  refrigerator  and 
regenerator.  Each  part  of  this  com- 
bined volume  will  have  a  constant 
temperature,  so  that  the  volume  at 
different  pressures  will  be  represented 
SLl  by  the  hyperbola  EF,  To  find  the 
^^^-  '*^-  '       actual   diagram  A'D'CU,  draw  any 

horizontal  line,  as  sy^  cutting  the  true  diagram  at  u  and  Xy 
and  the  hyperbola  EF  at  / ;  make  uv  and  xy  equal  to  st ;  then 
V  and  y  are  points  of  the  actual  diagram.  The  indicator  will 
draw  an  oval  similar  to  A'B'CD'  with  the  corners  rounded. 

To  show  that  the  diagram,  Fig.  41,  fulfils  the  condition 
for  maximum  efficiency,  drawn  an  intermediate  isothermal 
XY.     Since  DA  and  BC  are  lines  of  constant  volume, 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  43  was  reduced  from  an  indicator- 
diagram  from  a  recent  hot-air  engine  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Stirling's  hot-air  engine.  To  avoid  destruction  of  the 
lubricant  in  the  working  cylinder 
Stirling  found  it  advisable  to  con- 
nect only  the  cool  end  of  the  dis- 
placer cylinder  with  the  working 
cylinder,  and  had  two  displacer 
cylinders  for  one  working  cylinder. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  good  mineral  oil  can  be  used  to 
lubricate  the  displacer  piston,  and  that  the  hot  end  also  of'  the 
displacer  cylinder  can  be  advantageously  connected  with  the 
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working  cylinders,  of  which  there  are  two.  Thus  each  work- 
ing cylinder  is  connected  with  the  hot  end  of  one  displacer 
cylinder  and  with  the  cool  end  of  the  other  displacer  cylinder. 

The  distortion  of  the  diagram  Fig.  43  is  due  in  part  to  the 
large  clearance  and  waste  space,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  displacer  pistons  are  moved  by  a  crank  at  about  70°  with 
the  working  crank, 

A  test  on  the  engine  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Underbill 
and  Johnson  *  showed  ^  consumption  of  1.66  of  a  pound  of 
anthracite  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour;  but  the  friction  of 
the  engine  is  large,  so  that  the  consumption  per  brake  horse- 
power is  2.37  pounds.  This  engine,  like  the  original  Stirling 
engine  appears  to  have  given  much  difficulty  from  the  burn- 
ing of  the  heaters.  The  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  more  serious 
with  large  than  with  small  engines,  as  the  volume  of  the  dis- 
placer cylinders  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  heating 
surface. 

Ericsson's  Engine. — This  engine  consists  essentially  of  a 
working  cylinder,  a  compressing-pump,  and  a  reservoir.  To 
give  a  perfect  ideal  cycle,  a  regenerator  and  a  refrigerator  are 
required.  The  pump,  which  must  have  a  water-jacket  which 
acts  as  a  refrigerator,  draws  air  from  the  atmosphere  at  con* 
stant  pressure,  compresses  it  at  constant 
temperature,  and  forces  it  into  the  reser- 
voir  under  constant  pressure.  The  pump 
cycle  is  represented  by  the  diagram  EDAF 
(Fig.  44).  The  engine  draws  air  from 
the  reservoir  through  the  regenerator, 
during  which  process  it  is  heated    from  ig.  44« 

the  temperature  T^  to  T^\  the  supply  is  then  cut  ofif  by  a 
slide-valve,  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder  expands  at  constant 
temperature  down  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  On  the 
return  stroke  the  air  is  forced  from  the  cylinder  at  constant 
pressure  through  the  regenerator,  being  thereby  cooled  to  the 

*  Thesis,  1889. 
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temperature  7",.  The  engine  cycle  is  represented  by  the 
diagram  FBCE,  The  diagram  of  effective  work  is  ABCD, 
which  fulfils  the  condition  of  maximum  efficiency,  since  AD 
and  BC  are  isothermals,  and  AB  and  CD  are  lines  of  constant 
pressure. 

The  actual  engine  does  not  expand  down  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  so  that  the  diagram  is  cut  short  by  a  line  like 
GH,  Also,  the  clearances  of  the  two  cylinders  introduce 
irregularities  and  modifications  of  the  diagram. 

An  engine  of  300  horse-power  designed  by  Ericsson  for  a 
ship  named  after  himself  used  about  2  pounds  of  coal  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour;  but  its  friction  was  exces- 
sive, and  it  was  finally  replaced  by  a  steam-engine.  Even 
when  this  type  of  engine  is  provided  with  a  regenerator  and 
is  made  to  work  on  a  closed  cycle  with  two  reservoirs,  one 
at  a  high  pressure  from  which  air  is  supplied  to  the  working 
cylinder,  and  one  at  a  lowjer  pressure  from  which  the  pump  is 
supplied,  it  may  be  expected  to  give  a  poorer  economy  than 
an  engine  working  on  the  Stirling  cycle. 

Gas-engines. — The  chief  difficulty  with  hot-air  engines  is 
to  transmit  heat  to  and  from  the  working  substance.  In  gas- 
engines  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  mixing  the  fuel  with  the 
air  (so  that  heat  is  developed  in  the  working  substance  itself), 
and  by  rejecting  the  hot  gases  after  they  have  done  their 
work.  The  fuel  may  be  illuminating-gas,  fuel-gas,  or  vapor 
of  a  volatile  liquid  like  gasoline.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
specific  volume  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  mixture  of  air  and 
gas,  both  before  and  after  the  heat  is  developed  by  combus- 
tion, are  not  very  different  from  the  same  properties  of  air. 
The  general  theory  of  gas-engines  may  therefore  be  devel- 
oped on  the  assumption  that  the  working  substance  is  air, 
which  is  heated  and  cooled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  ideal  cycles  to  be  discussed,  as  is  done  by  Clerk.* 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  order  to  work  efficiently, 
the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  supplied  to  a  gas-engine  must  be 

*  Gas-ingines^  Dugald  Clerk. 
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compressed  to  a  considerable  pressure  before  it  is  ignited. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  a  separate  compressor  or  in  the 
cyh'nder  of  the  engine  itself;  the  second  type  of  engines,  of 
which  the  Otto  engine  is  an  example,  is  the  only  successful 
type  at  the  present  time;  the  other  type  has  some  advantages 
which  may  lead  to  its  development. 

Gas-engine  with  Separate  Compressor. — This  engine 
has  a  compressor,  a  reservoir,  and  a  working  cylinder.  When 
run  as  a  gas-engine  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn  into  a 
pump  or  compressor,  compressed  to  several  atmospheres,  and 
forced  into  a  receiver.  On  the  way  from  the  receiver  to  the 
working  cylinder  the  mixture  is  ignited  and  burned  so  that 
the  temperature  and  volume  are  much  increased.  After 
expansion  in  the  working  cylinder  the  spent  gases  are  ex- 
hausted at  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  ideal  diagram,  represented  by  Fig.  45,  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ericsson's  engine,  but  it  differs  essen- 
tially because  the  expansion  and  compression  curves  are 
adiabatics  instead  of  isothermal  lines.  ED  represents  the 
supply  of  the  combustible  mixture  to  the 
compressor,  DA  is  the  adiabatic  compres- 
sion, and  AF  represents  the  forcing  into 
the  receiver.  FB  represents  the  supply 
of  burning  gas  to  the  working  cylinder, 
BC  represents  the  expansion  and  CE  the 
exhaust.     In  practice  this  type  of  engine  ^°*  ^^' 

always  has  a  release,  represented  by  GH,  before  the  expan- 
sion has  reduced  the  pressure  of  the  working  substance  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  type  of  engine  has  been  used  as  an  oil-engine  by 
supplying  the  fuel  in  the  form  of  a  film  of  oil  to  the  air  after 
it  has  been  compressed.  In  such  case  the  compressor  draws 
in  air  only,  and  there  is  not  an  explosive  mixture  in  the 
receiver.  The  Brayton  engine  when  run  in  this  way  could 
burn  crude  petroleum  or,  after  it  was  started,  could  burn 
refined  kerosene.     Its  chief  defect  appears  to  have  been  in- 
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complete  combustion  and  consequent  fouling  of  the  cylinder 
with  carbon. 

The  effective  cycle  may  be  considered  to  be  represented 
by  the  diagram  ABCD  (Fig.  45),  and  may  be  assumed  to  be 
produced  in  one  cylinder  by  heating  the  air  from  A  to  B^  by 
cooling  it  from  C  to  D,  and  by  the  adiabatic  expansion  and 
compression  from  B  to  C  and  from  D  to  A.  11  T^  and  T^  are 
the  absolute  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  points  A  and 
Bj  then  the  heat  added  from  ^  to  ^  is 

c^Ti,  —  7;), 
and  the  heat  withdrawn  from  C  to  Z?  is 

c,{T,  -  T,\ 
so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  cycle  is 

c,{T,-T:i-cAT,-T,)  T,-T, 

But. since  the  expansion  and  compression  are  adiabatic, 

but  Pc  =  pi  and  pi=Pa,  therefore 

r.  _  7;         y;-r,  _  r,  _  ipy^, 
n  ~  T,  ^""^  r,-Tr  T-  \pj   ' 

so  that  the  equation  for  efHciency  becomes 
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For  example^  with  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  at  90 
pounds  above  the  atmosphere  the  efficiency  is 

1.405-X 
/      14.7      \  '-^5 

\i4.7  +  90/ 

When  the  cycle  is  incomplete  the  expression  for  the 
efficiency  is  not  so  simple,  for  it  is  necessary  to  assume  cool- 
ing at  constant  volume  from  G  to  H  (Fig.  45),  and  cooling  at 
constant  pressure  from  H  to  D;  so  that  the  heat  rejected  is 

and  the  efficiency  becomes 

1(7;-  n)  +  (r»-  T,) 

"=' TT^n: •  •  •  ("35) 

For  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  pressure  at  A  is 
90  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  that  the  temperature  at  B 
is  2500°  F.,  and  that  the  volume  at  G  is  three  times  the 
volume  at  -5.  . 

First,  the  temperature  at  A  is 

g— I  e.405 

T.  =  riifY  =  (60  +  ,6,.;,(ltf  ±i?)-=  „;. 

provided  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  60*^  F, 
The  temperature  at  G  is 

Tc  =  tI^J  '=  296o.7(jn=  1897, 
and  the  pressure  at  G  is 

A  ==  A(~j  =  (14.7  +  90)y      =  22.4  pounds, 
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SO  that  the  temperature  at  H  is 

r*=  7;^  =  1897x^=1247. 

Pg  -22.4 

and  finally  the  efficiency  is 

^^(1897  -  1247)  +  1247  -  520.7 

w  =  I '-^-^ 2 =  0.42. 

'  2960.7  —  917  ^ 

Gas-engine  with  Compression  in  Cylinder. — AH  succes- 
ful  gas-engines  of  the  present  day  compress  the  explosive 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  m  the  working-cylinder,  and  as  they 
take  gas  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  only  they  must  make  four 
strokes  for  each  explosion.  The  first  forward  stroke  of  the 
piston  from  the  head  of  the  cylinder  draws  in  the  mixture  of 
gas  and  air,  which  is  compressed  on  the  return  stroke;  at  the 
completion  of  this  return  stroke  the  mixture  is  ignited  and 
the  pressure  rises  very  rapidly;  the  next  forward  stroke  is  the 
working  stroke,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  exhaust  stroke  to 
expel  the  spent  gases.  In  almost  all  engines  these  four 
strokes  are  of  equal  length,  for  the  advantage  of  making  them 
of  unequal  length,  as  required  for  the  best  ideal  cycle,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  produc- 
ing unequal  strokes. 

The  most  perfect  ideal  cycle,  represented  by  Fig.  46,  has 
four  strokes  of  unequal  length  so 
arranged  that  the  piston  starts  from 
the  head  of  the  cylinder  when  gas  is 
drawn  in,  and  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  before  the  exhaust  stroke. 
Thus  there  is  the  filling  stroke,  rep- 
resented by  EC\  the  compression 
stroke,  represented  by  CD\  the  work- 
ing  stroke, represented  hyAB;  and  the 
exhaust  stroke,  represented  by  BE. 
The  effective  cycle  is  A  BCD,  which  may  be  considered  to 
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be  performed  by  adding  heat  at  constant  volume  from  D  to 
Ay  and  withdrawing  heat  at  constant  pressure  from  B  to  C, 
together  with  the  adiabatic  expansion  and  compression  AB 
and  CD. 

The  heat  added  under  this  assumption  is 

c,{  7;  —  7;), 
and  the  heat  rejected  is 

so  that  the  efficiency  is 

If  the  temperature  at  A  and  the  pressure  at  D  are  assumed, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  make  preliminary  calculations  of  the 
temperatures  at  D  and  at  B  before  using  equation  (236)  by 
the  equations 


K  —  1 


7;=r,(^)  '5 (237) 

p.=pJf\ (238) 

7;  =  7;(^)  ' (239) 

For  exampUy  if  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  compression  is 
90  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  and  the  temperature  at  the 
end  of  the  explosion  is  2500°  F.,  then 

0-405 

provided  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  6o*  F. 
A  =,04.7'-5?^±^7  =  338  pounds: 
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0^405 

r.  =  (2soo  +  46o.7)(^7y-.o,^^^^. 


lioo  —  520.7 

—  1.405—^^ — ^ — ^  =0.55. 
2960.7  —  917 

If  the  expansion  is  not  carried  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  then  the  diagram 
shows  a  release  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
as  in  Fig.  47,  and  the  cycle  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  formed  by  adding  heat  as 
before  at  constant  volume,  but  by  with- 
drawing heat  at  constant  volume  to  cause 
a  loss  of  pressure  from  B  to  G^  and  by 
withdrawing  heat  at  constant  pressure 
during   the   process   represented    by   GC. 


Fig.  47. 
The  heat  rejected  becomes,  therefore. 


and  the  efficiency  is 


_  T,-T,+  K(T, 


(240) 


Assuming,  as  before,  the  pressure  at  D  and  the  tempera- 
ture zt  A,  it  becomes  necessar7  to  find  the  temperatures  at  B 
and  at  Cr  as  well  as  the  temperature  at  D;  this  last  may  of 
course  be  found  by  equation  (237).  If  the  pressure  at  B  is 
assumed  also,  then  equations  (238)  and  (239)  may  be  used  as 
before  to  find  Tt,  and  Tg  may  be  found  by  the  equation 


T, 


= ^W 


(241) 


For  example^  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  expansion  ceases 
when  the  pressure  becomes  20  pounds  above  the  atmosphere, 


'\ 
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the   Other   conditions   being    as  in   the   previous    example. 
Then 

r.  =  (.500  +  46a7)(i±^)-'  =  .536 ; 


7;=, 536^1  =  6,0; 


and 


,  _  1536-650+  1.405(650-  5207} ^Qg 
2960,7  —  917 


Though  not  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  example,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  volume  at  C  is 

\     14.7     •'  ^ 

times  the  volume  at  D,  and  that  the  volume  at  B  is 

V34.7/      ^  ^ 

times  the  volume  at  A. 

When,  as  in  common  practice,  the  four 
strokes  of  the  piston  are  of  equal  length 
the  diagram  takes  the  form  shown  by  Fig. 
48;  the  effective  cycle  may  be  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  heating  at  constant 
volume  from  Z>  to  -^  and  cooling  at  constant 
volume  from  B  to  C,  together  with  adiabatic 
expansion  and  compression  from  A  to  B  and 
from  C  to  D. 

The  heat  applied  is 

and  the  heat  rejected  is 


Fig.  48. 
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SO  that  the  efficiency  is 

ar,-r,)-^,(7;-r,)         t,-t. 

Since  the  expansion  and  compression  are  adiabatic,  we 
have  by  equation  (79) 

7;z/,«  - '  =  7>/  -  S     and     T.vj"  -  -  =  T^v/  - ' ; 

but  the  volumes  at  A  and  D  are  equal,  as  are  also  the  volumes 
at  B  and  C;  consequently  by  division 

consequently 

T.  -  T^~  T.- T^~  \vj       ' 
and  the  expression  for  efficiency  becomes 

"='"£')'    ' (242) 

which  shows  that  the  efficiency  depends  only  on  the  compres- 
sion before  explosion. 

For  example,  if  the  volume  of  the  clearance  or  compres- 
sion space  is  one-third  of  the  piston  displacement,  so  that  v^ 
is  one-fourth  of  v^,  then  the  efficiency  is 

Q0405 
=0.43. 

The  pressure  at  the  end  of  compression  is 

/*-=A@"  =  14.7(7)'"' =  103.1 
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pounds  absolute,  or  88.4  pounds  by  the  gauge.  The  calcu- 
lated efiiciency  is  therefore  not  much  less  than  the  efficiencies 
found  for  other  Cvcamples;  it  is  notable  that  the  efficiency  is 
neatly  the  same  as  that  calculated  on  page, 205  for  an  engine 
with  separate  compression  to  90  pounds  by  the  gauge.  For 
the  case  in  hand,  however,  the  pressure  after  explosion,  which 
depends  on  the  temperature,  may  exceed  300,  as  was  shown 
in  the  preceding  examples,  for  engines  with  compression  in 
the  cylinder. 

The  diagrams  from  engines  of  this  type  resemble  Fig.  49, 
"which  was  taken  from  an  Otto  engine  tested  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Thurston.  Dur- 
ing the  filling  stroke  the  pressure  is 
•gradually  reduced  below  that  of 
the  atmosphere;  the  explosion  is 
nearly  but  not  quite  instantaneous, 
as  is  shown  by  the  explosion  line  ^'°-  ^9- 

leaning  toward  the  right  and  by  the  rounded  curve  joining  it 
to  the  expansion  line;  there  is  a  release  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke  and  a  little  back-pressure  at  the  beginning  of  exhaust. 
But  the  greatest  difference  between  this  diagram  and  the  ideal 
<liagram  is  found  in  the  expansion  curve,  which  is  far  from 
being  an  adiabatic,  for  the  combustion  does  not  cease  when 
the  maximum  pressure  is  attained,  but  continues  throughout 
the  stroke;  and  at  the  same  time  heat  fs  taken  up  energeti- 
cally by  the  walls  of  the  cyh'nder,  which  are  cooled  by  a  water- 
jacket  to  avoid  overheating.  These  two  effects,  after-burning 
and  loss  of  heat  to  the  water-jacket,  may  nearly  compensate, 
and  then  the  expansion  curve  will  resemble  the  adiabatic  line 
in  appearance. 

The  engine  from  which  this  diagram  was  taken  had  a 
diameter  of  8.5  inches  and  a  stroke  of  14  inches.  At  158 
revolutions  per  minute  it  indicated  9.6  horse-power  and 
developed  8.1  horse-power  on  a  brake.  It  consumed  24.5 
x:ubic    feet    of   illuminating-gas   per   horse-power   per   hour. 
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Professor  Thurston  estimates  the  distribution  of  heat  as  fol* 

lows: 

Work  indicated  in  cylinder 17.0 

Heat  lost  to  cylinder  walls 52.0 

Heat  carried  away  by  exhaust  gases 1 5.5, 

Heat  lost  by  conduction  and  radiation 15.5 


1 00.0 


so  that  the  actual  efficiency  is  17  per  cent. 

The  compression  space  was  38  per  cent  of  the  total 
cylinder  volume,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  cycle  was 
42  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  the  efficiencies  was  about  0.40. 
More  modern  and  especially  larger  engines  use  less  gas  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  and  show  a  better  efficiency  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively. 

There  are  two  questions  that  should  now  receive  consid- 
eration if  our  calculations  of  ideal  efficiency  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  guide  either  in  the  choice  of  a  type  of  engine  or  the  pro- 
portions of  a  type.  They  are  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
in  the  cylinder  both  before  and  after  explosion,  and  the  prob- 
able temperature  after  explosion.  As  for  the  composition  of 
the  mixture,  Clerk  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  com- 
position of  Manchester  illuminating-gas,  the  oxygen  required 
for  combustion,  and  the  volume  of  the  products  after  combus- 
tion, all  reduced  to  normal  pressure  and  temperature. 
ANALYSIS    OF   MANCHESTER   COAL-GAS.     (Bunsen  and  Roscoc.) 


Amount  reouired 
for  Complete 
Combustion. 

Products. 

Hydrogen,  H ■»  • 

MArsh-craa    CH*   

vols. 

45.58 

34.9 
6.64 

4.08 
2.3S 
0.29 
2.46 

3-67 

vols.  0. 

22.79 
69.8 

3.32 
12.24 
14.28 

0.43 

vols. 

45.58.  H,0 
104.7,     COa  &  H3O 

6.64.  COa 
16.32,  COa  &  HaO 
19.04.  COa  &  H2O 

0.58.  H.O&SOa 

2.46 

3.67 

Carbonic  oxide    CO 

Ethylene.  C«Ha 

Tetrvlene    C^Ha 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H9S. 
Nitrocen    N 

Carbonic  acid    CO.    

Total 

100.00 

122.86  0 

i98.99,COa,HaO&SO» 
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It  appears  in  this  case  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  and 
oxygen  is  reduced  by  combustion  from  223  to  199,  both  being 
at  freezing-point,  so  that  the  error  of  neglecting  such  a  change 
would  appear  to  be  about  10  per  cent.  But  the  gas  is  mixed 
with  from  7  to  12  volumes  of  air  when  it  is  introduced  into 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine  so  that  the  error  is  probably  less 
than  two  per  cent  in  any  case;  though  of  course  it  depends 
on  the  gas  used,  which  may  be  illuminating-gas  distilled  from 
coal,  so-called  water-gas^  or  crude  gas  made  in  a  special  gas- 
producer. 

To  find  the  most  economical  mixture  of  gas  and  air  and 
the  probable  temperature  after  combustion.  Clerk  made  a 
large  number  of  experiments  on  illuminating-gas  distilled 
from  coal.  He  found  the  pressure  immediately  after  explo- 
sion to  vary  from  40  to  90  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the 
atmosphere,  depending  on  the  kind  of  gas  apd  the  proportions 
of  the  mixture.  Since  this  change  of  pressure  takes  place  at 
constant  volume  (neglecting  change  of  volume  due  to  combus- 
tion) the  absolute  temperatures  must  be  proportional  to  the 
absolute  pressures,  giving,  for  a  temperature  of  62°  F.  before 
explosion, 

(460.7  +  62)^-1^=1940,   . 

(46a7  + 62)^^-^=3720, 

for  the  absolute  temperatures,  or  from  i  soo""  F.  to  3000°  F. 

The  temperature  after  explosion  appears  to  be  largely 
controlled  by  the  phenomenon  of  dissociation,  for  a  calculation 
of  the  temperature  of  combustion  on  the  assumption  that  the' 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  gas  is  developed  during  the 
explosion  and  is  used  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
products  of  combustion  gives  temperatures  which  are  about 
double  those  just  stated.  When  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
after  explosion  has  been  reduced  by  expansion  and  by  con- 
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duction  and  radiation  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  the  com- 
bustion  may  be  continued  and  may  extend  throughout  the 
-Stroke ;  this  phenomenon  is  called  after-burning. 

The  performance  of  gas-engines  has  been  improved  by 
(i)  raising  the  compression  before  explosion:  (2)  increasing 
the  size  of  the  engine;  (3)  clearing  the  cylinder  of  spent 
gases  before  introducing  a  new  charge  of  gas. 

The  following  table  of  tests  on  Crossley-Otto  engines  of 
about  the  same  size  illustrates  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
compression: 


Diameter  of  cylinder 

Stroke 

Ratio   of    compression  space  to   piston   dis- 
placement   

Pressures  of  compression  above  atmosphere. 

Gas  per  horse-power  per  hour 

Actual  efficiency 

Theoretical  efficiency 

Ratio  of  efficiencies 


9.0 

9.5 

18.0 

18.0 

0.6 

0.4 

38.0 

61.6 

24.0 

20.5 

0.17 

0.21 

0.33 

0.40 

0.51 

0.53 

7.0 
15.0 

0.34 

87.5 

14.8 
0.25 
0.428 
0.58 


Since  the  greatest  waste  of  the  gas-engine  is  due  to  the 
heat  carried  away  by  the  water-jacket,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  large  engine  will  show  a  better  performance  than  a 
small  engine,  since  the  area  of  the  water-jacket  for  such  an 
engine  will  have  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinder. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  results  from  engines  of 
different  sizes,  but  having  about  the  same  degree  of  compres- 
sion: 


Diameter  of  cylinder, 

Stroke 

Relative  capacity 

Actual  efficiency 

Theoretical  efficiency 
Ratio  of  efficiencies  . . 


7 

12.5 

9-5 

15 

21 

18 

I 

3.77 

I 

0.25 

0.275 

0.21 

0.428 

0.428 

0.40 

0.58 

0.64 

0.53 

14 

25 

2.97 
0.277 
0.41 
0.67 


The  amount  of  heat  added  to  the  gases  during  explosion 
dt^pends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  temperature  before  the 
explosion,  since  the  temperature  after  explosion  is  largely 
controlled  by  dissociation.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
engine  shall  be  charged  with  a  cool  mixture  of  air  and  gas. 
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But  the  compression,  or  cartridge  space,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  commonly  filled  with  hot  spent  gases  which  mingle 
with  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  fresh  charge.  Three 
methods  of  meeting  this  difficulty  have  been  tried. 

1.  In  the  Clerk  engine  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn 
into  an  auxiliary  cylinder  by  a  piston  driven  by  a  crank  which 
is  ninety  degrees  ahead  of  the  motor-crank.  The  charge  is 
lightly  compressed  and  is  forced  into  the  motor-cylinder  just 
before  the  motor-piston  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and 
drives  out  the  spent  gases  through  holes  in  the  walls  of  the 
cyh'nder  which  are  overrun  and  uncovered  by  the  piston  at 
the  proper  time.  The  return  stroke  of  the  motor-piston 
compresses  the  charge,  which  is  exploded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  forward  stroke.  This  engine  therefore  makes  an 
explosion  for  every  revolution.  In  practice  it  is  found  that 
the  fresh  charge  tends  to  mingle  with  the  spent  gases  and  that 
unburned  gas  escapes  in  the  exhaust,  so  that  there  is  little  if 
any  gain  in  efficiency  over  the  Otto  engine, 

2.  The  Atkinson  engine  has  a  double-beat  linkage  inter- 
posed between  the  piston  and  the  crank,  so  that  the  piston 
makes  four  strokes  of  unequal  length  for  each  revolution.  The 
diagram  from  the  Atkinson  engine  has  Fig.  47  for  its  ideal 
type.  In  the  first  place  the  piston  has  a  very  small  clearance 
at  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke  and  the  beginning  of  the 
filling  stroke;  and  also  the  expansion  reduces  the  pressure 
down  towards  that  of  the  atmosphere  before  release.  It 
appears  that  this  engine  showed  marked  improvement  over 
the  Otto  engines  with  which  it  was  compared,  but  the  com- 
plicated linkage  required  to  make  the  four  unequal  strokes 
gave  much  trouble,  especially  for  large  engines.  More  recent 
engines  of  the  Otto  type  have,  by  increased  size  and  compres- 
sion, [;iven  better  economy  than  the  Atkinson  engines  which 
were  made  and  tested.  A  comparison  of  the  examples  on 
pages  207  and  208  shows  that  the  Otto  cycle  with  sufficient 
compression  may  be  expected  to  give  nearly  as  good  results 
as  an  engine  with  more  expansion. 
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3.  The  third  attempt  to  clear  the  cartridge  space  is  found 
in  the  Crossley  scavenging-engine,  in  which  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  exhausts  from  the  cylinder  of  an 
Otto  engine  set  up  a  pulsation  in  the  exhaust-.pipe,  and  that 
between  successive  exhausts  the  pressure  in  that  pipe  is  less 
than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  making  the  ex- 
haust-pipe of  the  right  length  (about  65  feet)  the  time  of  the 
reduced  pressure  between  the  pulsations  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  completion  of  the  exhaust  stroke.  If  the 
inlet  air-valve  is  opened  at  this  time  fresh  air  sweeps  through 
the  cylinder  and  clears  it  of  spent  gases  before  the  next 
charge  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn  in.  Clerk  considers  that  a  gain 
of  five  per  cent  may  be  attained  by  properly  clearing  the 
cylinder  of  spent  gases:  when  larger  gains  have  been  reported 
they  have  been  due  in  part  to  increased  compression  or  in- 
creased size. 

Gas-producers. — Illuminating  gas  must  be  refined  so  as 
to  remove  impurities  which  would  give  an  offensive  odor  when 
burning,  and  is  consequently  an  expensive  fuel,  and  can 
seldom  compete  on  ^ven  terms  with  coal  burned  to  make 
steam.  Large  gas-engines  have  been  supplied  with  a  cheap 
gas  made  specially  for  them  by  distillation  and  partial  combus- 
tion of  coal  and  coke.  The  Dowson  gas-producer,  which  has 
been  successfully  used,  in  practice  has  a  closed  furnace  into 
which  anthracite  or  coke  is  charged  through  a  hopper  and 
charging-valve.  Air  is  forced  into  the  furnace  under  a  slight 
pressure  by  a  steam-jet  from  a  special  small  steam-boiler. 
The  fire  is  kept  about  18  inches  thick  to  give  incomplete 
combustion,  and  gives  off  a  gas  which  in  a  certain  instance  had 
the  composition : 

Dowson  Gas.  Ideal  Gas. 

Nitrogen 48.98  45.0 

Carbon  monoxide 25.07  390 

Hydrogen 18.73  16.0 

Marsh-gas 0.31 

Olefiant  gas 0.31 

Carbon  dioxide 6. 57 

Oxygen 0.03 

100.00 
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The  ideal  gas  which  would  be  produced  if  such  a  producer 
worked  perfectly  with  pure  carbon  is  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  A  French  analysis  of  Dowson  gas  gave  over  ii 
per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide. 

After  the  gas  is  formed  it  is  passed  through  a  scrubber  of 
coke  sprayed  with  water  to  cool  it  and  remove  th^  large  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  which  would  eventually  injure  the  cylinder. 
From  the  scrubber  the  gas  passes  to  a  gas-holder,  and  from 
the  holder  through  another  scrubber  to  the  engine.  This 
gas-producer  cannot  be  run  with  coal  which  produces  a  tarry 
distillate,  and  has  consequently  been  restricted  to  anthracite 
and  coke.  Other  producers  have  been  devised  which  are 
intended,  by  mingling  the  distillate  from  the  coal  with  steam 
and  passing  it  to  incandescent  fuel,  to  break  it  up  into  lighter 
compounds  like  marsh-gas  and  olefiant  gas.  Such  producers 
if  successful  could  use  bituminous  and  other  cheaper  coals. 

The  Dowson  gas,  from  its  composition,  requires  somewhat 
more  than  its  own  volume  of  air  for  complete  combustion,  and 
in  general  will  give  somewhat  less  mean  effective  pressure 
than  illuminating-gas.  Thus  a  scavenging-engine  with  Dow- 
son gas  gave  97.4  pounds  mean  effective  pressure,  while  with 
coal-gas  it  gave  113.5  pounds.  This  was  a  large  engine  with 
diameter  of  17  inches  and  a  stroke  of  24  inches;  smaller  en- 
gines may  be  expected  to  give  about  65  pounds  effective  pres- 
sure with  Dowson  gas. 

A  recent  test  by  Professor  Spangler  of  a  lOO-H.P.  Otto 

engine  using  gas  made  in  a  Taylor  producer  showed  that  the 

producer  developed  69  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  the  coal,  and 

that  the  engine  used  1.3  pounds  of  coal  per  horse- power  per 

hour  when  developing  130  horse-power.     The  coal  had  the 

following  composition: 

Moisture 4.20 

Volatile  matter 6.88 

Fixed  carbon 80.41 

Ash 8.51 

Sulphur 0.74 

100.74 
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A  test  by  Mr.  Dowson  of  a  Crossley  engine  showed  one 
pound  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour;  but  as  the  coal 'in  the 
producer  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  test, 
and  as  the  test  was  only  eight  hours  long,  this  result  cannot 
be  accepted  without  question. 

Oil-engines.— A  volatile  oil  like  naphtha  or  gasoline, 
which  can  be  readily  vaporized  at  ordinary  temperatures,  can 
be  used  in  any  gas-engine.  It  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  part  of 
the  air-supply  through  some  simple  vaporizer  and  to  use  this 
mixture  of  air  and  vapor  in  place  of  gas.  But  there  is  danger 
that  such  volatile  oils  may  take  fire  accidentally  or  may  leak 
out  or  escape  from  tanks  and  reservoirs  and  mingle  with  air 
in  confined  spaces  and  form  an  explosive  mixture.  Though 
engines  of  some  size  have  been  run  with  gasoline,  the  applica- 
tion of  such  volatile  oils  to  explosive  engines  appears  to  be 
best  adapted  to  motor-carriages  or  to  small  open  boats  where 
there  is  less  danger  from  the  formation  of  explosive  mixtures 
with  air  in  confined  spaces.  Insurance  companies  in  America, 
and  the  government  in  England  interfere  with  the  storing  and 
use  of  gasoline  and  other  volatile  oils,  and  so  have  checked 
their  use  in  gas-engines. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  England  to  the  develop- 
ment of  engines  which  can  use  refined  burning  oils  like  kero- 
sene. The  difficulty  in  the  use  of  such  oils  is  that  they  cannot 
be  entirely  vaporized  by  the  application  of  heat  alone  even 
though  raised  to  600°  F.  'If  heated  under  pressure  they 
decompose,  and  yield,  together  with  a  light  volatile  product, 
another  product  which  is  heavier  than  the  original  oil.  If 
they  are  brought  to  a  very  high  temperature,  by  passing  over 
a  red-hot  surface  for  example,  they  are  likely  to  yield  car- 
bonaceous or  tarry  matter  which  clogs  the  vaporizer.  The 
only  exception  appears  to  be  the  oil  which  is  distilled  from 
Scotch  shales;  it  can  be  entirely  vaporized  at  about  570*"  F., 
which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by  a  destructive 
distillation. 

The  usual  way  of  treating  kerosene  and  other  safe  oils 
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when  they  are  used  in  engines  is  to  spray  or  otherwise  mingle 
them  with  hot  air.  Three  ways  have  been  devised  for  doing; 
this.  The  first  way  was  to  spray  the  oil  by  an  atomizer  into 
an  iron  cylinder,  which  was  heated  by  the  exhaust  gases  while 
the  engine  was  running.  The  air  for  the  engine  was  drawn 
through  this  cylinder,  and  thus  charged  with  oil  in  the  form  of 
vapor  or  perhaps  partly  in  a  spray  or  mist.  In  order  to  keep^ 
the  vaporizing  cylinder  hot  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  ex*- 
plosion  for  every  complete  cycle,  as  the  omission  of  an  explosioa 
would  cool  the  vaporizer  too  much.  The  engine  was  governed 
by  reducing  simultaneously  the  oil  and  air-supply,  which  was. 
found  to  be  a  very  wasteful  way. 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing  is  to  have 
an  extension  to  the  cylinder  which  is  not  cooled  by  a  water- 
jacket  and  which  consequently  becomes  strongly  heated.  This; 
extension,  which  has  a  constricted  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  cylinder,  is  filled  with  hot  spent  gases  after  an 
explosion,  into  which  the  oil  is  sprayed  and  by  which  it  is^ 
vaporized.  The  next  charge  of  air  is  compressed  into  the 
extension  to  the  cylinder,  mingles  with  the  hot  gases  in  it» 
and  an  explosive  mixture  is  formed  which  is  ignited  by  the 
heat  of  the  walls  or  the  heat  of  compression  when  the  proper 
proportions  are  attained.  A  variation  of  this  device  has  the 
entire  cylinder  cooled  with  a  water-jacket,  but  a  closed  recep- 
tacle smaller  than  the  cylinder  and  open  only  at  the  forward 
end  is  attached  to  the  cylinder-head.  This  receptacle  is  of 
course  heated  by  the  explosions,  and  can  vaporize  the  oil 
which  is  injected  into  the  hot  gases  remaining  in  it  after  the 
exhaust. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  strongly  heat 
a  part  of  the  air  and  draw  it  through  oil  in  a  hot  vaporizer. 
This  method  brings  the  engine  into  much  the  condition  of  an 
engine  using  gasoline,  and  the  usual  way  of  governing  by 
omitting  explosions  can  be  used.  ,  It  is  true  that  the  preced- 
ing method  may  be  governed  by  omitting  explosions,  but 
there  is  danger  that  the  hot  chamber  niay  be  too  much  cooled 
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if  several  explosions  are  omitted,  and  that  the  engine  will 
stop. 

All  methods  involving  the  use  of  hot  air  or  hot  gas  for 
vaporizing  the  oil  have  the  defect  that  the  charge  is  at  a  high 
temperature  before  it  is  compressed.  The  compression  must 
not  be  carried  too  far  for  fear  of  a  premature  explosion,  and 
again,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  less  than  for  a  cool  charge. 
Consequently  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  less  than  that  of 
a  gns-engine. 

The  ideal  way  of  treating  safe  oils  for  use  in  an  explosive 
engine  appears  to  be  to  decompose  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  volatile  products  only.  In  refining  petroleum  and  making 
kerosene  it  is  customary  to  treat  some  of  the  heavier  products 
by  distillation  and  redistillation  under  pressure,  and  thus  to 
gain  a  larger  proportion  of  illuminating-oil.  If  a  similar 
method  could  be  used  with  kerosene,  and  thus  a  volatile 
product  like  gasoline  could  be  made  continuously  as  demanded 
by  the  engine,  the  main  difficulty  with  the  use  of  safe  oils  in 
explosive  engines  would  be  removed. 

Ignition. — After  the  mixture  of  air  and  oil  is  compressed 
in  the  cylinder  of  an  explosion-engine  it  must  be  ignited. 
There  are  four  ways  of  accomplishing  this:  (i)  by  an  electric 
spark,  (2)  by  the  flame  method,  (3)  by  a  heated  tube,  and 
(4)  by  compression  in  a  hot  chamber. 

The  electric  method  requires  a  galvanic  battery,  an  in- 
duction-coil, and  a  circuit-breaker — apparatus  requiring  some 
care  and  intelligence.  It  appears  to  be  the  favorite  method 
in  America,  but  is  not  liked  in  England.  Older  forms  of  this 
device  had  simply  two  points  at  the  proper  distance  across 
which  a  spark  leaped  when  the  circuit  was  closed  or  broken  by 
a  circuit-breaker  outside  of  the  cylinder.  The  later  form  has 
the  circuit-breaker  inside  the  cylinder  consisting  of  two  points 
of  platinum,  one  of  which  is  pressed  against  or  wiped  over  the 
other  at  the  proper  time  by  a  gear  driven  by  the  engine.  A 
spark  is  formed  both  when  the  circuit  is  closed  and  when  it  is 
broken;  the  charge  i.9  usually  fired  by  the  spark  which   is 
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formed  when  the  circuit  is  opened  as  it  is  the  more  intense. 
This  apparatus  is  made  in  a  substantial  way  and  does  not 
appear  to  fail  or  give  trouble  in  any  way. 

The  flame  ignition  consists  in  conveying  an  ignited  mass 
of  gas  and  air  from  an  igniting  flame  outside  the  cylinder  of 
the  engine  to  the  explosive  mixture  inside.  The  space  or 
travity  in  which  the  burning  gas  is  conveyed  is  usually  in  a 
slide  which  may  or  may  not  serve  as  the  valve  for  charging 
and  exhausting  the  cylinder.  To  convey  the  burning  gas  to 
the  charge  the  cavity  must  be  partially  filled  with  gas;  the 
gas  is  ignited  at  a  small  jet  burning  steadily  near  the  cylinder; 
the  cavity  is  then  closed  and  a  small  supply  of  explosive  gas 
from  the  cylinder  is  let  in  to  raise  the  pressure  in  the  cavity 
Jest  the  sudden  opening  of  the  cavity  to  the  cylinder  should 
extinguish  the  flame;  the  cavity,  where  the  pressure  is  still 
less  than  in  the  cylinder,  is  brought  to  the  explosion-port  and 
the  charge  is  fired;  the  cavity  must  finally  be  ventilated  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  supply  of  gas.  This  method,  using 
illuminating  gas,  works  well  up  to  80  ignitions  a  minute. 
Clerk  has  a  flame  ignition  in  which  the  flame  cavity  is  fed  only 
from  the  compressed  explosive  gas  in  the  cylinder.  The 
cavity  consequently  does  not  require  ventilation  and  is  more 
quickly  filled  with  gas..  He  has  used  it  to  make  300  ignitions 
a  minute. 

The  hot  tube  requires  only  a  small  iron  tube,  which  is  kept 
red-hot  by  a  Bunsen  burner  or  other  heating  flame.  The 
tube  comes  out  horizontally  from  the  cylinder  and  sometimes 
is  turned  upward  for  convenience  in  heating.  At  the  proper 
time  the  explosive  mixture  in  the  cylinder  is  admitted  to  the 
tube  by  a  valve  which  is  worked  by  the  engine.  Sometimes 
the  tube  has  an  inlet-valve  at  the  outer  end  to  ventilate  the 
tube  with  air  drawn  in  during  the  filling  stroke. 

In  the  discussion  of  oil-engines  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  may  be  exploded  sponta- 
neously by  compressing  it  into  a  hot  receptacle.  In  some 
engines  this  occurs  when  the  hot  gas  with  its  charge  of  oil  in 
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the  receptacle  is  mingled  with  a  proper  amount  of  air  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture.  In  other  engines  the  explosion  takes 
place  when  the  mixture  of  air  and  oil  is  compressed  to  a 
pressure  which  will  cause  an  explosion  in  contact  with  the  hot 
sides  of  the  receptacle  or  with  some  other  hot  metallic  surface. 
Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  shqwn  in  properly  propor- 
tioning oil-engines  so  that  the  explosion  shall  take  place 
spontaneously  at  the  proper  time.  This  method  is  better 
adapted  to  oil-engines  than  to  gas-engines,  as  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  air  is  more  readily  exploded  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air. 

Gas-engine  Governors. — The  only  effective  way  of  gov- 
erning a  gas-engine  is  to  omit  an  explosion  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  the  engine  shall  run  at  less  than  full  powen.  When 
the  engine  is  running  light  two  or  more  explosions  in  succes- 
sion may  be  omitted..  When  the  engine  attains  too  high  a 
speed  the  governor  draws  back  the  cam  which  opens  the  gas- 
valve  and  no  gas  is  admitted;  the  engine  consequently  takes 
in  air  only,  compresses  and  expands  and  then  exhausts  it,  but 
no  work  is  developed  by  the  engine.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  engine  is  as  efficient  at  small  as  at  large 
loads;  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  cylinder  of  spent  gases 
during  the  cycle  when  no  explosion  takes  place  the  succeed- 
ing working  cycle  is  more  efficient.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
the  engine  runs  irregularly,  as  the  only  source  of  energy  when 
the  engine  fails  to  explode  is  the  fly-wheel.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  stroke  in  four  is  a  working  stroke,  explains 
the  use  of  heavy  fly-wheels  for  explosive  engines. 

The  reason  why  the  engine  must  be  governed  by  omitting 
an  explosion  is  that  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and 
air  can  be  varied  only  within  narrow  limits  if  it  is  to  exclude 
when  ignited.  Some  engines  for  electric  lighting  have  been 
made  to  diminish  the  gas-supply  when  the  load  is  smaller  than 
full  power,  but  the  variation  of  power  by  this  means  is  very 
small  and  must  be  supplemented  by  omitting  explosions  if  the 
load  is  much  diminished.    Large  gas-engines  with  two  cylinders 
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ere   of   course    more   easily  controlled    than    single-cylinder 
engines,  since  they  have  an  explosion  for  every  revolution. 

The  Diesel  Motor. — A  new  form  of  internal-combustion 
engine  was  described  by  Rudolf  Diesel  in  1893,  which  does 
away  with  many  of  the  difficulties  of  gas-  and  oil-engines  and 
which  at  the  same  time  gives  a  much  higher  efficiency.  The 
essential  feature  of  his  engine  consists  in  the  adiabatic  com- 
pression of  atmospheric  air  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to 
ignite  the  fuel  which  is  injected  at  a  determined  rate  during 
part  of  the  expansion  or  working  stroke.  The  first  experi- 
mental engines  were  built  at  Augsburg  in  1894  and  1896,  one 
of  12  and  another  of  20  horse-power;  now  the  construction 
of  these  engines  is  undertaken  at  several  places  in  Europe  and 
in  America. 

The  cycle  of  all  of  the  engines  thus  far  built  under 
Diesel's  patents  is  represented  by  Fig.  50,  which  represents 
four  strokes  of  a  single-acting  piston 
or  plunger.  Atmospheric  air  is 
drawn  in  from  a  to  d  and  is  com- 
pressed from  ^  to  ^  to  a  pressure  of 
500  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  a 
temperature  of  1000°  F.  From  c  to 
d  fuel  is  injected  in  a  finely  divided 
form,  and  as  there  is  air  iii  excess 
it  burns  completely  at  a  rate  that 
can  be  controlled  by  the  injection 
mechanism.  Thus  far  the  only  fuel 
used  is  petroleum  or  some  other  oil. 
At  J  the  supply  of  fuel  is  interrupted 
a.d  the  remainder  of  the  working  stroke,  de,  is  an  adiabatic 
expansion.  1  he  cycle  is  completed  by  a  release  at  e  and  a 
rejection  of  the  products  of  combustion  from  d  to  a. 

The  cycle  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Otto  engine, 
but  differs  in  that  the  air  only  is  compressed  in  the  cylinder 
and  the  combustion  is  accompanied  by  an  expansion.  Diesel, 
in  his  theoretic  discussion  of  his  engine,  stipulates  that  the 


Fig  50. 
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rate  of  combustion  shall  be  so  regulated  that  the  temperature 
shall  not  rise  during  the  injection  of  fuel,  and  that  the  line  cd 
shall  therefore  be  very  nearly  an  isothermal  for  a  perfect  gas. 
Since  the  fuel  is  added  during  the  operation  represented  by 
the  line  cd,  the  weight  of  the  material  in  the  cylinder  increases 
and  its  physical  properties  change,  so  that  the  line  will  not 
be  a  true  isothermal.  The  fact  that  there  is  air  in  excess 
makes  it  probable  that  these  changes  of  weight  and  properties 
will  be  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  practice  the  rate  of  injection  of  fuel  will  be  regulated 
so  as  to  give  no  rise  of  temperature,  or  that  there  is  any  great 
advantage  in  such  a  regulation  if  the  temperature  is  not 
allowed  to  rise  too  high. 


Fig.  51. 

The  diagram  from  an  engine  of  this  type  is  shown  by 
Fig.  51,  which  appears  to  show  an  introduction  of  fuel  for 
one-eighth  or  one-seventh  of  the  working  stroke.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  compression  and  the  expansion  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  fuel  supply  are  not  really  adiabatic,  though  as 
there  is  nothing  but  dry  gas  in  the  cylinder  during  those 
operations  the  deviation  may  not  be  large.  The  sides  and 
heads  of  the  cylinders  of  all  the  engines  thus  far  constructed 
are  water-jacketed,  though  the  use  of  such  a  water-jacket  and 
the  consequent  waste  of  heat  was  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
use  of  internal-combustion  engines  that  Diesel  sought  to 
avoid  by  controlling  the  rate  of  combustion. 
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The  oil  used  as  fuel  is  injected  in  form  of  a  spray  by  air 
that  is  compressed  separately  in  a  small  pump  to  30  or  40 
pounds  pressure  above  that  in  the  main  cylinder;  of  course  it 
is  necessary  to  cool  this  portion  of  the  air  after  compression 
to  avoid  premature  ignition.  The  engines  that  have  been 
used  are  described  as  giving  a  clear  and  nearly  dry  exhaust. 
In  damp  weather  the  exhaust  shows  a  little  moisture,  prob- 
ably from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  the  oil.  The 
cylinder  when  opened  shows  a  slight  deposit  of  soot  on  the 
head.  It  appears  therefore  that  Diesel  has  succeeded  in 
constructing  an  engine  for  burning  heavy  oils  with  good 
economy  and  without  the  annoyances  of  an  igniting  device. 
The  engines  have  the  further  advantage  in  that  the  work  can 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  fuel  supplied,  which  amount  is 
not  controlled,  as  in  explosive  engines,  by  the  necessity  to 
form  an  explosive  mixture.  The  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
efficiency  of  the  cycle  shows  that  the  efficiency  increases  as 
the  time  of  injection  of  fuel  is  shortened.  In  practice  the 
engine  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  economy  for  light  loads,  due 
probably  to  the  losses  by  radiation  and  to  the  water-jacket, 
which  are  nearly  constant  for  all  loads. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  theory  of  his  motor,  Diesel* 
claims  that  all  kinds  of  fuel,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  can  be 
burned  in  his  motor.  As  yet  oil  only  has  been  used;  the 
choice  of  petroleum  or  other  heavy  oil  has  probably  been  due 
to  the  low  cost  of  such  oils.  It  is  evident  that  gas  may  be 
used  in  this  type  of  engine;  the  gas  can  be  compressed 
separately  to  a  pressure  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  the 
main  cylinder,  much  as  the  air  is  which  is  used  for  injecting 
oil.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  cool  the  gas  after  com- 
pression, as  it  will  burn  only  when  supplied  with  air. 

There  appears  to  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  sup* 

plying  powdered  solid  fuel  to  this  engine.     The  presence  of 

the  ash  from  such  fuel   in  the   cylinder   may,  however,  be 

expected  to  give  trouble.     Diesel  claims  that  with  a  large 

*  Rational  Heat  Motor',  Rudolf  Diesel,  trans.     Bryan  Donkin. 
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excess  of  air  (for  example,  a  hundred  pounds  of  air  for  one 
pound  of  coal)  the  ash  will  be  swept  out  of  the  cylinder  with 
the  spent  gases  and  will  not  give  trouble;  but  that  claim  is 
accompanied  by  an  assumption  that  air  may  be  compressed 
isothermally  if  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  of  the  com- 
pressor, and  one  idea  appears  to  be  as  improbable  as  the 
other. 

All  the  engines  thus  far  built  have  single-acting  pistons  or 
plungers  which  perform  all  four  operations  for  a  cycle  in  one 
cylinder.  Some  of  the  engines  have  three  cylinders  with 
their  plungers  connected  to  a  three-throw  crank-shaft ;  but  in 
that  case  each  plunger  has  its  own  complete  cycle  performed 
in  four  strokes,  just  as  for  the  single-cylinder  engine.  Diesel 
has,  however,  described  a  compound  engine  which  has  both 
compression  and  expansion  divided  into  two  stages.  Such 
an  engine  may  have  a  compression-pump,  a  combustion- 
cylinder,  and  an  expansion-cylinder.  The  pump  takes  air 
from  the  atmosphere  and  compresses  it  to  a  moderate  pressure 
and  delivers  it  to  a  receiver.  The  combustion-cylinder  has  a 
plunger  like  that  of  the  simple  engine  which  performs  a  cycle' 
in  four  strokes.  It  takes  air  at  nearly  constant  pressure  from 
the  receiver  on  the  first  down  stroke  and  compresses  it  to  the 
proper  pressure  and  temperature  to  ignite  the  fuel  on  the  fol- 
lowing up  stroke;  during  a  part  of  the  second  down  stroke 
fuel  is  injected  at  such  a  rate  as  to  produce  isothermal  expan- 
sion, and  the  remainder  of  that  stroke  gives  adiabatic  ex- 
pansion with  a  reduction  of  temperature;  the  products  of 
combustion  cooled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  partial 
-adi  ib^tic  expansion  in  the  combustion-cylinder  are  transferred 
to  the  expansion-cylinder  during  the  fourth  stroke  of  the 
plunger,  which  completes  the  cycle  of  the  combustion-cylinder. 
The  proportions  of  the  three  cylinders  should  be  such  that 
the  fourth  stroke  of  the  plunger  just  mentioned  should  have 
for  its  terminal  pressure  the  pressure  in  the  receiver.  The 
expansion-cylinder  completes  the  expansion  of  the  products 
of  combustion  and  then  discharges  them  into  the  atmosphere ; 
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by  its  use  the  final  volume  of  those  gabes  when  release  occurs 
may  be  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  air  drawn  in  by  the 
compression-pump,  and  if  desired,  the  expansion  may  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  assuming 
an  isothermal  compression  in  the  compression-pump,  Diesel 
works  out  a  theoretic  cycle  which  approaches  very  closely  in 
appearance  and  efficiency  to  Garnot*s  cycle  for  a  perfect  gas; 
it  appears  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  motor  he 
has  invented  by  an  attempt  to  describe  an  engine  which  could 
work  on  Carnot*s  cycle.  But  he  assumes  that  an  isothermal 
compression  can  be  obtained  by  simply  spraying  water  into 
the  pump-cylinder  during  compression,  which  is  contrary  to 
experience  in  the  use  of  air-compressors.  Even  if  such  an 
isothermal  compression  were  practicable,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  desirable;  as  it  would  require  a  much  higher 
pressure  to  produce  the  proper  ignition  temperature  in  the 
combustion-cylinder  than  is  now  employed  in  single-cylinder 
engines;  but  the  high  pressure  required  to  give  ignition  is  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  difficulty  in  the  single  engine. 

Since  both  compression-pump  and  expansion-cylinder, 
even  with  single-acting  pistons,  will  have  one  working  stroke 
for  each  revolution,  while  the  combustion-cylinder  can  give  a 
working  stroke  for  two  revolutions,  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
pound engine  must  have  at  least  two  combustion-cylinders 
with  their  plungers  working  together,  but  having  their  opera- 
tions half  a  cycle  apart.  The  expansion-piston  should  have 
its  crank  opposite  those  of  the  combustion-plungers.  The 
compression-pump  may  have  its  crank  set  at  any  convenient 
angle,  since  it  delivers  air  to  a  reservoir. 

A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle  for 
the  simple  engine  as  represented  by  Fig.  50  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  that  heat  is  added  at  constant  temperature 
from  c  to  d  and  that  heat  is  rejected  at  constant  volume  from 
e  to  6f  bearing  in  mind  that  be  and  dc  represent  adiabatic 
changes. 

From  equation  (75),  page  65,  the  expression  for  the  heat 
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supplied  from  c  to  d  is,  for  one  pound  of  working  substance^ 

a  =  Ap,v,  log, -^  =zART,  log,  -". 
The  heat  rejected  at  constant  volume  is 

Q^^cJ^T.^  7;)  =^^(7;-  7;). 
Since  the  expansion  de  is  adiabatic, 

but  since  the  compression  be  is  also  adiabatic, 
and  consequently 

for  v^  =  bi,.     Replacing  T^  by  its  value  in  the  expression  for 
C,  we  have 

Finally,  the  efficiency  appears  to  be 

^*  ^/c7?7;iog,--' 

Inspection  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  efficiency  may 
be  increased  by  raising  the  temperature  T^  or  by  reducing  the 
temperature  7]j.  The  latter  is  practically  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  7],  may  be  made  any  desired  temperature 
by  reducing  the  clearance  of  the  cylinder  and  thus  raising  the 
pressure  at   the  end  of  compression.     Again,   the ,  efficiency 
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may  be  increased  by  reducing  the  time  during  which  fuel  is 
injected,  that  is,  by  reducing  the  ratio  v^  :  v^y  as  may  be 
proved  by  a  series  of  calculations  with  different  values  for  that 
ratio.  This  is  a  very  important  conclusion,  as  it  shows  that 
the  engine  will  have  in  practice  little  if  any  falling  off  in 
efficiency  at  reduced  loads. 

It  is  reported  that  a  clearance  of  something  less  than  7  per 
cent  is  associated  with  a  compression  to  500  pounds  and  a 
temperature  of  1000°  F.,  or  more.  Taking  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  adiabatic 
compression  to  500  pounds  above  the  atmosphere  or  to  514.7 
pounds  absolute  requires  a  clearance  of 

so  that  the  clearance  is 

0.0796  -r-  {  I  —  0.0796  }  =  0.0865 

of  the  piston  displacement. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  be  taken  at  70°  F. 
or  530.7  absolute,  the  temperature  after  adiabatic  compres- 
sion becomes 

«  — 1  1.405  —  I 

absolute,  or  1020**  F. 

If  it  be  further  assumed  that  fuel  is  supplied  for  one-tenth 
of  the  working  stroke,  then 

Va  —  OA{vi,  —  z/J  +  ^a  =  0.1(1  —  0.0796)  +  0.07967/4 
=  0.1716^4. 

The  equation  for  efficiency  gives  in  this  case 
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778  X  0.2375  X  530.7    (^      -I 

77  =   I — g-^  =  0.58. 

1.405  X  53-22  X  1480  log,— ^ 

0.0790 

An  engine  giving  26.6  indicated  horse-power  (cheval-^- 
vapeur)  and  exerting  19.2  horse-power  at  the  brake  is  reported 
to  consume  223  grams  of  petroleum  per  hour  and  to  give  a 
thermal  efficiency  of  28.6  per  cent.  •  Now  if  the  heats  of 
combustion  of  coal  and  petroleum  are  taken  at  14,000  B.T.U. 
and  20,000  B.  T.  U.,  respectively,  one  gram  of  petroleum  is 
equivalent  to  ^  of  a  gram  of  coal,  and  the  performance  of 
the  Diesel  engine  is  equal  to  the  consumption  of  333  grams 
of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  or  to  about  }  of  a  pound  of 
coal  per  English  horse-power  per  hour.  To  make  the  com- 
parison  complete  the  relative  costs  of  coal  and  petroleum 
should  be  considered,  together  with  the  probability  that  a 
large  demand  for  petroleum  would  be  liable  to  affect  its  price. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


The  steam-engine  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  im- 
portant heat-engine.  When  of  large  size  and  properly 
designed  and  managed  it  has  at  least  as  good  economy  as 
any  other  heat-engine,  though  it  may  be  excelled  in  this 
regard  by  explosive  gas-engines  when  they  are  fully  devel- 
oped. It  can  be  controlled,  regulated,  and  reversed  easily 
and  positively — properties  which  are  not  possessed  in  like 
degree  by  other  heat-engines.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  theory  of  thermodynamics  was  developed  mainly  to 
account  for  the  action  and  to  provide  methods  of  designing 
steam-engines;  though  neither  object  is  entirely  accom- 
plished, on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  engine-cylinder  must 
be  made  of  some  metal  to  be  hard  and  strong  enough  to 
endure  service,  for  all  metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and 
seriously  affect  the  action  of  a  condensable  fluid  like  steam. 

Carnot's  Cycle  for  a  steam-engine  is  represented  by  Fig. 
52,  in  which  ab  and  cd  are  isothermal  lines 
representing  the  application  and  rejection 
of  heat  at  constant  temperature  and  at 
constant  pressure,  be  and  da  are  adiabatic 
lines,  representing  change  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  without  transmission  of  heat 
through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  The 
diagram  representing  Carnot*s  cycle  has 
an  external  resemblance  to  the  indicator-  ^^®-  52. 

diagram  from  some  actual  engines,  but  it  differs  in  essential 
particulars. 

329 
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In  the  condition  represented  by  the  point  a  the  cylinder 
contains  a  mixture  of  water  and  steam  at  the  temperature  /, 
and  the  pressure /j.  If  connection  is  made  with  a  source  of 
heat  at  the  temperature  /,,  and  heat  is  added,  some  of  the 
water  will  be  vaporized  and  the  volume  will  increase  at  con- 
stant pressure  as  represented  by  ab.  If  thermal  communica- 
tion is  now  interrupted  adiabatic  expansion  may  take  place  as 
represented  by  be  till  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  /„  the 
temperature  of  the  refrigerator,  with  which  thermal  com- 
munication may  now  be  established.  If  the  piston  is  forced 
toward  the  closed  end  of  the  cylinder  some  of  the  steam  in  it 
will  be  condensed,  and  the  volume  will  be  reduced  at  constant 
pressure  as  represented  by  cd.  The  cycle  is  completed  by  an 
adiabatic  compression  represented  by  da. 

If  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  source  of  heat  is  T^y 
and  if  that  of  the  refrigerator  is  T^,  then  the  efficiency  is 

T  —  T 


J.   ' 

whatever  may  be  the  working  fluid. 

'For  exampUy  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  during  isother- 
mal expansion  is  lOO  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  and  if  the 
pressure  during  isothermal  compression  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  then  the  temperatures  of  the  source  of  heat  and 
of  the  refrigerator  are  337"*. 6  F^  and  212°  F.,  or  798.4  and 
672.7  absolute,  so  that  the  efficiency  is 

798.4-672.7 

798.4  =^-'57. 

The  following  table  gives  the  efficiencies  worked  out  in  a 
similar  way,  for  various  steam  pressures, — both  for  /,  equal  to 
212°  F.,  corresponding  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  for  /, 
equal  to  116''  F.,  corresponding  to  an  absolute  pressure  of 
1.5  pounds  to  the  square  inch: 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  CARNOT'S   CYCLE   FOR   STEAM-ENGINES. 


Initial  Pressure 

by  the  Gauge, 

Atmospheric 

1.5  Pounds 

above  the 

Pressure. 

Absolute. 

Atmosphere. 

15 

0.053 

0.189 

30 

0.084 

0.215 

60 

0.124 

0.249 

100 

0.157 

0.278 

150 

0.186 

0.302 

200 

0.207 

0.320 

300 

0.238 

0.347 

The  column  for  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  used  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  for  non-condensing  engines,  and  the 
column  for  1.5  pounds  absolute  may  be  used  for  condensing 
engines. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  fluid  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  different  points  of  the  diagram  for  Carnot's 
cycle.  Thus  if  the  fluid  at  the  condition  represented  by  b 
in  Fig.  52  is  made  up  of  x^,  part  steam  and  i  —  ;r j  part  water, 
then  from  equation  (145)  the  condition  at  the  point  c  is  given 
by 


(244) 


In  like  manner  the  condition  of  the  mixture  at  the  point  d  is 


"^=^(-/,"-+'^-"4 


(24s) 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  Xi,  is  larger  than  one-half, 
that  is,  if  there  is  more  steam  than  water  in  the  cylinder  at  b^ 
then  the  adiabatic  expansion  is  accompanied  by  condensation. 
Again,  if  x^  is  less  than  one-half,  then  the  adiabatic  compres- 
sion is  also  accompanied  by  condensation.  Very  commonly 
it  is  assumed  that  Xf,  is  unity,  so  that  there  is  dry  saturated 
steam  in  the  cylinder  at  b\  and  that  x^  is  zero  so  that  there 
is  water  only  in  the  cylinder  at  a\  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  such  assumptions,  and  they  in  no  way  affect  the  efficiency. 
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If  the  cylin^der  contains  M  pounds  of  steam  and  water,  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  working  substance  during  isothermal 
expansion  is 

G,  =  Mr^x^  ^x^ (246) 

and  the  heat  rejected  during  isothermal  compression  is 

e.  =  Mrlx,  -  ;rrf) (247) 

so  that  the  heat  changed  into  work  during  the  cycle  is 

(2i  -  (2.  =  M\r,  {x,  ~  x,)  -  r.(;r,  r-  x^)\.     .     (248) 
But  from  equations  (244)  and  (245) 

rj^Xc  —  xi)  =  yV,(^,  —  x^,      .     .     .     (249) 

and  the  expression  for  the  heat  changed  into  work  becomes 

r  —  r 

(2,  -  (2.  =  Mrixi  -  ^a)    '  ^     '.      .     .     (250) 

This  equation  is  deduced  because  it  is  convenient  for  making 
comparisons  of  various  other  volatile  liquids  and  their  vapors, 
with  steam,  for  use  in  heat-engines.  It  is  of  course  apparent 
that 

"^•^       0.       -       r.     ' 

from  equations  (250)  and  (246),  a  conclusion  which  is  known 
independently,  and  indeed  is  necessary  in  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  steam. 

In  the  discussion  thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
working  fluid  is  steam,  or  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water.  But 
a  mixture  of  any  volatile  liquid  and  its  vapor  will  give 
similar  results,  and  the   equations   deduced   can  be  applied 
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directly.  The  principal  difference  will  be  due  to  the 
properties  of  the  vapor  considered,  especially  its  specific 
pressures  and  specific  volumes  for  the  temperatures  of  the 
source  of  heat  and  the  refrigerator. 

For  example^  the  efficiency  of  Camot's  cycle  for  a  fluid 
working  between  the  temperatures  160°  C.  and  40°  C.  is 

160  —  40      _ 
160  +  273.7  "  ^'^^'^' 

The  properties  of  steam  and  of  chloroform  at  these  tem- 
peratures are 

Steam.  Chloroform. 

4o»C.  i&'C,  40»C.  i6o»C. 

Pressure,  mm.  mercury 54-91      4651.4  369.26        8734.2 

Volume,  cubic  metres I9.74            0.3035  0.4449          0.0243 

Heat  of  vaporization,  r 578.7          494-2  63.13            50.53 

Entropy  of  liquid,  0 0.1364        0.4633  0.03196        0.11041 

For  simplicity,  we  may  assume  that  one  kilogram  of  the 
fluid  is  used  in  the  cylinder  for  Carnot's  cycle,  and  that  xi,  is 
unity  while  x^  is  zero,  so  that  from  equation  (250) 

T  —  T 

and  for  steam 

G,  —  G,  =  494-2  X  0.277  =  137  calories, 
while  for  chloroform 

Gi  —  6.  =  50-53  X  0.277  =  14  calories. 

After  adiabatic  expansion  the  qualities  of  the  fluid  will  be, 
from  equation  (244),  for  steam 

40+  273.7/       494-2  ,         ^  ^  \ 

*'  =      578.7      (160+273.7  +  ''•^^^^  "  ''•'^^^)  =  ^-795. 
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and  for  chloroform 

40  +  273.7/      50.53 


X,— 


63 


^(160+273.7  +  °-  "°4i  -  0.03 196)  =  0.969. 


The  specific  volumes  after  adiabatic  expansion  are,  conse- 
quently, for  steam 

V,  =  x,u^  +  <''  =  o-795(i9-74  —  o.ooi)  +  o.ooi  =  15.7, 
and  for  chloroform 

V,  =  X^U^+C  =  0.969(0.4449  —  0.000655)  +  0.000655  =  0.43  !• 

These  values  for  v^  just  calculated  are  the  volumes  in  the 
cylinder  at  the  extreme  displacement  of  the  piston,  on  the 
assumption  that  one  kilogram  of  the  working  fluid  is  vaporized 
during  isothermal  expansion.  A  better  idea  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  two  fluids  will  be  obtained  by  finding  the 
Theat  changed  into  work  for  each  cubic  metre  of  maximum 
piston-displacement,  or  for  a  cylinder  having  the  volume  of 
one  cubic  metre.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  g,  —  6«»  the 
heat  changed  into  work  for  each  kilogram  by  Vc.  For  steam 
the  result  is 

{Q^  -  Q.)  -^  ^-'c  =  137  -5-  157  =  3.73, 
and  for  chloroform  it  is 

((2,  -  Ga)  -^  t'c  =  14  -^  0.413  =  34 ; 

from  which  it  appears  that  for  the  same  volume  chloroform 
can  produce  more  than  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  power. 
Even  if  we  consider  that  the  difference  of  pressure  for  chlorO' 
form, 

8734.2  —  369.3  =  8364.9  mm., 
is  nearly  twice  that  for  steam,  which  has  only 
4651.4  —  54.9  =  4596.5  mm. 
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diflference  of  pressure,  the  advantage  appears  to  be  in  favor 
of  chloroform.  If,  however,  the  difference  of  pressures  given 
for  chloroform  is  allowable  also  for  steam,  giving 

8364.9  +  54.9  =  8419.8  mm. 

for  the  superior  pressure,  then  the  initial  temperature  for 
steam  becomes  1 84^.9  C,  and  the  efficiency  becomes 

i84°.9  — 40  o 

-      ^     -        -0.318, 


184.9  +  2737 


instead  of  0.277.  ^^  the  whole,  steam  is  the  more  desirable 
fluid,  even  if  we  do  not  consider  the  inflammable  and  poison- 
ous nature  of  chloroform.  Similar  calculations  will  show  that 
on  the  whole  steam  is  at  least  as  well  adapted  for  use  in  heat- 
engines  as  any  other  saturated  fluid ;  in  practice,  the  cheap- 
ness and  incombustibility  of  steam  indicate  that  it  is  the 
preferable  fluid  for  such  uses. 

Non-conducting  Engine. — The  conditions  required  for 
alternate  isothermal  expansion  and  adiabatic  expansion  cannot 
be  fulfilled  for  Carnot's  cycle  with  steam  any  more  than  they 
could  be  for  air.  The  diagram  for  the  cycle  with  steam, 
however,  is  well  adapted  to  production  of  power;  the  cpn- 
trary  is  the  case  with  air,  which  gives  a  much  attenuated 
diagram. 

In  practice  steam  from  a  boiler  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
of  the  steam-engine  during  that  part  of  the  cycle  which 
corresponds  to  the  isothermal  expansion  of  Carnot's  cycle, 
thus  transferring  the  isothermal  expansion  to  the  boiler,  where 
steam  is  formed  under  constant  pressure.  In  like  manner 
the  isothermal  compression  is  replaced  by  an  exhaust  at  con- 
stant pressure,  during  which  steam  may  be  condensed  in  a 
separate  condenser,  cooled  by  cold  water. 

By  proper  valve-gear  the  expansion  and  compression  of 
Camot's  cycle  may  be  simulated,  thus  giving  a  diagram  hav- 
ing an  external  resemblance  to  Carnot's  cycle.     The  cylinder 
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is  commonly  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  always  some  kind  of 
metal;  there  is  consequently  considerable  interference  due  to 
the  conductivity  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  expan- 
sion and  compression  are  never  adiabatic.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  in  discussing  first  an  engine  with  a  cylinder 
made  of  some  non-conducting  material,  although  no  such 
material  proper  for  making  cylinders  is  now  known. 

The  diagram  representing  the  operations  in  a  non-con- 
ducting cylinder  for  a  steam-engine  can  be  represented  by 
FJg*  S3*  ^*  represents  the  admission  of 
dry  saturated  steam  from  the  boiler;,  ^^r  is 
an  adiabatic  expansion  to  the  exhaust 
pressure;  cd  represents  the  exhaust;  and 
da  is  an  adiabatic  compression  to  the  initial 
Fig.  53.  pressure.      It    is    assumed    that    the  small 

volume,  represented  by  ^,  between  the  piston  and  the  head 
of  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  dry  steam,  and  that  the  steam 
remains  homogeneous  during  exhaust  so  that  the  quality  is 
the  same  at  d  as  at  c.  These  conditions  are  consistent  and 
necessary,  since  the  change  of  condition  due  to  adiabatic 
expansion  (or  compression)  depends  only  on  the  initial  condi- 
tion and  the  initial  and  final  pressures;  so  that  an  adiabatic 
expansion  from  a  \,o  d  would  give  the  same  quality  at  d  as 
that  found  at  c  after  adiabatic  expansion  from  b^  and  con- 
versely adiabatic  compression  from  d  to  a  gives  dry  steam  at 
a  as  required. 

The  cycle  represented  by  Fig.  53  differs  most  notably 
from  Carnot's  cycle  (Fig.  52)  in  that  ab  represents  admission 
of  steam  and  cd  represents  exhaust  of  steam,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  It  also  differs  in  that  the  compression  da 
gives  dry  steam  instead  of  wet  steam.  The  compression  line 
da  is  therefore  steeper  than  for  Carnot's  cycle,  and  the  area  of 
the  figure  is  slightly  larger  on  this  account.  This  curious  fact 
does  not  indicate  that  the  cycle  has  a  higher  efficiency ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  efficiency  is  less,  and  the  cycle  is  incom- 
plete.    To  complete  the  cycle  for  a  non-conducting  cylinder 
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the  exhausted  steam  must  be  condensed,  pumped  back  into 
the  boiler,  and  reevaporated. 

If  the  pressure  during  admission  (equal  to  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler)  is/,,  and  if  the  pressure  during  exhaust  is/,,  then 
the  heat  required  to  raise  the  water  resulting  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  exhaust-steam  is 

where  q^  is  the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  the  pressure  /,  and  q^  is 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  the  pressure  /,.  The  heat  of  vapori- 
zation at  the  pressure/,  is  r,,  so  that  the  heat  required  to  raise 
the  feed-water  from  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  to  the 
temperature  in  the  boiler  and  evaporate  it  into  dry  steam  is 

61  =  ^  +  ^,-^,; (251) 

and  this  is  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  the  cylinder  per 
pound  of  steam. 

The  steam  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  has  the  quality  x^ 
calculated  by  aid  of  the  equation 


•        r\T'      *         V* 


and  the  heat  that  must  be  withdrawn  when  it  is  condensed  is 

G.  =  ^.^ (252) 

this  is  the  heat  rejected  from  the  engine.     The  heat  changed 
into  work  per  pounH  of  steam  is 

C.  -  C.  =  ^.  +  ^1  -  ^.  -  ^,^.     .    .    .    (253) 

But  part  of  the  work  is  used  in  pumping  the  condensed 
steam  or  feed-water  into  the  boiler  from  the  pressure  /,  to 
the  pressure/,.     The  heat  equivalent  of  this  work  is 

^(/. -AK (254) 

where  <t  is  the  specific  volume  of  water.     This  heat  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  heat  changed  into  work  per  pound  of 
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steam  to  find  the  available  energy  developed  by  the  engine. 
But  the  heat  represented  by  the  expression  (254)  is  small 
compared  with  the  heat  changed  into  work  as  represented  by 
equation  (253),  and  may  be  neglected. 
The  efficiency  of  the  cycle  is 

^  =  ^^'=1-,    .Y'        »    .    .    .    (2SS) 

If  values  are  assigned  to/,  and/,  and  the  proper  numeri- 
cal calculations  are  made,  it  will  appear  that  the  efficiency  for 
a  non-conducting  engine  is  always  less  than  the  efficiency  for 
Carnot's  cycle  between  the  corresponding  temperatures. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  efficiency  is  not  affected 
by  the  clearance  or  space  between  the  piston  and  the  head  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  space  in  the  steam-passages  of  the 
cylinder,  provided  that  the  clearance  is  filled  with  dry  sat- 
urated steam  as  indicated  in  Fig.  52.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  no  term  representing  the  clearance,  or  volume 
at  a.  Fig.  52,  appears  in  equation  (254),  Or,  again,  we  may 
consider  that  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke,  occupying  the  volume  represented  by  a,  expands 
during  the  adiabatic  expansion  and  is  compressed  again  dur- 
ing compression,  so  that  one  operation  is  equivalent  to  and 
counterbalances  the  other,  and  so  does  not  affect  the  efficiency 
of  the  cycle. 

Incomplete  Cycle.  —  The  cycle  for  a  non-conducting 
engine  may  be  incomplete  because  the  expansion  is  not 
carried  far  enough  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure to  that  of  the  back-pressure  line, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  54.  Such  an  in- 
complete cycle  has  less  efficiency  than 
a  complete  cycle,  but  in  practice  the 
advantage  of  using  a  smaller  cylinder 
Fio.  54.  ^j^^  ^f  reducing  friction    is    sufficient 

compensation  for  the  small  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  a  moderate 
drop  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  as  shown  in  Fig.  54. 


"^ 
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The  discussion  of  the  incomplete  cycle  is  simplified  by 
assuming  that  there  is  no  clearance  and  no  compression  as  is 
indicated  by  Fig.  54.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the 
efficiency  will  be  the  same  with  a  clearance,  provided  the 
compression  is  complete. 

The  most  ready  way  of  finding  the  efficiency  for  this  cycle 
is  to  determine  the  work  of  the  cycle.  Thus  the  work  dur- 
ing admission  is 

/.(«,  +  ^), (256) 

where  «,  is  the  increase  of  volume  due  to  vaporization  of  a 
pound  of  steam  and  <r  is  the  specific  volume  of  water.  The 
work  during  expansion  is 


^*  -  ^.  =  j^(P,  +  ?i  -  ^c9c  -  ?c),  .     .     .     (257) 


where  q^  and  Pj  are  the  heat  of  the  liquid  and  the  heat-equiv- 
alent of  the  internal  work  during  vaporization  at  the  pressure 
/j,  while  q^  and  p^  are  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
pressure  at  c.     x^  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  equation 


^'=$&+^'-4 


The  work  done  by  the  piston  on  the  steam  during  ex- 
haust is 

The  total  work  of  the  cycle  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
work  during  admission  and  expansion  and  subtracting  the 
work  during  exhaust,  giving 

j(/>.  +  ^/.«.  -  *cPc  -  Ap^Mc  +  ?,  -  ?c)  +  (A  -  A)o-.     (258) 
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The  last  term  is  small,  and  may  be  neglected.  Adding  and 
subtracting  Ap^^^  «^nd  multiplying  by  Ay  we  get  for  the 
heat-equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  cycle 

(2,  -  a  =  ^  -  x,r,  +  A{p,  -  />^,  +  ?i  -  qcy   .     (259) 

which  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  heat  supplied 
and  the  heat  rejected  as  indicated.     The  heat  supplied  is 

Gi  =  ^1  +  ?i  -  q^y 

as  was  deduced  for  the  complete  cycle;  the  cost  of  making 
the  steam  remains  the  same,  whether  or  not  it  is  used  effi- 
ciently.    Finally,  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle  is 

...     i;=i-^-"-  +  ^--^V-^(^--AK^      .     .     .     (260) 
r,  +  q,-g. 

H pc  is  made  equal  to/,  in  the  preceding  equation,  it  will 
be  reduced  to  the  same  form  as  equation  (254),  because  the 
cycle  in  such  case  becomes  complete. 

Steam-consumption  of  Non-conducting  Engine.  —  A 
horse-power  is  33000  foot-pounds  per  minute  or  60  X  33000 
foot-pounds  per  hour.  But  the  heat  changed  into  work  per 
pound  of  steam  by  a  non-conducting  engine  with  complete 
expansion  is,  by  equation  (253), 

^^  +  q,-q^-'  ^.^ . 

so  that  the  steam  required  per  horse-power  per  hour  is 

60  X  33000  
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Similarly,  the  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  for  an  engine 
with  incomplete  expansion,  by  aid  of  expression  (258),  is 

60  X  33000 

The  value  of  x^  or  x^  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  general  equa- 
tion 


=  f(9; +  »,-*). 


The  denominator  in  either  of  the  above  expressions  for  the 
steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  of  course  the  work  done 
per  pound  of  steam  and  the  parenthesis  without  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  778  is  equal  to  Q^  —  (2««  If  then  we  multiply 
and  divide  by 

that  is,  by  the  heat  brought  from  the  boiler  by  one  pound  of 
steam,  we  shall  have  in  either  case 

60  X  33QOO  X  Qy  _      60  X  330QO  •  /^g  N 

where 

„  _  (2.  -  g. 

is  the  efficiency  for  the  cycle. 

Actual  Steam-engine. — The  indicator-diagram  from  an 
actual  steam-engine  differs  from  the  cycle  for  a  non-conduct- 
ing engine  in  two  ways:  there  are  losses  of  pressure  between 
the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  and  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
condenser,  due  to  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  through 
pipes,  valves,  and  passages;  and  there  is  considerable  inter- 
ference of  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  with  the  action  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder.     The  losses  of  pressure  may  be  mini- 
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mized  for  a  slow-moving  engine  by  making  the  valves  and 
passages  direct  and  large.  The  interference  of  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder  cannot  be  prevented,  but  may  be  ameliorated  by 
using  superheated  steam  or  by  steam-jacketing. 

When  steam  enters  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  some  of  it 
is  condensed  on  the  walls  which  were  cooled  by  contact  with 
exhaust  steam,  thereby  heating  them  up  nearly  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam.  After  cut-off  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is 
reduced  by  expansion  and  some  of  the  water  on  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder  vaporizes.  At  release  the  pressure  falls  rapidly 
to  the  back-pressure,  and  the  water  remaining  on  the  walls  is 
nearly  if  not  all  vaporized.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  so  much 
of  the  heat  as  remains  in  the  walls  until  release  and  is  thrown 
out  during  exhaust  is  a  direct  loss;  and  again,  the  heat  which 
is  restored  during  expansion  does  work  with  less  efficiency, 
because  it  is  reevaporated  at  less  than  the  temperature  in  the 
boiler  or  in  the  cylinder  during  admission.  A  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
with  quantitative  results  from  tests  on  engines,  was  first  given 
by  Hirn.  His  analysis  of  engine  tests,  showing  the  inter- 
changes of  heat  between  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
steam,  will  be  given  later.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  now  that 
a  failure  to  consider  the  action  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
leads  to  gross  errors,  and  that  an  attempt  to  base  the  design 
of  an  engine  on  the  theory  of  a  steam-engine  with  a  non- 
conducting cylinder  can  lead  only  to  confusion  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  most  apparent  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder  on  the  indicator-diagram  is  to  change  the  expan- 
sion and  the  compression  lines;  the  former  exhibits  this 
change  most  clearly.  In  the  first  place  the  fluid  in  the 
cylinder  at  cut-off  consists  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
hot  water,  which  is  found  mainly  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder.  Even  if  there  were  no  action  of  the  walls  during 
expansion  the  curve  would  be  much  less  steep  than  the  adia- 
batic  line  for  dry  saturated  steam.     But   the    reevaporation 
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during  expansion  still  further  changes  the  curve,  so  that  it  is 
usually  less  steep  than  the  rectangular  hyperbola. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fluctuations  of  temperature 
in  the  walls  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder  caused  by  the  conden- 
sation and  reevaporation  of  water  do  not  extend  far  from  the 
surface,  but  that  at  a  very  moderate  depth  the  temperature 
remains  constant  so  long  as  the  engine  runs  under  constant 
conditions. 

The  performance  of  a  steam-engine  is  commonly  stated  in 
pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour.  For  example,  a 
small  Corliss  engine,  developing  16.35  horse-power  when 
running  at  61.5  revolutions  per  minute  under  77.4  pounds 
boiler-pressure,  used  548  pounds  of  steam  in  an  hour.  The 
steam  consumption  was 

548  -^  16.35  =  33.5 

pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

This  method  was  considered  sufficient  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  steam-engine,  and  may  now  be  used  for  comparing 
simple  condensing  or  non-condensing  engines  which  use  sat- 
urated steam  and  do  not  have  a  steam-jacket,  for  the  total 
heat  of  steam,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  making  steam 
from  water  at  a  given  temperature  increases  but  slowly  with 
the  pressure. 

The  performance  of  steam-engines  may  be  more  exactly 
stated  in  British  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute. 
This  method,  or  some  method  equivalent  to  it,  is  essential  in 
making  comparisons  to  discover  the  advantages  of  superheat- 
ing, steam-jacketing,  and  compounding.  For  example,  the 
engine  just  referred  to  used  steam  containing  two  per  cent  of 
moisture,  so  that  ^r,  at  the  steam-pressure  of  77.4  pounds  was 
0.98.  The  barometer  showed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
to  be  14.7  pounds,  and  this  was  also  the  back-pressure  during 
exhaust.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  feed-water  was  or  could 
be  heated  to  the  corresponding  temperature  of  212°  F.,  the 
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heat  required  to  evaporate  it  against  77.4  pounds  above  the 
atmosphere  or  92.1  pounds  absolute  was 

;r,r,  +  ^j—^,  =  0.98x888.4  +  291.7— 180.8  =  981.5  B.  T.  U. 

The  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute  were 

Efficiency  of  the  Actual  Eng:ine. — When  the  thermal 
units  per  horse-power  per  minute  are  known  or  can  be  readily 
calculated,  the  efficiency  of  the  actual  steam-engine  may  be 
found  by  the  following  method:  A  horse-power  corresponds 
to  the  development  of  33000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  which 
are  equivalent  to 

33000  -7-  778  =  42.42 

thermal  units.  This  quantity  is  proportional  to  Q^  —  (2t>  ^^^ 
the  thermal  units  consumed  per  horse-power  per  minute  are 
proportional  to  j2i»  so  that  the  efficiency  is 

^  6,- g,  ^ 42.42 

^  j2i  B-  T.  U.  per  H.P.  per  min.' 

For  example^  the  Corliss  engine  mentioned  above  had  an 
efficiency  of 

42.42  -5-  548  =  0.077. 

This  same  method  may  evidently  be  applied  to  any  heat- 
engine  for  which  the  consumption  in  thermal  units  per  horse- 
power per  hour  can  be  applied. 

From  the  tests  reported  on  page  327  it  appears  that  the 
engine  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  on  one  occasion  used  13.73  pounds  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  of  which  10.86  pounds  were  supplied 
to  the  cylinders  and  2.87  pounds  were  condensed  in  steam- 
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jackets  on  the  cylinders.  The  steam  in  the  supply-pipe  had 
the  pressure  of  157.7  pounds  absolute,  and  contained  1.2  per 
cent  of  moisture.  The  heat  supplied  to  the  cylinders  per 
minute  in  the  steam  admitted  was 

I0.86(;ir,r,  +  y, -^.)-5-6o 

=  ia86(o.988  X  858.3  +  334.2  —  126.4)  -^6o=  191.  i  b.  t.  u.; 

q^  being  the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  back- 
pressure of  4.5  pounds  absolute. 

The  steam  condensed  in  the  steam-jackets  was  withdrawn 
at  the  temperature  due  to  the  pressure  and  could  have  been 
returned  to  the  boiler  at  that  temperature;  consequently  the 
heat  required  to  vaporize  it  was  r,,  and  the  heat  furnished  by 
the  steam  in  the  jackets  was 

2.87  X  0.98  X  858.3  -r-  60  =  40.6  B.  T.  U. 

The  heat  consumed  by  the  engine  was 

191. 1  +40.6  =  231.7  B.T.  U. 
per  horse-power  per  minute,  and  the  efficiency  was 

V  =  42.42  ~  231.7  =  0.183. 

The  efficiency  of  Carnot's  cycle  for  the  range  of  tempera- 
tures corresponding  to  1 57.7  and  4.5  pounds  absolute,  namely, 
822*^.9  and  61 8°. 4  absolute,  is 

r,  822.9 

The  efficiency  for  a  non-conducting  engine  with  complete 
expansion,  calculated  by  equation  (255),  is  for  this  case 

n"  ^  I  '^''''         -  I  -        ^'^^^^  ^  ^^^'^       ^  O  227  - 

r^  +  g^-g.  858.3+334.2- 126.1       '    ^' 
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where  x^  is  calculated  by  the  equation 

1004.2^822.9^    ^    ^  ^  /  ^ 

During  the  test  in  question  the  terminal  pressure  at  the 
end  of  the  expansion  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  6 
pounds  absolute,  which  gives 


630.8/858.2 


+  0.5184  —  0.2480]  =  a83i7, 


995.2x822.9 
and  the  efficiency  by  equation  (260)  was 
/,/  _  ,      x,r,  '-gc  +  ^,  -'^(  A  -  A  )^cUc 

^         o.83i7X995'2-i38>6+i26.i+|H(6~4.5)o.83i74-6i.65 

858.3  +  334-2-  126.1 

=  0.222. 

The  real  criterion  of  the  perfection  of  the  action  of  an 
engine  is  the  ratio  of  its  actual  efficiency  to  that  of  a  perfect 
engine.  If  for  the  perfect  engine  we  choose  Carnot's  cycle 
the  ratio  is 

V        0.183  ^ 

-/  = IT-  =  0.736. 

V'      0.2485  ^^ 

But  if  we  take  for  our  standard  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  of 
non-conducting  material  the  ratio  for  complete  expansion  is 


V      0.183 

4,  = =  0.807. 

1/'      0.227 
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For  incomplete  expansion  the  ratio  is 
V        0.183 


rj'"        0.222 


=  0.824. 


To  complete  the  comparison  it  is  interesting  to  calculate 
the  steam-consumption  for  a  non-conducting  steam-engine  by 
equation  (261),  both  for  complete  and  for  incomplete  expan* 
sion.     For  complete  expansion  we  have 

60  X  33000 
778X0.227(858.3  +  334.2-126.1  =  '^-S  P°""d«' 

and  for  incomplete  expansion 

60  X  33000  , 

778X0.222(858.3  +  334.2-126.1)  =  '^-7  P^^^ds 

per  horse-power  per  hour. 

But  if  these  steam -consumptions  are*  compared  with  the 
actual  steam-consumption  of  13.73  pounds  per  horse-power 
per  hour,  the  ratios  are 

10.5  -^  13.73  =  0.766     and     10.7  -J-  13.73  =  0.783, 

which  are  very  different  from  the  ratios  of  the  efficiencies. 
The  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  steam  used  by  the  actual  engine  is  condensed  in  the 
jackets  and  returned  at  full  steam  temperature  to  the  boiler, 
while  the  non-conducting  engine  has  no  jacket,  but  is  assumed 
to  use  all  the  steam  in  the  cylinder. 

From  this  discussion  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  wide 
margin  for  improVement  of  a  well-designed  engine  running 
under  favorable  conditions.  Improved  economy  must  be 
sought  either  by  increasing  the  range  of  temperatures  (raising 
the  steam-pressure  or  improving  the  vacuum),  or  by  choosing 
some  other  form  of  heat-motor,  such  as  the  gas-engine. 

Attention   should   be   called   to   the   fact   that  the   real 
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criterion  of  the  economy  of  a  heat-engine  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing power  by  that  engine.  The  cost  may  be  expressed 
in  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute,  in  pounds  of 
steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  in  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  or  directly  in  money.  The  expression  in  thermal  units 
is  the  most  exact,  and  the  best  for  comparing  engines  of  the 
same  class,  such  as  steam-engines.  If  the  same  fuel  can  be 
used  for  different  engines,  such  as  steam-  and  gas-engines, 
then  the  cost  in  pounds  of  fuel  per.  horse-power  per  hour  may 
be  most  instructive.  But  in  any  case  the  money  cost  must 
be  the  final  criterion.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  more  fre- 
quently stated  in  reports  of  tests  is  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  and  because  it  is  affected  by 
market  prices  which  are  subject  to  change. 

At  the  present  time  a  pressure  as  high  as  150  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere  is  used  where  good  economy  is  expected. 
It  appears  from  the  table  on  page  233,  showing  the  efficiency 
of  Carnot's  cycle:  for  various  pressures,  that  the  gain  in 
economy  by  increasing  steam-pressure  above  150  pounds  is 
slow.  The  same  thing  is  shown  even  more  clearly  by  the 
following  table : 

EFFECT   OF   RAISING   STEAM-PRESSURE. 


Efficiency, 
Carnot's  Cycle. 

Non-conducting  Engine. 

Probable  Performance,  Actual 
Engine. 

Boiler- 
pressure 
by  Gauf^e. 

Efficiency. 

B.  T.  U.  per 
H.P.  per 
Minute. 

B.T.U.  per 
HP.  per 
Minute. 

Steam 
per  H.P. 
per  H'lur. 

i50 
200 
300 

0.302 
0.320 
0.347 

0.272 
0.288 
0.306 

156 

147 
135 

195 
1S4 
169 

II. 5 

10.5 

9.6 

In  the  calculations  for  this  table  the  steam  is  supposed  to 
be  dry  as  it  enters  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  and  the  back- 
pressure is  supposed  to  be  1.5  pounds  absolute,  while  the 
expansion  for  the  non-conducting  engine  is  assumed  to  be 
complete.       The   heat-consumption    of   the   non-conducting 
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engine  is  obtained  by  dividing  42.42  by  the  efficiency;  thus 
for  150  pounds 

42.42  -h  0.272  =  156. 

The  heat-consumption  of  the  actual  engine  is  assumed  to 
be  one-fourth  greater  than  that  of  the  non-conducting  engine. 
The  steam-consumption  is  calculated  by  the  reversal  of  the 
method  of  calculating  the  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per 
minute  from  the  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  for 
simplicity  all  of  the  steam  is  assumed  to  be  supplied  to  the 
cylinder.  But  an  engine  which  shall  show  such  an  economy 
for  a  given  pressure  as  that  set  down  in  the  table  must  be  a 
triple  or  a  quadruple  engine  and  must  be  thoroughly  steam- 
jacketed.  The  actual  steam-consumption  is  certain  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  that  given  in  the  table,  as  steam  condensed 
in  a  steam-jacket  yields  less  heat  than  that  passed  through 
the  cylinder. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  gain  in  fluid  efficiency  due  to 
increasing  steam-pressure  above  150  or  200  pounds  is  not 
offset  by  the  greater  friction  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  engine.  Higher  pressures  than  200  pounds  are  used  only 
where  great  power  must  be  developed  with  small  weight  and 
space,  as  in  torpedo-boats. 

Condensers. — Two  forms  of  condensers  are  used  to  con- 
dense the  steam  from  a  steam-engine,  known  as  jet-condensers 
and  surface-condensers.  The  former  are  commonly  used  for 
land  engines;  they  consist  of  a  receptacle  having  a  volume 
equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  that  of  the  cylinder  or 
cylinders  that  exhaust  into  it,  into  which  the  steam  passes 
from  the  exhaust-pipe  and  where  it  meets  and  is  condensed 
by  a  spray  of  cold  water. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  steam  in  the  exhaust-pipe  is  dry 
and  saturated  and  that  it  is  condensed  from  the  pressure  / 
and  cooled  to  the  temperature  /^,  then  the  heat  yielded  per 
pound  of  steam  is 
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where  \  is  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  the  pressure  p  and  qu  is 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  tj,.  The  heat 
acquired  by  each  pound  of  condensing  or  injection  water  is 

Qk  —  qn 

where  gi  is  the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  /,.  of  the 
injection-water  as  it  enters  the  condenser.  Each  pound  of 
steam  will  require 

<ik  —  qi 

pounds  of  injection-water. 

For  example^  steam  at  4  pounds  absolute  has  for  the  total 
heat  1 128.6.  If  the  injection-water  enters  with  a  temperature 
of  60**  F.  and  leaves  with  a  temperature  of  120°  F.,  then 
each  pound  of  steam  will  require 

\  —  Qk        1 128.6  —  88.1 

^^  —  qi         88.1  —  28.12  ^^ 

pounds  of  injection-water.  This  calculation  is  used  only  to 
aid  in  determining  the  size  of  the  pipes  and  passages  leading 
water  to  and  from  the  condenser,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
air-pump.  Anything  like  refinement  is  useless  and  impossi- 
ble, as  conditions  are  seldom  well  known  and  are  liable  to  vary. 
From  20  to  30  times  the  weight  of  steam  used  by  the  engine 
is  commonly  taken  for  this  purpose. 

The  jet-condensers  cannot  be  used  at  sea  when  the  boiler- 
pressure  exceeds  40  pounds  by  the  gauge;  all  modern 
steamers  are  consequently  supplied  with  surface-condensers 
which  consist  of  receptacles,  which  are  commonly  rectan- 
gular in  shape,  into  which  steam  is  exhausted,  and  where  it 
is  condensed  on  horizontal  brass  tubes  through  which  cold 
sea-water  is  circulated.  The  condensed  water  is  drained  out 
through  the  air-pump  and  is  returned  to  the  boiler.  Thus 
the  feed-water  is  kept  free  from  salt  and  other  mineral  matter 
that  would  be  pumped  into  the  boiler  if  a  jet-condenser  were 
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used,  and  if  the  feed-water  were  drawn  from  the  mingled 
water  and  condensed  steam  from  such  a  condenser.  Much 
trouble  is,  however,  experienced  from  oil  used  to  lubricate 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  pumped  into 
the  boilers  with  the  feed- water,  even  though  attempts  are 
made  to  strain  or  filter  it  from  the  water. 

The  water  withdrawn  from  a  surface-condenser  is  likely  to 
have  a  different  temperature  from  the  cooling  water  when  it 
leaves  the  condenser.  If  its  temperature  is  /„  then  we  have 
instead  of  equation  (261) 

C  =  ^^^=^       (262) 

for  the  cooling  water  per  pound  of  steam.  The  difference  is 
really  immaterial,  as  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  actual 
value  of  G  for  any  case. 

Cooling  Surface. — Experiments  on  the  quantity  of  cool- 
ing surface  required  by  a  surface-condenser  are  few  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  a  comparison  of  condensers  of  marine  engines 
shows  a  wide  diversity  of  practice.  Seaton  says  that  with 
an  initial  temperature  of  60°,  and  with  120"*  for  the  feed- 
water,  a  condensation  of  13  pounds  of  steam  per  square  foot 
per  hour  is  considered  fair  work.  A  new  condenser  in  good 
condition  may  condense  much  more  steam  per  square  foot 
per  hour  than  this,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  fouling 
and  clogging,  especially  for  vessels  that  make  long  voyages. 

Seaton  also  gives  the  following  table  of  square  feet  of 
cooling  surface  per  indicated  horse- power: 

Absolute  Terminal  Pressure,  Square  Feet 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch.  per  I.  U.  P. 

30       3 

20      2.5 

15  2.25 

i2i  2. 

10  1.8 

8  1.6 

6  1.5 
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For  ships  stationed  in  the  tropics,  allow  20  percent  more; 
for  ships  which  occasionally  visit  the  tropics,  allow  10  per  cent 
more;  for  ships  constantly  in  a  cold  climate,  10  per  cent  less 
may  be  allowed. 

Designing  Engines. — The  only  question  that  is  properly 
discussed  here  is  the  probable  form  of  the  indicator-diagram, 
which  gives  immediately  the  method  of  finding  the  mean 
effective  pressure  and,  consequently,  the  size  of  the  cylinder 
of  the  engine. 

The  most  reliable  way  of  finding  the  expected  mean 
effective  pressure  in  the  design  of  a  new  engine  is  to  measure 
an  indicator-diagram  from  an  engine  of  the  same  or  similar 
type  and  size,  and  working  under  the  same  conditions. 

As  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  diagram  of  exactly 
the  required  form  will  be  at  hand,  a  diagram  like  Fig.  55  may 
be  drawn,  using  the  proper  cut-off,  com- 
pression, and  clearance.  If  an  indicator- 
diagram  taken  from  an  engine  under  similar 
conditions  is  attainable,  it  may  be  used  to 
determine  exponential  equations  for  the 
expansion  and  compression  curves;  usually 
the  exponent  will  be  different  for  the  two  curves,  and  must  be 
determined  separately.  For  ordinary  work  it  is  sufficient  to 
use  the  hyperbola  for  both  curves,  and  to  assume  the  steam 
line  a  and  the  back-pressure  line  c  to  be  parallel  to  the  atmos- 
pheric line,  while  the  lead  of  admission  and  exhaust  may  be 
neglected.  It  is  also  customary  to  assume  a  loss  of  pressure 
of  two  or  more  pounds  between  the  boiler  and  the  engine, 
and  a  back-pressure  of  a  like  amount  above  the  pressure 
in  the  condenser  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

If  the  diagram  is  drawn  to  scale,  the  area  and  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  may  be  found  by  measuring  it;  or,  the  form  of 
the  expansion  and  compression  curves  being  assumed,  the 
areas  under  the  steam  line,  the  expansion  curve,  the  back- 
pressure line,  and  the  compression  curves  may  be  calculated 
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separately,  integrating  between  limits  when  necessary,  and 
therefrom  the  resulting  area  of  the  diagram  and  the  mean 
effective  pressure  may  be  determined.  Ordinarily,  the  ex- 
pansion and  compression  curves  are  assumed  to  be  hyperbolae. 
Seaton*  gives  the  following  multipliers  for  finding  the 
mean  effective  pressure  from  that  calculated  by  the  process 
described : 

Multipliers  for  Finding  Probable  M.  E.  P.,  Simple  Expansive  Enginb. 


(i)  Special  valve-gear,  or  with  separate  cut-off  valve, 
engine  jacketed 

(2)  Good  ordinary  valves,  large  ports,  engine  jacketed. 

(3)  Ordinary  valves  and  gears  as  in -general  practice, 

unjacketed. 


0.94 
0.9-0.93 

0.80-0.85 


To  estimate  the  consumption  of  steam,  we  may  calculate 
from  the  pressure  and  volume  at  release  the  weight  of  steam 
then  present  in  the  cylinder,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the 
weight  of  steam  caught  in  the  clearance  space  from  the 
volume  and  pressure  at  compression,  both  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  steam  is  dry  and  saturated.  The  difference  is 
the  steam  exhausted  per  stroke  under  the  assumption;  but  to 
get  a  fair  estimate  of  the  probable  consumption,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  fraction  of  this  amount,  depending  on  the  style'and 
size  of  the  engine  and  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to 
run.  Sufficient  data  for  this  purpose  seldom  exist;  so  it  is 
customary  to  add  to  the  calculated  amount  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  itself,  to  get  the  probable  consumption  of  non-con- 
densing engines  of  medium  size. 

Problem. — Required  the  dimensions  of  an  engine  to 
give  100  horse-power;  revolutions,  120 ;  gauge-pressure,  80 
pounds;  cut-off  at  \  stroke;  release  at  end  of  stroke;  com- 
pression at  ^  stroke,  and  clearance  5  per  cent.  ^ 

Assume  the  pressure  during  admission  to  be  78  pounds 
and  during  exhaust  to  be  1.3  pounds  above  the  atmosphere, 
and  assume  hyperbolic  expansion  and  compression. 
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The  work  during  expansion  is  (Fig.  55) 
A^.  log,  5=  144(78+  14X0-333+0.05)  pist.  disp.  log. 


^^       T-rw     .     T/v    ^^^  ,        ^jv  r      ^'0.333+0.05 

so  that  the  mean  pressure  per  square  inch  during  expansion  is 

0.3B3  X  927  log*  ^^ 
and  the  mean  effective  pressure  is 

0.333  X  92.7  +  0.383  X  92.7  log*  -^  -  16  X  0.9 

0.383 

—  0.15  X  16  log,  -^  =  49.5  pounds. 
0.05 

If,  further,  the  stroke  of  the  engine  is  twice  the  diameter, 

then 

nd^      2d 

X  7-  X  120  X  2  X49-5 

100  =  -^ ; 

33000 

.".     ^=  12.85,        s  =  25.70. 

The  volume  of  the  cylinder  will  be  1.93  cubic  feet,  and  the 
terminal  pressure  will  be  33.8  pounds  absolute.  At  33.8 
pounds  the  density  of  steam  is  0.08234,  and  at  16  pounds  it 
is  0.04067.  The  consumption  of  steam  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  on  the  assumption  of  dry  steam  at  release  and  com- 
pression, will  be 

(0.08234X1.05-0.04067x0.15)1.93x2X120x60 

^ "^ =22.3  pounds. 

100  ^^ 

If  one-third  of  this  quantity  be  added,  then  the  estimated 
consumption  of  steam  will  be  30  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour. 

The  calculated  dimensions  are  stated  in  inches  and 
hundredths,  but  in  practice  the  engine  would  be  made  12 J 
inches  in  diameter  by  25}  inches  stroke;  or  possibly  the 
dimensions  13  by  25  would  be  chosen,  since  they  give  nearly 
the  same  volume. 
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COMPOUND   ENGINES. 

A  COMPOUND  engine  has  comnionly  two  cylinders,  one  of 
which  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  other.  Steam 
from  a  boiler  is  admited  to  the  small  cylinder,  and  after  doing 
work  in  that  cylinder  it  is  transferred  to  the  large  cylinder, 
from  which  it  is  exhausted,  after  doing  work  again,  into  a 
condenser  or  against  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere.  If  we 
assume  that  the  steam  from  the  small  cylinder  is  exhausted 
into  a  large  receiver,  the  back-pressure  in  that  cylinder  and 
the  pressure  during  the  admission  to  the  large  cylinder  will 
be  uniform.  If,  further,  we  assume  that  there  is  no  clearance 
in  either  cylinder,  that  the  back-pressure  in  the  small  cylinder 
and  the  forward  pressure  in  the  large  cylinder  are  the  same, 
and  that  the  expansion  in  the  small  cylinder  reduces  the 
pressure  down  to  the  back-pressure  in  that  cylinder,  the 
diagram  for  the  small  cylinder  will  be  ABCDy  Fig.  56,  and 
p 


Fio.  sCt  Fig.  57. 

for  the  large  cylinder  DCFG.  The  volume  in  the  large 
cylinder  at  cut-off  is  equal  to  the  total  volume  of  the  small 
cylinder,  since  the  large  cylinder  takes  from  the  receiver  the 
same  weight  of  steam  that  is  exhausted  by  the  small  cylinder, 
and,  in  this  case,  at  the  same  pressure. 

The   case   just   discussed    is   one   extreme.      The   other 
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extreme  occurs  when  the  small  cylinder  exhausts  directly  into 
the  large  cylinder  without  an  intermediate  receiver.  In  such 
engines  the  pistons  must  begin  and  end  their  strokes  together. 
They  may  both  act  on  the  beam  of  a  beam  engine,  or  they 
may  act  on  one  crank  or  on  two  cranks  opposite  each  other. 

For  such  an  engine,  ABCDy  Fig.  57,  is  the  diagram  for 
the  small  cylinder.  The  steam  line  and  expansion  line  AB 
and  BC  are  like  those  of  a  simple  engine.  When  the  piston 
of  the  small  cylinder  begins  the  return  stroke,  communication 
is  opened  with  the  large  cylinder,  and  the  steam  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  expands  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  the  volume,  it  being  assumed  that  the  communication 
remains  open  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  back-pressure 
line  CD  for  the  small  cylinder,  and  the  admission  line  HI  for 
the  large  cylinder,  gradually  fall  on  account  of  this  expansion. 
The  diagram  for  the  large  cylinder  is  HIKG^  which  is  turned 
toward  the  left  for  convenience. 

To  combine  the  two  diagrams,  draw  the  line  abcdy  parallel 
to  V'OVy  and  from  b  lay  off  bd  equal  to  ca\  then  d  is  one 
point  of  the  expansion  curve  of  the  combined  diagram.  The 
point  C  corresponds  with  H^  and  E,  corresponding  with  /,  is 
as  far  to  the  right  as  /  is  to  the  left. 

For  a  non-conducting  cylinder,  the  combined  diagram  for 
a  compound  engine,  whether  with  or  without  a  receiver,  is 
the  same  as  that  for  a  simple  engine  which  has  a  cylinder  the 
same  size  as  the  large  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine,  and 
which  takes  at  each  stroke  the  same  volume  of  steam  as  the 
small  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  pressure.  The  only  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  addition  of  the  small  cylinder  to  such  an 
engine  is  a  more  even  distribution  of  work  during  the  stroke, 
and  a  smaller  initial  stress  on  the  crank-pin. 

Compound  engines  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
with  a  receiver  and  those  without  a  receiver;  the  latter  are 
called  *'  Woolf  engines"  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  En- 
gines without  a  receiver  must  have  the  pistons  begin  and  end 
their  strokes  at  the  same  time;  they  may  act  on  the  same 
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crank  or  on  cranks  180°  apart.  The  pistons  of  a  receiver 
compound  engine  may  make  strokes  in  any  order.  A  form 
of  receiver  compound  engine  with  two  cylinders,  commonly 
used  in  marine  work,  has  the  cranks  at  90^  to  give  handiness 
and  certainty  of  action.  Large  marine  engines  have  been 
made  with  one  small  cylinder  and  two  large  or  low-pressure 
cylinders,  both  of  which  draw  steam  from  the  receiver  and 
exhaust  to  the  condenser.  Such  engines  usually  have  the 
cranks  at  120°,  though  other  arrangements  have  been  made. 

Nearly  all  compound  engines  have  a  receiver,  or  a  space 
between  the  cylinders  corresponding  to  one,  and  in  no  case  is 
the  receiver  of  sufficient  size  to  entirely  prevent  fluctuations  of 
pressure.  In  the  later  marine  work  the  receiver  has  been 
made  small,  and  frequently  the  steam-chests  and  connecting 
pipes  have  been  allowed  to  fulfil  that  function.  This  contract 
tion  of  size  involves  greater  fluctuations  of  pressure,  but  for 
other  reasons  it  appears  to  be  favorable  to  economy. 

Under  proper  conditions  there  is  a  gain  from  using  a  com- 
pound engine  instead  of  a  simple  engine,  which  may  amount 
to  ten  per  cent  or  more.  This  gain  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
division  of  the  change  of  temperature  from  that  of  the  steam  at 
admission  to  that  of  exhaust  into  two  stages,  so  that  there  is 
less  fluctuation  of  temperature  in  a  cylinder  and  consequently 
less  interchange  of  heat  between  the  steam  and  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder. 

Compound  Engine  without  Receiver. — The  indicator- 
diagrams  from  a  compound  engine  without  a  receiver  are 
represented  by  Fig.  58.  The  steam  line  and 
expansion  line  of  the  small  cylinder,  AB  and 
BC^  do  not  differ  from  those  of  a  simple 
engine.  At  C  the  exhaust  opens,  and  the 
steam  suddenly  expands  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  cylinders  and  the  clearance  of  the 
large  cylinder,  and  the  pressure  falls  from 
C  to  D.  During  the  return  stroke  the  volume  in  the  large 
cylinder  increases  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  small  cylinder 
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decreases,  so  that  the  back-pressure  line  DE  gradually  falls, 
as  does  also  the  admission  line  HI  of  the  large  cylinder,  the 
difference  between  these  two  liaes  being  due  to  the  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  steam  from  one  to  the  other.  At  E  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  cylinders  is  closed  by  the  cut-off 
of  the  large  cylinder;  the  steam  is  then  compressed  in  the 
small  cylinder  and  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders  to  F, 
at  which  the  exhaust  of  the  small  cylinder  closes;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  diagram  EGA  is  like  that  of  a  simple  engine. 
From  /,  the  point  of  cut-off  of  the  large  cylinder,  the 
remainder  of  the  diagram  IKLMNH  is  like  the  same  part  of 
the  diagram  of  a  simple  engine. 

The  difference  between  the  lines  ED  and  HI  and  the 
**  drop  "  CD  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  small  piston  indi- 
cate waste  or  losses  of  efficiency.  The  compression  EFG  and 
the  accompanying  independent  expansion  IK  in  the  large 
cylinder  show  a  loss  of  power  when  compared  with  a  diagram 
like  Fig.  56  for  an  engine  which  has  no  clearance  or  inter- 
mediate space;  but  compression  is  required  to  fill  waste 
spaces  with  steam.  The  compression  EF  is  required  to 
reduce  the  drop  CD,  and  tl^  compression  EG  fills  the  clear- 
ance   in  anticipation    of   the   next   supply  from    the   boiler. 

Neither  compression  is  complete 
in  Fig.  58. 

Diagrams  from  a  pumping  en- 
gine at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
are  shown  by  Fig.  59.  The 
rounding  of  corners  due  to  the 
indicator  make  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  location  of  points  like 
A  £,  E,  and  /on  Fig.  58.  The 
low-pressure  diagram  is  taken 
with  a  weak  spring,  and  so  has  an 
^^®'  59-  exaggerated  height. 

Compound  Engine  with  Receiver. — It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  some  receiver  space  is  required  if  the  cranks 
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of  a  compound    engine   are    to    be    placed   at   right  angles. 

When  the  receiver  space  is  small,  as  on  most  marine  engines, 

the    fluctuations    of    pressure    in    the 

receiver   are   very    notable.      This    is 

exhibited  by  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  60, 

which  were  taken  from  a  yacht  engine. 

An     intelligent     conception     of     the 

causes  and  meaning  of  such  fluctuations 

can  be  best  obtained  by  constructing 

ideal  diagrams  for  special  cases,  as  ex-  Fio.  60. 

plained  on  page  269. 

Triple  and  Quadruple  Compound  Engines. — The  same 
influences  which  introduced  the  compound  engines,  when  the 
common  steam-pressure  changed  from  forty  to  eighty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  have  brought  in  the  successive  expansion 
through  three  cylinders  (the  high-pressure,  intermediate,  and 
low-pressure  cylinders)  now  that  125  to  170  pounds  pressure 
are  employed.  Just  as  three  or  more  cylinders  are  combined 
in  various  ways  for  compound  engines,  so  four,  five,  or  six 
cylinders  have  been  arranged  in  various  manners  for  triple- 
expansion  engines;  for  example,  a  compound  engine  with 
two  cylinders  may  be  conveniently  changed  into  a  triple-ex- 
pansion engine  by  the  addition  of  a  small  high-pressure  cylin- 
der over  each  of  the  existing  cylinders. 

Quadruple  engines  with  four  successive  expansions  have 
been  employed  with  high-pressure  steam,  but  with  the  advis- 
able pressures  for  present  use  the  extra  complication  and  fric- 
tion make  it  a  doubtful  expedient. 

Total  Expansion. — In  Figs.  56  and  57,  representing  the 
diagrams  for  compound  engines  without  clearance  and  without 
drop  between  the  cylinders,  the  total  expansion  is  the  ratio 
of  the  volumes  at  E  and  at  B\  that  is,  of  the  low-pressure 
piston  displacement  to  the  displacement  developed  by  the 
high-pressure  piston  at  cut-off.  The  same  ratio  is  called  the 
total  or  equivalent  expansion  for  any  compound  engine, 
though  it  may  have  both  clearance  and  drop.     Such  a  con- 
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ventional  total  expansion  is  commonly  given  for  compound 
and  multiple-expansion  engines,  and  is  a  convenience  because 
it  is  roughly  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  initial  and  terminal 
pressures;  that  is,  of  the  pressure  at  cut-off  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  and  at  release  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
It  has  no  real  significance,  and  is  not  equivalent  of  the  expan- 
sion in  the  cylinder  of  a  simple  engine,  by  which  we  mean 
the  ratio  of  the  volume  at  release  to  that  at  cut-off,  taking 
account  of  clearance.  And  further,  since  the  clearance  of  the 
high-  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders  are  different  there  can 
be  no  real  equivalent  expansion. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  cylinders  is  R  and  the  cut-off  of  the 

high-pressure  cylinder  is  at  -  of  the  stroke,  then  the  total 

expansion  is  represented  by 

E^cR (263) 

and 

7=^-^ (264) 

This  last  equation  is  useful  in  determining  approximately  the 
cut-off  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 

For  example^  if  the  initial  pressure  is  100  pounds  absolute 
and  the  terminal  pressure  is  to  be  10  pounds  absolute,  then 
the  total  expansions  will  be  about  10.  If  the  ratio  of  the 
cylinders  b  3^,  then  the  high-pressure  cut-off  will  be  about 

i  =  3i  -5-  10  =  0.3s 
e 

of  the  stroke. 

Low-pressure  Cut-oflF. — ^The  cut-off  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinders  in  Figs.  56  and  57  is  controlled  by  the  ratio  of  the 
cylinders,  since  the  volumes  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at 
cut-off  is  in  each  case  made  equal  to  the  high-pressure  piston 
displacement;  this  is  done  to  avoid  a  drop.     If  the  cut-off 
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were  lengthened  there  would  be  a  loss  of  pressure  or  drop  at 

the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  high-pressure  piston,  as  is  shown 

by  Fig,   61,   for  an  engine  with  a 

large    receiver    and    no    clearance. 

Such  a  drop  will  have  some  effect  on 

the  character  of  the  expansion  line 

C"E  of  the  low-pressure   cylinder, 

both  for  a  non-conducting  and  for 

the  actual  engine  with  or  without  a 

clearance.     Its  principal  effect  will, 

however,  be  on  the  distribution  of  ° 

work  between  the  cylinders ;   for  it 

is  evident  that  if  the  cut-off  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 

shortened  the  pressure  at  C"  will  be  increased  because  the 

same  weight  of  steam   is  taken  in  a  smaller  volume.     The 

back-pressure  DC  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  will  be  raised 

and  the  work  will  be  diminished ;  while  the  forward  pressure 

DC'^  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  be  raised,  increasing  the 

work  in  that  cylinder. 

Ratio  of  Cylinders. — In  designing  compound  engines, 
more  especially  for  marine  work,  it  is  deemed  important  for 
the  smooth  action  of  the  engine  that  the  total  work  shall  be 
evenly  distributed  upon  the  several  cranks  of  the  engines,  and 
that  the  maximum  pressure  on  each  of  the  cranks  shall  be  the 
same,  and  shall  not  be  excessive.  In  case  two  or  more  pis- 
tons act  on  one  crank,  the  total  work  and  the  resultant 
pressure  on  those  pistons  are  to  be  considered;  but  more 
commonly  each  piston  acts  on  a  separate  crank,  and  then  the 
work  and  pressure  on  the  several  pistons  are  to  be  considered. 

In  practice  both  the  ratio  of  the  cylinders  and  the  total 
expansions  are  assumed,  and  then  the  distribution  of  work 
and  the  maximum  loads  on  the  crank-pins  are  calculated, 
allowing  for  clearance  and  compression.  Designers  of  engines 
usually  have  a  sufficient  number  of  good  examples  at  hand  to 
enable  them  to  assume  these  data.  In  default  of  such  data 
it  may  be  necessary  to  assume  proportions,  to  make  prelimi* 
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nary  calculations,  and  to  revise  the  proportions  till  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained.  For  compound  engines  using  80  pounds 
steam-pressure  the  ratio  is  i  :  3  or  i  :  4.  For  triple-ex- 
pansion engines  the  cylinders  may  be  made  to  increase  in 
the  ratio  i  :  2  or  i  :  2^. 

Approximate  Indicator-diagrams. — The  indicator-dia* 
grams  from  some  compound  and  multiple-expansion  engines 
are  irregular  and  apparently  erratic,  depending  on  the 
sequence  of  the  cranks,  the  action  of  the  valves,  and  the 
relative  volumes  of  the  cylinders  and  the  receiver  spaces.  A 
good  idea  of  the  effects  and  relations  of  these  several  influ- 
ences can  be  obtained  by  making  approximate  calculations  of 
pressures  at  the  proper  parts  of  the  diagrams  by  a  method 
which  will  now  be  illustrated. 

For  such  a  calculation  it  will  be  assumed  that  all  expan- 
sion lines  are  rectangular  hyperbolae,  and  in  general  that  any 
change  of  volume  will  cause  the  pressure  to  change  inversely 
as  the  volume.  Further,  it  will  be  assumed  that  when  com- 
munication is  opened  between  two  volumes  where  the  pres- 
sures are  different,  the  resultant  pressure  may  be  calculated 
by  adding  together  the  products  of  each  volume  by  its 
pressure,  and  dividing  by  the  sum  of  the  volumes.  Thus  if 
the  pressure  in  a  cylinder  having  the  volume  v^  is  /^,  and  if 
the  pressure  is  p^  in  a  receiver  where  the  volume  is  v^^  then 
after  the  valve  opens  communication  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
receiver  the  pressure  will  be 

V,  +  Vr 

The  same  method  will  be  used  when  three  volumes  are  put 
into  communication. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  there  are  no  losses  of  pressure  due 
to  throttling  or  wire-drawing;  thus  the  steam  line  for  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  will  be  drawn  at  the  full  boiler-pressure, 
and  the  back-pressure  line  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  be 
drawn   to   correspond  with  the  vacuum    in   the   condenser. 
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Again,  cylinders  and  receiver  spaces  in  communication  will  be 
assumed  to  have  the  same  pressure. 

For  sake  of  simplicity  the  motions  of  pistons  will  be 
assumed  to  be  harmonic. 

Diagrams  constructed  in  this  way  will  never  be  realized  in 
any  engine;  the  degree  of  discrepancy  will  depend  on  the 
type  of  engine  and  the  speed  of  rotation.  For  slow-speed 
pumping-engines  the  discrepancy  is  small  and  all  irregularities 
are  easily  accounted  for.  On  the  other  hand  the  discrepancies 
are  large  for  high-speed  marine-engines,  and  for  compound 
locomotives  they  almost  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  events 
of  the  stroke. 

Direct-expansion  Engine. — If  the  two  pistons  of  a  com- 
pound engine  move  together  or  in  opposite  directions  the 
diagrams  are  like  those  shown  by  Fig.  62.  Steam  is  admitted 
to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  from  ^z  to  ^;  cut-off  occurs  at  b, 
and  be  represents  expansion  to  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  be  being 
a  rectangular  hyperbola  referred  to  the  axis  OVdnid  OP,  from 
which  a,  b,  and  e  are  laid  off  to  represent  absolute  pressures 
and  volumes,  including  clearance. 
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Fig.  62. 

At  the  end  of  the  stroke  release  from  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  admission  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  are 
assumed  to  take  place,  so  that  communication  is  opened  from 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  through  the  receiver  space  into 
the  low-pressure  cylinder.  As  a  consequence  the  pressure 
falls  from  e  to  d,  and  rises  from  n  to  A  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.     The  line  O'P^  is  drawn  at  a  distance  from  OPf 
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which  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  the  receiver  space,  and 
the  low-pressure  diagram  is  referred  to  O^P'  and  O'V  as  axes. 

The  communication  between  the  cylinders  is  maintained 
until  cut-off  occurs  at  /  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The 
lines  de  and  ki  represent  the  transfer  of  steam  from  the  high- 
pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  together  with  the 
expansion  due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  large  cylinder. 
After  the  cut-off  at  i,  the  large  cylinder  is  shut  off  from  the 
receiver  and  the  steam  in  it  expands  to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
'The  back-pressure  and  compression  lines  for  that  cylinder  are 
not  affected  by  compounding,  and  are  like  those  of  a  simple 
engine.  Meanwhile  the  small  piston  compresses  steam  into 
the  receiver,  as  represented  by  cf,  till  compression  occurs, 
after  which  compression  into  the  clearance  space  is  represented 
by  fg.  The  expansion  and  compression  lines  ik  and  mn  are 
drawn  as  hyperbolae  referred  to  the  axis  O'P'  and  O'V. 
The  compression  line  ef  is  drawn  as  an  hyperbola  referred  to 
(9'Fand  0'P\  while /g- is  referred  to  C^Fand  OP. 

In  Fig.  62  the  two  diagrams  are  drawn  with  the  same  scale 
for  volume  and  pressure,  and  are  placed  so  as  to  show  to  the 
eye  the  relations  of  the  diagrams  to  each  other.  Diagrams 
taken  from  such  an  engine  resemble  Figs.  59,  which  have  the 
same  length,  and  different  vertical  scales  depending  on  the 
springs  used  in  the  indicators. 

Some  engines  have  only  one  valve  to  give  release  and 
compression  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  admission  and 
cut-off  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  In  such  case  there  is 
no  receiver  space,  and  the  points  e  and /coincide. 

When  the  receiver  is  closed  by  the  compression  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  it  is  filled  with  steam  with  the  pressure 
represented  by  /.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pressure  in  the 
receiver  remains  unchanged  till  the  receiver  is  opened  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke.  It  is  evident  that  the  drop  cd  may  be 
reduced  by  shortening  the  cut-off  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
so  as  to  give  more  compression  from  e  to /and  consequently 
a  higher  pressure  at /when  the  receiver  is  closed. 
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Representing  the  pressure  and  volume  at  the  several  points 
by  /  and  v  with  appropriate  subscript  letters,  and  represent- 
ing the  volume  of  the  receiver  by  v^  we  have  the  following 
equations : 

p^z=zp^=z  initial  pressure  ;  ^ 

A  =  /n.  =  back-pressure  ; 

Pi^Pk-  {pcV,+pnVn  +P/^r)  "^  (^.  +  ^n  +  ^r)  ; 
A   =Pi=P^^c  +  ^n  +  ^r)  -5-  {V,  +  Vi  +  Vr)  ] 
Pf  —Pk^*  +  ^r)  -^    (^/+  ^'r)  ; 

Pt^PFf^'^t'y 

pk^'piVi'^vi;. 

The  pressures  A  ^^^  Pn  can  be  calculated  directly.  '  Then 
the  equations  for/^,  A»andA  form  a  set  of  three  simulta- 
neous equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  which  can  be 
easily  solved.     Finally,  A  ^^^  A  ^^V  be  calculated  directly. 

For  example,  let  us  find  the  approximate  diagram  for  a 
direct-expansion  engine  which  has  the  low-pressure  piston 
displacement  equal  to  three  times  the  high-pressure  piston 
displacement.  Assume  that  the  receiver  space  is  half  the 
smaller  piston  displacement,  and  that  the  clearance  for  each 
cylinder  is  one-tenth  of  the  corresponding  piston  displace- 
ment. Let  the  cut-off  for  each  cylinder  be  at  half-stroke, 
and  the  compression  at  nine-tenths  of  the  stroke;  let  the 
admission  and  release  be  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Let  the 
initial  pressure  be  65.3  pounds  by  the  gauge  or  80  pounds 
absolute,  and  let  the  back-pressure  be  two  pounds  absolute. 

If  the  volume  of  the  high-pressure  piston  displacement  be 
taken  as  unity,  then  the  several  required  volumes  are: 

Vi  =  0.5  -f  0.1  =0.6  Vj,=iV^z=z  IX  O.I  =  0.3 

v,=iv^=  i.o  +  O.I  =  I.I         Vi  =  3(0.5  +  0.1)  =  1,8 

V,  =  0.5  -f  O.I  =  0.6  vu  —  vi=^  3(1.0  -f  0.1)  =  3.3 

t;^=:O.I  +0.1  =  a2  Z/^=  3(0.1  +O-0  =  0.6 

l/j.=  O.I  Vr   =0.5 
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The  pressures  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Pa=  Pb  =  80  ;        pi  =pm  =  2  ; 

A  =  Pb^b  -^  'i^c  =  80  X  0.6  -^  I.I  =  43.6; 

Pm  =  Pn'^m  -^  ^.  =  2  X  0.6  -f-  a3  =  4 ;     . 

A    =  Pl^c  +  '^n  +  ^r)  -^  K  +  ^i  +   ^V)  =  //I. I   +  0.3  +  0.5> 

-^(o.6+i.8  +  o.5)=o.655A; 

Pf  =  A(^.  +  ^r)  -^  (^/  +  Vr)  =  A(o.6  +  0.5)  ^  (0.2  +  as) 

=  i.S7A=  1-57  X  0.655A  =  1.03/)^; 

A  =  (A^.  +  A^»  +  A^r)  -^  (^c  +  ^»  +  ^r) 

=  (80  X  0.6  +  4  Xo.3  +  o.5A)-^o.6  +  o.3+o.5 
=  25.89 +  0.26A; 

A  =  25.89  +  0.26  X  I.03A ;       pd  =  35.36 ; 

A  =  A  =  0.655/^  =  0.655  X  3S.36  =  23.2 ; 

A  =  i'03p^  =  1.03  X  35.36  =  36.5  ; 

A  =  A^V  -^-  ^V  =  36.5  X  0.2  -^  0.1  =  73  ; 

A  =  A^.-  -^  ^A  =  23.2  X  1.8  ~  3.3  =  12.6. 
As  the  pressures  and  volumes  are  now  known  the  diagrams 
of  Fig.  62  may  be  drawn  to  scale.  Or,  if  preferred,  diagrams 
like  Fig.  59  may  be  drawn,  making  them  of  the  same  length 
and  using  convenient  vertical  scales  of  pressure.  If  the 
engine  runs  slowly  and  has  abundant  valves  and  passages  the 
diagrams  thus  obtained  will  be  very  nearly  like  those  taken 
from  the  engine  by  indicators.  If  losses  of  pressure  in  valves 
and  passages  are  allowed  for,  a  closer  approximation  can  be 
made. 

The  mean  effective  pressures  of  the  diagrams  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  planimeters,  and  may  be  used 
for  estimating  the  power  of  the  engine.  For  this  purpose  we 
should  either  use  the  modified  diagrams  allowing  for  losses  of 
pressure,  or  we  should  affect  the  mean  effective  pressures  by 
a  multiplier  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  approximate  with 
the  actual  diagrams  from  engines  of  the  same  type.  For  a 
slow-speed  pumping-engine  the  multiplier  may  be  as  lai  je  as 
0.9  or  even  more;  for  high-speed  engines  it  may  be  as  small 
as  O.6. 
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The  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  diagrams  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  volumes  and  pressures  if  desired,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  several  expansion  and  compression  curves 
are  hyperbolae.  The  process  can  be  best  explained  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  example  already  considered.  Begin  by  finding 
the  mean  pressure  during  the  transfer  of  steam  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  represented 
by  de  and  ki.     The  net  effective  work  during  the  transfer  is 


/ 


pdv  =  p,v,  log.  ^'  =  i44/>,  +  n  +  ».)  log.  '''+'"'  +  ^r 

0.6+1.8+0.5 

=  144  X  35.4(1.1 +o.3+o.5)iog.^^;j;^^_^^^ 

=  4120  foot-pounds 


for  each  cubic  foot  of  displacement  of  the  high-pressure  piston. 
This  corresponds  with  our  previous  assumption  of  unity  for 
the  displacement  of  that  piston.     The  increase  of  volume  is 

v.-^Vi+Vr-iv^  +z^A+z/,)=o.6+i.8+o.S-(i. 1+0.3+0.5)=! ; 

so  that  the  mean  pressure  during  the  transfer  is 

4120  ~-  I  X  144  =  28.6  =/^ 

pounds  per  square  inch,  which  acts  on  both  the  high-  and  the 
low-pressure  pistons. 

The  effective  work  for  the  small  cylinder  is  obtained  by 
adding  the  works  under  ab  and  be  and  subtracting  the  works 
under  de^  efy  and  fg.     So  that 

-  pi{Ve  -f  Vr)  log,  ^      ,    ^''  -  />    V/  log,   ^  I 

=s  i44i  80(0.6  —  0.1)  +  80  X  0.6  log,—  -  28.6(1.1  -  0.6) 
(  0.0 

0.6  -f"  0.5  0.2  ) 

-  23.2(0.6  +  0.5)log,  ; 36.5  X  0.2  log«  —  [■ 

0.2-1-0.5  0.1  ) 

=  144  X  33.26  =  4789  foot-pounds. 
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This  is  the  work  for  each  cubic  foot  of  the  high-pressure 
piston  displacement,  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the 
small  piston  is  evidently  33.26  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  a  like  manner  the  work  of  the  large  piston  is 

pJ^Vi  —  VJk)  -f  pWi  log, pjf^Vl  —  Vm)  —  pmVm  log* \ 

Vi  Vn  ) 

=  144 1  28.6(1.8  -  0.3)  +  23.2  X  1.8  log.  ?^ 

0.6  ) 
—  2(3.3  —  0.6)—  2  X  0.6  log,  —  j.  =  144  X  61.92  =  8916  foot-pounds. 


Since  the  ratio  of  the  piston  displacements  is  3,  the  work 
for  each  cubic  foot  of  the  low-pressure  piston  displacement  is 
one-third  of  the  work  just  calculated;  and  the  mean  effective 
pressure  on  the  large  piston  is 

61.92  ^  3  =  20.64 

pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  proportions  given  in  the  example  lead  to  a  very 
uneven  distribution  of  work;  that  of  the  large  cylinder  being 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  developed  in  the  small  cylinder. 
The  distribution  can  be  improved  by  shortening  the  cut-off 
of  the  small  cylinder,  or  lengthening  that  of  the  large 
cylinder,  or  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  large  cylinder. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  works  just  calculated 
and  the  corresponding  mean  effective  pressures  are  in  excess 
of  those  that  will  be  actually  developed,  and  must  be  affected 
by  multipliers  which  may  vary  from  0.6  to  0.9,  depending  on 
the  type  and  speed  of  the  engine. 

Cross-compound  Engine. — A  two-cylinder  compound 
engine  with  pistons  connected  to  cranks  at  right  angles  with 
each  other  is'  frequently  called  a  cross-compound  engine. 
Unless  a  large  receiver  is  placed  between  the  cylinders  the 
pressure  in  the  space  between  the  cylinders  will  vary  widely. 

Two  cases  arise  in  the  discussion  of  this  engine  according 
as  the  cut-off  of  the  large  cylinder  is  earlier  or  later  than  half- 
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Stroke;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  species  of  double  admission 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  63.  For 
sake  of  simplicity  the  release,  and  also  the  admission  for  each 
cylinder,  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  If  the 
release  is  early  the  double  admission  occurs  before  half-stroke. 
The  admission  and  expansion  of  steam  for  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  are  represented  by  ab  and  be.  At  c  release 
occurs,  putting  the  small  cylinder  in  communication  with  the 
intermediate  receiver,  which  is  then  open  to  the  large  cylinder. 


Fig.  03. 

There  is  a  drop  at  cd  and  a  corresponding  rise  of  pressure  mn 
on  the  large  piston,  which  is  then  at  half-stroke;  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  pressures  at  d  and  at  n  are  identical.  From 
d  to  e  the  steam  is  transferred  from  the  small  to  the  large 
cylinder,  and  the  pressure  falls  because  the  volume  increases; 
no  is  the  corresponding  line  on  the  low-pressure  diagram. 
The  cut-off  at  0  for  the  large  cylinder  interrupts  this  transfer, 
and  steam  is  then  compressed  by  the  small  piston  into  the 
intermediate  receive/  with  a  rise  of  pressure  as  represented 
by  ef.  The  admission  to  the  large  cylinder,  tk,  occurs  when 
the  small  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  and  causes  a 
drop,  fgy  in  the  small  cylinder.  From  g  to  h  steam  is  trans- 
ferred through  the  receiver  from  the  small*  to  the  large 
cylinder.  The  pressure  rises  at  first  because  the  small  piston 
moves  rapidly  while  the  large  one  moves  slowly  until  its  crank 
gets  away  from  the  dead-point ;  afterwards  the  pressure  falls. 
The  line  it/ represents  this  action  on  the  low-pressure  diagram. 
At  h  compression  occurs  for  the  small  cylinder,  and  ki  shows 
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the  rise  of  pressure  due  to  compression.  For  the  large 
cylinder  the  line  Im  represents  the  supply  of  steam  from  the 
receiver,  with  falling  pressure  which  lasts  till  the  double 
admission  at  ///;/  occurs. 

The  expansion,  release,  exhaust,  and  compression  in  the 
large  cylinder  are  not  affected  by  compounding. 

Strictly,  the  two  parts  of  the  diagram  for  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  nmopq  and  stklm  belong  to  opposite  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  one  belonging  to  the  head  end  and  one  to  the  crank 
end.  With  harmonic  motion  the  diagrams  from  the  two  ends 
are  identical,  and  no  confusion  need  arise  from  our  neglect  to 
determine  which  end  of  the  large  cylinder  we  are  dealing  with 
at  any  time.  Such  an  analysis  for  the  two  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  taking  account  of  the  irregularity  due  to  the  action 
of  the  connecting-rod,  would  lead  to  a  complexity  that  would 
be  unprofitable. 

A  ready  way  of  finding  corresponding  positions  of  two 
pistons  connected  to  cranks  at  right  angles  with  each  other  is 
by  aid  of  the  diagram  of  Fig.  64.  Let 
O  be  the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft  and 
pRyR^q  be  the  path  of  the  crank-pin. 
When  one  piston  has  the  displacement /j^ 
and  its  crank  is  at  ORy,  the  other  crank 
may  be  90°  ahead  at  OR^  and  the  corre- 
sponding piston  displacement  will  be/;r. 
The  same  construction  may  be  used  if 
the  crank  is  90**  behind  or  if  the  angle  RyORj,  is  other  than  a 
right  angle.  The  actual  piston  position  and  crank  angles 
when  affected  by  the  irregularity  due  to  the  connecting-rod 
will  differ  from  those  found  by  this  method,  but  the  position 
found  by  such  a  diagram  will  represent  the  average  positions 
very  nearly. 

The  several  pressures  may  be  found  as  follows: 

/*  =/a  =  initial  pressure ; 
/,  =  /^  =  back-pressure  ; 
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Pd—Pn—  \pcVc  +/m(^«  +  ^r)}    "^  {^c  +  ^'^  +  ^'r)  ', 

A  =  A  =  A(^c  +  ^^-.  +  ^r)  -H  (^.  +  ^.  +  ^v) ; 

Pt-Pk^  {A(^V  +  ^r)+A^<}  -^(^v+^^/+^r); 
A  =  A  =  A(^/  +  ^<  +  ^-)  -^  ^*  +  ^/  +  ^r) ; 

Pi—pkVK-^vr, 

Pp-poVc-^Vp. 

The  pressures  /^  and  /^  can  be  found  directly  from  the 
initial  pressure  and  the  back-pressure,  and  finally  the  last  two 
equations  give  direct  calculations  for  /,-  and  pp  so  soon  as  p^^ 
and  p^  are  found.  There  remain  six  equations  containing  six 
unknown  quantities,  which  can  be  readily  solved  after  numeri- 
cal values  are  assigned  to  the  known  pressures  and  to  all  the 
volumes. 

The  expansion  and  compression  lines,  be  and  hi,  for  the 
high-pressure  diagrams  are  hyperbolae  referred  to  the  axis  OV 
and  0P\  and  in  like  manner  the  expansion  and  compression 
lines  op  and  j/,  for  the  low-pressure  diagram  are  hyperbolae 
referred  to  O'  V  and  O'F .  The  curve  ef  is  an  hyperbola 
referred  to  O'V  and  0'P\  and  the  curve  Im  is  an  hyperbola 
referred  to  OV  and  OP,  The  transfer  lines  de  and'  no^  gh 
and  kly  are  not  hyperbolae.  They  may  be  plotted  point  by 
point  by  finding  corresponding  intermediate  piston  positions, 
j>^  and  py,  by  aid  of  Fig.  64,  and  then  calculating  the  pressure 
for  these  positions  by  the  equation 

A  =  A  =  A(^^  +  ^m  +  ^r)  H-  (7',  +  ^,  +  v;). 

The  work  and  mean  effective  pressure  may  be  calculated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  given  for  the  direct-expansion 
engine;  but  the  calculation  is  tedious,  and  involves  two  trans- 
fers, de  and  nOy  and  gh  and  kl.  The  first  involves  only  an 
expansion,  and  presents  no  special  diflSculty ;  the  second  con^ 
sists  of  a  compression  and  an  expansion,  which  can  be  dealt 
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with  most  conveniently  by  a  graphical  construction.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  better  to  plot  the  diagrams  to  scale 
and  determine  the  areas  and  mean  effective  pressures  by  aid 
of  a  planimeter. 

If  the  cut-off  of  the  low-pressure  is  earlier  than  half-stroke 
so  as  to  precede  the  release  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  the 
transfer  represented  by  de  and  no.  Fig.  63,  does  not  occur. 
Instead  there  is  a  compression  from  d  to /and  an  expansion 
from  /  to  m.  The  number  of  unknown  quantities  and  the 
number  of  equations  are  reduced.  On  the  other  hand  a 
release  before  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  high-pressure  piston 
requires  an  additional  unknown  quantity  and  one  more 
equation. 

Triple  Engines. — The  diagrams  from  triple  and  other 
multiple-expansion  engines  are  likely  to  show  much  irregu- 
larity, the  form  depending  on  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
sequence  of  the  cranks.  A  common  ar- 
rangement for  a  triple  engine  is  to  have 
three  pistons  acting  on  cranks  set  equidis- 
tant around  the  circle,  as  shown  by  Fig. 
65.  Two  cases  arise  depending  on  the 
sequence  of  the  cranks,  which  may  be  in  the 
order,  from  one  end  of  the  engine,  of  high-pressure,  low- 
pressure,  and  intermediate,  as  shown  by  Fig.  65 ;  or  in  the 
order  of  high-pressure,  intermediate,  and  low-pressure. 

With  the  cranks  in  the  order  high-pressure,  low-pressure, 
and  intermediate,  as  shown  by  Fig.  65,  the  diagrams  are  like 
those  given  by  Fig.  66.  The  admission  and  expansion  for 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  represented  by  abc.  When  the 
high- pressure  piston  is  at  release,  its  crank  is  at  H^  Fig.  65, 
and  the  intermediate  crank  is  at  /,  so  that  the  intermediate 
piston  is  near  half-stroke.  If  the  cut-off  for  that  cylinder  is 
later  than  half-stroke,  it  is  in  communication  with  the  first 
receiver  when  its  crank  is  at  /,  and  steam  may  pass  through 
the  first  receiver  from  the  high-pressure  to  the  intermediate 
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cylinder,  and  there  is  a  drop  cd,  and  a  corresponding  rise  of 
pressure  no  in  the  intermediate  cylinder.  The  transfer  con- 
tinues till  cut-off  for  the  intermediate  cylinder  occurs  at  /, 
corresponding  to  the  piston  position  e  for  the  high-pressure 


SoalB  160 


Atmophcric  Ifaw 


Fig.  66. 
cylinder.  From  the  position  e  the  high-pressure  piston  moves 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke  at  /,  causing  an  expansion,  and  then 
starts  to  return,  causing  the  compression  fg.  When  the 
high-pressure  piston  is  at  g  the  intermediate  cylinder  takes 
steam  at  the  other  end,  causing  the  drop  gh  and  the 
rise  of  pressure  xl.  Then  follows  a  transfer  of  steam 
from  the  high-pressure  to  the  intermediate  cylinder  repre- 
sented by  hi  and  Im.     At  i  the  high-pressure  compression  ik 
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begins,  and  is  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  loop  at  k.  After 
compression  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  shuts  it  from  the 
first  receiver,  the  steam  in  that  receiver  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate cylinder  expand  as  shown  by  mn.  The  expansion  in 
the  intermediate  cylinder  is  represented  by  pq  and  the  release 
by  qr^  corresponding  to  a  rise  of  pressure  aft  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  rs  and  fty  represent  a  transfer  of  steam 
from  the  intermediate  cylinder  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
The  remainder  of  the  back-pressure  line  of  the  intermediate 
cylinder  and  the  upper  part  of  the  low-pressure  diagram  for 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  correspond  to  the  same  parts  of  the 
high-pressure  and  the  intermediate  cylinders,  so  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  actions  in  detail  does  not  appear  necessary.  , 
The  equations  for  calculating  the  pressure  are  numerous^ 
but  they  are  not  difficult  to  state,  and  the  solution  for  a  given 
example  presents  no  special  difficulty.     Thus  we  have 

pa'=.  ph'=-  initial  pressure; 

pe  =  phVb  -*-  Vc\ 

P4=zptz=:  \  PcVc  -f  pn{Vo  +  Vr)  t  "»-  K^d.  +  Vtf  -f  Vr)  ; 

Pt^Pp—  Pd{vd  •\'  Vo-^-  Vr)  -?-  V*  +  V/  -f  Vr)\ 

Pf  =  PJ<V*  +  Vr)  -^  {Vf  +  Vr)\ 

Pg  =  PA^f  +  ^r)  -H  (Vf  -f  Vr)\ 

Pk  —  pl=\  PgiVg  -f  Vr)  +  pxVx  }  ^  (VA  +  V/  +  Vr); 

/»=/«.=  pk(Vh  +  V/  -h  Vr)  -I-  (Vi  -\-Vm-\-  ^r)\ 

pk  =  fiUi  -5-  Vk\ 

pn  =  pmiVm  +  Vr)  -+■  {Vn  +  Vr)\ 

pq  =  pp'op  -^  v^; 

/r  =  /^  =  {  PqVq  -h  poiVa.  4"  Vje>}  •*-  {Vr  +  V«  +  V^\ 
Pt—Pl—  Pf{^r  +  Va  -}-  vr)  -i-  (Vt  -f  Vy  +  Vr)\ 

pt  =  pJ,v,  +  vr)  h-  {vi  +  vr); 

pu  =  pAvi  +  vr)  -^  (vu  -f  vr)\ 

pv  =  { pu{vn  +  vr)  +  /,«^,  }  -f-  (v,  -f  r,  +  vr); 

/«=  pJ^vv  +  Vi|  +  vr)  -I-  (r«  +  V,  -f  v^); 

px  =  /wVw  -*-  r;e; 

/a  =  (v,  -f  v/?)  -f-  («/«  +  v^); 

/«  =  PyVy  -^  vi; 

p^=i  p^-si  back-pressure; 
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The  pressures  at  c  and  at  r}  can  be  calculated  immediately 
from  the  initial  pressure  and  from  the  back-pressure.  Then  it 
will  be  recognized  that  there  are  four  individual  equations  for 
finding  //,  /*,  //,  and  p^.  The  fourteen  remaining  equations, 
solved  as  simultaneous  equations,  give  the  corresponding 
fourteen  required  pressures,  some  of  which  are  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  four  pressures  which  are  determined  by  the  four 
individual  equations. 

If  the  cut-off  for  the  intermediate  cylinder  occurs  before 
the  release  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  then  the  transfer 
represented  by  de  and  op  does  not  occur.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  cut-off  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  occurs  before  the 
release  for  the  intermediate  cylinder,  the  transfer  represented 
by  rs  and  fiy  does  not  occur.  The  omission  of  a  transfer  of 
course  simplifies  the  work  of  deducing  and  of  solving  equa* 
tions. 

In  much  the  same  way,  equations  may  be  deduced  for 
calculating  pressures  when  the  cranks  have  the  sequence 
high  pressure,  intermediate,  and  low-pressure.  The  dia- 
grams take  forms  which  are  distinctly  unlike  those  for  the 
other  sequence  of  cranks.  In  general,  the  case  solved, 
i.e.,  high-pressure,  low-pressure,  and  intermediate,  gives  a 
smoother  action  for  the  engine. 

For  example,  the  engines  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Machias  have 
the  following  dimensions  and  proportions : 

High-  Inter-  Low- 
pressure,  mediate,  pressure. 

Diatneter  of  piston,  inches 15I  22J  35 

Piston  displacement,  cubic  feet 2.71  5.53  13.39 

Clearance,  per  cent 13  14  7 

Cut-off,  per  cent  stroke 66  66  66 

Release,      **           "       93  93  93 

Compression,  per  cent  stroke 18  18  18 

Ratio  of  piston  displacements i  2.04  4.94 

Volume  first  receiver,  cubic  feet . .  2. 22 

VoluWic  second     *•          "         " 6.26 

Ratio  of  receiver  volumes  to  high-pressure   piston 

displacement ...••• 0.82  2.31 

Stroke,  inches 24 

Boiler- pressure,  absolute,  pounds  per  sq.  in 180 

Pressure  in  condenser,             **        *•**"....•...  3 
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If  the  volume  of  the  high-pressure  piston  displacement  is 
taken  to  be  unity,  then  the  volumes  required  in  the  equations 


Fig.  67. 

for  calculating  pressures,  when  the  cranks  have  the  order  high- 
pressure,  low-pressure,  and  intermediate,  are  as  follows: 


vt,  =0.79 
Vc  =  Vi  =  1.06 
V,  =  1. 10 
Vf=  1. 13 

Vjr  =  V^^  =  0.88 

V,  =0.31 

Z^4  =  t;^  =  0.13 


t;^  =  Z/j^  =  0.29 
v^  =  0.98 
v^  =  v^=  1.26 
Vp  =  1.63 

V^   =  Vr  -^   2.18 

V,  =  2.28 

Vt  =  2.33 

v^  =  v^—  1.85 

v^  =  0.63 


^y  =  ^*,  =  0.35 

V,  =  2.02 

V^  =  7'|8  =  2.72 

Vy      =      3.60 

Z/«  =  7',  =  4.94 

v^  =  1.23 
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The  required  pressures  are: 

Pa=pt=  ISO         A  =165  A=A  =  2S.6 

A  =  112  A  =  60.0  A  =52.3 

Pd=po=7^'S        />,=  5o.5  A  =  22.1 

Pe=Pp^  67.S  pr=P$^  28.3  A   =    18.5 

pf^ej.s  p,=p^  =  2S-Z        p.=p^z=zs 

A  =  76  9  A  =  25.1  A  =17.6 

Pk=pi  =  7iS  A  =29.0 

A  =  A  =  69.3  Pv  =  py^  28.2 

Diagrams  with  the  volumes  and  pressures  corresponding 
to  this  example  are  plotted  in  Fig.  66  with  convenient 
vertical  scales.  Actual  indicator-diagrams  taken  from  the 
engine  are  given  by  Fig.  6j.  The  events  of  the  stroke  come 
at  slightly  different  piston  positions  on  account  of  the  irregu- 
larity due  to  the  connecting-rod,  and  the  drops  and  other 
fluctuations  of  pressure  are  gradual  instead  of  sudden ;  more- 
over, there  is  considerable  loss  of  pressure  from  the  boiler  to 
the  engine,  from  one  cylinder  to  another,  and  from  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  to  the  condenser.  Nevertheless  the  general 
forms  of  the  diagrams  are  easily  recognized  and  all  apparent 
erratic  variations  are  accounted  for. 

Designing  Compound  Engines. — The  designer  of  com- 
pound and  multiple-expansion  engines  should  have  at  hand 
a  well-systematized  fund  of  information  concerning  the  sizes, 
proportions,  and  powers  of  such  engines,  together  with  actual 
indicator-diagrams.  He  may  then,  by  a  more  or  less  direct 
method  of  interpolation  or  exterpolation,  assign  the  dimen- 
sions and  proportions  to  a  new  design,  and  can,  if  deemed 
advisable,  draw  or  determine  a  set  of  probable  indicator- 
diagrams  for  the  new  engines.  If  the  new  design  differs  much 
from  the  engines  for  which  he  has  information  he  may  deter- 
mine approximate  diagrams  both  for  an  actual  engine  fr  m 
which  indicator-diagrams  are  at  hand,  and  for  the  new  design. 
He  may  then  sketch  diagrams  for  the  new  engine,  using  the 
approximate  diagrams  as  a  basis  and  taking  a  comparison  of 
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the  approximate  and  actual  diagrams  from  the  .engine  already 
built,  as  a  guide.  It  is  convenient  to  prepare  and  use  a  table 
showing  the  ratios  of  actual  mean  effective  pressures  and 
approximate  mean  effective  iT^ssurcs.  Such  a  table  enables 
the  designer  to  assign  mean  effective  pressures  to  a  cylinder 
of  the  new  engine  and  to  infer  very  closely  what  its  horse- 
power will  be.  It  is  also  very  useful  as  a  check  in  sketching 
p:obiblc  diagrams  for  a  new  engine,  which  diagrams  are 
not  only  useful  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  new  engine, 
but  in  calculating  stresses  on  the  members  of  that  engine. 

A  rough  approximation  of  the  power  of  an  engine  may  be 
made  by  calculating  the  power  as  though  the  total  or  equiva- 
lent expansion  took  place  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  neg- 
lecting clearance  and  compression.  The  power  thus  found  is 
to  be  affected  by  a  factor  which  according  to  the  size  and  type 
of  the  engine  may  vary  from  0.6  to  0.9  for  compound  engines 
and  from  0.5  to  0.8  for  triple  engines.  Seaton  and  Roun- 
thwaite  *  give  the  following  table  of  multipliers  for  compound 
marine  engines: 


MULTIPLIERS   FOR   FINDING   PROBABLE   M.E.P. 
AND  TRIPLE  MARINE  ENGINES. 


COMPOUND 


Description  of  Engine. 


Jacketed. 


Unjacketed. 


Receiver-compound,  screw  engines.    . .   . . 

do  paddle  engines 

Direct  expansion 

Three  cylinder  triple,  merchant  ships 

do  naval  vessels 

do                   gunboats  and   torpedo 
boats 


0.67  to  0.73 


0.64  to  0.6S 
0.55  to  0.65 


0.58  to  0.68 
0.55  to  0.65 
0.71  to  0.75 
0.60  to  0.66 


6.60  to  0.67 


For  example^  let  the  boiler-pressure  be  80  pounds  by  the 
gauge,  or  94.7  pounds  absolute;  let  the  back-pressure  be 
4  pounds  absolute;  and  let  the  total  number  of  expansions  be 
six,  so  that  the  volume  of  steam  exhausted  to  the  condenser 
is  six  times  the  volume  admitted  from  the  boiler.     Neglect- 
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ing  the  effect  of  clearance  and  compression,  the  mean  effective 
pressure  is 

94.7  X  i  +  94.7  X  i  log,  f  -  4  X  I  =  40.06  =  M.E.P. 

If  the  large  cylinder  is  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
stroke  is  4  feet,  the  horse-power  at  60  revolutions  per  minute 
is 

«^30*  ^  ,  ,,  ^ 

'■^—  X  40.06  X  2  X  4  X  60  -T-  33000  =  412  H.P. 
4 

If  the  factor  to  be  used  in  this  case  is  0.75,  then  the  Actual 
horse-power  will  be  about 

0.75  X  400  =  300  H.P. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
TESTING    STEAM-ENGINES. 

The  principal  objects  of  tests  of  steam-engines  is  to  de* 
termine  the  cost  of  power.  Series  of  engine  tests  are  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  super- 
heating and  steam-jackets,  on  the  economy  of  the  engine. 
Again,  tests  may  be  made  to  investigate  the  interchanges  of 
heat  between  the  steam  and  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  by  the 
aid  of  Hirn*s  analysis,  and  thus  find  how  certain  conditions 
produce  effects  that  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  economy. 

The  two  main  elements  of  an  engine  test  are,  then,  the 
measurement  of  the  power  developed  and  the  determination 
of  the  cost  of  the  power  in  terms  of  thermal  units,  pounds  of 
steam,  or  pounds  of  coal.  Power  is  most  commonly  measured 
by  aid  of  the  steam-engine  indicator,  but  the  power  delivered 
by  the  engine  is  sometimes  determined  by  a  dynamometer  or  a 
friction  break;  sometimes,  when  an  indicator  cannot  be  used 
conveniently,  the  dynamic  or  break  power  only  is  deter- 
mined. When  the  engine  drives  a  dynamo-electric  generator 
the  power  applied  to  the  generator  may  be  determined  elec- 
trically, and  thus  the  power  delivered  by  the  engine  may  be 
known. 

When  the  cost  of  power  is  given  in  terms  of  coal  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  it  is  sufficient  to  weigh  the  coal  for  a 
definite  period  of  time.  In  such  case  a  combined  boiler  and 
engine  test  is  made,  and  all  the  methods  and  precautions  for  a 
careful  boiler  test  must  be  observed.  The  time  required  for 
such  a  test  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  fire  on  the  grate  and 
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the  rate  of  combustion.     For  factory  boilers  the  test  should 
be  twenty-four  hours  long  if  exact  results  are  desired. 

When  the  cost  of  power  is  stated  in  terms  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  one  of  two  methods  may  be  followed. 
When  the  engine  has  a  surface  condenser  the  steam  exhaujited 
from  the  engine  is  condensed,  collected,  and  weighed.  One 
hour  is  usually  sufficient  for  tests  under  favorable  conditions ; 
shorter  intervals,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  give  fairly  uniform 
results.  The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  ar 
pumped  from  the  condenser  is  saturated  with  moisture  which  is 
not  accounted  for.  The  error  from  this  source  is  probably  not 
important,  for  the  results  of  tests  by  this  method  and  by  de- 
termining the  feed-water  supplied  to  the  boiler  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  In  tests  on  non-condensing  and  on  jet-con- 
densing engines  the  steam  consumption  is  determined  by 
weighing  or  measuring  the  feed-water  supplied  to  the  boiler 
or  boilers  that  furnish  steam  to  the  engine.  Steam  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  running  the  engine,  for  example,  for 
pumping,  heating,  or  making  determinations  of  the  quality  of 
the  steam,  must  be  determined  and  allowed  for.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  condense  and  weigh  such  steam,  but 
small  quantities,  as  for  determining  quality  by  a  steam  calo- 
rimeter, may  be  gauged  by  allowing  it  to  flow  through  an 
orifice.  Tests  which  depend  on  measuring  the  feed-water 
should  be  long  enough  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  amount  of  water  in  a  boiler  corresponding  to  an 
apparent  height  of  water  in  a  water-gauge ;  for  the  apparent 
height  of  the  water-level  depends  largely  on  the  rate  of  vapor- 
ization and  the  activity  of  convection  currents. 

When  the  cost  of  power  is  expressed  in  thermal  units  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  the  steam  pressure,  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  steam  supplied  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  condensed  steam  when  it  leaves  the  condenser.  If  steam 
is  used  in  jackets  or  reheaters  it  must  be  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately. But  it  is  customary  in  all  engine  tests  to  take  pressures 
and  temperatures,  so  that  the  cost  may  usually  be  calculated  in 
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thermal  units,  even  when  the  experimenter  is  content  to  state 
it  in  pounds  of  steam. 

For  a  Hirn's  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  or  measure 
the  condensing  water,  and  to  determine  the  temperatures  at 
admission  to  and  exit  from  the  condenser. 

Important  engines,  with  their  boilers  and  other  appurte- 
nances, are  commonly  built  under  contract  to  give  a  certain, 
economy,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  is  de- 
termined by  a  test  of  the  engine  or  of  the  whole  plant.  The 
test  of  the  entire  plant  has  the  advantage  that  it  give*;,  a^cne 
result,  the  cost  of  power  directly  in  coal ;  but  as  the  engine  is 
often  watched  with  more  care  during  a  test  than  in  regular 
service,  and  as  auxiliary  duties,  such  as  heating  and  banking 
fires,  are  frequently  omitted  from  such  an  economy  test,  the 
actual  cost  of  power  can  be  more  justly  obtained  from  a  rec- 
ord of  the  engine  in  regular  service,  extending  for  weeks  or 
months.  The  tests  of  engine  and  boilers,  though  made  at  the 
same  time,  need  not  start  and  stop  at  the  same  time,  though 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  making  them  strictly  simultaneous. 
This  requires  that  the  tests  shall  be  long  enough  to  avoid 
drawing  the  fires  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  boiler  test. 

In  anticipation  of  a  test  on  an  engine  it  must  be  run  for 
some  time  under  the  conditions  of  the  test,  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  starting  or  of  changes.  Thus  engines  with 
steam-jackets  are  commonly  started  with  steam  in  the  jackets, 
even  if  they  are  to  run  with  steam  excluded  from  the  jackets. 
An  hour  or  more  must  then  be  allowed  before  the  effect 
of  using  steam  in  the  jackets  will  entirely  pass  away.  An 
engine  without  steam-jackets,  or  with  steam  in  the  jackets, 
may  come  to  constant  conditions  in  a  fraction  of  that  time,  but 
it  is  usually  well  to  allow  at  least  an  hour  before  starting 
the  test. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  the  conditions  of  a  test 
shall  remain  constant  throughout  the  tests.  Changes  of  steam- 
pressure  are  particularly  bad,  for  when  the  steam-pressure 
rises   the  temperature  of  the  engine  and  all   parts   affected 
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by  the  steam  must  be  increased,  and  the  heat  required  for  this 
purpose  is  charged  against  the  performance  of  the  engine  ;  if 
the  steam-pressure  falls  a  contrary  effect  will  be  felt.  In  a  series 
of  tests  one  element  at  a  time  should  be  changed,  so  that  the 
effect  of  that  element  may  not  be  confused  by  other  changes, 
even  though  such  changes  have  a  relatively  small  effect.  It 
is,  however,  of  more  importance  that  steam-pressure  should 
remain  constant  than  that  all  tests  at  a  given  pressure  should 
have  identically  th.e  same  steam-pressure,  because  the  total 
heat  of  steam  varies  more  slowly  than  the  temperature. 

All  the  instruments  and  apparatus  used  for  an  engine  test 
should  be  tested  and  standardized  either  just  before  or  just 
after  the  test  ;  preferably  before,  to  avoid  annoyance  when 
any  instrument  fails  during  the  test  and  is  replaced  by  another. 

Thermometers. — Temperatures  are  commonly  measured 
by  aid  of  mercurial  thermometers,  of  which  three  grades  may 
be  distinguished.  For  work  resembling  that  done  by  the 
physicist  the  highest  grade  should  be  used,  and  these  must 
ordinarily  be  calibrated,  and  have  their  boiling-  and  freezing- 
points  determined  by  the  experimenter  or  some  qualified 
person ;  since  the  freezing-point  is  liable  to  change,  it  should 
be  redetermined  when  necessary.  For  important  data  good 
thermometers  must  be  used,  such  as  are  sold  by  reliable 
dealers,  but  it  is  preferable  that  they  should  be  calibrated  or 
else  compared  with  a  thermometer  that  is  known  to  be  reliable. 
For  secondary  data  or  for  those  requiring  little  accuracy 
common  thermometers  with  the  graduation  on  the  stem  may 
be  used,  but  these  also  should  have  their  errors  determined 
and  allowed  for.  Thermometers  with  detachable  scales  should 
be  used  only  for  crude  work. 

Gauges. — Pressures  are  commonly  measured  by  Bourdon 
gauges,  and  if  recently  compared  with  a  correct  mercury 
column  these  are  sufficient  for  engineering  work.  The  columns 
used  by  gauge-makers  are  commonly  subject  to  minor  errors, 
and  are  not  usually  corrected  for  temperature.  It  is  important 
that  such  gauges  should  be  frequently  retested.     From  their 
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convenience  vacuum-gauges  of  the  same  form  are  used,  even 
where  a  mercurial  gauge  could  easily  be  applied. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  taken  with  either  a 
mercurial  or  an  aneroid  barometer,  but  if  the  latter  is  used  its 
errors  must  be  known.  It  should  be  easy  to  make  the  baro- 
metric errors  only  a  fraction  of  the  unavoidable  gauge  errors. 

Dynamometers. — The  standard  for  measurement  of  power 
is  the  friction-brake.  For  smooth  continuous  running  it  is 
essential  that  the  brake  and  its  band  shall  be  cooled  by  a  stream 
of  water  that  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  rubbing  surfaces. 
Sometimes  the  wheel  is  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  circulating 
through  it,  sometimes  the  band  is  so  cooled,  or  both  may  be. 
A  rubbing  surface  which  is  not  cooled  should  be  of  non-con- 
ducting material.  If  both  rubbing  surfaces  are  metallic  they 
must  be  freely  lubricated  with  oil.  An  iron  wheel  running  in 
a  band  furnished  with  blocks  of  wood  requires  little  or  na 
lubrication. 

To  avoid  the  increase  of  friction  on  the  brake- bearings  due 
to  the  load  applied  at  a  single  brake-arnri  two  equal  arms  may 
be  used  with  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  at  the  ends 
to  form  a  statical  couple. 

With  care  and  good  workmanship  a  friction-brake  may  be 
made  an  instrument  of  precision  sufficient  for  physical  investi- 
gations, but  with  ordinary  care  and  workmanship  it  will  give 
results  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  engineering  work. 

All  forms  of  transmission  dynamometers  should  be  stand- 
ardized, and  should  have  their  errors  determined  by  compari- 
son with  a  friction-brake. 

Indicators. — The  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  satisfactory  instrument  used  in  engine-testing  is  the 
indicator.  Even  when  well  made  and  in  good  condition  it  is 
liable  to  have  an  error  of  two  per  cent  or  more  when  used  at 
moderate  speeds.  At  high  speeds,  three  hundred  revolutions 
per  minute  and  over,  it  is  likely  to  have  two  or  three  times  as 
much  error.  As  a  rule,  an  indicator  cannot  be  used  at  more 
than  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute. 
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The  mechanism  for  reducing  the  motion  of  the  crosshead 
of  the  engine  and  transferring  it  to  the  paper  drum  of  an 
indicator  should  be  correct  in  design  and  free  from  undue 
looseness.  It  should  require  only  a  very  short  cord  leading  to 
the  paper  drum,  bec£|,use  all  the  errors  due  to  the  paper  drum 
are  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  cord  and  may  be  prac- 
tically eliminated  by  making  the  cord  short. 

The  weighing  and  recording  of  the  steam-pressure  by  the 
indicator-piston,  pencil-motion,  and  pencil  are  affected  by 
errors  which  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Scale  of  the  spring. 

2.  Design  of  the  pencil-motion. 

3.  Inertia  of  moving  parts. 

4.  Friction  and  backlash. 

Good  indicator-springs,  when  tested  by  direct  loads  out  of 
the  indicator,  usually  have  correct  and  uniform  scales  ;  that  is, 
they  collapse  under  pressure  the  proper  amount  for  each  load 
applied.  The  springs  are  perceptibly  weaker  at  high  tempera- 
tures than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  used  on  a  steam- 
engine  they  are  exposed  to  steam  but  little,  if  any,  above  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  but  little  affected  thereby. 
Some  recent  indicators  have  the  spring  above  the  cylmder,  so 
that  it  is  not  exposed  to  steam.  If  the  scale  of  a  spring 
is  uniform,  but  is  either  more  or  less  than  the  rated  scale  a 
correction  can  easily  be  applied.  Thus  a  spring  marked  for 
50  pounds  to  the  inch  may  be  really  a  48-pound  spring,  if  the 
indicator-pencil  rises  an  inch  for  48-pounds  increase  of  pres- 
sure. But  a  spring  having  an  irregular  scale  must  be  rejected, 
as  there  is  no  convenient  way  of  applying  corrections  for 
irregular  errors,  especially  when  the  area  of  the  diagram 
is  measured  by  a  planimeter. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  of  the  indicator  is  multiplied  five 
or  six  times  by  the  pencil-motion,  which  is  usually  an  approx- 
imate parallel  motion.  Within  the  proper  range  of  motion 
(about   two  inches)  the  pencil  draws  a  line  which  is  nearly 
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Straight  when  the  paper  drum  is  at  rest,  and  it  gives  a  nearly 
uniform  scale  provided  that  the  spring  is  uniform.  The  errors 
due  to  the  geometric  design  of  this  part  of  the  indicator  are 
always  small. 

When  steam  is  suddenly  let  into  the  indicator,  as  at  ad- 
mission to  the  engine-cylinder,  the  indfcator-piston  and  at- 
tached parts  forming  the  pencil-motion  are  set  into  vibration, 
with  a  natural  time  of  vibration  depending  on  the  stiffness  of 
the  spring.  A  weak  spring  used  for  indicating  a  high-speed 
engine  may  throw  the  diagram  into  confusion,  because  the 
pencil  will  give  a  few  deep  undulations  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  recognize  the  events  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  such 
as  cut-off  and  release.  A  stiffer  spring  will  give  more  rapid 
and  less  extensive  undulations,  which  will  be  much  less  trouble- 
some. As  a  rule,  when  the  undulations  do  not  confuse  the 
diagram  the  area  of  the  diagram  is  but  little  affected  by  the 
undulations  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  piston  and  pencil-motion. 

The  largest  and  most  troublesome  errors  of  the  indicator 
are  due  to  friction  and  backlash^  The  various  joints  at  the 
piston  and  in  the  pencil-motion  are  made  as  tight  as  can  be 
without  undue  friction,  but  there  is  always  some  looseness  and 
some  friction  at  those  joints.  There  is  also  some  friction  of 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder  and  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper. 
Errors  from  this  source  are  commonly  one  or  two  per  cent, 
and  may  be  excessive  unless  the  instrument  is  used  with  care 
and  skill.  A  blunt  pencil  pressed  up  hard  on  the  paper  will 
reduce  the  area  of  the  diagram  five  per  cent  or  more ;  on  the 
other  hand  a  medium  pencil  drawing  a  faint  but  legible  line 
will  affect  the  area  very  little.  Any  considerable  friction  of 
the  piston  of  the  indicator  will  destroy  the  value  of  the  diagram. 

Errors  of  the  scale  of  the  spring  can  be  readily  determined 
and  investigated  by  loading  the  spring  with  known  weights, 
when  properly  supported,  out  of  the  indicator.  Other  tests  of 
the  indicator  are  difficult  and  are  likely  to  be  misleading,  as  in 
general  such  tests  consist  in  comparing  the  indicator  with  either 
a  mercury  column  or  a  gauge  when  subjected  to  the  same 
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pressure.  Now  a  gauge,  and  still  more  a  mercury  column,  can 
be  used  only  for  measuring  steady  pressure,  while  an  indicator- 
piston  is  sure  to  show  excessive  friction  if  it  does  not  stick 
fast  when  exposed  to  a  steady  pressure.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  test  made  by  changing  pressure  progressively  on  both 
an  indicator  and  a  gauge  or  mercury  column  is  likely  to  lead  to 
errors  in  the  indications  of  both  instruments.  The  only  satis- 
factory way  of  testing  an  indicator  is  to  subject  it  to  changing 
pressure,  so  as  to  simulate  the  action  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine,  and  to  measure  the  pressure  with  a  mercury  col- 
umn or  a  gauge.  The  two  pressures  may  differ  by  five  or  ten 
pounds  and  may  be  varied  progressively  at  a  rate  adapted  to 
the  use  of  a  mercury  column  or  gauge.  Very  few  instruments 
for  thus  testing  indicators  have  been  made,  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  adapted  to  commercial  work.  Such  investigations 
show  that  the  error  of  an  indicator  need  not  be  more  than  one 
or  two  per  cent. 

Scales. — Weighing  should  be  done  on  scales  adapted  to 
the  load;  overloading  leads  to^excessive  friction  at  the  knife- 
edges  and  to  lack  of  delicacy.  Good  commercial  platform 
scales,  when  tested  with  standard  weights,  are  sufficient  for 
engineering  work. 

Coal  and  ashes  are  readily  weighed  in  barrows,  for  which 
the  tare  is  determined  by  weighing  empty.  Water  is  weighed 
in  barrels  or  tanks.  The  water  can  usually  be  pumped  in  or 
allowed  to  run  in  under  a  head,  so  that  the  barrel  or  tank  can 
be  filled  promptly.  Large  quick-opening  valves  must  be  used 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  out  quickly.  As  the  receptacle  will 
seldom  drain  properly,  it  is  not  well  to  wait  for  it  to  drain,  but 
to  close  the  exit-valve  and  weigh  empty  with  whatever  small 
amount  of  water  may  be  caught  in  it.  Neither  is  it  well  to  try 
to  fill  the  receptacle  to  a  given  weight,  as  the  jet  of  water 
running  in  may  affect  the  weighing.  With  large  enough  scales 
and  tanks  the  largest  amounts  of  water  used  for  engine  tests 
may  be  readily  handled. 

Measuring  Water. — When  it  is  not  convenient  to  weigh 
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water  directly  it  may  be  measured  in  tanks  cfr  other  receptacles 
of  known  volume.  Commonly  two  are  used,  so  that  one  may 
fill  while  the  other  is  emptied.  The  volume  of  a  receptacle 
may  be  calculated  from  its  dimensions  or  may  bie  determined 
by  weighing  in  water  enough  to  fill  it.  When  desired  a 
receptacle  may  be  provided  with  a  scale  showing  the  depth  of 
the  water,  and  so  partial  volumes  can  be  determined.  A  closed 
receptacle  may  be  used  to  measure  hot  water  or  cthcf  fluids. 
Water  metres  are  of  two  kinds:  some  measure  the 
water  by  the  displacement  of  a  piston  or  of  pistons ;  in  others  the 
water  is  recorded  by  a  rotating  piece  which  is  commonly  made 
of  a  material  having  nearly  the  density  of  water.  The  latter 
may  serve  to  check  the  use  of  water  drawn  from  a  city  water- 
supply,  but  they  are  seldom  reliable  enough  for  use  in  engine- 
testing.  Piston  water-metres  can  be  made  to  give  almost  any 
desired  degree  of  accuracy;  good  commercial  piston-metres 
seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  error.  They 
should  always  be  tested  under  the  conditions  of  the  test, 
taking  account  of  both  the  amount  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  measured.  Tests  of  marine  engines  can  hardly  be 
made  without  th«  aid  of  a  metre.  For  such  tests  the  metre 
may  be  placed  on  a  by-pass  through  which  the  feed-water 
from  the  surface- condenser  can  be  made  to  pass  by  closing  a 
valve  on  the  direct  line  of  feed-pipe.  If  necessary  the  metre 
can  be  quickly  shut  off  and  the  direct  line  can  be  opened. 
The  chief  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  a  metre  is  due  to  air  in 
the  water;  to  avoid  error  from  this  source  the  metre  should 
be  frequently  vented  to  allow  air  to  escape  without  being 
recorded  by  the  metre. 

Weirs  and  Orifices. — So  far  as  possible  the  use  of  weirs 
and  orifices  for  water  during  engine  tests  should  be  avoided, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainties  unavoidably  connected 
with  such  hydraulic  measurements,  difficulties  are  liable  to 
arise  from  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  from  the  oil  in  it. 
A  very  little  oil  is  enough  to  sensibly  affect  the  coefficient  for 
a  weir  or  orifice.     The  water  flowing  from  the  hot-well  of  a 
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jet-condensing  engine  is  so  large  in  amount  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  measure  it  on  a  weir;  the  effect  of  temperature 
and  oil  is  less  than  when  the  same  method  is  used  for 
measuring  condensed  steam  from  a  surface-condenser. 

Calorimeters. — When  superheated  steam  is  supplied  to 
an  engine  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
in  the  steam-pipe  near  the  engine.  When  moist  steam  is 
used  the  condition  of  the  steam  must  be  determined  by 
a  calorimetric  experiment.  Four  kinds  of  calorimeters  will 
be  described  out  of  a  large  number  that  have  been  used 
by  different  experimenters  and  at  different  times.  They  are 
the  barrel  calorimeter,  the  Barrus  continuous  water-calorim- 
eter, the  throttling- calorimeter,  and  the  separating  calorim- 
eter. 

The  Barrel  Calorimeter. — A  wooden  barrel  set  on  scales 
is  provided  with  a  large  valve  for  emptying  it,  and  provision 
is  made  for  filling  it  with  cold  water,  usually  from  a  hydrant- 
pipe,  and  for  bringing  the  steam  to  be  tested.  Some  form 
of  stirrer  must  be  used,  a  good  form  being  a  wooden  propeller- 
wheel  on  a  wooden  shaft  with  a  hand-crank. 

The  method  of  making  a  test  is  as  follows:  The  barrel  is 
weighed  empty,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  cold  water  is  run  in 
and  weighed.  The  temperature  of  the  cold  water  should  be 
taken  as  it  enters.  The  steam-pipe  usually  terminates  in  a 
piece  of  rubber  hose  which  may  be  swung  into  or  out  of  the 
barrel.  When  the  barrel  is  nearly  filled  with  cold  water  the 
steam-valve  may  be  opened  until  all  condensed  water  is  blown 
from  the  pipe  and  the  hose,  is  warmed  up ;  then  the  hose  may 
be  swung  into  the  barrel  and  steam  may  be  run  into  the  water 
till  a  proper  amount  is  condensed.  A  preliminary  calculation 
will  determine  the  proper  weights  of  water  and  steam  to  give 
a  good  range  of  temperatures  in  the  calorimeter.  After  the 
steam  is  run  in  the  water  in  the  barrel  may  be  well  stirred 
and  the  highest  temperature  taken  as  the  final  temperature. 

To  eliminate  the  action  of  the  wood  of  the  barrel  one^or 
more  tests  are  made  and  rejected,  and  the  times  of  running  in 
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water  and  steam  are  made  equal,  so  that  the  barrel,  which  is 
already  warmed  by  the  preceding  test,  may  give  up  as  much 
heat  during  one  part  of  the  process  as  it  receives  during  the 
other  part. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is/,  and  the  part  of  each  pound 
of  the  mixture  which  is  steam  is  represented  by  x^  while  the 
initial  and  final  temperatures  of  the  water  are  /,  and  /, ,  and 
the  weights  of  the  water  and  steam  are  W  and  w,  then 

.-.     ;,^^(^^-^0"^(^-^^),   -.     .     .      (265) 
wr  ^     ^ 

r  and  q  being  the  latent  heat  and  heat  of  the  liquid  for  the 
pressure  /,  and  q^  and  q^  being  the  heats  of  the  liquid  for  the 
temperatures  /,  and  /,  . 

For  example^  suppose  that  180  pounds  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60°. 2  F.  are  run  into  a  barrel  calorimeter,  and  that 
the  final  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  is  103^.6 
F.,  after  7J  pounds  of  steam  at  73.8  pounds  by  the  gauge  are 
run  in  and  condensed.  At  an  absolute  pressure  of  88.5 
pounds  r=  890.4,  q  =  288.8;  the  heats  of  the  liquid  at 
6o^2  and  103°. 6  are  28.32  and  71.6. 

180(71.6  -  28.32)  —  7.25(288.8  —  71.6) 

X  =  — ^—^-rri — — =  0.963  ; 

7.25  X  890.4  ^  ^' 

consequently  the  per  cent  of  priming  is  3.7. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  kind  of  calorimeter  that  satis- 
factory results  are  difficult  to  attain  even  when  every  care  and 
precaution  are  used,  and  that  a  small  error  in  determining  the 
weight  of  steam,  which  is  obtained  by  subtraction,  niakes  a 
large  difference  in  the  result. 

Continuous  Water-calorimeter. — The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  weight  of  steam  with  sufficient  accuracy  which 
occurs  in  the  use  of  the  barrel  calorimeter  is  avoided  in  the  use 
of  the  continuous  water-calorimeter,  represented  by  Fig.  68. 
This  calorimeter  is  essentially  a  small  surface-condenser  '^f 
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special  form,  so  arranged  that  the  condensed  steam  is  weighed 
separately  from  the  cooling  water. 

Steam  is  brought  to  the  calorimeter  by  the  pipe/,  with  the 
gauge  i  for  giving  the  pressure.     The  pipe  ^ ,  which  forms  the 


OOLO  WATW 


Fig.  68. 

condensing  surface,  and  which  may  conveniently  be  made  of 
brass  pipe  one  inch  in  diameter,  should  have  the  joints,  above 
and  below,  clear  of  the  bucket  containing  the  cooling  water. 
Steam  is  let  into  the  pipe  a  at  full  boiler-pressure,  and  the  con- 
densed water  gathers  in  the  pipe  below,  where  the  water-level 
is  shown  at  e.  The  height  of  the  water  at  e  is  kept  constant 
by  aid  of  the  valve  at  d,  which  may  have  a  long  wooden  handle 
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attached  for  convenient  regulation.  At  h  there  is  a  thermome- 
ter to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  condensed  steam. 
Since  this  temperature  is  only  a  little  less  than  that  due  to  the 
boiler-pressure,  the  condensed  water  should  be  led  through  a 
cooler  like  a  simple  surface-condenser,  with  a  separate  stream 
of  cooling  water,  and  the  cooled  water  may  be  collected  and 
weighed  on  suitable  scales. 

The  cooling  water  for  the  calorimeter  is  brought  by  the 
pipe  b  with  a  valve  for  regulating  the  supply,  and  is  led  away 
to  a  barrel  on  scales  by  the  pipe  r,  with  a  valve  to  regulate  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  bucket.  To  insure  a  good  circula- 
tion and  a  proper  mingling  of  the  cooling  water  the  current  is 
directed  through  a  rubber  hose  to  the  bottom  of  the  inner 
cylinder  around  the  pipe  tf,  thence  up  and  into  the  top  of 
the  outer  cylinder,  thence  down  and  out  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cylinder  and  over  a  weir  at  the  exit.  The  temperatures  of  the 
cooling  water  at  entrance  and  exit  are  taken  by  the  thermom- 
eters /  and  g,  which  should  be  reliable  to  ^V  ^^  <^"^  degree 
Fahrenheit. 

The  pipe  j  leading  to  the  calorimeter  and  the  pipe  con- 
taining the  condensed  steam  should  be  well  wrapped  as  far  as 
to  the  valve  at  d.  At  k  there  is  a  brass  cone  to  protect  the 
covering  of  the  pipe  from  water. 

Though  not  essential,  it  is  convenient  to  line  the  bucket 
with  sheet  metal. 

In  preparing  for  a  test  the  water  and  steam  are  let  on 
and  properly  regulated,  and  the  calorimeter  is  allowed  to 
run  till  all  parts  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature; the  cooling  water  from  c  and  the  condensed  steam 
are  then  directed  into  the  receptacles  for  weighing,  and  the 
time  is  noted  as  the  beginning  of  the  test.  The  steam-pres- 
sure and  the  several  temperatures  are  taken  at  intervals  and 
recorded.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  the 
cooling  water  and  condensed  water  are  diverted  from  the 
weighing  receptacles,  and  the  time  is  noted  as  the  end  of  the 
test.     The  quantities  of  the  cooling  and  condensed  water  can 
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be  weighed  at  the  end  of  the  test,  or  the  test  may  be  made 
continuous  for  any  desired  length  of  time  by  having  two 
weighing  receptacles  for  each,  and  filling  and  emptying  them 
alternately. 

The  radiation  in  thermal  units  per  hour  must  be  deter- 
mined by  running  the  calorimeter  without  cooling  water  and 
with  the  bucket  filled  with  hair-felt. 

In  this  or  any  form  of  calorimeter  that  is  capable  of  giving 
accurate  results  it  is  essential  that  the  steam -pressure  should 
not  change  during  a  test,  since  a  considerable  change  of  pres- 
sure will  vitiate  the  results  on  account  of  the  heat  absorbed 
or  yielded  by  the  pipes  leading  to  the  condenser. 

Let  W  and  w  be  the  weights  of  the  condensing  water  and 
condensed  steam  for  the  test,  and  let  /  be  the  steam-pressure 
and  /,  the  final  temperature  of  the  condensed  steam  taken  by 
the  thermometer  at  A,  while  /,  and  /,  are  the  initial  and  final 
temperatures  of  the  cooling  water ;  finally,  let  the  radiation 
during  the  test  be  e  thermal  units. 

Then 

w{xr  +  ^  -  ^.)  =  W{(i^  -  q^  +  e\ 

,.,,^^(^,-^,)  +  ^-M^-gO     .     .     (266) 

Example. — The  following  are  the  data  of  a  test  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Institute  of  Technology: 


Initial  temperature  of  cooling  water. 
Final  **  '*        '*  " 

Temperature  of  condensed  steam,    . 
Pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
Pressure  of  steam  by  gauge, 
Duration  of  test, 
Radiation  per  hour, 
Weight  of  cooling  water,  . 
'*        **  condensed  water. 


37^49  F. 
83°.84  F. 
304^88  F. 

14.8  lbs.  persq.  in. 

72.4    **     **     **    ** 

40  minutes. 
180  B.  T.  u. 
573-5  pounds. 


X  = 


29.89 
,573»5(5i>9^  -  5-53)+ 120 -29.89(287.6 -274.4)^ 


29.89  X  891.2 
X  =  0.988. 
Per  cent  of  priming,  1.2. 
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It  is  apparent  'that  any  surface-condenser  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  calorimeter,  except  that  it  is  not 
usually  convenient  to  fill  such  a  condenser  with  steam  at 
boiler-pressure.  Since  the  wire-drawing  of  steam  in  a  well- 
wrapped  valve  is  accompanied  with  little  loss  of  heat,  this 
need  not  interfere  with  such  a  use  of  a  condenser.  In 
an  engine  test  the  quality  of  exhaust-steam  flowing  to  a 
jet  or  a  surface  condenser  can  be  determined  by  equation 
(265)  or  (266),  except  that  the  external  radiation  cannot 
always  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Throttling-calorimeter — A  simple  form  of  calorimeter, 
devised  by  the  author,  is  shown  by  Fig.  69,  where  ^  is  a 
reservoir  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  10  inches  long  to  which 
steam  is  admitted  through  a  half-inch 
pipe  b,  with  a  throttle  valve  near  the 
reservoir.  Steam  flows  away  through 
an  inch  pipe  d.  At  /  is  a' gauge  for 
measuring  the  pressure,  and  at  e  there 
is  a  deep  cup  for  a  thermometer  to 
measure  the  temperature.  The  boiler- 
pressure  may  be  taken  from  a  gauge 
on  the  main  steam-pipe  near  the 
calorimeter.  It  should  not  be  taken 
from  a  pipe  in  which  there  is  a  rapid 
flow  of  steam  as  in  the  pipe  ^,  smce 
the  velocity  of  the  steam  will  affect  the 
gauge-reading,  making  it  less  than  the 
real  pressure.  The  reservoir  is  wrapped 
with  hair-felt  and  lagged  with  wood  to  reduce  radiation  of 
heat. 

When  a  test  is  to  be  made,  the  valve  on  the  pipe  d  is 
opened  wide  (this  valve  is  frequently  omitted)  and  the  valve 
at  b  is  opened  wide  enough  to  give  a  pressure  of  five  to  fifteen 
pounds  in  the  reservoir.  Readings  are  then  taken  of  the 
boiler-gauge,  of  the  gauge  at  /,  and  of  the  thermometer  at  e. 


Fig.  69. 
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It  is  well  to  wait  about  ten  minutes  after  the  instrument  is 
started  before  taking  readings  so  that  it  may  be  well  heated. 
Let  the  boiler-pressure  be  /,  and  let  r  and  q  be  the  latent 
heat  and  heat  of  the  liquid  corresponding.  Let  /,  be  the 
pressure  in  the  calorimeter,  and  A^  and  t^  the  total  heat  and 
the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  that  pressure,  while  /, 
is  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  in  the  calorim- 
eter.    Then 

...     ^^^.  +  ^A^-0-^.      .      .      (,67) 

Example, — The  following  are  the  data  of  a  test  made 
with  this  calorimeter: 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere 14.8  pounds; 

Steam -pressure  by  gauge 69.8        ** 

Pressure  in  the  calorimeter,  gauge...      12.0       *' 

Temperature  in  the  calorimeter 268°. 2  F. 

1156.4  -f  0.48(268.2  -  243.9)  ~  285.3  ^  Q    88 . 
892.7  '^      ' 

Per  cent  of  priming,  1.2. 

A  little  consideration  shows  that  this  type  of  calorimeter 
can  be  used  only  when  the  priming  is  not  excessive ;  otherwise 
the  throttling  will  fail  to  superheat  the  steam,  and  in  such 
case  nothing  can  be  told  about  the  condition  of  the  steam 
either  before  or  after  throttling.  To  find  this  limit  for  any 
pressure  /,  may  be  made  equal  to  /,  in  equation  (267) ;  that  is^ 
we  may  assume  that  the  steam  is  just  dry  and  saturated  at  that 
limit  in  the  calorimeter.  Ordinarily  the  lowest  convenient 
pressure  in  the  calorimeter  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  table  following  has  been 
calculated  for  several  pressures  in  the  manner  indicated.  It 
shows  that  the  limit  is  higher  for  higher  pressures,  but  that 
the  calorimeter  can  be  applied  only  where  the  priming  is 
moderate. 

When  this  calorimeter  is  used  to  test  steam  supplied  to  a 
condensing-engine  the  limit  may  be  extended  by  connecting 
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the  exhaust  to  the  condenser.  For  example,  the  limit  at  100 
pounds  absolute,  with  3  pounds  absolute  in  the  calorimeter,  is 
0.064,  instead  of  0.046  with  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  calo- 
rimeter. 

LIMITS  OF  THE  THROTTLING  CALORIMETER. 


PRBSSURB. 

PrimiDg. 

Absolute. 

Gaufpe. 

300 
250 
200 

175 
150 
"5 
100 

75 
50- 

285.3 
235.3 
185.3 
160.3 

135.3 
no. 3 

85.3 
60.3 

35.3 

0.077 
0.070 
0.061 
0.058 
0.052 
0.046 
0.040 
0.032 
0.023 

In  case  the  calorimeter  is  used  near  its  limit — that  is,  when 
the  superheating  is  a  few  degrees  only — it  is  essential  that  the 
thermometer  should  be  entirely  reliable;  otherwise  it  might 
happen  that  the  thermometer  should  show  superheating  when 
the  steam  in  the  calorimeter  was  saturated  or  moist.  In  any 
other  case  a  considerable  error  in  the  temperature  will  produce 
an  inconsiderable  eflfect  on  the  result.  Thus  at  100  pounds 
absolute  with  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  10°  F. 
of,  superheating  indicates  0.035  Priming,  and  15°  F.  indicates 
0.032  priming.  So  also  a  slight  error  in  the  gauge-reading  has 
little  effect.  Suppose  the  reading  to  be  apparently  100.5 
pounds  absolute  instead  of  100,  then  with  10**  of  superheat- 
ing the  priming  appears  to  be  0.033  instead  of  0.032. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  no  allowance  need 
be  made  for  radiation  from  this  calorimeter  if  made  as  described, 
provided  that  200  pounds  of  steam  are  run  through  it  per 
hour.  Now  this  quantity  will  flow  through  an  orifice  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  under  the  pressure  of  70  pounds 
by  the  gauge,  so  that  if  the  throttle- valve  be  replaced  by  such 
an  orifice  the  question  of  radiation  need  not  be  considered. 
In   such  case  a  stop-valve  will  be  placed  on  the  pipe  to  shut 
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off  the  calorimeter  when  not  in  use;  it  is  opened  wide  when  a 
test  is  made.  If  an  orifice  is  not  provided  the  throttle-valve 
may  be  opened  at  first  a  small  amount,  and  the  temperature 
in  the  calorimeter  noted ;  after  a  few  minutes  the  valve  may  be 
opened  a  trifle  more,  whereupon  the  temperature  may  rise,  if 
too  little  steam  was  used  at  first.  If  the  valve  is  opened  little 
by  little  till  the  temperature  stops  rising  it  will  then  be  certain 
that  enough  steam  is  used  to  reduce  the  error  from  radiation 
to  a  very  small  amount. 

Various  modifications  of  the  throttling-calorimeter  have 
been  proposed,  mainly  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  size  and 
weight.  Almost  any  of  them  will  prove  satisfactory  in  prac- 
tice, but  some  will  be  found  to  be  liable  to  error  from  radia- 
tion or  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  opportunity 
for  the  steam  to  come  to  rest  and  properly  develop  the  super- 
heating due  to  throttling. 

Separating  Calorimeter. — If  steam  contains  more  than 
three  per  cent  of  moisture  the  priming 
may  be  determined  by  a  good  sepa- 
rator which  will  remove  nearly  all  the 
moisture.  It  remains  to  measure  the 
steam  and  water  separately.  The  water 
may  be  best  measured  in  a  calibrated 
vessel  or  receiver,  while  the  steam  may 
be  condensed  and  weighed,  or  may  be 
gauged  by  allowing  it  to  flow  through 
an  orifice  of  known  size.  A  form  of 
separating  calorimeter  devised  by  Prof. 
Carpenter*  is  shown  by  Fig.  70. 

Steam  enters  a  space  at  the  top 
which  has  sides  of  wire  gauze  and  a 
convex  cup  at  the  bottom.  The  water 
is  thrown  against  the  cup  and  finds  its 
way  through  the  gauze  into  an  inside 
chamber   or    receiver   and    rises   in    a  F^^.  70. 

*  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  Afech,  Engs,^  vol.  xvii,  p.  608. 
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water-glass  outside.  The  receiver  is  calibrated  by  trial,  so 
that  the  amount  of  water  may  be  read  directly  from  a  gradu- 
ated scale.  The  steam  meanwhile  passes  into  the  outer  cham- 
ber which  surrounds  the  inner  receiver  and  escapes  from  an 
orifice  at  the  bottom.  The  steam  may  be  determined  by  con- 
densing, collecting,  and  weighing  it ;  or  it  may  be  calculated 
from  tjiie  pressure  and  the  size  of  the  orifice.  When  the  steam 
is  weighed  there  is  no  radiation  error,  since  the  inner  cham- 
ber is  protected  by  the  steam  in  the  outer  chamber.  This 
instrument  may  be  guarded  against  radiation  by  wrapping 
and  lagging,  and  then  if  steam  enough  is  used  the  radiation 
will  be  insignificant,  just  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  for  the 
throttling-calorimeter. 

There  is  a  question  whether  this  instrument  or  the  throt- 
tling-calorimeter should  be  called  a  calorimeter;  perhaps  they 
may  be  better  considered  to  be  priming-gauges. 

Method  of  Sampling  Steam — It  is  customary  to  take  a 
sample  of  steam  for  a  calorimeter  or  priming-gauge  through  a 
small  pipe  leading  from  the  main  steam-pipe.  The  best 
method  of  securing  a  sample  is  an  open  question ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  question  whether  we  ever  get  a  fair  sample.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  composition  of  the  sample  is  correctly 
shown  by  any  of  the  calorimeters  described,  when  the 
observer  makes  tests  with  proper  care  and  skill.  It  is 
probable  that  the  best  way  is  to  take  steam  through  a 
pipe  which  reaches  at  least  halfway  across  the  main  steam- 
pipe,  and  which  is  closed  at  the  end  and  drilled  full  of 
small  holes.  It  is  better  to  have  the  sampling-pipe  at  the  side 
or  top  of  the  main,  or  otherwise  arranged  so  that  water  tric- 
kling along  the  bottom  of  the  main  shall  not  enter  the  calo- 
rimeter. Again,  it  is  better  to  take  a  sample  from  a  pipe 
through  which  steam  flows  vertically  upward.  The  sampling- 
pipe  should  be  short  and  well  wrapped  to  avoid  radiation. 

Indirect  Engine  Test — It  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  determine  the  steam  used  by  an  engine  directly  if  it 
has  not  a  surface-condenser,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  boiler 
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or  boilers  supplying  it  with  steam  do  other  work  also.  If  the 
engine  has  a  jet-condenser  then  the  overflow  from  the  hot-well 
may  be  determined  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  a  weir.  At  the 
same  time  the  engine  may  be  indicated  and  the  temperatures 
of  the  cold  injection-water  and  of  the  overflow  from  the  hot- 
well  may  be  determined.  If  possible  the  priming  in  the 
steam-pipe  should  be  determined  by  aid  of  a  throttling  calo- 
rimeter, and  if  the  engine  has  a  steam-jacket  the  radiation  may 
be  found  from  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  jackets  while 
the  engine  is  at  rest.  For  approximate  work  the  steam  in  the 
supply-pipe  may  be  assumed  to  be  dry,  and  the  radiation  may 
be  inferred  from  comparison  with  an  engine  of  the  same  size 
and  type ;  or,  since  the  radiation  is  nearly  constant,  it  may  be  . 
treated  as  a  constant  unknown  error. 

Suppose  that  the  engine  uses  M  pounds  of  steam  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  and  that  G  pounds  of  condensing  water  are 
used  per  pound  of  exhaust-steam ;  then 

Af(i  +  G:)  =  .4 (268) 

is  equal  to  the  overflow  of  the  hot-well  in  pounds  per  hour  as 
determined  by  the  aid  of  a  weir. 

If  the  injection-water  comes  in  at  the  temperature  /,-  and 
flows  from  the  hot-well  with  the  condensed  steam  at  the 
temperature  /^t,  then  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  condensing 
water  is 

where  q^^  and  qi  are  the  heats  of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  the 
temperatures  t^  and  /,.  The  heat  radiated  per  hour  may  be 
represented  by  R.     The  heat  changed  into  work  will  be 

60  H.P.  X  33000 

where  H.P.  represents  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  deter- 
mined from  the  indicator-diagrams. 
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The  heat  supplied  to  the  engine  per  hour  will  be 

M{xr  +  ^  -  ?J, 

where  r  and  q  are  the  heat  of  vaporization  and  heat  of  the 
liquid  at  the  pressure  /  in  the  steam-pipe,  and  x  is  the  quality 
of  the  steam;  usually,  jt  is  between  0.98  and  unity.  This 
equation  assumes  that  the  feed-water  is  drawn  from  the  hot- 
well  at  the  temperature  Z^^. 

But  the  heat  supplied  to  the  engine  is  equal  to  the  heat 
accounted  for  as  work,  by  radiation,  and  as  carried  away  by 
the  cooling  water,  so  that  we  have 

M{xr^q-q^  =  ^^-^'^^^  ^^°°^  +  ^  + ^g(g.-g,).  (269) 
From  equations  (268)  and  (269)  we  have 

60  H.P.  X  33000  ■    ^  .     ..  , 
— 1_  ie  4.  A{q^  -  q,) 

M= Ul ,      .     (270) 

xr+q-q,  ' 

by  which  the  steam  per  horse-power  can  be  readily  calculated, 
and  the  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute  can  be  found 
from  the  expression 

iJ/(jrr  +  ^-?»)-s-6o (271) 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

INFLUENCE    OF    THE    CYLINDER    WALLS. 

The  difference  between  the  action  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam-engine  and  the  calculated  action  of  steam  in  a  non- 
conducting cylinder  is  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder,  on  which  steam  condenses  during  admis- 
sion and  from  which  water  is  vaporized  during  expansion  and 
exhaust.  This  influence  is  so  intense,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  complicated,  that  any  attempt  to  base  the  design  of  a  steam- 
engine  on  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  cycle  for  a  non-con- 
ducting engine  leads  only  to  confusion  and  disappointment. 
This  became  evident  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  use 
the  results  of  the  thermodynamic  investigations  of  Rankine 
and  Clausius  for  that  purpose,  and  in  consequence  the  whole 
thermodynamic  treatment  of  the  properties  of  steam  and  of  its 
application  to  the  production  of  power  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  by  engine-builders.  Tests  on  engines  showed  an 
actual  steam-consumption  of  quarter  or  half  more  than  was 
given  by  theoretical  calculations;  and,  again,  the  conditions 
which  the  theory  indicated  as  favorable  to  economy  often 
gave  the  worst  results.  This  discrepancy  between  theory  and 
practice  was  most  notable  in  the  case  of  cut-off  and  expansion 
in  the  cylinder.  Thus  on  page  238  it  is  shown  that 
complete  expansion  to  the  back-pressure  gives  a  higher  effi- 
ciency than  incomplete  expansion  with  a  drop  at  release.  But 
many  experiments,  for  example  those  by  Isherwood  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Michigan  in  1861,  showed  conclusively  that  the  best 
economy  was  obtained  by  use  of  a  moderately  short  cut-off. 

301  . 
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U.S.  8.  MICHIGAN 
AbadHM  per  oeata  of  eat  off  ' 
OnUaatM  poonda  of  ■team 
per  hoiM  power  per  hoar. 


From  the  accompanying  table  of  conditions  and  results  it 
appears  that  for  the  engines  of  the  Michigan  the  best  econ- 
omy in  steam-consumption  is  given  for  a  cut-off  at  ^  of 
the  stroke.  The  same  result  is  shown  even  more  clearly  by  a 
diagram  in  which  each  cut-off  is4aid  off  as  an  abscissa  and  the 
corresponding  steam-consumption  is  laid  off  as  an  ordinate,  as 

shown  by  Fig.  71. 
To  make  the  dia- 
gram clear  and  com- 
pact, the  axis  of  ab- 
scissae is  taken  at  30 
pounds  of  steam  per 
horse- power  per 
hour.  An  inspection 
of  this  diagram  and 
of  the  figures  in  the 
table  show  a  regu- 
^  larity  in  the  results 
which  can  be  at- 
tained only  when 
tests  are  made  with  care  and  skill.  The  only  condition  pur- 
posely varied  is  the  cut-off;  the  only  condition  showing  im- 
portant accidental  variation  is  the  vacuum,  and  consequently 
the  back-pressure  in  the  cylinder.  To  allow  for  the  small 
variations  in  the  back-pressure  Isherwood  changed  the  mean 
effective  pressure  for  each  test  by  adding  or  subtracting,  as 
the  case  might  require,  the  difference  between  the  actual 
back-presure  and  the  mean  back-pressure  of  2.7  pounds  per 
square  inch,  as  deduced  from  all  the  tests. 

An  inspection  of  any  such  a  series  of  tests  having  a  wide 
range  of  expansions  will  show  that  the  steam-consumption 
decreases  as  the  cut-off  is  shortened  till  a  minimum  is  reached, 
usually  at  i  to  ^  stroke ;  any  further  shortening  of  the  cut-off 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  steam-consumption, 
which  may  become  excessive  if  the  cut-off  is  made  very  short. 
Some  insight  into  the  reason  for  this  may  be  had  from  the 
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Table    II. 

TESTS  ON  THE  ENGINE  OF  THE  U.  S.  S.  MICHIGAN. 

CYLINDER    DIAMETER,  36  INCHES  ;   STROKE,  8   FEET. 

By  Chief-Engineer  Isherwood,  Researches  in  Experimental  Steam 
Engineering. 


Duration,  hours 

Cut-oflf 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Boiler-pressure, pounds  per  sq.in. above 

atmosphere 

Barometer,  inches  of  mercury 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Steam  per  horse-power  perhour,  pounds 
Per  cent  of  water  in  cylinder  at  release. 


I. 

II. 

72 

III. 
72 

IV. 
72 

V. 

72 

VI. 
72 

72 

II/I2 

7/10 

4/9 

3/10 

1/4 

1/6 

20.6 

15.6 

17-3 

13.7 

13. 911. 2' 

21.0 

19  5 

21.0 

21.0 

21.021.0 

3O.1I29.8129.7 

30.1 

29.929.9 

26.5  26. 1I26. 3125. 8i25. 8125.6" 

38.0  33.8|32.7l34.7;34.5|36.8| 

10.7 

I5-3|27.2 

4i-7|39-6 

42.i| 

VII. 


72 


22.0 

29.9 

24.1 
41.4 
451 


per  cent  of  water  in  the  cylinder,  calculated  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cyHnder  and  the  pressures  in  the  cylinder  taken 
from  the  indicator-diagram.  The  method  of  the  calculation 
will  be  given  in  detail  a  little  later  in  connection  with  Hirn*s 
analysis.  It  will  be  sufficient  now  to  notice  that  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  of  the  Michigan  at 
release  increased  from  10.7  per  cent  for  a  cut-off  at  \^  of  the 
stroke  to  45.1  per  cent  for  a  cut-off  at  ^  of  the  stroke. 
Now  all  the  water  in  the  cylinder  at  release  is  vapor- 
ized during  the  exhaust,  the  heat  for  this  purpose  being 
abstracted  from  the  cylinder  walls,  and  the  heat  thus 
abstracted  is  wasted,  without  any  compensation.  The  walls 
may  be  warmed  to  some  extent  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
pressure  and  temperature  during  compression,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  heat  abstracted  during  exhaust  must  be 
supplied  by  the  incoming  steam  at  admission.  There  is 
therefore  a  large  condensation  of  steam  during  admission  and 
up  to  cut-off,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  thus  con- 
densed remains  in  the  form  of  water  and  does  little  if  any- 
thing toward  producing  work.  This  may  be  seen  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  table  of  results  of  Dixwell's  tests  on  page  371. 
With  saturated  steam  and  with  cut-off  at  0.217  o^  the 
stroke,  52.2  per  cent  of  the  working  substance  in  the  cylinder 
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was  water.  Of  this  19.8  per  cent  was  reevaporated  during 
expansion  and  32.4  per  cent  remained  at  release  to  be  re- 
evaporated  during  exhaust.  When  the  cut-oflf  was  lengthened 
to  0.689  of  the  stroke,  there  was  27.9  per  cent  of  water  at 
cut-off  and  23.9  per  cent  at  release.  The  statement  in  per- 
centages gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  cylinder  walls  when  the  cut-off  is  unduly  shortened;  it 
is,  however,  not  true  that  there  is  more  condensation  with  a 
short  than  with  a  long  cut-off.  On  the  contrary  there  is  more 
water  condensed  in  the  cylinder  when  the  cut-off  is  long,  only 
the  condensation  does  not  increase  as  fast  as  do  the  weight  of 
steam  supplied  to  the  cylinder  and  the  work  done,  and  conse- 
quently the  condensation  has  a  less  effect. 

Hirn's  Analysis. — Though  the  method  just  illustrated 
giyes  a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  our  first  clear  insight  into  the 
action  of  the  walls  is  due  to  Hirn,*  who  accompanied  his 
exposition  by  quantitative  results  from  certain  engine  tests. 
The  statement  of  his  method  which  will  be  given  here  is  de- 
rived from  a  memoir  by  Dwelshauvers-Dery.f 

Let  Fig.  72  represent  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  and 
the  diagram  of  the  actual  cycle.  For  sake  of  .simplicity  the 
diagram  is  represented  without  lead  of 
admission  or  release,  but  the  equations  to 
be  deduced  apply  to  engines  having  either 
or  both.  The  points  i,  2,  3,  and  o  are 
the  points  of  cut-off,  release,  compression, 
and  admission.  The  part  of  the  cycle 
from  o  to   I,  that  is,  from  admission  to 


1 


7 


Pj^  ■        cut-off,  is  represented  by  ^ ;  in  like  man- 

ner, by  c,  and  d  represent  the  parts  of 
the  cycle  during  expansion,  exhaust,  and  compression.  The 
numbers  will  be  used  as  subscripts  to  designate  the  properties 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  Ind,  de  Mul house,  i873  ;   Th/orie  M/chanique  de  la 
Chaleur,  vol.  ii..  1876. 

\  Revue  universelle  des  Mines,  vol.  viii.  p.  362,  1880. 
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of  the  working  fluid  under  the  conditions  represented  by  the 
points  indicated,  and  the  letters  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  operations  taking  place  during  the  several  parts  of 
the  cycle.  Thus  at  cut-off  the  pressure  is  /„  and  the  tem- 
perature, heat  of  the  liquid,  heat  of  vaporization,  condition, 
•etc.,  are  represented  by  /,,  ^,,  r,,  ;r,,  etc.  The  external  work 
from  cut-off  to  release  is  W^,  and  the  heat  yielded  by  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  due  to  reevaporation  is  Qi,. 

Suppose  that  M  pounds  of  steam  are  admitted  to  the 
•cylinder  per  stroke,  having  in  the  supply-pipe  the  pressure  / 
•and  the  condition  x\  that  is,  each  pound  is  x  part  steam 
mingled  with  i  —  ;r  of  water.  The  heat  brought  into  the 
•cylinder  per  stroke,  reckoned  from  freezing-point,  is 

Q^M^q^xr). (2>2j 

Should  the  steam  be  superheated  in  the  supply-pipe 'to 
the  temperature  /„  then 

Q^M\\^clU^t)\  ....  (273) 
in  which  Cp  =  O.4805  is  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam 
at  constant  pressure. 

Let  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  entire 
weight  of  water  and  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  any  point  of  the 
•cycle  be  represented  by  /  ;  then  at  admission,  cut-off,  release, 
and  compression  we  have 

A  =  ^.(^.  +  ^.p.) ; (274) 

A  =  (.!/+ il/,)(^,+;r,p.);       .      .     .     (775) 

/,  =  (Ar+il/.X^.  +  ;r.p.);.     .      .      .     (276) 

/.  =  Mlq,  +  ;r,p.) ;....-..     (277) 

in  which  p  is  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  internal  work  due  to 
vaporization  of  one  pound  of  steam,  and  M^  is  the  weight  of 
water  and  steam  caught  in  the  cylinder  at  compression,  cal- 
culated in  a  manner  to  be  described  hereafter. 

If  the  steam  is  superheated  at  any  point  of  the  cycle 
the  corresponding  intrinsic  energy  may  be  calculated  by  aid  of 
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equation  (179),  page  133.    For  example  the  heat-equivalent  of 
the  intrinsic  energy  at  release  may  be 

/.  =  (J/  -r  m:)  I  ^^  plv,  _  ^,)  +  ^,  _l_  p,  I ,  (278) 

where  v^  is  the  specific  volume  of  the  superheated  steam  and 
J,  is  the  specific  volume  of  saturated  steam  at  the  pressure/,. 

k  is,  of  course,  the  constant  -  ,  as  given  on  page  129. 

At  admission  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  fluid  in  the 
cylinder  is  /,,  and  the  heat  supplied  by  the  entering  steam  up 
to  the  point  of  cut-off  is  Q,  Of  the  sum  of  these  quantities  a 
part,  A  Wat  is  used  in  doing  external  work,  and  a  part  remains 
as  intrinsic  energy  at  cut-off.  The  remainder  must  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  will  be  represented 
by  Q^.     Hence 

From  cut-off  to  release  the  external  work  W^  is  done,  and 
at  release  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  intrinsic  energy  is  /,. 
Usually  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  during  expansion,  supply 
heat  to  the  steam  and  water  in  the  cylinder.  To  be  more 
explicit,  some  of  the  water  condensed  on  the  cylinder  walls 
during  admission  and  up  to  cut-off  is  evaporated  during  expan- 
sion. This  action  is  so  energetic  that  /,  is  commonly  larger 
than  /,.  Since  heat  absorbed  by  the  walls  is  given  a  positive 
sign,  the  contrary  sign  should  be  given  to  heat  yielded  by 
them ;  it  is,  however,  convenient  to  give  a  positive  sign  to 
all  the  interchanges  of  heat  in  the  equations,  and  then  in 
numerical  problems  a  negative  sign  will  indicate  that  heat  is 
yielded  during  the  operation  under  consideration.  For  expan- 
sion, then, 

During  the  exhaust  the  external  work  W^  is  done  by  the 
engine  on  the  steam,  the  water  resulting  from  the  condensation 
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of  the  steam  in  the  condenser  carries  away  the  heat  Mq^^  the 
cooling  water  carries  away  the  heat  G{qk  —  ^,),  and  there 
remains  at  compression  the  heat-equivalent  of  intrinsic  energy 
/,.     So  that 


Qc^I^^I,^  Mq,  -  G{q,~q:)^AW, 


a 


in  which  q^  is  the  heat  of  the  liquid  of  the  condensed  steam, 
and  G  is  the  weight  of  cooling  water  per  stroke  which  has  on 
entering  the  heat  of  the  liquid  ^,-,  and  on  leaving  the  heat  of 
the  liquid  q^- 

During  compression  the  external  work  W^  is  done  by  the 
engine  on  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  end  of  com- 
pression, i.e.,  at  admission,  the  heat-equivalent  of  the  intrinsic 
energy  is  /^.     Hence 

It  should  be  noted  (Fig  72)  that  the  work  W^  is  repre- 
sented by  the  area  which  is  bounded  by  the  steam  line,  the 
ordinates  through  o  and  i  and  by  the  axis  OV.  And  in  like 
manner  the  works  Wty  W^,  and  W^  are  represented  by  areas 
which  extend  to  the  axis  OV.  In  working  up  the  analysis  from 
a  test  the  line  of  absolute  zero  of  pressure  may  be  drawn 
undir  the  atmospheric  line  as  in  Fig. 
73,  or  proper  allowance  may  be  made 
after  the  calculation  has  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  atmospheric 
line. 

For  convenience  these  four  equa- 
tions will  be  assembled  as  follows :  Fig.  73. 

a=  G+/p-/.-^W".; (279) 

Q,^I,^I,^AW,^ {280) 

Qc--I.-I.-M,,^G{q,^q,)  +  AW,',     .  (281) 

Q,=  I.-I.  +  AIV,. (382). 
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A  consideration  of  these  equations  shows  that  all  the 
quantities  of  the  right-hand  members  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  proper  observations  of  an  engine  test  except  the 
several  values  of  /,  the  heat-equivalents  of  the  intrinsic  ener- 
gies in  the  cylinder.  These  quantities  are  represented  by 
equations  (274)  to  (277),  in  which  there  are  five  unknown 
quantities,  namely  x^y  ;r,,  ;r„  x^^  and  M^.  Should  the  steam 
be  superheated  at  any  point,  as  at  release,  the  proper  modifi- 
cation must  be  made  as  indicated  by  equation  (278),  in 
which  case  we  have  the  unknown  z/,  instead  of  ;r,. 

Let  the  volume  of  the  clearance-space  between  the  valve 
and  the  piston  when  it  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  be  V^ ;  and 
let  the  volumes  developed  by  the  piston  up  to  cut-off  and 
release  be  V^  and  F, ;  finally,  let  V^  represent  the  correspond- 
ing volume  at  compression.  The  specific  volume  of  one  pound 
ol  mixed  water  and  steam  is 

7;  =  Ar«  +  0-, 

und  the  volume  of  M  pounds  is 

F=  Mv  =  M{xu  +  <r). 

At  the  points  of  admission,  cut-off,  release,  and  compres- 
sion 

F,=  iJ/,(;r.«,+  o-); (283) 

F.+  F,  =  (^/-+.J/.)(^.«.  +  (r);  .  .  (284) 
F.+  F.=(il/+J/.)(;r,«.  +  o-);  .  .  (285) 
F.+  r.  =  if/,(;r.«.+  ^) (286) 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
at  compression  is  nearly  if  not  quite  dry,  and  as  there  is  com- 
paratively little  steam  present  at  that  time,  there  cannot  be 
much  error  in  assuming 

;r,  =  I. 
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This  assumption  gives,  by  equation  (286^, 

in  which  y^  is  the  density  or  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  dry 
steam  at  compression. 

Applying  this  result  to  equations  (283)  to  (286)  gives 

V         c 
^.  =  -7^^ ; (288) 

^*  =  (17+^,--^'  ....    (289) 

^«~(^+^j«^     u^ ^^^) 

We  are  now  in  condition  to  find  the  values  of  /„  /„  /„  and 
/„  and  consequently  can  calculate  all  the  interchanges  of  heat 
by  equations  (279)  to  (282). 

If  the  steam  is  superheated  at  some  point,  as  at  release, 
proper  allowance  must  of  course  be  made.  Thus  we  may 
have  ^ 

F.  +  F.  =  {M^  M,)v, 
or 

K  +  K 
""'  =  J^'+Hf]'      •    •    •    •    (291) 

which  gives  the  means  of  calculating  /,  by  equation  (278). 
The  fact  that  steam  is  superheated  will  be  indicated  by  an 
apparent  value  of  x  greater  than  unity  when  calculated  by  one 
of  the  equations  (288),  (289),  or  (290).  It  is  probable  that 
any  test  of  an  engine  with  much  compression  will  give  super- 
heated steam  at  admission  when  ;ro  is  calculated  by  equation 
(288).  Recent  tests  by  Callandar  and  Nicolson  confirm  the 
conclusions  from  such  calculations.  There  will,  however,  be 
little  error  in  most  cases  from  assuming  x^  to  be  unity  as  well 
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as  ;r,,  and  the  work  will  be  a  little  simplified  by  such  an  assump- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  when  the  specific 
volume  and  pressure  of  superheated  steam  are  known  the 
temperature  may  be  calculated  by  equation  (177),  page  130. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  except  general  interest  for 
making  such  a  calculation. 

In  the  diagram,  Fig.  72,  the  external  work  during  exhaust 
is  all  work  done  by  the  piston  on  the  fluid,  since  the  release  is 
assumed  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  If  the  release  occurs 
before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  some  of  the  work,  namely,  from 
release  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  will  be  done  by  the  steam 
on  the  piston,  and  the  remainder,  from  the  end  of  the  stroke 
back  to  compression,  will  be  done  by  the  piston  on  the  fluid. 
In  such  case  W^  will  be  the  difference  between  the  second  and 
the  first  quantities.  If  an  engine  has  lead  of  admission,  a 
similar  method  may  be  employed ;  but  at  that  part  of  the 
diagram  the  curves  of  compression  and  admission  can  be  dis- 
tinguished with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  and  little  error  can  arise 
from  neglecting  the  lead. 

The  several  pressures  at  admission,  cut-off,  release,  and 
compression  are  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  indicator-dia- 
gram, and  the  pressures  in  the  steam-pipe  and  exhaust-pipe  or 
condenser  are  determined  by  gauges.  The  weight  M  of  steam 
supplied  to  the  cylinder  per  stroke  is  best  determined  by  con- 
densing the  exhaust-steam  iji  a  surface-condenser  and  collect- 
ing and  weighing  it  in  a  tank.  If  the  engine  is  non-condens- 
ing, or  if  it  has  a  jet-condenser,  or  if  for  any  reason  this 
method  cannot  be  used,  then  the  feed-water  delivered  to  the 
boiler  may  be  determined  instead.  The  cooling  or  condensing 
water,  either  on  the  way  to  the  condenser  or  when  flowing 
from  it,  may  be  weighed,  or  for  engines  of  large  size  may  be 
measured  by  a  metre  or  gauged  by  causing  it  to  flow  over  a 
weir  or  through  an  orifice.  The  several  temperatures  /,,  /,., 
and  tu  must  be  taken  by  proper  thermometers.  When  a  jet- 
condenser  is  used,  and  the  condensing  water  mingles  with  the 
^team,  t^  is  identical  with  /*.     The  quality  x  of  the  steam  in 
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the  supply-pipe  must  be  determined  by  a  steam-calorimeter. 
A  boiler  with  sufficient  steam-space  will  usually  deliver  nearly 
dry  steam ;  that  is,  x  will  be  nearly  unity.  If  the  steam  is 
superheated,  its  temperature  /,  may  be  taken  by  a  ther- 
mometer. 

Let  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  etc.,  be  Qt\ 
this  is  commonly  called  the  radiation.  Let  the  heat  supplied 
by  the  jacket  be  (2y-  Of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  cylinder  per 
stroke,  a  portion  is  changed  into  work,  a  part  is  carried  away 
by  the  condensed  steam  and  the  cooling  or  condensing  water, 
and  the  remainder  is  lost  by  radiation ;   therefore 

a=  Q  +  Q-Mq,^G{q,^ql)^A{  W.  +  W,^  W,^  W,).    (292) 

The  heat  Qj  supplied  by  a  steam-jacket  may  be  calculated 
by  the  equation 

Qj  =  m{x'r'-\-q^-q"),.      .      .     .     (293) 

in  which  m  is  the  weight  of  water  collected  per  stroke  from  the 
jacket ;  x\  r',  and  q'  are  the  quality,  the  heat  of  vaporization, 
and  the  heat  of  the  liquid  of  the  steam  supplied;  and  q^  is  the 
heat  of  the  liquid  when  the  water  is  withdrawn.  When  the 
jacket  is  supplied  from  the  main  steam-pipe,  x'  is  the  same  as 
the  quality  in  that  pipe.  When  supplied  direct  from  the  boiler, 
jr'  m^y  be  assumed  to  be  unity.  If  the  jacket  is  supplied 
through  a  reducing-valve,  the  pressure  and  quality  may  be 
determined  either  before  or  after  passing  the  valve,  since 
throttling  does  not  change  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  steam. 
Should  the  steam  applied  to  the  jacket  be  superheated  from 
any  cause,  we  may  use  the  equation 

Qj  =  <l'  +  c,{t:  -  /')  -  q-\     .      .      .  (293a) 

in  which  \!  is  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam  at  the  tempera* 
ture  /',  and  //  is  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam. 

Equation  (292)  furnishes  a  method  of  calculating  the  heat 
lost  by  radiation  and  conduction ;  but  since  Q^  is  obtained  by 
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subtraction  and  is  small  compared  with  the  quantities  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation,  the  error  of  this  determinatioa 
may  be  large  compared  with  Q^  itself.  The  usual  way  of  de- 
termining (2#  for  an  engine  with  a  jacket*  is  to  collect  the  water 
condensed  in  the  jacket  for  a  known  time,  an  hour  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  and  then  the  radiation  of  heat 
per  hour  may  be  calculated.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  rate 
of  radiation  at  rest  is  the  same  as  when  the  engine  is  running, 
the  radiation  for  any  test  may  be  inferred  from  the  time  of  the 
test  and  the  determined  rate.  But  the  engine  always  loses 
heat  more  rapidly  when  running  than  when  at  rest,  so  that  this, 
method  of  determining  radiation  always  gives  a  result  which 
is  too  small. 

If  a  steam-engine  has  no  jacket  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  determine  the  rate  of  radiation.  The  only  available  way 
appears  to  infer  the  rate  from  that  of  some  similar  engine  with 
a  jacket.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  get  an  average  value 
of  Qt  from  the  application  of  equation  (292)  to  a  series  of  care-^ 
fully  made  tests. 

It  is  well  to  apply  equation  (292)  to  any  test  before  begin- 
ning the  calculation  for  Hirn's  analysis,  as  any  serious  error  is 
likely  to  be  revealed,  and  so  time  may  be  saved. 

When  the  radiation  Q^  is  known  from  a  direct  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  of  radiation,  we  may  apply  Hirn's  analysis  to- 
a  test  on  an  engine  even  though  the  quantities  depending  oa 
the  condenser  have  not  been  obtained.  For  from  equatioa 
(292) 

-Mq,  -  G{qu-ql)  =  G,  -  Q  -  C,  +  ^(fF.+  Wt-^W,^  W,\ 

and  consequently 

a  =  /.  -  /.  -  e  -  <2y  +  a  +  A{W,  +  fF.  -  W^.     (294> 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  analysis  to  a  non-condensing 

engine  or  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  heat  (3^  >  thrown  out  from  the  walls 
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of  the  cylinder  during  exhaust,  passes  without  compensation 
to  the  condenser,  and  is  a  direct  loss.  Frequently  it  is  the 
largest  source  of  loss,  and  for  this  reason  Hirn  proposed  to 
make  it  a  test  of  the  performance  and  perfection  of  the 
engine;  but  such  a  use  of  this  quantity  is  not  justifiable,  and 
is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion. 

The  heat  (2*  that  is  restored  during  expansion  is  supplied 
at  a  varying  and  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  source  of 
heat,  namely,  the  boiler,  and  though  not  absolutely  wasted, 
is  used  at  a  disadvantage.  It  has  beerr  suggested  that  an 
early  compression,  as  found  in  engines  with  high  rotative 
speed,  warms  up  the  cylinder  and  so  checks  initial  condensa- 
tion, thereby  reducing  Q^  and  finally  Q^  also.  Such  a  storing 
of  heat  during  compression  and  restoring  during  expansion  is 
considered  to  act  like  the  regenerator  of  a  hot-air  engine,  and 
to  make  the  efficiency  of  the  actual  cycle  approach  the 
efficiency  of  the  ideal  cycle  more  nearly  than  would  be  the 
case  without  compression.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
engines  of  that  type  have  exceeded,  if  they  have  equalled, 
the  performance  of  slow-speed  engines  with  small  clearance 
and  little  compression. 

Application. — In  order  to  show  the  method  of  applying 
Hirn's  analysis  the  complete  calculation  for  a  test  made  on  a 
small  Corliss  engine  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  will  be  given : 

Diameter  of  the  cylinder 8  inches. 

Stroke  of  the  piston 2  feet. 

Piston  displacement:  crank  end....  0.6791  cu.  ft. 

head  end. ....  0.7016     ** 
Clearance,  per  cent  of  piston  displacement : 

crank  end 3.75 

head  end 5.42 

Boiler-pressure  by  gauge 77.4  pounds. 

Barometer 14.8       " 

•    Condition  of  steam,  two  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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Events  of  the  stroke : 

Cut-off :  crank  end 0.306  of  stroke. 

head  end 0.320        " 

Release  at  end  of  stroke. 

Compression  :  crank  end 0.013  of  stroke. 

head  end 0.0391       " 

Duration  of  the  test,  one  hour. 

Total  number  of  revolutions 3692 

Weight  of  steam  used 548  pounds. 

Weight  of  condensing  water  used.. .  14,568  " 
Temperatures : 

Condensed  steam /^  =  141^.1  F. 

Condensing  water :  cold /,.  =    52°.9  F. 

warm /*  =    88^3  F. 


ABSOLUTE   PRESSURES,    FROM   INDICATOR-DIAGRAMS,    AND 
CORRESPONDING   PROPERTIES   OF  SATURATED   STEAM. 


Crank  End. 

Hbad  End. 

, 

/ 

f 

p 

u 

/ 

9 

P 

u 

Cut-oflf 

Release 

Compression. . 
Admission.... 

83.6 
29.2 
14.8 
21.8 

284.6 
217.8 

181. 1 
201.5 

813.0 
864.8 
893.2 
877.4 

5.190 
13.924 
26.464 

18.344 

83.3 
31.9 
14.8 
29.8 

284.4 
222.9 
181. 1 
219.0 

813.2 
860.8 
893.2 
863.9 

5.207 
12.804 
26.464 
13.664 

MEAN    PRESSURES.   AND   HEAT -EQUIVALENTS  OF   EXTERNAL 

WORKS. 

Admission... 
Expansion. . 
Exhaust . . . . , 
CompresMon 


Crank  End. 


Mean  Pressures,  ^^"ij^jjk."  ^"^ 


87.7 
44.5 
14.8 
18.3 


3.369 
3.877 
1.836 
0.0299 


Head  End. 


Mean  Pressures.  ^"^*Vt"  *"' 


89.3 
47-1 
14.8 
21.8 


3.711 
4.159 
1.847 
O.1104 


VOLUMES. 

CUBIC   FEET. 

Crank  End. 

Hkad  End. 

At  cut-oflf.            V^A-  Vi 

0.2333 
0.7046 

0.0343 
0.02550 

0 . 2626 

At  release,           K,--  K, 

odd 

At  compression,  Ko  --  Vt 

A I  admission.          P^a      

" 
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At  the  boiler-pressure,  92.1  pounds  absolute,  we  have 

r  =  888,4,         q  =  291.7. 
The  steam  used  per  stroke  is 

S48 
M  =  — =^—7 —  =  0.0742  pound. 
2  X  3692  ^ 

The  steam  caught  in  the  clearance  space  at  compression, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  steam  is  then  dry  and  saturated, 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mean  volume  at  that  point  by 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the  pressure  at  com«t 
pression,  which  is  0.03781  of  a  pound. 

0.0^4^  +  0.061;  c 
.-.    A/,  =  — ^^^^-^ ^  X  0.03781  =  0.0019  of  a  pound ; 

M+M^=:  0.0742  +  0.0019  =  0.0761  pound. 

The  condensing  water  used  per  stroke  is 

^         14568 

^  =  J^^l6^2='-973. 

Q  =  M{xr  +  q)=  ao742(o.98  X  888.3  +  291.8)  =  86.243 ; 

__       ^(0.02550  +  0.03806)  I 

''•  ^' ""  0.0019  X  i(^8  344+13.664)  "■  62.4x^(18.344+ 13.664) 
=  I.043- 

This  indicates  that  the  steam  is  superheated  at  admission. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  or  the  appearance  may  be  due  to  an 
error  in  the  assumption  of  dry  steam  at  compression,  or  to 
errors  of  observation.     It  is  convenient  to  assume  x^=z  i. 
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_        i(o-2333  +  0.2626) I ^ 

•**    ^'  ■"  0.0761  X  i(si90  +  5-207)      62.4  X  i(5.i90  +  5-207> 
=  0.6236. 

_       ^(0.7046  4-  0-7396) I 

•'•    ^*  ~  0.0761  X¥M'9^A+  12.804)      62.4X4(i3-924+i2.8o4> 
=  0.7088. 

'        /.  =  M.{q.  +  x,p.)  ;, 

••.    /.  =  i  X  o.ooi9[20i.5  +  219.0  +  1.00(877.4  +  863.9)] 
=  2.054. 

/,  =  (Jif+j/.)(^.+^,A); 

.•.    A  =  i  X  o.o76i'[284.6  +  284.4  +  0,6236(813.0  +  813.2)! 
=  60.238. 

/.  =  (^+iJ/„)(^,  +  ;r,p,); 

.•.    /,  =  i  X  ao76i[2i7.8  +  222.0  +  0.7088(864.8  +  861.8)] 
=  63.311. 

.••   /,  =  0,0019(181.1  +  893.2)  =  2.041. 

.'.     Qa  =  86.243  +  2.054  -  60.238  -  1(3.369  +  371  0  =  24.5  19* 

.\   Qs  =  60.238  -  63.311  -  i(3.877  +  4-i59)  =  -  7.091- 
a  =  /.-/.  -  Mq,  -  G{q,  -  ^,)  +  AlVr, 
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/.    Q^  =  63.311  —  2.041  —  0.0742  X  109.3 

-  1.973(56.35  -  2i.oi)  +  i(i.836+  1.847) 

=  —  14.721. 

.-.  Q^zzz  2.041  —  2.054 +  KO-0299  + O.I  104)  =  ai57. 

a  =  a  +  a  +  a  +  G.  =  2 .  764. 

Also,  equation  (292)  for  this  case  gives 

Q^^  Q  ^  Mq,^  G{q,^  qh-  AW 

=  86.243  — 8.110  — 69.723— (3.540+4.018— 1.841— 0.070) 
=  86  243  —  8.1 10  —  69.723  —  5.647  =  2.764. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  and 
conduction  per  stroke,  when  estimated  in  this  manner,  is 
affected  by  the  accumulated  errors  of  observation  and  com- 
putation, which  may  be  a  large  part  of  the  total  value  of  0,. 

Dropping   superfluous    significant    figures,    we   have    in 

B.  T.  U. 

e  =  86.2,  Ga  =  24.5,        a  =  -7.i» 

a=-i4.7»        a  =06,  a  =  2.8. 

The  horse-power  of  the  engine  is 
778  X  S-647  X  3692  X  2  _ 

and  the  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  is 
548 


16,35 


=  33-5  pounds. 


The  data  and  results  for  this  test  and  for  four  others  made 
at  the  same  time  are  given  in  Table  II. 
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Effect  of  Varying  Cut-off. — An  inspection  of  the  inter- 
changes  of  heat  show  that  the  values  of  C  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  walls  during  admission,  increases  regularly  as  the  cut- 
off is  lengthened,  and  that  the  heat  returned  during  expansion 
decreases  at  the  same  time  so  that  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  heat  Qc  which  is  rejected  during 
exhaust.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  large  gain  in  economy  from 
restricting  the  cut-off  so  that  it  shall  not  come  earlier  than 
one-third  stroke.  Unfortunately  tests  on  this  engine  with 
longer  cut-off  than  one-third  stroke  have  not  been  made,  and 
consequently  the  poorer  economy  for  long  cut-off  cannot  be 
shown  for  this  engine  as  for  the  engine  of  the  Michigan. 

Hallauer's  Tests. — In  Table  III  are  given  the  results  of 
a  number  of  tests  made  by  Hallauer  on  two  engines,  one 
built  by  Hirn  having  four  flat  gridiron  valves,  and  the  other 
a  Corliss  engine  having  a  steam-jacket.  Two  tests  were  made 
on  the  former  with  saturated  steam  and  six  with  superheated 
steam.  Three  tests  were  made  on  the  latter  with  satu- 
rated steam  and  with  steam  supplied  to  the  jackets.  These 
tests  have  a  historic  interest,  for  though  not  the  first  to  which 
Hirn's  analysis  was  applied,  they  are  the  most  widely  known, 
and  brought  about  the  acceptance  of  his  method.  They  have 
also  a  great  intrinsic  value,  as  they  exhibit  the  action  of  two 
different  methods  of  ameliorating  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  cylinder  walls,  namely,  by  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
and  of  the  steam-jacket.  In  all  these  tests  there  was  little 
compression,  and  0^,  the  interchange  of  heat  during  compres- 
sion, is  ignored. 

Superheated  Steam. — Steam  from  a  boiler  is  usually 
slightly  moist,  jr,  the  quality,  being  commonly  0.98  or  0.99. 
Some  boilers,  such  as  vertical  boilers  with  tubes  through  the 
steam  space,  give  steam  which  is  somewhat  superheated,  that 
is,  the  steam  has  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  saturated 
steam  at  the  boiler-pressure.  Strongly  superheated  steam  is 
commonly  obtained  by  passing   moist  steam  from  a  boiler 
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through  a  coil  of  pipe,  or  a  system  of  piping,  which  is  exposed 
to  hot  gases  beyond  the  boiler. 

Superheated  steam  may  yield  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  before  it  begins  to  condense;  consequently  where  super- 
heated steam  is  used  in  an  engine  a  portion  of  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  walls  during  admission  is  supplied  by  the 
superheat  of  the  steam  and  less  condensation  of  steam  occurs. 
This  is  very  evident  in  Dixwell's  tests  given  by  Table  XXVII, 
on  page  371,  where  the  water  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-off  is 
reduced  from  52.2  per  cent  to  27.4  per  cent,  when  the  cut-off 
is  two-tenths  of  the  stroke,  by  the  use  of  superheated  steam ; 
with  longer  cut-off  the  effect  is  even  greater.  This  reduction 
of  condensation  is  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  gain  in 
economy. 

The  way  in  which  superheated  steam  diminishes  the  action 
of  the  cylinder-walls  and  improves  the  economy  of  the  engine 
is  made  clear  by  Hallauer's  tests  in  Table  III.  A  comparison 
of  tests  I  and  3,  having  six  expansions,  shows  that  the  heat 
Qa  absorbed  during  admission  is  reduced  from  28.3  to  22.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  heat  supplied,  and  that  the  exhaust  waste 
is  correspondingly  reduced  from  21.6  to  12.5  per  cent.  A 
similar  comparison  of  tests  2  and  5,  having  nearly  four  expan- 
sions, shows  even  more  reduction  of  the  action  of  the  cylinder- 
walls.  The  effect  on  the  restoration  of  heat  Qi,  during 
expansion  appears  to  be  contradictory:  in  one  case  there  is 
more  and  in  the  other  case  less.  It  does  not  appear  profitable 
to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  this  discrepancy,  as  it  may  be 
in  part  due  to  errors  and  is  certainly  affected  by  the  unequal 
degree  of  superheating  in  tests  3  and  5.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  actual  value  of  Q^  in  calories  is  nearly  the  same  for 
tests  I  and  2,  there  being  a  small  apparent  increase  with  the 
increase  of  cut-off,  which  is,  however,  less  than  the  probable 
error  of  the  tests.  The  exhaust  waste  Q^  is  much  more 
irregular  for  tests  3  to  7  for  superheated  steam.  The  in- 
crease from  81  to  87  B.  T.  U.  from  test  6  to  test  7  may 
properly  be  attributed  to  a  less  degree  of  superheating;  the 
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increase  from  66  to  8 1  B.  T.  U.  for  tests  5  and  6  is  due  to 
longer  cut-ofT  and  less  superheating;  finally,  the  steady  reduc- 
tion from  75  to  66  B.  T.  U.  for  the  three  tests  3,  4,  and  5  is 
probably  due  to  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  superheated 
steam,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  effect  of 
lengthening  the  cut-ofT.  Finally,  in  test  8  the  exhaust  waste 
is  practically  reduced  to  zero  by  the  use  of  strongly  super- 
heated steam  in  a  non-condensing  engine;  this  shows  clearly 
that  the  exhaust  waste  Q^  by  itself  is  no  criterion  of  the  value 
of  a  certain  method  of  using  steam. 

Steam-jackets. — If  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine  are  made  double,  and  if  the  space  between  the  walls  is 
filled  with  steam,  the  cylinder  is  said  to  be  steam-jacketed. 
Both  barrel  and  heads  may  be  jacketed,  or  the  barrel  only 
may  have  a  jacket;  less  frequently  the  heads  only  are 
jacketed.  The  principal  effect  of  a  steam-jacket  is  to  supply 
heat  during  the  vaporization  of  any  water  which  may  be  con- 
densed on  the  cylinder-walls.  The  consequence  is  that  more 
heat  is  returned  to  the  steam  during  expansion  and  the  walls 
are  hotter  at  the  end  of  exhaust  than  would  be  the  case  for 
an  unjacketed  engine.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
tests  I  and  1 1  in  Table  III.  In  test  i  only  a  small  part  of  the 
heat  absorbed  during  admission  is  returned  during  expansion, 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  is  wasted  during  exhaust.  In  test 
II  the  heat  returned  during  expansion  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
that  absorbed  during  admission,  though  a  part  of  this  heat  of 
course  comes  from  the  jacket.  About  half  as  much  is  wasted 
during  exhaust  as  is  absorbed  during  admission.  The  con- 
densation of  steam  is  thus  reduced  indirectly;  that  is,  the 
chilling  of  the  cylinder  during  expansion,  and  especially  during 
exhaust,  is  in  part  prevented  by  the  jacket,  and  consequently 
there  is  less  initial  condensation  and  less  exhaust  waste,  and 
in  general  a  gain  in  economy.  But  though  there  are  many 
tests  of  engines  both  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets, 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  results  that  engineers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  condilions  under  which  it  is  profitable  to  use 
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a  steam-jacket,  nor  as  the  amount  of  gain  to  be  expected 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

The  jacket  on  the  cylinder  of  a  simple  engine  is  usually 
supplied  with  steam  from  the  main  supply-pipe,  so  that  the 
pressure  in  the  jacket  is  little  if  any  more  than  that  in  the 
cylinder  during  admission.  As  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls, 
while  the  jacket  steam  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of 
the  walls,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  walls  during  admission 
comes  mainly  if  not  entirely  from  the  steam  in  the  cylinder. 
It  is  probable  that  the  action  is  much  the  same  when  the 
pressure  in  the  jackets  is  higher  than  that  of  the  steam  which 
is  supplied  to  the  cylinder,  as  is  the  case  when  full  boiler- 
pressure  is  let  into  the  jacket  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of 
a  compound  engine.  Now  the  heat  supplied  during  expan- 
sion, though  it  does  some  work,  is  first  subjected  to  a  loss  of 
temperature  in  passing  from  the  steam  in  the  jacket  to  the 
cooler  water  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  such  a  non- 
reversible process  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  loss  of 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  supplied  by  a  jacket 
during  exhaust  passes  with  the  steam  directly  into  the 
exhaust-pipe.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  direct  effect  of  a 
steam-jacket  is  to  waste  heat;  the  indirect  effect  (drying 
and  warming  the  cylinder)  reduces  the  initial  condensation 
and  the  exhaust  waste  and  often  gives  a  notable  gain  in 
economy. 

Application  to  Multiple-expansion  Engines. — The  ap- 
plication of  Hirn's  analysis  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a 
compound  or  multiple-expansion  engine  may  be  made  by 
using  equations  (279),  (280),  and  (282)  for  calculating  Q^^  Q^^ 
and  (2rf,  while  equation  (294)  may  be  used  to  find  Q^, 

A  similar  set  of  equations  may  be  written  for  the  next 
cylinder,  whether  it  be  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  com- 
pound engine  or  the  intermediate  cylinder  of  a  triple  engine, 
provided  we  can  determine  the  value  of  Q\  the  heat  supplied 
to  that  cylinder.     But  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  high-pres- 
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Table  IV. 

APPLICATION   OF   HIRN'S   ANALYSIS    TO    THE    EXPERIMENTAL 
ENGINE    AT    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 
compound;  cylinder  diameters,  9  and  24  inches;  stroke,  30  inches. 
Technology  Quarterly ^  vol.  XI,  p.  43. 


Test  numbers. 


Duration  of  test,  minutes 

Total  number  of  revolutions  

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-consumption  during  test,  pounds: 

Passing  through  cylinders 

Condensation  in  h.  p.  jacket 

'*  in  receiver  jacket 

**  in  1.  p.  jacket 

ToUl  

Condensing  water  for  test,  pounds 

Priming,  by  calorimeter 

Temperatures,  Fahrenheit: 

Condensed  steam 

Condensing  water,  cold — 

Condensing  water,  hot  

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  barometer^ 

pounds  per  square  inch  

Boiler-pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 

Vacuum  in  condenser,  inches  of  mercury 

Events  of  tbe  stroke,  per  cent: 
High-pressure  cylinder— 

Cut-off,  crank  end  

head  end 

Release,  both  ends 

Compression,  crank  end 

head  end 

Low-pressure  cylinder- 
Cut-off,  crank  end 

head  end    

Release,  both  ends 

Compression,  crank  end  

bead  end 

Absolute  pressures  in  the  cylinder,  pounds 
per  square  inch: 
High-pressure  cylinder- 
Cut-off,  crank  end 

head  end 

Release,  crank  end 

headend  

Compression,  crank  end 

head  end  

Admission,  crank  end  

head  end 

Low-pressure  cylinder^ 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

head  end    

Release,  crank  end  

headend 

Compression,  crank  end 

head  end 

Admission,  crank  end  

head  end 

Heat-equivalenu  of  external  work,  b.  t.  u. 

from  areas  on  indicator-diagram  to  line  of 

absolute  vacuum: 

High-pressure  cylinder— 

Dunng  admission,  A  fKa,  crank  end.... 

head  end. 


60 

4976 
82.93 

844-5 
43.0 


1006.8 

16066 
i.ojf 

93-4 
Sa.a 
105.8 

14.5 
X14.7 
a6.6 


16.8 
«5.7 
100.  o 
7.5 
IX. 5 

x8.o 
18.0 
xoo.o 
3-5 
5-5 


X06.5 
107. 1 
t9.9 
a4.7 
17.2 
17.8 
32.7 
43.9 

M.4 
I3.« 
3-4 
3-3 
X.9 
a.4 
3-4 
4>4 


3-59 
3-49 


n. 


60 

8a. 90 

8ao.o 

39.0 
5»-5 
74.5 

985.0 

16387 

91.4 
5a. a 
104. a 

US 
115.1 


115.5 
a6.6 


15.8 
>5.4 

lOO.O 

7.5 

XX. 5 

x8.o 
18.0 
xoo.o 
3-5 
5.5 


109.5 
107.7 

a4.8 
«7.7 
19.5 
35.5 
42.5 


M.5 

13.9 
3.3 
3-3 
a.o 

a. 5 
3-5 
4-7 


3.38 
3.47 


in. 


60 
4903 

8x.7a 

X05Q.0 
4a-5 


xa63.o 

ax8oo 
x..3J< 

86.0 
Sa.5 

ioa.6 


US 
XX5.4 
96.3 


•3.8 
a4.a 
xoo.o 
7-5 
X0.5 

US 

35.0 

xoo.o 

3*5 

4.0 


IV. 


60 
488a 
8X.37 

X086.0 
44 -o 
80.0 
88.0 


1398.0 
a  1960 

89.3 

53.7 
104.0 

xi5.^ 
36.3 


35.6 
xoo.o 

7.5 

xo.$ 

U-S 

35.0 

xoo.o 

3-5 

4.0 


«07.s 

X08.3 

X07.5 

X08.X 

37  0 

38.9 

33.a 
x8.o 

S:J 

90.X 

3X.3 

3«.5 

38.9 

45. a 

46.9 

U.7 

15. X 

X4.3 

U  9 

4. a 

4-a 

4.4 

4.5 

3.3 

3.9 

9.8 

3.9 

^•l 

3.7 

5.8 

4.9 

5  «3 

\% 

5-43 
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Test  numbers. 

L 

IL 

IV. 

IV. 

Hif  h-pressure  cylinder— 
During  expansion,  A  Wh^  crank  end.. . . 

7.94 

8.05 

8.38 

8.43 

head  end  — 

7.81 

7.97 

8.48 

1:3 

During  exhaust,  A  Wcy  crank  end 

a. 86 

9.96 

3." 

head  end 

9.91 

3.03 

3.18 

3.54 

During  compression,  A  IVdy  crank  end. 

0.67 

0.37 

0.38 

0.40 

headend.. 

0.7a 

0.7a 

0.7a 

Low-pressure  cylinder— 

During  admission,  A  fTa,  crank  end.. . . 

4.13 

4.15 

5-93 

6.11 

head  end  .... 

4.07 

4.13 

5*09 

6.as 

During  expansion,  A  Wb^  crank  end. . . . 

7.19 

7.a5 

7.78 

?:?? 

bead  end 

7.0s 

7.1a 

7.88 

During  exhaust,  A  We^  crank  end 

9.64 

a.55 

'A 

a.98 

head  end 

3»5 

3.10 

4.00 

During  compression,  A  Wd^  crank  end.. 

O.I3 

0.13 

0.17 

0.17 

head  end  . . 

0.33 

0.3a 

0.98 

0.99 

Quality  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.    At  ad- 

mission and  at  compression  the  steam  was 

assumed  to  be  dry  and  saturated: 
Hign-pressure  cylinder— 

At  cut-off jr, 

?^:5l 

71.11 

73.60 

76. a4 

At  release . . ..  jtj 

85.59 

S.97 

t 

83.73 

Low-pressure  cylinder— 

At  cut-off x\ 

%t 

11::; 

s:;^ 

u 

At  release x^ 

the  walls   of    the    cylinders,    in  b.  t.   u. 

Quantities  affected  by  the  positive  sign  are 
absorbed  by  the  cylinder -walls;  quantities 

affected  by  the  negative  sign  are  yielded 
by  the  walls: 

'  High-pressure  cylinder— 

Brouflrht  in  bv  steam ....O 

99.8a 
95.  aa 

—  15.01 

n:s 

-15.84 

196.90 

97.14 

—16.13 

131.30 
85.83 

— ia.6o 

During  admission.  .... .Qa 

During  expansion Qb 

During  exhaust Qc 

-'i:^ 
?:l^ 

« 10.04 
0.45 
3.4s 

-13.99 

-15.47 
0.47 

3-97 

Durinff  comoression.. . . .  Od 

Supplied  by  jacket Of 

Lost  by  radiation Q» 

1.87 

9  ao 

a.ao 

Second  intermediate  receiver- 

Supplied  by  jacket Qt 

Lost  by  radiation ^r# 

1:5 

\% 

\X. 

7.19 
1.60 

Low>pressure  cylinder- 

Brought  in  by  steam...  Q' 

96.a4 

94.86 

193.40 

"8.53 

During  admission .'V  ' 

7.63 
-  1.7s 

5.44 

—  x.ia 

9.«3 

-  a.03 

—  9.9a 

O.II 

10.57 
-0.97 

-1:U 

7.85 
570 

During  expansion ^t 

During  exnaust O'^ 

—  7.53 

2.91 

During  compression U^d , . 

0-33 
7.30 
4.44 

SuDolied  bv  lacket  . .   . .  u'i 

6.56 

4-44 

7.91 
5.70 

^^l«|^^a««»««          r      J^*"^^*       •  •        •  •  It'  <   ••••    ••••    •••• 

Lost  by  radiation  Q't 

Total  loss  by  radiation: 

By  preliminary  test. . . .  2^#  

7.39 
7.00 

J:^? 

?:i3 

9.58 
4.4a 

By  equation  

Power  and  economy: 

Heat-equivalents  of  works  per  stroke: 

High-pressure  cylinder. .yf  W 

8.0a 

2-^ 
8.97 

xo.ox 

10.17 
»o.53 

Low-pressure  cylinder. .  .AW 

8.10 

X0.04 

Totals  

16.1a 

x6.i6 

ao.05 

ao.70 

Total  heat  furnished  by  jackets 

14.30 

14-54 

18.  aa 

19.01 

Distribution  of  work: 

High-pressure  cylinder 

1. 00 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 00 

T  nw-oressure  cvlinder 

1.05 
63.19 
15.59 

80.47 
16.14 

Total  horse-power 

63.07 
15.96 

i\\ 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour     

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute  . . 

98a.  I 

975.1 

884.4 

983  8 
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sure  cylinder  a  part  is  changed  into  work,  a  part  is  radiated, 
and  a  part  is  rejected  in  the  exhaust  waste.  The  heat  rejected 
is  represented  by 

Q+Qj-AW-Q, (295) 

where  Q  is  the  heat  supplied  by  the  steam  entering  the 
cylinder,  Qj  is  the  heat  supplied  by  the  jacket,  A  W  is  the 
heat-equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  the  cylinder,  and  Q^  is 
the  heat  radiated.  Suppose  the  steam  from  the  high- pressure 
cylinder  passes  to  an  intermediate  receiver,  which  by  means 
of  a  tubular  reheater  or  by  other  means  supplies  the  heat  (2r» 
while  there  is  an  external  radiation  Q^^.  The  heat  supplied 
to  the  next  cylinder  is  consequently 

Q'  =  Q+Qj-AW-  Q.+  Qr-  Qr.  .    .    (296) 

In  a  like  manner  we  may  find  the  heat  Q"  supplied  to  the 
next  cylinder;  for  example,  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a 
triple  engine. 

It  is  clear  that  such  an  application  of  Hirn's  analysis  can 
be  made  only  when  the  several  steam-jackets  on  the  high-  and 
the  low-pressure  cylinders,  and  the  reheater  of  the  receiver, 
etc.,  can  be  drained  separately,  so  that  the  heat  supplied  to 
each  may  be  determined  individually. 

Table  IV  gives  applications  of  Hirn's  analysis  to  four  tests 
on  the  experimental  engine  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  using  the  high-  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders  only  as  a  compound  engine. 

Table  V  gives  application  to  four  tests  on  the  same  engine 
running  as  a  triple  engine. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  sets  of  tests  the  steam  in  the 
cylinders  becomes  drier  in  its  course  through  the  engine, 
under  the  influence  of  thorough  steam-jacketing  with  steam 
at  boiler-pressure.  In  the  triple-expansion  tes^s  the  steam  is 
practically  dry  at  release  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  All  of 
the  tests  show  superheating  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
which  is  of  course  possible,  for  the  steam  in  the  jackets  is  at 
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APPLICATION  OF  HIRN'S  ANALYSIS  TO  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
ENGINE  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

triple-expansion;   cylinder   diameters,  9,  16,  AND  24  INCHES  ; 
STROKE,  30  INCHES. 
Trans,  Am,  Soc,  Meek,  Engrs,^  vol.  XII,  p.  740. 


L 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Duration  of  test,  minutes 

Total  number  of  revolutions 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-con  sum  p*n  during  test.  lbs. : 

Passing  through  cylinders 

Condensation  in  h.  p.  jacket.. 
**   in  first  receiver- jacket 
"    in  inter,  jacket. .. . . . 

•*   in  sec'd  receiver-jacket 
**inl.  p.  jacket 

60 

II93 

57 
61 

85 
53 
89 

60 
5228 

87.1 

1157 
50 
64 
92 

5? 

60 
5173 

86.2 

1234 
29 
69 
97 
52 
90 

60 
5148 
85. a 

1305 

30 

72 
105 

51 

87 

Total 

1538 

22847 
0.013 

95.4 
41.9 
96.1 

14.8 

155-3 
25.0 

0.192 
0.215 

I.OO 

0.05 
0.05 

0.29 

I.OO 

0  03 
0.04 

0.38 
0.39 

I.OO 

1489 

22186 
0.012 

92.1 
42.1 
96.6 

14.8 

155-5 
25.1 

0.194 
0.205 

I.OO 

0.05 
0.05 

0.29 

I.OO 

0.03 
0.04 

0.38 
0.39 

I.OO 

1571 
20244 

O.OII 

102.4 

43.0 

106.3 

14.7 

156.9 

24.1 

0.245 
0.271 

I.OO 

0.04 
0.05 

0.29 

I.OO 

0  03 
0.04 

0.38 

0.39 
1.00 

1650 
20252 

0  012 

Condensing  water  for  test,  lbs. . . 
Priming,  by  calorimeter 

Temperatures,  Fahrenheit: 

Condensed  steam 

105-3 
42.8 

109.6 

14.7 

157-7 

23.9 

0.183 

o.:os 

1.00 

0.04 

0.05 

0  29 

I.OO 

0.03 
0.04 

0.3a 
0.39 

LOO" 

Condensing-water,  cold 

Condensing- water,  hot 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the 

barometer,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

Boiler  pressure,    lbs.    per  sq.   in. 

absolute 

Vacuum   in  condenser,  inches  of 
mercurv 

Events  of  the  stroke  : 

High-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut  off,  crank  end 

head  end. ........ 

Release,  both  ends 

Compression,  crank  end., 
head  end. . . 
Intermediate  cylinder — 

Cut-off.  boih'ends 

Release,  both  ends.   

Compression,  crank  end., 
head  end.... 
Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

head  end 

Release,  both  ends 
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Absolute  pressures  in  the  cylin 
der,  pounds  per  sq.  in.: 
High-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end , 

head  end 

Release,  crank  end , 

head  end 

Compression,  crank  end... 
head  end.... 

Admission,  crank  end 

head  end 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

head  end 

Release,  crank  end 

head  end 

Compression,  crank  end.. . 
head  end.... 

Admission,  crank  end 

head  end 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 

head  end 

Release,  crank  end 

head  end  

Compression  and  admission — 

crank  end 

head  end 

Heat-equivalents  of  external  work, 
B.  T.  u..  from  areas  on  indica- 
tor-diagram to  line  of  absolute 
▼acuum: 

High-pressure  cylinder — 
During  admission, 

A  IVa,  crank  end 

head  end .' 

During  expansion, 

A  IVb,  crank  end 

head  end 

During  exhaust, 
A  IVe,  crank  end. ..... 

head  end 

During  compression. 

A  fVd,  crank  end 

head  end 

Intermediate  cylinder — 
During  admission, 

A  IVa  ,  crank  end 

'        head  end 

During  expansion, 

A  IVb\  crank  end 

head  end 


I. 


145.9 

143.2 

41.3 

41.5 
43.7 
48.7 
64.5 
75.3 

37.2 
35.0 
13.6 

13.4 
16.3 

17.9 
20.4 
21. 1 

12. X 

12.0 

*      5.6 

5.4 

3.7 
4.3 


5-71 
6.61 

10.65 
10.81 

7.73 
8.08 

0.48 
0.62 


7.58 
7.43 

9.54 
9.22 


II. 


145.9 
143.1 
41.5 
40.5 
45.3 
47.9 
68.8 
74.8 

37.6 
35-3 
14  2 
13.8 

17.3 
18.8 
20.8 
22.8 

12.6 

12.4 

5.3 

5.8 

3.8 
4.5 


5.78 
6.37 

10.76 
11.04 

7.89 
8.15 

0.60 
0.64 


7.57 
7.55 

9.54 
9.31 


III. 


138.8 

140.3 

44.7 

45-7 
48.5 
54.5 
72.2 
86.7 


38.6 
39.6 
14-7 
14.9 
18.2 
20.3 
22.2 
24.2 

12.4 

13. 1 

5.1 

5.9 

4.1 
4.6 


7.00 
8.42 

10. 40 
tl.22 

8.44 
9.04 

0.49 
0.73 


7.98 
8.46 

9.91 

10. 37 


IV. 


138.3 
140.6 

48.4 
49.8 
53-2 
62.0 
81.2 
97.8 

40.9 
42.6 
16.0 
16.0 
19.0 
22.4 
23.1 
26.7 

132 

14.0 

5.7 

6.4 

4.2 
4.7 


8.19 
9.50 

10.25 
11.09 

9.02 
9.66 

0.50 
0.81 


8.64 
9.10 

10.64 
II. 14 
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I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

During  exhaust* 

^«^/ crank  end 

9.27 

9.47 

9.64 

10.54 

head  end 

9.27 

9.47 

10.18 

10.84 

During  compression, 

AWd.  crank  end 

0.39 

0.43 

0.57 

0.46 

head  end 

0.60 

0.70 

0.78 

0.84 

*  Low-pressure  cylinder — 

During  admission. 

^  A^a",  crank  end 

7.75 

7.95 

8.33 

•    8.97 

head  end 

7.99 

8.19 

8.66 

9.39 

During  expansion, 

AW^\  crank  end 

6.83 

7.10 

6.86 

7-45 

head  end 

6.87 

7.12 

7.34 

7.87 

During  exhaust, 

AWi',  crank  end 

5.08 

5.08 

4.62 

5.09 

head  end 

5.08 

5.16 

4.81 

5.00 

During  compression, 

^  ffV',  crank  end 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

head  end 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Quality  of  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 

der.   At  admission  and  at  com- 

pression the  steam  was  assumed 

to  be  dry  and  saturated  : 

High-pressure  cylinder — 

At  cut-off JTi  . . 

0.785 

0.784 

0.848 

0.875 

At  release jtj  . . 

0.899 

0.903 

0.920 

0.931 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

At  cut-off ...j:/.. 

0.899 

0.912 

0906" 

0.908 

At  release x% . . 

0.994 

superheated. 

superheated. 

superheated. 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

At  cut-off jr,". 

0,978 

superheated. 

0.970 

0974 

At  release x\' . 

superheated. 

superheated. 

superheated. 

superheated. 

Interchanges  of  heat  between  the 

steam  and  the  walls  of  the  cylin- 

ders, in    B.    T.   u.      Quantities 

affected  by  the  positive  sign  are 

absorbed  by  the  cylinder- walls; 

quantities  affected  by  the  nega- 

tive  sign    are  yielded    by  the 

walls : 

High-pressure  cylinder — 

Brought  in  by  steam  .  .Q. 

132.93 

130.77 

141. II 

M984 

During  admission Qa. 

23.54 

23.43 

17.49 

14-93 

During  expansion ^^.. 

-18.69 

-  19.28 

-  15-33 

-  14  03 

During  exhaust Q^.. 

-  8.36 

-7.22 

-350 

—  2.38 

During  compression . . .  ^j . 

0.45 

0.51 

0.49 

0.52 

Supplied  by  jacket . . .  .0.. 

4.56 

4.08 

2.39 

2.50 

Lost  by  radiation ^,.. 

1.50 

1.52 

1.54 

1.54 

First  intermediate  receiver — 

Supplied  by  jacket . . .  .^r . 

4.92 

5.20 

5.67 

5.95 

Lost  by  radiation.. .  • .  ,Qr*, 

0.58 

0.58 

0.59 

059 
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I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Brought  in  by  steam . .  ^. . 

131.89 

129  61 

137.87 

146.64 

During  admission.   . .  ,Qa, 

13.62 

11.74 

"•33 

11.75 

During  expansion Qb. 

-  i8.'65 

- 18.84 

—  20. 30 

-21.88 

During  exhaust Qe  . 

0.22 

1.57 

2.88 

3.41 

During  compression . . .  Qd  . 

0.44 

0.51 

0.62 

0.59 

Supplied  by  jacket Qf , 

Lost  by  radiation Qt  . 

6.82 

7.50 

7.97 

864 

a.45 

2.48 

2.50 

2.51 

Sec'd  intermediate  receiver — 

Supplied  by  jacket ....  Qr, 

4.20 

4.04 

4.27 

4.22 

Lost  by  radiation Qri 

1.20 

1.22 

1.23 

1.24 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Brought  in  by  steam  ,.Q\ 

132.14 

130.50 

138.61 

147.33 

During  admission Qj' 

5.85     . 

3.05 

5.57 

5.29 

During  expansion. ....  Qb" 

-9-51 

-7.09 

-8.65 

—  10.13 

During  exhaust Qc' 

2.53 

2.23 

-  1.44 

—  0.1 1 

During  compression. . .  Qd' 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0a 

Supplied  by  jacket ....  Qj' 
Lost  by  radiation Q^' 

7.08 

6,20 

7.41 

7.14 

4-34 

4.40 

4.45 

4.47 

Total  loss  by  radiation — 

By  preliminary  tests,  ^Qt» 

10.07 

10.20 

10.31 

10.35 

By  equation  (49) 

11.68 

10.19 

8.75 

8.07 

Power  and  economy: 

Heat-equivalents    of    works 

per  stroke — 

H.  P.  cylinder AW,, 

8.44 

8.34 

9.17 

952 

Interm.  cylinder. ...^  ff^'.. 

7.12 

6.95 

7.77 

8.42 

L.  P.  cylinder AW*\ 

9.64 

10.06 

10.87 

11.79 

Totals 

25.20 

27.58 

25.35 
27.02 

27.81 
27.71 

2973 
28.45 

Tot.  heat  furnisheci  by  jackets 

Distribution  of  work — 

High-pressure  cylinder... . 

1. 00 

I.OO 

I.OO 

I.OO 

Intermediate  cylinder 

0.84 

0.83 

0.85 

0.88 

Low-pressure  cylinder  . .  • . 

1.14 

X.2I 

I.I9 

1.24 

Horse-DOwer 

104.9 
14.65 

104.3 
14.31 

II3.I 
13.90 

120.3 

13.73 

Steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour. . . 

B.  T.  U.  per  H.  P.  per  minute 

247 

241 

236 

232 

full  boiler-pressure  while  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  below- 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  superheating  was  small  in  all 
cases — not  more  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  errors 
of  the  tests.  The  exhaust  waste  QJ'  from  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  in  the  triple-expansion  tests  is  very  small  in  all  cases 
— less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  cylinders. 
The  apparent  absurdity  of  a  positive  value  for  QJ'  in  two  of 
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the  tests  (indicating  an  absorption  of  heat  by  the  cylinder 
walls  during  exhaust)  may  properly  be  attributed  to  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  the  test. 

In  the  fourth  test,  when  the  engine  was  developing  120.3 
horse-power,  there  were  1305  pounds  of  steam  supplied  to  the 
cylinders  in  an  hour,  and  345  pounds  to  the  steam-jackets;  so 
that  the  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  passing  through  the 
cylinders  was 

1305  -T-  120.3  =  10.86  pounds, 

while  the  condensation  in  the  jackets  was 

345  -^  120.3  =  2.87  pounds. 

So  that,  as  shown  on  page  245,  the  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power 
per  minute  supplied  to  the  cylinders  by  the  entering  steam 
was  191. 1,  while  the  jackets  supplied  40.6  B.  T.  U.,  making 
in  all  231.7  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute  for  the  heat- 
consumption  of  the  engine.  In  the  same  connection  it  was 
shown  that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  for  this  test 
was  0.183,  while  the  efficiency  for  incomplete  expansion  in  a 
non-conducting  cylinder  corresponding  to  the  conditions  of 
the  test  was  0.222  ;  so  that  the  engine  was  running  with  0.824 
of  the  possible  efficiency.  In  light  of  this  satisfactory  con- 
clusion some  facts  with  regard  to  the  test  are  interesting. 

It  will  be  noted  that  149.84  B.  T.  U.  per  stroke  are  brought 
in  by  the  steam  supplied  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and 
that  28.45  B-  T.  U.  per  stroke  are  supplied  by  the  steam- 
jackets;  and  that,  further,  29.73  B.  T.  U.  are  changed  into  work 
while  10.35  ^^^  radiated.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  jackets 
furnished  almost  as  much  heat  as  was  required  to  do  all  the  work 
developed.  Of  the  heat  furnished  by  the  jackets  something 
more  than  a  third  was  radiated;  the  other  two-thirds  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  changed  into  work,  since 
the  exhaust  waste  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  practically 
zero. 

Table  VI  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  on  a  vertical 
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Table  VI. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION   VERTICAL   PUMPING-ENGINE   AT 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN. 

CYLINDER  DIAMETERS,  28.   48,    AND    74  INCHES  ;    STROKE,   60  INCHES. 

By  Professor  R.  C.  Carpenter,  Trans,  Am,  Soc,  Mech,  Engrs,, 
vol.  XV,  p.  313. 

Duration,  hours 24 

Revolutions  per  minute 20.3 

Pressures,  pounds  per  square  inch  : 

Gauge  at  throttle 121.5 

Vacuum 13.8 

Barometric 14.5 

High-pressure  jackets 121. 4 

Intermediate  and  low-pressure  jackets 56.5 

First  receiver 32.4 

Second  receiver 13,8 

Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent i.i 

Steam  used  in  jackets,  per  cent 9.3 

Indicated  horse-power 573-9 

Pump,  horse-power 521.0 

Friction,  per  cent 9.2 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour 11.8 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 217.6 

Hirn's    analysis,    interchanges   of   heat   between   the   walls   of  the 
cylinder  and  the  steam  ;  in  per  cent  of  total  heat  per  stroke : 
High-pressure  cylinder — 

Absorbed  during  admission 10.5 

Restored  during  expansion —  7.9 

Rejected  during  exhaust —  4.7 

Absorbed  during  compression 0.2 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Absorbed  during  admission 11.8 

Restored  during  expansion —  6.2 

Rejected  during  exhaust —  7. 2 

Given  up  during  compression .  0.2 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Absorbed  during  admission 2. i 

Restored  during  expansion ^  o.i 

Rejected  during  exhaust —  21.2 

Given  up  during  compression —  1.2 

Thermodynamic  efficiency 0.194 
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triple-expansion  pumping-engine,  together  with  an  application 
of  Hirn's  analysis,  which  is  especially  interesting  as  the  engine 
was  made  by  the  builders  of  the  experimental  engines  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  it  ran  under 
much  the  same  conditions.  Its  higher  efficiency  and  better 
economy  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  engine  was 
larger  and  superior  in  certain  details,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  good  vacuum  attained.  The  principal  difference  in  the 
results  of  the  application  of  Hirn's  analysis  to  the  tests  on  the 
two  engines  is  in  the  heat  rejected  by  the  walls  during 
exhaust;  for  the  experimental  engine  these  quantities  are 
small  for  all  three  cylinders,  and  in  particular  is  practically 
zero  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  while  for  the  pumping- 
engine  they  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  the  exhaust 
waste  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  large.  So  far  as  any 
significance  can  be  attached  to  this  comparison  it  shows  that 
a  considerable  exhaust  waste  is  not  incompatible  with  a  high 
economy. 

Alternate  Methpd  for  Compound  Engines. — When  the 
method  of  applying  Hirn's  analysis  to  a  compound  engine, 
which  has  just  been  explained  and  exemplified,  can  be  used 
it  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  comparison  of  the  observed  and 
calculated  radiation  losses  gives  an  excellent  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  test  in  general.  If,  however,  it  should  be 
impossible  in  any  case  to  properly  account  for  the  heat  added 
to  or  lost  by  the  steam  in  the  intermediate  receiver,  we  may 
still  make  an  application  of  Hirn's  analysis  by  the  following 
method. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  application'  to  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  by  the  method  already  explained. 
The  trouble  comes  in  the  determination  of  the  heat  Q  sup- 
plied by  the  steam  which  enters  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
But  by  applying  equation  (292)  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
we  have 

Ql  =  G'+(2/-^^ -^(^*-^.)-^(W^a+M^^-  w,^  w,\  (297) 
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and  consequently 
Q  =  Q:-Q;^Mq,-^G{q,-q>^-\-A{W.-^W,-  W,-  W,\  (298) 

by  aid  of  which  equation  Q  may  be  eliminated  from  the  equa- 
tion for  (2a'»  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  wall  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  during  admission.  Therefore  we  have  for  the  equa- 
tions for  a  compound  engine 

a  =  G  +  /o-A-^f^a; (299) 

Q,^I^--I^^AWt\ (300) 

a  =  /.-/.-G-a  +  a+^(W^+r^;);.    (301) 
a  =  /.-/-  +  ^w^.; (302) 

a '  =  G/  -  Q;  +  Mq,  +  G{q,  -  ^,)  +  /.-/, 

j^A(W,^  jf/-  w,)^   .    .    .    (303) 

i2/  =  //-//-^fr/; (304) 

Q/  =  f.'-f:-^^/^.-G(q,^g,)  +  AW;;     .     (305) 

G/  =  //-/o'  +  ^w^/ (306) 

Maire's  Tests. — In  Table  VII  is  given  a  large  number 
of  tests  on  important  engines  of  various  types,  together  with 
the  application  of  Hirn's  analysis.  Some  of  the  engines 
tested,  such  as  the  Cornish  engine  and  the  Bull  engine,  are 
out  of  date,  and  the  interest  in  some  others  is  impaired  by 
the  low  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  It  is  also  unfor- 
tunate that  Maire  did  not  separate  the  interchanges  of  heat 
during  the  admission  and  expansion  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  nor  does  his  report  allow  us  to  make  the  separation. 
We  have  consequently  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  only  the 
exhaust  waste  Q^  and  the  exchange  Q^  for  compression. 
Nevertheless  the  table  is  instructive  and  important. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  engines  and  the  conditions  of  the 
tests  were  as  follows : 

The  steam-consumption  was  determined  by  measuring  the 
feed-water  supplied  to  the  boiler.  The  steam  condensed  in 
the  steam-jackets  was  collected  and  weighed  separately.  The 
air-pump  discharge  was  allowed  to  flow  through  an  orifice 
under  a  measured  head;  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  the 
orifice  was  determined  by  direct  experiments.  The  per  cent 
of  priming  in  the  steam  was  determined  by  calorimetric  tests. 

The  test  i  was  made  on  a  single-cylinder  rotative  pump- 
ing-engine,  having  a  diameter  of  45  inches  and  a  stroke  of 
5  feet  6  inches.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  cylinder  were 
jacketed  with  boiler  steam.  The  steam  was  distributed  by 
separate  slide-valves  near  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  with 
expansion-plates  adjustable  by  hand,  on  the  backs  of  the 
main  valves. 

The  tests  2,  3,  and  4  were  made  on  a  Woolf  beam-engine 
driving  a  flour-mill.  The  cylinders  were  2\\  inches  in 
diameter  by  3  feet  5  inches  stroke,  and  38  inches  diameter 
by  5  feet  6  inches  stroke,  and  were  steam -jacketed  on  the 
sides  only.  The  steam  was  distributed  to  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  by  a  slide-valve  with  cut-off  plates  on  the  back,  and 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  by  a  piston-valve,  all  being 
worked  by  eccentrics. 

The  tests  5  and  6  were  made  on  an  unjacketed  horizontal 
Woolf  engine,  of  a  type  very  commonly  used  in  factories  in 
Lancashire.  The  cylinders  were  I5f  and  28^  inches  in 
diameter  by  4  feet  3  inches  stroke.  The  piston  speed  was 
about  680  feet  per  minute  and  the  load  was  light,  so  that  the 
5team  was  much  wire-drawn. 

The  test  7  was  made  on  a  compound  beam  receiver-engine 
with  the  cranks  at  right  angles,  working  pumps  directly  from 
the  beams.  The  cylinders  were  2 1  and  36  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  stroke  was  5  feet  6  inches.  Both  cylinders,  with  the 
■exception  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  the  receiver- 
covers,   were  jacketed  with  boiler  steam.     The  steam  was 
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distributed  by  slides,  one  at  each  end  of  each  of  the  cylinders, 
with  cut-off  plates  adjustable  by  hand. 

The  test  8  was  made  on  a  Cornish  engine  working  a 
single-acting  piston-pump  direct  from  the  beam,  and  having 
the  usual  Cornish,  double-beat,  steam,  equilibrium,  and 
exhaust- valves,  a  single-acting  air-pump,  and  a  jet-condenser; 
the  cylinder  was  68i  inches  in  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke,  and 
was  jacketed  on  the  sides  with  boiler  steam.  The  pump 
delivered  its  water  on  the  up  or  steam  stroke,  so  that  the 
preponderance  of  weight  on  the  pump-pole  was  only  enough 
to  overcome  the  suction  lift.  The  valves  and  piston  were 
inspected  to  assure  their  tightness  before  the  test.  The 
engine  was  doing  the  highest  duty  at  the  West  Middlesex 
Waterworks,  and  was  taken  as  one  of  the  best  engines  of  its 
type  now  working.  This  type  of  engine  was  developed  in 
Cornwall,  where  it  was  used  to  pump  water  from  deep  mines 
by  a  pump^rod  hung  directly  from  one  end  of  the  beam  while 
the  piston  wa$  hung  from  the  other  end  of  the  beam.  It  had 
no  fly-wheel,  but  the  pump-rod,  beam,  and  counter-weights 
made  in  the  aggregate  a  large  reciprocating  mass,  that 
absorbed  work  during  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  when  the 
steam-pressure  in  the  cylinder  was  high,  and  restored  that 
work  and  assisted  the  steam  to  complete  the  stroke,  after  it 
had  lost  pressure  through  expansion,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  stroke.  Such  a  reciprocating  mass  is  essential  to  the 
proper  action  of  the  engine  with  expansion.'  The  pumps  of 
the  original  engines  were  worked  by  the  weight  of  the  rods 
during  the  return  or  equilibrium  stroke,  at  which  time  there 
was  free  communication  between  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder. 
The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  was  open  to  the  condenser 
during  the  steam-stroke. 

The  tests  9  and  10  were  made  on  a  single-cylinder  beam 
rotative  pumping-engine,  having  a  diameter  of  32  inches  and 
a  stioke  of  5  feet  6  inches.  The  cylinder  sides  and  base  were 
jacketed  with  boiler  steam.     Steam  was  distributed  by  slide- 
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valves  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cyHnder,  with  cut-off 
plates,  adjustable  by  hand,  on  the  backs  of  the  main  valves. 

The  tests  il  and  12  were  made  on  a  single-cylinder  beam 
rotative  engine,  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  and  taking 
steam  from  the  same  boilers.  The  cylinder  was  27  inches  in 
diameter  by  6  feet  stroke. 

The  test  13  was  made  on  a  Bull  engine  with  a  cylinder  68 
inches  in  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke,  driving  direct  a  45-inch 
plunger-pump,  and  forcing  water  to  a  height  of  40  to  55  feet. 
The  valves  and  gear  were  of  the  usual  Cornish  pattern,  and 
thfc  sides  and  base  of  the  cylinder  were  steam-jacketed.  This 
type  of  engine  differs  from  the  Cornish  engine  in  not  having 
a  beam,  and  though  the  pump-rod  is  loaded  ^here  is  seldom 
sufficient  I'eciprocating  mass  to  allow  of  much  expansion.  In 
the  case  of  the  engine  tested  only  if  expansions  could  be 
obtained^  For  convenience,  the  steam-stroke  is  detailed 
under  the  heading  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  the 
exhaust-stroke  under  the  heading  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

The  tests  14  and  15  were  made  on  a  Woolf  beam  rotative 
engine,  working  a  double-acting  pump.  The  cylinders  were 
29  inches  diameter  by  5  feet  5  inches  stroke,  and  47^  inches 
diameter  by  8  feet  stroke,  and  jacketed  with  steam  on  the 
sides  and  ends. 

The  most  interesting  tests  for  our  present  purpose  are 
2,  3,  and  4,  since  they  show  how  a  compound  engine  is 
affected  by  steam-jackets.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  the 
interchanges  of  heat  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  not 
much  affected,  though  there  is  some  increase  in  the  heat 
restored  during  expansion,  and  the  exhaust  waste  is  less  when 
steam  is  used  in  the  jackets.  But  the  exhaust  waste  for  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  is  very  much  reduced,  and  may  in  a  large 
measure  account  for  the  gain  in  economy. 

The  comparison  of  test  7  with  tests  14  and  15  is  instruc- 
tive, for  the  latter  show  practically  no  exhaust  waste  from  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  while  the  former  has  a  considerable 
exhaust  waste ;  nevertheless  the  economy  for  test  7  is  notably 
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better  than  for  tests'  14  and  15.  The  advantage  is  probably 
due  to  the  higher  steam-pressure  and  larger  number  of 
expansions  enjoyed  by  the  engine  represented  by  test  7. 
This  is  only  one  more  example  to  show  that  while  the  exhaust 
waste  is  always  a  direct  loss  it  may  be  unadvisable  to  try  to 
reduce  it  to  zero  by  the  lavish  application  of  steam-jackets  or 
by  oiher  ways  of  supplying  heat  to  steam  on  its  way  through 
a  compound  or  multiple-expansion  engine.  It  will  be  shown 
later  that  it  is  possible  to  overdo  the  application  of  heat  in 
this  way  and  so  injure  the  economy  of  the  engine;  the  best 
result  appears  to  be  attained  by  a  judicious  or  a  fortunate 
compromise  of  the  gain  from  expansion  and  the  loss  from 
condensation  and  evaporation,  together  with  the  amelioration 
of  the  latter  by  the  use  of  steam-jackets  and  intermediate 
reheaters. 

Quality  of  Steam  at  Compression. — In  all  the  work  of 
this  chapter  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  compression  has  been 
considered  to  be  dry  and  saturated,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  little  if  any  error  can  arise  from  this  assumption.  It  is 
clear  that  some  justification  for  such  an  assumption  is  needed, 
for  a  relatively  large  weight  of  water  in  the  cylinder  would 
occupy  a  small  volume  and  might  well  be  found  adhering  to 
the  cylinder  walls  in  the  form  of  a  film  or  in  drops:  such  a 
weight  of  water  would  entirely  change  our  calculations  of  the 
interchanges  of  heat.  The  only  valid  objection  to  Hirn's 
analysis  is  directed  against  the  assumption  of  dry  steam  at 
release.  Indeed,  when  the  analysis  was  first  presented  some 
critics  asserted  that  the  assumption  of  a  proper  amount  of 
water  in  the  cylinder  is  all  that  is  required  to  reduce  the  cal- 
culated interchanges  of  heat  to  zero.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
refute  such  an  assertion  frogi  almost  any  set  of  analyses,  but 
unfortunately  such  a  refutation  cannot  be  made  to  show  con- 
clusively that  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  the  cylinder  at 
compre-ision;  in  every  case  it  will  show  only  that  there  must 
be  a  considerable  interchange  of  heat. 

For  the  several  tests  on  the  Hirn  engine  given  in  Table 
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III,  Hallauer  determined  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  steam 
in  the  exhaust-pipe,  and  found  it  to  vary  from  3  to  10  per 
cent.  Professor  Carpenter*  says  that  the  steam  exhausted 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  showed 
12  to  14  per  cent  of  moisture.  Numerous  tests  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  show 
there  is  never  a  large  percentage  of  water  in  exhaust-steam. 
Finally,  such  a  conclusion  is  evident  from  ordinary  observation^ 
Starting  from  this  fact  and  assuming  that  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  at  release  is  at  least  as  dry  as  the  steam  in  the 
exhaust-pipe,  we  are  easily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
assumption  of  dry  steam  is  proper.  Professor  Carpenter 
reports  also  that  a  calorimeter  test  of  steam  drawn  from  the 
cyhnder  during  compression  showed  little  or  no  moisture. 
Nevertheless  there  would  still  remain  some  doubt  whether  the 
assumption  of  dry  steam  at  compression  is  really  justified, 
were  we  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  direct  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder 
walls. 

Dr.  Hall's  Investigations.— For  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  temperatures  of  the  cylinder- walls  Dr.  E.  H.  Hall  used 
a  thermo-electric  couple,  represented  by  Fig.  74.    /  is  a  cast- 


V 


Fig.  74. 

iron  plug  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
could  be  screwed  into  the  hole  provided  for  attaching  an 
indicator-cock  to  the  cylinder  of  a .  steam-engine.  The 
inner  end  of  the  plug  carried  a  thin  cast-iron  disk,  which  was 
assumed  to  act  as  a  part  of  the  cylinder-wall  when  the  plug 
was  in  place.  To  study  the  temperature  of  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  disk  a  nickel  rod  N  was  soldered  to  it,  making  a 

*  Trans,  Am,  Soc,  Mech,  Engrs,^  vol.  xii,  p.  Sii. 
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thermo-electric  couple.  Wires  from  /and  TV  led  to  another 
couple  made  by  soldering  together  cast-iron  and  nickel,  and 
this  second  couple  was  placed  in  a  bath  of  paraffine  which 
could  be  maintained  at  any  desired  temperature.  In  the 
electric  circuit  formed  by  the  wires  joining  the  two  thermo- 
electric couples  there  was  placed  a  galvanometer  and  a  circuit- 
breaker.  The  circuit-breaker  was  closed  by  a  cam  on  the 
crank-shaft,  which  could  be  set  to  act  at  any  point  of  the 
revolution.  If  the  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  disk  5 
differed  from  the  temperature  of  the  paraffine  bath  at  the 
instant  when  contact  was  made  by  the  cam,  a  current  passed 
through  the  wires  and  was  indicated  by  the  galvanometer. 
By  properly  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  the 
current  could  be  reduced  and  made  to  cease,  and  then  a 
thermometer  in  the  bath  gave  the  .temperature  at  the  surface 
of  the  disk  for  the  instant  when  the  cam  closed  the  electric 
circuit.  Two  points  in  the  steam-cycle  were  chosen  for 
investigation,  one  immediately  after  cut-ofif  and  the  other 
immediately  aftqr  compression,  since  they  gave  the  means  of 
investigating  the  heat  absorbed  during  compression  and 
admission  of  steam,  and  the  heat  given  up  during  expansion 
and  exhaust. 

Three  different  disks  were  used:  the  first  one  half  a  milli- 
metre thick,  the  second  one  millimetre  thick,  and  a  third 
two  millimetres  thick.  From  the  fluctuations  of  temperature 
at  these  distances  from  the  inside  surface  of  the  wall  some 
idea  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  how  far  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  walls  extended. 

The  account  given  here  is  intended  only  to  show  the 
general  idea  of  the  method,  and  does  not  adequately  indicate 
the  labor  and  difficulties  of  the  investigation  which  involved 
many  secondary  investigations,  such  as  the  determination  of 
the  conductivity -of  nickel.  Having  shown  conclusively  that 
there  is  an  energetic  action  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder, 
Dr.  Hall  was  unable  to  continue  his  investigations. 
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Callendar  and  Nicolson^s  Investigations. — A  very  re- 
fined and  complete  investigation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  walls  and  also  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Callendar  and  Nicholson*  in  1895  at  the  McGill 
University,  by  the  thermoelectric  method. 

The  wall  temperatures  were  determined  by  a  thermoelec- 
tric couple  of  which  the  cylinder  itself  was  one  element  and 
a  wrought-iron  wire  was  the  other  element.  To  make  such  a 
couple,  the  cylinder-wall  was  drilled  nearly  through,  ar.d  the 
wire  was  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Eight  such 
couples  were  established  in  the  cylinder-head,  the  thickness 
of  the  unbroken  wall  varying  from  o.oi  of  an  inch  to  0.64  of 
an  inch.  Four  pairs  of  couples  were  established  along  the 
cylinder-barrel,  one  near  the  head,  and  the  others  at  4  inches, 
6  inches,  and  12  inches  from  the  head.  One  of  each  pair  of 
wall  couples  was  bored  to  within  0.04  of  an  inch,  and  the 
other  to  0.5  of  an  inch  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
Other  coupes  were  established  along  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
to  study  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  head  toward  the  crank  end. 

The  engine  used  for  the  investigations  was  a  high-speed 
engine,  with  a  balanced  slide-valve  controlled  by  a  fly-wheel 
governor.  During  the  investigations  the  cut-off  was  set  at  a 
fixed  point  and  the  speed  was  controlled  externally.  By  the- 
addition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  lap  to  prevent  the  valve 
from  taking  steam  at  the  crank  end  the  engine  was  made 
single-acting.  The  normal  speed  of  the  engine  was  250  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  but  during  the  investigations  the  speed 
was  from  40  to  90  revolutions  per  minute.  The  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  was  10.5  inches  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston  was 
12  inches.  The  clearance  was  ten  per  cent  of  the  piston  dis- 
placement. 

The  indicator-diagram  for  a  cut-off  at  one-fifth  stroke,  at 
which  most  of  the  investigations  were  made,  is  given  by 
JE^^g'  75-     From  the  indicated  pressure  the  temperatures  of 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Inst.  Civ,  Engrs,^  vol.  cxxxii. 
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the  steam  at  various  piston  positions  could  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  aid  of  a  table  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam* 
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In  Fig.  76  the  indicated  steam  temperatures  determined  from 
Fig.  75  are  plotted  as  ordinates,  with  sixtieths  of  a  revolution 
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for  abscissae.  The  zero  of  abscissae  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
forward  stroke  and  the  rise  of  temperature  corresponds  with 
the  admission  of  steam  shown  on  Fig.  75.  The  temperature 
of  course  remains  constant  for  the  part  of  the  revolution  which 
corresponds  to  the  steam  line  of  the  indicator.  There  is  thea 
a  gradual  fall  of  temperature  corresponding  to  the  expansion^ 
and  a  rapid  drop  corresponding  to  release.  After  release  the 
back  pressure  temperature  is  constant  till  the  beginning  of 
compression,  and  during  compression  there  is  a  rapid  rise  of 
temperature  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  pressure.  The 
diagram  Fig.  73  begins  at  ||  of  the  revolution  in  order  that 
the  most  interesting  events  shall  be  recorded  in  the  middle  of 
the  diagram.  The  crosses  in  the  diagram  show  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  as  determined  by  the  platinum  thermometer 
in  the  piston  of  the  engine.  The  divergency  between  the 
crosses  and  the  full  line  representing  indicated  temperatures 
is  considered  by  the  investigators  to  hz  larger  than  the  com« 
bined  errors  of  the  indicator  and  platinum  thermometer. 
But  at  atmospheric  pressure  there  are  three  degrees  increase 
■  of  temperature  for  each  pound  increase  of  pressure,  and  even 
at  70  pounds  pressure  there  is  one  degree  for  a  pound  increase 
of  pressure.  Taking  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that  the 
discrepancy  is  always  on  the  side  where  the  friction  and  lag 
of  the  indicator  tend  to  place  it,  the  discrepancy  does  not 
appear  to  require  further  explanation,  unless  it  may  be  for 
the  steam  line;  it  is  of  course  possible  that  there  may  be 
superheated  steam  in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  during  the 
admission  of  steam,  together  wit!)  a  film  of  water  on  the  cooler 
walls  of  the  cylinder. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  cylinder-head  is  represented 
by  a  dotted  line  just  above  300°  F,  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  steam  is  shown  by  a  full  line  at  247**  F.  The  dotted 
line  lettered  Metal  cycle  will  be  explained  later. 

Fig.  ^^  gives  a  similar  diagram  of  indicated  steam  tempera- 
tures for  another  test,  together  with  a  diagram  of  temperatures, 
by  a  platinum  thermometer  near  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
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head.  During  all  of  the  exhaust  the  steam  near  the  cylinder 
head  is  strongly  superheated,  and  compression  carries  the 
superheating  far  beyond  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam 
during  the  admission.  As  steam  comes  into  the  cylinder  the 
temperature  near  the  cylinder-head  falls  rapidly  till  it  passes 
below  that  of  saturated  steam  just  before  cut-off.  Though 
the  temperature  shown  by  the  platinum  thermometer  con- 
tinues to  fall  after  cut-oflf  it  soon  rises  beyond  that  shown  by 
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Fig.  77. 

the  indicator.  This  is  considered  by  the  investigators  to 
show  that  the  evaporation  from  the  cylinder-head  is  probably 
complete  soon  after  cut-off.  Certainly  the  superheating  dur- 
ing compression  disposes  of  any  assumption  that  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  water  in  the  cylinder  at  the  beginning 
•of  compression. 

Fig.  78  gives  a  similar  diagram  of  indicated  steam  tem- 
peratures, and  also  a  diagram,  represented  by  the  dotted  curve, 
of  the  changes  of  temperature  near  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder.  The  scale  for  the  full  line  representing  indicated 
pressures  is  given  at  the  left,  the  scale  for  the  changes  of  the 
temperature  of  the  wall  is  given  at  the  right.  The  ther- 
^moelectric  couple  by  which  the  wall  temperatures  were  deter- 
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mined  was  in  the  cylinder-head,  and  had  a  thickness  of  o.oi 
of  an  inch  of  unperforated  wall  between  it  and  the  inner 
surface. 

A  comparison  of  the  temperatures  of  the  cylinder-head 
and  of  the  side  wall  near  the  head  is  very  instructive.  In 
the  first  place  the  mean  temperature  of  the  side  was  14°.  3 
lower  than  that  of  the  head;  and  secondly,  the  temperature 
of  the  side  varied  more.  Thus  the  range  of  variation  for  the 
head  was  4^.9,  while  that  for  the  side  near  the  head  was 
13^.5.     The  general  character  of    the  cycle   of   temperature 
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changes  for  the  side  was  similar  to  that  for  the  head.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  cylinder-wall  decreased  from  the 
head  toward  the  crank  end,  as  might  be  expected  for  a  single- 
acting  engine;  and  there  was  a  considerable  flow  of  heat  in 
the  same  direction.  A  double-acting  engine  cylinder  would 
differ  in  this  respect,  as  the  flow  of  heat  would  be  from  both 
ends  to  the  middle,  provided  there  were  any  perceptible  flow. 
The  temperature  cycles  for  different  points  along  the  side  of 
the  cylinder  were  in  general  like  the  cycle  for  the  end  near 
the  head;  the  greatest  difference  for  a  point  beyond  cut-off 
being  due  to  its  sudden  exposure  to  steam  when  it  was  un* 
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covered  by  the  piston.  Of  course  some  difference  in  the 
cycle  was  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  mean  wall  temperature 
from  the  head  toward  the  crank. 

The  eight  thermo-electric  couples  in  the  head,  with  thick* 
nesses  of  unbroken  wall  varying  from  o.oi  of  an  inch  to  0.64 
of  an  inch  afforded  means  of  determining  the  law  of  the  flow 
of  heat  to  and  from  the  cylinder-wall.  These  and  the  pairs 
of  couples  along  the  side  of  the  cylinder  gave  the  means  of 
calculating  the  heat  absorbed  by  and  restored  by  the  cylinder* 
The  methods  of  reducing  the  observations  and  making  calcu- 
lations are  too  intricate  to  be  given  here;  it  will  suffice  ta 
give  some  of  the  results. 

The  following  table  gives  the  areas,  temperatures,  and  the 
heat  absorbed  during  a  given  test  by  the  various  surfaces 
exposed  to  steam  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  i.e.,  the  clearance 
surface. 

Table  VIII. 

CYCLICAL   HEAT-ABSORPTION    FOR   CLEARANCE   SURFACES. 


Portions  of  surface  considered. 

Area 

of  surface, 
square  feet. 

Mean 

temperature, 

F. 

Heat  absorbed 

B.  T.  U. 

per  minute. 

Cover  face,  10.5  inches  diameter  . . . 
Cover  side,  "^.o  inches 

0.60 
0.70 
0.60 
O.II 
0.71 
0.12 
0.90 

305 
305 
295 
295 
297 
291 
305 

68 

79 

no 

20 

Piston  face,  10.5  inches  diameter  . . 
Piston  side    o.^  inch 

Barrel  side,  "^.o  inches 

123 

28 

Counter  bore    o  l  inch    ...  ......... 

Ports  and  valves 

102 

Sums  and  means    ......... 

3-74 

301 

530 

The  heat  absorbed  by  the  side  of  the  cylinder-wall  uncov- 
ered by  the  piston  up  to  0.25  of  the  stroke  was  estimated  to 
be  55  B.  T.  U.  per  minute,  which  added  to  the  above  sum 
gives  585  B.  T.  U. ;  from  which  it  appears  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  condensation  is  chargeable  to  the  clearance  surfaces. 
Further  inspection  shows  that  the  condensation  on  the  piston 
and  the  barrel  is  much  more  energetic  than  on  the  cover  or 
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head.  For  example,  the  face  of  the  piston  absorbs  no 
B.  T.  U.  while  the  face  of  the  cover  absorbs  only  68  B.  T.  u..; 
and  the  side  of  the  cover  and  of  the  barrel,  each  3  inches  long, 
absorb  79  and  123  B.  T.  U  ,  respectively.  This  relatively 
small  action  of  the  surfaces  of  the  head  indicates  that  less 
gain  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  application  of  a  steam- 
jacket  to  the  head  than  to  the  barrel  of  a  steam-engine;  tests 
on  engines  confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  exposed  surfaces  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder-head  and 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  barrel  are  due  to  the  use  of  a 
deeply  cored  head  which  protrudes  three  inches  into  the 
counterbore  of  the  cylinder,  and  which  has  the  steam-tight 
joint  at  the  flange  of  the  head.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  a  notable  reduction  of  condensation  could  be  obtained 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  a  thin  cylinder-head. 

The  final  results  of  the  investigations  and  the  comparison 
of  the  condensation  due  to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder  are  given  in  Table  IX.  Considering  the  intricacy 
and  difliculty  of  the  investigations  the  comparison  of  indicated 
and  calculated  condensations  and  evaporations  must  be  con- 


Table   IX. 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE  WALLS   OF   THE  CYLINDER. 
Callendar  and  Nicholson,  Proc,  Inst,  Civ,  Engrs,,  1897. 

VII. 


Duration,  minutes  

Revolutions  per  minute 

Mean  gauRe.preasure 

Gross  steam  per  revolution 

Leakage  correction 

Net  «team  per  revolution 

Steam  caught  at  compression 

Weight  of  mixture  in  cylinder  . . . 
Inrlicaied  steam  at  quarter  stroke. 

Indicated  steam  at  release  

Increase  of  indicated  weight..  — 

Adiabatic  conden3ation 

Indicated  evaporation        

Calculated  evaporation 

indicated  condensation 

Calculated  condensation 

Indicated  horse-power    

Steam  per  H.P.  per  hour,  pounds. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

3^« 

68 

55 

79 

76 

35 

i^-^ 

lS-7 

47.7 

70.4 

73-4 

81.7 

89.9 

89.2 

94.4 

98.1 

92.0 

94.3 

0.1422 

o.t437 

0.1483 

0.1094 

0.1036 

0.1000 

0.1004 

0.0976 

0.0990 

0.0697 

0.0627 

0.0576 

0.0418 

0.0461 

00493 

0.0397 

0.0409 
0.0098 

0.0424 

0.0107 

0.0104 

0.0103 
0.0596 

0.0099 

0.0100 

0.0525 

0.0565 

0.0496 

0.0507 

0.0524 

00407 

0.0414 

0.0437 

0.0418 

0.0394 

0.0408 

0.0466 

0.0^6 

0.0460 

0.0436 

0.0454 

O.OOS9 

0.0043 

0.0051 

0.0043 

0.0042 

0.0046 

O.OOIO 

0.0078 

0.0090 

0.0021 

0.0090 

0.0019 

0.0020 

0.0062 

0.0072 

0.0062 

o.oo6x 

0.0066 

0.0076 

0.0073 

0.0072 

0.0048 

0.0046 

0.0041 

0.0II8 

0.0151 

0.0159 
0.0136 

0.0078 

0.0113 

0.0x16 

0.0148 

0.0142 

0.0093 

0.0089 

0.0080 

^i° 

4-34 

4.78 

7.02 

6.67 

7-71 

a6.8 

29.1 

a9'5 

23.8 

27.1 

26.9 

25 

97 -o 
96.0 
0.0856 
0.0494 
0.0363 
0.0105 
0.0467 
0.0393 
0.0436 
O.OOJ3 
0.0019 
0.0052 
0.0035 
0.0074 
0.0067 
8.8t 
"3.8 
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ceded  to  be  very  satisfactr»ry,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  interchanges  of  heat  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
metal  of  the  cylinder-wall  and  not  to  water  which  remains  in 
the  cylinder  from  one  stroke  to  the  next. 

Leakage  of  Valves. — Preliminary  tests  when  the  engine 
was  at  rest  showed  that  the  valve  and  piston  were  tight. 
The  valve  was  further  tested  by  running  it  by  an  electric 
motor  when  the  piston  was  blocked,  the  s'.roke  of  the  valve 
being  regulated  so  that  it  did  not  quite  open  the  port,  where- 
upon it  appeared  that  there  was  a  perceptible  but  not  an  im- 
portant leak  past  the  valve  into  the  cylinder.  There  was  also 
found  to  be  a  small  leakage  past  the  piston  from  the  head  to 
the  crank  end. 

But  the  most  unexpected  result  was  the  large  amount  of 
leakage  past  the  valve  from  the  steam-chest  into  the  exhaust. 
This  was  determined  by  blocking  up  the  ports  with  lead  and 
running  the  valve  in  the  normal  manner  by  an  electric  motor. 
This  leakage  appeared  to  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
pressure  causing  the  leak,  and  to  be  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  reciprocations  of  the  valve  per  minute.  From  the  tests 
thus  made  on  the  leakage  to  the  exhaust,  the  leakage  correc- 
tion in  Table  IX  was  estimated.  Although  the  investigators 
concluded  that  their  experimental  rate  of  leakage  was  quite 
definite,  it  would  appear  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  indicated  and  calculated  condensation  and  vaporization 
can  be  attributed  to  this  correction,  which  was  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  weight  of  steam  passing  through  the 
cylinder.  Under  the  most  favorable  condition  (for  the 
seventh  test)  the  leakage  was  0.0494  of  a  pound  per  stroke, 
and  since  there  were  97  strokes  per  minute,  it  amounted  to 

0.0494  X  97  X  60  =  287.5 

pounds  per  ho'ur,  or  32.6  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
so  that  the  steam  supplied  per  horse-power  per  hour  amounted 
to  56.4  pounds.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  horse-power  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions,  then  the  engine 
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running  double-acting  will  develop  about  44  horse-power  per 
hour,  and  the  leakage  then  would  be  reduced  to  6.5  pounds 
per  horse-power  per  hour.  Such  a  leakage  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  steam-consumption  from  23.5  to  3a 
pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

To  substantiate  the  conclusions  just  given  concerning  the 
leakage  to  the  exhaust,  the  investigators  made  similar  tests, 
on  the  leakage  of  the  valves  of  a  quadruple-expansion  engine^ 
which  had  plain  unbalanced  slide-valves.  The  valves  chosen 
were  the  largest  and  smallest;  both  were  in  good  condition^ 
the  largest  being  absolutely  tight  when  at  rest.  Allowing 
for  the  size  and  form  of  the  valve  and  for  the  pressure,  sub- 
stantially identical  results  were  obtained. 

The  following  provisional  equation  is  proposed  for  calcu*> 
lating  the  leakage  to  the  exhaust  for  slide-valves: 

leakage  =  -^, (307> 

where  /  is  the  lap  and  e  is  the  perimeter  of  the  valve,  both  ii> 
inches,  and/  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  in  the  steam-chest  ia 
excess  of  the  exhaust  pressure.  The  valve  of  the  constant  ia 
equation  (307)  is  0.021  for  the  high-speed  engine  used  by 
Callendar  and  Nicolson,  and  is  0.019  for  one  test  each  of  the 
valves  for  the  quadruple  engine,  while  another  test  on  the 
large  valve  gave  0.021. 

This  matter  of  the  leakage  to  the  exhaust  is  worthy  of 
further  investigation.  Should  it  be  found  to  apply  in  general 
to  slide-valve  and  piston- valve  engines  it  would  go  far  towards 
explaining  the  superior  economy  of  engines  with  separate 
admission-  and  exhaust-valves,  and  especially  of  engines  with 
automatic  drop-cut-off  valves  which  are  practically  at  rest 
when  closed.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  excessive  leakage 
for  the  engine  tested  appears  to  be  due  to  the  size  and  forno 
of  valves.  The  valve  was  large  so  as  to  give  a  good  port- 
opening  when  the  cut-off  was  shortened  by  the  fly-wheel 
governor,  and  was  faced  off  on  both  sides  so  that  it  could  slide 
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between  the  valve-seat  and  a  massive  cover-plate.  The  cover- 
plate  was  recessed  opposite  the  steam-ports,  and  the  valve  was 
•constructed  so  as  to  admit  steam  at  both  faces;  from  one  the 
^team  passed  directly  into  the  cylinder  and  from  the  other  it 
passed  into  the  cover-plate  and  thence  into  the  steam-port. 
This  type  of  valve  has  long  been  used  on  the  Porter- Allen 
and  the  Straight-line  engines;  the  former,  however,  has 
separate  steam-  and  exhaust- valves.  Such  a  valve  has  a  very 
long  perimeter  which  accounts  for  the  very  large  effect  of  the 
leakage. 

Messrs.  Callendar  and  Nicolson  consider  that  the  leakage 
is  probably  in  the  form  of  water  which  is  formed  by  conden- 
sation of  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  valve-seat  uncovered  by 
the  valve,  and  say  further,  that  it  is  modified  by  the  condi- 
tion of  lubrication  of  the  valve-seat  as  oil  hinders  the  leakage. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
ECONOMY  OF  STEAM-ENGINES. 

The  importance  and  the  intricacy  of  the  action  of  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  have  thus  far  prevented 
any  formulation  of  the  actual  economy  of  steam-engines.  It 
therefore  is  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  steam-engine  tests 
to  learn  the  conditions  favorable  to  economy  and  to  determine 
ihe  effects  of  various  devices  and  methods  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  economy. 

Table  X  gives  the  economy  of  various  types  of  engines, 
and  represents  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  steam-engine 
construction.  It  must  be  considered  that  in  general  the 
various  engines  for  which  results  are  given  in, the  table  were 
carefully  brought  up  to  their  best  performance  when  these 
tests  were  made.  In  ordinary  service  these  engines  under 
favorable  conditions  may  consume  five  or  ten  per  cent  more 
steam  or  heat ;  under  unfavorable  conditions  the  consumption 
may  be  half  again  or  twice  as  much. 

All  the  examples  in  the  table  are  taken  from  reliable 
tests :  a  few  of  these  tests  are  stated  at  length  in  the  chapter 
on  the  influence  of  the  cylinder-walls;  others  are  taken  from 
various  series  of  tests  which  will  be  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  such  conditions  as  steam- 
jacketing  and  compounding;  the  remaining  tests  will  be  given 
here,  together  with  some  description  of  the.  engines  on  which 
the  tests  were  made. 

The  first  engine  named  in  the  table  is  at  the  Chestnut  Hill 
pumping-station  for  the  city  of  Boston.     Its  performance  is 
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Table  X. 

EXAMPLES   OF  STEAM-ENGINE    ECONOMY. 


Type  of  Engine. 


e 
■3.S 

ta 


11 

rt  S?  = 
t*  o  o 


H 


laa 


Triple-expansion  engines: 

Leavitc   pumping  -  engine   at  Chestnut 

Hill 

Sulzer  mill-engine  at  Augsburg 

Allis  pumping-engine  at  Milwaukee.... 

Willans  engine 

Experimental  engine  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technolgy 

Marine  engine  lona 

do.  Meteor 

do.  Brookline 


Compound  engines  : 

Leavitt  pumping-engine  at  Louisville.. 
Leavitt     pumping  -  engine    at    Boston 

main-drainage  pumping-station 

Mill-engine  at  Matick t 

Portable  compound  engine 

Marine  engine  Rush 

do.  Fusi  Varna 


Simple  engines,  condensing : 

Corliss  engine  at  Creusot 

do.  without  jacket 

Harris-Corliss  engine  at  Cincinnati. 
Marine  engine  Gaiiatin. 


do. 


without  jacket. 


iimple  engines,  non-condensing : 

Corliss  engine  at  Creusot 

do.  without  jacket 

Harris-Corliss  engine  at  Cincinnati. . . . 

Hoadley  portable  engine 

Harris-Corliss  engine  at  the  Massachu 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 


Direct-acting  steam-pumps : 

Fire-pump  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

do.  at  reduced  power 

Steam-  and  feed-pump  on  the  Minne- 
apolis  

do.  at  reduced  power 


50.6 

56 

20.3 

384 

92 
61 
72 
94 


18.6 

13- 

76 

89 

71 

56 


60 

59 
76 
51 
60 


61 
61 
76 
126 

61 


*90 
♦50 

♦11 

♦2.6 


176 
149 
122 
170 

147 
165 
145 
154 


137 

99 

159 

92 

69 

57 


84 
61 
96 
72 
69 


104 
78 
96 

120 

77 


47 
59 


576 

T823 

574 

30 

125 

645 

1994 

1136 


643 

252 

595 

78 

266 

371 


176 
150 

145 
180 

259 


178 
209 

I2U 

8c 
16 


41 
6.8 

8.8 

i.e 


II. 2 

II-3 
II. 8 

12.7 

13-7 
13-4 
15.0 
15-5 


16.9 
18. 1 
19.4 
20.5 
21.9 


22.1 
24.2 

23-9 
25.6 

33.5 


67 
125 

91 

243 


204 
218 


1. 15 
1. 19 
1.25 


231 


263 


1.46 
2.01 

2 


1-33 


2.45 
2.66 


548 


mo 
2070 


3-35 


•  Strokes  per  minute. 
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the  best  known  to  the  writer  for  engines  using  saturated 
steam.  Some  engines  using  superheated  steam  have  a  less 
steam-consumption  than  this  engine,  but  their  economy  is  not 
given  here  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of 
the  use  of  superheated  steam.  This  engine,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt,  has  three  vertical  cylinders 
with  their  pistons  connected  to  cranks  at  120°.  Each  cylinder 
has  four  gridiron  valves,  each  valve  being  actuated  by  its  own 
cam  on  a  common  cam-shaft;  the  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  is  controlled  by  a  governor.  Steam-jackets  are 
applied  to  the  heads  and  barrels  of  each  cylinder,  and  tubular 
reheaters  are  placed  between  the  cylinders.  Steam  at  boiler- 
pressure  is  supplied  to  all  the  jackets  and  to  the  tubular 
reheaters. 

Table  XL 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION   LEAVITT    PUMPING-ENGINE   AT   THE 
CHESTNUT    HILL   STATION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

CYLINDER    DIAMETERS    I3.7,    24.375,    AND    39   INCHES;    STROKE   6    FEET. 

By  Professor  E.  F.  Miller,  Technology  Quarterly ^  vol.  ix,  p.  72. 

Duration,  hours 24 

Total  expansion 21 

Revolutions  per  minute 50.6 

Steam-pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds  per  square  inch 175.7 

Barometer,  pounds  per  square  inch 14.9 

Vacuum  in  condenser,  inches  of  mercury 27.25 

Pressure  in  high  and  intermediate  jacket  and  reheaters,  pounds 

per  square  inch I75«  7 

Pressure  in  low-pressure  jacket,  pounds  per  square  inch 99.6 

Horse-power 575-7 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 11. 2 

Thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute 204.3 

Thermal  efficiency  of  engine,  per  cent ,. . . .  20.8 

Efficiency  for  non-conducting  engine,  per  cent 28.0 

Ratio  of  efficiencies,  per  cent 74 

Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 1.146 

Duty  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  u 141,855,000 

Efficiency  of  mechanism,  per  cent 89.5 

The  Sulzer  engine  at  Augsburg  has  four  cylinders  in  all, 
a  high-pressure,  an  intermediate,  and  two  low-pressure  cylin- 
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ders.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  and  one  low-pressure 
cylinder  are  in  line,  with  their  pistons  on  one  continuous  rod, 
and  the  intermediate  cylinder  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way 
with  the  other  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  engine  has  two 
cranks  at  right  angles,  between  which  is  the  fly-wheel,  grooved 
for  rope-driving.  Each  cylinder  has  four  double-acting 
poppet-valves,  actuated  by  eccentrics,  links,  and  levers  from 
a  valve-shaft.  The  ad  mission- valves  are  controlled  by  the 
governors.  Four  tests  were  made  on  this  engine,  as  recorded 
in  Table  XII. 

Table  XII. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION   HORIZONTAL   MILLENGINE. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS   29.9,    44.5,   AND   TWO   OF   5I.6   INCHES;   STROKE  7S.7 

INCHES. 

Built  by  SULZER  of  Winterthur,  Zeitschrift  desVereins  Dtutscher  Ingenieure^ 

voL  xl,  p.  534. 


IV 


Duration,  minutes ^ 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 

Mean  for  four  tests 11.46 

Coal  per  horse-power  her  hour,  pounds. 

Mean  for  four  tests 1.30 

Steam  per  pound  of  coal 


I 

II 

III 

306 

322 

272 

56.23 

56.28 

56.18 

145.4 

147.9 

148.4 

27.24 

27.20 

27.20 

1872 

1835 

1850 

11.53 

11.49 

11.49 

1.37 

1.36 

1.29 

8.78 

8.49 

8.97 

327 

56.18 
149.0 

27.19 
1823 

"•33 

1. 19 
9.62 


In  this  connection  there  is  given  in  Table  XIII  the  details 
of  five  tests  made  on  an  engine  by  the  same  builders,  but  of 
smaller  size  and  having  but  three  cylinders.  The  high-pres- 
sure  and  intermediate  pistons  are  on  one  continuous  piston- 
rod  and  the  low-pressure  piston  is  on  a  separaJte  rod.  The 
engine  has  two  cranks  at  right  angles  and  a  fly-wheel  between 
them. 

The  details  of  the  test  on  the  Milwaukee  pumping-engine 
are  given  in  Table  VI  on  page  332.     The  engine  has  three 
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vertical  cylinders  with  their  pistons  connected  to  cranks  at 
120°.  The  valve-gear  is  of  the  Corliss  type,  controlled  by  a 
governor. 

Table  XIII. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION    HORIZONTAL   MILL-ENGINE   AT 
AUGSBURG. 

CYLINDER  DIAMETERS  II. 28,  I7.75,  AND  27.61  INCHES;   STROKE  39.37  INCHES. 

By  Professor  M.  SchrOter,  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Ingtnieure^ 
vol.  XXXIV,  p.  7. 


Duration,  minutes 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Cut-off  high-pressure  cylinder 

Total  expansion 

Steam-pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch 
above  atmosphere 

Barometer,  pounds  per  square  inch 

Back  -  pressure,  absolute,  pounds  per 
square  inch 

Condensation  In  jackets  in  per  cent  of 
total  steam-consumption 

Condensation  withdrawn  from  first  in- 
termediate receiver,  per  cent 

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute.,. . 


324 
70.5 
0.259 
25.6 


145 
13 


16. 1 

'    2.7 
195.0 
12.61 
226 


306 
70.2 
0.252 
26.3 

146.4 
139 

1.2 

20.0 

2.9 
198. 1 

12.20 
221 


III 


330 
70.3 
0.259 
25.6 

147.6 
13.8 

1.3 
18.3 

2.7 
198. 1 
12.92 
230 


IV 


301 
76.3 
0.308 
21.5 

150.6 
13.8 

1.2 

17.0 

3.0 
222.5 

12.72 
227 


326 

70.4 

0.300 

22.1 

143.2 
13.9 

1.3 

18. 1 

2.2 
2I2..8 

12.94 
230 


The  test  on  the  Willans  engine  is  taken  from  Table  XLII 
on  page  406.  This  remarkable  engine^  though  of  small  size 
and  power,  gives  an  exceedingly  good  economy  and  is  adapted 
to  driving  high-speed  machinery  directly.  The  three  pistons 
are  arranged  on  one  rod  and  are  single-acting.  The  under 
sides  of  the  high-pressure  and  the  intermediate  pistons  form 
the  tops  of  the  intermediate  receiver-spaces,  so  that  in  a 
manner  the  expansion  has  five  stages. 

The  test  on  the  experimental  engine  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  is  quoted  here  because  its  efficiency 
and  economy  are  chosen  for  discussion  in  Chapter  XI. 
Taking  its  performance  as  a  basis,  it  appears  on  page  248  that 
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with  150  pounds  boiler-pressure  and  1.5  pounds  absolute 
back-pressure  an  engine  may  be  expected  to  give  a  horse- 
power for  1 1.5  pounds  of  steam,  from  which  it  appears  that 
under  its  conditions  its  performance  compares  favorably  with 
the  Sulzer  engine  or  even  the  Leavitt  engine. 

Table  XIV. 

MARINE-ENGINE   TRIALS. 

By  Professor  Alexander  B.  W.  Kennedy,  Proc,  Inst.  Mech,  Engs,,  1889- 
1892  ;  summary  by  Professor  H.  T.  Beare,  1894,  p.  33. 


S 


u 


I 


c. 
27.4 


Triple  or  compound • 

Diameter  high-pressure  cylinder,  inches 

Diameter  intermediate  cylinder,  inches 

Diameter  low-pressure  cylinder,  inches  

Stroke,  inches 

Duration  of  trial,  hours 

Number  of  expansions 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds  per 

square  inch '. 

Pfessure  in  condenser,   absolute,   pounds   per 

sqare  inch 2.32 

Back-pressure,  absolute,  pounds  per  sq.  in 3.8 

Horse-power 37 1 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 21 .2 

Thermal  units  per  horse- power  per  minute 380 

Coal  per  horse-pcwer  per  hour,  pounds 2.66 

Steam  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal 7 . 96 

Weight  of  machinery  per  horse-power,  pounds.  603 


C. 

50.1 


50.3 
33 
14 
6.1 

55.6 

56.8 


57 
36 
10.9 
6.1 
86 

80.5 

2.51 
3-4 
1022 
21.7 
398 
2.9 

448 


97.1 
72 

9 

5.7 
36 

105  8 

4.72 
6.0 

2977 

20.8 

367 
2.3 
8.97 

272 


T. 

29.4 

44 

70.1 

48 

17 

10.6 

71.8 

145.2 

2.73 

3.3 
1994 

15.0 
265 

a.  01 

7.46 
439 


T. 
21.9 

34 

57 

39 

16 
19.0 
61. 1 

165 

0.70 

1.8 

645 

13-4 
250 
1.46 

9-15 
701 


The  engines  of  the  S.  S.  lona  have  an  unusually  large 
expansion  and  give  a  correspondingly  good  economy.  The 
engines  of  the  Meteor  and  of  the  Brookline  give  the  usual 
economy  to  be  expected  from  medium-sized  marine  engines. 
Table  XIII  gives  details  of  tests  on  the  engines  of  the  two 
first  ships  mentioned,  together  with  tests  on  compound 
marine  engines.  Table  XV  gives  tests  on  the  engine  of  the 
Brookline.      It   appears   probable    that    the   relatively    poor 
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economy  of  marine  engines  compared  with  stationary  engines 
is  due  to  the  smaller  degree  of  expansion,  which  is  accepted 
to  avoid  using  large  and  heavy  engines. 

Table   XV. 

TESTS  ON  THE  ENGINE  OF  THE  S.  S.  BROOKLINE, 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS  23,  35,  AND    57   INCHES  ;   STROKE  36   INCHES. 

By  F.  T.  Miller  and  R.  G.  B.  Sheridan,  Thesis,  1895,  M.I.T. 


Duration,  hours 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch  above 

atmosphere 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 

Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

2 

2 

I 

3J 

94.6 

93-6 

93-6 

93 

155 

155 

154 

145 

21.6 

21.0 

22.2 

21.7 

1242 

1221 

1 136 

1137 

17.2 

16.9 

15.5 

17.0 

2.22 

2.17 

1.99 

2.18 

292 

288 

263 

288 

2* 

93 

148 
20.9 

1148 
16.3 

2.09 

277 


Table   XVI. 

COMPOUND    LEAVITT    PUMPING-ENGINE   AT  LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 

cylinder   diameters  27.2   AND    54. 1    INCHES  ;   STROKE  lO   FEET. 

By  F.  W.  Dean,  Trans,  Am,  Soc,  Mech.  Engs,,  vol.  xvi,  p.  169. 

Duration,  hours 144 

Revolutions  per  minute 18.6 

Pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch  : 

Barometric 14.6 

Boiler  above  atmosphere 140 

At  engine  above  atmosphere « 137 

Back-pressure,  1.  p.  cylinder 0.95 

Total  expansions 20 

Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent « 0.55 

Horse-power 643.4 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds ^ 12. 2 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 222 

Thermodynamic  efficiency,  per  cent 19 

Mechanical  efficiency,  per  cent 93 

The  best  performance  of  a  compound  engine  using  satu- 
rated  steam,  which  is  known  to  the  writer,  is  that  reported 
for  a  pumping-engine  at  Louisville,  Ky.     This  engine  has 
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two  cylinders,  each  jacketed  with  steam  at  boiler-pressure  on 
barrels  and  heads  and  steam  at  the  same  pressure  is  used  in  a 
tubular  reheater.  Each  cylinder  has  four  gridiron  valves 
actuated  by  as  many  cams  on  a  cam-shaft.  The  details  of 
the  test  are  given  in  Table  XVI,  and  Table  XVII  gives  two 
tests  on  another  compound  Leavitt  engine  at  the  Boston 
main-drainage  pumping-station.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
tables  shows  the  advance  made  in  ten  years  from  1885  to 
1895. 

Table   XVII. 

LEAVITT  COMPOUND    PUMPING  ENGINE  AT  THE   BOSTON 
MAIN-DRAINAGE   WORKS. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS  25.5   AND   $2   INCHES  ;   STROKE  9   FEET. 


Duration,  hours  and  minutes 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Boiler-pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Barometer,  inches  of  mercury 

H  orse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 

Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 

Steam  per  pound  of  coal,  from  and  at  212*  F 

Duty,  work  per  100  pounds  of  coal,  millions  of  foot-pounds.. 


24-43 

24-3i 

13.17 

13.42 

99-4 

98.6 

28.1 

28.0 

30.18 

29.81 

251.5 

290.2 

13.9 

14.2 

1.33 

1.35 

12.12 

11.83 

122.5 

122.4 

Table   XVIII. 

CROSS-COMPOUND   MILLENGINE   AT  NATICK,  R.  L 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS  18.4  AND   48.5    INCHES  ;.  STROKE  4   FEET. 

By  F.  W.  Dean,  Trans,  Am,  Soc.  Meek.  Engs.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  179. 


Duration,  hours 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds  per  square  inch.. 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Total  expansions 

Moisture  in  steam,  percent 

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 


I 


4-5 

5 

76.4 

76.6 

159 

158 

25.4 

25.2 

33 

33-4 

1.9 

1.8 

595 

58<2 

13 

13.2 

The    compound   mill-engine   at   Natick,   R.  I.,   has   two 
cylinders  with  their  pistons  acting  on  cranks  at  right  angles. 
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The  valves  are  of  the  gridiron  type  as  made  by  the  Wheelock 
Engine  Company.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  jacketed  on 
the  heads  and  barrel;  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  jacketed 
on  the  heads  only.  A  reheater  is  placed  between  the  cylin- 
ders. A  notable  feature  of  this  engine  is  the  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder, 

48.5*  :  18.4*  : :  7  :  I, 

which  gives  a  large  number  for  the  total  expansion  without 
requiring  a  very  early  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 

Table  XIX  gives  tests  on  another  cross-compound  engine 
which  has  a  cylinder  ratio  of  three  and  a  half  to  one,  and 
which  has  neither  steam-jackets  nor  reheater,  and  which  has 
nevertheless  nearly  as  good  an  economy. 

Table   XIX. 

CROSS-COMPOUND  MILL-ENGINE  AT  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

CYLINDER  DIAMETERS  30  AND    56   INCHES  ;   STROKE  72   INCHES. 

By  Denton,  Jacobus,  and   Rice,   Trans,  Am*  Sot,  Mech,  Engs,^  vol.  xv, 

p.  882. 

Revolutions  per  minute 65. 2 

Steam-pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds  per  square  inch 123.0 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 25.6 

Total  expansions 13.4 

Superheating  at  throttle,  degrees  F 14.6 

Horse-power 1592 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 13.5 

Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 1} 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 247 

Table  XX  gives  tests  on  an  engine  built  by  the  same 
makers  as  that  for  which  tests  are  recorded  in  Table  XVIII. 
This  engine  has  three  cylinders  with  a  ratio  of  seven  to  one 
for  the  volumes  of  the  largest  and  smallest  cylinders.  In  two 
of  the  tests  the  engine  was  run  as  a  compound  engine  using 
only  the  smallest  and  largest  cylinders;  in  the  other  two  tests 
the  three  cylinders  were  used  as  designed.  The  engine  has 
jackets  on  the  heads  and  barrels  of  the  high-pressure  and 
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intermediate  cylinders  and  on  the  heads  of  the  low-press,ure 
cylinder.  A  further  consideration  of  these  tests  will  come  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  compoimd  and  triple- 
expansion  engines. 

Table  XX. 

HORIZONTAL   MILL-ENGINE   AT   HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
dimensions:    high-pressure  cyundeRj  la  in.  diameter,  36  in.  stroke; 

INTERMEDIATE   CYLINDER,    l6   IN.    DIAMETER,    36   IN.    STROKE; 
LOW-PRESSURE  CYLINDER,    24)|  IN.    DIAMETER,  48   IN.    STROKE. 

Tested  by  S.  M.  Green  and  G.  I.  Rockwood,  Trans,  Am,  Soc,  Meek,  Engs., 

vol.  xiii,  p.  647. 

The  engine  was  run  with  large  and  small  cylinders  only,  and  with  all 
three. 


Duration,  hours 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds 

per  square  inch 

Per  cent  of  steam  used  in  jackets 

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds. 


II 


Compound. 


5 

79.2 

142 

187.1 
13-4 


5 

79.3 

142 

14 

180.7 

13.1 


III 


IV 


Triple. 


5 
79.0 

142 

16 
199. 1 

13.0 


5 
79.0 

143 

16 
178.2 

13-3 


Table  XXI  gives  four  tests  on  a  small  portable  engine 
which  gives  a  very  good  economy  for  its  type  and  size. 

The  details  of  the  tests  on  the  Rush  and  the  Fusi  Varna 
are  given  in  Table  XXXII  and  XIV  on  pages  256  and  358. 

A  remarkably  complete  and  important  series  of  tests  was 
made  in  1884  by  M.  F.  Delafond.  These  tests  are  recorded 
in  Tables  XXX  and  XXXI,  from  which  there  are  quoted  in 
Table  X  four  results  with  and  without  condensation  and  with 
and  without  steam  in  the  jackets. 

The  details  of  the  tests  on  the  Harris-Corliss  engine  at 
Cincinnati,  together  with  tests  on  two  similar  engines,  arc 
given  in  Table  XXII. 
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Table  XXI. 

PORTABLE   COMPOUND   CONDENSING-ENGINE. 

Tested  by  a  Committee  of  the  See.  Ind.  de  Mulhouse,  1879. 

Reported  by  I  s  her  wood,  y<?«r.  Franklin  Inst,,  vol.  cxx. 


Duration,  hours 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Cut-off,  small  cylinder 

Total  expansions 

Steam-pressure  above  the  atmosphere, 

lbs.  per  sq.  in 

Atmospheric  pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in... 

Back-pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

Horse-power,  indicated 

Horse-power  by  brake 

Steam  per  LH.P.  per  hour  lbs 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  hour 


I 

II 

III 

3 

4 

3 

89 

88.5 

90 

0.42 

0.42 

0.25 

6.26 

6.26 

9.64 

91.8 

91.5 

91.7 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

24 

2.4 

2.4 

77-2 

77-6 

639 

67.7 

67.5 

55-7 

17-7 

17-3 

16.9 

318 

323 

318 

IV 


324 
88.7 

0.42 

6.26 

92.2 

14.2 

2.4 

77.8 
67.5 

16.9 

315 


Table  XXII. 

AUTOMATIC    CUTOFF   ENGINES. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS    l8    INCHES;   STROKE  4   FEET. 

By  J.  W.  Hill. 
(First  Millers'  International  Exhibition,  Cincinnati,  1880.) 


Condensinsf. 

Non-condensing-. 

R. 

H. 

W. 

R. 

H. 

W. 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

0.124 

0.Z19 

0.131 

0.160 

0.136 

0.170 

75.4 

75-8 

74-5 

75-3 

75.8 

76.1 

95.8 

96.1 

96.3 

96.6 

96.3 

96.3 

a^.7 

25.5 

4.5 

29.6 
25.7 
3-4 

29.4 
24.0 
4-7 

29.8 

29.6 

a9.5 

15.5 

14.9 

15-5 

»43.2 

145-1 

J43-9 

121.7 

119.7 

126.7 

30.6 

19.4 

19.5 

25.9 

a3-9 

24.9 

37a 

349 

343 

433 

400 

415 

Duration 

Cut-off 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Boiler-pressure  above  atmoe.,  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Barometer,  inches  of  mercury 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Back-pressure,  absolute,  lbs.  persq.  in... 

Horse-power  ....     , 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds. 
B.  T.  u.  per  horse-power  per  hour 


The  tests  on  the  engine  of  the  Gallatin  are  taken  from 
Table  XXXII  on  page  388. 

Table  XXI I^z  gives  the  details  of  a  test  on  a  Hoadley 
portable  engine  which  had  a  piston-valve  controlled  by  a  fly- 
wheel governor,  made  by  Mr.  Hoadley  in  1876. 
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Table  XXII^. 
hoadley  portable  engine. 

CYLINDER  DIAMETER   I4.56   INCHES;   STROKE  28.5    INCHES. 

Duration  of  test 6  hrs.  2  mia. 

Revolutions  per  minute 125.96 

Steam-pressure  in  boiler,  pounds 120 

Cut-ofif,  per  cent 17 

Horse-power  by  indicator 80.29 

Horse-power  by  brake 72.72 

Friction  of  engine,  horse-power 7.57 

Horse-power  by  indicator  without  load 5.80 

Steam  per  LH.P.  per  hour,  weighed,  pounds 25.61 

**         "    brake  H.P.  per  hour,  weighed,  pounds...  28.27 
Coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds. . .       3.35 

•*      **    brake  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 3.69 


Table  XXIII. 

DUPLEX    DIRECT-ACTING     FIRE-PUMP    AT    THE    MASSACHU- 
SETTS  INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

TWO   STEAM-CYLINDERS    l6   INCHES"  DIAMETER,    12    INCHES   STROKE. 
Technology  Quarterly ,  vol.  viii,  p.  19. 


1 
0 

1 

5 

if 

1- 

C 

1* 

0 

99 
114 
119 
135 
156 
193 
175 
180 

11.40 
II .  70 

11.49 
11.60 
10.90 
10.09 
11.77 
1J.74 

10.10 
11.07 
11.07 
II. 10 
10.26 
10.31 

11.79 
11.66 

58.5 
55.6 

51.4 

53.8 
47.2 

45-6 
45-6 
46.5 

6.78 
12.48 
12.18 
18.24 
21.00 
32.95 

39-55 
41.20 



19.80 

125 

lOI 

109 
92 

98 
78 
66 
67 

2070 
1674 
1809 
1530 
1619 
1291 
1083 

IIIO 

13,920,000 
17,540,000 

i6,q8o,ooo 
19,850,000 
18,280,000 
23.730.000 
27,980,000 
27,030,000 

The  test  of  the  small  Harris-Corliss  engine  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  is  taken  from  Table  II  on 
page  318.  A  complete  calculation  for  the  application  of 
Hirn's  analysis  to  this  test  is  given  on  page  313. 
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The  two  tests  on  the  direct-acting  fire-pump  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  taken  from  Table 
XXIII,  and  the  tests  on  the  feed-  and  fire-pump  on  the 
Minneapolis  are  given  in  Table  XXIV.  Both  sets  of  tests 
show  the  extravagant  consumption  of  steam  by  such  pumps 
when  running  at  reduced  powers.  The  latter  table  is  most 
interesting  on  account  of  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  way 
that  coal  is  consumed  by  a  war-vessel  when  cruising  at  slow 
speeds  or  lying  in  harbor. 

Table  XXIV. 

TESTS   OF   AUXILIARY   STEAM   MACHINERY   OF   THE  U.  S.  S. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
By  P.  A.  Engineer  W.  W.  White.  U.  S.  N.,  Journal  Am.  Soc,  Naval 

Engs,,  vol.  X. 


Eogiae  or  pump  tested. 


a 
*  . 

n 


9  u 

2 


Centre  circulating-pump:  I 

Full  power 9 

Reduced  power* 9 

Starboard  circulaiing-pump:  , 

Reduced  power I  a 

Starboard  air-pump a 

Centre  air-pumpt  a 

Water  service  pump a 

Fire- and  feed. pump a 

do.  a 

do.  a 

do.  a 

Fire- and  bilge-pump a 

Blower-engine a 

Dynamo-engine a 

do.  2 

Ice-machine  engine t 


is 
a^ 


10 

zo 

16 
16 

7-5 
ia 
la 
za 

12 

M 
5 

10.5 
X0.5 
7 


6 


o-o 
Q 


36 

36 
3«-5 
31-5 
4.5 

8.5 
8.5 
7-5 
7.5 
9 


.11 

ag 


{«JS 

< 


7-5 
10  9 
la.o 
zo 
Z0.8 
XI. a 

4 

5 

5 
10 


9  t>  3 
0  b  B 

Q 


17X.6 
90 

8a 
16.6 

15-9 

40.9 
ia.7 
37-3 
XI. o 
a. 6 
«7-7 

595 

425 

425 
73- » 


3-7 
2-50 

3-a8 
2-58 
3-a 

a-59 
3-3 » 
1-46 
a-93 

3-27 

2-a 

i-a4 

I-TO 

o-a6 
S-12 


•2  0. 


Z8.9 

4.« 

a.o 
6.5 
25.3 
X.04 
0.78 

\:\ 

1.6 
a. 5 
16.3 
aa.9 

6.0 


88. 


55 

76 

125 

II 

205 

156 
9X 
"43 
171 

77 
65 
56 
70 


*  One  cylinder  only  supplied  with  sieam. 

t  Pump  loaded  with  three  times  the  power  developed  during  official  trial,  when  main 
engine  indicated  72x9  H.  P. 

Effect  of  Raising  Steam-pressure. — A  study  of  the 
examples  of  steam-engine  economy  given  in  Table  X,  and  of 
the  details  of  the  tests  given  in  the  several  tables  referred  to, 
shows  that  in  general  a  gain  in  economy  is  to  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  steam-pressure  and  the  total  number  of  expan- 
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sions.  This  general  statement  can  be  held  to  be  true  only 
when  the  proper  methods  are  used  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
cylinder-condensation  and  reevaporation,  which  have  already 
been  seen  to  place  a  very  strict  limit  on  the  number  of 
expansions  to  be  profitably  used  for  a  simple  steam-engine. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  investigate  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  steam-pressure  only,  for  a  non-conducting  engine,  with- 
out changing  the  expansion.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
the  efficiencies  for  such  an  engine  for  various  steam- pressures 
calculated  by  equation  (260),  page  248,  assuming  in  ail  cases 
that  the  absolute  pressure  at  release  is  one-third  that  during 
admission. 

Table  XXV. 


Pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch: 

By  gauge  during  admission 

Absolute  during  admission 

At  end  of  expansion 

Back-pressure 

Quality  of  steam  at  release 

EflSciency 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute.... 
Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 


I 

II 

30.3 

60.3 

45 

75 

15 

25 

14.7 

14.7 

0.948 

0.936 

0.085 

O.III 

499 

382 

30.4 

22.6 

III 


90.3 
105 

35 
14.7 

0.934 
0.123 

345 
20.7 


IV 


120.3 
I  135 
i    45 
I    14- 

o 

o 

319 
19.0 


7 

933 

133 


From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  there  is  at  first  a 
notable  gain  in  economy  from  increasing  the  steam-pressure 
without  changing  the  expansion  for  a  non-conducting  engine, 
but  that  after  a  moderate  pressure  has  been  reached  the 
gain  for  further  increase  is  small.  Now  the  actual  engine 
will  have  a  greater  steam-consumption  on  account  of  the  loss 
by  external  radiation,  and  the  loss  due  to  initial  condensa- 
tion, reevaporation,  and  exhaust-waste.  The  absolute  loss 
from  external  radiation  increases  with  the  steam-pressure, 
but  the  horse- power  of  the  engine  increases  more  rapidly; 
consequently  the  radiation  per  horse-power  decreases  as  the 
pressure  is  increased.  Since  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
larger  for  a  high  than    for  a    low  pressure,   it    is  a  reason- 
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able  inference  that  the  condensation  and  reSvaporation  in 
the  cylinder,  and  the  exhaust-waste  are  liable  to  increase 
as  the  steam-pressure  is  raised.  We  may,  therefore,  expect 
to  find  that  tests  on  steam-engines  will  give  a  result  similar 
to  that  calculated  for  a  non-conducting  engine,  i.e.,  that 
with  fixed  expansion  there  will  be  at  first  a  considerable 
gain  from  raising  the  steam-pressure  in  a  simple  engine, 
but  that  beyond  a  moderate  steam-pressure  the  gain  will 
be  very  slow.  Some  tests  even  show  a  loss  from  raising  the 
steam-pressure  too  high. 

A  confirmation  of  the  ideas  just  enunciated  may  be  found 
in  Table  XXXIX,  page  403,  which  gives  the  results  of 
tests  on  the  Willans  engine,  using  one  cylinder  only  as  a 
single-acting  simple  engine.  Tests  i  to  6  were  made  with  the 
cut-ofif  at  half  stroke  and  with  the  steam-pressure  varying  from 
64.7  to  20  pounds  absolute,  the  back-pressure  being  in  all 
about  one  pound.  Increasing  the  pressure  from  20  to  55 
pounds  absolute,  or  from  about  5  to  about  40  pounds  above 
the  atmosphere,  gave  a  gain  of  about  ten  per  cent,  but  a 
further  increase  to  64.7  pounds  absolute,  or  about  50  pounds 
by  the  gauge,  gave  a  distinct  loss.  A  similar  though  not  so 
pronounced  effect  is  shown  by  tests  7  to  12.  f 

A  more  striking  confirmation  is  given  by  tests  on  a  Corliss 
engine  at  Creusot  without  steam  in  the  jackets,  as  represented 
by  Tables  XXX  and  XXXI  on  pages  381  and  382  and  by 
Fig.  79.  In  the  figure  the  curves  lettered  C  represent  tests 
made  with  a  vacuum  and  curves  lettered  N  represent  tests 
without  a  vacuum.  The  figures  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
curves  give  the  approximate  boiler-pressure  for  tests  repre- 
sented. The  curves  representing  tests  with  condensation 
show  a  decided  gain  when  the  steam-pressure  is  raised  from 
35  pounds  to  50  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  and  an 
appreciable  gain  for  a  further  increase  from  50  to  60  pounds. 
A  further  increase  to  80  and  100  pounds  is  accompanied 
by  a  distinct  loss.  The  tests  without  condensation  show  a 
large  gain  from  raising  the  pressure  from  50  to  75  pounds 
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and  little  if  any  gain  from  a  further  increase  to  lOO  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere. 

Methods  of  Improving  Economy. — Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  just  established  that  there  is  little  if  any  gain  in  economy 
to  be  obtained  by  raising  the  steam-pressure  beyond  a  certain 
very  moderate  limit  unless  the  expansion  may  be  increased 
at  the  same  time,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  economical  expan- 
sion for  a  simple  unjacketed  steam-engine  is  very  strictly 
limited  by 'initial  condensation,  refivaporation,  and  exhaust- 
waste,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  methods  for 
ameh'orating  the  action  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  Two  of 
these  have  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  cylinder- walls  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
namely,  the  use  of  superheated  steam  and  the  use  of  the 
steam-jacket.  Another  method  of  even  more  practical  im- 
portance is  the  use  of  compound  and  multiple-expansion 
engines.  Again,  reheaters  may  be  placed  between  the  cylin- 
ders of  compound  or  multiple-expansion  engines  to  dry  or 
superheat  the  steam  on  its  way  from  one  cylinder  to  another. 
Any  two  or  all  of  these  several  methods  may  be  used  in  con- 
junction. Examples  of  almost  all  of  the  possible  combinations 
may  be  found  in  practice,  and  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  some  of  them  can  be  determined  from  tests  which  will 
now  be  studied  in  detail. 

Superheated  Steam. — The  most  direct  and  effective  way 
of  improving  steam-engine  economy  is  by  the  use  of  super- 
heated steam,  and  yet  no  permanently  good  results  have  been 
obtained,  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  maintaining 
the  superheating  apparatus.  Some  upright  boilers  give 
superheated  steam,  but  when  the  superheating  is  forced  to 
any  very  considerable  degree  they  are  likely  to  be  troubled  by 
wasting  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes.  Whenever  super- 
heated steam  has  been  used  so  as  to  give  a  notable  gain  in 
economy  the  superheating  has  been  accomplished  in  a  separate 
apparatus,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a  coil  of  pipe  exposed 
to  the  products  of  combustion  beyond  the  boiler.     Now  it  is 
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the  accepted  experience  of  boiler-makers  that  surfaces  exposed 
to  the  fire  must  be  of  moderate  thickness  or  they  will  rapidly 
waste  away.  Thus  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  furnace-flues 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  if  they  are  made  thicker 
they  are  liable  to  waste  a^yay  till  they  are  reduced  to  about 
that  thickness.  Plates  and  tubes  if  thin  enough  endure  long 
service  in  a  boiler  when  exposed  to  the  fire  because  they  are 
kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
If  steam  is  to  be  superheated  strongly  in  a  coil  of  pipe  or 
•other  device  which  is  exposed  to  hot  gases,  the  metal  of  the 
-superheater  must  be  strongly  heated  and  is  sure  to  waste 
away  rapidly.  There  is  no  material  that  can  stand  long 
service  when  exposed  at  once  to  a  high  pressure  and  a  high 
•temperature.  There  is  little  risk,  therefore,  in  predicting  that 
^11  superheating  devices  now  used  will  eventually  be  discarded 
ior  this  reason. 

From  the  considerations  just  stated  no  tests  with  super- 
lieated  steam  are  given  in  Table  X,  though  the  economy 
-obtained  by  the  use  of  superheated  steam  is  remarkable,  both 
•comparatively  and  absolutely.  Several  series  of  tests  on 
engines  using  superheated  steam  will  be  given,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  advantages  obtained  from  its  use. 

Tests  on  the  Eutaw. — The  U.  S.  S.  Eutaw  was  built  for 
special  service  in  1863-64,  and  had  a  single-cylinder  inclined 
•engine  with  poppet-valves  and  a  Stevens  adjustable  cut-off. 
The  steam  from  the  boilers  could  be  supplied  directly  to  the 
engine  or  it  could  be  passed  through  a  coil  superheater  in  the 
uptake.  The  tests  were  made  at  the  dock,  the  speed  of  rotation 
being  controlled  by  removing  more  or  less  of  the  paddles  from 
the  paddle-wheels.  The  details  of  the  tests  are  given  in 
Table  XXVI.  Four  of  the  teits  are  with  saturated  steam 
and  five  are  with  superheated  steam.  The  best  result  with 
saturated  steam  is  obtained  for  a  cut-off  at  0.32  of  the  stroke, 
agreeing  with  the  conclusions  from  tests  on  the  Michigan 
(Table  I,  page  303).  The  tests  with  superheated  steam  show 
^   good   deal  of  irregularity,   which   cannot   be  satisfactorily 
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accounted  for  either  by  the  degree  of  superheating  or  the 
perfection  of  the  vacuum.  A  comparison  of  the  best  result 
for  superheated  steam  with  the  best  result  for  saturated  steam 
shows  a  gain  in  steam  economy  of 


30.6  —  25.1 


X  100  =  18  per  cent, 


and  a  gain  in  coal-consumption  of 
2.84  —  2.42 


2.84 


X  100  =  15  per  cent. 


Table  XXVI. 

TESTS   ON    THE  ENGINE   OF   THE   U.  S.  S.  EUTAfV, 

CYLINDER    DIAMETER   4   FEET    lO   INCHES;    STROKE   8    FEET   9   INCHES. 

By  Chief  Engineer  Isherwood,  Rfsearches  in  Experimental  Steam 
Engine,  ring. 


Duration,  hours 

Cut-off   

Revolutions  per  minute 

Intttal  pressure  in  the  cylinder  per 

square  inch,  absolute 

Barometer,  inches  of  mercury. . . . 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Back-pressure,  pounds  per  square 

inch,  absolute 

Temp,  of  superheated  steam 

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour, 

pounds 

Combustible  per  horse-power  per 

hour,  pounds 

Per  cent  of  water  in  cylinder  at 

release 


Saturated  steam. 


I  II        III       IV 


7a 
0.34 

5-49 

40.3 

30 

a? 

t.8 

154-4 

39.6 

3-77 

56 


72 

0.33 
6.58 

40.6 

30 

27.6 

»-3 
228.6 
30.6 

a.84 
37 


72 
0.50 

8.60 

40.9 

30 
27.1 

T.6 

373-5 
3a -7 
2.87 
30 


Superheated  steam. 


0.58 
9.19 

38.2 
•'9.7 
28 

0.9 

4t4-9 

3«-4 

a. 90 

'4 


0.39 
6.48 

4X.0 
30.1 
28 

i.x 
396 
ao7  3 

30- « 

2.84 

43 


VI      VII     VIII      IX 


7a 

0.32 

6.5s 

41.1 
30 

a6.2 

a-5 
366 
318.2 

29.2 

2.64 

37 


7a 
0.50 
9.00 

41.7 

30 

26.2 

358 
391.0 

37.8 

a-55 

18 


72 
0.50 

9»5 

41.0 
30.1 
28.5 

0.9 

25.1 
2.42 


72 

0.58 
9.46 

4i.a 
29.9 
a8.3 

o.a 

39a 
453  a 

27.x 

2.7* 

»7 


There  is  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  at  release,  which  explains  sufficiently  the  reason  for 
this  notable  gain  in  economy. 

Dixwell's  Tests. — A  small  Harris-Corliss  engine  was 
fitted  up  for  making  tests  on  superheated  steam  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Dlxwell.  Six  tests  with  superheated  and  saturated  steam 
were  made  on  this  engine  in  1877  in  the  presence  of  a  board 
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of  United  States  naval  engineers.  The  steam  was  generated 
in  cylindrical  tubular  boilers  and  was  superheated  in  a  vertical 
boiler  with  a  detached  brick  furnace.  Three  different  points 
of  cut-off  were  tried  for  each  condition  of  steam ;  the  cut-off 
was  controlled  by  the  governor  in  the  usual  way  when  the 
cut-off  was  less  than  half  stroke;  when  it  was  more  than  half 
stroke  the  valve  was  not  released  by  the  drop  cut-off 
mechanism  and  the  cut-off  was  produced  by  the  lap  of  the 
valve  as  for  a  plain  slide-valve. 

Table  XXVII. 

DIXWELL'S  TESTS   ON   SUPERHEATED   STEAM. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETER   8    INCHES;   STROKE   2    FEET. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ^  Mass.  Inst,  Tech,,  1887-88. 


Saturated  steam. 


Ill 


Superheated  steam. 


IV 


VI 


Duration,  minutes 

Cut-oflf     

Revolutions  per  miiiuie 

Boiler -pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds 

per  square  inih 

Back-pressure,  absolute,  pounds  per  sq  in, 
TemperatuK-s  Fahrenheit: 

Near  engine     

In  cylinder  by  pyrometer 

Per  cent  of  water  in  cylinder: 

At  cui«off    

At  end  of  stroke    

Horse-power 

Steam  per  horse- power  per  hour,  pounds. 
B.  T.  U.  per  horse>power  per  minute.  .. 


127 
0.217 
61.5 

50.4 
'54 

30a 
278-297 

52.3 
32.4 

7  05 
48.2 
796 


83 
0.443 
60.4 

50.2 
•15-7 

303 
279-296 

35  9 
•9.3 
12.7 
42.3 
696 


63 
0.689 
58.0 

15.8 

303 
282-300 

27.9 
23.9 
1568 
45-3 
747 


180 

0.318 
61.0 

50.4 
15.2 

478 
313 

27.4 
18.3 
6,83 
35. a 
631 


0.439 
61.4 

50.0 
»5.4 

44« 
316 

13.6 
13.6 
".37 

546 


75 
0.67a 
59.  S 

50  2 

»5-5 

406 
3«5 

8.9 

15.6J 
621 


A  metallic  thermometer  or  pyrometer  was  placed  in  a 
recess  in  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  When  saturated  steam 
was  used  this  pyrometer  showed  a  large  fluctuation,  but  when 
superheated  steam  was  used  its  needle  or  indicator  was  at  rest. 
Even  if  a  part  of  the  apparent  change  of  temperature  with  satu- 
rated steam  is  attributed  to  the  vibration  of  the  needle  and 
the  multiplying  mechanism,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  use  of 
superheated  steam  reduces  the  change  of  temperature  of  the 
cylinder-head  in  a  remarkable  manner.     The  effect  of'  super- 
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heating  on  the  action  of  the  cylinder-walls  is  also  indicated 
by  the  per  cent  of  water  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-oflf  and  release. 
The  apparent  gain  by  comparing  the  amounts  of  steam 
used  per  horse-power  per  hour  in  favor  of  superheated  steam 
is 

42.2  —  31.7 

-^ X  100  =  25  per  cent; 

but  this  result  is  of  course  illusive,  since  the  superheating 
required  additional  coal.  As  the  coal-consumption  was  not 
determined,  we  must  compare  instead  the  B.  T.  U.  per  horse- 
power per  minute,  giving  a  real  gain  of 

696  —  546 

z~v X  100  =  19  per  cent. 

Superheated  Steam  in  Triple  Engines. — Recent  tests 
Ihave  been  made  in  Germany  on  compound  and  triple-expan- 
sion engines  using  superheated'  steam  with  extraordinary 
results.  In  Table  XXVIII  are  given  the  results  of  tests  on 
a  triple-expansion  engine  at  Augsburg.  This  engine  has  four 
•cylinders,  a  high-pressure,  an  intermediate,  and  tw^o  low- 
pressure  cylinders.  The  bigh-pressure  cylinder  and  ofne  low- 
pressure  cylinder  are  in  line  on  one  side  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
the  intermediate  cylinder  and  the  other  low-pressure  cylinder 
are  in  line  on  the  other  side.  The  two  cranks  are  at  right 
angles.  Each  cylinder  is  jacketed  with  steam  on  the  barrel 
only  and  has  four  double-acting  poppet-valves.  The  cylin- 
ders are  cast  with  double  walls,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
undetected  leakage  from  the  jackets. 

The  steam  is  superheated  in  a  coil  beyond  the  boiler,  and 
the  gases  afterwards  pass  through  a  feed-water  heater  or 
economizer,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  The  coal  used  appears  to  have  been  of 
poor  quality,  so  that  while  the  steam-  and  heat-consumptions 
are  good  the  coal  used  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  large  for 
such  an  engine.     Comparing  the  best  steam-consumption  for 
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superheated  and  for  saturated  steam,   the  gain  from   super- 
heating appears  to  be 


13.2  —  12 
13-2 


X   100  =  9  per  cent. 


The  real  gain,  found  from  a  comparison  of  the  thermal  units 
per  horse-power  per  minute,  is 

235  —  228 


235 


X  100  =  3  per  cent. 


Table   XXVIII. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION    HORIZONTAL    MILL-ENGINE    AT   AUGS- 
BURG WITH    SUPERHEATED    STEAM. 

CYLINDER    DIAMETERS     27.56,    43.3I,    AND    TWO    OF    59.06     INCHES  ;     STROKE 

63    INCHES. 
By  Professor  M.  Schr(5ter,  Zeitschrift  des   Vereines  Deutscher  Ingenieure, 

vol.  xl,  p.  249. 


Horse  power 

Duration,  minutes 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Cut-off  high-pressure  cylinder. . . . 

Total  expansions 

Steam-pressure  at  boiler,  pounds 
per  sq.  in.  above  atmosphere. . . 

Barometer,  pounds  per  sq.  in 

Back-pressure,    absolute,    pounds 

per  sq. in 

Condensation  in  jackets,  per  cent 

of  total  steam 

Temperatures  Fahrenheit: 

At  boiler,  superheated 

'*       "       saturated 

At  engine,  superheated 

**        *'         saturated 

Hot  gases  before  economizer 
*'       after  economizer  . 
Steam   per  horse-power  per  hour, 

pounds 

Coal   per   horse-power   per   hour, 

pounds 

Pounds  of  water  evaporated   per 

pound  of  coal  from  and  at  212^  F. 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  min. 


Superheated. 


1191 
416 
60.23 

39-9 
13-6 

89.7 
13.9 


6.28 

433 
330.1 
414.7 


HI 


1167 
419 
60.10 
39-4 
13. 1 

89.4 
13.8 

1.9 

5.18 

441 
329-9 
418. 1 


498 
288 

13.0 

3-03 

4.49 
2.44 


527 
316 

12.7 
3.08 

"4.29 

237 


1028 

415 
60.24 

32.7 
16.2 

89.2 
13.8 

1.7 

7.28 

448 
329.7 
420.1 


516 
300 

12.0 

2.85 

4.41 

2.28 


Saturated. 


IV 


1 201 

406 
60.47 
38.6 
14.4 

90.7 
138 

1.9 

9.18 


330.8 
325.7 


143 
3.56 

3.96 
2.54 


977 

416 

60.02 

28.6 

18.9 

89.4 
13-8 

1.7 

10.57 


329.9 


326.8 


13.5 

3.65 

4.00 
2.41 


VI 


993 
420 
60.05 

28.0 
19.3 

88.9 
13.8 

1.6 

12.40 


3295 


327.6 


13.2 

3.39 

3.86 
2.35 
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The  coal  used  is  of  such  inferior  quality,  and  the  con- 
sumption per  horse-power  per  hour  is  so  irregular  that  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  useful  basis  of  comparison. 

Schmidt's  System. — Table  XXIX  gives  a  r^sumd  of  tests 
on  various  steam-engines  using  superheated  steam  according 
to  a  system  devised  by  Wilhelm  Schmidt.  His  system 
consists  in  part  in  the  arrangement  of  the  boiler  for  generat- 
ing; the  steam  and  in  part  in  the  construction  of  the  engine. 
The  engine  and  boiler  on  which  the  tests  I  to  IV  were  made 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  system. 

The  boiler  is  vertical,  ten  feet  six  inches  high  and  five  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  corrugated  fire-box  and 
combustion-chamber  about  seven  feet  six  inches  high,  from 
which  the  products  of  combustion  pass  through  a  flue  22 
inches  in  diameter  to  the  superheater.  The  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  or  combustion-chamber  is  crossed  by  two  circulation- 
tubes,  each  about  16  inches  in  diameter.  The  fire-box  just 
above  the  grate  ai)d  the  flue  at  the  top  of  the  combustion- 
chamber  are  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  superheater  is  a 
continuous  coil  of  pipe,  2.4  inches  in  diameter,  arranged  in 
twelve  flat  coils  with  five  turns  in  each.  Above  the  super- 
heater is  a  feed-water  heater^  which  is  also  a  continuous  coil 
of  pipe,  the  diameter  being  1.5  of  an  inch;  it  has  four  flat 
coils  of  five  turns  each.  The  central  space  inside  the  coils  of 
the  superheater  and  feed-water  heater  is  occupied  by  a  closed 
cast-iron  tube  22  inches  in  diameter.  This  arrangement  of 
boiler  superheater  and  feed-water  heater  permits  of  a  high 
degree  of  superheating  together  with  a  fair  evaporative 
efficiency,  as  the  gases  from  the  superheater  are  cooled  to 
about  4CX)'*  F.  by  the  feed- water  heater.  The  superheater, 
like  all  coil  superheaters,  is  subject  to  rapid  wasting,  for  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  inside  is  about  600°  F.,  while  the 
gases  outside  are  about  1200°  F.  In  this  case  two  such 
boilers  are  used  to  supply  an  engine  which  .develops  one 
hundred  horse-power. 

The  engine  has  two  single-acting  horizontal  high-pressure 
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cylinders  and  ope  double-acting  vertical  low-pressure  cylinder^ 
The  high-pressure  cylinders  have  a  special  form  of  piston-valve 
controlled  by  a  shaft-governor;  the  low-pressure  cylinder  has 
a  double-ported  slide-valve.  The  low-pressure  cylinder  has 
a  steam-jacket,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  superheating 
the  steam  between  the  high-pressure  and  the  low-pressure 
cylinders. 

Of  the  tests  I  to  IV  made  on  this  engine  the  first 
was  made  without  superheating  of  the  steam  between  the 
two  cylinders;  during  the  second  test  the  steam  was  again 
superheated  about  lOO**  F.  above  the  corresponding  tem- 
perature for  saturated  steam.  The  two  tests  III  and  IV  were 
made  at  a  reduced  boiler-pressure.  The  third  test  was  made 
with  and  the  second  without  steam  in  the  jacket  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder. 

The  report  of  the  test  does  not  give  the  data  required  for 
calculating  the  heat-consumption,  so  it  is  necessary  to  depend 
on  the  coal-consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour  in  making 
comparisons  with  other  engines,  since  in  this  case  the  steam- 
consumption  is  not  a  reliable  guide.  The  coal-consumption 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  is  not  exceptional. 

The  results  of  the  tests  VI  and  VII  made  by  Professor 
Schroter  on  a  comparatively  small  vertical  Schmidt  engine 
are  exceptional  in  both  the  steam  and  coal  economy;  the 
latter,  which  is  the  only  trustworthy  basis  of  comparison,  is  as, 
small  as  the  best  result  given  in  Table  X  for  the  Leavitt 
pumping-engine  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  station,  Boston.  A 
further  comparison  of  the  two  engines  shows  that  the  Schmidt 
engine  worked  with  less  steam-pressure  and  fewer  expansions. 
The  Leavitt  engine  had  2i  expansions  while  the  Schmidt 
engine  had  i6  expansions  in  test  VI  and  19  in  test  VII ;  these 
last  figures  ace  not  given  in  Table  XXIX,  but  are  given  by 
Professor  Schroter  in  his  report. 

The  engine  tested  by  Professor  SchrSter  was  a  vertical 
single-acting  tandem  compound  engine,  with  the  small  cylin- 
der over  the  large  cylinder.     The  high-pressure  piston  was  a. 
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hollow  plunger  long  enough  to  carry  the  low-pressure  piston 
at  its  lower  end.  The  low-pressure  piston  had  for  its  effec-^ 
tive  area  the  annular  ring  outside  the  plunger.  The  lower 
end  of  the  large  cylinder  was  closed  and  the  space  under 
the  large  piston,  including  the  space  in  the  hollow  plunger, 
formed  an  intermediate  receiver  with  variable  volume.  The 
high-pressure  cylinder  had  a  piston-valve,  and  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  had  a  slide-valve,  cored  through  the  body 
to  give  a  double  admission  after  the  manner  of  the  Trick 
valve.  Both  valves  were  on  one  spindle  and  were  actuated 
by  a  single  eccentric.  The  boiler  was  of  the  type  already 
described. 

One  other  test  in  Table  XXIX  is  worthy  of  note,  that  is, 
test  V  on  a  compound  condensing-engine  which  developed  69 
horse-power  for  1.52  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  This,  though  less  remarkable  than  the  economy  for 
either  test  VI  or  test  VII,  is  exceptionally  good  for  an  engine 
of  that  size.  Other  tests  of  less  importance  are  recorded  in 
the  same  table  on  a  vertical  high-speed  non-condensing  engine 
and  on  two  horizontal  single-cylinder  engines.  The  vertical 
engine  was  tested  with  saturated  and  with  superheated  steam, 
and  would  appear  to  show  an  enormous  gain  from  super- 
heating; but  its  performance  with  saturated  steam  is  too  poor 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

With  the  exception  of  tests  V,  VI,  and  VII  the  per- 
formance of  any  engine  recorded  in  Table  XXIX  may  be 
equalled  by  an  engine  of  the  same  power  using  saturated 
steam  if  we  take  for  the  basis  of  comparison  the  coal  con- 
sumed per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  exceptionally  small 
steam-consumptions  shown  by  some  tests  appear  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

Steam-jackets. — A  comparison  of  the  results  of  applica- 
tions of  Hirn's  analysis  to  engines  with  and  without  steam- 
jackets  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  a 
steam-jacket  is  indirect.  It  appears  that  while  some  heat  is 
supplied  by  the  jacket  during  expansion  (a  part  of  which  may 
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be  changed  into  work)  the  greater  part  is  supplied  during 
exhaust  and  is  carried  away  by  the  exhaust  steam  and  lost. 
But  the  indirect  effect  is  to  maintain  the  inner  wall  of  the 
cylinder  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  so  reduce  the  initial 
condensation,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  exhaust-waste. 
It  further  appears  that  the  exhaust-waste  is  not  a  proper 
criterion  of  the  economy  of  the  engine,  and  that  while  a 
lavish  use  of  steam-jackets  on  compound  engines  may  extin- 
guish the  exhaust-waste  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the  highest 
economy  by  that  process. 

It  is  not  possible  from  any  theoretical  discussion  nor  from 
a  study  of  all  the  applications  of  Hirn's  analysis  now  extant 
to  determine  when  or  to  what  extent  steam-jackets  are  advan- 
tageous. We  must,  consequently,  go  directly  to  comparative 
tests  of  engines  with  and  without  steam-jackets.  Properly 
we  should  compare  engines  which  otherwise  are  identical  and 
which  differ  only  in  that  one  is  made  with  and  the  other 
without  a  steam-jacket.  Few  if  any  such  comparisons  can  be 
made;  in  general,  we  must  be  content  to  compare  tests  made 
on  an  engine  with  steam-jackets,  some  of  the  tests  being 
made  with  steam  supplied  to  the  jackets  and  some  without. 
This  method  of  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  engine  which  has  a  steam-jacket  wastes  more  heat  by 
radiation  and  conduction,  both  when  there  is  and  when  there 
is  not  steam  in  the  jacket,  than  does  an  unjacketed  engine  of 
the  same  size  and  power.  However,  if  this  were  our  only 
difficulty  we  should  be  fortunate,  because  the  total  radiation 
is  in  no  case  large  for  a  properly  lagged  cylinder. 

A  haphazard  comparison  of  the  numerous  tests  that  have 
been  made  of  engines  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets 
may  be  made  to  show  anything,  from  a  most  extravagant  and 
improbable  gain  to  a  positive  loss.  It  is  proper,  by  the  way, 
to  say  that  when  a  jacket  shows  no  gain  the  engine  is  prob- 
ably better  and  is  certainly  cheaper  without.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  according 
to  a  logical  system. 
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In  general,  nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  comparison 
t)f  individual  tests  either  on  a  given  engine  with  and  without 
steam  in  the  jackets  or  on  separate  engines.  Either  or  both 
of  the  tests  may  be  made  under  conditions  which  give  a  poor 
economy,  whereas  useful  comparisons  can  be  made  only 
when  conditions  are  favorable.  This  does  not  preclilde  a 
comparison  when  both  tests  give  high  economy. 

When  possible,  tests  should  be  in  series,  extensive  enough 
to  determine  the  conditions  which  give  the  best  economy 
both  with  and  without  jackets;  and  in  such  case  only  the  best 
results  for  each  condition  should  be  compared.  The  compari- 
son is  much  aided  by  drawing  curves  like  those  in  Fig.  8 1, 
page  390. 

A  few  tests  (eight  or  ten)  may  completely  determine  [the 
interesting  part  of  the  curve,  as,  for  example,  the  lowest 
-curve  on  Fig.  81.  In  this  case  there  are  virtually  four  pairs 
of  points  and  one  more  individual  point  which  definitely 
locate  the  curve.  The  three  detached  points  below  the  curve 
■are  for  tests  which  differ  in  a  minor  particular. 

In  all  cases  the  comparison  should  be  of  the  heat-con- 
sumption instead  of  the  steam-consumption;  for  the  hot  water 
from  the  jackets  can  and  should  be  returned  to  the  boiler  at 
nearly  the  temperature  in  the  boiler,  or  else  should  be  used 
to  heat  the  feed-water  in  such  a  way  that  its  heat  is  not 
wasted. 

Tiiough  such  a  method  will  simphfy  our  investigations  and 
in  general  lead  to  consistent  results,  we  will  find  some  dis- 
crepancies which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  which  will  show 
why  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  steam-jackets. 

Delafond's  Tests. — In  1883  an  extensive  and  important 
investigation  was  made  by  Mons.  F.  Delafond  on  a  horizontal 
Corliss  engine  at  Creusot  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  best  economy  can  be  obtained  for  such  an  engine. 
The  engine  had  a  steam-jacket  on  the  barrel,  but  was  not 
jacketed  on  the  ends.     Steam  was  supplied  to  the  jacket  by 
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a  branch  from  the  main  steam-pipe,  and  the  condensed  water 
was  drained  through  a  steam-trap  into  a  can,  so  that  the 
amount  of  steam  used  in  the  jacket  could  be  determined^ 
The  engine  was  tested  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jacket^ 
both  condensing  and  non-condensing,  and  at  various  pressures 
from  35  to  lOO  pounds  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  effective  power  and  the  friction  of  the  engine  were  also 
obtained  by  aid  of  a  friction-brake  on  the  engine-shaft. 

The  piping  for  the  engine  was  so  arranged  that  steam 
could  be  drawn  either  from  a  general  main  steam-pipe  or 
from  a  special  boiler  used  only  during  tiie  test.  Before 
making  a  test  the  engine,  whi.h  had  been  running  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  come  to  a  condition  of  thermal  equilibrium, 
was  supplied  with  steam  from  the  general  supply.  At  the 
instant  for  beginning  the  test  the  general  supply  was  shut  off 
and  steam  was  taken  from  the  special  boiler  during  and  until 
the  end  of  the  test,  and  then  the  pipe  from  that  boiler  was 
closed.  The  advantage  of  this  method  was  that  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  test  the  water  in  the  boiler  was 
quiescent  and  its  level  could  be  accurately  determined.  At 
the  end  of  a  test  the  water-level  was  brought  to  the  height 
noted  at  the  beginning.  The  water  required  for  feeding 
the  special  boiler  during  the  test  and  for  adjusting  the 
water-level  at  the  end  was  measured  in  a  calibrated  tank. 
As  the  steam-pressure  in  the  general-supply  main  and  in  the 
special  boiler  was  the  same,  there  was  little  danger  of  leakage 
through  the  valves  for  controlling  the  steam-supply;  the 
regularity  and  consistency  of  results  shown  by  the  curves  of 
Figs.  79  and  80  attest  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  with  which 
these  tests  were  made. 

Table  XXX  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  with  conden- 
sation, and  Table  XXXI  gives  the  results  of  tests  without 
condensation.  All  the  tests  both  with  and  without  conden* 
sation,  but  during  which  no  steam  was  used  in  the  jackets,  are 
represented  by  the  several  curves  of  Fig.  79,  while  Fig.  80 
represents  tests  made  with  steam  in  the  jackets.     Tlie  curves 
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Table   XXX. 

HORIZONTAL  CORLISS   ENGINE   AT  CREUSOT. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETER  21. 65   INCHES  ;   STROKE  43.3I   INCHES  ;  JACKET  ON 
BARREL  ONLY  ;   CONDENSING. 

By  F.  Delafond,  Annales  du  Mines ^  1884. « 
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Ta::le   XXXI. 

HORIZONTAL   CORLISS    ENGINE  AT   CREUSOT. 

CYLINDER     DIAMETER     21. 65     INCHES  ;      STROKE    43.3I     INCHES  ;     JACKET    ON 
BARREL    ONLY;    NON-CONDENSING. 


By  F.  Delafond,  Annates  des  Mines 

,  1884. 
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3.x 
2.0 

1.7 
1.2 

1.3 

1.5 
I.I 
0.7 
0.3 

147.5 

181. 5 

217 

143 

177.5 

194 

237 

121 

136 

178 

209 

137 
180 
204 
108 
147 
173 
145 
108 

141.5 
168.5 
147.5 

28.4 
26.8 

25.8 

22.8 
22.1 
22.4 
21.5 
27.6 
26.7 
24.6 
24.2 

23.7 
21.8 
22.0 

27.3 
27.2 
30.2 
46.8 

25.3 
2^.2 
28.7 
46.3 

are  lettered  to  show  the  mean  steam  pressure  for  the  veiics 
represented  and  the  condition,  whether  with  or  without 
condensation.  Thus  on  Fig.  79  the  lowest  curve  60C  repre- 
sents tests  made  without  steam  in  the  jackets  and  with  con- 
densation, while  the  highest  curve  on  Fig.  80  represents  testa 
with  steam  in  the  jackets  and  without  condensation,  at  50 
pounds  boiler-pressure.  The  abscissae  for  the  curves  are  the 
per  cents  of  cut-off  and  the  ordinates  are  the  steam-consump- 
tions in  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  results  for 
individual  tests  are  represented  by  dots,  through  which  or  near 
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which  the  curves  are  drawn.  As  there  are  only  a  few  tests  in 
any  series,  a  fair  curve  representing  the  series  can  be  drawn 
through  all  the  points  in  most  cases.  The  exceptions  are 
tests  made  with  condensation  for  boiler-pressure  of  80  and 


100  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  forms  of  the  curves  80C 
and  lOoC,  Fig.  79,  were  made  to  correspond  in  a  general  way 
to  the  curves  50C  and  60C  The  discrepancies  appear  large 
on  account  of  the  large  scale  for  ordinates,  but  they  are  not 
really  of  much  importance;  the  largest  deviation  of  a  point 
from  the  curve  lOoC  is  half  a  pound  out  of  about  22,  which 
amounts  to  little  more  than  two  per  cent.     On  Fig.  80  the 
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curve  8oC  is  drawn  through  the  points,  but  though  its  form 
does  not  differ  radically  from  the  .curves  6oC  and  50C  so 
marked  a  minimum  at  so  early  a  cut-off  is  at  least  doubtful. 
Considering  that  the  probable   error  of  determining  power 


from  the  indicator  is  about  two  per  cent,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  draw  an  acceptable  curve  in  place  of  80C  which 
should  correspond  to  the  forms  of  60C  and  50C. 

The  results  of  -the  four  tests  made  with  steam  in  the 
jacket  and  with  condensation,  and  which  are  numbered  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  in  Table  XXX..  are  represented  by  dots  inside  of 
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small  circles  on  Fig.  80.  It  does  not  appear  worth  while  to 
try  to  draw  a  curve  to  represent  these  tests. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  curves  on  Figs.  79  and  80  repre- 
senting the  results  of  tests  stated  in  Tables  XXX  and  XXXI, 
it  appears  that  the  engine  when  running  condensing,  whether 
with  or  without  steam  in  the  jackets,  gave  its  best  economy 
at  about  one-sixth  cut-off.  When  running  non-condensing 
the  cut-off  giving  the  best  economy  was  at  about  one-third 
stroke.  A  more  careful  consideration  of  the  proper  cut-off 
for  simple  engines  and  of  the  total  expansions  for  multiple- 
expansion  engines  will  be  given  later  and  then  somewhat  fine- 
discriminations  may  be  attempted.  The  general  statement 
given  above  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  tests  show  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  this  engine  when  running 
condensing  and  without  steam  in  the  jacket,  for  a  boiler  pressure 
of  60  pounds.  With  steam  in  the  jacket  the  advisable  pres- 
sure is  at  least  80  pounds.  Taking  for  comparison  tests  16 
and  20  of  Table  XXX,  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the  jacket  is 

18. 1  —  16.0 

5 X  100  =  7  per  cent. 

18.1  '  ^ 

o 

All  the  tests  with  steam  in  the  jacket  show  a  very  small 

percentage  condensed  in  the  jacket,  so  small  as  to  raise  the 

question  whether  the  steam-trap  for  removing  the  condensed 

water  could  have  acted  properly.     But  we  have  not  the  data 

for  calculating  the  heat-consumption  in  any  case,  and  so  must 

rest  content  with  the  comparison  made. 

The  tests  made  on  the  engine  without  condensation  are 

less  complete,  and  on  the  whole  it  appears  best  to  compare 

only  the  tests  made  at  75  pounds  boiler-pressure.     Comparini^ 

tests  II  and  13,  Table  XXXI,  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the 

steam  in  the  jacket  is 

24.2  —  21.8 

X  100  =  ID  per  cent. 

24-«2 
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These  tests  by  Delafond  give  very  good  illustrations  of  the 
error  and  confusion  that  may  arise  when  individual'  tests  are 
compared  to  determine  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  a  steam-jacket.  Thus  a  comparison  of  tests  2  and 
7  of  Table  XXX  shows  an  apparent  gain  in  steam-consump- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  while  a  comparison  of  tests  31  and  36 
shows  a  slight  loss  from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  jacket. 
Both  pairs  of  tests  standing  by  themselves  would  appear  to 
give  a  fair  basis  for  comparison ;  it  is'  only  by  assembling 
several  series  of  tests,  as  by  aid  of  the  curve  of  Figs.  79  and 
80,  that  the  real  value  of  the  steam-jacket  can  be  determined. 

Tests  on  Revenue  Steamers. — In  1874  three  steamers, 
the  Rushy  the  Dexter^  and  the  Dallas^  were  built  for  the 
United  States  revenue  marine,  which  were  designedly  alike 
In  all  respects  except  that  the  engines  were  of  three  distinct 
types,  and  the  boilers  were  adapted  to  the  engines.  This 
was  done  to  determine  which  type  was  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  service.  At  about  the  same  time  another 
steamer,  the  Gallatin^  was  supplied  with  a  new  engine  differing 
from  those  in  the  vessels  just  mentioned.  Again,  the 
Treasury  Department  had  a  small  steamer  built  in  1870  for  the 
use  of  the  Coast  Survey,  named  the  Bache,  These  five 
steamers  had  their  engines  tested  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  C.  H.  Loring,  U.S.N. ,  and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Emery, 
Consulting  Engineer  U.  S.  R.  M.  During  the  tests  the 
vessels  were  secured  to  the  dock.  One  test  on  each  engine 
was  long  enough  to  determme  the  coal-consumption;  other 
tests  were  shorter  and  for  them  the  steam-consumption  only 
was  determined.  The  feed-water  was  measured  in  a  tank  with 
two  compartments,  which  were  filled  and  emptied  alternately, 
and  was  used  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  steam-con- 
sumption. 

The  Rush  had  a  compound  engine  with  the  pistons  con- 
nected to  cranks  at  right  angles.  The  cylinders  were  jacketed 
on  barrels  and  heads.  The  small  cylinder  had  a  separate 
cut-ofi  valve  on  the  back  of  the  main  valve. 
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The  Bache  had  a  compound  engine  with  both  pistons  on 
one  continuous  piston-rod,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being 
over  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  large  cylinder  only  had 
a  steam-jacket  on  barrel  and  ends.  The  engine  was  piped  to 
run  compound  or  single,  using  the  low-pressure  cylinder  only 
in  the  latter  condition. 

The  Dexter  had  a  single-cylinder  engine  without  steam- 
jackets,  and  the  Dallas  had  an  engine  of  the  same  type,  but 
intended  for  a  lower  steam-pressure. 

The  Gallatin  had  a  single-cylinder  engine  jacketed  on  the, 
barrel  and  heads.     During  tests   on  this  engine  the  steam- 
consumption  was  determined  by  collecting  and  weighing  the 
water  drawn  from  the  condenser; 

The  results  of  the  tests  on  these  several  engines  are  given 
in  Table  XXXII.  The  best  results,  together  with  the  thermal 
units  per  horse-power  per  minute,  are  assembled  in  the  fol- 
lowing supplemental  table: 


No.  of 

Name  of 

test. 

engine. 

6 

Bach* 

a 

"     

z8 

Rush 

16 

Bache 

»3 

ti 

93 

DexUr 

36 

Gallatin 

34 

"        

Method  of  working. 


Compound  with  jacket, 
'*      without    '* 
'         with      *•     . 
Simple  with  jacket . . . . 
"    without    '*    .... 

with        "    !!!! 
without    **    . . . . 


H 


0Q 


8o.a 
80.3 
69.x 
79-5 
78.1 
68.7 
71.6 
68.5 


P 

n 


3-3 
3-4 
3-5 
3-7 
4-4 

!:^ 

3-9 


Ha 


53a 
47.7 
70.8 
53.8 

47.> 

71.6 
59 '9 


^1 

an 
c 


7.0 
6.7 

6. a 
5.x 

5.3 

XX 

4-9 


99.9 
69.8 
266.5 
1 16.0 
89.2 
185.9 

179-5 
279.^ 


1.1 


ao.3 
33.0 
18.4 
33.3 
26.3 

23  9 

90.S 
31.9 


408 
337 

460 

361 
387 


For  the  present  we  will  consider  only  those  tests  which 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  advantage  of  using  steam- 
jackets;  the  effects  of  using  higher  pressures  and  of  com- 
pounding will  be  considered  later. 

Comparing  tests  34  and  36  on  the  Gallatin  with  and  with- 
out steam  in  the  jacket  shows  a  gain  in  steam-consumption 
from  the  use  of  the  jacket  of 
21.9—  20.5 


21.9 


X  100  =  7  per  cent. 
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Table  XXXII. 

TESTS  ON  THE  U.  S.  REVENUE  STEAMERS  RUSH,  DEXTER, 
DALLAS,  AND  GALLATIN,  AND  THE  COAST-SURVEY 
STEAMER  BACHE. 


Back*. 

Cylinder  diameters,  inches...  i6  &  25 
Stroke,  inches 24 


Rusk. 

Dtxttr, 

DaUai, 

Gallatin, 

24&  28 

26 

36 

34.1 

27 

36 

30 

30 

.1 

d 

J 

1 

1 

V  0 

8 
1 

Vr- 

lis 

eg* 

IV- 

^  e«  fi. 

If! 

& 

in 

2 

2 

^ 

^ 

0< 

H 

® 

> 

0, 

s 

tii 

T 

Comp. 

1.83 

4a.6 

9.1 

89. 0 

U-7 

94.0 

3*4 

55-9 

93.8 

9 

without 

9.07 

47-7 

6.7 

80.3 

M-7 

34.3 

3-4 

77.1 

33.0 

3 

jacket. 

9.13 

49-3 

5.6 

80.3 

14-7 

a4.7 

3-3 

85.8 

33.3 

4 

1.73 

38.9 

X6.9 

81.4 

14.9 

24.5 

3-7 

6.5 

46.4 

95.1 

5 

9.07 

4«.a 

9-a 

80.3 

14.9 

36.5 

3.1 

7.0 

77.5 

90.7 

6 

\ 

Comp. 
with 

;:?! 

55.6 

7.0 
5-7 

80.9 
80.1 

14.9 
14.9 

36.5 
36.6 

3-3 
3-3 

\-i 

99.a 
no. 6 

90.3 

90.4 

jacket. 

7.07 

5-7 

80.0 

14.7 

96.  X 

3.4 

11 

106.0 

92. 0 

9 

Back*, 

iS.aa 

11:6 

5-« 

79.8 

»4  3 

a4.4 

3-3 

109.3 

93.4 

10 

9.00 

4.a 

79.1 

14.9 

a6.s 

3-3 

4.0 

«34.5 

9X.9 

II 

Single 

1.80 

37-3 

IX. 8 

8x.o 

14.6 

94.0 

4.6 

...... 

47.a 

35  0 

Ta 

without 

X.98 

44.9 

7.6 

79.6 

X4.6 

33.8 

4-4 

.  .... 

71.8 

99.6 

«3 

jacket. 

9.05 

47« 

5-3 

78.x 

14.6 

94.9 

4-4 

89.. 

96.9 

>4 

Single 
with 

9.10 

39-9 

X9.6 

80.8 

14.6 

a4.7 

3.0 

4.0 

M.8 

97.  X 

;i 

1.68 

^^•2 

8.6 

8x.x 

X4.6 

853 

9.8 

1.8 

74.6 

94.1 

jaclcet. 

9.19 

53.« 

5» 

79.6 

14.6 

355 

3.7 

3.9 

116. 0 

93. a 

»7 

1.88 

45.3 

9.9 

30.9 

14.6 

94.0 

4.7 

«.5 

66.7 

34.0 

18 

Rusk. 

Comp. 

*! 

70.8 

6.9 

69.1 

14.8 

a6.5 

3-5 

? 

966.5 

18.4 

»9 

with  jacket. 

55-5 

4.0 

36.7 

14.8 

96.9 

3.4 

? 

168.7 

99.x 

90 

9.99 

56.5 

4.5 

68.7 

X4.8 

a5-9 

3.4 

186.9 

93.9 

ai 

1.49 

J4.3 

3-7 

69.3 

14. 8 

35.9 

3-7 

338.x 

34.1 

98 

Single 

34-5 

61. 1 

3-5 

67.1 

14.8 

a5-5 

3.6 

919.0 

33.9 

83 

DtxUr, 

without 

0.6, 

73.8 

a. 7 

66.4 

14.8 

35.3 

5-3 

399.4 

IWi 

«4 

jacket. 

1.3a 

50.8 

3  3 

40.6 

X4.8 

96.1 

3.3 

134.3 

as 

X.90 

55.3 

a. 4 

39.9 

14.8 

96.0 

3-6 

161. 8i  98.9 

96 

0.99 

60.7 

9.1 

41.9 

X4.8 

as-S 

4-3 

196.9 

31.8 

97 

».5a 

48.7 

S-i 

354 

14.8 

96.x 

3-0 

138.0 

36.7 

38 

Single 

<-55 

56.9 

3*4 

35-3 

14.8 

96.0 

3-4 

X86.8 

96.9 

99 

Dallat, 

without 

31.0 

6X.5 

3» 

39.0 

M-7 

95.3 

3*9 

931.4 

96.9 

30 

jacket. 

1.60 

64.5 

9.9 

33-7 

•*'2 

»5-4 
94.8 

4.1 

949. 8|  98.9 

3» 

«-53 

63.5 

a. 3 

97.4 

14.8 

4.1 

a34.3 

3X.O 

3a 

* 

Single 

94.0 

60. 1 

4-5 

64.1 

14.9 

a5-3 

4-3 

947.9 

94.3 
83-8 

33 

without 

9.05 

56.0 

5.6 

68.9 

14.6 

35.1 

4.7 



9X3.9 

34 

Gallatin, 

jacket. 

9.09 

59-9 

4.9 

68.5 

14.8 

as-9 

3-9 

959.0 

31.9 

li 

Single 
with 

94.0 

61.5 

4-5 

65.4 
71.6 

'^2 

95.x 

^•? 

3-5 

960.5 

99.0 

9.99 

51. 1 

7.3 

X4.8 

857 

3.6 

51 

«79-5 

ao.5 

37 

jacket. 

X.93 

68.7 

4.3 

67.9 

14.8 

95.0 

4*4 

3-a 

334*4 

ax. 5 
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A  comparison  of  tests  13  and  16  on  the  Bachey  using  the  large 
cylinder  only,  shows  a  gain  of 

26.2  —  23.2 

2 — ^^—  X  100  =  II  per  cent. 

20.2  ^ 

Finally,  a  comparison  of  tests  2  and  6  on  the  Bache  as  a  com- 
pound engine  shows  a  gain  of 

23.0  —  20.3 

— X  100  =  1 1  per  cent 

23.0 

from  jacketing  the  low-pressure  cylinder  only.  Comparisons 
based  on  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute  give  the 
same  results,  because  the  per  cent  of  steam  used  in  the 
jackets  is  not  large  in  any  case. 

Experimental  Engine  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. — This  engine,  which  was  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory  of  steam-engineering  of  the  Institute 
in  1890,  is  specially  arranged  for  giving  instruction  in  making 
engine-tests.  It  has  three  horizontal  cylinders  and  two 
intermediate  receivers,  the  piping  being  so  arranged  that  any 
cylinder  may  be  used  singly  or  may  be  combined  with  one  or 
both  of  the  other  cylinders  to  form  a  compound  or  a  triple 
engine.  Each  cylinder  has  steam-jackets  on  the  barrel  and 
the  heads,  and  steam  may  be  supplied  to  any  or  all  of  these 
jackets  at  will.  The  steam  condensed  in  the  jackets  of  any 
one  of  the  cylinders  is  collected  under  pressure  in  a  closed 
receptacle  and  measured.  Originally  the  receivers  were  also 
provided  with  steam-jackets;  now  they  are  provided  with 
tubular  reheaters  so  divided  that  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  all 
the  surface  of  the  reheaters  can  be  used.  The  steam  con- 
densed inthe  reheaters  is  also  collected  and  measured  in  a 
closed  receptacle. 

The  valve-gear  is  of  the  Corliss  type  with  vacuum  dash- 
pots  which  give  a  very  sharp  cut-off.  The  high-pressure  and 
intermediate  cylinders  have  only  one  eccentric  and  wrist- plate, 
and  consequently  cannot  have  a  longer  cut-off  than  half  stroke 
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under  the  control  of  the  drop  cut-off  mechanism.     The  low « 
pressure  cylinder  has  two  eccentrics  and  two  wrist-plates,  and 


"10  »  ao  40 

Fig.  8i. 
the  admission-valves  can  be  set  to  give  a  cut-off  beyond  half 
stroke.     The  governor  is  arranged  to  control  the  valves  for 
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any  or  all  of  the  cylinders.  Each  cylinder  has  also  a  hand- 
gear  for  controlling  its  valves.  For  experimental  purposes 
the  governor  is  set  to  control  only  the  high-pressure  valve- 
gear,  when  the  engine  is  running  compound  or  triple-expan- 
sion. The  hand-gear  is  used  for  adjusting  the  cut-ofT  for  the 
other  cylinder  or  cylinders;  usually  the  cut-ofi  for  such 
cylinder  or  cylinders  is  set  to  give  a  very  small  drop  between 
the  cylinders.  This  arrangement  throws  a  very  small  duty 
on  the  governor,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a  large  and  heavy  fly- 
wheel the  engine  can  be  made  to  give  nearly  identical  indi- 
cator-diagrams for  an  entire  test  during  which  the  load  and 
the  steam-pressure  are  kept  constant. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows: 

Diameter  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder 9     inches* 

"  "       intermediate         "         16  " 

"  "       low-pressure  "         24         " 

"  "       piston-rods 2^^      " 

Stroke 30         " 

Clearance  in  per  cent  of  the  piston  displacements: 

High-pressure  cylinder,  head  end,    8.83  ;  crank  end,    9.76 
Intermediate  "  "         "     10.4  "         "     10.9 

Low-pressure  *•  "         "     11.25        "         "       8.84 

Results  of  tests  on  the  engine  with  the  cylinders  arranged 
in  order  to  form  a  triple-expansion  engine  are  given  in 
Table  XXXIII;  those  on  the  engine  with  the  small  and 
intermediate  cylinders  forming  a  compound  engine  are  given 
in  Table  XXXIV;  and  other  tests  with  the  tubular  reheaters 
in  use  are  given  in  Table  XXXV.  The  results  of  tests  in 
Tables  XXXIII  and  XXXIV  are  represented  by  the  diagram 
Fig.  81,  with  the  cut-oflf  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  for 
abscissae  and  with  the  consumptions  of  thermal  units  per 
horse-power  per  minute  as  ordinates. 

The  most  important  investigation  which  has  been  made 
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Table  XXXIII. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION    EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINE  AT  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

Trans.  Am.  Soc,  Mech.  Engs.,  1 892-1894;   Technology  Quarterly ^  1896. 
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Table  XXXIV. 

EXPERIMENTAL    ENGINE     AT    THE    MASSACHUSETTS   INSTI- 
TUTE  OF   TECHNOLOQY. 

COMPOUND  ;  CYLINDER  DIAMETERS  9  AND  24     INCHES;  STROKE  30  INCHES. 
Technology  Quarterly ^  vol.  xi,  p.  43. 
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Table  XXXV. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION  EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINE  AT  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  WITH  TUBULAR 
REHEATERS. 
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on  this  engine  is  of  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  steam  in  the  jackets.  Four  series  of  tests  were  made 
for  this  purpose:  (i)  with  steam  in  all  the  jackets  of  the 
cylinders  and  receivers,  (2)  with  steam  in  the  jackets  of  the 
cylinders,  both  heads  and  barrels,  (3)  with  steam  in  the' 
jackets  on  the  heads  of  the  cylinders  only,  and  (4)  without 
steam  in  any  of  the  jackets. 

The  most  economical  method  of  running  the  engine  was 
with  steam  in  all  the  jackets  on  the  cylinders,  but  without 
steam  in  the  receiver- jackets,  as  shown  by  the  lowest  curve 
on  Fig.  81.  There  is  a  small  but  distinct  disadvantage  from 
using  steam  in  the  receiver-jackets  also.  This  fact  could  not 
be  surely  determined  from  any  pair  of  tests,  for  the  difference 
is  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  is  therefore  not  more  than 
the  probable  error  for  such  a  pair  .of  tests,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  two  curves  on  Fig.  81  representing  tests  under  the  two 
conditions  gives  conclusive  evidence  with  regard  to  this 
point.  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connection  to  call 
attention  to  the  three  points  below  the  lowest  curve  and. 
not  connected  with  it;  they  represent  tests  which  were  made 
after  the  nine  tests  represented  by  points  joined  to  the  curve, 
and  when  some  additional  non-conducting  covering  had  been 
applied  to  the  piping  and  valves  of  the  engine,  flere  the 
slight  gain  from  reduced  radiation  is  made  manifest,  though  it 
is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account  in  niaking  comparisons 
of  the  different  conditions  of  running  the  engine. 

From  the  diagram  Fig.  81  the  best  results  with  steam  in 
all  the  jackets  of  the  cylinders  and  without  steam  in  any  of 
the  jackets  are  233  and  274  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per 
minute,  and  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the  steam  in  the  jacket 
is 

274  —  233 

-^-^ ^  X  100  =  15  per  cent. 

274  ^  ^ 

These  heat-consumptions  correspond  to  13.8  and  15.2  pounds 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
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steam-consumption  the  gain  from  the  use  of  steam  in  the 
jackets  would  appear  to  be » only  9  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
actual  gain  of  15  per  cent.  This  large  difference  is  due  to  the 
large  percentage  of  steam  used  in  the  jackets,  amounting  in 
all  to  17  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total  steam-consumption.  The 
steam  used  in  an  individual  jacket  is,  however,  not  excessive, 
being  about  2.5  per  cent  in  the  jackets  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  7  or  8  per  cent  in  the  jackets  of  each  of  the  other 
two  cylinders. 

The  effect  of  jacketing  the  heads  of  the  cylinders  only  is 
surprisingly  small,  as  from  the  diagram  the  best  result  is  262 
B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute,  which  compared  with 
the  best  result  without  steam  in  any  of  the  jackets  gives  a 
gain  of  only 

274—  262 


274 


X  100  =  4  per  cent. 


The  correspondence  between  this  result  and  the  experiments 
by  Callendar  and  Nicolson  on  the  action  of  the  cylinder-walls, 
has  already  been  pointed  out.    . 

The  tests  recorded  in  Table  XXXIV  were  made  on  this 
same  experimental  engine  using  only  the  smallest  and  the 
largest  cylinders  to  form  a  compound  engine.  Tests  i  to  12 
were  made  without  steam  in  any  of  the  jackets;  tests  13  to 
17  were  made  with  steam  in  the  jackets  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  only;  while  tests  18  to  21  were  made  with  steam  in 
the  jackets  of  both  cylinders  and  in  the  receiver  jacket. 
The  first  series  of  twelve  tests  without  steam  in  the  jackets  is 
represented  by  the  highest  curve  on  Fig.  81.  The  results  of 
tests  with  steam  in  the  jackets  are  not  represented  on  the 
diagram  to  avoid  confusion ;  they  are  not  numerous  nor  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  drawing  another  diagram.  The 
curve  representing  tests  without  steam  in  the  jackets  does 
not  show  a  nrinimum,  and  indicates  that  too  large  a  total 
expansion  for  this  method  of  running  the  engine  was  used. 
The  tests  with  steam  in  all  the  jackets  show  a  somewhat  poorer 
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economy  than  the  engine  has  when  running  triple-expanding 
without  steam  in  the  jackets.  We  cannot  draw  any  definite 
conclusions  concerning  the  use  of  jackets  from  these  tests. 
The  evidence  they  present  with  regard  to  the  proper  ratio  of 
high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders  will  be  considered  later. 

Experimental  Engine  at  Cornell. — The  triple-expansion 
experimental  engine  in  the  laboratory  of  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  University,  was  built  by  the  makers  of  the  .engine  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  resembles  it  in  all  respects  except  that  its  stroke  is  six 
inches  longer.  The  tests  on  the  engine  recorded  in  Table 
XXXVI  are  therefore  especially  valuable,  as  they  may  be 
compared  directly  with  those  made  on  the  engine  at  the 
Institute. 

Tests  33  to  37  were  made  with  the  engine  running  triple- 
expanding  without  steam  in  any  of  the  jackets;  tests  38  to  44 
were  made  with  steam  in  all  the  jackets  of  cylinders  and 
receivers  except  the  jackets  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
Though  differently  arranged,  the  general  effect  of  the  jackets 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  jackets  on  all  three 
cylinders  of  the  Institute  engine.  The  steam-pressure  on  the 
Cornell  engine  was  only  115  pounds  per  square  inch,  while 
that  of  the  Institute  engine  was  150  pounds.  Nevertheless 
the  steam-  and  heat-consumption  for  the  two  engines  both 
with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets  is  nearly  identical,  and 
the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  jackets  under  the  first  con- 
dition is  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  steam-coa- 
sumption.  Such  a  result  is  most  satisfactory,  as  it  proves 
conclusively  that  the  tests  on  both  engines  are  entirely  reliable 
and  free  from  personal  error. 

The  Cornell  engine  was  also  tested  using  the  small  cylin- 
der only  as  a  simple  engine,  and  again  using  the  small  and 
intermediate  cylinders  to  form  a  compound  engine.  With 
both  arrangements  tests  were  made  using  steam  in  the  jackets 
and  without  steam  in  the  jackets. 

As  a  simple  engine,  the  proportions  of  the  cylinder  appear 
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Table  XXXVI. 

EXPERIMENTAL   ENGINE   AT   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS,    9,    16,    AND    24,  INCHES;    STROKE   36   INCHES. 
Trans,  Am,  Soc.  Mech,  Engs,^  vol.  xvi,  p.  913. 
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88. a 

3l:l 

9a. X 

XX4.X 
X15.4 
1x4.7 
X15.0 
XX4.X 

39-3 
39-3 
39.3 
39.3 

393 

334 
aa.7 

22.7 

9a.6 
aa.7 

88.6 
66.1 
46.x 
35  5 
aa.7 

'1-3 
x8.o 

19  9 
34.1 
37.5 

375 

.... 

38 
39 
40 
41 
4« 
43 
44 

Triple  with 

steam  in  h.p. 

and  int.  and 

receiver 

jackets. 

83.8 
85.0 

87.0 

8:1 

X5.8 
ax. 9 

69.0 

96:J 

XX6.3 
xx6.i 
1x4.1 
X15.4 
1x4.7 
XX5.0 
X14.1 

39 -3 
39-3 
39.3 
39-3 
39  3 
39.3 
a9.a 

a4.a 
34.3 
33.3 
34.1 
aa.9 
aa.x 
ax.6 

••#*•• 

X6.7 
ax. 8 
34.4 
37-9 

11:1 

141.4 
xia.7 
8,.8 

63.0 
45.6 

15.3 
13-7 
14.9 

16  8 

17  7 
ai.x 
34.1 

337 

«  Pounds  per  square  inch. 
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to  be  unfortunate,  for  the  economy,  measured  either  in  terms 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  or  in  terms  of  B.  T.  U. 
per  horse-power  per  minute,  is  poor,  even  allowing  for  the 
low  vacuum  in  the  condenser.  The  condensation  in  the 
jackets  appears  to  be  normal,  showing  that  the  jackets  were 
active,  and  were  not  using  an  excessive  amount  of  steam,  and 
yet  the  gain  from  using  steam  in  the  jackets  is  trivial, 
amounting  to  only 

421  —  411 

X  100  =  3  per  cent. 

42 1 

The  detailed  report  by  Professor  Carpenter  shows  that 
the  simple  engine  has  nearly  as  much  condensation  and 
re-evaporation  with  steam  in  the  jackets  as  without,  except 
for  tests  with  a  very  early  cut-ofif.  As  the  jackets  did  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  action  of  the  cylinder -walls  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  reduce  the  steam-consumption. 
For  tests  with  an  early  cut-off,  however,  the  jackets  did 
reduce  condensation  and  improved  the  economy.  Thus 
tests  6  and  13  appear  to  show  a  large  gain  from  the  use 
of  the  jackets;  but  a  similar  gain  can  be  obtained  by 
lengthening  the  cut-off.  This  gives  another  illustration  of 
the  futility  of  trying  to  find  the  advantage  of  using  steam- 
jackets  from  a  pair  of  tests  with  and  without  steam  in  the 
jackets. 

Three  series  of  tests  were  made  on  the  engine  running 
compound,  using  the  small  and  intermediate  cylinders. 
Tests  15  to  20  were  made  without  steam  in  any  of  the 
jackets  and  tests  28  to  32  were  made  with  steam  in  all  the 
jackets.  Again,  tests  21  to  27  were  made  with  steam  in  the 
jackets  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  the  intermediate 
receiver,  but  with  much  worse  results  than  when  no  steam 
was  used  in  any  of  the  jackets.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
jacketing  was  not  overdone  in  both  series  of  tests  with  steam 
in  the  jackets,  for  the  percentage  of  condensation  of  steam  in 
the  jackets  is  large,  if  not  excessive.     If  the  steam-consump- 
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tion  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  there  appears  to  be 
little  gain  from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  jackets;  for  example, 
the  steam-consumption  for  test  17  is  16.5  pounds  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  and  it  is  16.3  for  test  31.  But  a  comparison 
of  the  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute  for  these  same 
tests  shows  a  gain  of 

202  —  275 

-^ —  X  100  =  6  Percent. 

292  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  a  better  result  could  be  obtained  by 
jacketing  the  cylinders  and  not  the  intermediate  receiver,  or 
perhaps  by  jacketing  the  low-pressure  cylinder  only. 

Tests  on  Pumping  -  engine  at  Laketown.  —  Table 
XXXVII  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  on  a  triple-expansion 
pumping-engine  at  Laketown,  Indiana,  to  show  the  effect 
of  using  steam  in  jackets  on  the  cylinders  and  in  reheaters 
placed  in  the  intermediate  receiver.  Taking  the  steam-con- 
sumption as  the  basis  of  comparison,  there  appears  to  be  only 
a  trivial  gain  from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  jackets.  But  when 
the  comparison  is  made  using  thermal  units  per  horse-power 
per  minute  the  gain  is 

264  —  253 

X  100  =  4  per  cent. 

It  appears  that  as  good  a  result  is  obtained  when  steam  is 
used  in  the  jackets  of  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure 
cylinders  as  when  steam  is  used  in  all  the  jackets  and  the 
reheaters. 

But  the  economy  of  this  engine  is  poor — no  better  than 
that  of  the  experimental  engine  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  which  develops  only  half  the  power  and  is 
only  a  fifth  as  large.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  poor 
performance*  for,  though  the  stroke  is  short,  the  valves,  which 
are  of  the  Corliss  type,  are  in  the  cylinder-heads,  so  that  the 
clearance  is  not  excessive. 
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Table  XXXVII. 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION   HORIZONTAL   PUMPING-ENGINE 
AT   LAKETOWN,    INDIANA. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETERS    24J,    34,   AND    54   INCHES;   STROKE   36  INCHES. 

By  Professor  J.  E.  Denton,  Trans,  Am,  Soc.  Mech,  Engs,^  voL  xiii,  p.  1340. 


Puration 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Cui-ofT.  h.  p.  cylinder,  per  cent. 

ini.       do.  do 

1.  p.      do.  do 

Pressures,  pounds  per  square  inch  above 
atmosphere: 

Boiler .' 

High-pressure  jacket 

Intermediate-     and      low  •  pressure 

jackets  and  receivers 

Vacuum,  inches  of  mercury 

Barometer,  inches  of  mercury     

Temperature  jacket-water,  degrees  F. . . . 

Per  cent  of  moisture  in  steam 

Percentage  of   coidensatioo  in   jackets 

and  reheaters 

Efficiency  of  mechanism 

Horse-power,  indicated 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds 
B.  T.  U.  per  horse- power  per  minute 


Steam  in  all  jackets  and 
in  reheaters. 


8 

5 

5 

6 

27.8 

27.6 

28.3 

27.3 

3<> 

21 

22 

23 

39 

41 

43 

40 

44 

47 

53 

47 

"3 

ISX 

«s« 

«5i 

i«3 

I5« 

«5i 

»5« 

"3 

»35 

72 

67 

a6.a 

26.1 

26.2 

26.1 

2Q.8 

28.8 

29.4 

28.7 

336 

356 

308 

300 

2.2 

2 

a 

2-5 

18 

28 

23 

1.9 

0.94 

0.92 

0.95 

0.94 

3aa 

3»3  ^ 

327 

3»7 

US 

4r" 

14.0 

»3-7 

260 

253 

250 

6 

27.7 
23 
40 
47 


43 
26.2 

29.3 
aSo 

2.5 

>9 

0.94 
322 

38 
253 


6 

7 

^  i) 

. 

u 

1 

..*  M 

.J 

«ii 

•-I 

3.y 

s*. 

(A 

ifi 

8 

12 

28.0 

27.9 

22 

23 

43 

43 

39 

52 

152 

»5t 

6a 
26.2 

a.a 

29.x 

29.3 

299 

310 

2.4 

a 

23 

ai 

0-9S 

0.93 

3»3 

323  ^ 

14.1 

13.8 

256 

252 

3 
27.7 

31 
40 
45 


26.1 
29.x 


0.9Z 
328 

14.x 
264 


Gain  from  Using  Steam-jackets. — Reviewing  all  the 
tests  on  engines  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  pointed  out 
and  not  satisfactorily  explained,  it  appears  to  be  conservative 
to  say  that  from  5  to  lO  per  cent  may  be  saved  by  jacket- 
ing simple  condensing-engines  and  compound  condensing- 
engines,  and  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent  may  be  saved  by 
jacketing  triple-expansion  engines,  provided  that  these  con- 
clusions shall  not  apply  to  engines  of  more  than  300  horse- 
power. Most  of  the  tests  quoted  are  on  engines  which  do  not 
develop  more  than  150  horse-power. 

The  saving  on  massive  engines  of  1000  horse-power  or 
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more  is  likely  to  be  smaller,  and  very  large  engines  may 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  steam-jackets. 

The  saving  from  the  use  of  jackets  on  small  engines  of 
five  or  ten  horse-power  may  amount  to  25  per  cent  or  more. 
Isherwood  found  a  gain  of  about  30  per  cent  from  using  steam 
in  the  jackets  on  an  engine  5  inches  in  diameter  by  la 
inches  stroke  and  developing  one  and  a  half  horse-power. 
Such  engines  are  seldom  if  ever  provided  with  jackets,  as  the 
total  fuel-consumption  is  of  little  importance,  and  simplicity 
and  low  first  cost  are  more  considered  than  economy  o£ 
steam-consumption. 

Intermediate  Reheaters. — Many  compound  and  triple- 
expansion  engines  have  some  method  of  reheating  the  stean> 
on  its  way  from  one  cylinder  to  another.  Notable  examples 
are  the  Leavitt  pumping-engines,  for  which  results  are  given  in 
Table  X.  The  'act  that  these  engines  give  the  best  ecqnomies 
recorded  for  engines  using  saturated  steam  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  such  reheaters  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
only  direct  evidence,  however,  is  not  so  favorable,  for,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  on  page  394,  there  was  found  a  small  but 
distinct  disadvantage  from  using  steam  in  double  walls  or 
jackets  on  the  intermediate  receivers  of  the  experimental 
engine  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Ifc 
appears  that  this  engine  gives  the  best  economy  when  steam 
is  supplied  to  the  jackets  on  the  cylinders  and  not  to  the 
jackets  on  the  reheaters,  and,  further,  that  when  steam  is  used 
in  the  receiver-jackets  the  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
shows  signs  of  superheating,  which  may  be  considered  to. 
indicate  that  the  use  of  the  steam-jacket  is  carried  too  far. 

After  the  tests  referred  to  were  finished  the  engine  has 
been  furnished  with  reheaters  made  of  corrugated-copper 
tubing,  so  arranged  that  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  all  of  the 
reheating-surface  can  be  used,  when  desired.  Table  XXXV, 
page  393,  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  on  the  engine  witli 
and  without  steam  in  the  reheaters;  in  these  tests  the  entire 
reheating-surface    was  used  when  steam  was  supplied   to  a: 
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reheater;  the  effect  of  using  part  of  the  reheating-surface 
remains  to  be  determined. 

For  some  reason  the  heat-consumption  when  no  steam  was 
used  in  the  reheaters  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  in 
Table  XXXIII  for  the  engine  without  steam  in  any  of  the 
jackets;  the  difference,  however,  is  not  more  than  two  or  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  and  cannot  be  considered  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  there  is  advantage 
from  using  one  reheater  and  still  more  from  using  two.  If 
the  heat-consumption  for  the  engine  without  steam  in  the 
jackets  and  without  steam  in  the  reheaters  (taken  from  Table 
XXXIII)  is  assumed  to  be  274  B.  T.  u.  per  minute,  then  the 
gain  from  using  the  reheaters  appears  to  be 

274  —  252 

-^-^ —  X  100  =  8  per  cent, 

274 

which  is  scarcely  more  than  half  the  gain  from  using  steam  in 
the  jackets.  These  tests  cannot  be  considered  conclusive,  as 
they  are  too  few  and  refer  only  to  one  engine. 

Willans's  Tests.— Tables  XXXVIII  to  XLII  give  the 
results  of  a  very  extensive  investigation  by  Mr.  Peter  Willans 
on  a  peculiar  engine,  which  he  designed  to  run  at  high  speed 
and  give  a  good  econoniy.  His  success  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  engines  developing  only  30  horse-power  used 
12.7  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  as  given  in 
Table  X. 

Willans's  tests  covered  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  includ- 
ing variations  of  steam-pressures,  number  of  expansions, 
speed  of  rotation,  both  with  and  without  condensation,  for 
his  engine  when  run  single,  compound,  or  triple-expanding; 
it  is  consequently  convenient  to  describe  his  engine  and 
discuss  his  tests  before  co/isidering  the  effects  of  the  various 
conditions  named  on  the  economy  of  steam-engines. 

The  engine  is  a  single-acting,  vertical,  three-cylinder, 
triple-expansion  engine,  with  three  pistons  on  a  continuous 
piston-rod.     The  piston-rod  is  made  hollow  and  serves  as  a 
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Table  XXXVIII. 

TESTS   ON   WILLANS   ENGINE. 

SIMPLE  NON-CONDENSING. 


S 

9 

i 

3 

a 
1 

u 

'o 

Pressures,  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Steam  per 

horse-power 

per  hour, 

pounds. 

1 

Per  cent 

of  water  in 

cylinder. 

a 
1 

i 

1 

1 

*  0 

1 

1 

-3 

^^ 

I 

i 

0  ^ 

22 

1 

2  «« 

B 

1 

06 

CU 

3 
< 

e  p 

< 

X 

180 

^ 

0.60 

X4-5 

36.3 

14.8 

16.5 

43.8 

34.7 

8x 

13 

xo  ■ 

a 

270 

0.44 

»4.5 

51.0 

M.5 

20.0 

36.0 

38.6 

80 

19 

18 

3 

343 

409 

0.34 

14.6 

74.0 

»S.4 

'§•§ 

32.6 

33.0 

7« 

»7 

19 

4 

169 

403 

0.30 

'*-2 

85.0 

>5.4 

26.8 

:?:j 

31.3 

73 

24 

>9 

5 

180 

400 

0.20 

14.8 

97  0 

15.6 

31.6 

10.3 

x8.7 

73 

as 

19 

6 

176 

398 

0.24 

14.6 

110. 0 

15.4 

31.5 

27.8 

67 

3» 

23 

7 

298 

406 

0.22 

M.7 

123.0 

15.6 

33.6 

36.0 

17.9 

69 

30 

33 

8 

270 

408 

0.44 

14.5 

51.0 

MS 

19.8 

36.0 

38.6 

80 

«9 

18 

9 

153 

201 

0.44 

14.6 

44 -o 

iS.a 

9.3 

41.8 

39   3 

70 

94 

18 

10 

133 

III 

0  44 

>4.4 

40.2 

M.7 

6.5 

46.0 

39.4 

64 

35 

39 

II 

243 

409 

0.34 

14.6 

8:: 

«5'4 

aS-S 

33.6 

23.0 

V 

27 

19 

13 

153 

205 

0.34 

MS 

15. 1 

14.1 

34-4 

22.5 

^! 

^ 

•3 

»3 

127 

"3 

0.34 

M.4 

03. 0 

M'7 

7.9 

40.7 

33.9 

56 

46 

33 

14 

180 

401 

o.a6 

X4.8 

97.0 

15.6 

31.6 

36.9 
37.8 

19.3 

7a 

as 

»9 

W 

118 

223 

0.36 

M.7 

!^-7 

«5.5 

x6.8 

19.7 

7i 

as 

30 

17» 

123 

0.26 

15.0 

80.0 

15-4 

xo.o 

34  « 

19.6 

S« 

43 

39 

17 

a98 

40« 

0.22 

M.7 

122.0 

15.0 

33.6 

36.0 

17.9 

^ 

30 

21 

]8 

119 

224 

0.32 

15.0 

XI2.0 

15.5 

20.5 

30.3 

17.7 

5ti 

4a 

a6 

>9 

133 

'3« 

0.22 

M.7 

>oS-4 

»5.5 

13. 1 

31.3 

>7.7 

57 

45 

3» 

Table  XXXIX. 

TESTS  ON   WILLANS    ENGINE. 

SIMPLE    CONDENSING. 


Pressures,  pounds  per 

% 

Steam  per 

horse-power 

per  Hour, 

pounds. 

^ 

Per 

cent 

1 

a 

I 

square  inch. 

8. 

a 

.a 
m 

of  water  in 
cylinder. 

i 

.1 

2 

9 

II 

9 

1 

in 

^  »  X 

II 

i 

1 

111 

I 

1 

a 

X 

u 

< 

n 

< 

X 

£ 

< 

< 

I 

139 

.38a 

o.s 

14.6 

64.7 

x.o 

31.6 

95.7 

XI. 3 

44 

x6 

90 

9 

XIO 

3S° 

0.5 

15. X 

55-i 

x.o 

37.3 

95.3 

"5 

46 

17 

»s 

3 

«73 

3«« 

o.s 

M.7 

44.8 

x.o 

31.9 

96.7 

XI. 3 

42 

9X 

J9 

4 

X63 

3aa 

0.5 

15.0 

35.0 

0.9 

16. 1 

28.9 

X3.I 

4a 

24 

20 

1 

x8i 

.3«5 

0.5 

15.0 

25.0 

0.9 

XX. 5 

30.0 

X9.8 

43 

as 

x8 

X9X 

378 

0.5 

iS.o 

-  20.0 

0.8 

9.1 

39.4 

X3.4 

46 

33 

23 

1 

138 

383 

0.39 

15.x 

8s.x 

x.o 

33-2 

92.3 

10.3 

47 

'S 

X9 

186 

38a 

0.39 

xs-x 

75-« 

x.o 

39.0 

234 

XO.5 

45 

28 

a3 

9 

"59 

380 

0.29 

X5.X 

65.1 

'*-2 

•fS 

34.0 

X0.6 

44 

38 

22 

10 

130 

^78 

0.29 

15. 1 

45  0 

0.8 

x6.8 

26.9 

XI.O 

4a 

33 

23 

XX 

146 

.38a 

0.29 

xs-x 

35.1 

0.8 

9.18 

28   2 

13. 0 

43 

39 

30 

X3 

»38 

380 

0.99 

xS-x 

ao.x 

0.9 

6.9 

30.0 

13.2 

44 

39 

24 
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Table  XL. 

TESTS   ON   WILLANS    ENGINE. 

COMPOrND  NON-CONDENSING. 


1 

Steam  per 

^  1 

«) 

Point  of 

Pressurrs,  pounds 

i-' 

horse-power 

Percent  of  water 

ji 

cui-ofT. 

per  square  inch. 

\ 

per  hour. 

u 

in  cylinder. 

9 

c 

i 

i 

pounds. 

1 

S 

« 

.1  *» 

s? 

1 

a 
i 

1 

9 

2 
1 

It 

si 

ctual. 

cquired  by 

perfect 

engine. 

1 

d 

^1 

a  . 

^-1 

d 
SI 

9 

5 

%% 

'^ 

1 

s 

n 

n 

If. 

Q 

(34 

X 

OQ 

oa 

CQ 

<     X       1 

0. 

u 

u 

X 

I 

x8o 

400 

0.6 

0.6 

15.0 

80.2 

.5.8 

24.9 

26.2 

21.2 

8x 

5 

15 

14 

2 

"3 

402 

0.6 

0.6 

15.0 

90.5 

15-4 

29.1 

24.9 

19.9 

89 

i 

15 

14 

3 

177 

398 

0.52 

0.6 

14.6 

90.4 

•5.6 

a6.i 

24.5 

'H 

80 

17 

»5 

4 

ii8 

402 

0.52 

0.6 

14.6 

100.5 

15.1 

30.0 

23.0 

18.6 

8x 

6 

21 

17 

5 

364 

405 

0.47 

0.6 

14.7 

104.6 

15.0 

28.7 

23.8 
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passage  for  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinders.  The  dis- 
tribution of  steam  is  accomplished  by  three  single-acting 
piston-valves  on  one  continuous  valve-spindle  inside  the 
hollow  piston-rod.  The  ports  are  cut  through  the  side  of  the 
hollow  piston-rod  at  the  proper  places  above  and  below  each 
piston.  The  cut-ofi  is  produced  by  allowing  the  admission- 
port  to  run  into  the  packing-ring  in  the  cylinder-head  through 
which  the  piston-rod  works,  and  is  consequently  very  sharp. 
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Table  XLI. 
tests  on  willans  engine,  compound  condensing. 
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ECONOMY  OF  STEAM-ENGINES.  ^OJ 

Steam  is  admitted  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  pistons  and  ex- 
hausted on  the  down  stroke;  on  the  up  stroke  the  steam  is 
transferred  to  the  under  sides  of  the  pistons.  The  spaces 
below  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  pistons  have  con- 
siderable volume  and  serve  as  receiver-spaces;  but,  as  the 
volumes  of  these  spaces  increase  during  the  up  stroke  and  as 
work  is  done  on  the  under  side  of  the  pistons  on  that  stroke, 
each  receiver-space  gives  an  intermediate  expansion,  and  there 
are  in  reality  five  stages  of  expansion  for  the  triple  engine. 
To  insure  a  downward  thrust  at  all  times  on  the  connecting- 
rod,  an  air-cushion  is  provided  at  the  lower  end 'of  the  hollow 
piston-rod.  For  this  purpose,  and  also  to  provide  a  guide  for 
the  lower  end  of  the  piston-rod,  there  is  a  trunk  or  plunger 
working  in  a  cylinder  which  is  closed  at  the  top  and  filled 
with  air  that  is  always  at  a  pressure  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere;  on  the  up  stroke  this  air  is  com- 
pressed and  it  expands  again  on  the  down  stroke. 

Two  or  three  of  these  engines  are  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  same  bed;  two  engines  with  their  cranks  opposite  are 
equivalent  to  an  ordinary  double-acting  engine ;  three  engines 
with  their  cranks  at  120**  form  a  very  smoothly  running  com- 
bination. 

Mr.  Willans  first  made  tests  in  1887  on  one  of  his  engines 
which  was  designed  to  run  without  condensation,  and  four 
years  later  made  further  tests  on  a  condensing-engine  which 
had  somewhat  different  proportions,  to  accord  with  the  greatei 
range  of  pressures  and  temperatures  available  with  a  vacuum. 
The  dimensions  of  these  engines  are  as  follows: 

Non-condensing.  Condensing^. 

Diameters,  inches  : 

High-pressure  cylinder 7  6 

Intermediate  cylinder 10  8.5 

Low-pressure  cylinder 14  14 

Stroke,  inches 6  6 

One  single-acting  engine  was  used  for  the  tests  in  both 
cases  to  make  the  work  simpler  and  easier;  two  or  three 
engines  running  in  combination  would  of  course  do  two  or 
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three  times  as  much  work  and  use  two  or  three  times  as  much 
steam.  During  the  tests  the  speed  of  the  engine  was  limited 
to  400  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  sake  of  getting  clearer 
indicator-diagrams;  in  practice  the  engines  tested  run  at  500 
revolutions  per  minute. 

In  the  tests  on  the  non-condensing  engine  the  steam  was 
drawn  from  a  special  boiler,  and  the  steam-consumption  was 
determined  by  weighing  the  feed-water,  special  precautions 
being  taken  to  have  the  water-level  and  the  rate  of  vaporiza- 
tion in  the  boiler  the  same  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
test;  Mr.  Willans  estimated  the  error  in  the  determination  of 
the  steam  used  for  a  test  at  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent. 
During  the  tests  on  the  condensing  engine  steam  was  drawn 
from  a  general  supply,  and  the  exhaust-steam  was  condensed 
in  a  surface-condenser,  and  was  collected  and  weighed  in  a 
closed  tank  to  avoid  surface  evaporation.  In  both  cases  the 
steam  was  found,  by  proper  tests,  to  be  dry  and  saturated 
near  the  engine. 

By  removing  the  upper  piston  and  supplying  steam  to  the 
intermediate  cylinder  directly,  the  engine  was  run  as  a  com- 
pound engine;  but  as  the  steam  was  transferred  to  the  space 
under  the  piston  and  did  work  on  it  before  going  to  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  the  engine  when  running  compound  had 
really  three  stages  of  expansion.  Again,  by  removing  the 
two  upper  pistons  the  engine  was  run  as  a  simple  engine. 

The  only  quantities  in  the  table  which  require  explanation 
are  those  in  the  columns  headed  Steam  per  horse-power  per 
hour  required  by  a  perfect  engine  and  Percentage  of  efficiency. 
The  first  was  calculated  by  a  method  which  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  that  given  on  page  235,  and  the  efficiency  is  calculated 
by  dividing  the  steam-consumption  for  a  non-conducting 
engine  by  the  actual  steam-consumption.  Since  all  the  steam 
passed  through  the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  this  method  is 
proper  for  this  engine.  The  per  cent  of  water  in  the  cylinder 
is  a  rough  index  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Compounding. — The  most  efficacious  method  which  has 
been  devised  to  increase  the  amount  of  expansion  of  steam 
in  an  engine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  excessive  cyh'nder- 
condensation,  is  compounding;  that  is,  passing  the  steam  in 
succession  through  two  or  more  cylinders  of  increasing  size. 
An  engine  with  two  cylinders,  a  small  or  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  a  large  or  low-pressure  cylinder,  is  called  a 
compound  engine.  An  engine  with  three  cylinders,  a  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  an  intermediate  cylinder,  and  a  low-pressure 
cylinder,  is  called  a  triple-expansion  engine.  A  quadruple 
engine  has  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  a  first  and  a  second  inter- 
mediate cylinder,  and  a  low-pressure  cylinder.  Any  cylinder 
of  a  compound  or  multiple-expansion  engine  may  be  dupli- 
cated, that  is,  may  be  replaced  by  two  cylinders  which  are 
usually  of  the  same  size.  Thus,  at  one  time  a  compound 
engine  with  one  high-pressure  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders 
was  much  used  for  large  steamships.  Many  triple  engines 
have  two  low-pressure  cylinders,  which  with  the  high-pressure 
and  the  intermediate  cylinders  make  four  in  all.  Again,  some 
triple  engines  have  two  high-pressure  cylinders  and  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders  and  one  intermediate  cylinder,  making  five 
in  all. 

Two  main  questions  are  presented  for  investigation:  (i) 
under  what  conditions  should  compounding  be  resorted  to, 
and  (2)  how  much  gain  may  be  expected  ?  The  answer  to 
either  question  will  be  modified  by  the  type  of  engine  consid- 
ered, and  in  only  a  few  cases  can  explicit  conclusions  be 
drawn.  The  most  complete  investigation  of  these  questions 
is  that  by  Mr.  Willans;  our  only  regret  is  that  we  must  hesi- 
tate to  apply  conclusions  from  tests  on  so  small  and  so 
peculiar  an  engine  to  large  engines  of  more  common  construc- 
tion. And  yet  the  good  economy  shown  by  his  engine  under 
all  conditions  gives  an  importance  to  the  conclusions  from  his 
tests  which  can  seldom  be  attributed  to  tests  on  small  engines. 

Taking  first  the  tests  on  the  non-condensing  Willans 
engine,    we   may   compare    the    first    seven    tests    in    Table 
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XXXVIII,  the  first  sixteen  in  Table  XL,  and  the  first  seven 
in  Table  XLII,  to  determine  the  advantage  of  using  a  com- 
pound or  a  triple-expansion  engine,  without  a  vacuum. 
Mr.  Willans  chose  the  number  of  expansions  (and  the  cut-off 
for  the  cylinder  taking  steam  from  the  boiler)  by  a  quasi- 
theoretical  method,  which  is  too  intricate  to  be  given  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  gave  a  terminal  pressure,  in  the 
cylinder  exhausting  into  the  atmosphere,  of  about  five  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere.  One  series  of  tests,  namely,  \^  to  23, 
Table  XL,  gives  direct  evidence  on  this  matter,  and  shows 
that  for  a  boiler-pressure  of  135  pounds  the  cut-off  maybe 
varied  from  O.31  to  0.43  of  the  stroke  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  without  serious  effect  on  the  economy.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tests  on  the  non-condensing  engine  we  have 
no  other  direct  evidence  regarding  the  effect  of  cut-off,  than 
the  fact  that  the  steam-consumption  for  any  test  is  as  good 
as  the  conditions  would  lead  us  to  expect  for  an  engine  of 
the  size,  and  in  general  the  results  are  surprisingly  good. 

The  results  of  tests  on  the  non-condensing  engine,  when 
running  simple  or  compound,  are  plotted  on  Fig.  82,  using 
the  absolute  boiler-pressure  for  abscissae  and  the  steam-con- 
sumption for  ordinates.  The  results  of  tests  on  the  engine 
when  running  triple-expanding  are  not  plotted  on  the  diagram 
to  avoid  confusion,  and  because  it  does  not  appear  necessary. 
The  curve  for  compound  tests  is  well  located  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  little  if  any  gain  is  to  be  expected  from  increas- 
ing the  boiler-pressure  above  180  pounds;  indeed  it  appears 
wise  to  limit  the  pressure  to  165  pounds  absolute  or  150 
pounds  above  the  atmosphere.  An  inspection  of  the  results  of 
tests  I  to  7  of  Table  XLII  shows  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  increasing  the  boiler-pressure  for  the  non-condensing  triple 
engine  above  185  pounds  absolute  or  170  pounds  above  the 
atmosphere.  Neither  the  results  of  tests  in  Table  XXXVIII 
nor  the  curve  on  Fig.  82  show  conclusively  the  maximum 
economical  steam-pressure  for  simple  engines,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  raising  the  steam- 
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pressure  above  125  pounds  absolute  or  no  pounds  above  the 
atmospher-^.  These  limits  of  1 10  pounds  for  a  simple  engine, 
150  pounds  for  a  compound  engine,  and  170  pounds  for  a 
triple  engine  can  apply  only  to  non-condensing  engines  and 
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should   be   restricted  to   engines  of  the  Willans  type  or  of 
similar  types. 

To  determine  the  gain  from  compounding  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  steam-consumption  for  the  simple  engine  is  27 
pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour  with  a  boiler-pressure  of  125 
pounds  absolute,  that  the  consumption  for  the  compound 
engine  is    19.5  pounds  for  a  boiler-pressure  of  165   pounds 
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absolute,  and  that  the  consumption  for  the  triple  engine  is 
T8.5  pounds  for  a  boiler-pressure  of  185  pounds  absolute. 
The  gain  from  compounding  is  therefore 

27  —  19.S 

— ^-^  X  100  =  28  per  cent. 

27  ^ 

The  gain  from  using  the  triple  engine  instead  of  the  com- 
pound engine  is 

19.5  —  18.5 

-^-^ X  100  =  s  per  cent, 

19.5  ^  ^ 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Willans*  tests  on  his  condensing 
engine,  we  find  that  for  each  arrangement  of  the  engine 
(simple,  compound,  and  triple)  he  made  several  series  of  tests 
with  constant  cut-off  and  varying  steam-pressure  for  each 
series.  Two  such  series  were  made  for  both  the  simple  and 
the  triple  engine  when  running  at  full  speed,  and  four  series 
at  full  speed  were  made  for  the  compound  engine. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  series  of  simple  tests 
with  the  cut-off  at  0.5  of  the  stroke  showed  no  advantage  in 
raising  the  pressure  beyond  55  pounds  absolute;  the  series 
with  the  cut-off  at  0.29  of  the  stroke  showed  that  the  steam- 
pressure  could  be  advantageously  raised  to  at  least  85  pounds 
absolute,  and  under  these  conditions  the  steam-consumption 
of  22.2  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour  was  probably  a 
minimum. 

The  engine  running  compound-condensing  gives  its  best 
economy  (14.3  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour) 
when  running  at  full  speed  with  175  pounds  absolute  steam- 
pressure,  and  with  the  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at 
0.18  of  the  stroke,  but  nearly  as  good  results  are  attained  for 
a  cut-off  at  0.14  and  for  a  cut-off  at  0.28  of  the  stroke.  The 
two  series  for  the  triple  engine  with  the  cut-off  for  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  at  0.3  and  at  0.5  of  the  stroke  show  the 
same  economy  of  12.7  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per 
hour  with  the  steam-pressure  of  185  pounds  absolute. 
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The  gain  from  compounding  is  therefore 
22.2  —  14.3 


22.2 


X  100  =  35  per  cent; 


and  the  gain  from  using  a  triple  instead  of  a  compound  engine 
is 

14.3  —  12.7 

X  100  =  1 1  per  cent. 

14.3  ^ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  increase 
of  steam-pressure  on  the  percentage  of  efficiency  of  the  engine 
in  these  tests  on  Mr.  Willans*  engine.  This  percentage  is 
greater  for  the  non-condensing  than  for  the  condensing  engine, 
and  is  in  general  greater  for  low  than  for  high  pressure,  which 
can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  initial  condensa- 
tion and  re-evaporation  accompanying  a  wider  range  of  pressure 
and  temperature.  It  is,  however,  notable  that  the  compound 
and  triple  engines  maintain  the  efficiency  better  than  the 
simple  engine  does,  and  that  the  percentage  of  efficiency  is 
high  for  those  engines  at  all  pressures.  The  non-condensing 
engine  .shows  about  the  same  ratio  of  efficiency  when  running 
compound  and  when  running  triple;  but  the  condensing 
engine  has  a  decided  advantage  in  this  regard  when  running 
triple.  This  agrees  ver)'  well  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
gain  of  1 1  per  cent  for  the  condensing  engine,  and  only  5  per 
cent  for  the  non-condensing  engine,  to  be  attained  by  running 
triple  instead  of  compound. 

The  tests  on  this  engine  at  reduced  speeds  will  be  referred 
to  later. 

Gain  from  Compounding. — In  considering  the  gain  to  be 
attained  by  compounding,  it  has  sometimes  been  considered 
that  the  engines  compared  should  have  the  same  steam- 
pressure,  in  order  that  the  comparison  should  be  fair  to  the 
simple  engine;  and  a  similar  condition  has  been  claimed  for 
comparisons  of  compound  and  triple  engines.  But  the  object 
of  compounding  is  the  ability  to  use  high  pressures  and  large 
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ratios  of  expansion  to  advantage.  Each  engine  should  there- 
fore be  run  under  its  best  condition,  using  as  high  a  pressure 
and  as  large  an  expansion  as  may  be  profitable.  Of  course 
each  engine  should  have  the  advantage  of  using  steam-jackets 
Or  superheated  steam,  or  else  both  should  be  without  these 
aids.  In  general,  comparisons  should  be  made  only  between 
engines  which  show  a  good  economy  for  their  respective 
types. 

Let  us  take  for  example  tests  on  the  experimental  engine 
at  Cornell  University  using  all  three  cylinders  to  form  a  triple 
engine,  the  two  smaller  cylinders  to  form  a  compound  engine, 
or  the  small  cylinder  as  a  simple  engine. 

CORNELL  EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINE.  • 


Data  and  Results. 


Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure  above  atmosphere 

Total  expansion 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds. 
B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 


Simply. 

Compound. 

85.4 

85.4 

97.7 

95.4 

3-9 

12.5 

23.1 

16.3 

411 

284 

Triple. 


85.0 

1 16. 1 

2r.9 

13.7 

237 


It  is  probable  that  the  simple  engine  has  too  high  steam- 
pressure  and  the  triple  engine  has  too  low  pressure.  How- 
ever, making  comparisons  as  the  results  stand,  we  have  as  the 
gain  from  compounding 

411  —  284 

-j-j X  100  =  31  per  cent, 

and  from  using  a  triple  instead  of  a  compound  engine 
284-  237 


284 


X  100  =  20  per  cent. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  tests  on 
the  engines  of  the  Rush  and  the  Gallatin  (Table  XXXII, 
page  388,  tests  18  and  36)  shows  a  gain  of  only 


20.5  —  18.4 
20.5 


X  100=  ID  per  cent; 
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but  it  is  very  clear  that  the  steam-pressure  and  the  expansion 
are  too  small  for  the  best  economy  of  a  compound  engine. 
And  again,  while  the  Gallatin  shows  a  fair  economy  for  a 
simple  engine,  the  economy  of  the  Rush  is  poor. 

Taking  now  the  best  results  of  tests  on  simple,  compound, 
and  triple  engines  from  Table  X,  all  being  supplied  with 
steam-jackets,  and  the  compound  and  triple  engines  with 
intermediate  reheaters,  we  have  the  following  results: 


Data  and  Results. 


Revolutions  per  minute 

Steam-pressure  libove  atmosphere,  pounds. 

Total  expansion 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds. . . 
B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 


Simple 
Corliss  at 
Creusot. 


60 
84- 
9 
16.9 


Compound 
Leaviit  at 
Louisville. 


18.6 

137 

20 

12.2 
222 


Triple 

Leaviit  at 

Chestnut 

Hill. 


50.6 
176 

21 

II. 2 
204 


Using  the  steam-consumption  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
we  have  for  the  gain  from  compounding 

16.9  —  12.2 


16.9 


X  100  =  28  per  cent; 


and  for  the  gain  from  using  a  triple  instead  of  a  compound 
engine 

12.2  —  II. 2 


12.2 


X  100  =  8  per  cent. 


The  total  expansion  for  the  two  Leavitt  engines  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  is  obtained  by  different  means.  The  ratio  of  the 
large  to  the  small  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine  is  a  trifle 
less  than  four,  and  the  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
is  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  stroke.  The  triple  engine  has  a 
little  more  than  eight  for  the  extreme  ratio  of  the  cylinders, 
and  has  the  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  a  little 
more  than  four  tenths.  In  the  design  of  a  compound  engine 
the  desired  expansion  may  be  attained  either  by  using  a  small 
ratio  for  the  cylinders  and  a  short  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure 
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cylinder,  or  by  using  a  large  ratio  for  the  cylinders  and  a  long 
cut-off  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  The  compound  pump- 
ing-engine  at  Louisville  now  under  discussion  was  designed 
by  the  first  method,  giving  remarkable  results.  Some  de- 
signers have,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  an  exceptional  econ- 
omy for  certain  compound  engines  which  have  a  large  ratio  of 
large  to  small  cylinders,  and  have  preferred  them  to  triple 
engines.  In  confirmation  we  have  the  results  of  tests  in 
Table  XX,  page  362,  on  an  engine  which  was  run  triple,  using 
three  cylinders,  and  compound,  using  only  the  large  and  small 
cylinders,  omitting  the  intermediate  cylinder.  These  tests 
show  as  good  an  economy  for  the  compound  engine  as  for  the 
triple  engine,  and  tests  given  in  Table  XXIilon  an  engine 
with  a  larger  ratio  of  cylinders  and  a  very  large  total  expan- 
sion show  even  better  economy.  But  the  result  (13  pounds 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour),  though  good,  is  not 
so  low  as  that  for  the  Louisville  engine,  and  is  but  little 
better  than  is  given  in  Table  XIX  for  a  compound  mill-engine 
at  New  Bedford,  which  has  a  moderate  ratio  of  cylinders  and 
much  smaller  expansion.  The  New  Bedford  engine  was  sup- 
plied with  slightly  superheated  steam,  but  had  no  steam- 
jackets.  Finally  the  indicator  diagrams  from  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  of  the  Holyoke  engine  (Table  XX)  when  running 
triple  showed  clearly  that  the  cut-off  for  the  intermediate 
cylinder  was  too  short  and  the  back-pressure  for  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  was  too  high,  because  the  expansion  line 
reached  the  back-pressure  line  at  about  two-thirds  stroke.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  determined  which  method  of  obtaining 
the  desired  expansion  for  a  compound  engine  is  the  better. 

Marine  engines  will  not  run  smoothly  with  a  short  cut-off, 
and  consequently  a  large  number  of  expansions  can  be 
obtained  only  by  using  a  large  ratio  of  cylinders.  But  even 
for  triple  engines  the  ratio  of  the  large  to  the  small  cylinder 
is  commonly  five  or  six  and  the  total  expansions  are  corre- 
spondingly small.  The  advantage  of  using  a  larger  ratio, 
when  allowable,   is  shown  by  comparing  the  tests  in  Table 
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XIV,  page  358,  on  the  Meteor  and  on  the  lona ;  the  engine 
of  the  lona  had  the  further  advantage  of  higher  steam-pressure 
and  a  relatively  early  cut-off  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  for  condensing  engines 
there  is  no  advantage  in  using  more  than  80  pounds  steam- 
pressure,  while  compound  engines  may  advantageously  have 
the  pressure  raised  to  135  pounds  above  the  atmosphere. 
The  gain  from  higher  steam-pressure  and  compounding  will 
be  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  best  pressure  for  triple  engines 
cannot  now  be  determined  from  experiments;  it  is,  however, 
■doubtful  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  using  more  than  175 
pounds  above  the  atmosphere.  Such  a  further  increase  of 
pressure  and  the  use  of  a  triple  instead  of  a  compound  engine 
may  be  expected  to  give  8  or  10  per  cent  better  economy. 

For  a  simple  non-condensing  engine  the  steam-pressure 
may  be  100  to  115  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  and  for  a 
compound  engine  the  pressure  may  be  150  pounds,  while  for 
a  triple  engine  the  pressure  may  be  175  pounds  or  possibly 
somewhat  more.  The  gain  from  compounding  will  be  20  to 
30  per  cent,  and  the  gain  from  using  a  triple  instead  of  a 
compound  engine  will  be  5  per  cent  or  perhaps  a  little  more. 

These  conclusions  apply  only  when  the  engine  is  run  at 
full  power  and  at  the  best  point  of  cut-off  or  the  most 
economical  total  expansion.  In  general  the  compound  engine 
will  suffer  more  loss  of  economy  when  running  at  a  reduced 
load  than  a  simple  engine  will;  and  a  triple  engine  will  suffer 
even  more  than  a  compound  engine  from  the  same  cause. 

Cut-off  and  Expansion. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
on  page  385  in  connection  w  th  Delafond's  tests  that  the  best 
point  of  cut-off  for  a  simple  engine,  whether  jacketed  or  not, 
is  about  one-third  stroke  when  the  engine  is  non-condensing 
and  it  is  about  one-sixth  stroke  when  condensing.  In  general, 
other  tests  on  simple  engines  such  as  those  on  the  BaclUy 
Dexter^  and  Gallatin  (Table  XXXII,  page  388),  and  on  the 
small  Corliss  engine  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (Tables  II  and   XXVII,  pages  318  and  371),  confirm 
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these  conclusions.  Tests  on  the  experimental  engine  at 
Cornell  (Table  XXXVI,  page  397)  indicate  that  a  longer  cut- 
off than  one-sixth  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  these  tests 
were  made  with  a  poor  vacuum  and  consequently  show  a  poor 
economy  for  all  grades  of  cut-off. 

The  term  total  expansion  for  a  compound  or  a  triple 
engine  can  properly  have  only  a  conventional  significance;  it 
is  usually  taken  to  be  the  product  of  the  ratio  of  the  large  to 
the  small  cylinder  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  of  the 
stroke  at  cut-off  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  This  conven- 
tional total  expansion  is  about  20  for  all  the  tests  on  triple 
engines  quoted  in  Table  X,  page  354,  except  those  on  marine 
engines,  which  show  a  relatively  poor  economy.  It  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  much  more 
expansion  for  any  triple  engine,  and  that  less  expansion 
should  be  used  only  when  the  conditions  of  service  (for  exam- 
ple, at  sea)  prevent  the  use  of  large  expansion. 

The  case  is  not  so  clear  for  compound  engines.  The 
Louisville  engine,  which  gives  the  best  economy  of  any  com- 
pound engine  quoted  in  Table  X,  has  20  expansions.  The 
Natick  engine  has  33  expansions,  which  are  clearly  excessive, 
and  the  engine  at  New  Bedford  (page  361)  has  only  13.4* 
The  Cornell  engine  (page  397)  gives  its  best  economy  when 
running  compound  with  12  or  16  expansions.  We  may  con- 
clude that  in  general  15  expansions  may  be  used  to  advantage; 
marine  engines  and  other  engines  which  cannot  readily  be 
designed  for  so  much  expansion  may  be  expected  to  give  a 
less  economy  in  consequence. 

Variation  of  Load. — In  general  an  engine  should  be  so 
designed  that  it  may  give  a  fair  economy  for  a  considerable 
range  of  load  or  power.  Very  commonly  the  engine  will  have 
sufficient  range  of  power  with  good  economy  if  designed  to  give 
the  best  economy  at  the  normal  load.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  well  to  assign  a  less  expansion  and  consequently  a  longer 
cut-off  to  the  engine  than  would  be  determined  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  steam-  (or  heat-)  consumption  alone.     For, 
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in  the  first  place,  the  best  brake  or  dynamic  economy  is  always 
attained  for  a  little  longer  cut-off  than  that  which  gives  the 
best  indicated  economy,  and  in  the  second  place  the  econ- 
omy is  less  affected  by  lengthening  than  by  shortening  the 
cut-off.  The  first  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  frictional 
losses  of  the  engine  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  power,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter;  and  the  second  is  evident 
from  consideration  of  curves  of  steam-consumption  as  given 
by  Fig.  81,  page  390,  and  Figs.  79  and  80,  pages  383-4. 

The  allowable  range  of  power  for  a  simple  engine  is  greater 
than  for  a  compound  or  a  triple  engine.  Comparisons  for  a 
simple  and  a  triple  engine  may  be  made  by  aid  of  Figs. 
80  and  81.  The  Corliss  engine  at  Creusot  when  supplied 
with  steam  at  60  pounds  pressure,  with  condensation  and  with 
steam  in  the  jacket,  developed  150  horse-power  and  used  17.3 
pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour.  If  the  increase 
be  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  the  best  ecohomy,  that  is,  to  19 
pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour,  the  horse-power  may  be 
reduced  to  about  92,  giving  a  reduction  of  nearly  40  per  cent 
from  the  normal  power.  The  triple  engine  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  with  steam  at  150  pounds 
pressure  and  using  steam  in  all  the  cylinder-jackets  developed 
140  horse-power  and  used  233  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per 
minute.  Again,  limiting  the  increased  consumption  to  10  per 
cent  or  to  254  B.  T.  u.,  the  power  may  be  reduced  to  about 
104  horse-power,  giving  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent  from  the 
normal  power.  The  effect  of  increasing  power  for  these 
engines  cannot  be  well  shown  from  the  tests  made  on  them, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  simple  engine  would 
preserve  its  advantage  if  a  comparison  could  be  made. 
Though  the  tests  which  we  have  on  compound  engines  do  not 
allow  us  to  make  a  similar  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
changing  load,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  intermediate  in  this 
respect  between  the  simple  and  the  triple  engine. 

When   the   power  developed   by  a  compound   engine  is 
reduced  by  shortening  the  cut-off  of  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
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der,  the  cut-off  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  must  be  shortened 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a  proper  distribution  of  power 
and  division  of  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  cylin- 
ders. If  this  is  not  done  the  work  will  be  developed  mainly 
in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  which  will  be  subjected  to  a 
large  fluctuation  of  temperature,  and  the  engine  will  lose  the 
advantages  sought  from  compounding.  A  compound  non- 
condensing  engine,  if  the  cut-off  for  the  large  cylinder  is  fixed, 
is  likely  to  have  a  loop  on  the  low-pressure  indicator-diagram 
due  to  expansion  below  the  atmosphere,  if  the  power  is 
reduced  by  shortening  the  cut-oflF  of  the  high-pressure  cyl- 
inder. Such  a  loop  is  always  accompanied  by  a  large  loss  of 
economy ;  if  the  loop  is  large  the  engine  may  be  more  waste* 
ful  than  a  simple  engine,  for  the  high-pressure  piston  develops 
nearly  all  the  power  and  may  have  to  drag  the  low-pressure 
pistun,  which  is  then  worse  than  useless. 

There  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  running  a  simple  engine 
at  any  desired  reduced  power  by  shortening  the  cut-off  or 
reducing  the  steam-pressure,-  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods.  But  a  compound  engine  sometimes  gives  trouble 
when  run  at  very  low  power  (even  when  attention  is  given  to 
the  cut-off  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder),  which  usually  takes 
the  form  just  discussed;  i.e.,  the  power  is  developed  mainly 
in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Triple  engines  are  even  more 
troublesome  in  this  way.  A  compound  or  triple  engine 
running  at  much  reduced  power  is  subject  not  only  to  loss  of 
economy  and  to  irregular  action,  but  the  inside  surface  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  is  liable  to  be  cut  or  abraded. 

Automatic  and  Throttle  Engines. — The  power  of  an 
engine  may  be  regulated  by  (i)  controlling  the  steam -pressure 
or  (2)  by  adjusting  the  cut-off.  Usually  these  two  methods 
arc  used  separately,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  used  in 
combination.  Thus  a  locomotive-driver  may  reduce  the  power 
of  his  engine  either  by  shortening  the  cut-off  or  by  partially 
closing  the  throttle-valve,  or  he  may  do  both  at  once.  Sta- 
tionary engines  are  usually  run  at  a  fixed  speed  and  are  con- 
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trolled  by  mechanical  governors,  which  commonly  consist  of 
revolving  weights  that  are  urged  away  from  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution by  centrifugal  force  and  are  restrained  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity  or  by  the  tension  of  springs. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  steam-engine  governor,  invented 
by  Watt,  has  a  pair  of  revolving  pendulums  (balls  on  the  ends 
of  rods  that  are  hinged  to  a  vertical  spindle  at  their  upper 
ends)  which  are  urged  out  by  centrifugal  force  and  are  drawn 
down  by  gravity.  When  the  engine  is  running  steadily  at  a 
given  speed  the  forces  acting  on  the  governor  are  in  equilib- 
rium and  the  balls  revolve  in  a  certain  horizontal  plane.  If 
the  load  on  the  engine  is  reduced  the  engine  speeds  up  and  the 
balls  move  outward  and  upward  until  a  new  position  of  equili- 
brium is  found  with  the  balls  revolving  in  a  higher  horizontal 
plane.  Through  a  proper  system  of  links  and  levers  the  up- 
ward motion  of  the  balls  is  made  to  partially  close  a  throttle- 
valve  in  the  pipe  which  supplies  steam  to  the  engine  and  thus 
adjusts  the  work  of  the  engine  to  the  load. 

Shaft-governors  have  large  revolving- weights  whose  centri- 
fugal forces  are  balanced  by  strong  springs.  They  are  powerful 
enough  to  control  the  distribution  or  the  cut-off  valve  of  the 
engine,  which,  however,  must  be  balanced  so  that  it  may  move 
easily. 

Automatic  engines,  like  the  Corliss  engines,  have  four 
valves,  two  for  admission  and  two  for  exhaust  of  steam.  The 
admission,  release,  and  compression  are  fixed,  but  the  cut-ofT 
is  controlled  by  the  governor.  Usually  an  admission-valve  is 
attached  to  the  actuating  mechanism  by  a  latch  or  similar 
device,  which  can  be  opened  by  the  governor,  and  then  the 
valve  is  closed  by  gravity,  by  a  spring,  or  by  some  other  inde- 
•  pendent  device.  The  office  of  the  governor  is  to  control  the 
position  of  a  stop  against  which  the  latch  strikes  and  by  which 
it  is  opened  to  release  the  valve. 

Corliss  and  other  automatic  engines  have  long  had  a 
deserved  reputation  for  economy,  which  is  commonly  attribu- 
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ted  to  their  method  of  regulation.  It  is  true  that  the  valve- 
gears  of  such  engines  are  adapted  to  give  an  early  cut-off,  which 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  design  of  an  economical  simple 
engine,  but  their  advantage  over  some  other  engines  is  to  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  small  clearance  which  the  use  of  four 
valves  makes  convenient,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  exhaust- 
steam  is  led  immediately  away  from  the  engine,  without  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  abstract  heat  after  it  leaves  the  cylinder. 
These  engines  also  are  free  from  the  loss  which  Callendar  and 
Nicolson  attribute  to  direct  leakage  from  the  steam  to  the  ex- 
haust side  of  slide-valves,  and  to  valves  of  similar  construction. 
And  yet  the  Hoadley  engine  (Table  XXII,  page  363),  which 
was  of  the  second  type  having  a  piston-valve  controlled  by  a 
shaft-governor,  compares  very  favorably  with  the  Corliss  en- 
gine at  Creusot  (Table  XXXI,  page  382),  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  performance  of  the  Hoadley  engine  is 
exceptionally  good  for  its  type. 

Every  steam-engine  should  have  a  reserve  of  power  in  ex- 
cess of  its  normal  power;  and  again  it  is  convenient  if  not 
essential  that  a  single-cylinder  engine  should  be  able  to  carry 
steam  through  the  greater  part  of  its  stroke  in  starting. 
These  conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  design  a  plain  slide-valve  engine  to  give  an  early 
cut-off,  have  led  to  the  use  of  a  long  cut  off  for  engines  con- 
trolled by  a  throttle-governor.  The  tests  on  the  Corliss  en- 
gine at  Creusot  (Tables  XXX  and  XXXI,  pp.  381  and  382) 
show  clearly  the  disadvantage  of  using  a  long  cut-off  for  sim- 
ple engine^.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  non-con- 
densing engine  should  have  the  cut-off  at  about  one-third 
stroke.  With  cut-off  at  that  point  and  with  75  lbs.  steam- 
pressure  the  engine  developed  209  horse-power  and  used  24.^ 
lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  when  running  without 
steam  in  the  jacket  and  without  condensation.  If  the  steam- 
pressure  is  reduced  to  50  lbs.  and  the  cut-off  is  lengthened  to 
58  per  cent  of  the  stroke,  the  steam-consumption  is  increased 
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to  30.2  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour,  the  horse-power  being 
then  173.     The  gain  from  using  the  shorter  cut-off  is 

30.2  —  24.2 

-^—  X  100  =  20  per  cent. 

30.2  '^  ^ 

A  similar  comparison  for  the  same  engine  running  with  a 
vacuum  and  with  steam  in  the  jacket  shows  even  a  larger  dif- 
ference. Thus  in  test  16  the  steam-pressure  is  84  lbs.  and 
the  cut-off  is  at  1 1 . 5  per  cent  of  the  stroke,  the  horse-power 
is  176,  and  the  steam-consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour 
is  16.9  lbs.,  while  the  consumption  for  about  the  same  power 
in  test  44  is  25.4  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  the 
steam-pressure  being  35  and  the  cut-off  at  58  per'c^nt  of  the 
stroke ;  here  the  gain  from  using  the  shorter  cut-off  is 

25.4  —  16.9 

^^  , X  100  =  33  per  cexit. 

25-4 

Considering  also  that  automatic  engines  are  usually  well 
built  and  carefully  attended  to,  while  throttling-engines  are 
often  cheaply  built  and  neglected,  the  good  reputation  of  the 
one  and  the  bad  reputation  of  the  other  are  easily  accounted 
for. 

It  is,  however,  far  from  certain  that  an  automatic  engine 
will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  a  throttle-engine,  provided 
the  latter  is  skilfully  designed,  well  built  and  cared  for,  and 
arranged  to  run  at  the  proper  cut-off.  Considering  the  rapid 
increase  in  steam-consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour  when 
the  cut-off  is  unduly  shortened,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect as  good  if  not  better  results  from  a  simple  throttling- 
engine  than  from  an  automatic  engine  when  both  are  run  for 
a  large  part  of  the  time  at  reduced  power. 

The  disadvantage  of  running  a  compound  or  a  triple  en- 
gine with  too  little  expansion  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
two  tests  on  the  engine  of  the  Rush  (Table  XXXII,  p.  388); 
on  the  other  hand  the  great  disadvantage  of  too  much  expan- 
-sion  is  made  evident  from  the  tests  on  the  engine  in  the  lab- 
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oratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Table 
XXXIII,  p.  392).  Considering  that  the  allowable  variation 
froin^  the  most  economical  cut-off  is  more  limited  for  a  com- 
pound or  a  triple  engine,  it  appears  that  there  is  less  reason 
for  using  an  automatic  governor  instead  of  a  throttling  gov- 
ernor for  compound  and  triple  engines  than  there  is  with  sim- 
ple engines.  Nevertheless  the  most  economical  engines  (sim- 
ple, compound,  or  triple)  are  automatic  engines. 

Effect  of  Speed  on  Condensation. — Though  the .  con- 
densation of  steam  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  an  engine 
is  very  rapid,  it  is  not  instantaneous.  It  appears  reasonable 
that  the  amount  of  condensation,  and  consequently  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cylinder-walls,  may  be  reduced  by  increasing 
the  speed  of  revolution.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  the  investigations  by  Callendar  and  Nicolson, 
and  also  by  the  tests  on  the  Willans  engine.  Table  IX, 
page  349,  shows  that  the  condensation  per  stroke  was  re-^ 
duced  from  0.0159  to  0.0074  by  increasing  the  revolutions 
from  46  to  97  per  minute.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  connection  that  the  effect  of  external  radiation  and  con- 
vection is  nearly  proportional  to  the  time,  and  that,  conse^ 
quently,  its  influence  is  more  pronounced  at  low  speeds  thaa 
at  high  speeds.  Since  the  engine  used  by  Callendar  and 
Nicolson  was  run  at  relatively  low  speeds  and  small  powers, 
the  influence  of  external  radiation  and  conduction  must  have 
been  abnormally  large,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  speed 
had  notable  effect  in  the  manner  just  explained. 

Table  XXXVIII,  page  403,  gives  four  sets  of  three  tests 
each  on  the  simple  non-condensing  Willans  engine ;  the  three 
tests  of  a  set  were  intended  to  be  made  at  100,  200,  and  400 
revolutions,  all  other  conditions  for  the  set  being  the  same. 
Each  set  shows  a  notable  gain  in  economy  and  a  notable 
reduction  in  condensation  on  account  of  the  increase  of  speed. 
Thus  a  comparison  of  tests  8  and  10  shows  that  the  con- 
densation is  reduced  by  nearly  one  half,  and  that  there  is  a 
gain  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in  steam-consumption,  by  in* 
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creasing  the  speed  from  1 1 1  to  408  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  other  sets  of  tests  show  similar  results,  as  do  also  three 
sets  of  speed  tests  at  the  bottom  of  Table  XL  on  the  con^.- 
pound  non-condensing  engine. 

In  the  development  of  applications  of  electricity  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  use  high-speed  engines,  which  can  either 
be  connected  directly  to  the  electric  generators,  or  connected 
to  them  by  belting  without  an  intermediate  shaft.  In  general 
the  engines  used  have  consumed  more  steam  per  horse-power 
per  hour  than  stow-speed  engines  running  under  similar  con- 
ditions. This  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  type  of  engine, 
which  is  virtually  a  plain  slide-valve  engine  controlled  by  a 
shaft-governor.  In  order  that  the  valve  may  be  controlled 
directly  by  the  governor  it  rfiust  move  freely,  and  con- 
sequently some  form  of  balanced  valve  or  piston-valve  must 
be  used.  Such  valves  may  be  tight  when  properly  adjusted 
and  in  good  condition,  but  they  are  likely  to  leak  in  ordinary 
service.  And  again,  in  order  that  the  engine  niay  run  with  a 
comparatively  early  cut-off,  the  engine  must  have  a  large 
clearance  or  else  the  compression  will  be  excessive.  Com- 
pound high-speed  engines  have  been  developed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  service,  and  have  given  satisfaction  when 
run  at  full  power.  At  reduced  power  certain  difficulties  arise, 
as  stated  on  page  420,  especially  when*  the  cut-off  for  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  is  fixed. 

Steam-turbines. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  devise  some  form  of  impulse  or  reaction  wheel 
that  can  be  driven  by  the  direct  action  of  steam.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  in  devising  such  a  wheel  is  the  high  velocity 
of  steam  when  flowing  out  of  an  orifice,  for  the  linear  velocity 
of  the  wheel  must  have  a  proper  relation  to  the  velocity  of 
the  steam  in  order  to  obtain  economical  results. 

Fig.  83  represents  the  essential  parts  of  a  Laval  steam- 
turbine,  consisting  of  a  wheel  which  carries  a  large  number  of 
curved  steel  cups  or  buckets  to  receive  the  jet  of  steam  from 
a  nozzle  set  at  an  angle.     The  figure  shows  only  one  nozzle> 
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but  a  number  may  be  used,  the  wheel  in  question  having  four. 
Three  of  the  nozzles  have  a  diameter  of  0.138  of.  an  inch  at 
the  throat  and  one  a  diameter  of  0.157  of  an  inch.  All  the 
nozzles  are  diverging  toward  the  exit  end  and  are  intended  to 
give  an  adiabatic  expansion  of  the  steam  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  develop  the  maximum  kinetic  energy 


at  the  exit.  The  wheel  runs  at  approximately  24,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  as  it  has  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches 
at  the  middle  of  the  buckets,  their  velocity  is  about  30,000 
feet  per  minute  or  500  feet  per  second.  The  velocity  of  steam 
flowing  from  a  pressure  of  125  pounds  by  the  gauge  or  140 
pounds  absolute,  with  continuous  expansion  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  about  2800  feet  per  second. 

The  results  of  tests  on  this  turbine  by  Professor  Goss  are 
given  in  Table  XLIII.  It  is  reported  that  a  test  of  a  64 
horse  power  Laval  turbine  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cederblom  gave  a 
steam-consumption  of  19.7  pounds  per  brake  horse-power  per 
hour  when  supplied  with  steam  at  about  100  pounds  by 
th6  gauge,  and  exhausting  into  a  vacuum  of  26  inches  of 
mercury. 
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Table  XLIII. 
tests  on  a  laval  steam-turbine. 

By  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  Mech.  Engs,^  voL  xvii,  p.  81. 
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The  Parsons  steam-turbine  has  a  number  of  turbines 
arranged  in  series  through  which  the  steam  passes  in  succes- 
sion, thus  breaking  up  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
supply  and  the  exhaust  into  a  number  of  steps;  consequently 
the  velocity  of  the  steam  impinging  onto  any  set  of  vanes  is 
comparatively  low.  Instead  of  a  few  nozzles,  each  turbine 
has  a  series  of  guides  extending  entirely  around  the  wheel, 
thus  supplying  steam  to  all  the  vanes  of  the  movable  wheels 
at  the  same  time.  Table  XLIV  gives  the  results  of  tests  on 
a  Parsons  turbine  having  seven  separate  turbines  and  'seven 
corresponding  steps  in  the  reduction  of  the  steam-pressure 
from  the  supply  to  the  exhaust;  the  low-pressure  turbine  was 
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made  double,  thus  giving  eight  moving  wheels  in  all.  Later 
turbines  have  been  given  a  large  number  of  separate  turbines 
so  that  a  large  number  of  expansions  of  steam  is  attained,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  their  economy  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  best 
steam-engines. 

Table   XLIV. 
tests  on  parson's  steam-turbine. 

SIX  HIGH-PRESSURE  SINGLE  DISKS  ;   ONE  LOW-PRESSURE  DOUBLE  DISK. 

By  Prof.  Alex.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  Engineerings  vol.  Ivi.  p.  126. 


Duration,  minutes 

Steam-pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch  above 

atmosphere 

Corresponding  temperature  of  saturated  steam. 

Temperature  of  steam  near  engine 

Vacuum,  pounds  per  square  inch 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Kilowatts 

Electrical  horse-power 

Steam  per  kilowatt  per  hour,  pounds 

Steam    per    electrical   horse-power   per   hour, 

pounds 


72 

97 

336 

356 

14.3 

4480 

27.9 

37.5 

44-1 

32.9 


93 

94.6 
334 
371 
14.3 
4475 
68.8 
92.2 
31-2 

23-3 


122 

94-5 
334 
401 
14.0 
4655 
no. 8 
148.5 
27.9 

20.8 


46.5 

97-1 
336 
391 

14. 1 

4625 

123 

164.9 

27.2 

20.3 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 
FRICTION  OF   ENGINES. 

The  efficiency  and  economy  of  steam-enpnes  are  com- 
monly based  on  the  indicated  horse-power,  because  that 
power  is  a  definite  quantity  that  may  be  readily  determined. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible to  make  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  power 
actually  delivered  by  the  engine.  A  common  way  of  deter- 
mining the  work  consumed  by  friction  in  the  engine  itself  is 
tv>  disconnect  the  driving-belt,  or  other  gear  for  transmitting 
power  from  the  engine,  and  to  place  a  friction-brake  on  the 
main  shaft;  the  power  developed  is  then  determined  by  aid 
of  indicators,  and  the  power  delivered  is  measured  by  the 
brake,  the  difference  being  the  power  consumed  by  friction. 
Such  a  determination  for  a  large  engine  involves  much 
trouble  and  expense,  and  may  be  unsatisfactory  since  the 
engine- friction  may  depend  largely  on  the  gear  for  transmit- 
ting power  from  the  engine,  especially  when  belts  or  ropes  are 
used  for  that  purpose. 

The  friction  of  a  pumping-engine  may  be  determmed  from 
a  comparison  of  the  indicated  power  of  the  steam-cylinders 
with  the  indicated  work  of  the  pumps,  or,  better,  with  the 
work  done  in  lifting  water  from  the  well  and  delivering  it  to 
the  forcing-main.  But  the  friction  thus  determined  is  the 
friction  of  both  the  engine  and  the  pump.  Air-compressors 
and  refrigerating  machines  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
to  determine  the  friction  of  both  engine  and  compressor. 
Again,  the  combined  friction  of  an  engine  and  a  directly 
connected  electric  generator  may  be  determined  by  compar- 
ing   the    indicated    power    of    the    engine  with    the  electric 
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output  of  the  j^enerator,  allowing  for  electricity  consumed  or 
wasted  in  the  generator  itself. 

The  friction  of  a  steam-engine  may  consume  froni  5  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  indicated  horse-power,  depending  on  the  type 
and  condition  of  the  engine.  The  power  required  to  drive 
the  air-pump  (when  connected  to  the  engine)  is  commonly 
charged  to  the  friction  of  the  engine.  It  is  usual  to  consider 
that  seven  per  cent  of  the  indicated  power  of  the  engine  is 
expended  on  the  air-pump.  Independent  air-pumps  which 
can  be  driven  at  the  best  speed  consume  much  less  power; 
those  of  some  United  States  naval  vessels  used  only  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  the  power  of  the  main  engines.  But  as  inde- 
pendent air-pumps  are  usually  direct-acting  steam-pumps, 
much  of  the  apparent  advantage  just  pointed  out  is  lost  on 
account  of  the  excessive  steam-consumption  of  such  pumps. 

Mechanical  Efficiency. — The  ratio  of  the  power  delivered 
by  an  engine  to  the  power  generated  in  the  cylinder  is  the 
mechanical  efficiency:  or  it  may  be  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the 
brake  to  the  indicated  power.  The  mechanical  efficiency  Of 
engines  varies  from  0.85  to  0.95,  corresponding  to  the  per 
cent  of  friction  given  above. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mechanical  efficiencies  of  a 
Table   XLV. 
mechanical  efficiencies  of  engines. 


Kind  of  ens^ine. 


Simple  engines: 

Horizontal  portable 

Hoadley 

High-speed,  straight-line 

Corliss  condensing • 

**      non-condensing 

Compound: 

Portable 

Semi-poriable 

Horizontal 

Horizontal  mill-engine 

Schmidt  superheated  steam 

Leavitt  pumping-engine 

Triple-expansion  Leavitt  pumping-engine 


Horse- power.        Efficiency. 


24 

0.86 

80 

0.91 

56 

0.96 

160 

0.81 

100 

0.86 

78 

0.88 

60 

0.88 

59 

0.90 

288 

0.86 

no 

0.92 

643 

0.93 

576 

0.90 
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number  of  engines,  determined  by  brake  tests,  or,  in  case  of 
the  pumping-engines,  by  measuring  the  work  done  in  pump- 
ing waters. 

Initial  Friction  and  Load  Friction. — A  part  of  the  fric- 
tion of  an  engine,  such  as  the  friction  of  the  piston-rings  and 
at  the  stuffing-boxes  of  piston-rods  and  valve-rods,  may  be 
expected  to  remain  constant  for  all  powers.  The  friction  at 
the  cross-head  guides  and  crank-pins  is  due  mainly  to  the 
thrust  or  pull  of  the  steam-pressure,  and  will  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  mean  effective  pressure.  Friction  at  other 
places,  such  as  the  main  bearings,  will  be  due  in  part  to  weight 
and  in  part  to  steam-pressure.  On  the  whole  it  appears 
probable  that  the  friction  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  is  independent  of  the  load  on  the  engine,  and  the 
other  is  proportional  to  the  load.  The  first  may  be  called  the 
initial  friction  and  the  second,  the  load  friction.  Progressive 
brake  tests  at  increasing  loads  confirm  this  conclusion. 

Table  XLVI  gives  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Walther- 
Meunier  and  Ludwig*  to  determine  the  friction  of  a  horizon- 
tal-receiver compound  engine,  with  cranks  at  right  angles  and 
with  a  fly-wheel,  grooved  for  rope-driving,  between  the 
cranks.  The  piston-rod  of  each  piston  extended  through  the 
cylinder-cover  and  was  carried  by  a  cross-head  on  guides,  and 
the  air-pump  was  worked  from  the  high-pressure  piston-rod. 
The  cylinders  each  had  four  plain  slide-valves,  two  for  admis- 
sion and  two  for  exhaust;  the  exhaust-valves  had  a  fixed 
motion,  but  the  admission-valves  were  moved  by  a  cam  so 
that  the  cut-off  was  determined  by  the  governor. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  engine  were : 

Stroke    1. 1      metres. 

Diameter  ;  small  piston 0-536 

large  piston 0.800 

piston-rods O.080 

Diameter,  air-pump  pistons o  360 

Stroke,  air-pump 0.476 

Diameter,  fly-wheel 6.610 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Ind,  de  Mulhouse^  vol.  Ivii,  p.  140. 
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Table   XLVI. 
friction  of  compound  engine. 

Walther-MeunieU   and  Ludwig.   Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Ind.  de  Mulhouse^ 

vol.  Ivii,  p.  140. 


Condition. 

Horse-powers— Chevaux  aux  vapcur. 

Friction. 

Indicated. 

Effective. 

Absorbed 
by  engine. 

EiBciencsr. 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

Compound 
condensing 

with 
air-pump. 

288.5 
276.9 
265.6 

243.7 
222.7 
201.5 
180.4 
158.I 
136. 1 

249.0 
238.9 
228.9 
208.8 
1S8.7 
168.6 

148.5 
128.4 
108.3 

39.5 
38.0 

36.7 
34.9 
34.0 

32.9 
31.9 
29.7 
27.8 

0.137 
0.138 

0.139 
0.144 
0.153 
0.164 
0.178 
0.189 
0.205 

0.863 
0.862 
0.861 
0.856 
0.847 
0.836 
0  822 
O.811 
0.795 

10 
II 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

17' 
18 

19 

High- 
pressure 
cylinder 
only. 
Condensing 

with 
air-pump. 

153.I 
142.0 
130.9 
1 30. 1 
109.0 

97.5 
86.3 

75.7 
65.5 

55.2 

128.4 
1x8. 3 
108  3 
9$. 2 
88.2 
78.1 
68.1 
58.0 
48.0 
37-9 

24.7 
23.7 
22.6 
21.9 
20.8 
19.4 
18.3 
17.7 
17.5 
17.3 

o.x6i 
0.167 

0.173 
0.182 
0.191 
0.199 
0.212 

0.234 
0.267 

0.313 

0.839 
0.833 
0.827 
0.818 
0.809 
0.801 
0.788 
0.766 

0.733 
0.687 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
27 

High- 
pressure 
cylinder 
onlv. 
Non- 
condensing, 
no  air-pump. 

145.9 
135.7 
[25  2 

II4.4 

103.9 

93.0 

82.0 

71.7 
61.6 

51.3 

128.4 
118.3 
108.3 
98.2 
88.2 
78.1 
68.1 
58.0 
48.0 
37.9 

17.5 
17.4 
16.9 
16.2 
15.7 
14.9 
139 
13.7 
13.6 

13-4 

0.120 
0.129 
0.135 
0.142 
0.152 
0.160 
0.170 
0.191 
0.221 
0.262 

0.880 
0.871 
0.865 
0.858 
0.848 
0.840 
0.830 
0.809 
0.779 
0.738 

The  engine  during  the  experiments  made  58  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  air-pump  had  two  single-acting  vertical 
pistons. 

Each  experiment  lasted  10  or  20  minutes,  during  which 
the  load  on  the  brake  was  maintained  constant,  and  indicator- 
diagrams  were  taken.     The  experiments  with  small  load  on 
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the  brake  (numbers  9,  18,  19,  28,  and  29)  were  difficult  and 
uncertain. 

The  first  nine  tests  were  made  with  the  engine  working 
compound.  Tests  10  to  19  were  made  with  the  high-pressure 
•cylinder  only  in  action  and  with  condensation,  the  low-pres- 
sure connecting-rod  being  disconnected.  Tests  20  to  29  were 
made  with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  in  action,  without  con- 
densation. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  plotted  on  Fig.  84,  using  the 


ABSCISSAE,  EFFECTIVE  HORiEFOWEH. 
ORMNATES,  FMCTION  itoMCPOWEII. 


3!L 


Fig.  84. 
effective  horse-power  for  abscissae  and  the  brake  horse-powers 
for  ordinates.  Omitting  tests  with  small  powers  (for  which 
the  brake  ran  unsteadily),  it  appears  that  each  series  of  tests 
can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  which  crosses  the  axis  of 
ordinates  above  the  origin ;  thus  affording  a  confirmation  of 
the  assumption  that  an  engine  has  a  constant  initial  friction, 
and  a  load  friction  which  is  proportional  to  the  load. 

Now  the  initial  friction  which  depends  on  the  size  and 
•construction  of  the  engine  may  be  assumed  to  be  propor- 
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tional  to  the  normal  net  or  brake  horse-power,  P^ ,  which  the 
engine  is  designed  to  deliver,  and  may  be  represented  by 

where  ii  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  from  a  diagram  like 
Fig.  84.  If  P  is  the  net  horse-power  delivered  by  the  engine 
at  any  time,  then  the  load  friction  corresponding  is 

bP. 

where  b  is  a  second  constant  to  be  determined  from  experi- 
ments.    The  total  friction  of  the  engine  will  be 

F^aP^^bP, (308) 

so  that  the  indicated  power  of  the  engine  will  be 

I.H.P.  =  P^aP^-^bP=  aP,  +  (I  +  b)R       (309) 

The  mechanical  efficiency  corresponding  will  be 

_  I.H.P.  -  F _       P 
'^-^       I.H.P.       ""I.H.P.-     •     •     '     ^3^^^ 

The  compound  condensing  engine  for  which  tests  are 
represented  by  Fig.  84  developed  290  I.H.P.  and  delivered 
250  horse-power  to  the  brake,  so  that  40  horse-power  was 
consumed  in  friction.  The  diagram  shows  also  that  the  initial 
friction  was  20  horse-power,  and  consequently  the  load  fric- 
tion was  20  horse-power.  The  values  of  a  and  b  are  conse- 
quently 

a=  20  -T-  250  =  0.07; 

*  =  (40  —  20)  -r  250  =  0.07. 
The  indicated  horse-power  for  a  given  load  P  is 

I.H.P.  =o.07/>,-|-  1.07/'.      .     .     .     (311) 

Similar  equations  can  be  deduced  for  the  engine  with 
steam  supplied  to  the  small  cylinder  only;  but  as  the  engine 
is  not  then  in  normal  condition  they  are  not  very  useful. 

The  maximum  efficiency  of  this  engine  is 

250  -^  290  =  0.86; 
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but  at  half  load  (125  horse-power)  the  indicated  horse-power  is 

I.H.P.  =  0.07  X  250+  1.07  X  125  =  l£l, 

and  the  efficiency  is 

125  -^  151  ^  0.83. 

Table  XLVII. 
friction  of  corliss  engine  at  creusot. 

By  F.   Delafond,  Annales  des  Mines ^  1884. 
Condensing,  with  air-pump,  tests  1-33. 
Non-condensing  without  air-pump,  tests  34-46. 


H ors^- power— Che val  li  vapeur. 

Cut-off  frac- 
tion of 
stroke. 

Pressure  at 
cut-off.  kilos 
per  sq.  cm. 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 

Indicated. 

Effective. 

Absorbed 
by  engine. 

X 

0.039 

0.64 

64.0 

27.8 

37.6 

XI. 5 

a 

0.044 

2.40 

68.5 

60.0      • 

22.4 

3 

0.044 

2.90 

65.0 

67.2 

ii:' 

aa.o 

4 

0.065 

4.90 

64.0 

117.0 

28.3 

5 

0.065 

6.20 

6t.o 

163.2 

106.3 

32.a 

6 

0.065 

7.10 

64.0 

ia9.2 

34  .o 

I 

0.065 

7.60 

64.0 

185.0 

144.6 

40.4 

0  100 

0.16 

580 

21 .0 

10.6 

»o-4 
19.6 

9 

0.106 

>-5S 

60.0 

61.9 

42.3 

10 

O.IOO 

2.82 

57-3 

82.7 

61.0 

ai.7 

II 

0.096 

480 

58.3 

X3S.3 

,06.7 

124.8 

28.6 

la 

0.138 

4.82 

58.3 

>S4.5 

■9  7 

13 

0.143 

0.76 

62.0 

42.3 

284 

13.9 

>4 

0.137 

0.71 

60.6 

44.3 

28.7 

15.6 

»5 

0. 132 

2  so 

540 

79-5 

?I1 

19.7 

16 

0.147 

2.60 

61.6 

100.0 

ai.8 

»7 

o-»55 

4.65 

60.0 

177  a 

145 -o 

3a. a 

18 

0.167 

0.22 

61.0 

40.2 

27.9 

ia.3 

"9 

0.197 

2.55 

57.2 

1x0.8 

83.3 
33.8 

27. S 

90 

0.973 

0.40 

62.3 

t;\ 

16.4 

21 

0.264 

1.57 

63.3 

6i.8 

27-3 

23 

0.240 

1.64 

62.0 

87.2 

63.1 

a4.i 

23 

0'245 

3.25 

56.0 

145.0 

116.0 

a9.o 

24 

0.260 

4.76 

58.0 

209.4 

X78.0 

3i«4 

25 

0.335 

0.25 

59.0 

47.2 

32.5 

14.7 

26 

0.339 

1.94 

58.3 

111.7 
161.8 

90.0 

21. 7 

'Z 

0.338 

2.97 

61.0 

1330 

38.8 

28 

0.47 

59  3 

81.3 
80.8 

67.. 

14. 1 

29 

0.47 

6x.o 

67.9 

12.9 

30 

1.60 

61.6 

148.5 

ia8.4 

90. 1 

31 

a. 70 

6».5 

216.5 

191.0 

95-5 

32 

33 

0.50 

a. 70 
0.70 

61.5 
61  5 

915.5 
15.8 

191.0 
0.0 

24.5 
15.8 

34 

O.I90 

6.00 

60.0 

132.5 

107.5 

25.0 

35 

0.106 

7.00 

53.0 

125.0 

103.0 
X48.0 

22.0 

36 

0.120 

7-50 

62.0 

172.0 

24.0 

37 

0.150 

4.57 

550 

102.3 

86.5 

15.8 

38 

0.26a 

4.50 

59  0 

149.9 

132.3 
153.8 

16.9 

39 

0.293 

4  55 

59.0 

17. .8 

x8.o 

40 

0.371 

4.40 

60.0 

195.3 

177.2 

18.1 

41 

0.348 

2.75 

58.0 

85.1 

73.1 

T2.0 

42 

0.348 

2.75 

g:l 

84.8 

71.1 

13-7 

43 

0.440 

3.48 

151.0 

134.3 

16.7 

44 

0.  Ill 

330 

63.0 

ia.8 

0.0 

12  3 

^§ 

0   50 

1.20 

63.0 

12. ^ 

0.0 

ia.3 

46 

X 

0.50 

62.0 

>o.45 

0.0 

10.45 
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Table  XLVII  gives  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  brake 
tests  made  on  a  Corliss  engine  at  Creusot  by  M.  F.  Delafond, 
both  with  and  without  a  vacuum,  and  with  varying  steam- 
pressures  and  cut-off.  The  tests  with  a  vacuum  are  plotted 
on  Fig.  85,  and  those  without  a  vacuum  are  given  in  Fig.  86. 
In  both  figures  the  abscissae  are  the  indicated  horse-powers,  and 
the  ordinatcs  are  the  friction  horse-powers.  Most  of  the  tests 
are  represented  by  dots;  those  tests  which  were  made  with 
the  most  economical  cut-off  (one  sixth  for  the  engine  with 
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condensation  and  one  third  without)  are  represented  by 
crosses.  A  few  tests  with  very  long  cut-off,  on  Fig.  85,  are 
represented  by  circles.  The  straight  lines  on  both  figures  are 
drawn  to  represent  the  tests  indicated  by  crosses.  In  general 
the  points  representing  tests  with  short  cut-off  and  high 
steam- pressure  lie  above  the  lines,  and  points  representing 
tests  with  long  cut-off  and  low  steam -pressure  lie  below  the 
lines,  though  there  arc  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  circles  on  Fig.  84,  representing  tests  with  cut-off  near  the 
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end  of  the  stroke,  show  much  less  friction  than  the  other  tests. 
The  tests  on  this  engine  show  clearly  that  both  initial  and 
load  friction  are  affected  by  the  cut-off  and  the  steam  pres- 
sure, and  that  friction  tests  should  be  made  at  the  cut-off 
which  the  engine  is  expected  to  have  in  service. 
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Fig.  86. 

The  initial  friction  was  eight  horse-power  both  with  and 
without  condensation.  But  Table  XXX  shows  that  the 
engine  with  condensation  gave  the  best  economy  when  it 
indicated  i6o  horse-power;  the  friction  was  then  30  horse- 
power, so  that  the  net  horse- power  was  130,  which  will  be 
taken  for  the  normal  horse-power  P^,     Consequently 


^  =  8  -5-  130  =  0.06; 

^  =  (30  —  8)  ~  130  =  0.17. 

.      I.H.P.  =0.062/^^+  i.i7/>. 


(312) 


In  like  manner  Table  XLVII  shows  the  best  economy 
without  condensation,  for  about  100  indicated  horse-power, 
for  which  the  friction  is  14  horse-power,  leaving  86  for  the 
normal  power  of  the  engine.     Consequently 

^  =  8  -r-  86  =  0.09; 

^  =  (14  —  8)  -T-  86  =  0.07. 

.-.     I.H.P.  =  0.09/:,+  1.07P.  .     .     .     (313) 
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The  increased  value  of  a  for  the  non-condensing  engine  is 
due  directly  to  the  reduction  in  the  economical  power  of  the 
engine;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  b  is 
due  to  the  omission  of  the  air-pump. 

Thurston's  Experiments. — As  a  result  of  a  large  number 
of  tests  on  non-condensing  engines,  made  under  his  direction 
or  with  his  advice,  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston*  concludes  that, 
for  engines  of  that  type,  the  friction  is  independent  of  the 
load,  and  that  it  can,  in  practice,  be  determined  by  indicating 
the  engine  without  a  load. 

Table  XLVIII. 
friction  of  non.condensing  engine. 

STRAIGHT-LINE  ENGINE,  8   INCHES   DIAMETER,  I4  INCHES   STROKE. 


No.  of 
Diagram. 

Boiler- 
pressure. 

Revolutions. 

Brake  H.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

Frictional  H.  P. 

I 

50      . 

232 

4.06 

7.41 

3.35 

2 

65 

229 

4.98 

7.58 

2.60 

3 

63 

230 

6.00 

10.00 

4.00 

4 

69 

230 

7.00 

10.27 

327 

5 

73 

230 

8.10 

11.75 

3.65 

6 

77 

230 

9.00 

12.70 

3.70 

7 

75 

^30 

10. 00 

14.02 

4.02 

8 

80 

230 

II. 00 

14.78 

3.78 

9 

80 

230 

12.00 

15.17 

3.17 

10 

85 

230 

13.00 

15.96 

2.96 

II 

75 

230 

14.00 

16.86 

2.86 

12 

70 

230 

15.00 

17.80 

2.80 

13 

72 

231 

20.10 

22.07 

1.97 

14 

75 

230 

25.00 

28.31 

3-31 

15 

60 

229 

29.55 

33.04 

3.40 

16 

58 

229 

34.86 

37.20 

2.34 

17 

70 

229 

39  85 

43.04 

3.19 

18 

85 

230 

45.00 

47-79 

2.78 

19 

90 

230 

50.00 

52.60 

2.60 

20 

85 

230 

55-00 

57.54 

2.54 

Table  XLVIII  gives  the  details  of  one  series  of  tests. 
The  friction  horse-power  is  small  in  all  the  tests,  and  the 
variations  are  small  and  irregular,  and  appear  to  depend  on 
the  state  of  lubrication  and  other  minor  causes  rather  than  on 
the  change  of  load. 

*  Trans,  of  the  Am,  Soc,  of  Mech,  Engrs,,  vols,  viii,  ix,and  x. 
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Distribution  of  Friction.-^ As  a  consequence  of  his  con- 
clusion in  the  preceding  section,  Professor  Thurston  says 
that  the  friction  of  an  engine  may  be  found  by  driving  it  from 
some  external  source  of  power,  with  the  engine  in  substan- 
tially the  same  condition  as  when  running  as  usual,  but  with- 
out steam  in  its  cylinder,  and  by  measuring  the  power 
required  to  drive  it  by  aid  of  a  transmissfon  dynamometer. 
Extending  the  principle,  the  distribution  of  friction  among  the 
several  members  of  the  engine  may  be  found  by  disconnecting 
the  several  members,  one  after  another,  and  measuring  the 
power  required  to  run  the  remaining  members. 

The  summary  of  a  number  of  tests  of  this  sort,  made  by 
Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Preston,  are  given  in 
Table  XLIX.  Preliminary  tests  under  normal  conditions 
showed  that  the  friction  of  the  several  engines  was  practically 
the  same  at  all  loads  and  speeds. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  table  is  the  friction  of 
the  main  bearings,  which  in  all  cases  is  large,  both  relatively 
and  absolutely.  The  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  main 
bearings,  calculated  by  the  formula 

33000  H.P. 


pen 

is  given  in  Table  L.  /  is  the  pressure  on  the  bearings  in 
pounds  for  the  engines  light,  and//«j  the  mean  pressure  on 
the  piston  for  the  engines  loaded ;  c  is  the  circumference  of 
the  bearings  in  feet;  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute;  and  H.P.  is  the  horse-power  required  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  bearings. 

The  large  amount  of  work  absorbed  by  the  main  bearings 
and  the  large  coefficient  of  friction  appear  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  car-axle 
journals  is  often  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  the 
difference  being  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  the  methods 
of  lubrication. 
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Table  XLIX. 
distribution  of  friction. 


Percentasret  of  Toul  Friction. 

• 

II 

il 

m 
II 

la"  X 18"  lAnalng  Iron 
Worka—  Automatic 
Balanced  Valve. 

a 

Main  Bearififi^ .......t 

47.0 

35.4 

35.0 

41.6 

46.0 

Piston  and  Rod 

32.9 

25.0 

31.0 

49.1 

Crank  Pin 

6.8 
5-4 

5-t 
41 

13.0 

21    & 

Cross  Head  and  Wrist  Pin.  . 

Valve  and  Rod 

Eccentric  Strao 

2.5 
5-3 

164 

40    1 

32.0 

9-3 

21  .0 

Link  and  Eccentric 

Air  Pump 

9.0 

12.0 

Total 

ICO.O 

ICO.O 

100. 0     !      100. 0 

100. 0 

_ 

Table  L. 
coefficient  of  friction  for  the  main  bearings  of 

STEAM-ENGINES. 


c 

s 

£ 

li 

it 

Engine. 

fl 

•SrS 

^8 

P 

ol 

325. 

s 

s 

ti 

^§ 

*c 

1  = 

fxi 

^ 

a 

U-2 

^1' 

(S 

6"  V  12"  Straicrht-line 

0.85 

3.70 

1500 
2600 

3 
5 

'  10 

06 

230 

19a 

♦12"  X  18"  Automatic  (L.  L  W.) .. 

.19 

.05 

7"X  10"  Traction  (L.  L  W.).... 

0.68 

500 

3( 

.31 

.08 

20a 

21"  X  20"  Condensing  (L.  L  W.) 

3.30 

4000 

5i 

.09 

.04 

206 

*The  12"  X  18"  automatic  engine  was  new,  and  gave,  throughout,  an  ex- 
cessive  amount  of  friction  as  compared  with  the  older  engines  of  the  same  class, 
and  make. 
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The  second  and  obvious  conclusion  from  Table  L  is  that 
the  valve  should  be  balanced,  and  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
friction  of  an  unbalanced  slide-valve  is  unnecessary  waste. 

The  friction  of  the  piston  and  piston-rod  is  always  con- 
siderable, but  it  varies  much  with  the  type  of  the  engine, 
and  with  differences  in  handling.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
change  the  eflfective  power  of  an  engine  by  screwing  up  the 
piston-rod  stuffing-box  too  tightly.  The  packing  of  both 
piston  and  rod  should  be  no  tighter  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent perceptible  leakage,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  too  tight 
than  too  loose. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 
COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Compressed  air  is  used  for  transmitting  power,  for  stor- 
ing energy,  and  for  producing  refrigeration.  Air  at  moderate 
pressure,  produced  by  blowing-engines,  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel;  and  currents  of  air  at  slightly  higher 
pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  (produced  by  centrifugal 
fan-blowers)  are  used  to  ventilate  mines,  buildings,  and 
ships,  and  for  producing  forced  draught  for  steam-boilers. 
Attention  will  be  given  mainly  to  the  transmission  and  storage 
of  energy.  The  production  and  use  of  ventilating  currents 
require  and  are  susceptible  of  but  little  theoretical  treatment. 
Refrigeration  will  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

A  treatment  of  the  transmission  of  power  by  compressed 
air  involves  the  discussion  of  air-compressors,  of  the  flow  of 
air  through  pipes,  and  of  compressed-air  engines  or  motors. 
The  storage  of  energy  differs  from  the  transmission  of  power 
in  that  the  compressed  air,  which  is  forced  into  a  reservoir  at 
high  pressure,  is  used  at  a  much  lower  pressure  at  the  air- 
motor. 

Air-compressors. — There  are  three  types  of  machines 
\ised  for  compressing  or  moving  air:  (i)  piston  air-compressors, 
(2)  rotary  blowers,  (3)  centrifugal  blowers  or  fans. 

The  piston  air-compressor  is  always  used  for  producing 
high  pressures.  It  consists  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder 
with  inlet-  and  exit-valves  at  each  end.  Commonly  the  valves 
are  actuated  by  the  air  itself,  but  some  compressors  have  their 
valves    moved    mechanically.      Blowing-engines   are   usually 
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piston-compressors,  though  the  pressures  produced  are  only 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Rotary  blowers  have  one  or  more  rotating  parts,  so 
arranged  that  as  they  rotate,  chambers  of  varying  capacity 
are  formed  which  receive  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  com- 
press it,  and  deliver  it  against  a  higher  pressure.  They  are 
simple  and  compact,  but  are  wasteful  of  power  on  account  of 
friction  and  leakage,  and  are  used  only  for  moderate  pressures. 

Fan-blowers  consist  of  a  number  of  radial  plates  or  vanes 
fixed  to  a  horizontal  axis  and  enclosed  in  a  case.  When  the 
axis  and  the  vanes  attached,  to  it  are  rotated  at  a  high  speed 
air  is  drawn  in  through  openings  near  the  axis  and  is  driven 
by  centrifugal  force  into  the  case,  from  which  it  flows  into  the 
delivery-main  or  duct.  Only  low  pressures,  suitable  for 
ventilation  and  forced  draught,  can  be  produced  in  this  way. 
But  little  has  been  done  in  the  development  of  the  theory  or 
the  determination  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  fan-blowers. 
Some  ventilating-fans  have  their  axes  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  air-current,  and  the  vanes  have  a  more  or  less  helicoidal 
form,  so  that  they  may  force  the  air  by  direct  pressure;  they 
are  in  effect  the  converse  of  a  windmill,  producing  instead  of 
being  driven  by  the  current  of  air.  They  are  useful  rather 
for  moving  air  than  for  producing  a  pressure. 

Fluid  Piston-compressors. — It  will  be  shown  that  the 
effect  of  clearance  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
pressor; consequently  the  cleara^nce  should  be  made  as  small  as 
possible.  With  this  in  view  the  valves  of  compressors  and 
blowers  are  commonly  set  in  the  cylinder-heads.  Single- 
acting  compressors  with  vertical  cylinders  have  been  made  with 
a  layer  of  water  or  some  other  fluid  on  top  of  the  piston,  which 
entirely  fills  the  clearance-space  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke.  An  extension  of  this  principle  gives  what  are 
known  as  fluid  piston-compressors.  Such  a  compressor  com- 
monly has  a  double-acting  piston  in  a  horizontal  cylinder 
much  longer  than  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  thus  giving  a  large 
clearance  at  each  end.     The  clearance-spaces  extend  upward 
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to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  admission-  and  exhaust^ 
valves  are  placed  at  or  near  the  top,  and  the  entire  clearance- 
space  is  filled  with  water.  The  spaces  and  heights  nyust  be 
so  arranged  that  when  the  piston  is  at  one  end  of  its  stroke 
the  water  at  that  end  shall  fill  the  clearance  and  cover  the 
valves,  and  at  the  other  end  the  water  shall  not  fall  to  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  consequently  two 
vertical  fluid  pistons  actuated  by  a  double-acting  horizontal 
piston.  It  is  essential  that  the  spaces  in  which  the  fluid 
pistons  act  shall  give  no  places  in  which  air  may  be  caught  as 
in  a  pocket,  and  that  there  are  no  projecting  ribs  or  other 
irregularities  to  break  the  surface  of  the  water;  and,  further, 
the  compressor  must  be  run  at  a  moderate  speed.  The  water 
forming  the  fluid  pistons  becomes  heated  and  saturated  with 
air  by  continuous  use,  and  should  be  renewed. 

Air-pumps  used  with  condensing-engines  or  for  other 
purposes  may  be  made  with  fluid  pistons  which  are  renewed 
by  the  water  coming  with  the  air  or  vapor.  In  case  the  water 
thus  supplied  is  insufficient,  water  from  without  may  be 
admitted,  or  water  from  the  delivery  may  be  allowed  to  flow 
back  to  the  admission  side  of  the  pump. 

Displacement-compressors. — When  a  supply  of  water 
under  sufficient  head  is  available,  air  may  be  compressed  in 
suitably  arranged  cylinders  or  compressors  by  direct  action  of 
the  water  on  air,  compressing  it  and  expelling  it  by  displace- 
ment. Such  compressors  are  very  wasteful  of  power,  and  in 
general  it  is  better  to  use  water-power  for  driving  piston- 
compressors,  properly  geared  to  turbine-wheels  or  other 
motors. 

Cooling  during  Compression. — There  is  always  a  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  due  to  compressing  air  in  a 
piston  air-compressor,  which  is  liable  to  give  trouble  by  beat- 
ing the  cylinder  and  interfering  with  lubrication.  BlovvJiig- 
engines  which  produce  only  moderate  pressures  usually  have 
their  cylinders  lubricated  with  graphite,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  cool  them.     All  compressors  which  produce  high 
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pressures  have  their  cyh'nders  cooled  either  by  a  water-jacket 
or  by  injecting  water,  or  by  both  methods. 

Since  the  air  after  compression  is  cooled  either  purposely 
or  unavoidably,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  cooling 
the  air  during  compression,  and  thereby  reducing  the  work  of 
compression.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cool  the  air  by 
spraying  water  into  the  cylinder,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  the  work  of  compression  is  not  much  affected  by  so 
doing.  The  only  effective  way  of  reducing  the  work  of  com- 
pression is  to  use  a  compound  compressor,  and  to  cool  the  air 
on  the  way  from  the  first  to  the  second  cylinder.  Three- 
stage  compressors  are  used  for  very  high  pressures.  It  is, 
however,  found  that  air  which  has  been  compressed  to  a  high 
pressure  and  great  density  is  more  readily  cooled  during  com- 
pression. 

Moisture  in  the  Cylinder. — If  water  is  not  injected  into 
the  cylinder  of  an  air- compressor  the  moisture  in  the  air  will 
depend  on  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  even  if  the  air  were  saturated  with  moisture  the  absolute 
and  the  relative  weight  of  water  in  the  cylinder  would  be 
insignificant.  Thus  at  60**  F.  the  pressure  of  saturated  steam 
is  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  per  square  inch,  and  the  weight 
of  one  cubic  foot  is  about  0.0008  of  a  pound,  while  the  weight 
of  one  cubic  foot  of  air  is  about  0.08  of  a  pound.  If  the 
atmosphere  is  not  saturated,  then  the  watery  vapor  drawn  iiito 
the  compressor  with  the  air  will  follow  the  laws  of  superheated 
steam.  Now  the  adiabatic  equations  for  air  and  for  super- 
heated steam  are 

^^,1.405  _-  p^v,^-^^    and    pv^  =  p^v^ , 

so  that  the  only  effect  of  moisture  in  the  air  will  be  to  slightly 
reduce  the  exponent  of  the  adiabatic  equation.  This  conclu- 
sion probably  holds  when  the  cylinder  is  cooled  by  a  water- 
jac<et. 

When  water  is  sprayed  into  the  cylinder  of  a  compressor 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  amount  of  vapor  mixed 
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with  it  vary,  and  there  is  no  ready  way  of  determining  its 
condition.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  the  spraying  of  water 
into  the  cylinder  does  not  much  reduce  the  work  of  compres- 
sion, and  consequently  it  is  probable  we  can  assume  that  the 
compression  always  follows  the  law  expressed  by  an  exponen- 
tial equation;  such  as 

The  value  to  be  given  to  n  is  not  well  known ;  it  may  be 
as  small  as  1.2  for  a  fluid  piston-compressor,  and  it  may 
approach  1.4  when  the  cooling  of  the  air  is  ineffective,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

Power  Expended. — The  indicator-diagram  of  an  air- 
compressor  with  no  clearance-space  is  represented  by  Fig.  87. 
Air  is  drawn  in  at  atmospheric  pressure 
in  the  part  of  the  cycle  of  operations  repre- 
sented by  ^;  in  the  part  represented  by  cb 
the  air  is  compressed,  and  in  the  part  repre- 
FiG.  87.  sented    by  ba  it    is    expelled    against    the 

higher  pressure. 

If/,  is  the  specific  pressure  and  v^  the  specific  volume  of 
one  pound  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  /,  and  v^ 
corresponding  quantities  at  the  higher  pressure,  then  the  work 
done  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston  of  the  compressor 
while  air  is  drawn  in  is  /,2/,.  Assuming  that  the  compression 
curve  cb  may  be  represented  by  an  exponential  curve  having 

the  form 

pq/^  =  p^v^  =  const., 

then  the  work  of  compression  is 

The  work  of  expulsion  from  ^  to  ^  is 


n  —  X 


...=A.(f3==A.(t)- 
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The  effective  work  of  the  cycle  is  therefore 


W: 


•••    '^=A.,^{(^)'-"-.} (3.4) 

Equation  (314)  gives  the  work  done  to  compress  one 
pound  of  air,  /,  and  /,  being  specific  pressures  (in  pounds  per 
square  foot),  and  z/j  the  specific  volume,  which  may  be 
calculated  by  aid  of  the  equation 

T  ^   T.' 

in  which  the  subscripts  refer  to  the  normal  properties  of  air 
at  freezing-point  and  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

If,  instead  of  the  specific  volume  z/„  we  use  the  volume 
Fj  of  air  drawn  into  the  compressor  we  may  readily  transform 
equation  (314)  to  give  the  horse-power  directly,  obtaining 


H.  P.  = 


144/,  V,n 
330oo(«  — 


oKir--}.-  •  <3.s) 


where  /,  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  n  is  the  exponent  of  the  equation  represent- 
ing the  compression  curve,  which  may  vary  from  1.4  for  dry- 
air  compressors  to  1.2  for  fluid  piston-compressors. 

Effect  of  Clearance. — The  indicator-diagram  of  an  air- 
compressor  with  clearance  may  be  represented  by  Fig.  88.. 
The  end  of  the  stroke  expelling  air  is  at  a, 
and  the  air  remaining  in  the  cylinder  ex- 
pands from  a  to  d,  till  the  pressure  becomes 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
before  the  next  supply  of  air  is  drawn  in. 
The  expansion  curve  ad  may  commonly  be 
represented  by  an  exponential  equation  having  the  same 
exponent  as  the  compression  curve  cdy  in  which  case  the  air 


Fig.  88. 
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in  the  clearance  acts  as  a  cushion  which  stores  and  restores 
energy,  but  does  not  affect  the  work  done  on  the  air  passing 
through  the  cylinder.  The  work  of  compressing  one  unit  of 
weight  of  air  in  such  a  compressor  may  be  calculated  by  aid 
of  equation  (314),  but  the  equation  (315)  for  the  horse-power 
cannot  be  used  directly. 

The  principal  effect  of  clearance  is  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  cylinder  required  for  a  certain  duty  in  the  ratio  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  88  to  the  length  of  the 
.line  dc. 

Let  the  clearance  be  —  part  of  the  piston  displacement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  filling  stroke,  represented  by  the 
point  a^  the  volume  will  be  filled  with  air  at  the  pressure/,. 
After  the  expansion  represented  by  cui  the  air  in  the  clearance 
will  have  the  pressure  ^,  and,  assuming  that  the  expansion 
follows  the  law  expressed  by  the  exponential  equation 

its  volume  will  be 

An; 


»»(a) 


part  of  the  piston  displacement.  The  ratio  of  the  line  dc  to 
the  length  of  the  diagram  will  consequently  be 

i='-i(^;)-+s^ (3.6) 

and  this  is  the  factor  by  which  the  piston  displacement  cal- 
culated without  clearance  must  be  divided  to  find  the  actual 
piston  displacement. 

Temperature  at  the  End  of  Compression. — When  the 
air  in  the  compressor-cylinder  is  dry  or  contains  only  the 
moisture  brought  in  with  it,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
mixture  of  air  and  vapor  follows  the  law  of  perfect  gases, 
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which,  combined  with  the  exponential  equation 
gives 

from  which  the  final  temperature  7",  at  the  end  of  compression 
may  be  determined  when  T^  is  known.  When  water  is  used 
freely  in  the  cylinder  of  a  compressor  the  final  temperature 
cannot  be  determined  by  calculation,  but  must  be  determined 
from  tests  on  compressors. 

Contraction  after  Compression. — Ordinarily  compressed 
air  loses  both  pressure  and  temperature  on  the  way  from  the 
compressor  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  loss  of 
pressure  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  the  flow  of  air  in 
long  pipes;  it  should  not  be  large,  unless  the  air  is  carried 
a  long  distance.  The  loss  of  temperature  causes  a  contraction 
of  volume  in  two  ways:  first,  the  volume  of  the  air  at  a  given 
pressure  is  directly  as  the  absolute  temperature;  second,  the 
moisture  in  the  air  (whether  brought  in  by  the  air  or  supplied 
in  the  condenser)  in  excess  of  that  which  will  saturate  the  air 
at  the  lowest  temperature  in  the  conduit,  is  condensed. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  draining  off  the  condensed  water. 
The  method  of  estimating  the  contraction  of  volume  due  to 
the  condensation  of  moisture  will  be  exhibited  later  in  the 
calculation  of  a  special  problem. 

Interchange  of  Heat. — The  interchanges  of  heat  between 
the  air  in  the  cylinder  of  an  arr-compressor  and  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder  are  the  converse  of  those  taking  place  between 
the  steam  and  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  and 
are  much  less  in  amount.  The  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  never 
so  cool  as  the  incoming  air  nor  so  warm  as  the  air  expelled ; 
consequently  the  air  receives  heat  during  admission  and  the 
beginning  of  compression,  and  yields  heat  during  the  latter 
part  of  compression  and  during  expulsion.  The  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  air  increases  this  effect. 
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Volume  of  the  Compressor-cylinder. — Let  a  compressor 
making  «  revolutions  per  minute  be  required  to  deliver  F, 
cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  temperature  t^  F.,  or  T^  absolute, 
and  at  the  absolute  pressure  /,  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  the 
place  where  the  air  is  to  be  used.  Assuming  that  the  air  is 
dry  when  it  is  delivered  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  dry  when 
it  is  taken  into  the  compressor,  then  the  volume  drawn  into 
the  compressor  per  minute  at  the  temperature  7",  and  the 
pressure  /,  will  be 

V.^V/-^ (318) 

cubic  feet;  and  this  expression  will  be  correct  whatever  may 
be  the  intermediate  temperatures,  pressures,  or  condition  of 
saturation  of  the  air. 

If  the  compressor  has  no  clearance  the  piston  displacement 
will  be 

—  \ (319) 

if  the  clearance  is  —  part  of  the  piston  displacement,  dividing 
by  the  factor  (316)  gives  for  the  piston  displacement 

expressed  in  cubic  feet. 

The  pressure  in  the  compressor-cylinder  when  air  is  drawn 
in  is  always  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
when  the  air  is  expelled  it  is  greater  than  the  pressure  against 
which  it  is  delivered.  From  these  causes  and  from  other 
imperfections  the  compressor  will  not  deliver  the  quantity  of 
air  calculated  from  its  dimensions,  and  consequently  tfae 
volume  of  the  cylinder  as  calculated,  whether  with  or  without^, 
clearance,  must  be  increased  by  an  amount  to  be  determined  \ 
by  experiment. 
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Compound  Compressors. — When  air  is  to  be  compressed 
from  the  pressure/,  to  the  pressure/,,  but  is  to  be  delivered 
at  the  initial  temperature  /,,  the  work  of  compression  may  be 
reduced  by  dividing  it  between  two  cylinders,  one  of  which 
takes  the  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  delivers  it  at  an 
intermediate  pressure/'  to  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  other 
cylinder  takes  it  and  delivers  it  at  the  required  pressure/,,' 
provided  that  the  air  be  cooled,  at  the  pressure /\  between 
the  two  cylinders. 

The  proper  method  of  dividing  the  pressures  and  of  pro- 
portioning the  volumes  of  the  cylinders  so  that  the  work  of 
compression  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  may  be  deduced 
from  equation  (314)  when  there  is  no  clearance  or  when  the 
clearance  is  neglected. 

The  work  of  compressing  one  pound  of  air  from  the  pres 
sure/,  to  the  pressure/'  is 

The  work  of  compressing  one  pound  from  the  pressure  /' 
to  /,  is 

because  the  air  after  compression  in  the  first  cylinder  is  cooled 
to  the  temperature  /,  before  it  is  supplied  to  the  second 
cylinder,  and  consequently  p'v'  =  p^v^.  The  total  work  of 
compression  is 

W=W,+  W,  =  A^.^  1  (a)  ~  +  (/)~  "  ^  }  '    ^^^^^ 
and  this  becomes  a  minimum  when 


(S'^'+(;^)' 
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becomes  a  minimum.     Differentiating  with  regard  to  /',  and 
equating  the  first  differential  coefficient  to  zero,  gives 


/  =  ypJ. (324) 

Since  the  air  is  supplied  to  each  cylinder  at  the  tempera- 
ture /j,  their  volumes  should  be  inversely  as  the  absolute 
pressures/,  and/'.  This  method  also  leads  to  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  work  between  the  two  cylinders,  for  if  the  value 
of/'  from  equation  (324)  is  introduced  into  equations  (322) 
and  (323)  we  shall  obtain 

W'.=  ^.=A^,^{(^)'^-i|;  .    .    (325) 

and  the  total  work  of  compression  is 

«'=2A^.;r^{(^F-i} (326) 

Three-stag^e  Compressors. — When  very  high  pressures: 
are  required,  as  where  air  is  used  for  storing  energy,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  compressor  with  a  series  of  three  cylinders, 
through  which  the  air  is  passed  in  succession,  and  to  cool  the 
air  on  the  way  from  one  cylinder  to  the  next.  If  the  initial 
and  final  pressures  are  /,  and  /„  and  if  /'  and  /"  are  the 
pressures  in  the  intermediate  receivers  in  which  the  air  is 
cooled,  the  conditions  for  most  economical  compression  may 
be  deduced  in  the  following  way: 

The  work  of  compressing  one  pound  of  air  in  the  several 
cylinders  will  be 

»'.=A^.^|(f/"^-i|;    .  .   .  (327) 
«'.=/-'„-^?{(f')""^-^};   .  .  .  (328) 
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But  since  the  air  is  cooled  to  the  initial  temperature  on 
its  way  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  so  that 

A^x=/V=/V'; (330) 

consequently  the  total  work  of  compressing  one  pound  of  air 
will  be 

W=i  W,+  IV,+  W, 

=A.^,i(^r+(fr+(^r-4.  («.> 

This  expression  will  be  a  minimum  when 
becomes  a  minimum ;  that  is,  when 

X  »~  I 

«-_i__i_/^x  _iiii/i:_^ii_i/uL_o    («2^ 


Px  P 

and 

X  n—  X 

n     P,vXdp"ljf-     n        i:zi         «  a--.  -  O-  •     U33; 

/'  "  /'   - 

Equations  (328)  and  (329)  lead  to 

/•=/./' (334) 

/'*=/>.; (335) 

from  which  by  elimination  we  have 

/  =  *'a!a (336) 
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and 

P"=*^JJ: (337) 

Since  the  temperature  is  the  same  at  the  admission  to  each 
of  the  three  cylinders,  the  volumes  of  the  cylinders  should 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  pressures /j, /',  and 
p".  As  with  the  compound  compressors,  this  method  of 
arranging  a  three-stage  compressor  leads  to  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  work  between  the  cylinders.  For,  if  the  values  of  p' 
andy  from  equations  (336)  and  (337)  are  introduced  into 
equations  (327)  to  (329),  taking  account  also  of  the  equation 
(330)  we  shall  have 

jT.  =  IT.  =  w;  =  A^'.;^  {  (a)^ "  ' }  ■  •   ^^^^^ 

and  consequently  the  total  work  of  compression  is 

^=3A%-^|(^;)"^-i| (339) 

Friction  and  Imperfections. — The  discussion  has  thus 
far  taken  no  account  of  friction  of  the  compressor  nor  of 
imperfections  due  to  delay  in  the  action  of  the  valves  and  to 
heating  the  air  as  it  enters  the  cylinder  of  the  compressor. 

From  comparisons  of  indicator-diagrams  taken  from  the 
steam-  and  the  air-cylinders  of  certain  combined  steam-engines 
and  air-compressors  at  Paris,  Professor  Kennedy  found  a 
mechanical  efficiency  of  0.845.  Professor  Gutermuth  found 
an  efficiency  of  0.87  for  a  new  Riedler  compressor.  It  will 
be  fair  to  assume  an  efficiency  of  0.85  for  compressors  which 
are  driven  by  steam-engines;  compressors  driven  by  turbines 
will  probably  be  aflfected  to  a  like  extent  by  friction. 

The  following  table  given  by  Professor  Unwin  *  shows  the 
effect  of  imperfect  valve-action  and  of  heating  the  entering 

*  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power ^  p.  182. 
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air  as  deduced  from  tests  on  a  Dubois-Francois  compressor 
which  had  a  diameter  of  i8  inches  and  a  stroke  of  48  inches: 

RATIO   OF   ACTUAL  AND   APPARENT   CAPACITIES   OF   AN 
AIR-COMPRESSOR. 


Ratio  of  air 

delivered  at 

Piston  speed, 
feet  per 
minute. 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 

atmospheric 

pressure  and 

temperature  to 

volume  dis. 

placed  by 

piston. 

80 

10 

0.94 

160 

20 

0.92 

200 

25 

0.90 

240 

30 

0.86 

280 

35 

0.78 

This  table  does  not  take  account  of  the  effect  of  clearance, 
nor  is  the  clearance  for  the  compressor  stated.  It  is  probable 
that  five  or  ten  per  cent  will  be  enough  to  allow  for  imperfect 
valve-action  after  the  effect  of  clearance  is  properly  calculated. 
The  effect  of  clearance  is  to  require  a  larger  volume  of  cylinder 
than  would  be  needed  without  clearance.  The  effect  of 
imperfect  valve-action  and  of  heating  of  the  entering  air  is  to 
require  an  additional  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
air-compressor  and  also  to  increase  the  work  of  compression. 

Efficiency  of  Compression.— If  air  could 
be  so  cooled  during  compression  that  the 
temperature  should  not  rise  the  compres- 
sion line  cby  Fig.  89,  would  be  an  isothermal 
line  and  the  work  of  compressing  one  pound 
of  air  would  be 


Fig.  89. 


^  =  A^s  +  P^^^  log*  ^  -  /,^,  ; 


but  /,z/,  =  /,2/,  for  an  isothermal  change,  and  consequently 

(340) 


W^  =  A^.log,^. 
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Some  investigators  have  taken  the  work  of  isothermal 
compression,  represented  by  equation  (340),  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  compressors  and  have  considered  its  ratio  to 
the  actual  work  of  compression  as  the  efficiency  of  compres- 
sion. This  throws  together  into  one  factor  the  eflfect  of 
heating  during  compression  and  the  effect  of  imperfect  valve- 
action. 

Professor  Riedler*  obtained  indicator-diagrams  from  the 
cylinders  of  a  number  of  air-compressors  and  drew  upon  them 
the  diagrams  which  would  represent  the  work  of  isothermal 
compression,  without  clearance  or  valve  losses.  A  compari- 
son of  the  areas  of  the  isothermal  and  the  actual  diagrams 
gave  the  arbitrary  efficiency  of  compression  just  described. 
The  following  table  gives  his  results: 

ARBITRARY   EFFICIENCY   OF   COMPRESSION. 


Typ«  of  compressor. 


Colladon,  St.  Gothard 
do. 

Sturgeon 

Colladon 

Slide-valve 

Paxman 

Cockerill 

Riedler  two-stage 


Pressures  in 

Lost  work  in 

mam, 

per  cent  of 

atmospheres. 

useful  work. 

6 

105.0 

6 

92.0 

3 

94-3 

4 

38.15 

5 

49-3 

6 

42-7 

6 

40.2 

6 

12.07 

Arbitrary 
efficiency. 


0.488 
0.521 
0.515 
0.772 
0.670 
0.701 

0.713 
0.892 


A  similar  comparison  for  a  fluid  piston-compressor  showed 
an  efficiency  of  0.84. 

There  are  three  notable  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  table:  (i)  there  is  much  difference  between  com- 
pressors working  at  the  same  pressures,  (2)  a  simple  com- 
pressor loses  efficiency  rapidly  as  the  pressure  rises,  and  (3) 
the  compound  or  two-stage  compressor  shows  a  great  advan- 
tage over  a  simple  compressor. 

*  Development  and  Distribution  of  Power ^  Unwin. 
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Test  of  a  Blowing-engine. — Pernolet  *  gives  the  follow- 
ing test  of  a  blowing-engine  used  to  produce  the  blast  for 
Bessemer  converters  at  Creusot.  The  engine  was  a  two- 
cylinder  horizontal  engine,  with  the  cranks  at  right  angles. 
The  piston-rod  for  each  cylinder  extended  through  the 
cylinder-head  and  actuated  a  double-acting  compressor. 
The  dimensions  were: 

Diameter,  steam-pistons 1.2  metres. 

"  air-pistons 1.5       " 

Stroke 1.8 

Diameter  of  fly-wheel 8.0       ** 

At  28  revolutions  per  minute  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Indicated  horse-power  of  steam-cylinders. ....  1082 
"  "  "  air-cylinders 999 

Efficiency . « 0.92 

Temperature  of  air  admitted lO*'  C 

"  "    "   delivered 60''  C. 

Pressure  of  air  delivered,  metres  of  mercury 

above  the  atmosphere i.2x 

Pressure  of  air  in  supply-pipe,  metres  of  mer- 
cury below  the  atmosphere 0.023 

At  25  revolutions  there  was  no  sensible  depression  of 
pressure  in  the  supply-pipe. 

The  air  from  such  a  blowing-engine  probably  suffers  little 
loss  of  temperature  after  compression. 

Air-pumps. — The  feed-water  supplied  to  a  steam-boiler 
usually  contains  air  in  solution,  which  passes  from  the  boiler 
with  the  steam  to  the  engine  and  thence  to  the  condenser. 
In  like  manner  the  injection-water  supplied  to  a  jet-condenser 
brings  in  air  in  solution.  Also  there  is  nlore  or  less  leakage 
of  air  into  the  cylinder  communicating  with  the  condenser 

♦  VAir  Comprim/,  1876. 
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and  into  the  exhaust-pipe  or  the  condenser  itself.  An  air* 
pump  must  therefore  be  provided  to  remove  this  air  and  to 
maintain  the  vacuum.  The  air-pump  also  removes  the  con- 
densed steam  from  a  surface-condenser,  and  the  mingled 
condensed  steam  and  injection-water  from  a  jet-condenser. 
If  no  air  were  brought  into  the  condenser  the  vacuum  would 
be  maintained  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  by  the 
injection,  or  the  cooling  water,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
remove  the  water  by  a  common  pump,  which,  with  a  surface- 
condenser,  might  be  the  feed-pump. 

The  weight  of  injection-water  per  pound  of  steam,  calcu* 
lated  by  the  method  on  page  250,  will  usually  be  less  than  20 
pounds,  but  it  is  customary  to  provide  30  pounds  of  injection- 
water  per  pound  of  steam,  with  some  method  of  regulating 
the  quantity  delivered. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  injection-water  will  bring  in 
with  it  one-twentieth  of  its  volume  of  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  that  this  air  will  expand  in  the  condenser  to  a 
volume  inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  pressure  in  the 
condenser.  The  capacity  of  the  air-pump  must  be  sufficient 
to  remove  this  air  and  the  condensed  steam  and  injection- 
water. 

An  air-pump  for  use  with  a  surface-condenser  may  be 
smaller  than  one  used  with  a  jet-condenser.  In  marine  work 
it  is  common  to  provide  a  method  of  changing  a  surface-  into 
a  jet-condenser,  and  to  make  the  air-pump  large  enough  to 
give  a  fair  vacuum  in  case  such  a  change  should  become 
advisable  in  an  emergency. 

Seaton*  states  that  the  efficiency  of  a  vertical  single- 
acting  air-pump  varies  from  0.4  to  0.6,  and  that  of  a  double- 
acting  horizontal  air-pump  from  0.3  to  0.5,  depending  on  the 
design  and  condition ;  that  is,  the  volume  of  air  and  water 
actually  dischargecf  will  bear  such  ratios  to  the  displacement 
of  the  pump. 

•  Manual  of  Marine  Engineering, 
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He  also  gives  the  following  table  of  ratios  of  capacity  of 
air-pump  cylinders  to  the  volume  of  the  engine  cylinder  or 
cylinders  discharging  steam  into  the  condenser: 

RATIO   OF   ENGINE  AND  AIR-PUMP  CYLINDERS. 


Description  of  pump. 

Description  of  engine. 

Ratio. 

Single-acting  vertical 

i«                 «« 

<<                 << 

.  ^ . . . . 

<<                       << 

Double-acting  horizontal. . . 
«<                   i# 

i«                   <« 

(<                   It 

<t                   II 

Jet-condensing,  expansion  i^  to  2 
Surface-     "                "          li  to  2 
Jei-            ''                "            3  to  5 
Surface-     **                "            3  to  5 

*'         compound 

Jet-condensing,  expansion  i^  to  2 
Surface-     "                '*          li  to  2 
Jet-            -                -            3  to  5 
Surface-     **                "            3  to  5 
"          *'         compound 

6  to    8 

8  to  10 

10  to  12 

12  to  15 

15  10  18 
10  to  13 

13  to  16 

16  to  19 
19  to  24 
24  to  28 

Calculation  for  an  Air-compressor. — Let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  dimensions  of  an  air-compressor  to  deliver  300 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  100  pounds  per  square  inch  by 
the  gauge,  and  also  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  it. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  air  is  forced  into  the  delivery- 
pipe  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  further,  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  pressure  between  the  compressor  and  the 
delivery-pipe,  equation  (318)  for  finding  the  volume  drawn 
into  the  compressor  will  be  reduced  to 

V,  =  V^^  =  300  X  TT^^  =  2341  cubic  feet. 

If  now  we  allow  five  per  cent  for  imperfect  valve-action 
and  for  heating  the  air  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  compressor  the 
apparent  capacity  of  the  compressor  will  be 

2341  -r-  0.95  =  2464  cubic  feet ; 

this  is  the  volume  on  which  the  power  for  the  compressor 
must  be  calculated. 

If  the  clearance  of  the  compressor  is  0.02  of  the  piston 
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displacement,  then  the  factor  for  allowing  for  clearance  will 
be 

if  the  exponent  of  the  equation  representing  the  expansion  of 
the  air  in  the  clearance  is  1.4.  Consequently  the  volume 
on  which  the  dimensions  of  the  compressor  must  be  based  is 

2464  ~-  0.9332  =  2640  cubic  feet. 

At  80  revolutions  per  minute  the  mean  piston  displacement 
will  be 

2640  -=-  (2  X  80)  =  i'6.5  cubic  feet. 

Assuming  a  stroke  of  3  feet,  the  mean  area  of  the  piston 
must  be 

(144  X  16.5)  -r-  3  =  792  square  inches. 

Allowing  16  square  inches  for  a  piston-rod  4^  inches  in 
diameter  gives  a  mean  area  of  800  square  inches  for  the 
piston,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  32  inches  for  the 
diameter  of  the  piston. 

The  power  expended  in  the  compressor-cylinder  may  be 
calculated  by  equation  (315),  using  for  Fj  the  apparent 
capacity  of  the  compresior,  giving 

144  X  147  X  2464  X  1.4  (  /ii47\^'       ,  )        ,,^ 
^-  ^-  -       33000  X  (1.4 -I)       \  \T^7)         -  '  f  -  442. 

If  the  friction  of  the  combined  steam-engine  and  com- 
pressor is  assumed  to  be  15  per  cent  the  horse-power  of  the 
steam-cylinder  must  be 

442  -T-  0.85  =  520. 

If  the  temperature  of   the  atmosphere   drawn   into  the 
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compressor  is  70®  F.,  then  by  an  equation  like  (80),  page  67, 
the  delivery  temperature  will  be 

^-  =  ^'  [iy    =  ^4^-7  +  70)  ^^f^  =  954°.4 

absolute,  or  about  494°  F. 

The  calculation  has  been  carried  on  for  a  simple  com- 
pressor, but  there  will  be  a  decided  advantage  in  using  a 
compound  compressor  for  such  work.  Such  a  compressor 
should  have  for  the  pressure  in  the  intermediate  reservoir 


p'  =  V/jA  =  ^114-7  X  14.7  =  41.06  pounds. 

The  factor  for  allowing  for  clearance  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  will  now  be 

^w       ^  100  \  14.7  j      '100        ^'  ^ 

The  loss  from  imperfect  action  of  the  valves  and  for  heat- 
ing of  the  air  as  it  enters  the  compressor  will  be  less  for  a 
compound  than  for  a  simple  compressor,  but  we  will  here 
retain  the  value  2464  cubic  feet,  previously  found  for  the 
apparent  capacity  of  the  compressor.  The  volume  from  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  condenser  will  be  found  will  now  be 

2464  -r-  0.9784  =  2518  cubic  feet, 

which  with  80  revolutions  per  minute  will  give  15.74  cubic 
feet  for  the  piston  displacement,  and  755.5  square  inches  for 
the  effective  piston  area,  if  the  stroke  is  made  3  feet,  as 
before.  Adding  16  inches  for  the  piston-rod,  which  will  be 
assumed  to  pass  entirely  through  the  cylinder,  will  give  for 
the  diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  3  if  inches. 

Since  the  pressure  p'  is  a  mean  proportional  between/, 
and  /„  the  clearance  factor  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  will 
be  the  same  as  that  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and,  as  the 
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volumes  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressures  /,  and  p\ 
the  high-pressure  piston  displacement  will  be 

(15.74  X  14.7)  -5-  41.06  =  5.64  cubic  feet. 

If  we  allow  8  inches  for  a  rod  4 J  inches  in  diameter  at  one 
side  of  the  piston,  then  the  mean  area  of  the  piston  will  be 
278.7  square  inches,  which  corresponds  to  a  diameter  of  i8| 
inches  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  In  reality  the  piston- 
rod  for  the  compound  compressor  may  have  a  less  diameter 
than  the  rod  for  a  simple  compressor,  because  the  maximum 
pressure  on  both  pistons  will  be  less  than  that  for  the  piston 
of  the  simple  compressor.  Again,  the  rod  which  extends 
from  the  large  to  the  small  piston  may  be  reduced  in  size. 
But  details  like  these  which  depend  on  the  calculation  of 
strength  cannot  properly  receive  much  attention  at  this  place. 
The  power  required  to  drive  the  compressor  may  be 
derived  from  equation  (315),  replacing  z/,,  the  specific  volume, 
by  Fp  the  apparent  capacity  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
Using  the  apparent  capacity  already  obtained,  2464  cubic 
feet,  we  have  for'  the  power  expended  in  the  air-cylinders 

2  X  144  X  147  X  2464  X  1.4  (  ni4.7y^       )  _ 

"•^•-  33000  X  (1.4 -I)  I  \  14.7/  '(-3/7. 

and,  as  before,  allowing  15  per  cent  for  friction  of  the  engine 
and  compressor,  we  have  for  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the 
steam-engine 

377  H- 0.85  =444. 

The  temperature  at  the  delivery  from  the    low-pressure 
cylinder  will  be  for  70°  F.  atmospheric  temperature 

(460.7  + 70)  (^)  '-^    ^7M\7 

absolute,  or  25 1°  F.  Since/'  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
p^  and  /„  this  will  also  be  the  temperature  of  the  air  delivered 
by  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 
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Friction  of  Air  in  Pipes. — ^The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  a 
liquid  through  a  pipe  is  represented  in  works  on  hydraulics 
by  an  expression  having  the  form 

u'    I 
'^Tgm (340 

in  which  C  is  an  experimental  coefficient,  u  is  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second,  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  /  is  the 
length  of  the  pipe  in  feet,  and  m  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth, 
which  last  term  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  pipe 
by  its  perimeter-     For  a  cylindrical  pipe  we  have  consequently 

m  =  ^Ttd^  -T-  nd  =  \d. (342) 

The  expression  represent^  the  head  of  liquid  required  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  friction  in  the  pipe  when  the 
velocity  of  flow  is  u  feet  per  second.  Such  an  expression 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  flow  of  air  through  a  pipe  when 
there  is  an  appreciable  loss  of  pressure,  for  the  accompanying 
increase  in  volume  necessitates  an  increase  of  velocity,  whereas 
the  expression  treats  the  velocity  as  a  constant.  If,  however, 
we  consider  the  flow  through  an  infinitesimal  length  of  pipe, 
for  which  the  velocity  may  be  treated  as  constant,  we  may 
write  for  the  loss  of  head  due  to  friction 

u^  dl  .       ^ 

^Tgm (343) 

This  loss  of  head  is  the  vertical  distance  through  which  the 
air  must  fall  to  produce  the  work  expended  in  overcoming 
friction,  and  the  total  work  thus  expended  may  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  loss  of  head  by  the  weight  of  air  flowing 
through  the  pipe.  It  is  convenient  to  deal  with  one  pound 
of  air,  so  that  the  expression  for  the  loss  of  head  also  repre- 
sents the  work  expended. 

The  air  flowing  through  a  long  pipe  soon  attains  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pipe  and  thereafter  remains  at  a  constant 
temperature,  so  that  our  discussion  for  the  resistance  of  fric- 
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tion  may  be  made  under  the  assumption  of  constant  tempera- 
ture,  which  much  simplifies  our  work,  because  the  intrinsic 
energy  of  the  air  remains  constant.  Again,  the  work  done  by 
the  air  on  entering  a  given  length  dl  will  be  equal  to  the 
work  done  by  the  air  when  it  leaves  that  section,  because  the 
product  of  the  pressure  by  the  volume  is  constant. 

Since  there  is  a  continual  increase  of  volume  corresponding 
to  the  loss  of  pressure  to  overcome  friction,  and  consequently 
a  continual  increase  of  velocity  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit 
end  of  the  pipe,  there  is  also  a  continual  gain  of  kinetic 
energy.  But  the  velocity  of  air  in  long  pipes  is  small  and  the 
changes  of  kinetic  energy  can  be  neglected. 

The  air  expands  by  the  amount  dv  as  it  passes  through 
the  length  dl  of  pipe,  and  each  pound  does  the  work  pdv. 
This  work  must  be  supplied  by  the  loss  of  head,  and,  since 
there  is  no  other  expenditure  of  energy,  the  work  expended 
in  the  loss  of  head  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  expansion ; 
consequently 

«•  dl 
pdv  =  C (343) 

But  from  the  characteristic  equation 

/>v  =  RT (344) 


we  have 


which  substituted  in  equation  (343)  gives 

«'  dl  RT  _,  ,      , 

If  the  area  of  the  pipe  is  A  square  feet,  and  if  W  pounds 
of  air  flow  through  it  per  second,  then 


Wv        WRT 

A    ~~  Ap    ' 


(346) 
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in  which  v  is  the  specific  volume,  for  which  a  value  may  be 
derived  from  equation  (344).  Replacing  u  in  equation  (345) 
by  the  value  just  derived,  we  have 

W^dl             p 
•••     ^^iA^n-'RT^P (347) 

Integrating  between  the  limits  L  and  o,  and/,  and/,,  w> 
have 

^JA^--RT- (348) 

But  from  equation  (346)  the  velocity  at  the  entrance  to  the 
pipe  where  the  pressure  is  /,  will  be 

WRT  Ap,u, 

'''  =  -Apr    ^"^     ^=-RT^ 

so  that  equation  (348)  may  be  reduced  to 

,  Ax-u^L  __p:-p:, 

^gA'tttR'T*~      RT     ' 

•  •     '^^RTTh  -  —pr~- ^349) 


Equation  (349  may  be  solved  as  follows: 

{gRTinp^  —A')  *  .V 


gRTmp^-p: 

^=-i^—pr' (^52) 

The  first  two  forms  allow  us  to  calculate  either  the  velocity 
or  the  loss  of  pressure;  the  last  form  may  be  used  to  calcu- 
late values  of  C  from  experiments  on  the  flow  through  pipes. 
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From   experiments  made   by   Riedler  and   Gutermuth' 
Professor  Unwin  f  deduces  the  following  values  for  ^\ 


liameter  of  pipe,  feet. 

c 

0.492 

0.00435 

0.656 

0.00393 

0.980 

0.00351 

For  pipes  over  one  foot  in  diameter  he  recommends  for  use 

C  =  aoo3. 

Replacing  the  hydrauh'c  mean  depth  m  by  Jrf,  its  value 
for  round  pipes,  and  using  /?  =  53-22  and  ^  =  32. 16,  we  have 
in  place  of  equation  (351) 

>^V=^«r-i^} (353) 

All  of  the  dimensions  are  given  in  feet,  but  from  the  form 
of  the  equation  it  is  evident  that  the  pressures  may  be  in  any 
convenient  units,  for  example,  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute. 

For  example^  let  us  find  the  loss  of  pressure  of  300  cubic 
feet  per  minute  if  delivered  through  a  six-inch  pipe  a  mile 
long,  the  initial  pressure  being  100  pounds  by  the  gauge. 

The  velocity  of  the  air  will  be 

(300  ^  60)  H-  — -  =  5  ^  —]-  =25.5  feet. 
4  4 

The  terminal  pressure  will  consequently  be 

A=A{'-i^^}~"4.7Ji 430(460,7  +  70)*      } 

=  106.8  pounds, 

*  \'eue  ErJ'akrungfn  Uber  die  JCraftversorgung  von  Paris  durch  Druckm- 
luft,  1891. 

f  Development  and  Distribution  of  Power, 
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with  70°  F.  for  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  with 
C  =  0.0044.  Consequently  the  loss  of  pressure  is  about  eight 
pounds. 

Compressed-air  Engines.  —  Engines  for  using  com- 
pressed air  differ  from  steam-engines  only  in  details  that 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  working  fluid.  In  some  instances 
compressed  air  has  been  used  in  steam-engines  without  any 
change;    for  example,  in  Fig.  90   the   dotted  diagram  was 


Fig.  90. 

taken  from  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  using  compressed  air, 
and  the  dot-and-dash  diagram  was  taken  from  the  same  end 
of  the  cylinder  when  steam  was  used  in  it.  The  full  line  ab 
is  a  hyperbola  and  the  line  ac  is  the  adiabatic  line  for.a  gas; 
both  lines  are  drawn  through  the  intersection  of  the  expansion 
lines  of  the  two  diagrams. 

Power  of  Compressed-air  Engines.  —  The  probable 
mean  effective  pressure  attained  in  the  cylinder  of  a  com- 
pressed-air engine,  or  to  be  expected  in  a 
projected  engine,  may  be  found  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  used  in  designing  a  steam- 
engine.  In  Fig.  91  the  expansion  curve 
I  2  and  the  compression  curve  3  o  may  be 
assumed  to  be  adiabatic  lines  for  a  gas 
represented  by  the  equation 

and  the  area  of  the  diagram  may  be  found  in  the  usual  way, 
and  therefrom  the  mean  effective  pressure  can  be  determined. 


0 

X 

0 

Fig.  91.; 
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Having  the  mean  effective  pressure,  the  power  of  a  given 
engine  or  the  size  required  for  a  given  power  may  be  deter- 
mined directly.  The  method  will  be  illustrated  later  by  an 
example. 

Air-consumption. — The  air  consumed  by  a  given  com- 
pressed-air engine  may  be  calculated  from  the  volume, 
pressure,  and  temperature  at  cut-off  or  release,  and  the 
volume,  temperature,  and  pressure  at  compression,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  indicated  consumption  of  a  steam-engine 
is  calculated;  but  in  this  case  the  indicated  and  actual  con- 
sumption irhould  be  the  same,  since  there  is  no  change  of 
state  of  the  working  fluid.  Since  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a 
gas  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  the  temperature 
will  not  be  changed  by  loss  of  pressure  in  the  valves  and 
passages,  and  the  air  at  cut-off  will  be  cooler  than  in  the 
supply-pipe,  only  on  account  of  the  chilling  action  of  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  during  admission,  which  action  cannot  be 
/energetic  when  the  air  is  dry,  and  probably  is  not  very  im- 
portant when  the  air  is  saturated. 

Final  Temperature. — If  the  expansion  in  a  compressed- 
-air engine  is  complete,  i.e.,  if  it  is  carried  down  to  the  pres- 
:sure  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  then,  assuming  that  there  are  no 
ilosses  of  pressure  in  valves  and  passages,  the  final  temperature 
may  be  found  by  the  equation 

^•=M^r (^"> 

If  the  expansion  is  not  complete,  then  the  temperature  at 
the  end  of  expansion  may  be  found  by  the  equation 


T.^TJ^S)'^, 


VJ 


(355) 


in  which  Vc  is  the  volume  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-off  and  V^  at 
release,  Tr  is  the  absolute  temperature  at  the  end  of  expan* 
sion,  and  7",  is  the  temperature  at  cut-off,  assumed  to  be  the 
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same  as  in  the  supply-pipe.  7),  is  not  the  temperature  during^ 
back-pressure  nor  in  the  exhaust-pipe.  When  the  exhaust- 
valve  is  opened  at  release  the  air  will  expand  suddenly,  and 
part  of  the  air  will  be  expelled  at  the  expense  of  the  energy 
in  the  air  remaining — much  as  though  that  air  expanded 
behind  a  piston,  and  the  temperature  in  the  cylinder  during 
exhaust  and  at  the  beginning  of  compression  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  equation  (354).  The  temperature  in  the  exhaust- 
pipe  will  not  be  so  low,  for  the  temperature  of  the  escaping^ 
air  will  vary  during  the  expulsion  produced  by  sudden  expan- 
sion, and  will  only  at  the  end*  of  that  operation  have  the 
temperature  7"^,  while  the  energy  expended  on  that  air  to 
give  it  velocity  will  be  restored  when  the  velocity  is  reduced 
to  that  in  the  exhaust  pipe. 

Volume  of  the  Cylinder. — The  determination  of  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder  of  a  compressed-air  engine  which  uses 
a  stated  volume  of  air  per  minute  is  the  converse  of  the 
determination  of  the  air  consumed  by  a  given  engine,  and  can 
be  found  by  a  similar  process.  We  may  calculate  the  volume 
of  air,  at  the  pressure  in  the  supply-pipe,  consumed  per  stroke 
by  an  engine  having  one  unit  of  volume  for  its  piston  dis- 
placement, and  therefrom  find  the  number  of  units  of  volume 
of  the  piston  displacement  for  the  required  engine. 

Interchange  of  Heat. — The  interchanges  of  heat  between 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  a  compressed-air  engine  and  the 
air  working  therein  are  of  the  same  sort  as  those  taking  place 
between  the  steam  and  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine;  that  is  to  say,  the  walls  absorb  heat  during  admission 
and  compression,  if  the  latter  is  carried  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  yield  heat  during  expansion  and  exhaust.  Since 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  never  so  warm  as  the  entering 
air  nor  so  cold  as  the  air  exhausted,  the  walls  may  absorb 
heat  during  the  beginning  of  expansion  and  yield  heat  during 
the  beginning  of  compression. 

The  amount  of  interchange  of  heat  is  much  less  in  a  com- 
pressed-air engine  than  in  a  steam-engine.     With  a  moderate 
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expansion  the  interchanges  of  heat  between  dry  air  and  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  are  insignificant.  Moisture  in  the  air 
increases  the  interchanges  in  a  marked  degree,  but  does  not 
make  them  so  large  that  they  need  be  considered  in  ordinary 
calculations. 

Moisture  in  the  Cylinder. — The  chief  disadvantage  in  the 
use  of  moist  compressed  air — and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
compressed  air  is  nearly  if  not  quite  saturated  when  it  comes 
to  the  engine — is  that  the  low  temperature  experienced  when 
the  range  of  pressures  is  considerable  causes  the  moisture  to 
freeze  in  the  cylinder  and.  clog  the  exhaust-valves.  The 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  part  by  making  the  valves  and 
passages  of  large  size.  Freezing  of  the  moisture  may  be  pre- 
vented by  injecting  steam  or  hot  water  into  the  supply-pipe 
or  the  cylinder,  or  the  air  may  be  heated  by  passing  it  through 
externally  heated  pipes  or  by  some  similar  device.  In  the 
application  of  compressed  air  to  driving  street-cars  the  air 
from  the  reservoir  has  been  passed  through  hot  water,  and 
thereby  made  to  take  up  enough  hot  moisture  to  prevent 
freezing.  The  study  of  gas-engines  suggests  a  method  of 
heating  compressed  air  which  it  is  believed  has  never  been 
tried.  The  air  supplied  to  a  compressed-air  engine,  or  a  part 
of  the  air,  could  be  caused  to  pass  through  a  lamp  of  proper 
construction  to  give  complete  combustion,  and  the  products 
of  combustion  passed  to  the  engine  with  the  air.  Should 
such  a  device  be  used  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  should  be  raised  only  to  a  moderate  degree 
to  avoid  destruction  of  the  lubricants  in  the  cylinder,  and  the 
combustion  at  all  hazards  must  be  complete,  or  the  cylinder 
would  be  fouled  by  unburned  carbon. 

Compound  Air-engines. — When  air  is  expanded  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  a  compressed-air  engine  a  gain  may  be 
realized  by  dividing  the  expansion  into  two  or  more  stages  in 
as  many  cylinders,  provided  that  the  air  can  be  economically 
reheated  between  the  cylinders.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
or  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  may  sometimes  be  used 
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for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  known  that  machines  of  this  con- 
struction have  been  used.  If  they  were  to  be  constructed 
the  practical  advantages  of  equal  distribution  of  work  and 
pressure  would  probably  control  the  ratio  of  the  volumes  of 
the  cylinders. 

Calculation  for  a  Compressed-air  Engine. — Let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  dimensions  for  a  compressed-air  engine  to 
develop  lOO  indicated  horse-power  at  the  pressure  of  92 
pounds  by  the  gauge  and  at  70°  F.  Assume  the  clearance  to 
be  five  per  cent  of  the  piston  displacement,  and  assume  the 
cut-off  to  be  at  half  stroke,  the  release  to  be  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  and  the  compression  at  one-tenth  of  the  stroke. 

If  the  piston  displacement  is  represented  by  Z>,  then  the 
volume  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-off  will  be.  o.3o2>,  that  at 
release  will  be  1.05/?,  and  that  at  compression  will  be  o.  15/?. 
The  absolute  pressures  during  supply  and  exhaust  may  be 
assumed  to  be  106.7  ^"^^  H«7  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
work  for  one  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be 


W^  i44Xio6.7Xo.25Z?-f 


144  X  106.7  xo.3oZ>( 


K  —   I 


—  I44X   14.7  XO.9Z)  — 


144  X  147  X0.15Z? 


{-(^) 1 


K  —   I 

=  I44Z?(26.68  +  31-530  —1 3-23  —  1.96)  =  I44  X  43-02A 

The  corresponding  mean  effective  pressure  is  43.02  pounds 
per  square  inch.  If  the  engine  is  furnished  with  large  ports 
and  automatic  valve-gear  the  actual  mean  effective  pressure 
may  be  0.9  of  that  just  calculated,  or  38.7  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

For  a  piston  displacement  D  the  engine  will  develop  at 
J  50  revolutions  per  minute 

144X38.7/^X2X150  horse-power ; 
33000 
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and  conversely  to  develop  lOO  horse-power  the  piston  dis- 
placement must  be 

ICO  X  33000 

D  = — — z — r: — r; =  i«974  cubic  feet, 

144  X  38.7  X  2  X  150         ^^^ 

and  with  a  stroke  of  2  feet  the  effective  area  of  the  piston: 
will  be 

1.974  X  M4-^  2  =  142.1  square  inches. 

If  the  piston-rod  is  2  inches  in  diameter  it  will  have  an  area 
of  3. 14  square  inches,  so  that  the  mean  area  of  the  piston  will 
be  143.7  square  inches,  corresponding  to  a  diameter  of  13^^ 
inches. 

We  find,  consequently,  that  an  engine  developing  loa 
horse-power  under  the  given  conditions  will  have  a  diameter 
of  13^  inches  and  a  stroke  of  2  feet,  provided  that  it  runs  at 
150  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  air  used  by  the 
engine  we  must  consider  that  the  air  caught  at  compression 
is  compressed  to  the  full  admission-pressure  of  106.7  pounds 
absolute.  Part  of  this  compression  is  done  by  the  piston  and 
part  by  the  entering  air,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is 
immaterial  how  it  is  done.  The  volume  filled  by  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  when  the  exhaust-valve  closes  (including 
clearance)  is  0.15  of  the  piston  displacement.  When  the 
pressure  is  increased  to  106.7  pounds  the  volume  will  be 
reduced  to 


-'(1^7)'"^ =°°-' 


of  the  piston  displacement.  The  volume  drawn  in  from  the 
supply-pipe  will  consequently  be 

0.25  +  0.05  —  0.017  =  0.283 

of  the  piston  displacement.  If  the  compression  occurred 
suflRciently  early  to  raise  the  pressure  to  that  in  the  supply- 
pipe  before  the  admission- valve  opened,  then  only  0.25  of  the 
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piston  displacement  would  be  used  per  stroke  and  a  saving^ 
of  about  13  per  cent  would  be  attained;  in  such  case  the 
mean  effective  pressure  would  be  smaller  and  the  size  of  the 
cylinder  would  be  larger. 

The  air-consumption  for  the  engine  appears  to  be 

2  X  150  X  0.283  X  pist.  displ.  =  2  X  150  X  0.283  X  1-974=  167.6 

cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  actual  air-consumption  will  be 
somewhat  less  on  account  of  loss  of  pressure  in  the  valves  and 
passages;  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  160  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  the  actual  consumption. 

In  order  to  make  one  complete  calculation  for  the  use  of 
compressed  air  for  transmitting  power  the  data  for  the  com- 
pressed-air engine  have  been  made  to  correspond  with  the 
results  of  calculations  for  an  air-compressor  on  page  459  and 
for  the  loss  of  pressure  in  a  pipe  on  page  466.  Since  there 
is  a  loss  of  pressure  in  flowing  through  the  pipe  at  constant 
temperature,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  volume,  so 
that  the  pipe  delivers 

300  X  1 14.7  -^  106.7  =  322.6 

cubic  feet  per  minute.  Our  calculation  for  the  air-consump- 
tion of  an  engine  to  deliver  100  horse-power  gives  about  160 
cubic  feet,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  system  of  com- 
pressor, conducting-pipe,  and  compressed-air  engine  should 
deliver 

100  X  322.6  H-  160  =  200  +  horse-power. 

If  the  friction  of  the  compressed-air  engine  is  assumed  to 
be  ten  per  cent  the  power  delivered  by  it  to  the  main  shaft 
(or  to  the  machine  driven  directly  from  it)  will  be 

200  X  .9  =  180  horse-power. 

The  steam-power  required  to  drive  a  simple  compressor 
was  found  to  be  520  horse-power;  it  consequently  appears 
that 

180 -T-  520  =  0.34 
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of  the  indicated  steam-power  is  actually  obtained  for  doing 
work  from  the  entire  system  of  transmitting  power.  If, 
however,  a  compound  compressor  is  used,  then  the  indicated 
steam-power  is  444,  and  of  this 

180  -r-  444  =  0.40 

will  be  obtained  for  doing  work. 

If,  however,  we  consider  that  the  power  would  in  any  case 
be  developed  in  a  steam-engine,  and  that  the  transmission 
system  should  properly  include  only  the  compressor-cylinder, 
the  pipe,  and  the  compressed-air  engine,  then  our  basis  of 
comparison  will  be  the  indicated  power  of  the  compressor- 
cylinder.  For  the  simple  compressor  we  found  the  horse- 
power to  be  442,  which  gives  for  the  efficiency  of  transmission 

180  -T-  442  =  0.41, 

while  the  compound  compressor  demanded  only  377  horse- 
power, giving  an  efficiency  of 

180 -^  377  =  0.48. 

It  appeared  that  the  failure  to  obtain  complete  compression 
involved  a  loss  of  about  13  per  cent  in  the  air-consumption. 
It  may  then  be  assumed  that  with  complete  compression  our 
engine  could  deliver  200  horse-power  to  the  main  shaft  In 
that  case  the  efficiency  of  transmission  when  a  compound 
compressor  is  used  may  be  0.53. 

Efficiency  of  Compressed-air  Transmission. — The  pre- 
ceding calculation  exhibits  the  defect  of  compressed  air  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  power.  It  is  possible  that  somewhat 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  better  choice  of  pressures 
or  proportions;  Professor  Unwin  estimates  that  when  used 
on  a  large  scale  from  0.44  to  0.51  of  the  indicated  steam- 
power  may  be  realized  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  compressed- 
air  engine.  On  the  other  hand,  when  compressed  air  is  used 
in  small  motors,  and  especially  in  rock-drills  and  other  mining* 
machinery,  much  less  efficiency  may  be  expected. 
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Experiments  made  by  M.  Graillot  *  of  the  Blanzy  mines 
showed  an  efficiency  of  from  22  to  32  percent.  Experiments 
made  b>4  Mr.  Daniel  at  Leeds  gave  an  efficiency  varying  from 
0.255  to  0.455,  with  pressures  varying  from  2.75  atmos- 
pheres to  1.33  atmospheres.  An  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Kraft  t  gave  an  efficiency  of  0.137  for  a  small  machine,  using 
air  at  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  without  expansion. 

Compressed  air  has  been  used  for  transmitting  power  either 
where  power  for  compression  is  cheap  and  abundant^  or  where 
there  are  reasons  why  it  is  specially  desirable,  as  in  mining  and 
tunnelling.  It  is  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  driving 
hand-tools,  such  as  drills,  chipping-chisels,  and  calking-tools, 
in  machine-  and  boiler-shops,  and  in  shipyards.  It  is  also  used 
for  operating  cranes  and  other  machines  where  power  is  used 
only  at  intervals,  so  that  the  condensation  of  steam  (when 
used  directly)  is  excessive,  and  where  hydraulic  power  is  liable 
to  give  trouble  from  freezing. 

Compressed  air  has  been  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
for  transmitting  power  in  Paris.  The  system  appears  to  be 
expensive  and  to  be  used  mainly  on  account  of  its  convenience 
for  delivering  small  powers  or  in  places  where  the  cold  exhaust 
can  be  used  for  refrigeration.  The  trouble  from  freezing  of 
moisture  in  the  cylinder  has  been  avoided  by  allowing  the 
air  to  flow  through  a  coil  of.  pipe  which  is  heated  externally  by 
a  charcoal  fire.  Professor  Unwin  estimates  that  an  efficiency  of 
transmission  of  0.75  may  be  attained  under  favorable  condi- 
tions when  the  air  is  heated  near  the  compressor,  but  he  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  fuel  for  reheating  in  this  estimate. 

Storage  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air.  — Reservoirs  or 
cylinders  charged  with  compressed  air  have  been  used  to  store 
power  for  driving  street-cars.  A  system  developed  by  Mekar- 
ski  uses  air  at  350  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch  in  reservoirs 
having  a  capacity  of  75  cubic  feet.     The  car  aliso  carries  a  tank 


*  Pernolet,  V Air  Comprim/,  pp.  549,  550. 

f  Revue  universelle  des  Mines ^  2  s6rie,  tome  vi. 
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of  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  350**  F.,  through  which 
the  air  passes  on  the  way  to  the  motor  and  by  which  it  is 
heated  and  charged  with  steam.  This  use  of  hot  wa*er  givesL 
a  secondary  method  of  storing  power  and  also  avoids  trouble 
from  freezing  in  the  motor-cylinders.  Air  at  much  higher 
pressures  has  been  used  for  driving  street-cars  in  New  York 
City,  but  the  particulars  have  not  been  given  to  the  public. 

The  calculation  for  storage  of  power  may  be  made  in  much 
the  same  -way  as  that  for  the  transmission  of  power ;  the  chief 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  reduced  in  pressure 
by  passing  it  through  a  reducing-valve  on  the  way  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  motor.  By  the  theory  of  perfect  gases  such 
a  reduction  of  pressure  should  not  cause  any  change  of  tern* 
perature,  but  the  experiments  of  Joule  and  Thomson  (page  72) 
show  that  there  will  be  an  appreciable,  though  not  an  impor- 
tant, loss  of  temperature  when  there  is  a  large  reduction  of 
pressure.  Thus  at  70°  F.  or  21°.  i  C.  the  loss  of  temperature 
for  each  100  inches  of  mercury  will  be 

Now  100  inches  of  mercury  are  equivalent  to  about  49 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  so  that  100  pounds  difference  of 
pressure  will  give  about  3^°  F.  reduction  of  temperature  and 
1000  pounds  difference  of  pressure  will  give  about  35°  F.  re- 
duction of  temperature.  The  last  figures  are  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  experiments  and  the  results  are  therefore  crude. 
Again,  the  air  in  passing  through  the  reducing-valve  and  the 
piping  beyond  will  gain  heat  and  consequently  show  a  smaller 
reduction  of  temperature.  The  whole  subject  of  loss  of 
temperature  due  to  throttling  is  more  curious  than  useful  and 
need  not  be  considered  in  practical  calculations. 

For  an  example  of  the  calculation  for  storage  of  power  let 
us  find  the  work  required  to  store  air  at  450  pounds  per  square 
inch  in  a  reservoir  containing  75  cubic  feet.  Replacing  the 
specific  volume  v^  in  equation  (339)  by  the  actual  volume,  we 
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have  for  the  work  of  compression  (not  allowing  for  losses  and 
imperfections) 

,r=3X.4.7X.44X7S^{f^P-.} 

=  649300  foot-pounds. 

If  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  50  pounds  by  the  gauge  before 
it  is  used  the  volume  of  air  will  be 

75  X  464.7  -H  64.7  =  539  cubic  feet. 

The  work  for  complete  expansion  of  one  pound  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  will  be 

and  the  work  for  539  cubic  feet  will  be 

144  X  64.7  X  539y^,  j  1  -  (^p  '•*    f  =  487300 

foot-pounds,  without  allowing  for  losses  or  imperfections. 
The  maximum  efficiency  of  storing  and  restoring  energy  by 
the  use  of  compressed  air  in  this  case  is  therefore 

487300  -^  649300  =  0.75. 

In  practice  the  efficiency  cannot  be  more  than  0.50,  if 
indeed  it  is  so  high. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  a  danger 
that  may  arise  if  air  at  high  pressure  is  suddenly  let  into  a 
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pipe  which  has  oil  mingled  with  the  air  in  it  or  even  adher- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  pipe.  The  air  in  the  pipe  will  be  com- 
pressed and  its  temperature  may  become  high  enough  to 
ignite  the  oil  and  cause  an  explosion.  That  this  danger  is 
not  imaginary  is  shown  by  an  explosion  which  occurred  under 
such  conditions  in  a  pipe  which  was  strong  enough  to  with« 
stand  the  air-pressure. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
REFRIGERATING-MACHINES. 

A  REFRIGERATING-MACHINE  IS  a  device  for  producing  low 
temperatures  or  for  cooling  sonie  substance  or  space.-  It  may 
be  used  for  making  ice  or  for  maintaining  a  low  temperature 
in  a  cellar  or  storehouse. 

Refrigeration  on  a  small  scale  may  be  obtained  by  the 
solution  of  certain  salts ;  a  familiar  illustration  is  the  solution 
of  common  salt  with  ice,  another  is  the  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac in  water.  Certain  refrigerating-machines  depend  on 
the  rapid  absorption  of  some  volatile  liquid,  for  example,  of 
ammonia  by  water;  if  the  machine  is  to  work  continuously 
there  must  be  some  arrangenient  for  redistilling  the  liquid 
from  the  absorbent.  The  most  recent  and  powerful  refriger- 
ating-machines are  reversed  heat-engines.  They  withdraw 
the  working  substance  (air  or  ammonia)  from  the  cold-room 
or  cooling-coil,  compress  it,  and  deliver  it  to  a  cooler  or  con- 
denser. Thus  they  take  heat  from  a  cold  substance,  do  work 
and  add  heat,  and  finally  reject  the  sum  of  the  heat  drawn  in 
and  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  done.  These  reversed 
heat-engines,  however,  are  very  far  from  being  reversible 
engines,  not  only  on  account  of  imperfect  valve  action  and 
losses  of  pressure,  but  because  the  walls  of  the  compressor- 
cylinder  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  working  substance. 

Two  forms  of  refrigerating-machines  are  in  common  use, 
air  refrigerating-machines  and  ammonia  refrigerating-machines. 
Sometimes  sulphur  dioxide  or  some  other  volatile  fluid  is  used 
instead  of  ammonia. 
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Air  Refrigerating-machine. — The  general  arrangement 
of  an  air  refrigerating-machine  is  shown  by  Fig.  92.  It  con- 
sists of  a  compression-cylinder  A,  an  expansion-cylinder  B  of 
smaller  size,  and  a  cooler  C,  It  is  commonly  used  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  in  a  cold-storage  room  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  has  certain  advantages  for  this  purpose,  especially  on  ship- 
board. The  air  from  the  storage-room  comes  to  the  com- 
pressor at  or  about  freezing-point,  is  compressed  to  two  or 
three  atmospheres  and  delivered  to  the  cooler,  which  has  the 
same  form  as  a  surface-condenser,  with  cooling  water  entering 
at  e  and  leaving  at/.  The  diaphragm  mn  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  circulation  of  the  cooling  water.  From  the  cooler 
the  air,  usually  somewhat  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  goes 
to  the  expansion-cylinder  -fi,  in  which  it  is  expanded  nearly 


Fig.  92. 

to  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  cooled  to  a  low  temperature, 
and  then  delivered  to  the  storage-room.  The  inlet-valves 
ay  a  and  the  delivery-valves  b,  b  of  the  compressor  are  moved 
by  the  air  itself;  the  admission-valves  r.  rand  the  exhaust- 
valves  d,  d  of  the  expansion-cylinder  are  like  those  of  a  steam- 
engine  and  must  be  moved  by  the  machine".  The  difference 
between  the  work  done  on  the  air  in  the  compressor  and  that 
done  by  the  air  in  the  expansion-cylinder,  together  with  the 
friction  work  of  the  whole  machine,  must  be  supplied  by  a 
steam-engine  or  other  motor. 
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It  is  customary  to  provide  the  compression-cylinder  with 
a  water-jacket  to  prevent  overheating,  and  frequently  a  spray 
of  water  is  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  reduce  the  heating  and 
the  work  of  compression.  Sometimes  the  cooler  C,  Fig.  92, 
is  replaced  by  an  apparatus  resembling  a  steam-engine  jet-con- 
denser, in  which  the  air  is  cooled  by  a  spray  of  water.  In 
any  case  it  is  essential  that  the  moisture  in  the  air,  as  well  as 
the  water  injected,  should  be  efficiently  removed  before  the 
air  is  delivered  to  the  expansion-cylinder ;  otherwise  snow  will 
form  in  that  cylinder  and  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
machine.  Various  mechanical  devices  have  been  used  to  col- 
lect and  remove  water  from  the  air,  but  air  may  be  saturated 
with  moisture  after  it  has  passed  such  a  device.  The  Bell- 
Coleman  Company  use  a  jet-cooler  with  provision  for  collect- 
ing and  withdrawing  water,  and  then  pass  the  air  through 
pipes  in  the  cold-room  on  the  way  to  the  expansion-cylinder. 
The  cold-room  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
freezing-point,  so  that  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  condensed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pipes  and  drains  back  into  the  cooler. 
The  same  machine  as  made  by  Menck  and  Hambrock  is  pro- 
vided with  a  device  for  removing  moisture  from  the  air  that 
is  shown  by  Fig.  93.  Air  from  the  cooler  comes  in  by  the 
pipe  a^  is  distributed  by  the  annular  perforated  pipe  b^  and 
passes  out  to  the  expansion-cylinder  by  the  pipe  c.  The 
chamber  E  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  through  which  passes 
the  cold  air  on  the  way  from  the  expansion-cylinder  to  the 
cold-room.  Since  the  air  in  the  jacket  is  many  degrees  below 
freezing-point,  the  walls  of  the  chamber  E  are  quickly  covered 
with  frost,  which  accumulates  till  a  considerable '  thickness  is 
attained;  afterwards  the  moisture  condenses  and  runs  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  from  whence  it  is  withdrawn. 
A  coil  of  steam-pipe  dd  is  provided  for  thawing  ice  and  snow 
that  may  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Since 
the  same  air  is  used  continuously,  being  taken  from  the  cold- 
room,  chilled,  and  returned,  the  effect  of  these  devices  is  to 
remove  the  moisture  f rpm  the  air  in  the  cold-room  and  to 
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maintain  a  cold,  dry  atmosphere  in   it,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  preserving  all  kinds  of  perishable  provisions. 

When  an  air  refrigerating-machine  is  used  as  described  the 
pressure  in  the  cold-room  is  necessarily  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  size  of  the  machine  is  large  as  compared  with 
its  performance.  The  performance  may  be  increased  by  run- 
ning the  machine  on  a  closed  cycle  with  higher  pressures ;  for 
example,  the  cold  air  may  be  delivered  to  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a 


Fig.  93. 

non-freezing  salt  solution,  from  which  the  air  abstracts  heat 
through  the  walls  of  the  pipe  and  then  passes  to  the  com- 
pressor to  be  used  over  again.  The  machine  may  then  be  used 
to  produce  ice,  or  the  brine  may  be  used  for  cooling  spaces  or 
liquids.  A  machine  has  been  used  for  producing  ice  on  a 
small  scale,  without  cooling  water,  on  the  reverse  of  this  prin- 
ciple: that  is,  atmospheric  air  is  first  expanded  and  chilled 
and  delivered  to  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a  salt  solution,  then  the  air 
is  drawn  from  this  coil,  after  absorbing  heat  from  the  brine, 
compressed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  expelled. 
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Proportion  of  Air  of  Refrigerating-machines. — The  per- 
formance  of  a  refrigerating-machine  may  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  thermal  units  withdrawn  in  a  unit  of  ^time, 
or  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  ice  produced.  The  latent  heat 
of  fusion  of  ice  may  be  taken  to  be  80  calories  or  144  B.  T.  u. 

Let  the  pressure  at  which  the  air  enters  the  compression- 
cylinder  be  /, ,  that  at  which  it  leaves  be  /, ;  let  the  pressure 
at  cut-off  in  the  expanding-cylinder  be/,  and  that  of  the  back- 
pressure in  the  same  be/^;  let  the  temperatures  correspond- 
ing to  these  pressures  be  /,,  /,,  /„  and  /^,  or,  reckoned  from 
the  absolute  zero,  Ji,  7^,,  7",,  and  T^,  With  proper  valve- 
gear  and  large,  short  pipes  communicating  with  the  cold- 
chamber/^  may  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to/,  and  equal  to 
the  pressure  in  that  chamber.  Also  /,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  temperature  maintained  in  the  cold-chamber,  and  /,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  the  cooler. 
With  a  good  cut-off  mechanism  and  large  passages/,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  supplied  to 
the  expanding-cylinder.  Owing  to  the  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  through  the  cooler  and  the  connecting  pipes 
and  passages,  /,  is  considerably  less  than  /,. 

It  is  essential  for  best  action  of  the  machine  that  the  ex- 
pansion and  compression  of  the  expanding-cylinder  shall  be 
complete.  The  compression  may  be  made  complete  by  set- 
ting the  exhaust-valve  so  that  the  compression  shall  raise 
the  pressure  in  the  clearance-space  to  the  admission-pres- 
sure /,  at  the  instant  when  the  admission-valve  opens.  The 
expansion  can  be  made  complete  only  by  giving  correct 
proportions  to  the  expanding-  and  compression-cylinders. 

The  expansion  in  the  expanding-cylinder  may  be  assumed 
to  be  adiabatic>  so  that 


^•-^^*^-  (356) 
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Were  the  compression  also  adiabatic  the  temperature  /, 
^  could  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner ; 

but  the  air  is  usually  cooled  during  com- 
pression, and  contains  more  or  less  vapor,  so 
that  the  temperature   at    the  end  of  com- 
Fio.  94.  pression    cannot   be   determined    from    the 

pressure  alone,  even  though  the  equation  of  the  compression 
curve  be  known. 

Let  the  air  passing  through  the  refrigerating-machine  per 
minute  be  M\  then  the  heat  withdrawn  from  the  cold-room  is 

(2,  =  Mc,[t,  -  /,) (357) 

The  work  of  compressing  M  pounds  of  air  from  the  pres- 
sure /,  to  the  pressure  /,  in  a  compressor  without  clearance  is 
(Fig-  94) 

m  -  I 

,.     W.  =  MM,^-\{f)   '    -•[ (358) 

provided  that  the  compression  curve  can  be  represented  by  an 
exponential  equation.  If  the  compression  can  be  assumed  to 
be  adiabatic 

«'.=^A'.7^j(^r--i=f'('.-'.'^  (359) 

for  in  such  case  we  have  the  equations 


T.     V.' 
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If  the  expansion  is  complete  in  the  expanding-cylinder,  as 
should  always  be  the  case,  then  the  equation  for  the  work 
done  by  the  air  will  have  the  same  form  as  equation  (358)  or 
(359),  replacing  /,  and/  by  t^  and/^,  and  /,  and/,  by  /,  and 
/, ;  so  that 

jr.  =  j//A^|(^|)  "  -i| (360) 

and  for  adiabatic  expansion 

■  ^'=^'(''-'«) (361) 

The  difference  between  the  works  of  compression  and  ex- 
pansion is  the  net  work  required  for  producing  refrigeration ; 
consequently 

Mr 

W=W,-IV.  =  ^j/.  -/.-/.  +  M;    .    (362) 
or,  replacing  M  by  its  value  from  equation  (357), 

w  =  f-  +  -;-';-'- (363) 

The  net  horse-power  required  to  abstract  Q^  thermal  units 
per  minute  is  consequently 

33000  A  -  /,  ^^  ^^ 

where  /,  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  dfawn  into  the  com- 
pressor and  /,  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  forced  by  the  com- 
pressor into  the  cooler,  and  /,  is  the  temperature  of  the  air 
supplied  to  the  expanding-cylinder  and  t^  is  the  temperature 
of  the  cold  air  leaving  the  expanding-cylinder.  The  gross 
horse-power  developed  in  the  steam-engine  which  drives  the 
refrigerating-machine  is  likely  to  be  half  again  as  much  as  the 
net  horse-power  or  even  larger.     The  relation  of  the  gross 
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and  the  net  horse-powers  for  any  air  refrigerating-machine 
may  readily  be  obtained  by  indicating  the  steam-  and  air- 
cylinders,  and  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  calculating  other 
machines. 

The  heat  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water  is 

Q.=  Q.^-AW. (365) 

If  compression  and  expansion  are  adiabatic,  then 

(2.  =  Mc^{t,  -  /^  +/.  +  /,-  /^  -.  /.)  =  Mc,{t,  -  /.) ;  (366) 
or,  replacing  M\yy  its  value  from  equation  (357), 

a=c'-^ (367) 

If  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  of  the  cooling  water  are 
/,•  and  /*,  and  if  ^i  snd  ^u  are  the  corresponding  heats  of  the 
liquid,  then  the  weight  of  cooling  water  per  minute  is 

6^  =  — ^? Q  ^JlHIi .     .     (368) 

The  compressor-cylinder  must  draw  in  M  pounds  of  air  per 
minute  at  the  pressure/,  and  the  temperature  /j,  that  is,  with 
the  specific  volume  v^ ;  consequently  its  apparent  piston  dis- 
placement without  clearance  will  be.  at  N  revolutions  per 
minute, 

y^Mv,_-MRT\ (gx 

'        2N  -  2Np,  ^^  ^' 

for  the  characteristic  equation  gives 

Replacing  J/ by  its  value  from  equation  (357),  we  have 

D,  =  ^'^^' (370> 
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Since  all  the  air  delivered  by  the  compressor  must  pass 
through  the  expanding-cylinder,  its  apparent  piston  displace- 
ment will  be 

d.^d/^ (371) 

If  p^ ,  the  pressure  of  the  air  entering  the  compression-cylin- 
der, is  equal  to  p^^  that  of  the  air  leaving  the  expanding-cylin- 
der  (as  may  be  nearly  true  with  large  and  direct  pipes  for  car- 
rying the  air  to  and  from  the  cold-room)  equation  (371)  will 
reduce  to 

a=a5v (372) 

Both  the  compressor-  and  the  expanding-cylinder  will  have 
a  clearance,  that  of  the  expanding-cylinder  being  the  larger. 
As  is  shown  on  page  447,  the  piston  displacement  for  an  air- 
compressor  with  a  clearance  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
apparent  piston  displacement  by  the  factor 

fn\p^]        m 

If  the  expansion  and  compression  of  the  expanding-cylin- 
der are  complete  the  sanxe  factor  may  be  applied  to  it.  For 
a  refrigerating-machine  n  may  be  replaced  by  k  for  both  cyl- 
inders. To  allow  for  losses  of  pressure  and  for  imperfect 
valve  action  the  piston  displacements  for  both  compressor- 
and  expanding-cylinders  must  be  increased  by  an  amount 
which  must  be  determined  by  practice ;  five  or  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  volume  will  probably  suffice.  In  practice  the  ex- 
pansion in  the  expanding-cylinder  is  seldom  complete.  A 
little  deficiency  at  this  part  of  the  diagram  will  not  have  a 
large  effect  on  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  and  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  loop  in  the  indicator-diagram ;  but  a  large 
drop  at  the  release  of  the  expanding-cylinder  will  diminish 
both  the  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 
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The  temperature  t^  and  the  capacity  of  the  machine  may 
be  controlled  by  varying  the  cut-off  of  the  expanding-cylin- 
der.  If  the  cut-off  is  shortened  the  pressure  /,  will  be  in- 
creased, and  consequently  T^  will  be  diminished.  This  will 
make  D^,  the  piston  displacement  of  the  expanding-cylinder, 
smaller.  A  machine  should  be  designed  with  the  proper  pro- 
portions for  its  full  capacity,  and  then,  when  running  at  re- 
duced capacity,  the  expansion  in  the  expanding.cylinder  will 
not  be  quite  complete. 

Calculation  for  an  Air-compression  Machine. — Required 
the  dimensions  and  power  for  an  air  refrigerating-machine  to 
produce  an  effect  equal  to  the  melting  of  200  pounds  of  ice 
per  hour.  Let  the  pressure  in  the  cold-chamber  be  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  temperature  32°  F.  Let  the 
pressure  of  the  air  delivered  by  the  compressor-cylinder  be 
39.4  pounds  by  the  gauge  or  55.1  pounds  absolute,  and  let 
there  be  ten  pounds  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
cooler  and  pipes  and  passages  between  the  compressor-  and 
the  expanding-cylinder.  Let  the  initial  and  final  temperatures 
of  the  cooling  water  be  60°  F.  and  80°  F.,  and  let  the 
temperature  of  the  air  coming  from  the  cooler  be  90°  F.  Let 
the  machine  make  60  revolutions  per  minute. 

With  adiabatic  expansion  and  compression  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  coming  from  the  compressor-  and  discharged 
from  the  expanding-cylinder  will  be 


r.  =  492.7  (1^) "'  =  714-9  ;      .-./,  =  254°.2  F. 

0.4 

T;  =  460.7  +  90  (^j) '"'  =  402.3  ;        .-./,=  -  58^.4  F. 


The  melting  of  200  pounds  of  ice  is  equivalent  to 
200  X  144  -T-  60  =  480  B.  T.  u. 


\ 
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per  minute ;  consequently  the  net  horse-power  of  the  machine 
is  by  equation  (364) 

p  -7786.  ^  +  ^-^,-/. 
"      33000  /,  -  /, 

__  778  X  480  254.2  —  58.4—  32  —  90 
33000   ^      32  +  58.4 

^778X480X73.8^       p 
33000  X  90.4 

and  the  indicated  power  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  assumed 
to  be  14  horse-power. 

By  equation  (370)  the  apparent  piston  displacement  of  the 
compressor  without  clearance  will  be 


480  X  53.22  X  492.7 


2  X  60  X  0.2375  X  144  X  14.7  (32  +  58.4) 


=  2.33cu.  ft. 


By  equation  (372)  the  apparent  piston  displacement  of  the 
expand ing-cylinder  without  clearance  will  be 

^         •>  ^«  402.3  ,  .    , 

D.  =  D,-^  =  2.33  X  ——L  =  1.90  cubic  feet. 
1  J  492 . 7 

If  the  clearance  of  the  compressor-cylinder  is  0.02  of  its 
piston  displacement,  then  the  factor  for  clearance  by  equation 
(316)  is 

_i  *  _L 

I  ip\*        I  2     /54. i\M   ,     2 

I  -  -  p]    +  -  =  I f^^^)     H =  0.979, 

m\pj    ~m  ioo\i4.7/       '   100  ^^^' 

so  that  the  piston  displacement  becomes 

2.33  -h  0.979  =  2.38  cubic  feet. 
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If,  further,  the  clearance  of  the  expander-cylinder  is  0.05 
of  its  piston  displacement  the  factor  for  clearance  becomes 


x__L/44:i\-+_L  =0.963, 
ioo\i4.7/  100 

which  makes  the  piston  displacement 

1.90  -^  0.963  =  1.97  cubic  feet. 

If  now  we  allow  ten  per  cent  for  imperfections  we  will 
get  for  the  dimensions :  stroke  2  feet,  diameter  of  the  com- 
pressor-cylinder 1 5i  inches,  and  diameter  of  the  expanding- 
cylinder  14  inches.  % 

Compression  Refrigerating-machine.— The  arrangement 
of  a  refrigerating-machine  using  a  volatile  liquid  and  its  vapor 
is  shown  by  Fig.  95.  The  essential  parts  are  the  compressor 
A,  the  condenser  By  the  valve  D,  and  the  vaporizer  C,  The 
compressor  draws  in  vapor  at  a  low  pressure  and  temperature, 
compresses  it,  and  delivers  it  to  the  condenser,  which  consists 
of  coils  of  pipe  surrounded  by  cooling  water  that  enters  at  e 


Fig.  95. 

and  leaves  at  /.    The  vapor  is  condensed,  and  the  resulting 
liquid  gathers  in  a  reservoir  in  the  bottom,  from  whence  it  is 
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led  by  a  small  pipe  having  a  regulating-valve  D  to  the  Vapor- 
izer or  refrigerator.  The  refrigerator  is  also  made  up  of  coils 
of  pipe,  in  which  the  volatile  liquid  vaporizes.  The  coils  may 
be  used  directly  for  cooling  spaces,  or  they  may  be  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  brine,  which  may  be  used  for  cooling  spaces  or  for 
making  ice.  Fig.  95  shows  the  compressor  with  one  single- 
acting  vertical  cyhnder  which  has  head-valves,  foot-valves, 
and  valves  in  the  piston.  Single-acting, compressors  com- 
monly have  two  cylinders;  horizontal  con^pressors  usually 
have  one  double-acting  cylinder.  ,  Some  vertical  compressors 
are  double-acting. 

The  cycle  which  has  been  stated  for  the  compression 
refrigerating-machine  is  incomplete,  because  the  working  fluid 
is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  expansion-cock  into  the  expand- 
ing-coils  without  doing  work.  To  make  the  cycle  complete 
there  should  be  a  small  expanding-cylinder  in  which  the  liquid 
could  do  work  on  the  way  from  the  condenser  to  the  vaporiz- 
ing-coils ;  but  the  work  gained  in  such  a  cylinder  would  be 
insignificant,  and  it  would  lead  to  complications  and  diffi- 
culties. 

Proportions  of  Compression  Refrigerating-machines. — 
The  liquid  condensed  in  the  coils  of  the  condenser  flows  to  the 
expansion-cock  with  the  temperature  /,  and  has  in  it  the  heat 
^,.  In  passing  through  the  expansion-cock  there  is  a  partial 
vaporization,  but  no  heat  is  gained  or  lost.  The  vapor  flow- 
ing from  the  expansion-coils  at  the  temperature  /,  and  the 
pressure  /,  is  usually  dry  and  saturated,  or  perhaps  slightly 
superheated,  as  it  approaches  the  compressor.  Each  pound 
consequently  carries  from  the  expanding-coils  the  total  heat  A,. 
Consequently  the  heat  withdrawn  from  the  expanding-coil 
by  a  machine  using  M  pounds  of  fluid  per  minute  is 

e,  =  M{\,  -  ^,) (374) 

The  compressor-cylinder  is  always  cooled  by  a  water- 
jacket,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  jacket  has  much 
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effect  on  the  working  substance,  which  enters  the  cylinder  dry 
and  is  superheated  by  compression.  We  may  consequently 
calculate  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  delivered  by  the  com- 
pressor by  aid  of  equation  (i8i),  page  135,  giving 

k-x 

T.=:TJ^Y (374) 

As  has  already 'been  pointed  out,  the  vapor  approaching 
the  compressor  may  be  treated  as  though  it  were  dry  and 
saturated,  each  pound  having  the  total  heat  A,.  The  vapor 
discharged  by  the  compressor  at  the  temperature  /,  and  the 
pressure/,  will  have  the  heat 

The  heat  added  to  each  pound  of  fluid  by  the  compressor  is 
consequently 

cp{t,  -  O  +  A,  -  A„ 

and  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  horse-power  of  the 
compressor  may  be  made  by  the  equation 

_  778i/Jo(/.-/.)4-A.-M . 
^'~'  33000  '     •     •      ^375; 

or,  substituting  for  M  from  equation  (374), 

^'-  33000(A,-^,)  •     •     •      ^370) 

The  power  thus  calculated  must  be  multiplied  by  a  factor 
to  be  found  by  experiment  in  order  to  find  the  actual  power 
of  the  compressor.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  friction  to 
find  the  indicated  power  of  the  steam-engine  which  drives  the 
motor;  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  ten  or  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  power  of  the  compressor. 

The  heat  in  the  fluid  discharged  by  compressor  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  heat  brought  from  the  vaporizing-coils  and  the 
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heat  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  compressor.  The  heat 
that  must  be  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water  per  minute  is 
consequently 

e,  =  M{\  -  q,)  +  M\c,{t.  -  t.)  +  A.  -  A. ; 
.-.    Q,  =  M\c,{t.-t,)  +  r,\ (376) 

where  r^  is  the  heat  of  vaporization  at  the  pressure/,. 

If  the  cooling  water  has  the  initial  temperature  t^  and  the 
final  temperature  /j^,  and  if  Q^  and  ^^  are  the  corresponding 
heats  of  the  liquid  for  water,  then  the  weight  of  cooling 
water  used  per  minute  will  be 

^^^.,(.-0  +  r. (3^^) 

If  the  vapor  at  the  beginning  of  compression  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  dry  and  saturated,  then  the  volume  of  the  piston 
displacement  of  a  compressor  without  clearance,  and  making 
N  strokes  per  minute,  is 

^  =  ^ (37« 

To  allow  for  clearance,  the  volume  thus  found  may  be 
divided  by  the  factor 


as  is  explained  on  page  447.  The  volume  thus  found  is  further 
to  be  multiplied  by  a  factor  to  allow  for  inaccuracies  and 
imperfections. 

The  vapors  used  in  compression-machines  are  liable  to  b : 
mingled  with  air  or  moisture,  and  in  such  case  the  performance 
of  the  machine  is  impaired.  To  allow  for  such  action  the  size 
and  power  of  the  machine  must  be  increased  in  practice  above 
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those  given  by  calculation.     Proper  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  action  from  becoming  of  importance. 

Calculation  for  a  Compression  Refrigerating-machine. — 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  dimensions  and  power  for  an 
ammonia  refrigerating-machine  to  produce  2000  pounds  of  ice 
per  hour  from  water  at  80**  F.  Let  the  temperature  of  the 
brine  in  the  freezing-tank  be  15°  F.,  and  the  temperature  in 
the  condenser  be  85°  F.  Assume  that  the  machine  will  have 
one  double-acting  compressor,  and  that  it  will  make  80  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  heat  of  the  liquid  at  80®  F.  is  48. oq  b.  t.  U.,  and  the 
heat  of  liquefaction  of  ice  is  144,  so  that  the  heat  which  must 
be  withdrawn  to  cool  and  freeze  one  pound  of  water  will  be 

48.09  +  144  =  192.09  B.  T.  u. 

If  we  allow  50  per  cent  loss  for  radiation,  conduction,  and 
melting  the  ice  from  the  freezing-cans,  the  heat  which  the 
machine  must  withdraw  for  each  pound  of  ice  will  be  about 
300  B.  T.  u. ;  consequently  the  capacity  of  the  machine  will 
be 

Q^  =  2000  X  300  -^  60  =  1 0000  B.  T.  u.  per  minute. 

The  pressures  corresponding  to  15°  and  85°  F.  are  42.43 
and  165.47  pounds  absolute  per  square  inch,  so  that  by  equa- 
tion (374)     • 

7-,=  r.(^f=(,s  +  4ao.;)(l|^)*=a6s:5. 

.-.  t,  =  668.5  —  460.7  =  207^8  F. 
The-horse-power  of  the  compressor  is 

330oo(A.  -  y,) 

_  778  X  1000010.50836(207.8  — 85)4-556-535}  _ 

33000(535-58)  -^'•^- 
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If  we  allow  lo  per  cent  for  imperfections  the  compressor 
will  require  45  horse-power.  If  further  15  per  cent  is  allowed 
for  friction  the  steam-engine  must  develop  53  horse-power. 

From  equation  (374)  the  weight  of  ammonia  used  per 
minute  is 

^=  Ql-^(^,  —  G,)=  IOOOO-^(535  —  58)  =  21  pounds; 

and  by  equation  (378)  the  piston  displacement  for  the  com- 
pressor will  be 


Mv^  _  21  X  6.93 
2  X  80 


^=V= 


=  0.91  cubic  feet. 


If  ten  per  cent  is  allowed  for  clearance  and  imperfect  valve 
action  the  piston  displacement  will  be  one  cubic  foot,  and  the 
diameter  may  be  made  loj  inches  and  the  stroke  20  inches. 

Fluids  Available. — The  fluids  that  have  been  used  in 
compression  refrigerating-machines  are  ether,  sulphurous  acid, 
ammonia,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid, 
known  as  Pictet's  fluid.  The  pressures  of  the  vapors  of  these 
fluids  at  several  temperatures,  and  also  the  pressure  of  the 
vapors  of  methylic  ether  and  carbonic  acid,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

PRESSURES   OF   VAPORS,  MM.  OF   MERCURY. 


Temperatures, 

dcf^rees 

Centifirrade. 

Ether. 

Sulphur 
Dioxide. 

Methyl- 
eiher. 

Ammonia. 

Carbon 
Dioxide. 

Pictet's 
Fluid. 

-  30 

287.5 

576.5 

866.1 

585 

—  20 

68.9 

479.5 

882.0 

1392. I 

15142 

745 

—  10 

114. 7 

762.5 

1306.6 

2144.6 

20340 

1018 

0 

184.4 

I165.I 

1879.0 

3183.3 

26907 

1391 

10 

286.8 

1719.6 

2629.0 

4574.0 

34999 

1938 

20 

432.8 

2462 . I 

3586.0 

6387.8 

44717 

2584 

30 

634.8 

3431.8 

4778.0 

8701.0 

56119 

3382 

40 

907.0 

4670.2 

11595.3 

69184 

4347 

Ether  was  used  in  the  early  compression-machines,  but  at 
the  temperatures  maintained  in  the  refrigerator  the  pressure  is 
small  and  the  specific  volume  large,  so  that  the  machines,  like 
air  refrigerating-machines,  were  either  feeble  or  bulky.    More- 
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over,  air  was  liable  to  leak  into  the  machine  and  unduly  heat  the 
compressor  cylinder.  Sulphur  dioxide  has  been  used  success- 
fully, but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
formed  by  the  leakage  of  moisture  into  the  machine,  in  which 
case  rapid  corrosion  occurs.  Ammonia  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  more  recent  machines  with  good  results.  When 
distilled  from  an  aqueous  solution  it  is  liable  to  contain  con- 
siderable moisture.  As  is  shown  by  the  table,  Pictet's  fluid 
•  has  a  pressure  at  low  temperature  intermediate  between  the 
pressures  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  ammonia,  and  the  pressure 
increases  slowly  with  the  temperature.  It  has  been  used  by 
the  inventor  only,  and  does  not  appear  in  practice  to  have  any 
advantage  over  ammonia.  ' 

Absorption  Refrigerating  Apparatus.— Fig.  96  gives  an 
(lv^^^6  ideal  diagram  of  a  continuous  absorption  refrigerating  appara- 
yMX^  tus.  It  consists  of  the  following  essential  parts:  (i)  the 
T*  *^  generator^,  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia 
in  water,  from  which  the  ammonia  is  driven  by  heat ;  (2)  the 
condenser  C,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a  tank,  through 
which  cold  water  is  circulated ;  (3)  the  valve  F,  for  regulating 
the  pressures  in  C  and  in  /;  (4)  the  refrigerator  /,  consisting 
of  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a  tank  containing  a  non-freezing  salt  solu- 
tion ;  (5)  the  absorber  Ay  containing  a  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia,  in  which  the  vapor  of  ammonia  is  absorbed ;  and 
(6)  the  pump  P  for  transferring  the  solution  from  the  bottom 
of  A  to  the  top  of  B ;  there  is  also  a  pipe  connecting  the  bot- 
tom of  ^  with  the  top  of  -^4.  It  is  apparent  that  the  condenser 
and  refrigerator  or  vaporizer  correspond  to  the  parts  B  and  C 
of  Fig.  95,  and  that  the  absorber  and  generator  take  the  place 
of  the  compressor.  The  pipes  connecting  A  and  B  are 
arranged  to  take  the  most  concentrated  solution  from  A  to 
Bf  and  to  return  the  solution  from  which  the  ammonia  has 
been  driven,  from  B  to  A.  In  practice  the  generator  B  is 
placed  over  a  furnace,  or  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  steam-pipe,  to 
drive  off  the  ammonia.  Also,  arrangements  are  made  for 
transferring  heat  from  the  hot  liquid  flowing  from  B  to  A  to 
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the  cold  liquid  flowing  from  A  to  B.  As  the  ammonia  is  dis-' 
tilled  from  water  in  B  the  vapor  driven  off  contains  some 
moisture,  which  causes  an  unavoidable  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  earliest  absorption  apparatus,  made  by  Carre,  con- 
sisted of  a  cylindrical  receptacle  containing  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  acting  alternately  as  generator  and  absorber,  in 
open  communication  through  a  pipe  with  a  vessel  of  double 


Fig.  96. 

conical  form,  acting  alternately  as  condenser  and  refrigerator. 
In  use,  the  generator  was  placed  on  a  furnace  and  the  con- 
denser in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  and  the  ammonia  driven  off 
from  the  solution  condensed  between  the  inner  and  outer 
conical  surfaces  of  the  condenser.  When  a  sufficient  amount 
of  liquid  ammonia  had  collected,  the  vessel  containing  the 
solution  was  transferred  from  the  furnace  to  the  cold-water 
tank,  and  became  thereby  changed  into  the  absorber.  The 
condenser  at  the  same  time  became  the  vaporizer  or  refriger- 
ator, and  after  receiving  a  mould  containing  water  to  be  frozen, 
was  securely  wrapped  with  non-conducting  material.  Appa- 
ratus of  this  kind  is  only  fitted  for  work  on  a  small  scale,  and 
is  inefficient. 

An  adaptation  of  Carry's  apparatus  has  been  used  in  re- 
frigerator-cars for  carrying  perishable  freight.  In  the  car  are 
placed  two  receptacles — one  containing  liquid  ammonia,  which 
maintains  a  low  temperature  by  vaporization ;  and  the  other 
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containing  water,  to  absorb  the  ammonia  as  it  formed.  At 
the  end  of  the  route,  or  when  necessary,  the  receptacles  are  re- 
charged— one  with  liquid  ammonia  and  the  other  with  fresh 
water.  The  ammonia  in  the  rejected  solution  is  regained  by 
distillation. 

Vacuum  Refrigerating  Apparatus.— A  form  of  absorption 
apparatus  uses  water  for  the  volatile  liquid  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  absorbent.  From  the  fact  that  vapor  of 
water  at  freezing-point  has  a  very  low  tension  such  apparatus 
are  called  vacuum  apparatus. 

The  first  apparatus  of  this  kiftd  was  designed  for  freezing 
water  in  carafes,  and  consisted  of  a  good  air-pump  and  a  re- 
ceptacle containing  oil  of  vitriol.  The  carafe,  w^U  wrapped  in 
non-conductor,  was  attached  to  a  pipe  leading  to  the  sulphuric- 
acid  receptacle,  the  pump  was  worked  till  a  good  vacuum  was 
produced,  and  the  acid  was  stirred  to  present  fresh  acid  to  the 
vapor  which  rapidly  streamed  from  the  water  at  the  low  pres- 
sure produced.  The  vaporization  of  about  one-sixth  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
remainder. 

An  ideal  sketch  of  a  continuous  vacuum  apparatus  is  shown 
by  Fig.  97.  At  B  is  an  air-pump  capable  of  producing  a 
vacuum  of  one  or  two  mm.  of  mercury  in  the  chamber  AC. 
At  /f  there  is  a  tank  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which 
a  spray  is  delivered  aty.  The  acid  absorbs  the  vapor  found 
in  the  chamber  at  the  low  pressure  existing  there,  gathers  in 
the  tank  /,  and  flows  out  through  the  pipe  AT,  which  is  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  deliver  the  acid  against  atmospheric  pressure 
in  the  tank  L.  The  dilute  acid  is  reconcent rated  and  returned 
to  the  tank  H,  At  6^  is  a  pipe  supplying  fresh  water  which 
passes  through  the  water-injector  s  and  throws  a  jet  of  salt 
solution  into  the  chamber  at  A,  The  finely  divided  jet  loses 
fresh  water  by  vaporization,  is  chilled,  and  gathers  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber.  The  salt  solution  flows  through  the  pipe 
F  in  the  cold-chamber  EE^  taking  up  heat  on  the  way,  and  is 
again  thrown  into  the  chamber  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water 
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from  the  pipe  G.     At  iVand  TV  are  screens  to  prevent  splash- 
ing of  water  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber. 


g 


5*   ^^^^t^  , 


L     \ 


/F^ 


fFs\ 


F 


Fig.  97. 


Tests  of  an  Air  Refrigeratiog-machine. — ^An  air  refriger- 
ating-machine,  constructed  under  the  Bell-Coleman  patent, 
was  tested  by  Professor  Schroter*  at  an  abattoir  in  Hamburg, 
where  it  was  used  to  maintain  a  low  temperature  in  a  storage- 
room.  The  machine  is  horizontal,  and  has  the  pistons  for  the 
expansion-  and  compression-cylinders  on  one  piston-rod,  the 
expansion-cylinder  being  nearer  the  crank.  Power  is  furnished 
by  a  steam-engine  acting  on  a  crank  at  the  other  end  of  the 
main  shaft  and  at  right  angles  to  the  crank  driving  the  air- 
pistons.  Both  the  steam-cylinder  and  the  expansion-cylinder 
have  distribution  slide-valves,  with  independent  cut-ofi  valves. 
The  main  dimensions  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

*  Unttrsuckungen  an  Kdltemaekinen^  1887. 
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DIMENSIONS   BELL-COLEMAN  MACHINE. 


Diameter  of  piston,  cm 

"       "  piston-rod,  cm 

Stroke,  m 

ClearancCf  per  cent  of  piston  displacement. 


Steam 
Cylinder. 


Conpreasion 
Cylinder. 


Head 
end. 


0.605 
5-9 


Crank     Head 
end.    I    end. 


0.60s 
5.8 


71 
0.605 

1-4 


Crank 
end. 


71 
6.8 
0.605 
1-4 


Expansion 
Cylinder. 


Head 
end. 


53 

0.605 
8.9 


Crank 
end. 


53 

0.605 
8-9 


Water  is  sprayed  into  the  compression-cylinder,  and  the 
air  is  further  cooled  by  passing  through  an  apparatus  resem- 
bling a  steam-engine  jet-condenser,  after  which  it  is  dried  by 
passing  it  through  a  system  of  pipes  in  the  cold-room  before 
it  passes  to  the  expansion-cylinder. 

In  the  tests  indicators  were  attached  to  each  end  of  the 
several  cylinders,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  taken  at 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  each  of  the  air-cylinders.  Speci- 
mens of  the  indicator-diagrams  from  the  air-cylinders  show 
for  the  compressor  a  slight  reduction  of  pressure  during  ad- 
mission and  some  irregularity  during  expulsion,  and  for  the 
expansion-cylinder  a  little  wire-drawing  at  cut-off,  and  a  good 
expansion  and  compression,  though  neither  is  complete.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  amount  and  temperatures 
of  the  cooling  water. 

The  data  and  results  of  the  tests  and  the  calculations  a^re 
given  in  Table  LI. 

Tests  of  Compression-machines. — In  Table  LI  I  are  given 
the  data  and  results  of  tests  on  three  refrigerating-machines 
on  the  Linde  system  using  ammonia,  and  of  a  machine  on 
Pictet's  system  using  Pictet's  fluid,  all  by  Professor  Schroter. 
The  tests  on  machines  used  for  making  ice  were  necessarily  of 
considerable  length,  but  the  tests  on  machines  used  for  cool- 
ing liquids  were  of  shorter  duration. 

The  cooling  water  when  measured  was  gauged  on  a  weir  or 
through  an  orifice.  In  the  tests  3  to  6  on  a  machine  used  for 
cooling  fresh  water  the  heat  withdrawn  was  determined  by 
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Table   LI. 

TESTS   ON    BELL-COLEMAN    MACHINE. 


Number  of  Test 

Duration  in  hours 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Temperatures  of  air,  deg^es  Centigrade: 

At  entrance  to  compression  cylinder 

At  exit  from  '*  **       

At  entrance  to  expansion  **       

At  exit  from  "  "       

Mean  effective  pressure,  kgi.  per  sq.  cm.: 

Steam-cylinder:  head  end 

crank  end 

Compression  cylinder:  head  end 

crank  end 

Expansion  cylinder:  head  end 

crank  end 

Indicated  horse-power: 

Steam-cylinder 

Compression  cylinder 

Expansion  cylinder 

Mean  pressure  during  expulsion  from  compression  cylinder,'.kgs. 
Mean  pressure  during  aamission  to  expansion  cylinder,  kgs. 

Difference 

Calculation  from  compression  diagram: 

A  bsolute  pressure  at  end  of  stroke,  kgs 

Absolute  pressure  at  opening  of  ad  mission- valve,  kg.: 

Head  end  

Crank  end 

Volume  at  admission,  per  cent  of  piston  displacement: 

Head  end 

Crank  end 

Weight  of  air  discharged  per  stroke,  kg.: 

Head  end 

Crank  end 

Weiiarht  of  air  discharged  per  revolution,  kg 

Calculation  from,  expansion  diagram: 
Absolute  pressure  at  release,  kgs.: 

Head  end  

Crank  end  

Absolute  pressure  at  compression,  kgs.: 

Head  end  

Crank  end , 

Volume  at  release,  per  cent  of  p.  d.: 

Head  end  

Crank  end 

Volume  at  compression,  per  cent  of  p.  d.: 

Headend  

Crank  end  

Air  used  per  stroke,  kg.: 

Headend  

Crank  end 

Air  used  per  revolution 

Difference  of  weights,  calculated  by  compression  and  expan- 
sion diagrams,  kg 

In  per  cent  of  the  former 

Mean  weight  of  air  per  revolution,  kg 

Elevation  of  temperature  at  constant  pressure,  degrees  Centi- 
grade   

Heat  withdrawn  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  calories 


I. 

6 
65  05 

19.3 

a7-3 

19. o 

-47.0 

3.263 
2.339 


1.593 
S.615 

85.13 
138.85 

60.10 
3-35 
3.83 

0-53 

t.04 

0.783 
0.765 

8.50 

0.3744 
o,.37i6 
0.546 


1.3a 
1-45 


1.14 
1. 30 


65 


104. 0; 
106. 1 

19.8 


0.234 
0.354 
0.488 

e.058 
10.6 
0.514 

66.3 
37* 


II. 

61. 3 

17. S 

36.8 

16.6 

-47.0 

a.J3« 
3.394 
1.861 
1.835 
x-589 
«-594 

83.35 
"8.55 
56.13 

3.83 
0.43 

1.04 

0.788 
0.749 

5-95 
8.41 

0.2764 
0.3743 
0.551 


1.31 
1-44 

1.14 
1.19 

104.7 
106.3 

16.0 
19.6 

0.333 
0.254 
0.487 

0.064 
11.6 
0.519 

64.5 
354 


IIL 

63.5 

19.1 

37.3 

19.1 

-47  o 

a-343 

3.|OI 

1.870 
1.906 
1.636 
1.634 

85.71 

136.01 

59  46 

3  40 


0.764 
0.765 

6.03 
7.91 

0.3750 
J. 3730 
0.548 


1.46 


X.17 

1.33 

104.8 
106.4 

16.6 
30.6 

0.338 
0.355 
0.493 

0.055 

10.0 
0.530 


66.1 
363 


taking  the  temperatures  of  the  water  cooled,  and  by  gauging 
the  flow  through  an  orifice,  for  which  the  coefficient  of  flow 
was  determined  by  direct  experiment.  The  heat  withdrawn  in 
the  tests  7  and  8  was  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  tests 
3  to  6.     The  net  production  of  ice  in  the  tests  i  and  2  was 
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determined  directly ;  and  in  the  test  2  the  loss  from  melting 
during  the  removal  from  the  moulds  was  found  by  direct  ex- 
periment to  be  8.45  per  cent.  By  comparison  with  this  the 
loss  by  melting  in  the  first  test  was  estimated  to  be  7,7  per 
cent.  The  gross  production  of  ice  in  the  refrigerator  was  cal- 
culated from  the  net  production  by  aid  of  these  figures.  In  the 
tests  9  to  12  on  the  Pictet  machine  the  gross  production  was 
determined  from  the  weight  of  water  supplied,  and  the  net 
production  from  the  weight  of  ice  withdrawn. 

A  separate  experiment  on  the  machine  used  for  cooling 
brine  gave  the  following  results  for  the  distribution  of  power: 

Total  horse-power 57.1 

Power  expended  on  compressor 19.5 

**               "           "   centrifugal  pump 9.8 

"               "           "   water-pump 3.6 

The  centrifugal  pump  was  used  for  circulating  the  brine 
through  a  system  of  pipes  used  for  cooling  a  cellar  of  a  brew- 
ery. The  water-pump  supplied  cooling  water  to  the  con- 
denser and  for  other  purposes. 

A  similar  test  on  the  Pictet  machine  gave : 

Power  of  engine  alone 7.9  H.  P. 

**       "        **       and  intermediate  gear 16.6      " 

"       "        **       gear,  and  pump 20.0      " 

From  the  above  data  the  following  table  was  arranged  for 
the  several  tests  on  this  machine : 

INDICATED  AND  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 


Number  of  Test. 


I 


10 


11 


12 


Indicated  work  wichoat  compressor 

■  '*  "    cDgine  alone 

Effective  work  of  steam-engine 

Indicated  work  of  steam-engine 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  steasn-cngine 

Power  absorbed  by  intermediate  gearing. 

Power  absorbed  by  compressor 

Indicated  power  of  compressor 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  compressor 


19.9 

7-9 
77.1 
91.3 

0.84 

1.3 
65. 9(?) 
52.0 

o.79(?) 


30.0 

8.0 

80.1 

94.5 

o.e.s 

IT. a 
68.9 
61.7 
0.89 


ao.o 

7-9 
84.6 

99-3 
o  85 

TI.3 

73-4 
66.4 
0.90 


19.9 
7-9 

94.4 
109.8 
0.85 

II. 3 
83.3 
75.0 
0.90 


J 
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In  1888  comparative  tests  were  made  by  Professor  Schrd- 
ter  on  a  Linde  and  on  a  Pictet  refrigerating-machine,  in  a 
special  building  provided  by  the  Linde  Company  which  had 
every  convenience  and  facility  for  exact  work.  The  following 
table  gives  the. principal  dimensions  of  the  machines: 

PRINCIPAL   DIMENSIONS   OF   LINDE   AND    PICTET 
REFRIGERATING-MACHINES. 


Diameter  of  steam-cylinder,  cm 

do.         compressor-cylinder,  cm 

do.         steam  piston-rod,  cm 

do.         compressor-rod,  cm 

Stroke  of  steam-piston,  cm 

do.        compressor,  cm 

Diameter  of  pipe  in  vaporizers,  external,  mm. . 
do.  internal,  mm. . 

Length  of  pipe  in  first  vaporizer,  m 

do.  second  vaporizer,  m 

Diameter  of  pipe  in  condenser,  external,  mm. . 

do  internal,  mm  . . 

Length  of  pipe  in  condenser,  m 


Linde. 


Piciet. 


30.55 

31.63 

25.03 

28.6 

485 

5 

5.5 

5 

70 

62 

42 

62 

40.5 

44 

32 

36 

556.5 

538.2 

558.5 

538.2 

38.5 

44 

30 

36 

556.2 

483.1 

The  Linde  machine  used  ammonia  and  was  allowed  to 
draw  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  vapor  into  the  compressor,  so 
that  no  water-jacket  was  required.  The  Pictet  machine  used 
Pictet*s  fluid  and  had  the  compressor  cooled  by  a  water-jacket. 

The  data  and  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Tables  LIII 
aAd  LIV.  Five  tests  on  each  machine  were  made  with  only 
one  of  the  two  vaporizers  in  use,  and  three  were  made  with 
both  in  use.  The  temperature  of  the  salt  solution  or  brine, 
from  which  heat  was  withdrawn  by  the  vaporizers,  was  allowed 
to  vary  about  three  degrees  centigrade  from  entrance  to  exit. 
The  entrance  temperatures  were  intended  to  be  6**  C,  —2°  C, 
—  10°  C,  and  —  18°  C.  The  cooling  water  was  supplied  to 
the  condenser  at  about  9**.  5  C.  for  all  tests,  and  for  all  but 
one  it  left  the  condenser  with  a  temperature  of  nearly  20°  C, ; 
the  fifth  test  on  each  machine  was  made  with  the  exit  tem- 
perature of  the  cooling  water  at  about  35"  C. 
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The  pressure  in  the  compressor  depended,  of  course,  on 
the  temperatures  of  the  brine  and  the  cooling-water.  For  all 
the  tests  except  the  fifth  on  each  machine,  the  maximum 
pressure  of  the  working  substance  was  nearly  constant :  about 
9  kilograms  per  square  centimetre  for  ammonia  and  about  4 
kilograms  for  Pectet's  fluid.  The  fifth  test  had  considerably 
higher  pressure,  corresponding  to  the  higher  temperature  in 
the  condenser.  The  minimum  pressure  of  the  working  sub- 
stance of  course  diminished  as  the  brine  temperature  fell. 

The  heat  yielded  per  hour  to  the  ammonia  in  the  vapor- 
izer was  calculated  by  multiplying  together  the  amount  of 
brine  used  in  an  hour,  the  specific  heat  of  the  brine,  and  its 
increase  of  temperature.  But  the  initial  and  final  tempera- 
tures were  not  quite  constant,  and  so  a  correction  was  ap- 
plied as  indicated  in  the  tables.  The  heat  abstracted  from  the 
ammonia  in  the  condenser  was  calculated  from  the  water  used 
per  hour  and  its  increase  of  temperature.  The  calculation 
for  Pectet's  machine  involves  also  the  jacket-water  and  its  in- 
crease of  temperature.  A  correction  is  applied  for  the  varia- 
tions of  initial  and  final  temperatures  of  the  cooling-water. 
If  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the  compressor  is  added 
to  the  heat  yielded  by  the  vaporizer  the  sum  should  be  equal 
to  the  heat  abstracted  by  the  cooling-water.  The  per  cent 
of  difference  between  these  two  calculations  of  the  heat  ab- 
stracted by  the  cooling-water  is  a  measure  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  tests. 

The  refrigerative  effect  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  heat 
yielded  by  the  vaporizer  by  the  horse-power  of  the  steam-cyl- 
inder. The  first  four  tests  with  constant  temperature  in  the 
condenser  show  a  regular  decrease  in  the  refrigerative  effect 
for  each  machine  as  the  temperature  of  the  brine  and  the 
minimum  pressure  of  the  working  substance  is  reduced.  The 
three  tests  with  the  entire  vaporizing  surface  in  use  show  a 
like  result.  The  fifth  test,  with  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
condenser,  shows  a  less  refrigerative  effect  than  the  second  test, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  brine  temperatures.     These  results 
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are  in  concordance  with  the  idea  that  a  refrigerating-machine 
is  a  reversed  heat-engine ;  for  a  heat-engine  will  have  a  higher 
efficiency  and  will  use  less  heat  per  horse-power  when  the 
range  of  temperatures  is  increased,  and  per  contra,  a  refriger- 
ating-machine will  be  able  to  transfer  less  heat  per  horse- 
power as  the  range  of  temperatures  is  increased. 

Table  LV  gives  the  data  and  results  of  tests  made  by 
Professor  Denton  on  an  ammonia  refrigerating-machine.  The 
only  items  requiring  explanation  are  the  refrigerative  effect 

Table  LV. 

TESTS   ON   AMMONIA    REFRIGERATING-MACHINE. 
By  Professor  J.  E.  Denton,  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  Mech,  Engr,,  vol.  xii,  p.  326. 


Pressure  above  atmosphere,  pounds  per  square  inch: 

Ammonia  from  compressor 

Ammonia  back-pressure 

Barometer,  inches  of  mercury 

Temperature,  degrrees  Fahrenheit: 

Brine,  inlet 

do.    outlet 

Condensinif-water,  inlet ^. . . . 

do.  outlet 

Jacket-water,  inlet 

Ammonia- vapor  leaving  brine-tank 

do.  entering  compressor 

do.  leaving  compressor 

do.  do.  calculated 

do.  entering  condenser 

Brine,  pounds  per  minute 

Specific  gravity 

Specific  heat 

Ammonia,  lbs.  per  min.  by  metre  

do.  from  compressor  displacement . . 

Heat  account,  a.  t.  u.  per  minute: 

Given  to  ammonia  by  brine 

do.  compressor  

do.  atmosphere 

Total  received  by  ammonia 

Taken  from  ammonia  by  condenser 

do.  jackets  . 

do.  atmosphere 

Total  taken  from  ammonia 

Error,  per  cent 

Power,  etc.: 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Horse-power  steam-cylinder 

do.  compressor 

Mechanical  efficiency  ......   

Refrigerative  effect : 

Tons  of  ice  (melted)  in  34  hours 

B.  T.  U.  abstracted  from  brine  per  horse-power,  minutes 
Pounds  of  ice  (melted)  per  pound  of  coal 


»5i 

38 

30.07 

36.76 

28.86 

44.65 

83.66 

44.65 

34-2 

39 

ai3 

329 

300 
3381 
X.163 


14776 

37860 

140 

17703 

17242 

608 

183 

18033 


58.09 
85.0 
65.7 
0.81 

748 

»74 
34.1 


II 


153 

8.3 

39.59 

6.27 
3.03 

56.65 

85.4 

56.7 

14.7 

ai73 
1.174 
0.78 
14.68 


III 


71876 
3330 

«47 
9653     { 
9056     I 

712      I 

338 
ZOZ06 
5       ' 

57.7 
71.7 
54-7 
0.83 

36.43 

197 

14. 


I 


»47 

»3 

89.87 

14.39 
3.39 

46.9 

is.46 

46.9 
3.0 

10.  X3 

S2 

309 

943.8 
X.174 
0.78 
16.67 

33. 10 

8834 
2518 
167 
II409 
99X0 
656 
350 
X0816 

3-5 

57.88 
73.6 
59.4 
0.86 

44  64 
197 
17.37 


IV 


161 

a7.5 
30.01 

28.45 
54.00 
83.86 

54.3 
39.3 

34 

331 

;ii 

2374 

x.174 

0.783 

38.33 

34 -s* 

14647 
3030 

MI 
17708 

>7359 
406 
353 

18017 


58.89 
88  6 
71.3 
o  83 

74.56 

X96 

33.37 
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and  the  calculated  temperature  of  the  vapor  leaving  the  con. 
denser;  the  latter  was  calculated  by  the  equation 


r.=  r.(f 


and  shows  both  the  cooling  effect  of  the  jacket  and  the  error 
in  assuming  an  adiabatic  compression.  The  refrigerative  ef- 
fect was  obtained  by  dividing  the  B.T.U.  given  to  the  am- 
monia in  a  minute  by  the  horse-power  of  the  steam-cylinder. 
The  tons  per  horse-power  in  24  hours  was  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  refrigerative  effect  in  thermal  units  per  minute  by 
the  number  of  minutes  in  a  day  and  then  dividing  the  product 
by  2000  (the  pounds  in  a  short  ton)  and  by  144  (the  heat  of 
melting  a  pound  of  ice).  The  pounds  of  ice  per  pound  of 
coal  was  based  on  an  assumed  consumption  of  three  pounds 
of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  was  calculated  by  mul- 
tiplying the  B.T.U.  per  horse-power  per  minute  by  60  and 
dividing  by  3  X  144. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  machine  were : 

Diameter  of  ammonia  cylinder  (single-acting) 12  inches. 

Stroke  of  ammonia  cylinder  (single-acting) 30      ** 

Diameter  of  steam-cylinder 18      ** 

Stroke  of  steam-cylinder 36      " 

Diameter  of  pipe  for  vaporizer  and  condenser i      ** 

Length  of  pipe  in  vaporizer 8000  feet. 

do.  condenser 5000     " 

Test  of  an  Absorption-machine. — The  principal  data 
and  the  results  of  a  test  made  by  Professor  J.  E.  Denton* 
on  an  absorption  ammonia  refrigerating- machine  are  given  in 
Table  LVI.  The  machine  is  applied  to  chill  a  room  of  about 
400.000  cubic  feet  capacity  at  a  pork-packing  establishment 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  connection  with  this  test  the 
specific  heat  of  the  brine,  which  served  as  a  carrier  of  heat 
from  the  cold  room  to  the  ammonia,  was  determined  by  direct 

*  Trans.  Am,  Soc,  Mech,  Eng,,  vol.  x.  May,  1889. 
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Table   LVI. 
test  of  an  absorption-machine. 

Seven  Days*  Continuous  Test,  Sept.  h-i8,  1888, 


.  f  Generator. 

Average    pressures    ^^^^^ 

above  atmosphere^  Cooler  . . .  i 

in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.    [absorber.. 


Average  tempera- 
tures in  Fahren- 
heit degrees. 


Atmosphere  in  vicinity  of  machine. 
Generator  

^""^    I  o"udet'.V.  V.V.V.'.'.V.V.V. 

Condenser  {J;;!^;-; •;;;•;••••;; 

Absorber  {J;;|f,V- 


i  Upper  outlet  to  generator 

Heater  ■<  Lower      '*     "absorber 

(  Inlet  from  absorber , 

Inlet  from  generator 

Water  returned  to  main  boilers  from  steam 
coil 


Average  range  oi 
temperatures 
Fahr.  degrees. 


Condenser. 
Absorber. . 
Brine 


Brine  circulated  per  j  Cubic  feet . 
hour.  1  Pounds. . . 


Specific  heat  of  brine 

Cooling  capacity  of  machine  in  tons  of  ice  per  day  of  24  hours. . 

Steam  consumption   per   hour,  to  volatilize   ammonia,  and   to 

operate  ammonia  pump lbs. 


British    thermal 
units. 


Eliminated  {?;;r-<^,<;'„^-- •;;;;: 

Of  refrigerating  effect  per  pound  of  steam 

consumption 

D-.-    »  ^  i  At  condenser,  per  hour 

*^*^J^^'^^  J  At  absorber  "        

{On  entering  genera- 
On'^ving-gVnVrk: 
tor  coil 

Consumed  by  generator  per  lb.  of  steam 
condensed  


Condensing  water  per  hour,  in  lbs. 

Equivalent  ice  production  per  pound  of  coal,  if  one  pound  of 

coal  evaporates  ten  pounds  of  steam  at  boiler 

Calories,  refrigerating  effect  per  kilogramme  of  steam  consumed. 
Approximate  coil  [?ond_en»i„g  coil. 


surface  in  sq.  ft. 


Absorber 
Steam 


150.77 
47  70 
23.69 
23.4 

.    80 

272" 
21.205 
16.16 

54i 

80 

80 
III 
212 
178 
132 
272** 

260 

25i 

5.13 

1.633.7 
119,260 

0.800 
40.67 

1,986 

4.104 

481,260 

243 

918,000 

1.116,000 

1,203 

271 

932 
36,000 

17. 1 
135 
870 
350 
200 
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experiment.  The  brine  chilled  and  the  cooling  water  used 
were  measured  with  meters,  which  were  afterwards  tested 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  refrigerative  effects  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  of  ice  per  pound  of  coal.  On  this  basis  the 
compression-machine  tested  by  Professor  Denton  has  an  ad- 
vantage of 

24.1  —  17.1 

— X  100=  19  per  cent. 

But  this  comparison  is  really  unfair  to  the  compression-ma- 
chine, for  its  steam-engine  is  assumed  to  require  a  consump- 
tion of  three  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  while 
the  calculation  for  the  absorption-machine  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  pound  of  coal  can  evaporate  ten  pounds  of 
water;  but  an  automatic  condensing-engine  of  the  given 
power  should  be  able  to  run  on.  20  or  22  pounds  of  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 
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Bemadou's  Smokeless  Powder. — Nitro-cellulose,  and  Theory  of 

the  Cellulose  Molecule 12mo,  2  60 

Bolton's  Quantitative  Analysis 8vo,  1  60 

Brush  and  Penfield's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy ..Svo,  4  00 
Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  AnalyslB  by  Electrolysis.    (Her- 

rick— Boltwood.) 8vo,  3  00 
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Cohn's  Indicators  and  Test-papers 12mo,    2  00 

Craft's  Short  Course  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  (Schaef- 

fer.)    12nio,    2  00 

Drechsel's  Chemical  Reactions.      (Merrill.) 12mo«    1  2& 

Eissler's  Modern  High  Explosives 8vo,    4  OO 

Effront's  Enzymes  and  their  Applications.  (Presoott.)  {InprefiaratUm.} 
Erdmann's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Preparations.    <Dunlap.) 

12mo,     1  25 
Iletcher's  Practical  Instructions  in  Quantitative  Assaying  with 

the  Blowpipe 12mo,  moroeco,    1  50 

Fresenius's  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.     (Wells.) 

Svo,  6  eo 

"  System  of  Instruction  in  Quantitative  Chemical 

Analysis.     (Alien.)    8to,    6  00 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,    I  50 

Furman's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying 8vo,    3  OO 

Gill's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  £2ngineers 12mo,    I  25 

Grotenfelt's  Principles  of  Modem  Dairy  Practice.  ( Woll.) . .  12mo,    2  00 
Hammarsten's  Text-book  of  Physiological  Chemistry.    (Mandel.) 

8vo,  4  00 
Helm's  Principles  of  Mathematical  Chemistry.  (Morgan.)  .12mo,  1  50 
Holleman's  Text-book  of  Inorganic  (Zlhemistry.     (Cooper.) 

{In  preparation.) 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemists'  Handbook 8vo,    3  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron.     {In  preparation,) 

Ladd's  Manual  of  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis 12mo,    1  (X> 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8vo,    3  00 

Lassar-Cohn's  Practical  Urinary  Analysis.    (Lorenz.)   {In  preparation,} 
L{(b's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Lorenz.)    12mo,    1  00 

Mandel's  Handbook  for  Bio-chemical  Laboratory 12mo,    1  50 

Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sani- 
tary   Standpoint.) 8vo,    5  OO 

"       Examination    of    Water.     (Chemical     and    Bacterio- 
logical.)     12mo,    1  25 

Meyer's   Determination    of    Radicles    in    Carbon    Compounds. 

(Tingle.)    12mo,    1  00 

Miller's  Manual  of  Assaying 12mo,     1  00 

Mixter's  Elementary  Text- book  of  Chemistry 12mo,     1  50 

Morgan's  Outline  of  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results. . .  I2mo,    I  00 

"         Hements  of  Physical  Chemistry 12mo,    2  00 

Nichols's  Water-supply.     (Considered  mainly  from  a  Chemical 

and  Sanitary  Standpoint,  1883.) 8vo,    2  50 

O'Brine's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chemical  Analysis 8vo,    2  00 

CDriscoll's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,    2  OO 

Ost  and  Kolbeck's  Text-book  of  CJhemieal  Technology.     (Lor- 
enz—Bozart.)     {In  preparation,) 
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"•  Penfield's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of 

Mineral  Tests 8vo,  paper,  0  50 

Pinner's  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry.  (Austen.) . .  .12mo,  1  50 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Paelfl 8vo,  3  00 

^  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-dyeing 8vo,  26  00 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary 

Standpoint  8vo,  2  00 

Richards's  Coat  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science.  12mo,  1  00 

"         Cost  of  Food,  a  Study  in  Dietaries 12mo,  1  00 

Ricketts  and  Russell's  Skeleton  Notes  upon  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry.    (Parti. — Non-metallic  Elements.).  .8  vo,  morocco,  76 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying 8vo,  3  00 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage.  .8vo,  3  50 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions 8vo,  2  00 

'Schimpf B  Text-book  of  Volumetric  Analysis. 12mo,  2  50 

•Spencer's  Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. 

16mo,  morocco,  3  00 
"        Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chem- 
ists   16mo,    morocco,  2  00 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils 8vo,  2  50 

*  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat 8vo,  1  60 

*  "          Descriptive  General  Chemistry 8vo,  3  00 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  6  00 

Van  Deventer's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.     (Boltwood.) 

12mo,  I  50 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

Wells's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

..8vo,  1  50 
"      Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis for  Engineering  Students 12mo,  1  50 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo,  3  60 

Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  8vo,  2  50 

"           Lecture-notes  on  Theoretical  Chemistry 12mo,  3  00 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  I  50 

"        Chlorination  Process 12mo,  1  50 

WuUing's  Mementary  Course  in  Inorganic  Pharmaceutical  and 

Medical   Chemistry 12mo,  2  00 

CIVIL  ENOINEEEINO. 

BRIDGES     AKD     ROOFS.       HYDRAULICS.      MATERIALS     OF 

ENOmEERING.     RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying  Instruments 12mo,  3  00 

Bixby's  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper,  10^  x  24i  inches.  25 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables 8vo,  1  00 

Folwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maintenance.) 8vo,  3  00 

Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering 8vo,  3  50 
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Goodhue's  Municipal  Improvements 12mo, 

Goodrich's  Economic  Disposal  of  Towns'  Refuse 8vo, 

Gore's   Elements   of  Geodesy 8vo, 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy 8vo, 

Howe's  Retaining- walls  for  Earth 12mo, 

Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying Small  8vo, 

"        Stadia  and  Earth-work  Tables 8vo, 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo, 

Mahan's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.    (1873.)    (Wood.).  .8vo, 

•  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy. . .  .8vo, 
Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Surveyors. . . .  16mo,  mor., 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8vOy 

Xugent's  Plane  Surveying.  {In  preparation,) 

Ogden's  Sewer  Design 12mo, 

Patton's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 8vo,  half  leather, 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to, 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage . .  8vo, 
Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modem  Stone-cutting  and  Masonry.  .8vo, 
Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.  ( McMillan. )..8vo, 
•Trau twine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book. ..  .16mo,  morocco, 
Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo, 


1  75 

3  50 

2  50 

3  00 

1  25 

4  00 

1  25 

1  25 

5  00 

I  50 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

7  60 

5  00 

3  50 

1  50 

2  60 

5  00 

6  00 

6  50 

5  00 

5  60 

3  00 

2  50 

1  25 

4  00 

3  50 

"      Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  En- 
gineering and  Architecture 8vo, 

Sheep, 

"      Law  of  Contracts 8vo, 

Warren's   Stereotomy — Problems  in   Stone-cutting 8vo, 

Webb's  Problems  in  the  Use  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering 
Instruments  16mo,  morocco, 

*  Wheeler's  Elementary  Course  of  Civil  Engineering 8vo, 

Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying     8vo, 

BBIDOES  AND  ROOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway 

Bridges 8vo,    2  00 

•  Boiler's  Thames  River  Bridge 4to,  paper,    6  OO 

Burr's  Course  on  the  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Roof  Trusses, 

Arched  Ribs,  and  Suspension  Bridges 8vo,  3  50 

Du  Bois's  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures Small  4to,  10  00 

Foster's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to,  5  00 

Fowler's  Coffer-dam  ProceM  for  Piers 8vo,  2  50 

Greene's  Roof  Trusses 8vo,  1  25 

"          Bridge  Trusses 8vo,  2  50 

"         Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone 8vo,  2  50 

Howe's  Treatise  on  Arches 8vo,  4  00 
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Johnson,  Bijan  and  Turneaure's  Tlieory  and  Practice  in  the 

Designing  of  Modern  Framed  Structures Small  4to,  10  00 

Meniman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Koofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  I— Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses 8vo,  2  60 

Part  n.— Graphic  Statics 8vo,  2  00 

Part  m-Bridge  Design.  Fourth  Ed.    {In  pieparation.) .  .Syo,  2  60 

Part  IV.— Higher  Structures 8vo,  2  60 

MoriBon*8  Memphis  Bridge 4to,  10  00 

Waddeirs  De  Pontibus,  a  Pocket  Book  for  Bridge  Engineers. 

lOmo,  mor.,  3  00 

"           Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12 mo,  1  25 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of  Bridges 

and  Roofs 8vo,  2  00 

Wright's  Designing  of  Draw-spans: 

Part  I.—Plate-girder  Draws 8vo,  2  60 

Part  II. — Riveted-truss  and  Pin-connected  Long-span  Draws. 

8vo,  2  60 

Two  parts  in  one  volume 8vo,  3  60 

HYBBAUUCS. 

Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein 

Issuing  from  an  Orifice.     (lYautwine.) 8vo,  2  00 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  6  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems.  .16mo,  mor.,  2  50 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power.l2mo,  3  00 

Folwell's  Water-supply  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Frizell's    Water-power 8vo,  5  00 

Fuertes's  Water  and   Public  Health 12mo,  1  50 

Water-filtration   Works 12mo,  2  50 

Ganguillet   and   Kutter's   General    Formula   for   the   Uniform 
Flow   of  Water  in  Rivers  and   Other   Channels,     (ller- 

inf^and  Trautwine.) 8vo,  4  00 

Hazen'8  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supply 8vo,  3  00 

Hazleurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water- works 8vo,  2  60 

Herscbers  116  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large, 

Riveted,  Metal  Conduits 8vo,  2  00 

Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sani- 

Ury  Standpoint.) 8vo,  6  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  4  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and  Domestic 

Water-supply Large  8vo,  6  00 

Turneaure  and  Russell.    Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  5  00 

Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams 4to,  5  00 

"  Water-supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1658  to 

1896 4to,  10  00 

Weiabach's  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.    (Du  Bois.) .  .8vo,  6  00 

Wilson's  Manual  of  Irrigation  Engineering Small  8vo,  4  00 

Wolflf's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8vo,  2  60 

"      Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  3  00 

HATEBIALS  OF  ENOINEEBINO. 

Baker's  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 8vo,  6  00 

Black's  United  States  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  5  00 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures 8vo,  7  50 
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Burr's  Elaflticity  and  Kesiatance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineer- 
ing    ,..8to,  5  60 

Byme'sHighway  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

"        Inspection   of   the   Materials  and   Workmanship   ESm- 

ployed  in  Construction 16mo,  3  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    Vol.  I Small  4 to,  10  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Large  8vo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron.    {In  jn-eparatian,) 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8yo,  7  50 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.  (Henning.) 

2  vols,,  8vo,  7  50 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Bnilding  and  Decoration 8vo,  6  00 

Merriman's  Text-book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1  00 

Metcalfs  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  00 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo,  5  00 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12mo,  1  25 

Smith's  Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  8  00 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo,  2  00 

"         Text-book  on  Roads  and  Payements 12mo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  Parts,  Svo,  8  00 

Part  I. — ^Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Metal- 
lurgy    8vo,  2  00 

Part  n.— Iron  and  Steel 8yo,  3  50 

Part  m. — ^A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and   Their  Constituents 8yo,  2  50 

Thurston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction 8yo,  5  00 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 8vo,  4  00 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus.     (A  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers.) 

16mo,  morocco,  3  00 

"       Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo,  1  25 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  2  00 

**        Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  3  00 

EAILWAY  ENOINEEBINO. 

Berg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads.  .4to,  5  00 

Brooks's  Handbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location. .  16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Butts's  Civil  Engineer's  Field-book 16mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Crandall's  Transition  Curve 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  60 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  Tramways. Small  4to,  half  mor.,  12  50 
"        "Engineering"  and  Electric  Ti-action  Pocket-book. 

16mo,  morocco,  4  00 

Dredge's  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:     (1879.)  .Paper,  5  00 
•  Drmker's  Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills. 

4to,  half  morocco,  25  00 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Explorers'  Guide. 

16mo«  morocco,  2  50 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Exca- 
vations and  Embankments 8yo,  1  00 

Naffle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 16mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Philbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers 16mo,  morocco,  3  00 

Pratt  and  Alden's  Street-railway  Road-bed 8vo,  2  00 
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Searles's  Field  Engineering 16mo,  morocco,  3  00 

'*        Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formule  and  Earthwork Svo,  1  50 

^  Trautwine'8  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Ex- 
cavations and  Embankments  by  the  Aid  of  Dia- 
grams   8vo,  2  00 

^         **  The  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curves 

for  Railroads 12mo,  morocco,  2  50 

*         "           Cross-section  Sheet Paper,  25 

Webb's  Railroad  Construction 8vo,  4  00 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways. . 

Small  8vo,  5  00 


DEAWINO. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery .8vo,  2  60 

♦  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

Durley's  Elementary  Text^book  of  the  Kinematics  of  Machines. 

{In  preparation,) 

Hill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective. .  8vo,  2  00 
Jonea's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I. — ^Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1  50 

Part  II. — ^Form,  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo,  3  00 

MacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  3  00 

"         Kinematics;  or,  Practical  Mechanism 8vo,  5  00 

"         Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

"          Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  1  50 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stone-cutting 8vo,  1  50 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompson.) 8vo,  3  50 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to,  5  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2  00 

"      Textrbook  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Ma- 
chine   Design 8vo,  3  00 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.)  .8vo,  2  50 
Warren's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical 

Drawing   12mo,  1  00 

"        Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations 12mo,  1  25 

"        Manual  of  Elementary  Proiection  Drawing 12mo,  1  50 

*'        Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Per- 
spective of  Form  and  Shadow 12mo,  1  00 

"       Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry 12mo,  1  25 

"        Primary  Geometry 12mo,  75 

"        Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows,  and  Per- 
spective     8vo,  3  50 

"        General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo,  3  00 

"        Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .8vo,  7  50 
*'        Problems,    Theorems,   and   Examples   in  Descriptive 

Gteometr^ 8vo,  2  60 

Weisbach's  Kinematics  and  the  Power  of  Transmission.     (Herr- 
mann and  Klein.) 8vo,  5  00 

Whelpley's   Practical   Instruction   in   the  Art  of  Letter   En- 
graving  12mo,  2  00 

Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying 8vo,  3  50 

Wilson's  Free-hand  Perspective 8vo,  2  60 

Woolf's  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry. . Large  8vo,  3  00 
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ELECTEICITT  AM)  PHYSICS. 

Anthony    and    Brackett's    Text- book    of    Physics.     (Magie.) 

Small  8ro,  3  OO 
Anthony's  Lecture-notes  on  the  The<H7  o^  Electrical  Measur- 

ments    12mo,  1  00- 

Benjamin's    History   of    Electricity 8vo,  3  00 

Benjamin's  Voltaic  Cell 8vo.  3  OO 

Classen's  Qantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.      Her- 

rick  and  Boltwood.) 8vo,  3  00 

Crehore    and  Squier's  Polariziag  Photo-chronograph 8ya,  3  00 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  Tram  ways.. Small  4to,  half  mor..  12  50 
Dawson's   "Engineering"  and   Electric  Traction   Pocket-book. 

16mo,  morocco,  4  00 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power. .  12mo,  3  00 

Gilbert's  De  Magnete.     (Mottelay.) 8vo,  2  50 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo,  2  OO 

"         Telescopic    Mirror-scale    Method,   Adjustments,    and 

Tests  Large  8vo,  75- 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8vo,  3  OO 

Le  Chatelier*s  High-temperature  Measurements.     (Boudouard — 

Burgess.) 12mo,  3  00 

Lob's  Electrolysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Lorenz*) 12mo,  1  00 

Lyons's  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena 8vo,  C  OO 

•Michie.    Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound   and 

Light 8vo.  4  OO 

Kiaudet's    Elementary   Treatise    on    Electric    Batteries     (Fish- 
back.)    12mo,  2  50 

•  Parshall  and  Ilobart's  Electric  Generator8..Small  4to,  half  mor.,  10  00 
Thurston's  Stationary  Steam-engines 8vo,  2  50 

•  Tillman,    Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat 8vo,  1  50 

Tory  and  Pitcher.    Manual  of  Laboratory  Physics.  .Small  8vo.  2  00 

LAW. 

•  Davis.    Elements  of  Law 8vo,  2  50 

•  "        Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  States.  .8vo,  7  00 

•  Sheep,  7  60 

Manual  for  Courts-martial lGmo»  morocco,  1  50 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo,  0  00 

Sheep,  6  50 
"      Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  En- 
gineering and  Architecture 8vo,  5  OO 

Sheep,  5  50 

"       Law  of  Contracts 8vo,  3  00- 

Winthrop's  Abridgment  of   Militar^^   Law 12mo,  2  50 

MANUFACTUEES. 

Beaumont's  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture. . .  .12mo,  1  50 
Bemadou's  Smokeless  Powder — Nitro-cellulose  and  Tlieory  of 

the  Cellulose  Molecule f2mo,  .  2  50 

Bolland's  Iron  Founder 12mo,  cloth,  2  50 

"        "  The  Iron  Founder  "  Supplement 12mo,  2  50 

"        Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry 

Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Moulding 12mo,  3  00 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives Svo,  4  00 

Eflfront's  Enzymes  and  their  Applications.  (Prescott.)  [In  preparation.} 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 18mo.  1  00 
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Ford's  Boiler  MAking  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemists'  Handbook 8vo,  3  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron.     {In  preparation,) 

Metcalf's  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12ino,  2  00 

Metcalf's  Cost  of  Manufaetures — ^And  the  Administration  of 

Workshops,  Public  and  Private 8vo,  5  00 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Construction 4to,  10  00 

•  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-dveine. 8vo,  25  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  MetiQs 8vo,  3  00 

"      Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo4  2  00 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. 

16mo,  morocco,  3  00 
"         Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chem- 
ists  16mo,  morocco,  2  00 

Thurston's  Manual  <rf  Steam-boilers,  their  Designs,  Construc- 
tion and  Operation 8vo,  6  00 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives. 8vo,  4  00 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2  50 

"      Moulder's  Text-book 12mo,  2  60 

Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  8vo,  2  60 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover. . ; 8vo,  3  00 

Woodbury's   Fire  Protection  of  Mills 8vo,  2  60 


MATHEMATICS. 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  1  50 

*  Bass's  Elements  of  Differential  Calculus 12mo,  4  00 

Briggs'a  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Qeometry 12mo,  1  00 

Chapman's  Elementary  Course  in  Theory  of  liquations. .  .12mo,  1  50 

C^ompton's  Manual  of  Logarithmic  Computations 12rao,  1  50 

Davis's  Introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra 8vo,  1  60 

Halsted's  Elements  of  Geometry 8vo,  1  75 

"         Elementaiy  Synthetic  Greometry. 8vo,  1  50 

Johnson's  Three-place  Logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  size, pap.,  16 

100  copies  for  5  00 

Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8  X  10  inches,  25 

10  copies  for  2  00 
"          Elementary    Treatise    on    the    Integral    Calculus. 

Small  8vo,  1  50 

"          Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12rao,  1  00 

''         Treatise    on    Ordinary    and    Partial     Differential 

Equations Small  8vo,  3  50 

"         Theory    of    Errors     and     the    Method     of    Least 

Squares  12mo,  1  50 

*  *'          Theoretical  Mechanics ...  12mo,  3  00 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass.    Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarith- 

mic and  Other  Tables 8vo,  3  00 

"         Trigonometry.    Tables  published  separately.  .Each,  2  00 

Merriman  and  Woodward.    Higher  Mathematics 8vo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares 8vo,  2  00 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential 

Calculus Small  8vo,  3  OO 

*'  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.   2  vols. 

in  one Small  8vo,  2  60 

Wood's  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8vo,  2  00 

"       Trigometry:  Analytical,  Plane,  and  Spherical 12mo,  1  00 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEEBIHa. 

MATERIALS  OF  BNGINEESIKG,  STBAM  BN6INES 
AKD  BOILERS. 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  fcH*  Buildings 12mo,  2  60 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2  60 

•  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

Benjamin's  Wrinkles  and  Recipes 12mo,  2  00 

Carpenter's  Experimental  B^ngineering 8yo,  6  00 

"          Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings Syo,  3  00 

Clerk's  Gas  and  Oil  Engine Small  8yo,  4  00 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing 12mo,  1  60 

"           Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo,  1  60 

Durley's  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  kinematics  of  Machines. 

[In  fn-eparation,) 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power  . .  12mo,  3  00 

"        Rope   Driving 12mo,  2  00 

Gill's  Gas  an  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers 12mo,  1  26 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication 12mo,  1  00 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I. — ^Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1  60 

Part  II. — ^Form,  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo,  3  0§ 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers'  Pocket-book I6mo,  morocco,  6  00 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission.    {In  preparation,) 

MacCord's  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism 8yo,  6  00 

**         Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

"         Velocity  Dia^ams 8vo,  1  60 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawuig.     (Thompson.) 8vo,  3  60 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo,  3  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 8vo,  2  00 

**      Text-book    of    Mechanical    Drawing    and    Elementary 

Machine  Design 8vo,  3  00 

Richards's  Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machin- 
ery and  Mill  Work 8vo,  3  00 

"         Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor  and  the 

Laws  of  Energetics 12mo,  I  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .8voy  7  60 
Weisbach's  Kinematics  and  the  Power  of  Transmission.     (Herr- 
mann—Klein.)    8vo,  6  00 

"         Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.     (Herr- 
mann—Klein.)    8vo,  6  00 

"         Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.     (Du  Boi8.).8vo,  6  00 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8vo,  2  60 

MATERIALS  OF  ENOINEEBINO. 

Bovev's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures.  .8vo»  7  60 
Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineer- 
ing   8vo,  6  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  C^utructton Large  8vo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron.    {In  preparation.) 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  50 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.     (Kenning.) 8vo,  7  50 

Meirriman'4  Text-book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vOy  4  00 

**          Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  I  00 
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Metcalf s  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steelueers 12mo,  2  00 

Smith's  Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  vols.,  8vo,  8  00 

Part  U.—Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3  50 

Part  III. — ^A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and  their  Constituents 8vo,  2  50 

Thurston's  Text>book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction 8vo,  5  UO 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials  and  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  2  00 

"       Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8yo,  3  00 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILEBS. 

•  Camot's  Reflections  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.     (Thurston.) 

12mo,  1  50 
Dawson's  "  Engineering  "  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. 

16mo,  morocco,  4  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy. 

12mo,  2  00 

Button's  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8vo,  6  00 

"        Heat  and  Heat-engines 8vo,  5  00 

Kent's  Steam-boiler  Economy 8yOy  4  00 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8yo,  1  50 

MacCord's   Slide-valves 8vo,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modern  Locomotive  Construction 4to,  10  00 

Peabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 12mo,  1  60 

*'        Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam  and 

Other  Vapors 8vo,  1  00 

*'       Thermodynamics    of    the    Steam-engine    and    Other 

Heat-engines 8vo,  5  00 

"         Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines 8vo,  2  50 

Peabody  and  Miller.    Steam-boilers 8vo,  4  00 

Pray's  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator Large  8vo,  2  50 

Pupin's  Thermodynamics  of  Reversible  Cycles   in  Gases  and 

Saturated    Vapors.     (Osterberg.) 12mo,  1  26 

Reagan's  Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Engineeri^g 12mo,  2  00 

Rontgen's  Principles  of  Thermodynamics.     (Ihi  Bois.). . .  .8vo,  5  00 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management. .  12mOy  2  00 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice.  .12mo,  2  50 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo,  3  00 

Spanrfer's   Valve-gears 8vo,  2  50 

"         Notes  on  Thermodynamics 12mo,  1  00 

Thurston's  Handy  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

"          Manual  of  the  Steam-engine 2  vols.,  8vo,  10  00 

Part  I.— History,  Structure,  and  Theory 8vo,  6  00 

Part  n. — Desiffn,  Construction,  and  Operation 8vo,  6  00 

Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use 

of  the  Indicator  and  the  Prony  Brake 8vo,  5  00 

"          Stationarjr  Steam-engines 8vo,  2  50 

"          Steam-boiler  Explosions  in   Theory   and    in    Prac- 
tice   12mo,  1  50 

"         Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  Their  Designs,  Construc- 
tion, and  Operation 8vo,  5  00 

Weisbach's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.     (Du  Bois.).  .8vo,  5  00 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design 8vo,  5  00 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Steam-boilers.     (Flather) lOrao,  2  60 

Wood's    Thermodynamics,    Heat    Motors,    and    Refrigerating 

Machines  8vo,  4  00 
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MECEAVICS  AHB  MACHIHEBY. 

Beit's  KinematicB  of  Machineiy 8vo,  2  50 

Borey's  Strength  of  MaterialB  and  Theory  of  Structures.  .8vo,  7  50 

Chofrda].*-EztractB  from  Letters ". 12mo,  2  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  E^neering. Svo,  6  00 

**         Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics 8vo,  2  00 

Compton's  First  Lemons  in  Metal- working 12mo,  1  50 

Compton  and  De  Groodt.    The  Speed  Lathe 12mo,  1  50 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing 12mo,  1  50 

"         Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo,  1  50 

Dana's  Text-book   of  Elementary  Mechanics   for   the   Use  of 

Colleges  and  Schools 12mo,  1  50 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making 12mo,  2  00 

Dredge's  Record  of  the  Transportation  Exhibits  Building  of  the 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 4to,  half  mor.,  5  00 

Du  Bois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mcohanics: 

Vol.  I. — Kinematics 8vo,  3  50 

Vol.  11.— Statics 8vo,  4  00 

Vol.  III.— Kinetics 8vo,  3  50 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    Vol.  I Small  4to,  10  00 

Durley's  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  Kinematics  of  Machines. 

{In  preparation,) 

Fit2gerald's  Boston  Machinist I6mo,  1  00 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power.  12mo,  3  00 

"        Rope    Driving 12mo,  2  00 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication 12mo,  1  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing 18mo,  75 

*  Johnson's  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo,  3  00 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I.— Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1  60 

Part  II. — ^Form,  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo,  3  00 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission,    (/n  preparation.) 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  60 

MacCord's  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism 8vo,  5  00 

"          Velocity  Diagrams 8vo,  1  50 

Merriman's  Text- book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materiala 8vo,  4  00 

♦  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  4  00 

Reagan's  Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Engineering 12mo,  2  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2  00 

"      Text-book    of    Mechanical    Drawing    and    Elementary 

Machine  Design 8vo,  3  00 

Richards's  Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  60 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Sinclair's  Locomotive-engine  Running  and  Management.  .12nio,  2  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's   Treatise  on  Friction   and  Lost  Work   in  Machin- 
ery and  Mill  Work 8vo,  3  00 

"  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the 

Laws  of  Energetics 12mo,  I  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .8vo,  7  50 
Weisbach's    Kinematics     and     the     Power    of    Transmission. 

(Herrman — Klein.)    8vo,  5  00 

"  Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.    (Herr- 

(man — Klein.)    8vo,  5  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  3  00 

"       Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 12nio,  1  25 

*'       Turbines  8vo,  2  50 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 4to,  1  00 
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METALLUBOY. 

Egleston's  Metallurgy  of  Silver,  Gold,  and  Mercury: 

Vol.  I.-Silver 8vo,  7  50 

Vol.  II.— Gold  and  Mercury 8vo,  7  60 

Keep's  Cast  Iron.     (In  preparation,) 

Kunhardt's  Practice  of  Ore  Dressing  in  Lurope 8yo,  1  50 

Le  Cha teller's  High- temperature  Measurements.     (Boudouard — 

Biirgese.)  12mo,  3  00 

Met  calf's  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.    In  Three  Parts 8vo,  8  00 

Part  II.— Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3  50 

Part  III. — A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and  Their  Constituents 8yo,  2  50 

MINERALOOT. 

Barringer's    Description    of    Minerals    of    Commercial    Value. 

Oblong,  morocco,  2  50 

Boyd's  Resources   of   Southwest   Virginia 8vo,  3  00 

"       Map  of  Southwest  Virginia Pocket-book  form,  2  00 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.     (Penfield.)  .8vo,  4  00 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals 8vo,  paper,  1  00 

Cloth,  1  26 

''         Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Minerals 8yo,  3  50 

Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy Large  8vo,  half  leather,  12  50 

First  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "  System  of  Mineralogy." 

Laiige  8vo,  1  OU 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy 8yo,  4  OO 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 12mo,  1  50 

Catalogue  of  American  Localities  of  Minerals .  Large  8vo,  1  00 

"      Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 12mo,  2  00 

Egleston's  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Synonyms 8yo,  2  50 

Hussak's     The    Determination     of     Rock-forming     Minerals. 

(Smith.) Small  8vo,  2  00 

*  Penfield's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of 

Mineral  Tests 8vo,  paper,  60 

Ro^enbusok's  Microscopical  Physiography  of  the  Rock-making 

Minerals.      (Idding's.) , 8vo,  5  00 

*  Tillman's  Text- book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks..  8  vo,  2  00 
Williams's  Manual  of  Lithology 8vo>  3  00 

HININa. 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines 12mo,  2  50 

Boyd's  Resources  of  Southwest  Virginia 8vo,  3  00 

"       Map  of  Southwest  Virginia Pocket-book  form,  2  00 

^Drinker's     Tunneling,     Explosive    Compounds,     and     Rock 

Drills 4to,  half  morocco,  25  00 

Eissler's  Modern  High  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

Croodyear'a  Coal-mines  of  the  Western  Coast  of   the  United 

States    12mo,  2  60 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mininc. 8vo,  4  00 

Kunhardt'a  Practice  of  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe 8vo,  1  60 

O'Driscoll's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,  2  00 

Sawyer's  Accidents  in  Mines 8vo,  7  00 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  60 

Wilson's  Chlorination  Process 12mo,  1  60 
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Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining 12mo,  2  OO 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventila- 
tion   12nio,  1  25 

SANITAKT  SCIENCE. 

Fol well's  Sewerage.    (Designing,  Construction  and  Maintenance.) 

8vo,  3  OO 

"         Water-supply    Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1  60 

"        Water-filtration  Works 12mo,  2  60 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  House-inspection 16mo,  1  00 

Goodrich's  Economical  Din>ogal  of  Towns'  Refuse. .  .Demy  Svo,  8  50 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  3  00 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo,  1  26 

Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  San- 
itary Standpoint 8vo,  6  00 

"        Examination    of   Water.      (Chemical    and    Bacterio- 
logical.)     12mo,  1  25 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  E«ngineering 8vo,  2  00 

Nichols's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Mainly  from  a  Chemical 

and  Sanitary  Standpoint.)     (1883.)  8vo,  2  50 

Ogden's  Sewer  Design 12mo,  2  00 

Richards's  Oost  of  Food.    A  Study  in  Dietaries 12mo,  1  00 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sani- 
tary   Standpoint 8vo,  2  00 

Richards's  Cost  of  jLiving  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science.  12mo,  1  00 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage 8vo,  3  50 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  5  00 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water Svo,  3  50 

Woodnull's  Notes  on  Military  Hygiene 16mo,  1  50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings 8vo,  2  00 

Emmons's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ex- 
cursion  of   the    International    Congress    of   Geologists. 

Large  8to,  1  50 

Ferrel's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8vo,  4  00 

ILihies's  American  Railway  Management 12mo,  2  50 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

Mounted  chart,  1  25 

"      Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sound 16mo,  1  00 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1824- 

1894 Small   8vo,  3  00 

Rotherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  8vo,  2  00 

"  Critical  Emphasised  New  Testament 12mo,  1  50 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog 8vo,  3  60 

Totten's  Important  Question  in  Metrology 8vo,  2  50 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 4to,  1  00 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.    Small  Hospitals,  Establishment  and 
Maintenance,  and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture, 

with  Plans  for  a  SmaU  Hospital 12mo,  1  25 

HEBBEW   AHB    CHAIDEE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language 8vo,  3  00 

"       Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 12mo,  1  25 

*'       Hebrew  Chrestomathy 8vo,  2  00 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament 

Scriptures.     (Tregelles.) Small  4to,  half  morocco,  5  00 

Letteris's  Hebrew  Bible 8vo,  2  25 
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PREFACE. 


Tn  wMk  I  htm  mOmitkm  it  ntt  ikm  IMoiy  of  a  potj.  hm  ikm  hamn  tf  mm  «r  ^  grailMt  i«td«- 
«iMi  ew  «lfcetod  in  bw— i  t<fciw*-fli>  MKoty  of  a  niglitv  ib^m  eoodBuitoM  to  tke  wotM  iktM  etiim- 
ifM  ago,  attd  of  wkMi  the  oMntfon  h  aliU  evaiTwlMn  d&MmiUa  in  on  own  days.  Tha  Uaiait  af  te 
JUfoimatiaii  is  altdj^Mhar  diatanet  liroa  ilw  Uacaiy  af  PiotaalaiitiMB.  In  tha  foraiar,  all  baara  tha  chaiaattfaf 
•  voganaiation  of  baiaaa  naiiiie,  a  raiigiawa  and  aaead  tnasfamatioB,  avMaalhig  Cm  God  hfaotalf.  la  tha 
lattar,  we  aaa  too  oftaii  a  |{laiteg  dmavatiaii  of  irat  priaeiplaa,  tha  oaofliet  of  partiaa,  a  aactariao  apii^  Mid 
tho  oaaiatioii  of  orifMa  fotamta.  Tha  hiataiy  of  PmaMantMm  Might  alafaathaattaatioa  oidj  of  PloiMMttta. 
Tiw  bistoiy  of  tha  Rafonnation  ia  a  book  for  all  Chriatiaiia,  or  rathar  for  aH  -oiai^kiBd. 


An  blatofiaaniajehooaahia  poitiailibthafiahlbaiRahiM.    Be  May  lunata  tha  matofanta  whiahchaaia 

^'      •  "• '  jjrjb 

„       .  ia,lathMparioia 

which,  under  tha  name  <a  Rerolationa,  bring  forth  a  natioot  or  aoeiatj  at  large,  for  a  new  eiOt  and  la  a  MNr 


^e  aiMeitor  aspaet  af  a  nation,  or  of  the  warid ;  er  ha  Mav  raeoid  that  tMnaoil  pngiaaaion  of  a  nation, 
«honh,  or  of  oiaakind,  whieh  gasMally  fattoara  Mighty  ahangaa  ia  aaaM  lalatioBn.    Both  Aaaa  ~ 
of  hirtarf  aia  of  high  JMpottMwe.    Bnl  tha  ynblioinMwt  bm  aaaaad  t»  tarn,  by  prafetaaca. 


Of  the  laat  kind  ia  te  ttauaftuMation  whirii,  wiOi  vary  ibaUa jMMMai  I  hatia  attaMpMd  to  daaatOOk  hi  te 
liope  that  the  beanty  of  the  aabjeet  will  eompoiiaate  ibr  my  inaoffleieney.  The  naoM  of  tha  riatftrffaa  wWtlh 
«  ^ .-. .- ..  ..  ,         ^  ^  ^ ... .__  ^i — ^.  ^^ ^^    ■-  noenfcond  tt  withmfdH.    Bnt 

iflUM.  It  ia  a  aoMelhing  ne# 
»  ptoaiooely  la  the  eloaa  of  the  laat  oantuy^ 
"ahippy-  awoodorftilliefol«tion**waa 
)  eKpiasnoD.  The  Refomatlon,  betaf  tha  to-aatabliAMani  of  te  ^noiplea  of  priMitifo  OhriMnnlty,  waa 
llMTeveneof  ararolt  It  waaamovoManl  tManaralivi  of  that  whiohwaadaetined  to  tovivo;  bnt  eonaaiw^ 
fiof  of  that  whieh  ia  to  ataod  foratar.  ^-^-^—^  -- •  -"^^  *-'- — - 
prineipal  of  the  eqaality  of  eoola  in  thi 
wlueh  aasQBied  tb  pkce  itaelf  between  ( 

mam  of  eoeial  order,  that  there  ia  no  power  M  what  hi  of  God-^-aadoallad  on  all  Man  to  lore  the  biaihreh, 
to  fMT  Ged,-te  honoor  the  king. 

The  Reformation  ia  entiialy  diatingoiahad  froM  the  lOTatotiena  of  antiqaiiy,  and  Imn  the  giaater  part  Af 
dioae  of  modem  tunea.  In  thaee,  the  ^nestion  ia  oneof  politfoa,  and  tha  ebjeot  nrepoeed  ia  the  oaMbliehManr 
or  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  one  ar  of  the  Many.  The  love  of  timh»  of  holinaaa,  of  otatnal  thinga,  waa 
tke  aimple  and  powarfbl  apring  whieh  gave  ftkiei  to  that  wUoh  wt  have  to  narrate.  It  ia  tha  eridenee  of  a 
giadoal  advanoa  in  homan  natore.  In  troth,  if  nan,  Inatoad  ef  eeeUng  only  material,  tenponl,  and  ealthhr 
^—  —  '^ladvaneaa.hopiamaiae.   Tto 

ge  tlMt  the  attnggla  of  oor  own 
r  troth,  by  a  trioMph  yat  moia  apMtaal  and  gieifaiii. 


■war.  OhrialiaBity  and  tha  RaJbraMtten,  while  they  eetabliihod  the  giaal 
in  the  eight  of  God«  and  ooaHomod  the  naorpatiana  of  a  prood  priaathoed, 
preen  the  OnaMr  and  hie  eraolnra,  at  tha  mow  tlMo  laid  down  aa  a  flrat  olo- 


gtaooai  aovanoe  m  noman  natore.  in  trotn,  if  man,  ttatoad  ef  eeeking  only  material,  to 
mtereata,  aima  at  a  highar  abject,  and  aeaka  epiiitaal  and  humortal  bltmtogi,  ha  advaneea,  1 
Heformatton  ia  one  of  the  moot  memordde  daya  of  thia  pragraaa.  It  ia  a  nledge  tlMt  tha  < 
timee  will  terminate  in  iavoor  of  troth,  by  a  triomph  yat  mate  apMtaal  and  gieifaiii. 

Chrietianiw  and  the  Rafbrmation  an  two  of  the  oMitaat  lOVolMfcrna  in  hiatoiy.  They  waio  «»t  limited  to 
one  nation,  Itka  the  Tariooa  politieal  navOMonta  whieh  hiateiy  looMda,  bat  extandad  to  many  natienaj  and 
ihm  elieeta  we  destined  to  bo  iblt  to  the  enda  of  the  earth. 

Chrtatianity  and  the  Refonnetien  aie,  indeed,  dio  aame  lovotation,  bat  working  at  diilbiont  perioda,  end  hi 
#inimilar  circanntaneae.  They  differ  in  aacondary  fealoree :  they  are  alike  in  their  drat  linea  and  loading 
eharaeterietiee.  The  one  ia  the  re-appearanao  of  the  other.  The  former  doaea  the  old  oider  of  things ;  tna 
latter  begins  the  new.  Between  theM  la  ^  middle  age.  One  is  the  ptfent  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  maghMr 
ie,  in  some  respects,  inferior,  she  baa,  in  others,  charictefa  ahegother  peeoNar  to  herself. 

1h»  snddenneas  of  its  action  is  one  of  these  eharicters  of  the  Roformalion.  The  great  refototiona  whfeh 
have  drawn  after  them  the  fall  ef  a  Aotoanhy,  or  tn  entho  ofaange  of  poHtiaal  svatem,  or  lannched  the  human 
mind  in  a  new  career  of  development,  have  been  slowly  and  gmdaally  prepared ;  the  power  to  be  displaced 
haa  long  been  mined  ;  and  ita  principal  anppovta  have  giten  way.  It  waa  oven  thoa  at  the  intiodoction  of 
Ghriatianity.  Bot  the  ReformatiOtt,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  olfcr  a  diflbrent  aspeot.  The  Chmch  of 
Rome  is  seen,  nnder  Leo  X,  in  all  its  strength  aM  glory.  A  monk  apeaks-'-and  in  the  half  of  Europe  thia 
power  and  glory  sttddenly  cmmMe  mto  dust.  This  rsvohition  remlnde  us  of  the  words  by  which  the  Son  of 
Ood  announces  his  second  advent :  **  As  the  Kghtnmg  cometh  forth  ftom  the  weet  and  shmeUi  onto  tho  east, 
ao  ahall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be." 

This  rapidity  is  inex^icable  to  thooe  who  aee  b  this  great  event  only  a  reform ;  who  mike  it  simply  an  act 
of  critical  jddgment,  consisting  in  a  choice  of  doctrinee  ■  the  abandoning  of  some,  the  i^ieaaitiir^g  ouets,  and 
eombhnng  theso  retained,  so  aa  to  make  of  them  a  now  eode  of  doctrine. 

How  could  an  entire  poople  1  how  could  many  natfona  have  so  rspidly  performed  eo  difficnh  a  work  ^  llbW 
could  such  an  act  of  criticsl  judgment  kindle  the  enthusiasm  indispensable  to  greet  and  eapeciallt  to  stiddep 
XoYolutions  ?  Bat  ^e  Reformation  was  an  event  of  a  vety  diflerent  kind  ;  and  thia,  its  history  win  prove.  It 
waa  the  pouring  forth  anew  of  that  life  whieh  Ohrlstnnity  had  brought  into  the  worid.  It  was  the  trihmnh  Of 
^e  noblest  of  doctrines^of  that  which  animates  those  who  reeeive  it  with  the  purest  and  most  powerful  aib- 
^niiaam— the  doctrine  of  FatfA-^he  doctrine  of  €hnee^lf  the  Reformation  had  been  what  many  Oadkolv^ 
and  Proteatanu  imagtoe^if  it  had  been  that  negative  eystem  of  a  nentive  reaaon,  which  lejecta  #Kh  chfldiHi 
ittjAtience  whatever  disploisea  it,  and  disowns  the  grsnd  ideaa  and  leading  trutfaa  of  universal  Chrittiiniin^ 
it  would  never  have  ovorpassed  the  threrfMld  of  an  academy,  of  a  eknster,  or  «ven  of  a  monk**  edi.  fibt ft 
liad  no  sympathy  with  what  is  commonly  hitended  by  the  word  ProtesUtitism.  fbr  ftdM  havh^g  anfttihMd  ih^ 
)ou  of  viui  energy,  it  aroae  at  oncO  like  a  man  fell  of  strei^tb  and  rescdotion. 

Two  conaiderhtions  win  account  for  Am  rapidity  and  oxtont  of  thia  rowlation.  OneoffliManttllboMM^ 
MQod,theothMaiMiig«ian.    The  ifflpnlae  waa  given  by  an  nnaaan  hahd  «f  powtt,  and  tha  ehaaga  whwh 
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look  pltMWMth«  work  of  GM.  TUft  wfllbothocop^atmoiiiviAoC  kjovvy  OMwliooMMiteo  liMMlb> 
joek  with  inputialiiy  and  tttenUon,  and  doM  »ot  toft  in  a  aQporficial  tiow.  Bot  tko  luaCorian  Ihm  a.  frithor 
office  to  perform:  God  actt  by  teeoDd  causes.  Many  cireumsUncoe,  whieh  haTO  ofton  eeeaped  obaorvitttimit 
flTsdusIlv  DrenaFsd  men  for  the  meat  traDsfoxiiutian  of  the  aixteasth  eentiinr.  ao  that  the  hnaan  miad  was  ripo 


gradually  prepared  men  for  the  great  traDsfoxiiutioD  of  the  aUtMBthoonUirjr,  ao  that  the  human  i 
when  the  boar  of  its  emaocipaiioQ  arrived. 

The  office  of  the  hiaiarian  is  tooombine  these  two  prtadpal  efeawnla  in  the  pktaio  he  pnaenla.  TMn  in 
.  what  is  attempted  in  the  preeent  work.  We  shall  be  easily  ondemood,  so  long  as  we  inteatigato  the  nop— d 
aiy  oausas  which  cootributsd  to  bring  abeot  the  levolatiott  we  have  nndsftalnn  to  deseribok  Mnay  wiil»  dop- 
b^Mt  be  slosrer  of  comprebennon,  and  will  be  inclined  even  to  chaige  oa  with  anpciatitieo,  wben  we  nkall 
ascribe  to  God  the  aceonpyahment  of  the  work.  And  yel  that  thonghtia  what  we  partiealattTchsrish.  The 
histoiy  ukes  as  iu  guiding  star  the  simple  and  pregnant  tenth  that  Gon  is  in  HistonT.  Sot  this  trnlh  is 
eommooly  fouotten,  and  sometioaes  disputed.  It  seema  fit,  thenfiMo»  that  we  ahould  open  oor  viewa,«a(d  by 
80  doing  justify  the  course  we  haye  taken. 

.  •  In  these  days,  history  can  no  longer  be  that  dead  letter  of  faeta  to  recording  which  the  mfiwity  of  tbe 
earlier  historians  confioed  themselves.  It  is  felt  tba^  aa  in  aan'a  ottoroi  so  in  his  history,  them  aiw  t«w 
elements— matter  and  spirit.  Our  great  writeia,  unwilling  to  reeCriet  tboMeelvea  to  the  ptodoctkm  of  m  oiiii- 
pie  reciul,  which  would  have  been  bnt  a  bairea  chioniele,  ha.vn  aonght  for  aome  principle  of  life  to  aninanle 
the  materials  of  the  psst. 

Some  have  borrowed  such  a  principle  from  the  rnlea  of  art ;  they  have  aimed  at  the  simplicity,  truth,  nod 
.fiauresfH€  of  description ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  nanativea  (mm  by  the  intoreet  of  tbe  eweata 
themselves.         ^  < 

Others  have  sought  in  philosophy  the  spirit  which  should  fecundate  their  laboors.  With  incidents  they 
have  intermingled  reflections,  iostnictions,  political  and  f^oaophic  truths,  and  have  thus  enlivened  their  reci- 
tals with  a  moral  which  they  have  elicited  from  them,  or  ideaa.they  have  been  able  to  associato  with  them. 

Both  theae  methods  aisj  doubtless,  useful,  and  shonld  bo  enployed  within  eertoin  limits.  But  there  in 
another  source  whence  we  must  sbove'  all  seek  for  the  abiUty  to  enter  into  the  understanding,  the  mind,  and 
the  life  of  past  agea ;  and  this  is  Religion.  History  most  live  by  that  principle  of  life  which  is  proper  to  it, 
and  that  life  is  God.  He  most  be  scLiowledged  and  proclaimed  in  history  ;  and  the  eourse  of  events  must 
,be  diaplayed  as  the  annals  of  the  government  of  a  Sii|N(enie  Disposer. 

I  have  descended  into  the  lisU  to  which  the  recitals  of  oor  bistnriana  attraeted  me.  I  have  there  aeon  tbe 
actiooa  of  men  and  of  nations  developing  themselves  with  power,  and  encountering  in  hoetile  colliaion ;  I 
have  heard  I  know  not  what  clangour  of  arms ;  but  nowhere  baa  my  attention  been  directed  te4he  majeatic 
aspect  of  the  Judge  who  presides  over  the  struggle. 

And  yet  there  is  a  principal  of  movement  emanating  from  God  himself,  in  all  the  changes  aasong  nationo. 
God  boka  upon  that  wide  stage  on  which  the  generationa  of  men  enceeeaively  meet  and  straggle.  He  in 
then,  it  is  true,  an  invisible  God ;  but  if  the  probner  multitude  paaa  before  Him  without  noticing  Him,  be* 
oauae  he  is  '« a  God  that  bidetlf  himeelf,"  tboogbifnl  apirite,  and  auch  as  feel  their  need  of  the  principle  of  their 
being,  se«k  him  with  the  more  eaineatneea,  and  ai^  not  satiaAed  until  they  lie  proetrate  at  hia  feet  And 
their  aearch  is  richly  rewarded.  For,  from  the  beighta  to  which  they  an  obliged  to  climb  to  meet  their  God, 
the  worid*8  histoiy,  instead  of  offering,  aa  to  the  ignorant  crowd,  a  confnaed  chaos,  appears  a  majeetic  temple, 
which  the  invisible  band  of  God  erects,  and  which  rieee  to  Hia  glory  above  the  rock  of  humanity. 

Shall  we  not  acknowledge  the  band  of  God  in  tboee  great  men,  or  in  those  mighty  nationa  which  ariae^ 
come  forth,  aa  it  were,  from  tbe  duat  of  the  earth,  and  give  a  new  impulse,  a  new  form,  or  a^new  deetiny  to 
human  affaiia  1  Shall  we  not  acknowledge  Hia  hand  in  tboee  beroea  who  apring  up  among  men  at  afmointed 
times ;  who  display  activity  and  energy  beyond  tbe  ordinary  Ussita  of  bnman  strength  *,  and  around  wbooa 
individuals  and  nationa  gather,  aa  if  to  a  soperior  and  myateriona  power  ?  Who  Uoncbed  them  into  tbe  es- 
panae  of  agea,  like  comeU  of  vaat  extent  and  flaming  traina,  appeering  at  long  intervale,  to  acatter  among  the 
annerstitiouo  tribes  of  men  anticipatiena  of  plenty  aw  jev— hw  of  calamitiea  imd  loner  1  Who,  but  God  hiia- 
eelf?  Alexander  would  aeek  hia  own  origin  in  the  abodea  of  tbe  Divinity.  And  in  tbe  moat  toreligiooa  age 
then  ia  no  eminent  gloiy  bnt  is  ae^  m  some  way  er  other  aeidrii^  to  eonneat  itaelf  with  the  idea  of  divine 
interposition. 

And  those  nvolutions  which,  in  their  prognea,  pNcynlate  dynaatiea  and  nationa  to  tbe  duet,  thoae  hea^ 
of  ruin  which  we  meet  with  in  the  aands  of  the  deeert,  tboee  mueetic  ramaina  which  the  ield  of  human  h»> 
tory  offen  to  our  nflection,  do  they  not  testify  aloud  to  the  traui  that  God  ia  to  Hiatoiy  t  Gibbon,  aeated 
on  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  contemfMatlDg  ite  noble  nine,  acknowledged  the  intervention  of  a  auperiw  destiny. 
He  aaw,  he  felt  its  presence ;  whenver  his  eye  turned  it  mot  him ;  that  abadow  of  a  myateriona  power  nap- 
peered  from  behind  every  rain ;  and  he  conceived  the  proieet  of  depicting  ita  operation  in  the  disoiganixation, 
tbe  decline,  and  the  coiraption  of  that  power  of  Rome  wUch  had  enelaved  tbe  nationa.  Shall  not  that  mighty 
hand  which  thia  man  of  admirable  genius,  but  who  hsd  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesns  Christ,  diseeraed  among 
tk^acattored  monumenta  of  RomnTua  and  of  If  anua  Aarelina,  the  boaU  of  Cismfh  ^"^  Virgil,  "mjau'e  ti»> 
Ms,  and  Pompey'e  hoiaea,  be  eonfaeind  by  ue  as  the  band  of  our  God  t 

But  what  auperior  loatn  doea  the  tratb--that  God  ia  in  history  aconin  under  the  Ghriatian  diapenaationi 
What  ia  Jeans  Christ— but  God*s  purpose  in  the  world's  history  ?  It  waa  the  discovery  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  admitted  the  ffreateat  of  modein  biatoriana^  to  the  juat  eomprsbenaion  of  his  subject.  «  The  gospel,** 
aaya  he,  **  is  the  foliUnent  of  all  hopea,  tbe  perfection  of  all  philoaophy,  the  intetpnter  of  all  nvolutiona,  the 
key  to  all  the  eeeming  contradictiona  of  tbe  phyaical  and  moral  World,  it  ia  life,  it  ia  immortality.  Since  I 
hav«  known  the  Saviour,  everything  ia  dear ;  with  him,  then  ia  nothing  I  cannot  aolve."t 

Thue  apeaks  thia  distinguiahed  hiatorian ;  and,  in  troth,  ia  it  not  tbe  keyatone  of  the  aitb— is  it  not  the 
nysterioos  hood  which  bolda  together  tbe  thmga  of  the  earth,  and  oonnecto  them  with  those  of  .beaven--that 
God  baa  appeared  in  our  natun  ?  What  I  God  has  been  boin  into  this  world,  and  we  ^n  aaked  to  think 
and  write,  aa  if  He  wen  not  every  when  working  out  his  own  will  in  its  history  ?  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
God  of  human  history ;  the  very  lewlineea  of  bia  appearance  may  be  regarded  aa  one  proctf  of  it.    U  man 
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Hiilipn  &  ihtir  «v  »  abtllitf  «p«i  «ii«h»  w  kwk  «»  ■••  pnpiimtioni,  mattriiliy  tctftUiof ,  ai 
Bat  God,  whan  be  wtU  give  abide  or  ahelter,  takea  the  small  teed  which  the  new-boni  iofant  might  claap  m 
ita  feabta  hasd*  and  dapoaita  it  ia  the  baaom  of  the  eaith,  and  from  that  aeed,  unpeieeptible  in  ita  beginniqci 
he  jirodiiaaa  Ihe  mijeatic  tiaa^  ondar  whoia  ipreading  boogha  the  familiea  of  men  may  find  aheUat.    To 


aohieve  ^raat  leaolta  by  impeiceptible  means,  is  the  law  of  the  di?ine  dealioffa. 

thia  law  which  haa  raceived  ita  nobleet  illuatiation  in  Jeaua  Christ    The  religion  which  haa  i 


of  the  gataa  of  all  natiaoa,  which  at  thia  honr  vaigna,  or  hovom  over  all  the  uihea  of  the  earth,  frooa 
;  to  waet,  and  which  a?en  a  aeeptical  phiioaophy  ia  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  the  apiritoal  and  aooial 
law  of  thia  world ;  that  religioo,  than  which  there  ia  nothing  nobler  onder  the  Tault  of  heaven,  nay,  in  the 
▼ery  nnivene  of  creation;  what  waa  ita  commencement  1  ...  A  child  bom  in  the  meaneat  town  of  the  moat 
deapiaed  conntiy  of  the  earth ;  »  child  whoae  mother  had  not  even  what  falla  to  the  lot  of  the  most  indigent 
and  wxoCchad  women  of  oor  eitioe— a  room  to  hriiig  forth  in— a  child  boni  in  a  stable  and  placed  in  an  ox'e 
crib  . .  .  .  O  God !  I  acknowledge  thee  there,  and  1  adore  thee. 

The  Reformation  recognised  the  same  law  of  God'a  operationa :  and  it  had  the  oonscioosneaa  that  it  fulfilled 
it  The  thought  that  God  ia  in  hiatoiy  ia  often  put  forth  by  the  Reformers.  We  find  it  on  one  occaaion  in 
particular,  expressed  by  Luther,  under  one  oC  those  compa^aona  familiar  and  grotesque,  yet  not  without  a 
certain  aubUmity,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  oaiM,  that  he  might  be  understood  by  the  people.  "  The  world,*' 
eaid  he  one  day,  in  a  con  venation  with  hia  friend  at  table,  "  the  world  is  a  vast  and  grand  gaoM  of  cavda, 
made  up  of  empoiors,  kings,  and  princaa.  The  popoi  for  severU  centuries,  has  beaten  emperors,  princes,  and 
kings.  They  have  been  put  down  and  taken  up  bv  him.  Then  came  our  Lord  God ;  he  dealt  the  cards ;  ho 
took  the  most  worthleaa  of  them  all,  (Luther,)  and  with  it  he  hso  beaten  the  pope,  the  conqueror  of  the  kinge 
of  the  earth . .  .  There  is  theace  of  God.  •  *He  haa  caat  down  the  mi^ty  nom  their  aeata,  and  haa  exalted 
them  of  low  degree,'  aa  Mary  aaya.*' 

The  age  of  which  I  am  about  to  retrace  the  hiatoiy  ia  moat  important  for  oor  own  generation.  Man,  when 
4ie  fiaols  hia  weaknaaa,  ia  generally  inclined  to  seek  aasistance  in  the  institutions  he  sees  standing  around  hiaa, 
or  else  in  groundless  inventions  of  his  imagination.  The  historv  of  the  Reformation  shows  that  nothing  new 
4»n  be  wrought  with  "  old  things,*'  and  that  if,  according  to  the  SavicMir^s  word,  we  need  new  bottles  for 
new  wine,  we  need  also  new  wine  for  new  bottlea.  The  hiatory  of  the  Reformation  direcu  men  to  God, 
who  orders  all  events  in  hiatoiy ;  to  that  divine  word,  ever  ancient  in  the  eternal  naton  of  tha.trotha  it  coin 
taina,  ever  new  in  the  raffenerative  influence  it  exerciaea-^that  v^ord  which,  three  centoriea  ago,  purified  ao- 
•ciely,  brought  back  the  Suth  of  God  to  aoula  enfoebled  by  anperatition,  and  which,  in  every  age  of  man'a 
hiatory,  ia  Uie  aouice  whence  cometh  aalvation. 

It  ia  aingular  to  observe  many^peraona,  impelled  by  a  vague  deaire  to  believe  in.aomethiog  aettled,  addrasa* 
ing  thamaelvea  now-a-daya  to  old  Catholiciam.  In  one  view,  the  movement  ia  natural.  Religion  ia  ao  little 
known  (in'France)  that  man  acarce  think  of  finding  it  elaewhere  than  where  they  aea  it  inacribed  in  large 
iettera  on  a  banner  that  time  haa  made  venerable.  Wef  do  not  aay  that  all  Catholiciam  ia  incapable  of  afibid- 
ing  to  man  what  he  atanda  in  need  of.  We  think  Catholiciam  ahould  be  carefully  diatinguiah«d  from  popeiy. 
P^ery  ia,  in  our  judgment,  an  arronaooa  and  deatmctivo  ayatem ;  but  we  are  far  from  confoandiM  Catbolie- 
Jam  with  popery.  How  manyreapecUble  men,  how  many  aincare  Christiana  haa  not  the  Catholic  Choieb 
eompriaed  witun  ita  pale  !  What  important  aervicea  were  rendered  by  Catholiciam  to  the  exiatiiur  Ruropaan 
aationa,  in  the  age  of  their  firat  formation,  at  a  period  whan  Uaalf  waa  atill  richly  imbued  with  the  Ooapel,  and 
when  popery  waa  aa  yet  only  eeen  behind  it  aa  a  faint  ahadow !  But  thoae  timea  are  peat  In  oor  day, 
■attoapto  aio  made  to  reconnect  Catholiciam  wilh  po|iery ;  and  if  Catholic  and  Chriatian  trutha  are  pot  for* 
wasd,  they  are  bat  aa  baita  made  use  of  to  dmw  man  into  the  net  of  the  hierarchy.  Thaie  ia,  therefon^  no- 
thing to  bo  hcfied  from  that  quarter.  Haa  popery  renounced  ao  moeh  aa  one  of  ita  ohaarvaneea,  of  ita  doc- 
tnamt  or  of  ita  olaima  I-  The  religion  which  waa  inaupportable  in  other  agea,  will  bo  leaa  ao  in  oura  1  What 
xaganaratioo  haa  ever  emanated  firom  Romel    la  it  from  that  prieatly  hicniehy,  full,  even  to  overflow,  of 


OMtUy  paaaiona— that  that  apirit  of  faith,  of  chari^,  of  hope  can  coma  forth,  which  alone  can  aave  oa  t  Can 
an  OThanafad  ayatem,  which  naa  acarcely  atrangth  for  iu  own  need,  and  ia  everywhere  in  the  atrogglaa  of  death, 
living  only  by  aattaroal  aide,  can  anaha  system commnnicata  life,  and  breathe  thionghoot Chriatian  aooiety  the 
heavenly  breath  that  it  requiree  ? 

Thtearaviog  void  in  the  heart  and  mmd  which  betr^  itaelf  in  our  contemporartea,  will  lead  others  to  apply 
to  that  modem  Proteatantiam  which  haa,  in  many  parte,  taken  the  place  of  the  powerful  doctrinee  of  Apoatiee 
and  Reformoia  t  A  notable  uncertainty  of  doctrine  prevaila  in  many  of  thoae  Reformed  chuichee  whoee  fiiat 
\  aealad  with  their  blood  the  clear  and livmg  iaith  thatanimated  their  hearta.    Men,  diatingoiahed  for 


apeaka  after  hie  own  mind.  What  avaua  it  to  know  that  God  haa  placed  i 
ooataiamg  th^  c«i%  if  we  are  ragardleaa  what  it  containa,  or  foil  to  appropriate  ita  contenta  to  ouraelvee  1 
Tku  ayatem  cannot  fill  up  the  void  of  the  timea.  .  While  the  folth  of  Apoetlee  and  Reformera  diacovera  itaelf 
at  thia  d^»  ovary  when  active  and  effectual  for  the  oonvaraion  of  the  world,  thia  vague  aystam  doea  nothti^ 
thiowa  light  on  nothing,  vivifiea  nothimr. 

Bat  let  ue  not  abaolon  all  hopea.  Doea  not  Catholiciam  confaaa  the  great  doctrinee  of  Chriatianity  1  doea 
It  net  acknowledffo  the  one  God,  Faikert  Son,  and  l9pilrt^--Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier  ?  And  that  vagae 
Proteetantiam— ooea  it  not  hold  in  iU  hand  the  book  of  life,  for  conviction  and  inatruction  in  righteooaneaa  ? 


Already  there  are  indicationa  that  theae  two  aztrsme  opintona  are  in  motion,  and  dxawiog  nearer  to  Jeeoa 
Ghriat,  who  ia  the  centre  of  the  truth.  Are  there  not  already  aome  Roman  CathoUe  eongregationa  amoi^ 
ivham  Ihe  reading  of  the  Bible  ia  neommandad  and  practiaed?  and  aa  to  Ploloataai  *r*''TifH*->^  how  muf 
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viept  liat  it  not  alreMiT  taken  toivtfdJ«ra«  Okrirt?  It  nvvw  wm  (h«  oil^af  of  tht  1 
Idstofy  of  tint  groat  ehango  will  show  that  it  wm  an  epoch  of  faith— hat  mmf  ivo  not  he  petiaittod  to  hope 
thatiiisdrawinipDearertoit?  Will  not  the  power  of  the  tmth  eoine  forth  to  it  Aw  the  woii  of  God  1  tad 
will  not  ita  coming  have  the  eflfect  of  tranaforming  it  1  Ahnady  we  often  oee  in  it  a  fooling  of  loUf  mi,  Id- 
adequate,  no  doabt,  hot  yet  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  aonnd  teeming,  encouraging  oe  to  loekiov  naoie 
definite  advances. 

Bot  modem  PirotesUntismt  Hke  oM  Gatholiciem,  k,  in  itoelf,  a  thing  Ima  whkh  notUfeg  can  be  hoped  n 
Aong  quite  pwerlese.  Something  very  different  ia  neceeeanr,  lo  reetove  to  men  of  onr  uy  tho  oneigy  that 
eaves.  A  aomethiog  ia  reqaisite  which  is  not  of  man,  .bat  oi  Qod.  '*  Oive  ne^'*  aald  AichuBodoo,  **  a  point 
OQt  of  the  world,  and  I  wiU  raise  the  world  from  fta  polee.**  TVne  Chrietiauty  ie  thia  otandinf  beyond  tho 
world,  which  lifts  the  heart  of  man  from  ile  doable  fiivot  of  aelftahnees  aad-eoneaality,  and  which  will  one  day 
move  the  whole  world  from  its  evil  wsy,  and  cense  it  to  turn  on  n  new  axle  of  fightooeenees  and  pence. 

-Whenever  religion  has  been  the  sabject  of  discussion,  there  have  been  three  pointa  to  which  our  attention 
have  been  directed.  God,  Man,  and  the  Prieet  There  can  be  hot  three  kinds  of  leligf  on  on  thie  enrth,  God, 
Man,  or  the  Priest,  is  its  author  or  its  head.  I  call  that  the  religion  of  the  Prieet,  whieh  is  devieod  by  dM 
prieet,  for  the  gloiy  of  the  priest,  and  in  whidi  a  prieetlv  easte  Is  Amlnaiit.  I  apnijr  the  name  of  the  roligMm 
of  Man  to  those  ^teme  and  various  opinions  framed  by  man*e  reaion,  end  whien,  as  they  are  the  tApmm 
of  his  infirmity,  are,  by  consequence,  destitnte  of  all  sanative  effieacy. .  I  appiv  die  words,  leligion  of  (M» 
to  the  Troth,  such  as  God  himself  has  given  it,  and  of  which  the  object  and  the  edhet  em  God*e  glory  end 
Man's  salvation. 

Hierarchism,  or  the  religion  of  the  priest ;  Christianity,  or  the  teligion  of  God ;  ncionelfsm,  or  the  roligfoa 
of  man ;  soch  are  the  thrM  doctannee  which,  in  our  dM,  divideOhnstenddm.  Them  is  no  salvmlion,  either 
for  man  or  society,  in  hierarchism  or  in  rationalism.  Uhristianity  alone  can  givo  life  to  the  wofM ;  end,  nh- 
htppily,  of  th^  tmee  prevailing  ayoteme,  it  ie  not  that  which  numbers  most  foHowera. 

Some,  however,  it  has.  G&ieticnily  is  operating  its  woih  of  regeneration  among  lagny  Otthotiee  of  Qer- 
aanv,  and  doubtless  also  of  other  countries.  It  is  now  accom|iUsfaiiU|it  with  moko  purity,  and  power,  ae  #e 
think,  among  the  evan^lical  Christians  of  Switzeikad,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  end  of  the  united  Stnten. 
Bteseed  be  God,  such  individual  or  social  regenerations,  wrought  by  the  Gospel,  are  no  lonser  in  theee  dM 
prodigies  to  be  sought  in  ancient  annate,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  powerfol  awakening,  begun  in  lae 
midst  of  confiicto  uid  trials,  in  a  small  rephlic,  whose  citicens  live  happy  and  tranquil  in  the  boeom  of  Iho 
wonders  with  which  creation  suiroonded  them.*  It  is  bot  a  beginning ;  and  already  from  the  plentoooO  helm 
of  the  Gospel  we  see  come  forth  among  this  people  a  noble,  elevated,  Mid  couiageous  pMlession  of  the  greet 
traths  of  God ;  a  liberty  ample  and  real,  a  i^vemment  full  of  seal  and  intelligenee ;  an  affection,  eleewhero 
too  rarely  found,  of  magistrates  for  people,  and  of  the  people  for  their  magistrates ;  a  powerful  impolee  ootn- 
municated  to  education  and  general  instruction,  which  will  make  of  this  country  an  example  for  imitation  i  m 
elow,  bot  certain  ameliontion  in  morals ;  men  of  talent,  uU  Ckrittiant,  and  who  rival  the  fiorst  writers  of  oAr 
hingu^.  All  these  richee  developed  betvreen  the  dark  Jura  and  the  summits  of  the  AIpe,  on  the  megnifieMil 
dioree  of  Lake  Leman,  must  strike  the  travoHer  attracted  fliitber  by  the  wonders  of  those  monntnine  and  tal* 
leys,  and  present  to  his  meditation  one  of  the  most  eloqaent  pagee  which  the  Rrovidenoe  of  God  hee  hiscrfbod 
in  favour  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  genertd  that  I  propose  to  write.  I  intend  to  trace  it  amoi^  MfbNttt 
1iatione-<o  point  out  the  same  effecta  of  the  same  truths-l^s  weQ  as  the  divenities  which  take  their  ovigm 
in  the  varieties  of  the  national  character.  But  it  is  in  Germany  especially  that  We  shill  see  and  describe  Choi 
history  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  there  we  find  its  primitive  type — it  is  there  that  it  oflhrs  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  its  oiganisatton.  It  is  there  that  it  bears,  above  all,  the  marks  of  a  rev^ution,  net  confined  to  ono 
or  more  nationa,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affecting  ^  worid  at  large.  The  German  Reformation  is  the  trae  and 
fundamental  Reformation.  It  is  the  great  planet,  and  the  rest  revolve  in  wider  or  narrower  circlee  around  It, 
like  satellites  drawn  after  it  by  ita  movement.  And  yet  the  Reformation  in  Bwitziilawo  must,  in  some  i^l- 
pect,  be  coneidered  as  an  exception,  both  becauee  it  took  place  at  the  very  time  as  that  of  Germany,  and  ih- 
dependently  of  it ;  and  because  it  bore,  especially  at  a  later  period,  aome  of  those  grander  features  which  nie 
aeen  in  the  hitter.  Notwithstanding  that  recollectiona  of  ancestry  and  of  refuge — and  the  memory  of  stiii|r. 
gle,  suffering,  and  exile,  endured  in  the  cause  of  tki  Reformation  in  France — ^give,  in  my  view,  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  history  of  iu  vicissitudes.  I  nevertheless  doubt  whether  I  could  pkce  it  in  the  same  rank  ae  thoAe 
which  I  have  here  spoken  of. 

From  what  I  have  aaid,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  believe  the  Reformation  to  be  the  work  of  God.  Nevorthe- 
less,  as  its  historian,  I  hope  to  be  impartial.  I  think  I  have  spoken  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  actors  in 
the  great  drama,  Leo  X.,  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  CharleaV.,  and  Doctor  Eck,  itc.  more  fovourably  then  tho 
majority  of  historians.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  no  wish  to  conceal  the  faults  and  errore  of  Ao 
Reformers. 

This  history  has  been  drawn  from  the  original  sources  with  which  a  long  residence  in  Germany,  the  lA^ 
Countries,  snd  Switzeriand  haa  made  me  fimiliar ;  as  well  ss  from  the  study,  in  the  original  language,  of 
documents  relating  to  the  religious  history  of  Great  Britein  and  other  countries.  Down  to  this  time  we  poi- 
sess  no  histoiv  of  that  remarkable  period.  Nothing  indicated'  that  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied  when  I 
oommeiiced  this  work.  This  circumstance  could  alone  have  led  me  to  undertake  it ;  and  I  here  allege  It  m 
tny  Justification.  The  want  still  exists ;  and  I  pray  Him  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  gift,  to  eauM 
ttnt  this  work  majr,  by  hia  Meesing,  be  made  profitable  to  some  who  shall  read  it. 

•CsateneiTaDd. 
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•TATB  or  BVftOri  PBIOE  TO  THfe  BIVOBIIAnOir. 

Thb  wotid  WM  toUeriiur  on  its  old  foandfttiont  when 
Christianitj  appeared.  Tbe  Tarioua  religiona  which 
Jiad  aafficad  foi  an  earlier  age,  no  longer  aatiafied  ihe 
nations.  Tbe  mind  of  the  exiatiog  geoeraiion  could 
no  longer  tabernacle  in  tbe  ancient  forma.  The  gods 
«f  the  nationa  bad  loot  their  oradca — aa  tbe  nations  had 
lost  their  liberty  in  Rome.  Brought  face  to  face  in  the 
««pitol,  thejT  bad  mutually  destroyed  tbe  illusion  of  their 
divinity.  A  vast  void  bad  enaned  in  the  religioua 
opinions  of  mankind. 

A  kind  of  deiam,  destitute  of  spirit  and  viulity, 
iMverod  for  a  time  over  the  abyss  in  which  had  been 
ingulfed  the  superstitions  of  heathenism.  But,  like 
all  negative  opinions,  it  had  no  power  to  edify.  Tbe 
narrow  prepoeaesaions  of  the  aevelal  nations  had  fallen 
vrith  the  fall  of  their  goda — their  varioua  populations 
melted,  the  one  into  the  other.  In  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  alt  waa  but  one  vast  empire,  and  the  human 
Hmily  beoan  to  feel  ita  comprehensiveness  and  its  unity. 

Then  the-  Word  was  made  flesh. 

God  appeared  among  meo,  and  as  Man,  to  save  that 
which  waa  loat.  In  Jesua  of  Nazareth  dwelt  all  the 
folneae  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

This  ia  the  greateat  event  in  tbe  annala  of  all  time. 
The  former  agea  had  been  a  preparation  for  it ;  the  lat- 
ter unroll  from  it.    It  ia  their  centre  and  connecting  link. 

From  this  period  the  popular  superstitions  had  no 
«ignificancy,  and  auch  feeble  relics  of  them  aa  outlived 
the  general  wreck  of  incredulity,  vanished  before  the 
majestic  orb  of  eternal  truth. 

The  son  of  Man  lived  thirty-three  yeara  on  ibis  earth. 
He  aufifered,  he  died,  he  rose  again—be  ascended  into 
faeai^n.  His  disciplee,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  tra- 
Telled  over  the  Roman  Empire  and  tbe  world,  evsry- 
where  proclaiming  their  Master  the  author  oreverbstinff 
salvation.  From  the  midst  of  a  people  who  rejected 
intercourse  with  others,  proceeded  a  merev  that  invited 
aod  embraced  all.  A  great  number  of  Asiatica,  of 
Greeks,  of  Romans,  hitherto  led  by  the  priesU  to  the 
feet  of  dumb  idols,  believed  at  their  word.  **  The 
Goepel  suddenly  beamed  on  tbe  earth  like  a  ray  of  tbe 
aun,**  eaya  Eusebius.  A  breath  of  life  moved  over  this 
▼aat  field  of  death.  A  new,  a  holv  people  was  formed 
upon  the  earth ;  and  the  aaionishea  world  beheld  in  the 
diaciples  of  the  despised  Galilean,  a  purity,  a  self-denial, 
a  charity,  a  heroism,  of  which  they  retained  no  idea. 

The  new  religion  had  two  featurea  among  many 
others  which  eapeciallv  distinguished  it  from  all  the 
human  systems  which  lell  before  it.  One  bad  reference 
to  the  ministers  of  iu  worahip,  the  other  to  ita  doctrinea. 

The  ministers  of  paganism  were  almost  the  gods  of 
those  human  inventions.  The  priests  led  the  people, 
so  long  at  least  as  their  eyes  were  not  opened.  A  vast 
and  haughty  hierarchy  oppreaaed  the  world.  Jesus 
Christ  dethroned  these  living  idols,  aboliahed  Cbia  proud 
hierarchy,  took  from  man  what  man  had  taken  from 
God,  and  re-established  the  soul  in  direct  comraanica- 
tion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  truth,  by  proclaiming 
himself  tbe  only  Master  snd  the  only  Mediator.  «*  One 
is  your  master,  even  Gbriat,  (said  be,}  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.**    Matt.  33. 

As  to  doctrine,  human  religiona  had  taught  that  aal- 
^vattoo  vraa  of  man.  The  raligioos  of  the  earth  had 
invanted  an  earthly  aalva||ba.  They  had  taqght  men 
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that  heaven  would  be  given  to  them  aa  a  reward ;  Aey 
bad  fixed  iu  price,  and  what  a  price !  The  raligioii  of 
God  taught  tnat  aalvation  waa  Hia  gift,  and  emanalcd 
from  an  amneaty  and  aovereigo  grace.  God  bath  giseii 
to  ua  eternal  life.     1  John  ft:  il. 

Undoubtedly  Chriatianity  cannot  be  anrnmed  «p  ia 
thoae  two  pointa :  but  they  seem  to  govern  the  sob- 
ject,  especially  when  biatorieally  viewed.  And  aa  it 
n  impoeaible  to  trace  the  oppoanion  between  troth  end 
error  in  all  things,  we  have  selected  its  meet  promiaent 
featurea. 

Such  were  the  two  principlea  thai  compoeed  the 
religion  which  then  took  poaaeaaion  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  whole  worU.  Thratandin^  of  a  Christ»n  ie  ia 
them ;  and,  apart  from  them,  Ghnatianity  itself  diaoj^ 
peara.  On  their  preaervation  or  their  losa  depended 
lU  decline  or  iu  growth.  One  of  these  principlea  wet 
to  govern  the  history  of  the  religion,  tbe  other  its  doe- 
trine.  They  both  presided  in  the  beginning.  Let  ve 
see  how  they  were  lost :  and  let  na  first  tnee  thelaia 
of  the  former.  * 

The  Church  waa,  in  the  beginning,  a  community  of 
brethren.  All  its  members  were  taught  of  God ;  and 
each  possessed  the  liberty  of  drawing  for  himaelf  frota 
the  divine  founuin  of  hfe.  John  6 :  Ifi.  The  epiatlea» 
which  then  sottled  the  great  queationa  of  doctrine,  did 
not  bear  the  pompous  title  of  any  aingle  man  or  raler. 
We  find  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they  began  aim- 
ply  with  these  words  :  '*  The  apostles,  elders,  and  bre- 
thren, to  our  brethren."     Acu  16 :  S8. 

But  the  writinffs  of  these  very  apostlea  forewarn  aa 
that  from  the  midst  of  these  brethren  there  shall  ariae 
»  power  which  shall  overthrow  this  aimple  and  priaiitiva 
order.     S  These.  %. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  formation,  and  trace  the 
developement,  of  thia  power  alien  to  the  Chorch. 

Paul  of  Taraus,  one  of  the  chiefest  apostles  of  the 
new  religion,  had  arrived  at  Rome,  tbe  capital  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  world,  preaching  tbe  aalvation  that 
Cometh  from  God  only.  A  church  was  formed  beaide 
tbe  throne  of  the  Caaars.  Founded  by  thia  aaaia' 
apostle,  it  waa  at  first  composed  of  converted  Jew*, 
Greeks,  and  aome  inhabitanu  of  Rome.  For  a  while 
it  shone  brightly,  as  a  light  aet  upon  a  hill,  and  iU  faith 
waa  everywhere  apoken  of.  But  *ere  long  it  declfaied 
from  iu  first  simplicity.  The  spiritual  dominion  of 
Rome  aroae  as  iu  political  and  military  power  had  done 
before,  and  waa  alowly  and  gradually  extended. 

The  firat  naators  or  bishops  of  Rome  employed  them- 
selves in  the  beginning  in  converting  to  the  faith  of 
Gbriat  tbe  towns  and  vulagea  that  aurroonded  the  city. 
The  neceaaity  which  the  biahope  and  paatora  Mt  of 
referring,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  an  enlightened  guide, 
and  the  gratitude  which  ihty  owed  to  the  meiropolitaa  . 
church,  led  ihem  to  mainUtn  an  intimate  union  with 
her.  As  is  generally  the  consequence  in  such  cirenia. 
stancea,  thia  reasonable  union  soon  degenerated  into 
dependance.  The  bishops  of  Rome  regarded  as  a  right 
the  superiority  which  the  neighbouring  churches  had 
voloniarily  yielded.  The  encroachmer'*  '>f  power  form 
a  large  portion  of  all  biatory :  the  reaistatico  ol  thoae 
whose  righU  are  invaded,  forma  the  other  pert :  and 
the  eccleaiaatical  power  could  not  escape  that  intoviea-  . 
tion  which  lesds  those  who  are  lifted  op  to  aeck  to  raise 
themaelvea  still  higher.  It  felt  all  the  influence  of  this 
general  weakneae  of  homan  nature. 

Neveitbaleaa,  the  sflfremacy  of  the  Roman  biahop  waa 
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al  6nt  limited*  to  the  oTerlooking  of  Uie  cbarehea  in 
Hm  territory  lawfully  subject  to  the  Prefect  of  Rome. 
But  the  rank  which  this  imperial  city  held  in  the  world 
dhred  to  the  ambition  of  its  first  pastors  a  prospect  of 
wider  ewar.  The  consideration  which  the  different 
Christian  bishops  enjoyed  in  the  second  century  was^ 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  city  over  which  they 
preeided.  Rome  was  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the 
moet  powerful  city  in  the  world.  It  was  the  seat  of 
empire,  the  mother  of  nations.  **  AH  the  inhabitants 
of  the  euth  are  hers,"t  said  Julian,  and  Claudian  de- 
clares her  to  be  "  the  fountain  of  laws.''t 

If  Rome  be  the  queen  of  citiee,  why  should  not  her 
nstor  be  the  king  of  bishope  1  Why  should  not  the 
Komsa  church  be  the  moiher  of  Christendom  ?  Why 
should  not  all  nations  be  her  children,  and  her  authority 
be  the  univeisal  law  t  It  was  natural  to  the  heart  of 
man  to  reason  thvs.    Ambitious  Rome  did  so. 

Hence  it  waa  that,  when  heathen  Rome  fell,  she 
beqaesthed  to  the  humble  ministor  of  the  God  of  peace, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  her  own  ruins,  the  proud  titles 
which  her  invincible  sword  had  won  from  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  bishops  of  the  other  naits  of  the  empire,  yield- 

;  to  the  charm  that  Rome  had  exercised  for  ages  over 

nations,  followed  the  example  of  the  Campagna,  and 
aided  the  work  of  usurpation.  They  willingly  rendered 
to  the  Biahop  of  Rome  something  of  that  honour  which 
was  due  to  this  queen  of  cities :  nor  was  there  at  first 
anything  of  dependence  in  the  honour  thus  yielded. 
They  acted  toward  the  Roman  pastor  as  equals  toward 
an  equal  ;^  but  usurped  power  swells  like  the  avslanche. 
Ezhortationa,  at  first  simply  fraternal,  soon  became 
commanda  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  chief 
place  among  equals  appeared  to  him  a  throne. 

The  bishops  of  the  west  favoured  thia  encroachment 
ef  the  Roman  paston,  either  from  jealousy  of  the  eas- 
'i«m  bishops,  or  because  they  preferred  subjection  to  a 
pope  to  the  dominion  of  a  tomporal  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  sects  which  dis- 
tracted the  east  strove,  each  for  itself,  to  gain  an  in- 
terest at  Rome,  hoping  to  triumph  over  iu  opponents 
by  the  support  of  the  principsl  of  the  western  churches. 

Rome  carefully  recorded  these  requests  and  inter- 
cessions,  andwiiled  to  see  the  nations  throw  themselves 
into  her  arms.  She  neglected  no  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing and  extending  her  power.  The  pnises,  the  flattery, 
and  exaggerated  compliments  paid  to  her,  and  her  being 
consultM^  bv  other  cnurches,  became  in  her  hands  as 
titles  and  documento  of  her  authority.  Such  is  the 
heart  of  man  exalted  to  a  throne ;  flattery  intoxicates 
him,  and  his  head  growa  dizxy.  What  he  possesses 
impels  him  to  aspire  after  more. 

The  doctrine  ot  **  the  Church,"  and  of  <*  the  necessity 
for  its  visible  unity,**  which  had  gained  fodling  as  esrly 
as  the  third  century,  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 
The  great  bond,  which  originally  bound  together  the 
memben  of  the  church,  was  a  living  faith  in  the  heart, 
bv  which  all  were  joined  to  Christ  as  their  one  Hesd. 
But  vsrious  cauaes  *ere  long  conspired  to  originate  and 
develope  the  idea  of  a  necessity  ioi  some  extorior  fel- 
lowship. Men,  accustomed  to  the  associations  and 
political  forms  of  an  earthly  country,  carried  their  views 
and  habita  of  mind  into  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  Persecution — powerless  to 
destroy,  or  even  to  shske,  the  new  community — com* 

*  SubuTbicaiia  Iocs.  See  the  ilztli  canoa  of  the  Council  of 
Mice,  cited  by  Raftnus  u  followt :  Bt  at  apad  Alexandriam 
•t  In  urbe  Homa  vetoita  eonsaetndo  lenretar  at  vel  ille 
JBgypti  vel  hie  •uburbicarianua  ecoleriaram  solUcitodinem 
gerat,acc.    Uitt.  EccUa. 

t  Jnlian  Ont.  L  i  Claad.  in  Faneg.  StiliOn  lib.  S. 

4Eas^Hiit.Beoles.,L6.o.M.  floorst. Hist. Bootes., 0.31. 
Cypxiaaep.W.73,7«. 


pressed  it  into  the  f^rm  of  a  mora  conpectad  body. 
To  the  eirors  that  arose  in  the  schooh  oi  deiBBi,  or  in 
the  varions  sects,  was  opposed  the  troth  **  one  and 
universal "  received  from  the  apostles  and  presenrsd 
in  the  cbureh.  All  this  was  well,  eo  long  as  the  in- 
visible and  spiritual  church  was  identical  with  the 
visible  and  outward  community.  But  soon  a  great 
distinction  appeared :  the  form  and  the  Tital  principle 
parted  asunder.  The  aemUance  of  identicsl  snd  ex- 
ternal orgsnization  was  j^dosHy  substituted  in  piece 
of  the  internal  and  spintual  unity  which  is  the  veir 
ecsence  of  a  religion  proceeding  from  God.  Men  auf- 
fered  the  precious  perfume  of  faith  to  escspe  while  they 
bowed  themselves  before  the  empty  vase  that  had  held 
it.  Faith  in  the  heart  no  longer  knit  together  in  one 
the  members  of  the  church.  Then  it  was  that  other 
ties  were  sought ;  and  Christians  were  united  bjr  means 
of  bishops,  archbishops,  popee,  mitres,  ceremonies,  snd 
canons.  The  Living  Church  retiring  by  degreee  to  the 
lonely  sanctuary  ofa  few  soliury  souls,  an  exterior 
church  was  substituted  in  place  of  it,  aud  installed  in 
sll  its  forms,  as  of  divine  institution.  Salvation  no 
longer  flowing  forth  from  that  word  which  was  now 
hidden ;  it  began  to  be  affirmed  that  it  was  conveyed 
by  mesns  of  certain  invented  forms,  and  that  none  could 
obtain  it  without  resorting  to  such  means !  No  one^ 
it  was  said,  can,  by  his  faith,  attain  to  everlasting  life : 
Christ  communicated  to  the  apostles,  snd  the  spostlee 
to  the  bishops,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this 
Spirit  is  found  only  in  this  order  of  communication. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  whosoever  had  received 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  esteemed  a  member  of 
the  cnurch  :  now  the  order  wss  inverted  ;  and  no  one, 
unless  a  member  of  the  church,  was  counted  to  have 
received  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  soon  as  the  notion  of  a  supposed  necessity  for  a 
visible  unity*  of  the  church  hsa  taken  root,  another 
error  began  to  spread,  namely,  that  it  was  needful  that 
there  should  be  some  outwsrd  representative  of  that 
unity.  Though  no  trace  of  any  primacy  of  St.  Peter 
above  the  rest  of  the  apostles  appears  in  the  Gospfls ; 
slihoogh  the  idea  of  a  primacy  is  at  variance  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  disciples  ss  "  brethren,**  snd 
even  with  the  spirit  of  the  dispensation  which  require* 
all  the  children  of  the  Father  to  minister  one  to  another,t 
I  Pet.  4:  10,  acknowledging  but  one  Master  and 
Head ;  and  though  the  Lord  Jesus  had  rebuked  his 
disciples  whenever  their  carnal  hearta  conceived  desires 
of  pre-eminence ;  a  primacy  of  St.  Peter  was  invented^ 
and  supported  by  misinterpreted  texta,  and  men  pro- 
ceeded to  acknowledge  in  that  apostle,  ^nd  in  his  pre- 
tended successor,  the  visible  representstive  of  visible 
unity — and  head  of  the  whole  Church ! 

The  constitution  of  the  patriarchate  contributed  far- 
ther to  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  papacy.  As  early 
as  the  first  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  metro- 
politan cities  had  been  held  in  peculiar  honour.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  in  ita  sixth  csnon,  named  especially 
three  cities  whose  churches,  according  to  it,  held  an 
anciently-established  authority  over  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding[  provinces.  These  were  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Anuoch.    The  political  origin  of  this  distinction 

*  t  From  the  previoos  reflections  It  is  elesr  that  the  author 
does  not  dispange  that  onity  whieh  it  the  manifested  reralt 
of  the  pertsXing  of  the  life  of  the  Hesd  by  the  memben ;  but 
only  that  lifeiett  form  of  unity  whioh  man  has  devised  in  flsce 
of  it.  We  learn  from  John  17  :  9U98,  that  the  true  and  reel 
One.neM  of  Brlikvkm  wss  to  be  mmifftUd,  to  that  the  world 
might  believe  that  the  Father  had  wnt  Jeeua.  Hence  we  may 
conolnde  that  the  things  which  divide,  instead  of  gathering, 
the  "  little  ilock  "  are  contrary  to  hit  mind :  and  among  tuch 
things  mutt  be  clasaed,  not  alone  the  oamallty  of  names,  (1 
Cor.  3 :  4,)  but  every  oommsndment  or  requirement  of  men 
that  exoludes  the  very  weakest  whom  God  has  received. 
(Rom.  14:  IS}  Acts  11 :  17,  oomptfe  Acta  9: 44,  ^.yTiwukHor 
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aty  be  discerned  in  the  name  which  wts  st  lint  given 
t0  the  bishops  of  these  cities ;  they  were  called  exarchs, 
Um  the  political  gOTemors.*  In  later  times  they  bore 
the  more  ecclesiastical  name  of  patriarch.  It  ia  in  the 
Conncil  of  Constantinople  that  we  find  this  title  first 
used.  This  same  council  created  a  new  patriarchate, 
that  of  Constantinople  itself,  the  new  Rome,  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire.  Rome  at  thia  period  ahared  the 
rank  of  patriarchate  with  these  three  churches.  But 
when  the  invasion  of  Mahomet  had  awept  away  the 
bi^oprica  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch— when  the  see  of 
Constantinople  fell  away,  and,  in  later  times,  even  aepa- 
rated  itself  (rom  the  west,  Rome  alone  remained ;  and, 
the  circumstances  of  the  timee  cauaing  eveiything  to 
rally  aronnd  her,  she  remained  from  that  time  wit£>ut 
aiital.  ' 

New  and  more  powerful  partiaans  than  all  the  rest 
eoon  came  to  her  aasistance.  Ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion took  possession  of  the  chnrch,  and  deliverea  it  up 
to  Rome,  blindfold  and  manacled. 

Tet  tnis  bringing  into  captivity  was  not  effected  with- 
oot  a  struggle,  "nie  voicea  of  particular  churches  fre- 
quently asserted  their  indenendence.  This  courageous 
remonstrance  was  especially  heard  in  proconsultt  Af- 
rica and  in  the  east.t 

To  silence  the  cries  of  the  churches,  Rome  found 
new  allies.  Princes,  who,  in  those  troublesome  times, 
often  saw  their  thronee  totterinff,  offered  their  adherence 
to  the  Church,  in  exchange  for  her  support.  They 
yielded  to  her  apiritual  anthority,  on  condition  of  her 

Saying  them  with  secular  dominion.  They  left  her  to 
Ml  at  will  with  the  wuh  of  men,  provided  only  ahe 
would  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  The  power 
of  the  hierarchy  in  the  ascending  acale,  and  of  the  im- 
perial power  which  waa  declining,  leaned  thus  one 
toward  the  other — and  so  accelerated  their  twofold 
destiny. 

Rome  conld  not  lose  by  this.  An  edict  of  Theodo- 
siue  II.  and  of  Vilentinian  III.  proclaimed  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  "ruler  of  the  whole  Church.**  Justinian  iaaued 
a  similar  decree.  These  decrees  did  not  contain  all 
that  the  popes  pretended  to  see  in  them.  But  in  those 
times  of  ignorsnce  it  was  easy  for  them  to  gain  recep- 
tion for  that  intmnretation  which  was  meet  favourable 
to  themselves.  The  dominion  of  the  emperora  in  Italy 
becoming  every  day  more  precarious,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  took  advantage  of  it  to  withdraw  themselvee  from 
their  dependence. 

But  already  the  foreets  of  the  north  had  poured  forth 
the  most  effectual  promotera  of  papal  power.  The 
baibariane  who  had  invaded  the  west,  and  settled  them< 
selves  therein — ^but  recently  converted  to  Christianity, 
ignorant  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church,  and 
feeling  the  want  of  an  external  pomp  of  religion — pros- 
trated themselves,  in  a  half  savage  and  half  heathen 
atate  of  mind,  at  the  feet  of  the  chief  priest  of  Rome. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  west  also  submitted 
to  him.  First  the  Vandals,  then  the  Ostro^ths,ia  short 
time  after  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alama,  ^en  the 

•  See  the  Counoa  of  Chakedoo,  canons  8  sad  18,  i  f^^of 

t  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  speaking  of  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Bome,  haa  these  words :  Magis  so  ms^  tjitm  tmnm  deno- 
tabis  qui  httretieomm  oaniam  contra  Chrmaaos  et  contra 

EctUtimm  DH  asterere  conatur qui  outatem  et  veiitateB 

de  divina  X^e  venientcm  noa  teaent Consuetudo  sine 

veritate  vetustas  errorin  est*  (Ep.  74.)  Firmillaa,  BUhop  of 
CMarea  in  Cappedocia,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
eentary,  obterre* :  "  Eos  aotem  qui  Roma  rantnon  eain 
•mnibut  obserrara  que  rant  ab  origiae  tradita  et  frostra  ane- 

toritatoB  atxMtolorum  prstendert. CmUnm  not  (the 

aiahops  of  the  charohet  of  Asia,  oMrr  ancient  than  the  Roman 
thnroh)  veritaii  et  coMnetadiaaBi  jnngiMiis,  eC  eonsaelvdnit 
■eaianonun  contnetadiaeaB  sad  •wiutu  oppoalams  x  ah  initio 
uoieaeatesqiieda  ChrlitoetabaBostolotnditamssl.»  (Cypr. 
KpTf.)   TheMtoitimsaissaratfhiihlBiVOitanoe. 


Visigoths,  and  et  last  the  Lombaxds  and  the  Aoflo- 
Saxona  came  bowing  the  knee  to  the  Roman  poDtiC 
It  waa  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  the  idolatroua  cbildien 
of  the  north  which  elevated  to  the  aupreme  throne  of 
Christendom  a  paator  of  the  banka  of  the  Tiber. 

Theae  eventa  occurred  in  the  weat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aeventh  century,  at  the  preciae  period  that  tba 
Mahometan  power  arose  in  the  eaat,  and  prepared  to 
overrun  anotner  division  of  the  earth. 

From  that  time  the  evil  continued  increasing,  lu 
the  eighth  century  we  see  the  bishope  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand  reaisting  the  Greek  emperor%  their  lawful 
aovereigns,  and  endeavouring  toiexpel  them  from  lulv ; 
while  on  the  other  they  court  the  French  mayora  of  the 
palace,  and  demand  from  thia  new  power,  now  arising 
m  the  weat,  a  share  in  the  wreck  of  the  empire.  We 
eee  Rome  eetablish  her  usurped  anthority  between  the 
eeat,  which  ahe  repelled,  and  the  weat,  which  ahe  cooit-^ 
ed ;  thue  erecting  her  throne  upon  two  revolutioae. 

Alarmed  by  the  progreaa  of  the  Arabe,  who  had  made 
themaelvea  masters  of  Spain,  and  boasted  that  they 
would  apeedily  traverae  the  Pyreneea  and  the  Alpe,  and 
proclaim  the  name  of  Mahomet  on  the  seven  hilla : 
terrified  et  the  daring  of  Aistolpho,  who,  at  the  head 
of  hia  Lombarda,  threatened  to  put  eveiy  Roman  to 
death,*  and  brandiahed  hia  eword  before  the  city  eatee ; 
Rome,  in  the  prospect  of  ruin,  turned  on  all  sides  for 
protection,  and  threw  heraelf  into  the  arma  of  the  Frank*. 
The  uaurper  Pepin  demanded  the  confirmation  of  hie 
claim  to  the  throne :  the  pope  granted  it ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, obUined  hia  declaration  in  defence  of  the  **  Re- 
public of  Qod."  Pepin  recovered  from  the  Lomberde 
their  conqueats  from  the  emperor;  but,  instead  of 
reatoring  them  to  that  prince,  he  deooaited  the  keja  of 
the  conquered  citiea  on  the  altar  of^  St.  Peter*e ;  and, 
with  upiii^ed  hand,  awore  that  it  was  not  in  the  cauee 
of  man  that  he  had  taken  arms,  but  to  obtain  from  Qod 
the  remiasion  of  hia  sins,  and  to  do  homage  for  hia  con- 
queato  to  St.  Peter !  Thua  did  France  eeUbliah  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popee. 

Charlemagne  appeared.  At  one  time  we  see  him 
climbing  the  staira  of  St.  Peter'a,  devoutly  kiaaing  the 
ateps ;  again  he  preaenta  himself,  but  it  is  aa  maater 
of  all  the  nationa  compoaige  the  weatem  empire,  and 
of  Rome  itaelf.  Leo  III.  aecided  to  confer  the  rank 
on  one  who  already  poaaessed  the  power ;  and  in  the 
year  800,  on  Chriatmas  day,  he  placed  the  <arown  of 
the  Roman  emperors  on  the  brow  of  the  aon  of  Pepin,  f 
From  this  period  the  pope  belonged  to  the  empire  of 
the  Franka,  and  his  connexion  with  the  eaat  waa  at  an 
end :  thus  loosins  his  hoM  on  a  decapred  tree»  nodding 
to  iu  fall,  in  order  to  stnft  himself  upon  a  wild,  bat 
vigoroua,  aapling.  Little  could  he  then  have  dared  to 
hope  for  the  elevation  that  awaited  his  successors  among 
the  German  nations  to  which  he  thus  joined  himself. 

Charlemagne  bequeathed  to  hia  feeble  succeseois 
only  the  wreck  of  his  own  power.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury disunion  evervwhere  weakened  the  civil  authority. 
Rome  perceived  that  this  waa  the  moment  to  exalt  her- 
aelf. What  better  opportuni  ty  could  offer  for  achieving 
the  Church*8  independence  of  the  state  than  when  the 
crown  of  Charles  was  broken,  and  ita  fragmenta  scat- 
tered over  his  former  empire  1 

It  was  then  that  the  pretended  decretals  of  laidorua 
appeared.  In  this  collection  of  alleged  decrees  of  the 
popes  the  most  ancient  biabops,  conteroporariea  oC 
Tacitua  and  Quintilian,  were  made  to  speak  the  ber- 
baroue  Latin  of  the  ninth  century.     The  cuatoma  and 

•  rmaens  ut  leo . . .  assereits  omnei  uno  cledio  Jacalari. 
(AnastaiiuB.  Bibl.  Yit.  Pontif.,  p.  8S.) 

f  Tisu^  cat  et  ipd  Apostolioo  Leoni , . .  nt  ipraa  Cerohna 
isBperafeoxem  nominare  deboiMet,  qai  iptam  Bomaa  tenebsa 
ubi  senper  C«saree  ledere  tolitl  erant  et  reUqoas  aedes . .  • 
(AaaaUsta  Laaibeoiaaus  ad  an.  801.) 
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cmMtitqtioM  of  the  Franks  were  gmvely  attributed  to 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Popes  quoted 
the  Bible  in  the  I^tin  translation  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
lifed  pne,  two,  or  three  centuries  after  them.  And 
Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  192,  wrote  to 
Theophilos,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  in  385. 
The  impostor  who  had  fabricated  thia  collection,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  all  biabops  derived  their  au- 
tltority  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  held  his  own 
ioBOied lately  from  Christ.  He  not  only  recorded  all 
the  aoccessive  acquisitions  of  the  pontiffs,  but  carried 
them  back  to  the  earliest  times.  The  popes  did  not 
bhish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  contemptible  impos- 
tote.  As  early  as  865,  Nicholaa  I.  selected  weapons 
from  this  repository  to  atuck  princea  and  bishoos.* 
This  bareftced  fabrication  was  for  ages  the  arsenal  of 
Rome. 

Nesinlheleaa,  the  vices  and  atrocities  of  the  pontiffs 
wtn  such  as  suspended  for  a  time  the  object  of  the 
decretals.  The  papacy  signslized  its  sitting  down  at 
the  table  of  kings  by  shameful  libations ;  and  intoxica- 
tion and  madness  reigned  in  iu  orgies.  About  this 
tiilM  tradition  places  upon  the  papal  throne  a  eirl^amed 
Joan,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome  with  her  lover, 
and  whose  sex  was  betray^  by  the  pains  of' child-birth 
coming  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession. 
Bet  let  us  not  needlesaly  exaggerate  the  shams  of  the 
Reman  pontiffs.  Women  of  abandoned  character 
feigned  at  this  period  in  Rome.  The  throne  which 
aflSeted  to  exalt  itself  above  the  majeaty  of  kinga,  was 
warnk  in  the  filth  of  vice.  Theodora  and  Marozia  in- 
•talled  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure  the  pretended 
teachers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  their  lovers,  their  sons,  and  their 
grandsons.  These  too  well-authenticated  charges  may 
Eaive  given  riae  to  the  tradition  of  the  female  pope,  Joan. 

Rome  was  one  vast  scene  of  debauchery,  wherein 
the  most  powerful  families  in  Italy  contended  for  pre- 
eminence. The  counta  of  Tuscany  were  generally  vic- 
torious in  tnese  contests.  In  1033  this  family  dared 
to  place  upon  the  pontifical  throno,  under  the  name  of 
Benedict  IX.,  a  young  boy  brought  up  in  debauchery. 
This  child,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  continued,  when 
pope,  in  the  practice  of  the  aame  acandaloua  vicea.f 
Another  party  elected  in  his  atead  Sylveeter  III.,  and 
Benedict,  with  a  conscience  loaded  with  adulteriea  and 
bands  stained  with  homicide,  at  Uat  sold  the  papacy  to 
a  Roman  ecclesiastic.! 

Ilie  emperors  of  Germany,  roused  to  indignation  by 
these  enormities,  purged  Rome  with  the  sword.  In 
1047  a  German  bishop,  Leo  IX.,  poseessed  himself  of 
thapontifical  throne. 

llie  empire,  using  its  rig^t  as  suserain,  raised  up 
tbO  triple  crown  from  the  mire,  and  preserved  the  do- 
mded  papacy  by  riving  to  it  suiuble  chiefs.  In  1046 
Henry  III.  deposed  the  three  rivsl  popes,  and,  pointing 
with  his  finger,  on  which  glittered  the  ring  of  the 
Roman  patricians,  designsted  the  bishop  to  wnom  St. 
Peter*s  keys  should  be  confided.  Four  popes,  all 
Germane,  and  chosen  by  the  emperor,  aucceeded. 
Whenever  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  died,  a  deputation  from 
its  church  repaired  to  the  Imperial  court,  just  as  the 
envoys  of  other  diocesses,  to  solicit  the  nomination  of 
a  bishop  to 'succeed  him.  The  emperors  were  not 
eorrjr  to  see  the  popes  reforming  abuses — strengthening 
the  influence  of  the  church-— holding  councils — choosing 

*  See  Ei».  aa  Univ.  Epl  ge.  Oall.  CMansI.  XV) 

t  "Ci^ttsqaidem  poit  adeptum  Mkcerdotiuai  vita  qnam  tnitris, 

nam  fosda,  quamque  execranda  exstiteiH,  horreaco  raferre." 

(Dutoniui,  Abbot  of  Casaino,  afterward  Pops  Victor  IIL  de 

Miraculii  S.  Benedicto,  eto.  lib.  8,  iniL) 
I  Thoophrlactui . . .  cnra  pott  nulta  adalteria  et  homicidia 

maidbas  tuis  porpetrata,  otc.    (Bcmixo,  Bishop  of  Sutri,  after- 

wari  of  Flaissnce,  liber  ad  asUoum.) 


and  depoaing  preCates  in  spite  of  foraigo  wineaa :  lar 
in  all  this  the  papacy,  by  its  pretensions,  did  bat  enit 
the  power  of  the  reigning  emperor,  its  suzerain  k>rd. 
But  such  excesses  were  fall  of  peril  to  his  authority. 
The  power  thoa  gradually  acquired  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  directed  against  the  emperor  himself,  and  the 
reptile,  having  ffained  atrength,  mi^ht  turn  ilgainsi  the 
that  lud  w 


warmed  it — and  this  result  followed. 
The  papacy  aroae  from  its  humiliation,  and  soon  tram- 
pled under  (got  the  princea  of  the  earth.  To  exalt  the 
papacy  was  to  exalt  the  Church,  to  aggrandize  religion, 
to  enaure  to  the  spirit  the  victory  over  the  fleeh,  and  lo 
God  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Such  were  its  max- 
ims ;  in  these  ambition  found  its  advantage  and  £uia- 
ticism  its  eicuse. 

The  whole  of  this  new  policy  is  personified  in  one 
man,  HiLDBaaairn. 

Hildebrand,  who  has  been  by  tnme  indieereefly  ex- 
alted or  unjustly  traduced,  is  the  personification  of  the 
Roman  pontificate  in  ita  strengtn  and  glory.  He  is 
one  of  tnose  characters  in  history  which  inclode  in 
themselves  a  new  order  of  thinga,  resembling  in  this 
respect  Charlemagne,  Luther,  and  Napoleon  in  diJfo- 
rent  spheres  of  action. 

Ijbo  IX.  took  notice  of  this  monk  as  he  was  soing 
to  Cluny,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Rome.  From 
that  time  Hildebrand  was  the  soul  of  tbo  pspacy,  till 
he  himself  becsme  pope.  He  had  governed  the  Cboxch 
under  different  pontiffs  before  he  himself  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  One  grand  idea 
occupied  his  comprehensive  mind.  Ha  desired  to 
establiah  a  visible  theocracy,  of  which  the  pope,  as  the 
Vicar  of  Chriat,  ahould  bo  the  head.  The  recolleetioa 
of  the  ancient  univeraal  dominion  of  hctttben  Rome 
haunted  his  imagination  and  animated  his  seal.  He 
wished  to  restore  to  Papsl  Rome  what  Rome  bad  lost 
under  the  emperors.  **What  Marine  and  Cssar," 
said  his  llatterera,  **  could  not  effect  by  torrsnte  of 
blood,  you  have  accompliahed  by  a  word.** 

Gregory  VII.  was  not  actuated  1]^  the  epirit  of 
Christ.  That  spirit  of  troth,  humility,  and  gentlenese 
waa  to  him  unknown.  He  coold  eecrifice  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  truth  whenever  he  judged  it  neceesary 
to  his  policy.  We  may  instance  tho  caae  of  Beren- 
garius.  But  without  doubt  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
far  above  that  of  the  generality  of  pontiffs,  and  by  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Enter- 
prising, ansbitious,  persevering  in  his  designs,  he  waa 
at  the  same  time  skilful  end  politic  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  success. 

His  first  task  was  to  remodel  the  militia  of  the  Church.^ 
It  was  needful  to  gain  strength  before  attacking  tho' 
Im{)eria]  authority.  A  cooncU  held  at  Rome  removed 
the  pastors  from  their  fsmiliee,  and  obliged  them  to 
devote  themselvee  undividedly  to  the  hierarchy.  The 
law  of  celibacy,  devised  and  carried  into  operation  by 
the  popes,  (who  were  themselves  monks,)  changed  the 
clergy  ii^lo  a  monaatie  order.  Gregory  VII.  claimed 
to  exerciae  over  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  priests 
of  Christendom  a  power  equal  to  that  possessed  by  an 
abbot  of  Cluny  over  the  order  subjected  to  his  rule. 
The  legates  of  Hildebrand  paased  through  the  pro- 
vinces, depriving  the  pastors  of  their  lawful  partnirs, 
and  the  pope  himself,  if  necessary,  excited  the  populace 
against  the  married  clergy.* 

But  Gregory*s  great  sim  waa  to  emancipate  Rome 
from  subjection  to  the  emperor.  Never  would  he 
have  dared  to  conceive  so  ambitious  a  design,  if  the 
discord  which  disturbed  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  and 

*  Hi  qaocDSMiiie  prodsaut,  clamofM  inraltantiam,  digttos 
oiteadentinm.  colapliot  polnatiain,  perferunt  Alii  mettbffs 
matiiati ;  aUi  par  lon^t  cruoiatiu  superbo  neeaU,  tto.  lisr- 
tens  et  Durano.    Tliei.  Nov.  Anecd.  1. 431. 
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the  reToh  of  the  German  princee  from  tliat  yoang  em- 
ptrsT,  had  not  favoured  his  project  The  pope  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  msgnates  of  the  empire.  Making 
common  cause  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  its  tassals, 
he  strengthened  himself  in  the  aristocratic  interest, 
and  then  proceeded  to  prohibit  ail  ecclesiastics  from 
receiving  investiture  from  the  emperor,  under  pain  of 
excommu  n  ica  tion. 

He  thus  snapped  asunder  the  ancient  ties  which  con- 
nected the  several  pastors  and  their  churchea  with  the 
royal  authority — but  it  was  that  he  might  bind  them  to 
the  pontifical  throne.  He  undertook  to  restrain,  by  a 
powerful  hand,  priests,  princes,  and  people — and  to 
make  the  pope  a  universal  monarch.  It  was  Rome 
Mlone  that  every  priest  was  to  fear — and  in  her  only  he 
was  to  hope.  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  her  domain  ;  and  kinga  were  to  trem- 
hie  before  the  thunders  of  the  Jupiter  of  New  Rome. 
Wo  to  those  who  should  resist  her.  Their  subjects 
irere  released  from  their  oaths  of  allegisnce — their 
jvhole  country  placed  under  interdict — public  worship 
was  to  cease — the  churches  to  be  closed — the  bells 
mute — the  sacrament  no  longer  sdministered — and  the 
malediciion  extended  even  to  the  desd,  to  whom,  at 
the  command  of  the  proud  pontiff,  the  earth  refoaed  the 
peace  and  shelter  of  the  tomb. 

The  pope,  whose  power  had  been  from  the  very  be- 
ginning subordioate---first  to  the  Roman  emperors,  then 
to  the  Frankish  princes,  and,  lastly,  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany — at  once  freed  himself,  snd  aasomed  the 
pjace  of  an  equal,  if  not  of  a  master.  Yet  Gregory  the 
Vll.  was  in  his  turn  humbled  :  Rome  waa  uken,  and 
Hildebrand  obliged  to  flee.  He  died  at  Salerno :  his 
last  words  were,  Dilexi  jtuHtiam  et  odm  inieuitaiem ; 
fropterea  morior  in  exUio.*  And  who  will  dare  to 
ehaige  with  hypocrisy  words  uttered  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  tomb. 

The  successors  of  Gregory  acted  like  soldiera  ar- 
riving after  a  great  victory.  They  threw  themselyes 
aa  conquerors  on  the  unresisting  churches.  Spain,  de- 
livered from  the  presence  of  Islamism,  and  Prussia, 
reclaimed  from  idolatry,  fell  into  the  embrace  of  the 
crowned  priest.  The  crusades,  undertaken  at  his  in- 
stance, spread  far  and  wide,  and  everywhere  confirmed 
bis  authority  :  the  pious  pilgrims,  who,  in  imagination, 
had  seen  ssfnts  snd  aiigeis  conducting  their  armed 
boats,  and  who,  entering  numbly  and  barefooted  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  had  burned  alive  the  Jews  in 
their  synagogue,  and  shed  the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Saracens  on  the  spots  where  they  came  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  prince  of  peace,  bore  with  them  to  the 
caat  the  name  of  the  pope,  whose  existence  hsd  been 
scarcely  known  there  smce  the  period  when  he  ex- 
changed the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  for  that  of  the 
Franks. 

Meanwhile  that  which  the  arms  of  the  republic  and 
of  the  empire  had  failed  to  effect,  was  achieved  by  the 
power  of  tho  Church.  The  Germans  brought  to  the 
feet  of  a  bishop  the  tribute  their  ancestors  had  refused 
to  the  mightiest  generals  ;  aijd  their  princes  thought 
ihey  received  from  the  popes  their  crown,  while,  in 
leality,  the  popes  imposed  upon  them  a  yoke.  The 
kingdoms  of  Christendom,  already  subject  to  the  spiri- 
tual empire  of  Rome,  became  her  serfs  snd  tributaries. 

Thus  everything  was  changed  in  the  Church. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  a  society  of  brethren,  and 
jiow  an  absolute  monarchy  ia  resred  in  the  midst  of 
them.  All  Christians  were  priests  of  the  living  God, 
(I  Pet  S:  9,)  with  humble  pastors  for  their  guidance. 
But  a  loAy  head  ia  uplifted  from  the  midst  of  these 
pastors ;  a  mysterious  voice  otters  words  full  of  pride  ; 

•Ihave loved  rigklsevsiiess and lislsd iDJqailj-4hcrelbr« 
IMeaaesile. 
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and  alaves,  to  take  the  maik  of  iu  p«sfer> 
llie  holy  and  primitive  eqoaltty  of  aovit  bofwa  0«d  is 
lost  sight  of.  Chrietians  are  divided  into  two  atraogelf 
unequal  campa.  On  the  one  side  a  aeparate  daaa  if 
prieats  daring  to  uaorp  the  name  of  the  Chtfltch,  nd 
claiming  to  be  poaseased  of  peenltar  privilegea  in  thft 
eight  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other,  timki  flocks  i 
to  a  blind  and  paaatve  oobmieaioo  ;  a  i 
and  silenced,  aiid  delivered  over  to  a  proud^ 
Every  tribe,  langusge,  and  nation  of  Chriaieiidom  oob- 
mittc^  to  the  dominion  of  thie  apiritiial  king,  who  haA 
received  power  to  overeone. 

But  aide  by  aide  with  that  principle  that  ahoold  b«M 
pervaded  the  hiatoiy  of  Chriatianity,  waa  ajwiuuiyia 
that  was  given  to  preside  over  its  doctilno.  This  wm 
the  grest  principle  of  Ohristianity ;  its  loading  iden 
that  of  grace,  of  pardon,  and  amnesty,  and  of  the  gil 
of  eternal  life.  This  idea  supposed  an  alienatioB  ffom 
God,  and  an  inability  in  man  to  enter,  by  any  paww  nf 
hia  own,  into  communion  with  an  infimiely  ho^  Baing. 
The  oppoaition  of  troe  and  ialsa  doctrine  cannot 
assuredly  be  entirely  summed  np  in  the  qnaelian  of 
aalvation  by  fsith  or  by  works.  Nevertbelees,  it  ia  th» 
moat  striking  featnre  in  the  eontiaet  We  may  g» 
farther  :  Salvation  conaidered  aa  derived  (rem  any 
power  in  man,  ia  the  germinating  principle  of  all  enan 
and  perveraiona.  The  aeandals  prodoecd  by  tUa  km^ 
damenul  error  brought  on  the  Reformation ;  and  tb* 
profession  of  the  contrary  principle  waa  tho  meama  bf 
which  it  was  achieved.  It  ia,  therefore,  in "" 
that  thia  truth  ahould  be  prominent  in  an 
to  the  hiatory  of  that  Reformation. 

SdlvMiion  if  Cfreee.  Soch,  then,  waa  the  i 
peculisrity  which  was  deeigned  eepeciaUy  to  diatwgniaii 
the  religion  that  came  from  God  from  all  human  ayn* 
tema.  And  what  had  become  of  thia  great  and  pri- 
mordial thooght  1  Had  the  Choreh  preasrved  it  aa  a 
preeioua  deposite  1     Let  na  follow  ito  hiatory. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Jeraaalem,  of  Acia,  of  Omaca,  and 
of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  tho  Roman  amparoia,  bai 
heard  thia  gospel.  Tb  abb  savbd  tr  «BacB,  Tiiao««H 
r Aim  :  it  is  trb  oitt  or.eoD ;  (Eph.  S  :  8 ;)  and  at 
thia  voice  of  peace,  at  the  aoond  of  tbeae  good  tidinga, 
at  thia  word  of  power,  moltitndea  of  aimera  baliavadt 
and  were  attracted  to  Him  who  alonoaan  give  paaea 
to  the  conacience  -,  and  nomorona  aaowltaa^Aafaampa 
were  formed  in  the  midat  of  the  dagonatato  uammnei 
ties  of  that  age. 

But  'ere  long  an  important  ermr  began  to  pi«vBil» 
aa  to  the  nature  of  Saving  Faith.  Faith  (aoeording 
to  St.  Paul)  is  the  way  through  which  thrwbolo  being 
of  the  believei^-hia  nnderatandin^,  hia  heart,  and  hti 
will— enters  upon  present  poesesaion  of  the  aalvatiaa 
purchased  by  the  mcamation  and  death  of  tho  9o«  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  is  spprehendod  by  Faith,  and  Amn 
that  hour  becomes  all  things  to,  and  all  thftiga  in,  tht 
believer.  He  communicatee  to  the  homan  natapa  4 
divine  Ufe ;  and  the  believer,  renewed  and  set  Aon 
from  the  power  of  self  and  of  ain,  feela  new  aifoctiMia 
and  bears  new  fruits.  Faith,  saya  the  tbeoloyaBfi 
labouring  to  expresa  these  thoughts,  ia  the  •^^^j^^ 
sppropriation  of  the  objective  Work  of  Christ.  If  Mm 
is  not  the  appropriation  of  Salvation,  it  ia  nothing ;  tho 
whole  economy  of  Christian  doctrine  is  out  of  ploe^ 
the  fountains  of  the  new  life  sre  sesled,  and  Ohiiatiaai- 
ly  is  overturned  from  its  foondstlon. 

And  this  consequence  did,  in  fact,  enaoe.  By  «••- 
grees  this  practical  ricw  of  Faith  was  forgotten,  an* 
Vre  long  it  waa  regarded,  ss  it  siill  is  by  many,  aa  % 
bare  act  of  the  understanding,  a  mere  submiaslon  to  a 
commanding  avidenea. 
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•d»  WluM  Faith  was  wbM  of  ttiiinetietlclMiaelar, 
H  cottld  DO  longer  be  mainUined  that  Faith  along  aaved. 
Worlu  DO  loDger  foUowiog  in  their  placea  aa'  iu  fraita, 
it  aeemad  neceaaary  to  raoge  them  on  one  line  with 
it;  and  the  Ghoich  waa  Uiight  to  believe  that  the 
•iDDer  ia  ioatified  by  Faitr  and  by  WoRKa.  In  place 
of  that  Chriatian  unity  in  doctrine,  which  compriaea  in 
a  aiagle  principle  Joati&cation  and  Worka — Grace  and 
n  rule  of  life— belief  and  reaponaibility  aocceeded  that 
meUncholy  quality  which  regarda  religion  and  moral 
dotjaa  tbioga  altogether  unconnected ;  a  fatal  delusion, 
which  bringa  in  death  by  aeparating  the  body  from  the 
^irit,  wboae  continued  union  ia  the  neceasair  condi- 
tion of  life  iuelf.  The  word  of  the  apoatle  heard 
aeioea  the  interval  of  agea  ia,  **  Havins  begun  in  the 
•pirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  neah." 

Another  error  contributed  to  unsettle  the  doctrine  of 
Grace.  Thia  waa  Pelagiaoism.  Pelagiua  aaaerted 
that  man*8  nature  waa  not  fallen ;  that  there  ia  no  auch 
thing  aa  hereditary  evil ;  and  that  man,  having  received 
power  to  do  good,  has  only  to  will,  in  order  to  perform 
It*  If  the  doing  "  good  things  "  conaista  in  certain 
external  acta,  Pelagiua  judged  truly.  But  if  regard  is 
had  to  themotivea  whence  theae  eitemal  acta  proceed, 
or  to  the  entire  inward  life  of  man,  (See  Matt.  13 : 
84,)  then  we  discern  in.  all  hie  worka  aelfishneaa — 
lorgetfulneaa  of  God,  pollution,  and  weakneaa.  This 
waa  the  doctrine  of  St.  Auguaiine.  He  proved  that,  to 
entitle  any  action  to  approval,  it  waa  needful  not  merely 
that  it  ahould  aeem  right  when  looked  at  by  itaelf  and 
from  the  outside,  but  above  all  that  ita  real  apring 
ia  the  aoal  ahould  be  holy.  The  Pelagian  doctrine 
lejected  by  St.  Auguatine  from  the  church  when  it 
preaented  itaelf  broadly  for  investigation,  reappeared 
'ere  long  with  a  aide  aapect  aa  aemi-Pelagian,  andf  under 
Ibrma  of  ezpreaaion  borrowed  from  St.  Auguatine'a 
own  writings.  It  was  in  vain  that  eminent  Father 
oppoaed  ita  progreaa.  He  died  aoon  after.  The  error 
apread  with  amaiing  rapidity  thzoaghout  Chriatendom 
— paasing  from  the  west  to  the  eaat ;  and  even  at  thia 
day  it  contimiea  to  disturb  and  haraaa  the  Church. 
The  danger  of  the  doctrine  appeared  in  thia :  that,  by 
pUciBg  goodneaa  in  the  external  act,  rather  than  in  the 
inward  affectiona,  it  led  men  to  put  a  high  value  upon 
outward  action,  legal  obaervances,  and  worka  of  pe- 
aaoce.  The  moreof  auch  worka,  the  sreater  the  reputed 
eanctity-^hea  van  waa  to  be  obtained  by  meana  of  them ; 
and  (extravagant  aa  auch  a  thought  muat  appear  to 
vs)  it  vraa  not  long  before  certain  peraona  were  believed 
to  have  made  attammente  in  holineaa  beyond  that  whicl^ 
waa  required  of  them. 

Thoa  did  the  proud  heart  of  man  refuae  to  give  the 
■lory  to  that  God  to  whom  all  glory  belonn.  Thua 
lid  maa  claim  to  deaerve  what  God  had  decreed  to 
^ve  freelv  !  He  eaaayed  to  find*in  himaelf  the  aalva- 
tioa  which  the  Goapel  brought  to  him  ready  wrought 
oat  from  heaven.  He  apread  a  veil  over  the  aavmg 
trvtha  of  aalvation  which  cometh  from  God,  and  not 
horn  man — a  aalvation  which  God  gives,  but  bartera 
not ;  and  from  that  day  all  the  other  truths  of  religion 
were  overclouded :  darkneaa  apread  over  the  Church, 
«id  from  thia  deep  and  deplorable  gloom  were  aeen  to 
ariee  innumerable  errora. 

And,  in  the  firat  place,  we  may  observe  that  both 
mat  diviaiona  of  error  converged  to  one  effect.  Pe- 
bgianiam,  while  it  corrupted  the  Ghurch^s  teaching, 
•trengthened  the  hierarchy :  by  the  same  influence  by 
which  it.hid  the  doctrine  of  grace,  it  exalted  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church— for  grace  waa  God'a  part  in  the 
wofk  aa/Aa  Cfmrck  was  man*s  ! 

Aa  soon  aa  aalvation  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 

*  Taila  et  aafe  ad  bominem  referaada  seat,  quia  de  aibltiil 
(Mag.iaAaff.ikOralteXllri,eap.iv.) 


God,itlUlintothahandaof  thepriM«f.  Tba  lattar 
put  themaelvea  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  aoula 
of  men  thirating  for  pardon,  were  no  longer  taught  to 
look  to  heaven,  but  to  the  Church,  and  eapecially  to  ita 
pretended  Head.  The  Roman  pontiff  waa  in  the  place 
of  God  to  the  blinded  minda  of  men.  Hence  all  the 
grandeur  and  authority  of  the  popes,  and  hence  abo 
unutterable  abuaes. 

Doubtleaa  the  doctrine  of  aalvation  by  Faith  waa  not 
entirely  loat  to  the  Church.  We  meet  with  it  in  aome 
of  the  moat  celebrated  fathera,  after  the  time  of  Con- 
atantine ;  and  in  the  middle  agea.  The  doctrine  waa 
not  formally  denied.  Councils  and  popea  did  not  hurl 
their  bulls  and  decreea  againat  it ;  but  they  aet  up  be- 
aide  it  a  aomelhing  which  nullified  it.  Salvation  by 
Faith  waa  received  by  many  learned  men,  by  many  a 
humble  and  aimple  mind ;  but  the  multitude  had  aome- 
thing  very  different.  Men  had  invented  a  complete 
system  of  forgiveness.  The  multitude  flocked  to  it 
and  joined  with  it,  rather  thai^with  the  Grace  of  Christ ; 
and  thua  the  aystem  of  man'a  devising  prevailed-  over 
that  of  God.  Let  us  examine  aome  of  the  phaaea  of 
thia  deplorable  change. 

In  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  hia  aona,  he  wflo  bad 
bean  the  most  intimate  companion  of  tho  despised 
Galilean,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  had  aaid  :  **  If 
we  confeaa  our  sine,  God  ia  faithful  and  just  to  foi^ive 
our  aina.'* 

About  ISO  yeara  later,  under  Commodua  and  Sep- 
timiua  Severua,  Tertultian,  an  illustrious  pastor  of  Car- 
thage, apeakinff  of  pardon,  already  held  a  very  different 
language.  "  It  ia  neceaaary  (said  he)  to  change  our 
dreaa  and  food  ;  we  moat  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashea ; 
we  muat  renounce  all  comfort  and  adorning  of  the  body, 
and,  falling  down  before  the  priest,  implore,  the  inter- 
cession of  the  brethren."*  Behold  man  turned  aaide 
from  God,  and  turned  back  upon  himself. 

Worka  of  penance,  thua  aubstituted  for  the  aalvation 
of  God,  multiplied  in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Men  were  eLJoined 
to  fast,  to  go  bareheaded,  to  wear  no  linen,  dec,  or 
required  to  leave  home  and  country  for  distant  landa ;  or 
elae  to  renounce  the  world,  and  embrace  a  monastic  life. 

In  the  eleventh  century  were  added  voluntary  flagel- 
lationa ;  a  little  after  they  became  an  absolute  mania 
in  Italy,  which  waa  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state. 
Noblea  and  peaaants,  old  and  young,  even  children  of 
five  yeara  old,  went  in  paira  through  the  villagea,  the 
towna,  and  the  citiea,  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tena 
of  thousanda,  without  any  other  covering  than  a  cloth 
tied  round  the  middle,  and  visiting  the  churches  in 
proceasion  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  Armed  with 
scourges,  they  lashed  themaelvea  without  pity,  and  the 
streets  resounded  with  cries  and  groana,  which  drew 
forth  teara  of  compassion  from  all  who  heard  them. 

And  yet  long  before  the  evil  had  arrived  at  this  height, 
men  sighed  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
prieata.  The  priests  themselves  were  sensible  that  if 
they  did  not  deviae  aome  remedy,  their  uaurped  power 
would  be  at  an  end.  Then  it  was  that  they  invented  the 
system  of  barter,  known  by  the  name  of  iodulgencea. 
It  ia  under  John,  aumamed  the  Fasttr,  Archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  that  we  see  ita  first  commencement. 
Tba  prieata  aaid, "  Oh,  penitents,  you  are  unable  to  per- 
form the  penances  we  nave  imposed  upon  you.  Well, 
then,  we,  the  priests  of  God,  and  your  pastora,  will 
take  upon  ouraelves  this  heavy  burden.  Who  can 
better  fast  than  wel  Who  better  kneel  and  recita 
paalms  than  ouraelveal"  But  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  hia  hire.  *'  For  a  aeven  weeks'  fast,  (said  Hegino, 
Abbot  of  Prum,)  such  aa  are  rich  shall  pay  twenty 
pence ;  thoao  who  are  less  wealthy,  ten  pence  ;  and  the 
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foor,  duwpenee ;  tod  in  thttuM  propoition  for  other 
ibli^/'*  SoDM  coorigeoiM  Yoicet  w«re  nised  agtimt 
this  tnffic,  but  in  vain. 

The  pope  soon  ditcovemd  whtt  adftntaget  he  might 
deiiTe  trom  thete  indulgences.  His  want  of  money 
•cootinoed  to  increase.  Here  was  an  easy  resource, 
which*  under  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tioo,  would  replenish  his  coffers.  It  seemed  desirable 
to  establish  so  lucrative  a  discovery  on  a  solid  footing. 
The  chief  men  of  Rome  exerted  themselves  for  this 
purpose.  The  urefragable  doctor,  Alexander  de  Hales, 
invented,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  doctrine  well  suited 
to  secure  this  mighty  resource  to  the  papacy.  A  bull 
of  Clement  VII.  declared  the  new  doctrine  an  article 
4>f  the  Faith.  The  most  sacred  truths  were  made  to 
aubserve  this  peraevering  policy  of  Rome.  Christ,  it 
was  affirmed,  has  done  much  more  than  was  required 
for  reconciliuff  God  and  man.  One  single  drop  of  his 
blood  would  nave  sufficed  for  that ;  but  he  shed  his 
blood  abundantly,  that  he  might  form  for  bis  church  « 
treawury  that  eternity  iUelf  should  never  exhaust.  The 
supererogatory  merits  of  the  saints,  the  reward  of  the 
works  t|^y  had  done,  beyond  and  additional  to  the 
obligations  of  duty,  have  still  farther  enriched  this 
treasury.  Its  guardianship  and  distribution  are  con- 
fided to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  He  applies  to 
•very  sinner,  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  these 
merits  of  Christ  and  of  his  saints,  in  the  measure  and 
4]egiee  that  his  sins  have  made  necessary.  Who  would 
dare  to  attack  a  custom  of  so  high  aad  holy  hn  origin. 

Rapidly  was  this  almost  inconceivable  invemion 
jedoced  to  a  system.  The  scale  imposed  ten,  twenty 
years  of  penance  for  such  and  such  kinds  of  sin.  *'  It 
i»  not  merelv  for  each  kind  of  sin,  but  for  each  sinful 
•action,  that  thia  penance  of  so  many  years  is  demanded,'* 
exclaimed  the  mercenary  priests.  Behold  mankind 
bowed  down  under  the  wei^^t  of  a  penance  that  seemed 
^most  eternal 

**  But  for  what  porpoce  this  long  penance,  when  Hfe 
ia  so  short — when  can  it  take  effect  1  How  can  man 
aeenre  the  time  requisite  for  its  performance  1  Ton  are 
impoaing  on  him  centuries  of  severe  discipline.  When 
4leath  comes  he  will  but  laugh  at  voo— for  death  will 
discharge  him  from  his  burthen.  Ah,  welcome  death .'" 
But  thia  objection  was  provided  sgainst.  The  philo- 
Mpbers  of  i^lexandria  had  spoken  of  a  fire  in  which 
men  were  to  be  purified.  Some  ancient  doctors  in  the 
■church  had  received  the  notion.  Rome  declared  this 
philosophic  tenet  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  the 
pope,  by  a  bull,  added  vurgatory  to  his  domain.  He 
declared  that  man  would  lutve  to  expiate  in  p&rgatoiy 
^  he  could  not  expiate  on  earth ;  but  that  indulgences 
would  deliver  men*s  souls  from  that  intermediate  state 
in  which  their  sins  would  otherwise  hold  them.  Tho- 
maa  Aquinas  set  forth  this  new  doctrine  in  his  celebrated 
^itmjiia.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  fill  the  mind  with 
•terror.  Man  is,  by  nature,  inclined  to  fear  an  unknown 
futurity,  and  the  dark  abodea  beyond  the  grave  ;  but 
that  fear  was  artfully  excited  and  increased  by  honible 
deecriptions  of  the  torments  of  this  purifying  fire.  We 
nee  at  this^sy,  in  many  Catholic  countries,  paintings 
•zposed  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  crossways,  wherem 
poor  souls,  ingulfed  in  flames,  invoke  alleviation  for 
their  miseries.  Who  could  refuse  the  money  that, 
dropped  into  the  treasury  of  Rome,  redeemed  the  soul 
from  such  horrible  torments  1 

But  a  larther  means  of  increasing  this  traffic  was 
BOW  discovered.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  sins  of  the 
living  that  had  been  turned  to  profit ;  they  now  began 
to  ayati  themselves  of  the  sins  of  the  dead.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  declared  that  the  living  might, 
hf  making  eeruin  sacrifices,  shorten,  or  even  tenninate^ 


the  torments  their  anetston  sad  friends  wen  tDdari^f 
in  purgatory.  Instantly  the  compassionate  bserts  of 
the  faithful  offered  new  treasures  for  the  priests. 

To  regulate  thia  traffic,  Uim  invented  shortly  after, 
probably  in  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.,  the  cele- 
brated and  scandaJoos  tax  of  indulgoicee,  of  which  mow 
than  forty  editions  are  extant :  a  mind  of  the  least  deli- 
cacy would  be  ahocked  at  the  repetition  of  the  honoia 
therein  contained.  Incest  was  to  cost,  if  not  detected, 
five  groschen  ;  if  known,  or  flagrant,  six.  A  certain 
price  was  affixed  to  the  crime  of  murder,  another  tn 
infanticide,  adultery,  perjury,  burglary,  dtc.  Oh,  shaaw 
to  Rome !  exclaims  Claudius  of  Espersa,  a  Roman 
divine ;  and  we  may  add,  Oh,  shame  to  human  natora ! 
For  no  reproach  can  attach  to  Rome  which  does  not 
recoil  with  equal  force  on  mankind  in  general.  Rome 
ia  human  nature  exalted,  and  displaytog  some  of  ile 
worst  propensities.  We  say  this  in  truth  a*  well  as 
in  justice. 

.  Boniface  VIIL,  the  boldeat  and  most  ambitions  of 
the  popes,  after  Gregory  VU.,  eflbcted  atili  more  than 
his  predecessors  had  done. 

He  published  a  bull  in  1300,  by  which  he  deetered 
to  the  church  that  all  who  should  at  that  time  or  thenoe- 
fortb  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  should  takn 
place  everv  hundred  years,  should  there  receive  a 
plenary  indulgence.  Upon  this,  multitudes  flocked 
from  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  other  quarters.  Old  men,  of 
sixty  and  seventy,  set  out  on  the  pilgrimsge ;  sod  it 
was  computed  that  200,000'visited  Rome  in  one  month. 
All  these  foreigners  brought  with  them  rich  offiirings, 
and  the  pope  and  the  Romana  saw  their  coffers  rep«»> 


The  avarice  of  the  pontiffs  soon  fixed  this  jubilee  at 
intervals  of  filiy  yeers,  afterward  at  thirty-three  years, 
and  at  last  at  twenty-five.  Then,  for,the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  purchasers,  and  to  increase  the  profiu 
of  the  venders,  they  transferred  both  the  jubilee  and 
its  indulgences  from  Rome  to  the  market-places  of  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom.  It  was  no  longer  neces* 
sary  to  abandon  one's  home :  what  others  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  beyond  the  Alpe,  each  might  now  ob- 
tain at  his  own  door.  . 

The  evil  was  at  ito  height— and  then  the  Refonner 
arose. 

We  have  seen  whst  had  beoome  of  the  principln 
which  was  designed  to  govern  the  history  of  Ohristiik 
nity  ;  we  have  also  seen  what  became  of  that  which 
should  have  pervaded  its  doctrine.   Both  were  now  lost. 

To  set  up  a  sioffle  caate  as  mediators  between  Qod 
and  man,  and  to  barter  in  exchange  for  worfca,  and 
penancee,  and  gold,  the  salvation  freely  given  by  Qod ; 
such  was  popery. 

To  open  wide  to  all,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  miAf 
out  any  earthly  mediator,  and  without  that  power jhat 


called  itself  the  Church,  free  access  to  the  gift  of  God, 
eternal  life ;  such  was  Christianity,  and  such  was  the 
Reformation. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  hish  wall,  erected  by 
the  labour  of  ages,  between  man  and  God.  Whoever 
will  ecale  it  must  pay  or  suffer  in  the  attempt ;  and 
even  then  he  will  fail  to  overleap  it 

The  Reformation  ia  the  power  which  hss  thrown 
down  this  wall,  has  restored  Christ  to  man,  and  has  thai 
made  plain  the  wly  of  access  to  the  Crestor. 

Popery  interposes  the  Church  between  God  and  man. 

Chriatianity  and  the  Reformation  bring  God  and  man 
face  to  face. 

Popery  separates  man  from  God :  the  Gospel  m- 
unites  them. 

After  having  thaa  traeed  the  hietory  of  the  decline 
and  loea  of  the  two  giand  princislea  which  were  to  die* 


raff«jOGY--j)iAiJBcrnc8--FH£ra^ 


tfaMMi  the  rallgton  of  Ood  ftmn  •yvtemt  of  msn't 
^evMiiif,  let  «n  sM  what  were  the  eonsaqoeneae  of  ihis 
ininonM  ebange. 

Bot  Unt  lol  OS  do  bonoor  to  the  ehoreh  of  that  mid- 
ile  period,  which  interrened  between  the  age  of  the 
•poetlea  and  the  Reformera.  The  church  waa  atill  the 
march,  althoagh  falleo  and  more  and  more  enalaved. 
In  a  word,  ahe  waa  at  all  timoe  the  moat  powerfol  friend 
of  man.  Her  handa.  thoogh  manacled,  atill  diapenaed 
Ueetinga.  Many  eminent  aenranta  of  Chriat  diffaaed, 
Coring  kheae  me,  a  bene6cent  light ;  and  in  the  hom- 
Ue  convent,  the  aeqeeatered  panah,  there  were  found 
Mor  mooka  end  p«or  prieaU  to  alleviate  bitter  auf- 
Mnga,  The  church  tMikoHc  wae  not  the  papacy. 
Thia  Ailed  the  niace  of  the  oppreeaor ;  that  of  the  op- 
yreaacd.  The  Reformation,  which  declared  war  againat 
the  one,  came  to  liberate  tlie  othw.  And  it  moat  be 
acknowledged  that  the  papacy  itaelf  wae  at  time9»  m 
the  banda  of  Him  who  bringa  good  oat  of  evil,  a 


•arvconnterpoiee  to  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  princes. 

Let  ue  now  contemplate  the  condition  of  Cfarntiamty 
at  that  time. 

11ieole|y  and  reKgien  were  then  widely  diArent 
The  doctnne  of  the  learned,  and  the  practice  of  (riesta, 
nonlta,  and  people,  preeented  two  vary  dillerent  aapecta. 
They  had.  however,  great  iniuence  upon  each  other, 
and  the  Refcnnation  had  to  deal  with  both.    Let  ns 


take  a  aorrey  first  of  the  schools, 
at  theology. 

Theolcfy  VMS  atin  nndar  the  influence  of  the  middle 
ifea.  The  middle  agae  had  awoke  from  their  long 
Imnca,  and  had  pmdam  man^  learned  men.  But  their 
laanwag  bad  been  diracMd  neither  lo  the  luterpretatioQ 


af  the  Hoh  Scriptnree  nor  to  the  examinatidn  of 
Imtaty  af  tta  CImrcb.  Scripmral  expoeition,  and  the 
ilndy  af  bwlarT»  the  two  great  aoorcaa  of  thealogical 
^  k%  atiU  ainmbaial 


A  nevr  actance had  aawrped  Aatt  place.  Ilwaathe 
amine  1  af  Dialcctka.  The  art  af  riaaaning  bacama 
ll»  ftnkM  mine  of  a  new  theofogy.  The  middio 
acae  had  diacoveted  the  len^leel  initmgsef  Aiistelie. 
Their  knowled|ge  of  htm  wae  darned  eiiher  from  oh) 
'      I  twilitianB  frsm  the  Arabic 


The  leanwiraied  Axisiotle  ay^poaied  in  the  weal  as  a 
ghai,  eakiecting  the  mini^»  and  even  the  coMcientsK 
afmoA.  HkS(^ik»ephie  method  addbdsnength  to  the 
I  fer  dialactics  which  marhad  the  age.  It  was 
II  anited  to  aahtle  lemawheii  and  thnal 
The  very  ehacntky  af  the  HaaelatieBe  of 
the  <koah  phtfesephcr  fcvoaiad  the  diakctic  anbtfetr 
mhichhadcapKivalcdthoweel.  The  Chaeth,  ahwaed 
at  wa  pragreet^  rip  a  wnne  eppeees  tms  new  tenncncy. 
^Ae  mareal  iim  tme  asMe 


Bat  the  dialectic  phitoeephy  p>ev3  to 
;  manfcv  emphyad  it  agiwwt 
I  its  vicaKT  vas  aecare. 
h  wae  the  charaetcffiscie  af  this  method  of  teftchtag. 

%aanggeaaaiimariaii  yiatiiua  eat  veil  limnrhefthao- 
|ig;y«  and  the*  to  dectde  tham  by  a  sahniea.     Often 


]lvmaa»hed^ 

HbahSaik; 

4a:     Betwoahottidke-i 

of  dba  schelaattc  dtvinas  from  soeh 

te  dba  cenmrr*  wo  fl 

t  ef  ib^tr  taqoiriee. 


mifbt  be  tfaeoiogically  ixwt^  and 
hi  ihie  wev   ift 
wtthacold  and  deadi 

■nathaia— amhi 


Aqninea  at  their  head,  who  maintained  tlml  Ibe  doetisie 
of  revelation  waa  in  no  reepeet  at  variance  with  aa 
enlightened  reaaon  ;  and  that  even  as  Chriatian  charity 
does  not  aomhilate  the  natnral  afleetioos,  but  cbaateoa, 
aanctifiea,  ennoblea,  and  govema  them,  ao  Faith  doea 
not  destroy  Philoaophy,  but  amy  meko  uae  of  it  by 
sanctifying  and  illominating  it  vrith  iu  own  light. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  opened  a  wido  field  for 
the  dialectic  method  of  the  theologiaiw.  By  dint  of 
diatinciiona  and  dispotea,  they  fell  into  contrary  ervora. 
Some  diatinguiahed  the  three  Peraona  eo  as  to  make 
of  them  three  Goda.  Thta  vraa  the  error  of  Rocelin 
of  Compeigne  and  bis  foUowera.  Others  confounded 
the  Persona  ao  aa  to  leeve  only  an  ideal  diatinction. 
Thia  waa  the  case  vrith  Gilbert  of  Poictiers  and  hie  ad> 
herenU.  Bot  the  oithodor  doctrine  mm  aMy  maio- 
uined  by  otbera. 

The  dialectic  aubtlety  of  thp  timee  wae  not  leaa  di- 
rected to  the  article  of  Uie  Divine  Will.  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  will  of  God  with  hia  almighty  power 
and  holiness!    The  echolastic  divinea  fbood  in  this 

Soeation  nomerooa  difficoltiee,  and  labomwd  to  remove 
Mm  b^  dialectic  distinctions.  *'  We  cann^  a^  that 
God  willa  the  existence  of  em/,"  aaid  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard, "  bot  neither  can  vra  aay  that  He  wills  that  evS 
sbooM  not  exist*' 

The  majority  of  theee  theologiana  aon^  to  weaken, 
by  their  dialectic  labours,  the  doctrine  of  nedestinatioB 
which  they  found  in  the  church.  Alexander  do  Hales 
availed  himself  ier  this  purpoee  of  the  feUowii^  distinc- 
tion of  Aristotle ;  that  every  action  aoppoaco  two  par- 
ties,  namely»  an  agent,  and  the  thinr  anbioeted  to  the 
action.  Divine  Predestination,  aaid  he,  acts  doobtleae 
fw  manS  aalvation  ;  hut  it  ie  requisite  that  it  find  m 
the  aonlof  man  a  capacity  for  the  reception  of  this 
grace.  Withoot  this  second  party  the  fini  ramiar 
rfccf  anything ;  aad  Picdeetination  eanaisis  m  thie, 
that  God,  knowing  by  his  pifecieiice  ihoee  in  whooB  this 
aacood  requisite  will  be  faund,  hae  appomtod  io  givo 
them  his  grace. 

As  to  the  original  condition  of  aaan,  ttooa  thcoh>- 
rians  diatiagoiihed  natnral  gifta  and  free  giUs.  The 
list  they  heU  to  coosiet  in  the  piimaiive  pniitjf  and 
stietagthoflhshnoNnsoul.  The  second  wcfo  the  gillo 
of  God's  grace,  that  the  aenl  might  atumpliih  good 
wotksL  But  heve,  again,  the  ksraedwem  divvdod; 
voeae  contended  that  men  had  ct^ginaDy  peaaaasedonfy 
nstoral  gifts,  and  had,  by  kaa  oae  of  them,  to  merit  these 
of  grace.  Bot  Thomas  Aq«inaa»  wim  wan giniislf 
on  the  side  of  sound  doctrme,  amnned  matthogilla  ea 
srsce  bed.  nom  me  b^mmng*  bean  dasslyaniiad  wiin 
the  gifts  of  nature*  becnnw  the  mat  man  ama  panect  na 
bis  moral  haskh.  The  ML  aaid  the  fimmer,  who  lean- 
ed toward  Free>win,  hna  diptiisd  man  of  the  gifti  of 
grace»bot  it  hae  not  entirelT  stripped  himof  the  pvimt- 
tive  strength  of  his  nature;  far  the  laaat  mm  tHi  en  en 
woold  have  been  tmpeaaibiBv  if  there  had  been  n»  Henev 
witHkianaTmoffsIstieneth.  Whdev  en  theoihaa  aide,. 
Che  atneter'theelegians  Aeaght  that  the  PkD  had  sea 
ootv  deprived  aeen  of  grace,  bot  i 

An  ncfc»m{ed£r«4  the  work  of~ 
wrongoC  out  or  CThrtst »  annmngs  aa 
some  otttzHajied  chat  redemocien  ceoU 
sftcted  in  oo  ether  wot  then  br  the  t  ipiaf  oi  n 
Qoo  af  die  death  of  Jssaa  Chr St.  while  eihcis  h 
:o  prove  that  God  bad  «mpty  atlacfaad  ledimpiiau  end 
Trace  m  tine  pciee.  Others,  ania,.  sad  smoaf  these 
.ast  we  mey  pmticeiirme  Ab^«<  mad^  the  eavwf 
rfhiSLf  of  ledempeien  6e  cenaiat  merely  m  im  T 

God. 
ThedecWmeeoftkaiairnHiiBeeefOaMfcii 

tnm^inft^eb  M..iii»^thnl  I    ^  ^A%H^^ 
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dKrines.  AlFof  them,  accepting  the  dbtinctfon  of  Aris- 
totle alrewiy  mentioned,  laid  down  the  neceseity  of  the 
aziftence  in  man  of  a  materia  ditpoMia,  a  something 
disposed  to  the  receptton  of  ^ce.  Bat  Thomas 
Aqainas  ascribes  this  disposition  to  grace  itself. 
Gnce,  said  they,  was  formative  for  man  before  the 
fall ;  now,  that  there  is  in  him  somethinff  to  extirpate, 
it  is  grace  reformative.  And  a  farther  distinction  was 
laid  downibetween  grace  given  gratoitoasly,  gratia 
graHa  data,  and  grace  that  makes  aecepubie,  gratia 
gratum  faciene  ;  with  many  other  similar  distinctions. 

The  doctrine  of  penance  and  indulgence,  which  we 
have  already  exhibited,  crowned  the  whole  of  this 
mretem,  and  rained  whatever  good  it  might  contain. 
Peter  the  Lombard  had  been  the  first  to  distinguish 
three  sorts  of  penitence ;  that  of  the  heart,  or  com- 
punction; that  of  the  lips,  or  confession;  that  of 
works,  or  satisfaction  by  outward  action.  He  distin- 
gnished,  indeed,  absolution  in  the  sight  of  God  from 
absolution  before  the  church.  He  even  affirmed  that 
inward  repentance  sufficed  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
sins.  But  he  found  a  way  back  into  the  error  of  the 
church  thvnugh  another  channel.  He  allowed  that,  for 
sina  committed  after  baptism,  it  was  necessary  either 
to  endure  the  Arcs  of  purgatory,  or  to  submit  to  the 
ecclesiaatic  penance ;  excepting  only  the  sinner  whose 
inward  repentance  and  remorse  should  be  so  great  as 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  farther  sufferinffs.  He 
proceeds  to  propose  questions  which,  with  aljhis  skill 
in  dialectics,  he  is  embarrassed  to  resolve.  If  two 
men,  equal  in  their  spiriftial  condition,  but  one  poor  and 
the  other  rich,  die  the  same  day,  the  one  having  no  other 
sQCcours  than  the  ordinary  prayera  of  the  church,  while 
for  the  other  many  masses  can  be  said  and  many  works 
of  charity  can  be  done,  what  will  be  the  event  t  The 
scholastic  divine  turns  on  all  sides  for  an  answer,  and 
conclodes  by  saying,  that  they  will  have  the  like  fate, 
hot  not  by  the  like  causes.  The  rich  man's  deliver- 
ance from  poigatory  will  not  be  more  perfect,  but  it  will 
be  earlier. 

We  have  given  a  few  sketches  of  the  sort  of  theo- 
logy which  reigned  in  the  schools  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Distinctions,  ideas,  sometimes  just, 
sometimes  false,  bot  still  mere  notions.  The  Christian 
doctrine  had  lost  that  odour  of  heaven,  that  force  and 
practical  vitality  which  came  from  6od,.and  which  had 
characterized  it  as  it  existed  in  the  apostolic  sge :  and 
these  were  destined  sgain  to  come  to  kfrem  above. 

Meanwhile  the  learning  of  the  schools  wss  pure  when 
compared  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church. 
The  theology  of  the  learned  misfat  be  said  to  flourish, 
if  contrasted  with  the  religion,  the  morals,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  priests,  monks,  and  people.  If  science 
stood  in  need  of  a  revival,  the  Church  was  in  still  great- 
er need  of  a  Reformation. 

The  people  of  Christendom,  and  under  that  designa- 
tion almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  might  be  com- 
prised, no  longer  looked  to  a  living  and  holy  God  for 
the  free  gift  of  eternal  life.  They,  therefore,  naturally 
had  recourse  to  all  the  devices  of  a  superstitions,  fearful, 
and  alarmed  imagination.  Heaven  was  peopled  with 
saints  and  mediators,  whose  office  it  was  to  solicit 
God*8  mercy.  All  lands  were  filled  with  the  works  of 
piety,  of  mortification,  of  penance  and  observances,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  procured.  Take  the  description  of 
the  state  of  religion  at  this  period,  given  by  one  who 
was  for  a  long  while  a  monk,  and  in  after-liie  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  Luther — Myconios.  ^ 

'*  The  sufferings  snd  merits  of  Christ  were  looked 
nnon  (says  he)  as  an  empty  tale,  or  as  the  fictions  of 
Homer.  There  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  that 
faith  by  which  we  are  made  partakers  of  tM  Saviour'a 
ri^temsneas,  and  the  inheriuace  of  eternal  life. 
C 


Christ  was  regarded  as  a  atere  judge,  prepared  to  con- 
demn all  who  should  not  have  recourse  to  the  intoicee>- 
sion  of  saints  or  to  the  pope*s  indulgences.  Other 
intercessors  were  snbsttcuted  in  his  stead  ;  first,  th* 
Virgin  Mary,  like  the  heathen  Diana ;  and  then  the 
saints,  whose  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by 
the  popes.  These  intercessors  refused  their  mediation, 
unless  the  party  was  in  good  repute  with  the  monasUe 
orders  which  they  had  founded.  To  be  so,  it  wai 
necessary  not  only  to  do  what  God  had  commanded  in 
his  word,  but  also  to  perform  a  number  of  works  m- 
vented  by  the  monks  and  the  priests,  and  which  brought 
them  in  large  sums  of  money.  Such  were  A  ve  Manas, 
the  prayers  of  St.  Ursuls,  and  of  St  Bridget.  It  wm 
necessary  to  chant  and  cry  day  and  night.  There 
were  as  many  different  pilgrimages  aa  there  wer« 
mountains,  forests,  and  valleys.  But  with  money  theao 
pensnces  might  be  compounded  for.  The  people, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  convenu  and  to  the  priests 
money,  and  everything  they  possessed  that  was  of  any 
value — fowls,  ducks,  eggs,  wax,  straw,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Then  the  chantmgs  resounded,  the  beUa 
rang,  the  odour  of  incense  filled  the  sanctuarv,  tbo 
sacrifices  were  offered  up,  the  tables  groaned,  the 
glasses  circulsted,  and  these  pious  orgies  were  termi- 
nated by  masses.  The  bishops  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  oulpits,  but  they  consecrated  priests,  monks, 
churches,  chapela,  images,  books,  and  burial-placea,  and 
all  these  brought  a  large  revenue.  Bones,  arms,  feet 
were  preserve  in  boxes  of  silver  or  gold  ;  they  gave 
them  to  the  fsithful  to  kiss  during  mass,  and  this  in- 
creased their  gams. 

*'  All  maintained  that  the  nope,  being  in  the  plaee 
of  God,  (3  Thess.  S :  4,)  could  not  exr ;  and  there  were 
none  to  contradict  them.*** 

At  the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  wao 
shown  a  fragment  of  Noah's  aik ;  some  soot  from  tho 
furnace  of  me  three  children  ;  a  piece  of  wood  from 
the  crib  of  the  infant  Jeaus ;  some  hair  of  the  beard  of 
the  great  St.  Christopher  ;  and  nineteen  thousand  other 
relics,  more  or  less  precious.  At  Schaffhausen  was 
shown  the  breath  of  St.  Joseph,  that  Nicodemus  re- 
ceived on  his  glove.  In  Wfirtemburs  might  be  seen 
a  seller  of  indulgences  disposing  of  his  merchandiso 
with  hia  bead  adorned  with  a  feather  plucked  from  the 
winff  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  t  But  there  was  no 
need  to  seek  so  far  for  these  precious  tressnres.  Those 
who  farmed  the  relics  overran  the  country.  They  boro 
them  about  in  the  rural  districts,  (aa  has  since  been 
done  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;)  and  carried  them  into 
the  houses  of  the  fsithful,  to  spare  them  the  coat  and 
trouble  of  the  pilsrimage.  They  were  exhibited  with 
pomp  in  the  churches.  These  wandering  hawkers  paid 
a  certain  sum  to  the  proprietors  of  the  relics,  with  a 
per  centage  on  their  profits.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
nad  disappeared,  and  men  had  opened  in  ita  place  on 
earth  a  market  of  abominations. 

At  the  same  time  a  profane  spirit  hsd  invaded  rett- 
ffion,  and  the  most  solemn  recollections  of  the  church ; 
the  seasons  which  seemed  most  to  summon  the  faithfal 
to  devout  reflection  and  love,  were  dishonoured  by 
buffoonery  and  profanations  altosether  heathenish. 
The  Humours  or  Easter  held  a  large  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.  The  fcatival  of  the  Resurrection 
cisiming  to  be  joyfully  commemorated,  preachers  went 
out  of  their  way  to  put  into  their  sermons  whatever 
might  excite  the  laughter  of  the  people.  One  preacher 
imiuted  the  cuckoo  ;  another  hissed  like  a  goose  ;  ono 
dragged  to  the  altar  a  layman  dressed  in  a  monk's  cowl;; 
a  second  related  the  grossest  indecencies ;  a  third  le- 

*  Myeonias*  Histagy  of  the  BefewnatiMa  ^  sad  9ttMm^  fta 
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ooqaled  Ibe  tricks  of  Um  Apostle  St.  Potei^-wiiong 
otheiB,  how,  at  ao  ion,  be  cheated  the  bot^  by  not 
paying  his  reckonioff.*  The  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
ibllowed  the  examplei  aud  tamed  their  saperiors  into 
xidicole.  The  Teiy  temples  were  converted  into  a 
etm  and  the  priests  into  moantebanks. 

If  this  was  the  state  of  religion,  what  mast  have  been 
the  morals  of  the  age  1 

Doubtless  the  corraption  was  not  aniveml.  Jastice 
jreqoires  that  this  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  Re- 
formation elicited  many  shining  instsnces  of  piety, 
righteoasness,  and  strength  of  mind.  The  spontaneous 
jpower  of  Qod  was  the  cause ;  but  how  can  we  doubt 
that  by  the  same  power  the  germea  of  ihis  new  life  had 
been  deposited  long  before  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
If,  in  these  our  days,  any  one  were  to  collect  the  im* 
moralities  and  degrading  vices  that  are  committed  in 
any  single  country,  such  a  msss  of  corruption  would 
doubtless  be  enough  to  shock  every  mind.  But  the 
evil,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  bore  a  character  and 
universality  that  it  has  not  borne  at  any  subsequent 
date ;  and  above  all,  the  abomination  stood  in  the  holy 
nlaces,  which  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  do  since  the 
lUformation. 

Moral  conduct  had  declined  with  the  life  of  faith. 
The  tidings  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  the  power  of 
God  to  regenerate  men.  Once  take  away  the  salvation 
which  is  ^od*8  gifl,  and  you  take  away  sanctification 
And  good  works  :  and  this  was  the  result. 

Toe  proclaoution  and  sale  of  indulgences  powerfully 
stimulated  an  ignorant  people  to  immorality.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  Church,  they  could  benefit  those 
only  who  made  and  kept  a  promise  of  amendment. 
But  what  could  be  expected  from  a  doctrine  invented 
with  a  view  to  the  profit  to  be  gained  from  it !  The 
venders  of  indulgences  were  naturally  tempted  to 
farther  the  sale  of  their  merchsndise  by  presenting 
them  to  the  people  under  the  most  attractive  and  se- 
ducing aspect  ;  even  the  better  instructed  did  not  fully 
.  comprehend  the  doctrine  in  respect  to  them.  ^i\  that 
the  multitude  saw  in  them  was  a  permission  to  sin  ; 
and  the  sellers  were  in  no  haste  to  remove  an  impres- 
aion  so  favourable  to  the  sale. 

What  disorders,  what  crimes,  in  these  ages  of  dark- 
ness, in  which  impunity  was  acquired  by  money ! 
"What  might  not  be  feared  when  a  small  contribution 
to  the  building  of  a  church  was  supposed  to  deliver 
from  the  punishments  of  a  future  world  !  What  hope 
of  revival  when  the  communication  between  God  and 
man  was  at  an  end ;  and  man,  afar  off  from  God,  who 
is  spirit  and  life-amoved  onl^r  in  a  circle  of  pitiful  cere- 
monies and  gross  prsctices — in  an  atmosphere  of  death. 
'  The  priests  were  the  first  who  felt  the  effects  of  this 
corrupting  influence.  Desiring  to  exalt  themselves, 
they  had  sunk  themselves  lower.  Infatuated  men  ! 
They  aimed  to  rob  God  of  a  ray  of  his  glory,  and  to 
place  it  on  their  own  brows ;  but  their  attempt  bad 
Jailed,  and  they  had  received  only  a  leaven  of  corruption 
from  the  power  of  evil.  The  annals  of  the  age  swarm 
with  scandals.  In  many  places  the  people  were  well 
pleased  that  the  priest  should  have  a  woman  in  keeping, 
that  their  wives  miffht  be  safe  from  his  seductions. f 
What  scenes  of  humiliation  were  witnessed  in  the  house 
of  the  pastor.  The  wretched  man  supported  the 
mother  snd  her  children,  with  the  tithe  sna  the  offer- 
ing it  his  conscience  wss  troubled  ;  he  blushed  in 
.presence  of  his  people,  of  his  servants,  and  before  God. 
The  mother,  fearinff  to  come  to  want  when  the  priest 
ehottld  die,  provided  sgainst  it  beforehand,  and  robbed 
the  house.     Her  character  was  gone:  her  children 

*  lEoolsmp.  de  ritn  paachslL 
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weie  a  living  aecaaation  of  her.     TlrMtad  on  all  sidee 

with  contempt,  they  plunged  into  biswls  and  deban- 
cberies.  Such  wss  the  family  of  the  priest.  These 
horrid  scenes  were  s  kind  of  instruction  that  the  people 
were  ready  enough  to  follow.* 

The  rural  districts  were  the  scono  of  numerous  ex- 
cesses. The  abodes  of  the  clergy  wefe  freqoeutly  the 
resorts  of  the  dissolute.  Cornelius  Adrian,  at  Bruges,f 
the  Abbot  Trinkler,  at  Csppel,|  imitated j^he  costomi 
of  the  east,  and  had  their  harems.  Priesu,  consorted 
with  abandoned  characters,  frequented  the  Uvems, 
played  dice,  and  finished  their  orgies  by  quarrels  and 
blasphemy.4 

The  council  of  Schaffliaaaen  prohibited  the  cleigy 
from  dhncing  in  public,  except  at  weddings  ;  from  car- 
rying two  kinds  of  weapons ;  and  decreed  that  a  priest 
who  should  be  found  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  ahould  be 
stripped  of  his  ecclesisstical  hsbit.ll  In  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz  they  scaled  the  walls  in  the  night, 
committed  disturbances  and  disorders  of  all  kinds  in 
the  inns  and  tavgms,  snd  broke  open  doors  and  locks.f 
In  several  places  the  priest  psid  to  the  bishop  a  regular 
tax  for  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived,  and  for  every 
child  he  had  by  her.  A  German  bishop  who  was 
present  at  a  grand  entertainment,  publicly  declared 
that  in  one  year  eleven  thousand  priests  had  presented 
themselves  to  him  for  that  purpose.  It  is  Erasmus 
who  records  this.** 

The  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy  were  equally  cor- 
rupt. Dignitaries  of  the  church  preferred  the  tumult 
of  camps  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  To  be  able,  lance 
in  hana,  to  compel  his  neighbours  to  do  him  homage, 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  qualifications  of  a 
bishop.  Bald  win,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  was  constant- 
ly at  war  with  his  neighbours  and  vassals  ;  raising  their 
castles,  buildinff  fortresses  of  his  own,  and  thinkingonly 
how  to  enlarge  his  territory.  A  certain  bishop  of  £ich- 
stsdt,  when  dispensing  justice,  wore  under  his  habit  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  held  m  his  hand  a  long  sword.  He 
used  to  say  he  did  not  fear  five  Bavariana,  provided 
they  would  but  attack  him  in  the  open  field,  ft  Every- 
where the  bishops  were  engaged  in  constant  war  with 
the  towns ;  the  citizens  demanding  freedom,  and  the 
bishops  requiring  implicit  obedience.  If  the  Utter 
triumphed,  the^  punished  the  revolters  by  sacrificing 
numerous  victims  to  their  vengeance  ;  but  the  flame 
of  insurrection  broke  out  again  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  thought  to  be  extinguished. 

And  whst  a  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  pontifical 
throne  in  the  generation  immediately  prccetding  the 
Reformation !  Rome,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has 
seldom  been  witness  to  so  much  infamy. 

Rodrigo  Boivia,  after  living  in  illicit  intercourse  with 
a  Roman  lady,  had  contimied  a  similar  connexion  with 
one  of  her  daughters,  by  name  Raso  Vanozza,  by  whom 
he  had  had  five  children.  He  was  living  st  Rome  with 
Vanozza  and  other  abandoned  women — as  cardinal  and 
archbishop,  visiting  the  churches  snd  hospitals — when 
the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
pontifical  chair.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  by 
bribing  each  of  the  cardinals  at  a  stipulated  price. 
Four  mules,  laden  with  silver,  were  publicly  driven 
into  the  palace  of  Sforza,  the  most  influential  of  the 
cardinals.    Borgia  became  pope  under  the  name  of 

•  riiaslin  BeyHire,  ii.  934. 
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Atoziader  YI.,  Mid  njoiced  in  the  atteiiimMt  of  lU 
pionade  of  pleasores. 

The  very  daj  of  hie  coronation  be  ereetod  hie  eon 
Cesar,  a  ferocious  and  dissolute  youth,  Archbishop  of 
Valencia  and  Bishop  of  Pampeluoa.  He  next  pio- 
ceeded  to  celebrate  in  the  Vatican  the  noptiala  of  his 
daojghter  Lncreaia,  by  festivities,  at  which  his  mistress, 
Julia  Bella,  was  present,  and  which  were  enlivened  by 
farcea  and  indecent  eongs.  "  Most  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics,*' says  an  historian,*  **  had  their  mistresses,  and 
all  the  convenu  of  the  eapilal  ware  houaee  of  ill  fame.'' 
Cssar  Borgia  espoused  lae  cause  of  the  Guelphs,  and 
when,  by  tlwir  assistance,  he  had  annihilated  the  power 
of  the  Ghibelioea,  he  turned  upon  the  Guelphs  and 
crushed  them  in  their  lam.  But  he  would  allow  nooe 
to  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  atrocities.  In  the  year 
1497  Alexander  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son  the 
duchy  of  Beoevento.  The  duxe  suddenly  disappeared. 
That  night  a  faggot-dealer  on  the  benks  of  the  Tiber 
saw  some  persons  throw  a  corpse  into  the  river ;  but 
he  said  nothioe  of  it,  for  such  things  were  common. 
The  duke's  body  was  found.  His  brother  GKear  had 
been  the  instigator  of  the  murder. f  He  did  not  stop 
there.  His  brother-in-law  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  One  day  Casar  caused  him  to  be  stabbed 
on  the  stair-case  of  the  pope's  palace,  and  he  was  car- 
ried, covered  with  blood,  to  his  own  apartments.  His 
wife  and  sister  never  left  him.  Dreading  lest  Casar 
ehouid  employ  poison,  they  were  accustoiped  to  prepare 
his  meals  with  their  own  hands.  Alexander  placed 
guards  before  his  door ;  but  Casar  ridiculed  these  pre- 
cautions, and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  pope  visited 
him,  dropped  the  remark,  "  Mrliat  cannot  be  done  at 
dinner  may  be  at  supper,"  Accordingly,  he  one  day 
.  gained  admitunce  to  the  chamber  of  the  wounded  man, 
turned  out  his  wife  and  sister,  and,  calling  Michilotto, 
the  executioner  of  his  horrors,  and  the  only  man  in 
whom  he  placed  any  confidence,  commanded  him  to 
strangle  his  victim  before  his  eyes.  Alexander  had  a 
favourite  named  Peroto,  whose  preferment  offended 
the  young  duke.  Casar  rushed  upon  him ;  Peroto 
sought  refuge  under  the  papal  mantle,  claspinff  the 
pontiff  in  his  arms ;  Cssar  stabbed  him,  and  the  blood 
of  the  victim  spirted  in  the  pontiff's  face.  ''The 
pope,"  adds  a  contemporary  ana  witness  of  these  atro- 
cities, **  lov9B  the  duke,  bis  son,  and  lives  in  great  fear 
of  him. "  CiBsar  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
powerful  men  of  his  age.  Six  wild  bulls  fell  beneath 
Lis  hand  in  single  combat  Nightly  assassinations  took 
place  in  the  atreets  of  Rome.  Poison  often  doetroyed 
those  whom  the  dagger  could  not  reach.  Every  one 
feved  to  move  or  breathe,  leat  he  ahould  be  the  next 
victim.  Caesei  Borgia  was  the  hero  of  crime.  The 
spot  on  earth  where  all  iniquity  met  and  overflowed, 
was  the  pontifl^s  seat.  When  man  has  given  himself 
over  to  the  power  of  evil,  the  higher  his  pretensions 
before  God,  the  lower  be  is  seen  to  sink  in  the  depths 
of  bell.  The  dissolute  entertainmenu  given  by  the 
popo,  and  his  son  Cssar  and  his  daughter  Lncrezia, 
are  each  as  can  neither  b^  described  nor  thought  of. 
The  most  impure  groves  of  ancient  worship  saw  not 
the  like.  Historians  have  accused  Alexander  and  Lu- 
crezia  of  incest,  but  the  charge  is  not  snflSciently  esta* 
bl  jshed.  The  pope,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  a  wealthy 
cardinal,  bad  prepared  poison  in  a  small  box  of  sweet- 
meats, which  was  to  bo  placed  on  the  table  after  a 
sumptuous  feast :  the  caroinal,  receiving  a  hint  of  the 
^sign,  gained  over  the  attendant,  and  the  poisoned 
box  was  placed  before  Alexander.    He  ate  of  it,  and 
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penehfid.    The  whole  city  < 

hardly  ntiate  theniMlvee  with  the  ajght  of  this  deed 

viper.* 

Such  was  the  man  who  filled  the  pontifical  thiene  at 
the  oommenoemeot  of  the  age  of  tlii  Refonnation. 

Thua  the  cleigy  had  diegraeed  leligiM  and  them- 
selves. Well  mi^t  a  powerful  voice  exclaim,  **  The 
ecclesiastic  order  is  opposed  to  God  and  to  his  gkwy. 
The  people  well  know  it ;  and  it  ie  bet  too  evident, 
from  the  many  eongs,  proverbe,  and  jeete  on  the  prieets, 
cunent  amon£  the  common  people,  aa  also  from  the 
figures  of  aoMBs  and  prieeu  ecrawled  on  the  walls,  and 
even  on  the  plaving  cards,  that  every  one  has  a  feeling 
of  disgust  at  toe  eight  or  name  of  a  prioet.*'  U  is 
Luther  who  thus  speaka.t 

The  evil  had  spread  throogh  all  ranks :  a  spirit  of 
delusion  had  been  sent  among  men ;  the  eomption 
of  morale  conreeponded  to  the  cormptaon  of  the  feith ; 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  weighed  down  the  enelaved 
Church  of  Christ. 

Another  consequence  necessarily  eneued  from  the 
neglect  into  whicn  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
GMpel  had  fallen.  From  the  darkneee  of  the  onder- 
standing  resulted  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  The 
prieets  having  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  dispens- 
ing a  salvation  which  belonged  only  to  God,  had  there- 
by secured  a  sufficient  bold  on  the  reepect  of  the  people. 
What  need  hsd  they  to  study  sacred  learning  1  II  was 
no  longer  their  office  to  explain  the  Scripturea,  but  to 
grant  letters  of  indulgence ;  and»  for  the  fulfilling  ef 
that  ministry,  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  acquired  any 
great  learning. 

In  country  parts,  saya  Wimpheling*  they  appointed 
as  preachera  poor  wretchee  whom  they  had  uken  from 
beggary,  and  who  had  been  cooks,  musiciana,  hunts- 
men. sUble-boys,  and  even  worse,  t 

The  sup^ior  clergy  themselves  were  eonk  in  gnat 
ignorance.     A  bishop  of  Bonfoldt  congratulated  bini- 


self  on  never  .having  learned  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The 
monks  asserted  that  all  hereeies  arose  from  theee  lan- 
ffuages,  but  eepecially  from  the  Greek.  "  The  New 
Testament,"  said  one  of  them,  "  is  a  book  full  of  ser- 
penU  and  thorns.  Greek,'*  continued  he,  **  is  a  modem 
language,  but  recently  invented,  and  against  which  vpe 
must  Sb  upon  our  guerd.  As  to  Hebrew,  mj  deer 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  whoever  atudiee  tkmt  imme- 
diately becomes  a  Jew."  Hereabach,  a  friend  of  £rae- 
mue,  and  a  respectable  writer,  reports  these  very  woide. 
Thomas  Linacer,  a  learned  and  celebrated  divine,  had 
never  read  the  New  TeeUment.  Drawing  near  his  end, 
(in  1624,)  he  called  for  it,  but  quickly  threw  it  from  him 
with  an  oath,  becauae  his  eye  had  caught  the  worda, 
"  But  I  say  unto  you,  Sweer  not  at  all."  "  Either  this 
is  not  the  Gospel,^  said  he,  **  or  we  are  not  Chrietiane." 
Even  the  school  of  theology  in  Paris  did  not  scrapie 
to  declare  before  the  parliament,  **  There  is  sn  end  of 
religion,  if  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  per- 
mitted."^ 

If  here  and  there  among  the  clergy  some  learoiag 
existed,  it  waa  not  in  sscred  literature.  The  Cieere- 
nians  of  Italy  affected  a  great  contempt  for  the  Bible, 
on  account  of  its  style :  men  who  srrogated  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  priesu  of  Christ's  Churieh,  translated 
the  words  of  the  fioly  Ghost  into  the  style  of  Viigil 
and  of  Horace,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  ears  of 
men  of  Uste.  The  Csrdinsl  Bembo  wrote  always,  in* 
stead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  **  the  breath  of  the  celestial 
zephyr ;"  for  remUeian  of  tins  he  substituted  the 
"  city  of  the  Manes  and  of  the  Gods ;"  and,  instead  of 

«  Ootdoo,  Tommasi,  loliMSttra,  Ooieciardiai,  Eccard,  9ak 
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Hut  Bmtf  €hi,  ^MiMm  tprang  from  Um 
I  oT  JapiMr."  Fiodiof  one  day  th*  raapectable 
I  enpbjed  on  a  transUtion  of  the  EpiaUo  to 
n,  **  utw  tbeae  chiMiah  piodoctioas,"  said 
I  pMrilitiea  do  not  beeome  a  aeoaible  ana.*'* 
\  of  Um  cooaoqaeocoa  of  the  ayatcin  that 
down  ChnotoadoB.  Thia  pictmo  no 
:  czUbiu  in  atrong  eokNua  both  the  corraptioo 
of  tho  Oboieh  and  the  oeed  of  tefonnatioo.  It  ia  ibr 
Ikac  leaaon  we  have  akatched  it.  The  vital  doetiioaa 
of  Chriatianity  had  almoat  diaappeand,  and  with  them 
the  Kfo  and  light  which  eooatitnto  the  aaaanct  of  tioo 
Mligion.  The  tatomal  atrength  of  the  Cboreh  waa 
gone,  and  ita  lifeleea  and  eihaoaCed  fnmo  lay  atretched 
over  the  Roman  world. 

WboahaUgifoitnwwlifet  WhcMoahali  welook 
1m  a^Bflwdy  for  ao  many  otila  1 

For  agea  a  rafomatioo  in  the  chvreh  faaa  haen  load- 
ly  catted  for,  and  all  the  powan  of  tbie  world  had  at- 
tempted it.  But  God  alone  could  bring  it  to  paaa : 
and  he  began  by  bamUing  the  power  of  man,  that  be 
aight  exhibit  man*a  heliilaaaneaa.  We  aee  bnmaii 
aaaatlanta,  one  after  another,  iul  and  break  to  piecea  at 
dtt  feet  of  the  Coloaaoa  thi^  nndcrtook  to  caat  down. 

First  temporal  princea  raaiated  Rome.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Hobenauofena,  heroee  who  wore  the  im- 
parial  ctowd,  aeemod  dineted  to  humble  and  rafonn 
Reme,  and  deliver  the  nationa,  and  eapecially  Germany, 
from  her  tyranny.  But  the  Gaatle  of  Caooaea  gave 
proof  of  the  weakneee  of  the  imperial  power  againat 
Che  oaurped  dominion  of  the  Cham.  A  warlike  prince, 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  after  a  loi^  and  ftuitleaa  atrag- 
gle  againal  Rome,  waa  reduced  to  paaa  thne  daya  and 
■aighto  in  the  trenehee  of  that  Italian  fertieaa,  expoaed 
to  the  winter'a  eeid,  atripped  of  hb  imperial  vobea,  bai»- 
Ibot,  in  a  scanty  woollen  gaimenit,  imploring  with  tei 
aad  erioa  the  pity  of  Hildebrand,  before  whom  he 
kneeled,  and  who,  after  three  mchto  of  lamentation, 
talazed  bie  papal  inflexibility,  and  peidonod  the  aap- 
pliaat.t  Behold  the  power  of  the  high  and  mighty  of 
the  earth,  of  kings  and  empeion  agatnat  Rome ! 

To  them  aocModed  advemriea  peihapa  more  for- 
midable—-men  of  genius  and  learning.  Laaratng 
•woke  in  Italy,  and  ita  awakening  waa  with  an  ener- 
getic proteat  againat  the  papacv.  Dante,  the  lather  of 
Italian  poetry,  boldly  placed  in  nis  HM  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  popes ;  im  introduced  St.  Peter  in  heaven 
pronouncing  atom  and  cruahing  cenauree  on  hie  i 
worthy  successow,  and  draw  hmrible  deacriptiona  of 
the  monka  and  cleigy.  Petrarch,  that  eminent  genros^ 
of  a  mind  ao  auperior  to  all  the  emperon  and  popea  of 
bis  time,  boldly  called  for  the  le-establishment  of  the 
primitive  order  of  the  Chuieb.  For  this  purpose  he 
invoked  the  efforts  of  the  age  and  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  Chariea  IV.  Laurantiua  Valla,  one  of  the 
moat  learned  men  of  Italy ,«ttacked  with  apirit  the  pre- 
tenaions  of  the  popea,  and  their  aaaerted  inheritance 
iiom  CoDStantine.  A  legion  of  poeU,  learned  men, 
mid  philoaophen  followed  in  their  track ;  the  torch  of 
learning  was  everywhere  kindled,  and  threatened  to 
nduce  to  ashes  the  Romish  scaffoldiog  that  intercepted 
<ta  beams.    But  every  effint  failed :  Pope  Leo  X.  en< 

«  Falleri  Mentini.  teed.  n.  400. 

1  BsMtaadcliraad  hhnsdf  rsiatei  the  event  in  thsM  woidf : 
**  Tandem  rsx  ad  oppidam  Cannsii,  in  quo  morati  tumos,  can 
paneit  adTonit,  fbique  per  triduum  ante  portam,  depoaito  omni 
ngio  cnltu  miaeraUllter  ntpote  diacalceatut  et  laniia  tndactni, 
psritelans,  non  prius  com  mnlto  llatn  apoatoliciB  niaeratioaii 
anxUiom  et  conaolationeoi  implorars  deatitit  quam  omnes  qui 
iM  aderant  ad  tantaoi  ptetatero  etcoropasiionia  micericordiam 
aoritut,pn»  eo  multu  precibui  et  iacrymis  intercedentei, 
odinea  qnloera  inioHtam  noaCne  mentia  dnrltlain  mirarentur, 
Boonaiu  ▼««  noB  apoatolicw  aeverilatia  graTitatem  aed  quasi 
tyrannies  ieritatia  orndnlitatem  asm  clamarent."  (Ub.W.,sp. 
13,  ad  Qanaanoa.) 


among  the  aappoiteri  end  eutnllitoe  of  hu  ttmi, 
literature,  poetry,  acienoe,  and  aru ;  nod  theae  cams 
humbly  kiaaing  the  feet  of  a  powor  that  in  Iheir  boasted 
infancy  they  had  attempted  to  dethrone.  Behold  the 
power  of  ktten  and  philoeophy  againat  Rome  \ 

At  laat  an  agency  which  promieed  more  ability  to 
reform  the  chnich  came  forward .  Thia  waa  the  Cboreh 
At  the  call  for  reformation^  reiterated  on  all 
aidea,  and  which  had  been  heard  for  ages  peat,  thit 
'of  eocleeiaatical  conclaves,  the  Coondl 
of  Conatanoe,  aaaembled.  An  ioMnonee  number  s( 
oerdinala,  arcbbiahope,  biehope,  eighteen  hondred  do^ 
ton  of  divinity,  and  prieaU ;  the  emperor  himseir,  with 
a  retinue  of  a  thousand  persons ;  the  Elector  of  Sazo- 
ny,  t^  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Baviria  wA 
Auatria,  and  amhaaaedora  from  all  uatioiia,  gave  to  thb 
Ay  unprecedented  in  the  1 


an  air  of  authority  \ 
tory  of  Chriatiani^.  Above  the  reet,  we  most  meDtioa 
the  illustrious  and  immoiUl  doetora  of  the  Univeiaitf 
of  Pwia,  the  Aillya,  the  Geraons,  the  ClemangDis- 
theee  men  of  piety,  learning,  and  couruM  who,  by  their 
writinga  and  eloquence,  commonicatod  to  the  cooneil 
an  enersetic  and  salutary  direction.  Everything  bowed 
before  Uiia  aaaembly  ;'with  one  hand  it  deposed  three 
popee  at  once,  while  with  the  other  it  delivered  John 
Hoaa  to  the  flamee.  A  commiaaion  waa  named,  com* 
weed  of  deputies  from  different  nationa,  to  propoee  i 
undaraental  reform.  The  Emperor  Sigismond  sQp> 
potted  the  propoeition  with  the  whole  weight  of  hi> 
power.  The  council  were  unanimous.  The  csrdimis 
sll  took  an  oath  that  he  among  them  who  abouM  be 
elected  pope  would  not  diasolvo  the  aaaembly,  nor  leere 
Conatance  before  the  desired  reforaaation  should  be 
aecompllahed.  Coloona  waa  choeen  under  the  nane 
of  Martin  V.  The  moment  waa  coose  which  wu  to 
decide  the  refofm  of  the  Church ;  all  the  prelates^  the 
emperor,  the  princea,  and  the  rapraeentativee  of  differmt 
nationa,  awaited  the  reault  with  intenae  desire.  **  Tke 
etmmcU  iamltn  tnd^^^  exclaimed  Martin  V.,  as  soon  ts 
be  bed  placed  die  tiara  on  hie  brow.  Sigismond  vA 
the  clergy  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  indiffnatioo,  sad 
grief ;  but  that  cry  waa  loat  upon  the  winde.  On  (be 
16th  of  May,  1418,  the  pope,  arrayed  in  the  pontificti 
garmenta,  mounted  a  mule  richly  capariaoned ;  the 
emperor  was  on  his  riffht  hand,  the  Elector  of  Brandes- 
burg  on  his  left,  each  holding  the  reigns  of  his  paUi^ ; 
four  coonta  aupported  over  the  pope*s  head  a  msgoifi' 
cent  canopy ;  several  princea  aurrounded  him  betrisff 
the  trappinga  ;  and  a  mounted  train  of  forty  thoussBd 
persons,  ssys  an  hiatorian,  composed  of  nobles,  knight** 
and  clergv  of  all  nnka,  joined  in  the  solemn  proceeaien 
ouuide  the  walls  of  Constance.  Then  indeed  did 
RoMB,  in  the  peraon  of  her  pontiff  aitting  on  a  meie, 
inwardly  deride  tbe  anperstition  that  aurrounded  her; 
then  did  aba  give  proof  that,  to  humble  her,  a  power 
must  be  exerted  far  diflfhrent  ftom  anythii^  that  coold 
be  put  in  motion  by  emperora,  or  kings,  or  biabeps»  er 
doctora  of  divinity,  or  all  the  learning  of  the  age  aii^ 
of  the  chnreh. 

How  coold  the  RefonAtion  proceed  from  lbs  verjr 
thing  to  be  reformed  1  How  coold  the  wound  find  in 
itself  the  element  of  iu  cote  1 

Nevertheless  the  means  employed  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  which  the  result  showed  to  be  inefficscioat^ 
contributed  to  weaken  tbe  obstacles,  and  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  Reformen. 

The  evils  which  then  afflicted  Christendom,  ntmerfi 
superatilion,  incredulity,  ignorance,  unprofitable  apeco* 
lation,  and  corruption  of  morale — evils  natorelly  en- 
gendered in  the  hearta  of  men — were  not  new  on  the 
earth.  They  had  made  a  great  figure  in  the  history  « 
nationa.  They  had  invaded,  espeoiaUy  in  the  ea«<> 
different  religioaa  ayateiSa  which  had  aeon  their  ImH* 
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oi  g^my.  TIm»m  Mtifated  wf^bnm  M  Mnk  vndir 
tbMe  •?  Uty  and  not  one  of  them  had  OTor  uiaon  bom 
ito  /all. 

And  was  Christianity  now  to  undoifo  the  laao 
deatiny  t  Was  it  to  be  loot  like  thoae  old  religiona  of 
the  Bsitionat  Was  the  blow  thai  had  dooaaed  them  to 
•death,  to  be  of  power  to  deelioy  it  1  Was  there  nothing 
to  aecore  its  preserration  t  And  thebe  oppoaing  ftwcee 
which  overflowed  it,  and  wUch  had  already  dewrooed 
eo  many  Yarioua  syatems  of  worship,  were  they  indeed 
to  have  power  to  seat  themseWee,  without  i 
<m  the  ruins  of  the  Chnrch  of  Jesns  Chiiitt 

No :  there  is  in  Christianity  that  which  ibeie  wae 
not  in  any  of  theae  national  Mstema.  It  does  not,  like 
them,  oOer  certain  senenl  ideas,  mixed  with  tndUion 
and  fahlee,  deatinecC  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  before  the 
•march  of  homaii  feasen ;  bnt  it  containe  within  it  poie 
Iroth,  built  upon  fiicte  which  challenge  the  ecroiiny  of 
any  npri|ht  and  enlightened  mind.  Chrtstienity  hee 
for  its  object  not  merely  to  excite  in  man  certain  vague 
religiooa  feelings,  of  which  the  imprsesion,  once  for- 
gotten, can  never  be  revived ;  ite  object  ia  to  satisfy, 
nnd  it  does  in  reality  satisfy,  all  the  religious  wsnte  of 
human  natore,  in  whatever  degme  that  nature  mav  he 
^veloped.  It  is  not  the  conirivanoe  of  man,  whoee 
works  pass  away  and  are  ibigotten,  but  it  is  the  woik 
4>f  God,  who  upholds  what  he  creates ;  and  it  has  the 
pMBuse  of  ite  Divine  Author  for  the  pledge  of  iu 
duration. 

It  is  impossible  that  human  nature  can  ever  he  above 
the  need  of  Christianity.  And  if  ever  man  has  for  a 
time  fancied  that  he  could  do  without  it,  it  hae  eoon 
appeared  to  him,  cUiihed  in  lireeh  youth  and  vigour,  aa 
the  only  core  for  the  human  soul ;  and  the  de^nerate 
nations  have  returned  with  new  ardour  to  thoae  ancient, 
simple,  and  pewerfol  troths,  which,  in  the  hour  of  iheir 
infatuation,  they  deepised. 

In  fact  Christiani^  diaplayed,  in  the  eizteenth  cen- 
tury, the  same  regenerative  power  which  it  bad  exer- 
cised iij  the  first.  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred 
yean,  the  same  truths  produced  the  same  effects.  In 
the  dsys  of  the  Reformation,  as  in  the  days  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  Gospel,  with  invincible  eoeigy,  over- 
canae  mighty  obstacles.  The  ellieecy  of  its  sovereign 
power  wns  displayed  from  north  to  south ;  amid  nations 
•differing  moot  widely  in  manners,  in  ehuicier,  and  in 
civilization.  Then,  as  in  the  times  of  Stephen  and  of 
Jamee,  it  kindled  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
in  the  midet  of  the  general  deadness,  and  laieed  eo  all 
sides  the  spirit  of  martvrs. 

How  wae  this  revival  in  the  Ohufoh  end  in  the  world 
brought  to  peas  t 

An  observant  mind  might  then  have  dfieoeraed  two 
Uws  by  which  God  governs  the  course  of  events. 

He  fint  prepares  slowly,  aid  from  afar,  that  which 
he  deeagna  lo  accomplish.    He  haa  agee  in  which  to 


Then,  when  his  time  is  come,  he  eSSrcts  the  gieateet 
teenlte  by  the  smallest  means.  He  viU  thus  in  nature 
and  in  providence.  For  the  production  of  a  gigantic 
tree  He  depositee  in  the  eeith  a  tiny  seed ;  for  the 
lenovation  of  hie  chnrch  He  makes  use  of  the  mean- 
sat  iaatmment  to  accomplish  what  emperors,  learned 
men,  and  even  the  heads  of  that  church  have  failed  to 
'Sffecl  I  We  ehall  shortly  have  to  ioveetigate  and  bring 
to  light  this  little  aeed  tiiat  a  divine  hand  placed  in  the 
•sith  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  We  muet  now 
distinguish  and  recognise  the  difiiBrent  methods  by 
which  God  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  change. 

We  will  first  survey  the  condition  of  the  papacy ; 
•od  from  thence  we  will  carry  our  views  over  the  dif- 
ftrent  iofinencee  which  God  canaed  to  coocor  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 


At  the  peiiod  when  the  Refoimation  wna  e«  the  poial 
of  breaking  forth,  Rome  appeared  in  peace  and  aafety. 
One  mi|^t  have  said  that  nothing  could  for  the  future 


vietoriee.    Thei 


disUifb  her  uiumph.    She  had  gained  great  and  decisivo 

"Iwfleneral  councils,  those  upper  sod  lower 

Cathcdiciam,  had  been  subdued.    The  Vao- 


doie  and  the  Hussitee  had  been  put  down.  No  uni- 
versity (except  peihaps  that  of  Paris,  which  sometimes 
raised  its  voice  at  the  instance  of  iu  kings)  doubted  oC 
the  infallibility  of  the  oracles  of  Rome.  Every  one 
seemed  to  take  part  with  iU  power.  The  eoperior 
clergy  pvefenred  to  mve  to  a  remote  head  the  tenth  of 
their  revenuee,  and  quietly  to  cooeume  the  remainder, 
to  the  haxarding  of  all  for  the  acquisition  of  an  inde- 
pendence which  would  cost  deer,  and  bring  little  ad- 
vantaae.  The  humbler  cleigy,  before  whom  were 
spread  the  proepeeto  and  baiu  of  higher  dignitiee,  were 
wilUnif  to  pomheee  theee  cherished  hopes  by  a  little 
slavery.  Add  to  which,  they  were  everywhere  ao  over- 
awed by  the  heede  of  the  hierarchy,  that  they  could 
scarcely  move  under  their  powerful  haoda,  and  much 
leea  mise  themeelres  and  asake  head  aininst  tbein. 
The  people  bowed  the  knee  before  the  Roman  alur, 
and  even  kinge,  who  bsgan  in  aecrst  to  despise  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  coold  not  have  dared  to  raise  the 
bend  egainat  it,  leet  they  ahould  be  reputed  guilty  of 
seerile^ 

But  if,  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  broke  out, 
oppoeition  eeemed  ontwardly  to  have  subsided,  or  even 
ceaaed  altogether,  iu  internal  strength  bed  increased. 
If  we  take  a  nearer  view,  we  dieoern  more  than  one 
aymptom  which  nreeaged  the  decline  of  Rome.  The 
general  cooncila  had,  in  their  fall,  diffused  their  princi- 
plec  throo(^  the  Chonh,  and  carried  disunion  into  the 
camp  of  those  who  iaspogned  them.  The  dcfendora 
of  the  hieranhy  iMd  aeparated  into  two  parties  i  those 
who  meantaincd  the  ayeiem  of  the  abwiluie  power  of 
the  pope,  aecoiding  to  the  maxima  of  Hildaliiod ;  and 
thoae  who  deaired  a  oonetitntional  papacy,  offering 
securitiee  and  liberty  to  the  churches. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  in  all  parties  faith  in  the 
infailibility  of  the  Roman  bishop  bad  been  rudely  shaken. 
If  no  voice  was  raised  to  attack  him,  it  was  because 
every  one  wee  anxioue  to  reuia  the  little  laith.  be  still 
possessed.  The  slighUst  shock  wss  dreeded,  lest  it 
should  overturn  the  edifice.  The  Christianity  of  the 
age  held  in  iU  bmath ;  but  it  was  to  avoid  a  calamity 
in  which  it  foared  to  perish.  From  the  moment  when 
man  trembles  to  quit  a  once  venerated  creed,  he  no 
lower  holde  it,  and  he  will  eoon  ebandon  iu  very  eem- 
bleoce. 

Let  no  eee  what  had  brought  about  thia  eingnlar 
poetore  of  mind.  The  Church  itself  wss  the  nrimaiy 
canee.  The  errete  end  aupeietitiona  ahe  had  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  wtm  not,  properly  speaking 
what  had  ao  foully  wounded  her.  This  might  indeed 
be  thought,  if  the  nations  of  Christendom  had  risen 
above  the  Church  in  inUllectual  and  religioua  develope- 
ment.  But  there  wee  an  aspect  of  the  question  level 
to  the  obeervation  of  the  Isity,  and  it  was  under  that 
view  that  the  Church  was  judged :  it  was  become  al- 
together tonhh.  Thet  priestly  sway  which  governed 
the  world,  and  which  could  not  aubsist  but  by  the 
power  of  illusien,  and  of  that  halo  which  invested  it, 
bad  forgotten  iu  true  nature,  and  left  Heaven  and  iU 
sphera  of  light  and  glorv,  to  imwer^**  ii*«lf  m  the  low 
iniereeu  of  citiaeoa  and  piinoee.  Born  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  spirit,  the  priesthood  had  forsaken  ths 
spirit— for  the  flesh.  They  had  thrown  asido  the  tree- 
of  leecning  and  the  spiritoal  power  of  the  word. 


end  uken  up  the  bruU  force  and  false  glory  of  the  sge 
end  this  hsd  naturally  resulted.     It  was  truly  the  spt- 
tUmmI  Older  that  the  Church  had  at  first  atten|ied  to 
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Mtad.  Bot  to  proteeC  it  tgtimt  the  NtifltMiee  tiid 
infMion  of  the  mtiom,  the  had,  from  Mm  poiiey,  had 
locouno  to  oarthl?  inatramonu  and  Tolgar  woaponi. 
Whon  oneo  th«  Ohoich  had  began  to  hindle  theoe 
tveapooa,  her  apiritoal  eaeenee  wtc  loet  Her  arm 
MttM  not  become  earaal  without  her  heart  becoming 
the  etme ;  and  the  world  eoon  etw  her  former  character 
ioTorted.  She  had  attempted  to  nee  earth  in  defence 
ef  H eaten :  ahe  now  employed  Heaten  itself  to  defend 
eeithlj  poeeeeaiona.  Theocratic  forma  became,  in  her 
handa,  only  inatmmento  of  worldly  achemes.  The 
oflerioge  which  the  people  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
ftign  pontiff  of  Ohitstendom,  were  need  to'  aopport  the 
Ittznry  of  hie  court  and  the  charge  of  hie  aimiee.  Hia 
epiritual  power  aupplied  the  atef^  by  which  he  placed 
bie  feet  abote  the  kinga  and  nations  of  the  earth.  Tt ' 
^^Mm  was  dispelled  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Chov 
WIS  gone,  from  the  hour  that  men  could  say,  **  ahe 
become  aa  one  of  ue.** 

The  great  were  the  first  to  scfutiaiie  the  thle  to  this 
anppoeed  power.*  The  Tsiy  questioning  of  it  might 
possibly  hate  euflfecd  to  otertum  Rome.  But  it  was 
A  ^touieble  circumstance  on  h«r  side,  that  the  educe- 
tion  of  theprtncea  wee  etertwhere  in  the  hands  of  her 
adepts.  These  persons  inculcated  in  their  noble  pupils 
a  Tsneration  for  the  Reman  pontifla.  The  ehiele  of 
nations  grew  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  Princee 
of  ordinary  minds  scarce  eter  got  beyond  it.  Many 
eten  desired  nothing  better  then  to  be  found  within  it 
at  the  cloee  of  Kfo^  They  chose  to  die  wearing  a 
motth^  cowl  lather  then  a  cruwn. 

Italy  tna  mainly  inetraaaental 
miwcnsefSuiupe.    Theyhsd 


nnnee  of  the  statee  of  the 

BMhop  of  hiaheps.    Kings  tvers  mMch  aatoi 

find  the  penos  ready  to  sacrifice  eemeof  the 


net  to  the 
I  to 
»p«Ms  ready 
rights  of  A  pontic  that  they  might 
ti^efthoprinet.  They  saw  thseeeelMtyM  organs 
•f  truth  lesoit  to  sH  the  peiiy  aitificee  of  pehcy,  deceit, 
disaunuktioB,  and  eten  penurrt  Then  It  wee  that 
«he  handage  that  education  had  mawn  eter  oo  eyes 
of  oscular  prtaceeM  off.  It  wm  thm  tha  the  aitfal 
i  of  AiTMtenhnd  recourse 
i;  it  was  thsn that  the  i^ nuieiXeum XII. 
a 
i;|  and  the  resnectabte  MitimiMia  of  Austria, 
lathesau^of  JUtruachnyofLsoX., 
«d:  *^Thiips^  Ifta  theruot»  is,,  in  m|y  iudimenit,  a 


sore  into  this  gulf  of  profligacy,  sought  amende  im 
hatred.* 

Mniile  many  circumstances  contribated  to  eep- 
whst  then  existed,  there  were  others  tending  to  thn 
production  of  something  new. 

The  singular  system  of  theology  that  had  estaiblidhed 
itself  m  the  Church,  was  fitted  powerfully  to  assist  in 
opening  the  eyesof  the  rising  genention.  Formed  for 
a  dsik  sge,  as  if  the  dsikness  were  to  endure  for 
eter,  this  system  was  deetined  to  be  snpeieedod  and 
scsttered  to  the  winds  as  soon  ss  the  sge  should 
outgrow  it  And  this  took  place.  The  popee  had 
added  now  this,  and  now  that  article  to  the  Christian 
doctrine.  They  had  changed  or  remoted  only  what 
could  not  be  made  to  square  tvith  their  hierarchy;  trfaat 
was  not  opposed  to  thair  policy  tras  allowed  to  remaiD 
dorii^  pleasure.  There  tvere  in  this  system  tm» 
doctrines,  such  ss  n  ~ 
of  Qod,  dte.,  tvhich  a 
found,  could  hate 

rest    The  pure  gold  mixed  trith  the  heser  metal  m 
'        r  the  vatie 


loeiv  wviv  m  inw  sywon  cni9 
( ludemption,  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
ih  an  able  theologian,  if  one  had  been 
\  need  to  combat  and  oportmn  the 


the 


Fatican,  was  enough  to  reteel  the 


fnud.  It  ia  true,  that  if  any  courageous  opponsot  took 
notico  of  it,  the  winnowing  Ian  of  Room  warn  imme- 
diately aet  to  woilt  to  cast  the  pm  grain  forth.  But 
thoM  rqectiona  and  condemnatione  did  but  i 
theconfoeion. 

That  coniusioB  tvH  without  hounds,  and  the  I 
unity  WM  but  one  test  disorder.  At  Rome  ttsflu  trero- 
the  doctriuM  of  the  court  end  the  docUiuM  of  tho 
choi^  ThefoithofthemstiupolisdiffBredfiruntfaBt 
of  the  protincM.  Eton  in  theprotincM  ttsflu  tras  an 
mnmto diteisity  of  opnioiL  Tusre  trss  the dued  of 
princes,  of  people,  end,  shote  all,  of  the  roKgioue 
orders.  Thsrs  trera  the  opimeus  of  this  eentunt,  of 
that  district,  of  this  doctor,  and  of  that  1 


Tkuth,  that  it  might  pa« 
when  Room  would  hate  a 


safo  through  the  period 


sceptre,  had  acted  like  the  insect  thsft  wMtM  trith  ito 
threads  the  chrysalis  in  which  it  entelopM  itself  durinr 
And,  strange  to  My,  the  means  that  bad 
this  way  to  pnaerte  the  truth,  ttCM  tho 


of  thonght  had  strung  togsther  oH  the  current 
thaokml  notioM,  and  of  thsM  threads  thsy  had 
farsaed  a  net,  undv  which  it  would  hnte  hosa  diftrak 
far  saoMskifol  persons  thm  thmr  rontfimperaiiij  to 
letoguMO  me  tralh  m  its  first  purity.  We  mi^  regret 
th«t  theiBsect,fhlorhfe,andMlstolyshmingwitk 
tho  hr%htcet  coloars,  should  wrap  itsctf  *  -  - 
~  insnimsto  cotering ;  hut  thi 
It     It  was  thus  with  the  truth.     IT 

poiicT  of  Roma,  m  tho  day* 
of  hsr  power,  hod  met  with  the  naked  troth,  ahe  would 
hato  iimijai  it,  or  at  issat  endtaiemid  to  do  so. 
Disguised  as  it  wm  hj  the  diii—  ef  that  poried. 

did  not  reteguaiii  iter  oIm  esmiisd  that  whSs^ 

ateto  it  could  not  trooMs  mesa.    Thet  laok  under 

boihthti 


BlEVXtOPmfENT  CP  MIND-^SEVIVAL  Of  LETTSBS-^YHILOBOffET. 


It  WM  not  only  fvom  Um  wiitngi  of  tin  oeliolMtic 
divines  that  poworful  tootimony  wmt  wndowd  to  tbo 
tnith.  Cbrittianily  had  eveiy  wbara  mingled  ■omethinj 
of  ita  own  life  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  Choiel 
of  CbrUt  waa  a  dilapidated  building :  bat  in  dig^ng 
there  were  in  aome  parta  diaeovercd  in  ita  Ibondaiiona 
she  living  rock  on  which  it  had  been  ibnt  botlt.  Seme 
inatitatiooa  which  bora  data  from  the  beat  daya  of  the 
Church  aiill  eziated,  and  conid  not  h%\  to  awaken  in 
many  minda  evangelical  lentiBienta  oppoaed  to  the 
feigning  raperatition.  The  inapired  writera,  the  aeriieat 
teachere  of  the  Chorcb,  whose  writinga  wen  depoeited 
in  different  librariea,  nttered  hera  aiM  then  a  solitary 
voice.  It  waa  doobiieaa  heard  in  ailenee  by  many  an 
attentive  ear.    Let  na  notdoobt  (and  it  ia  a  coneoling 


thought)  that  Christiana  had  manybrathren  and  aisters 
in  thoae  very  monaateriea  wherein 
aee  nothing  bat 


we  are  too  apt  to 


It  waa  not  only  old  thraoa  that  prapaied  the  revival 
of  religion;  there  waa  wao  aometfaing  new  which 
tended  povverfally  to  favour  it.  The  haman  mind  waa 
advancin{|.  Thia  fact  alone  would  have  brought  on  ita 
enfranchttement.  The  ahrob,  aa  it  ineraeaea  in  ita 
growth^  throws  down  the  walla  near  which  it  waa 
Dianted,  and  aubstitntea  ito  own  shade  kit  tbeira.  The 
High  Pr  ieat  of  Rome  had  made  himaelf  the  gnaidian  of 
the  nations.  Hie  auporiority  of  underatanding  had 
tendered  thia  office  easy  ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  kept 
them  in  a  sute  of  latelage  and  forced  subjection.  But 
they  were  now  growing  and  breaking  bomida  on  all 
aides.  Hiia  Tenerable  guardianahip,  idiich  had  ita 
origin  in  the  principlee  of  etenal  life  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, commooicated  by  Rome  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
could  no  lon^  be  exercised  without  reeistance.  A 
formidable  adversaxy  bad  taken  up  a  poeition  oppoecd 
to  her,  and  sought  to  control  her.  The  natural  diapo- 
sition  of  the  human  mind  to  develope  iteelf,  toenunine 
and  to  acquire  knowledge,  had  given  birth  to  this  new 
power.  Men's  eyee  wero  opening  ;  they  demanded  a 
reason  for  every  step  from  this  lonff-respected  con- 
ductor, under  whoee  guidance  they  nad  marohed  in 
ulence,  so  long  aa  their  eyes  were  closed.  The  infancy 
of  the  nationa  of  modem  Europe  waa  paased ;  a  period 
of  ripe  age  was  arrived.  To  a  credulooa  simplictty, 
diapoaed  to  believe  everything;  had  aucceeded  a  apirit 
of  cariosity,  an  intelligence  imnatient  to  diaeovcr  the 
foundations  of  thinga.  They  aaked  of  each  other  what 
wraa  the  design  of  God  in  speaking  to  the  world  1  and 
whether  men  had  a  right  to  aet  themselves  up  as 
mediators  between  God  and  their  brethren.  One  thmg 
alone  could  have  saved  the  Chorcb ;  and  this  was  to 
rise  still  higher  than  the  laity.  To  keep  on  a  level 
with  them  waa  not  enough.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Church  was  greatly  behind  them.  It  began  to  decUne 
just  when  they  b^n  to  arieb.  While  the  laity  were 
aacending  in  the  acale  of  intelligence,  the  fwieethood 
waa  absorbed  in  earthly  pmraoita  and  worldly  intereete. 
A  like  phenomenon  baa  been  often  aeen  in  hiatoiy. 
The  esfflet  had  become  fiill  fledged,  and  there  waa 
none  who  could  reach  it  or  prevent  ita  taking  flight 

While  in  Europe  the  light  waa  thus  iaauiog  from  the 
priaona  in  which  it  had  been  held  cafltive,  the  eaat  waa 
•ending  new  lighto  to  the  west  The  standard  of  the 
Osmanlis,  planted  in  1453  on  the  walla  of  Cooatan- 
tioople,  had  driven  theiKe  the  learned  of  that  city 
Thoy  had  carried  Grecian  liteiature  into  July.  The 
torch  of  antiquity  rekindled  the  intellectoal  flame  which 
^  for  so  many  ages  been  eitinguiebed.  Printins^, 
then  lecenily  ^iecovered,  multiplied  the  energetic 
pvotesu  sgaroat  the  corroption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
aot  less  powerful  calls  which  summoned  the  human 
■inil  to  new  patha.  Hiere  waa  at  the*  time,  aa  it 
Wttei  a  burst  of  light    Eirora  and  vain  cepanoniea 


BnttUaKg^wril 


unfit  to  boild 


It  waa  net  giiea  to 


the  heart    Vain 


the  world  aaw  than,  aa  after  the  moeheriee  ef 


U  op. 
Homer  or  Vinil  to  reaene  the  Chweh. 

The  revival  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  lb*  aito 
waa  not  the  moving  principle  of  the  Refonsatien.  Wo 
may  father  eay  that  the  paganiaB  of  the  poei8,whaB 
*  m  Italy,  brM^  with  it  the  pagsmm  oT 
^ain  euparstitaona  were  attaeked ;  hot  it 
waa  incredoli^  that  eotabhahed  itaalf  m  their  etead» 
with  a  amile  of  diadatn  and  mockery.  Ridicule  of  all 
thinga,  eten  the  meet  aacied.  wee  the  fiwhioo,  and 
deemed  the  mark  of  wit  Religion  waa  regarded  ealr 
aaanioBtmaMnt«fgovenaMit  «« I  have  eno  fear,** 
ezclaimad  Eiaamoa  in  1616;  **it  ia,  that  with  theatndy 
of  ancient  litBratore  the  ancient  pagaosan  sbonld  re- 
appear." 

Tnie, 
the  Angnatanage^  i 

of  the  laat  centniv,  a  new  Platonic  pfaileaophw.  wlneh» 
ia  iu  tore,  attached  thia  impudent  ineradonty ;  end 
aooght,  like  the  phileaophyofeor  own  daya,  to  inapiM 
raapeet  for  Chnatianity,  and  raMuaato  the  aantimanto 
of  religion.  At  Fkiniiee  the  mediei  favoved  thaae 
eAarta  of  the  Platoniata.  Bot  never  can  idrilneephieal 
fegeneiato  the  Choicher  the  world.  Proud— 
daapiaingtoeprtaehingef  thecroea — pretending  to  aeo 
in  the  Cbiiatian-dogmaa  onhr  typae  and  syoebole  nnin- 
teltigible  to  the  majority  of  mmde-Ht  may  evaponto 
in  myatieal  enthoaiaam,  bot  meat  ever  be  powerlen  to 
reform  or  to  aavn. 

What,nfaeo,  wonld  have  enanad,  if  trae  Chrialianjiy 
had  not  reappeared  in  the  world— and  if  tran  faith  had 
not  rspleniiiied  the  haert  with  ito  atrength  and  holineee  1 
The  keformatian  saved  religion,  and  with  it  society 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  had  at  heart  the  glory  el 
God  and  the  happinees  of  natioos,  ahe  would  Wbn 
welcoosed  the  Reformation  with  joy.  But  what  were  * 
these  to  a  Lee  X.  1 

In  Germany  the  atody  of  aneient  leareing  had  eflbeto 
the  very  reverre  of  thoee  which  attended  it  in  Italy 
sndFWice.  It  waa  ••  mized  with  faith."  What  had, 
in  the  latter,  produced  only  a  certain  trivial  and  aterile 
of  taaU 


taste,  penetrated  the  livea  and  habito  of 
the  Germane,  wanned  their  hearta,  and  prepared  them 
for  a  better  hght.  The  fiiat  reatonn  of  letten  in 
Italy  and  in  France  were  remarkable  for  their  levity ; 
often  for  their  imflMumlity.  The  German  foUowera, 
with  a  grave  apirit,  sought  zealonaly  for  truth.  There 
waa  formed  in  that  country  a  union  of  free,  leaned^ 
and  gpnerooa  individoala,.  amonff  whom  ware  aooM  of 
the  princea  of  the  hmd,  and  who  kbomed  to  render 
science  useful  to  religion.  Some  of  them  bronriit  to 
their  studiee  the  humble  teachableness  of  children: 
others,  an  enlightened  and  penetrating  judgment, 
inclined  perhspa  to  overelep  the  limite  of  eeond  and 
deliberate  criticism ;  but  both  contributed  to  clear 
the  paaaegea  ef  the  temple,  hitherto  obattneted  by  eo 
manv  anperatitiona. 

The  monkiah  theologiana  pereeived  the  danger,  and 
they  began  to  clamour  against  the  very  aame  atudiee 
that  they  had  tolented  m  Itoly  and  France,  becanan 
they  were  there  mized  with  levity  and  diasokiteneea. 
A  conspiracy  waa  entered  into  a^unat  langoagea  and 
sciences,  for  in  their  rear  they  perceived  the  true  faith. 
One  day  a  monk,  cautioning  some  one  sgsinst  the 
heresies  of  Eraamoe,  was  ssked  "in  what  thev 
conaiated  1*'  He  oonfessed  he  bad  not  read  the  work 
he  spoke  of,  end  could  boi  allege  "  that  it  waa  written 
in  too  good  Latin." 

Still  all  these  ezterior  causes  would  have  been  inmOl- 
cient  to  prepare  the  renovation  of  the  Church. 

Chriaiianity  had  declined,  because  the  two  guiding 
tmthe  of  the  new  covenant  had  been  loot.     The  fbat» 
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ia  eontra-dbtiiioliOD  to  Chaiek  MnnaptisD,  tt  Uie 
uinMAnts  nifttion  nisting  between  every  iodUTidMl 
tool  tnd  the  Poontaui  of  Troth ;  the  8eeoiid,(eiid  this 
eioed  directly  ofipoeed  to  ihe  idee  of  meiit  in  komtn 
woriit, )  ie  the  doetrine  of  eelvetion  by  Oreee.  Of  ftheee 
two  prineiplet,  immtiteUe  end  ioimertal  in  thenneWee 
•^for  efer  true,  however  sighted  or  oompled-^wbich, 
It  night  then  faeve  been  eiked,  was  to  be  fint  eet 
in  motion,  and  give  the  regenerative  io^wUe  to  the 
GhofBh !  Was  it  to  be  the  fomor,  the  prineiple  of 
Chereh  aethority !  or  wae  it  to  be  the  latter,  the 
energy  of  Ibe  Spirit  1  In  oor  daya  men  pretend  to 
operate  through  the  aoeial  oondition«  npon  the  aeni ; 
through  haman  nature  in  general,  upon  individaal 
ohareeter.  It  wtU  be  cendnded  that  the  prineiple  of  a 
ehorch  was  prominent  in  the  movement :  hiatory  haa 
abown  the  very  contrary  :  it  haa  proved  that  it  ie  by 
Individnal  inllnence  that  an  impteaaion  ia  prndnced  on 
the  eomnontty,  and  that  the  fint  atep  toward  restoring 
^le  aoeial  eondition  ta,  to  regenerate  the  sonL  AH 
Ibe  efibrta  for  melioimtion  witneaaed  in  the  mid 
ngee  areae  ont  of  religions  feeling ;  the  qoeetion  of 
amthority  was  never  mooted  till  men  were  eompelled 
to  defend  againat  ibe  hierarchy  the  newly*diseovered 
tenth.  It  was  the  same  in  later  timee,  in  Latber*a 
ceae.  When  the  Troth  that  aavee  appeara  on  the  one 
eido,  sosUined  by  the  aothoritT  of  Ood'a  word— «nd, 
«o  the  other,  the  error  that  deetroys,  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  Roman  hieraichy,  Chrietiane  cannot  long 
kesitate ;  snd.  in  spite  of  the  most  speciooe  eophf 
and  the  fairest  cradentiala,  the  claim  to  anAority 
oeon  disnoeed  of. 

The  Cbureh  had  fallen  beeanse  the  great  doctrine  of 
Joetifieation  through  faith  in  Christ  had  been  loot.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  doctrine  ahouM  be 
leeiiM  to  her  before  ahe  could  arise.  Whenever  this 
fnndsmentol  troth  shoold  be  reetored,  all  the  errors  and 
devices  which  bad  usurped  ita  place,  the  train  of  aainta, 
works,  penancee,  massea,  and  indulgences,  would 
vanish.  The  moment  the  one  Mediator  and  hie  oift 
eacnfiee  were  acknowledged,  all  other  mediatora  and 
all  other  sacrifieee  would  disappear.  **  Thia  article  of 
justification,"  says  000**  whom  we  may  look  upon  as 
enlightened  on  the  sol^ect,  "  is  that  which  ferom  the 
Ohoreh,  nourishee  it,  bnikis  it  up,  prpsem 
defends  it.  No  one  can  well  teech  in  the  Ohnrch,  or 
ooceeesfully  rssist  its  advereaiy,  tf  he  continue  not  in 
bis  attachment  to  thie  grand  trath.'*  **  It  is,'*  adda  the 
Keformer,  referring  to  the  eariiest  praphecy,  "the 
heel  that  croahea  the  aerpent's  head." 

Ood,  who  was  then  prepering  his  work,  raised  np, 
during  a  long  course  of  aaes,  n  succession  of  witneee- 
«s  to  this  troth.  -  But  the  generons  men  who  bore 
testimony  to  this  troth,  did  not  cleariy  comprehend  it, 
or  at  least  did  not  know  how  to  bring  tt  distinctly 
tbrward.  Incapable  of  eccompliahing  the  work,  they 
were  well  auited  to  prepare  it.  We  may  add  aleo.  that 
if  they  were  not  prepared  for  this  work,  the  wwk  iteelf 
was  net  ready  for  them.  The  measure  was  not  yet 
foil ;  the  need  of  the  tree  remedy  wae  not  yet  felt  eo 
eirteneivelv  aa  was  neceaaary. 

Thus,  insteed  of  felling  the  tree  at  the  root,  by 

riehing  chiefly  and  earnestly  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
grace,  they  confined  themselves  to  questions  of 
ceremonies,  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  to  forms 
of  worships  to  the  adoration  of  sainu  and  images,  or  to 
the  transubstantiation,  dec. ;  and,  thus  limttmg  their 
offcms  to  the  brsncbes,  they  might  succeed  in  prunmg 
the  tree  here  and  there,  but  they  left  it  still  standing. 
In  order  to  a  saluury  reformation  without,  there  must 
he  a  real  reformation  within.     'And  faith  alone  can 


bar ;  and  thia  endm^d 


Seafcetyhad  Koa 
oppoeitioa  was  farmed  ^tnat 
throughout  the  middle  agee. 

Archbiabop  Claudius,  of  Turin,  in  Ihe  ninth  eenliirr« 
Peter  of  Brays,  bis  pupil  Hsniy,  Arnold  of  Braecia,  m 
the  twelfth  century,  in  Prance  and  luly,  laboured  to 
reetore  the  worship  of  Ood  in  spirit  and'  in  troth ;  bat 
they  eooght  that  worsbtp  too  much  in  the  riddaneo 
from  images  and  ootwaro  ceremony. 

The  Mystics,  who  have  existed  in  aluMst  every  ag«, 
aeeking  in  silence,  holiness,  righteousness  of  life,  sod 
quiet  communion  with  Ood,  beheld  with  aUrm  and 
soiTOw  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Church.  Thejr 
carefully  abetained  from  the  quarrels  of  the  seboowy 
and  all  the  unprofitable  diacoasione  beneath  which  triM 
piety  had  been  well  nigh  buried.    They  leboured  to 


weU  nigh 
turn  men  from  the  enptv  form  of  an  outward  worabip^ 
from  noise  end  pomp  of  ceremoniee,  that  they  migbt 
lead  them  to  the  inward  peace  of  the  soul  that  aeeks  all 
ita  happineae  in  Ood.  They  could  not  do  this  without 
comii^  ill  collision  with  aH  the  received  opiniona,  and 
exposing  the  wounds  of  the  Church ;  but  still  even 
they  had  no  deer  views  of  the  doctrine  of  jostificatioB 
by  faith. 

Par  auperbr  to  the  Myatica  in  purity  of  doctrine^  the 
Vaudois  fonned  a  long>continoed  chain  of  witnesses 
for  the  troth.  Men  more  free  than  the  reat  of  the 
Church  appear  from  eariy  times  to  have  inhabited  the 
sommiu  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps.  Their  numbers  had 
increesed,  and  their  doetrine  had  been  purified  by  thn 
disciples  of  Valdo.  From  the  heigfato  of  their  mounlaina 
the  Vaudoia  protested  for  ages  sgainat  the  supentilione 
of  Rome.*  *'  They  contended,^'  said  they,  ''  for  their 
lively  hope  in  Ood  through  Christ ;  fortrageneration 
and  inward  renewal  by  faith,  hope,  and  curity ;  for 
the  merito  of  Chriat,  and  the  all-sufficieney  of  his  grace 
and  righteooeneea.**t 

And  yet  this  primary  truth  of  the  Joetifieation  of  thn 
sinner,  which  ooflht  to  rise  pre-eminent  above  other 
doctrinea,  like  Mount  Blane  above  the  aurrounding 
Alps,  waa  not  aufficicntly  prominent  in  their  ayatooa. 

Pierre  Vaud,  or  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyona, 
(a.o.  1170.)  sold  sU  his  goods  and  gave  to  the  poor. 
He  and  hie  frienda  appear  to  have  hnd  for  their  object 
.^..  L  V   .1    .  .  rcourae  of  life,  the  perfoctioii 
He  began  then,  like  others, 
at  the  root.     Ifevertheleee, 


to  ro  establish,  in  the  intereourse  of  life,  the  | 

of  primitive  Christianity. 

at  the  bnnchee,  end  not 

hie  preaching  wna  powerful ;  for  he  recalled  the  minde 

of  his  heeren  to  the  Scriptorea  which  manaced  the 

Roasan  hierarchy  in  ite  foundation. 

In  IMO  Wieklif  made  his  appeennee  in  England, 
and  appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  Word  of  God ;  but 
the  real  inward  wound  of  the  Church  appeared  to  kna 
aa  only  one  of  many  symptoms  of  its  malady. 

John  Huaa  preached  in*  Bohemia  a  century  before 
Lnther  appeared  in  Saxonv.  He  aeemed  to  enter  more 
deeply  then  ell  who  had  g^no  before  him,  into  the 
essence  of  Chrietian  truth.  He  beeought  Chriat  to 
grant  him  grace  to  glory  only  in  his  cross,  and  in  the 
meatimable  humiliation  of  his  sufferings.  But  he 
sttacked  rather  the  lives  of  the  clergy  than  the  errora 
of  the  Choreb.  And  yet  he  waa,  if  we  msy  be  allowed 
the  expreaaion,  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Keformatioo. 
The  flames  of  his  martyrdom  kindled  a  fire  which  shed 
an  extenaive  liglit  in  the  midst  of  the  general  gloooBt 
ahd  was  destined  not  to  be  speedily  extinguished. 

John  Hues  did  more:  prophetic  words  rssoonded 
from  the  depths  of  his  dungeon.  He  foresaw  that  a 
real  reformation  of  the  Chureh  waa  at  hand.  When 
driven  from  Prague,  and  compelled  to  wonder  in  lh» 


•  Nobis  Lsyeon.  _^ 

t  Traetias  oa  Antkhrlsl,  a  woik  oontsmaenrf  wA  the 
3lehlaLeyeon^ 
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Mds  of  Bo|i«mi£,  whtra  he  wis  ibtt»w«d  bj  an 
JBinenw  crowd  eager  to  catch  ^t  woida,  he  exclaimed : 
**  The  wicked  have  bejran  by  laying  treaeherout 
enarea  for  the  gome.*  But  if  eren  the  goose,  which 
is  only  a  domestic  fowl,  a  tsme  creature,  imd  noaUe  to 
riee  high  in  the  air,  has  yet  broken  their  anares,  other 
bMs,  whose  flight  carries  them  hoUly  toward  heaven, 
will  break  them  with  maeh  more  power.  Instead  of 
a  feeble  ffoose,  the  truth  will  send  forth  osgles  and 
keen-eyed  falcons."t  The  Reformers  fulfiUed  this 
piedietion. 

And  whsQ  the  Teoerable  prieet  waa  aemowned,  by 
order  of  Sigiamond,  before  toe  Cooncil  of  Gonatanee, 
and  cast  into  prison,  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  where 
he  had  proclaimed  the  Gospel  and  thefutoie  triumphs 
of  Christ,  employed  his  ihooghts  more  than  hia  own 
defence.  One  n^t  the  holy  martyr  thought  he  saw, 
finm  the  deptha  of  bis  dungeon,  the  pictures  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  had  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  oraUny, 
efiaeed  by  the  pope  and  his  bishops.  This  dream 
dietiessed  him.  Next  night  he  saw  several  painters 
encagsd  in  restoring  the  figures  in  grsater  aombera 
end  more  vivid  colooring ;  and,  this  work  performed, 
the  painters,  surrounded  by  an  immense  moltitude, 
esclaimed:  **Now  let  the  po|^  and  bishope  oome 
when  they  will,  they  will  never  again  be  able  to 


them/'     **  And  many  peraons  ttaenpon  rejoieed  in 
Bethlehem,  and  I  among  them,"  adda  Unas.     "  Think 


of  your  defence  rather  than  of  your  dreams,"  said  hia 
faithful  friend,  the  Chevalier  de  Chlom,  to  whom  he 
had  imparted  his  dream.  **  I  am  no  dreamer,"  replied 
Hnas ;  «*  but  I  hold  it  certain  that  the  image  of  Christ 
will  never  be  efiaced.  They  desired  to  deetroy  it,  but 
it  will  be  imprinted  anew  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  much 
better  preachers  than  rayaelf.  The  nation  that  lovea 
Chriet  will  rejoice  at  this.  And  I,  awaking  from  the 
dead,  and  riaing,  aa  it  were,  from  the  grave,  shall  leap 
.  for  joy."t 

A  century  elapsed ;  and  the  Goepel  torch,  rekindled 
fay  the  Reformers,  did  in  truth  eiili|^ten  many  natione, 
who  rejoiced  in  ita  beaota. 

But  it  waa  not  only  amonff  those  whom  Rome 
regarded  aa  her  adversariee,  that  a  life-girinig  word 
waa  beard  at  that  period.  Catboliciam  itself--«nd  we 
nay  take  comfort  fjom  the  thooght^reckone  among 
ita  own  members  numerous  vritneeses  for  the  truth. 
The  primitive  edifice  had  been  oooeumed ;  but  a  holy 
fire  amooldered  beneath  its  ashes,  and  Irom  time  to 
time  bright  sperks  were  seen  to  escsne. 

Anselm  of  Csnterbory,  in  a  work  tor  the  use  of  the 
dying,  exhorted  them  "to  look  solely  to  the  merits 
of  Jesos  Christ." 

A  monk,  named  Araoldi,  offered  up  every  day  in 
Ine  peaceful  cell  this  fervent  praver:  "Ob,  Lord 
Jeans  Christ !  I^  believe  that  in  thee  alone  I  have 
redemption  and  righteousness."^ 

A  pious  bishop  of  B&lo,  Christopher  do  Utenheim, 
bad  hie  name  written  upon  a  picture  painted  on  glass, 
which  is  sttU  at  Bile,  and  round^it  Ihia  motto,  which 
he  wiebed  to  have  alwaya  before  him  :  **  My  hope  is  in 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  I  seek  grace,  and  not  works."!! 

A  poor  Carthusian,  brother  Msrtin,  wrote  this  sffect- 
ing  confession :  "  Ob,  most  merciful  God !  I  know  that 
I  can  only  be  saved,  and  satisfy  thy  rigfateouanesa,  by 
the  merit,  the  innocent  sobering,  end  death  of  thy  well- 
beloved  aon.  Holy  Jesus!  my  salvation  lain  thy  hands. 
Thoa  canst  not  withdraw  the  faanda  of  thy  fove  from 

*anie  word  Hast  Id  Bohemian  dgnlfyliig  goose. 
}  KpM.  J.  Hon  tsmpore  anathemsds  icnptw. 
I  HTiui,  spp.  tnb  tempnt  eoaoilii  scripte. 
S  CnSo  quod  tv,  ni  Domlne,  Jam  Chrlsts  solos  ss  maa 
>kltia«tredflmptio.   Lsibniix  script  Bnusw.  Jii.,  MR, 
Itpwmea crox  Chilrti ;  grstiaa non  oparaqoMO. 


me;  for  they  have  eieated,  and  formed,  audi 

me.  Thou  haat  inaoribed  my  name  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
in  rieh  mercy,  and  ao  aa  nothing  can  effiMC  it,  on  thy 
akle,  thy  handa,  and  tby  fee^"  die.  After  this  the 
good  Carthusian  placed  his  coofesaion  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  eneloeed  the  box  in  a  bole  he  had  made  in 
the  wall  of  his  cell.* 

The  piety  of  brother  Martin  would  never  have  been 
known,  if  his  box  had  not  been  found  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  December,  1776,  in  taking  down  an  old  building 
which  had  been  part  of  the  Carthusian  convent  at 
Bale.  How  many  convenu  may  have  roticealed 
aimilar  treaaurea ! 

But  theee  holy  men  only  held  thia  faith  thomaelve% 
and  did  not  know  how  to  communicate  it  to  otheia. 
Living  in  rstiremeot,  they  might  more  or  less  sdopt 
the  words  of  good  brother  Martin,  written  in  hia  box : 
**  Ei  n  hoc  prmUcia  coi^fUri  mm  wo$nm  irnguM, 
cmfUm  iMMfi  coriM.  ei  tcripto.  If  1  cannot  conifesB 
theee  thinga  with  my  tongue,  I  at  Icaat  confeas  then 
with  my  pen  and  with  my  heart."  The  word  of  troth 
waa  laid  np  in  the  aanctnary  of  many  a  piona  mind, 
bat,  to  nee  an  expteaaioa  in  the  Goepef,  it  had  not  free 
coorse  in  the  world.   , 

If  men  did  not  openly  confeas  the  doctrine  of  aalva* 
tion,  they  at  leaat  did  not  fear,  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Romish  Church,  boldly  to  protest  agaioat  tho 
aboaee  which  diifiaced  it.  Italy  itself  had  at  that  ■ 
time  her  witneseee  againat  the  priesthood.  The  Do- 
minican, Savaronola,  preached  at  Fforence  in  1498 
againat  the  insupportable  vicea  of  Rome;  but  tho 
powers  that  then  were,  despatched  him  by  the  inqiiis^ 
tion  and  the  stake. 

Geiler  of  Kaiaersbera  was  for  three-and-thirty  yeaa 
the  great  preacher  of  Germany.  He  atucked  tho 
clergy  with  energy.  "  When  the  summer  leavea  tun 
yellow,"  aaid  he,  '*  we  aay  that  the  root  is  diseased ; 
and  thoa  it  is  a  dissolute  people  proclaim  a  corropted 
prieathood. "  **  If  no  wicked  man  ought  to  say  maaa, " 
said  be  to  hia  biahop,  **  drive  out  all  the  priests  kom 
your  diocess."  Ths  people,  hearing  thia  cooragaoiie 
minister,  learned  even  in  the  aanctnary  to  aee  tho 
enormitiea  of  their  apiritoal  guidsa. 

Thia  aute  of  thiogi  in  the  Church  itself  deeerves  oni 
notice.  When  the  Wisdom  of  God  shall  again  utter 
his  teachings,  there  will  everywhere  be  ondentandii^ 
and  hearts  to  comprehend.  When  the  sower  shaU 
again  come  forth  to  aow,  he  will  find  ground  prepared 
to  receive  the  aeed.  When  the  word  of  truth  shaU 
reaound,  it  will  find  echoes  to  repest  it.  When  tho 
trumpet  shall  utter  a  war-note  .in  the  Church,  auny 
of  ber  children  will  prepare  themaelvea  to  the  bsttle. 

We  are  arrived  near  the  scene  on  which  Luthec 
appeared.  Before  we  begin  the  hiatory  of  that  great 
commotion  which  caused  to  shoot  up  in  all  its  brilliancy 
that  light  of  truth  which  had  been  ao  long  concealec^ 
and  which,  by  renovating  the  Church,  renovated  eo 
many  nations,  snd  called  others  into  existence,  creating 
a  new  Europe  and  a  new  Christianity,  let  ua  Uke  a 
glance  at  the  different  natione  in  the  midat  of  whooa 
thia  revolution  in  religion  took  place. 

The  empire  waa  a  confederacy  of  different  atatee» 
with  the  emperor  at  their  head.  Each  of  these  sUtee 
Kwsessed  eovereignty  over  iu  own  territory.  Tho 
mperial  Diet,  composed  of  all  the  princes,  or  sovereign 
statea,  exercised  the  legislative  power  for  the  whole  of 
the  Germanic  body.  The  emperor  ratified  the  laws, 
decreee,  or  reeolutione  of  thie  assembly,  and  it  was  hie 
ofiice  to  pnbUah  and  execute  them.    The  seven  more 

*  Bcisns  posie  ns  aliter  non  fslvari  et  tibi  satisfacere  nid 
Br  meritum,  etc    See  for  the  citationg,  aa4  many  others 
laccftti  Catal.  Teat  Veritstii ;  WoUU  L«ot  Menonbilss  t 
MiUlsr^Kett|alM,eto. 
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ftmmM  (MriiieM,  m]d«r  the  title  rf  eleeton,  hid  the 
piivilege  ef  awarding  the  imperinl  crown. 

The  prineee  and  sUlee  of  the  Geimamc  ooofederacy 
bad  been  anetenilj  eabjecU  of  the  emperora,  and  held 
their  lands  of  them.  But,  after  the  aoeeasion  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapabai^.  ( 1S73,)  a  aerieo  of  troohles  had  taken 
pkee,  in  which  princes,  free  cities,  and  bishops  acquired 
m  considerable  degree  of  independence,  at  the  e^Mose 
of  the  imperial  sorereign. 

The  north  of  Qermanj,  inhabited  chiefly  hj  the  old 
Sazon  race,  had  acquired  most  libeitj.  Th^  emperor, 
inceesantiy  attacked  by  the  ToriLs  in  his  hereditary 
possessions,  was  disposed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
coorageone  chiefs  and  commanitiee,  whoae  alliance  waa 
then  necesssry  to  him.  Several  free  cities  m  the  north- 
west and  south  of  Europe  had,  by  commerce,  raamifac- 
tvres,  and  industry,  attained  a  conaiderable  degree  of 
preoperity,  and,  by  that  means,  of  independenoe.  The 
powerful  house  of  Austria,  which  wore  the  crown  of  the 
empire,  controlled  the  m^rity  of  the  states  of  centra) 
Germany,  overlooked  their  movementa,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  extend  its  dominion,  over  and  beyond  the 
whole  empire,  when  the  Refonnation  interposed  a 
powerful  barrier  to  iu  encroachments,  and  aaved  the 
libettiea  of  Europe. 

If,  in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  or  of  Ambrose,  of  Austin, 
of  Ghiysostom,  or  even  in  the  days  of  Anselm  and  Ber- 
nard, the  question  had  been  asked,  what  people  or 
nation  God  would  be  likely  to  use  to  reform  the  Church 
-^he  thought  might  hare  turned  to  the  countries 
honoured  by  the  apostles'  ministry-— to  Asia,  to  Gh«ece, 
or  to  Rome,  pernaps  to  Britain  or  to  France,  where 
men  of  great  learning  had  preached ;  but  none  would 
have  thought  of  the  barbarous  Germans.  All  other 
countries  of  Christendom  had,  in  their  turn,  abone  in 
the  history  of  the  Church ;  Germany  alone  had  con- 
tinued dark.    Yet  it  was  Germany  that  waa  chosen. 

God,  who  prepared  during  four  thousand  years  the 
ftivent  of  his  Messiah,  and  Ted  through  different  dia- 
pensations,  for  many  ages,  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  to  be  bom,  also  prepared  Germany  in  secret  and 
uaobeerved,  unknown  indeed  even  to  itself,  to  be  the 
crMile  of  a  religious  regeneration,  which,  in  a  later 
day,  shouldawaken  the  various  nati<^s  of  Christendom. 

As  Judea,  the  birth-place  of  our  religion,  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  so  Germany  was  situate  in 
the  midst  of  Christiah  nations.  She  look^  upon  the 
Netheriands,  England,  France,  Switserland,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  whole  of  the 
north.  It  was  fit  that  the  principle  of  life  should  de- 
Tdope  iteelf  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  that  iU  pulaes 
nngfat  circulate  through  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  the 
generous  blood  designed  to  vivify  its  members. 

The  particular  form  of  constitution  that  the  empire 
bad  received,  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
favoured  the  propagation  of  new  ideas.  If  Germany 
had  been  a  monarchy,  atrictly  so  called,  like  France  or 
.Encland,  the  arbitral  will  of  thesoversign  might  have 
sumeed  to  delay  for  a  lonff  time  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  But  it  was  a  confederacy.  The  truth^  opposed 
in  one  state,  might  be  received  with  favour  by  another. 
Important  centres  of  light,  which  might  gradually  pene- 
trtte  through  the  daiknesq,  and  enlighten  the  surround- 
ing population,  mt||ht  be  quickly  formed  in  different 
dbtricts  of  the  empire. 

The  internal  peace  which  Maximilian  had  grven  to 
the  empire  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  Refonnation. 
For  a  long  while  the  numerous  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  had  laboured  to  disturb  each  other.  •  No- 
thing had  been  seen  b«t  confusions,  quarrels,  wars 
incessantly  breaking  out  between  neiffhbours,  cities, 
and  chiefs.  Maximilian  had  laid  a  solid  basis  of  public  t 
•ider  by  instituting  the  imperial  chamber' appeinted  to| 


settle  all  differeneesbetween  the  etatee.  TbaOcnMaa, 
after  so  many  confiiaions  and  anxieties,  saw  a  new  mift 
of  safety  and  repoee.  Thia  condition  of  adairs  power- 
folly  contribnted  to  harmonize  the  general  mind.  It 
was  now  possible  in  the  citiee  and  peaceful  valleye  of 
Germany  to  eeek  and  adopt  meliorations  which  die* 
cord  might  have  banished.  We  may  add  thai  it  is  in 
the  bosom  of  peace  that  the  Gospel  lovee  moat  to  gain 
its  blessed  victories.    Thus  it  bad  been  the  will  of  God, 


fifteen  centuriee  before,  that  Augustus  should  preeenl 
a  pacified  world  for  the  bleaaed  triumphs  of  Ghiiflt'» 
religion.  Neverthelesa  the  Refonnation  petfonned  a 
double  part  in  the  peace  then  beginninff  for  theempiin. 
It  waa  as  much  cauee  as  effect,  uermany,  when 
Luther  appeared,  pfiered  to  the  contemplation  of  an 
obaerver  the  aort  of  movement  which  agitabea  the  aen. 
after  a  continued  storm.  The  cafan  did  not  nromiae 
to  be  laatinff.  The  first  breath  might  again  oaU  np  thft 
tempeat.  We  ahali  aee  more  than  one  exam|de  of  this. 
The  Refonnation,  by  communicatinff  a  new  impulse  to 
the  population,  deatroyod  for  ever  uie  old  motivee  of 
ajgitation.  It  nnde  an  end,  of  the  aystem  of  baibarona 
times,  and  gave  to  Europe  one  entirely  new. 

Meanwhile  die  religion  of  Jeans  Christ  had  bad  ite 
aoeoatomed  influence  on  Germany.  Th^  ooommni 
people  bad  rapidly  advanced ;  nnmeroua  institnticKs 
arose  m  the  empire,  and  particulaiiv  in  the  free  citiias-*^ 
well  adapted  to  develope  the  minda  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  arts  flourished ;  the  burghers  followed  in 
security  their  peaceable  labours  and  ths  duties  of  social 
life.  They  gradually  opened  to  information,  and  tho» 
acquired  reapect  and  influence.  It  waa  not  magistntee 
^nding  conscience  to  political  expediency,  or  noblen 
emulooa  of  military  glory,  or  a  clergy  aeeking  gain  or 
power,  and  regarding  religion  as  their  peculiar  property, 
who  were  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Reformation  iit 
Germany.  It  waa  to  be  the  work  of  the  6oiir^eets«e-« 
of  the  people—of  the  whole  nation. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Germans  waa  auch  aa 
eapeoially  to  iavonr  a  refonnation  in  reUgion.  A  false- 
civilization  had  not  enfeebled  them.  .The  preciooe- 
seeds  thst  a  fear  of  God  depositee  in  a  nation  had  not 
been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Ancient  mannera  stili 
subsisted.  There  was  in  Germany  that  upiigfatneaa, 
fidelity,  love  and  toil,  and  perseverance^tbat  raligiou» 
habit  of  mind— which  we  still  find  there,  and  which 
presages  more  success  to  the  Gospel  than  the  scornful 
or  brutal  levity  of  other  European  nationa. 

Another « circumalance  may  have  contributed  to 
render  Germany  a  soil  more  fsvourable  to  the  revival 
of  Christianity  than  many  other  countries.  God  had 
fenced  it  in ;  he  had  preserved  its  strength  for  the  day 
of  its  giving  birth  to  his  purpose.  It  had  not  fallen 
from  the  faith  after  a  period  of  spiritual  vigour,  aa  had 
been  the  case  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  of  Greece,  of 
Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Britain.  The  Gospel  had 
nerer  been  offered  to  Germany  in  its  primitive  purity ; 
the  first  missionaries  who  visited  the  country  gsve  to- 
tt  a  religion  alresdy  vitiated  in  morsr  than  one  particu^ 
lar.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Gborch,  a  spiritual  discipline^ 
that  Boniface  and  his  successors  carried  to  the  Frisons, 
the  Saxons,  and  other  German  nations.  Faith  in  the 
"  good  tidings,"  that  faith  which  rejoices  the  heart  and 
makes  it  free  indeed*  had  remained  unknown  to  them. 
Instead  of  being  slowly  corrupted,  the  religion  of  thn 
Germans  had  rather  been  purified  Instead  of  declin- 
ing, it  had  arisen.  It  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that 
more  life  and  spiritual  strength  would  be  found  amooff 
this  people  than  among  those  enervated  naiiona  of 
Christendom  where  doep  darkness  hdd  succeeded  to 
the  light  of  truth,  and  an  almost  ooiverssl  corruption 
had  taken  place  of  the  sanctity  of  the  earliest  times. 

We  may  make  the  like  remark  on  the  exterior  reln-^ 
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the  Gkrannie  body  aad  the  Cluudi.   Tha  w«y,  the  bnbflpt  tnd  pmiU  impndtnkh  had  rtewflM 
bed  leeeiied  from  Rone  that  eltmant  of  to  the  extreme  meana  at  theb  dispoeaL    Soiaetinae 


J  etvilitttioo,  the  faith.    Imtraction,  legialatioD, 

ail,  eave  their  coarage  and  their  we^aa,  had  come  to 
tiMHB  from  the  Sacerdotal  city.  Strong  tiea  had  from 
tku  time  attached  Qermany  to  the  papacy.  The 
ibnuer  wi  a  apiritoal  cooqoeat  of  the  latter,  and  we 
know  to  what  nae  Rome  haa  ever  tamed  her  coD^oeata. 
Other  natiooa,  which  had  held  the  iaith  and  cWilBatioD 
bsfere  the  Roman  pontiff  exialed,  htd  continned  in 
more  independence  of  him.  But  thia  anbjection  of 
Qennany  waa  deattned  only  to  make  the  reaction  more 
powflcfol  at  the  moment  of  awakeninft*  When  Oeiw 
many  thoaUl  open  her  eyea,  ahe  woold  indignantily  tear 
anray  the  tiammela  in  which  ihe  had  bm  ao  looff 
kept  bonnd.  The  verf  meaaure  of  ilavery  ahe  had 
had  to  endom  wonld  make  her  deliverance  and  libetty 
mora  indiapeaaable  to  her,  and  strong  champaona  of  the 
tratb  woold  eome  fiuth  from  the  cncloevre  of  coatvpl 
and  leatrietion  in  which  her  popolation  had  for  agea 
been  dmt  op. 

When  we  take  a  nearer  Tiew  of  the  timea  of  the 
Reformation,  we  aee,  in  the  government  of  Germany, 
still  further  reasons  to  admire  the  wisdom  ^f  Him  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princea  azeente  jodgment 
There  wna  at  that  time  something  resembling  what 
haa,  in  our  own  days,  been  termed  a  svatem  of  eee-Mns. 
When  an  eneigetie  aoveraign  preaidea  over  the  empire, 
the  imperial  power  waa  strengthened ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  waa  of  fetlbt»  chancier,  the  aotheiity 
of  the  eleetorB  gained  force. 

Under  Maximilian,  the  predeoeseor  of  Chaiiea  V., 
this  alternate  rise  and  dmession  of  the  vsrioos  states 
waa  eapecially  lemarkabfe.  At  that  time  the  belaace 
waa  altosether  algainst  the  emperor.  The  princes  had 
repeetedly  fonaed  dose  alliaocea  with  one  another. 
The  emperors  themselves  had  urged  them  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  they  might  direct  them  at  one  effi>rt  agaiqpt 
some  convBon  enemy.    But  the  strength  that  the 

^cee  apqutred  from  auch  atliancea  against  a  passing 
^,  might,  at  an  after  period,  be  turned  agamst  the 
encroaohmente  or  power  of  the  empeior.  This  did 
indoed  cosne.  At  no  period  had  the  electors  felt  thero> 
selves  mora  indepenoeot  of  iheir  besd  than  at  the 
poriod  of  the  Reformation.  And  their  head  having 
taken  part  against  it,  it  is  assy  to  see  that  this  state  of 
thiiura  waa  favoorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Wo  may  add  that  Germany  waa  weary  of  what  the 
Romana  eontemptuoosly  termed  **  tkg  patUtieg  of  the 
Germmu."  The  latter  bed,  in  troth,  manilested  much 
pationco  ever  since  the  time,  of  Loois  of  Bavaria. 
From  that  period  the  emperora  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  tiara  over  the  ciown 
of  the  Cwaara  wao  acknowledged.  But  the  bettle  had 
only  dnuged  its  field.  It  waa  to  be  fought  on  lower 
ground.  The  same  conteats,  of  which  emperora  and 
popoa  had  set  the  example,  were  quickly  renewed  in 
minimtore,  in  sU  the  towns  of  Germany,  between  bith- 


beir  disposal 
the  pope  interfered ;  and  it  was  to  give  an  example  of 
the  meet  revolting  partiality,  or  to  endure  the  hnmi- 
liating  necessity  of  leavii^  the  trinmph  in  the  haada 
of  the  commena,  obetinately  resolved  to  maintain  their 
right.  Theae  continual  confiicta  had  filled  the  citiee 
with  hatred  and  eontemptof  the  pope,  and  the  biahopa, 
and  the  prieats. 

But  not  only  among  the  buioomaatera,  eoonscUon, 
and  town  elerka  did  JRome  anothe  oleigf  find  adver- 
aariee ;  they  had  opponenta  both  above  and  below  the 
middle  claaaee  of  society.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Imperial  Diet  displayed 
Bgainat  the  papal  envoya.    la 


ope 

the  swoid 

early 


iod  magistratea.  The  commonalty  had  caught  up 
»woid  dEOpped  by  the  chiefs  of  the  empire.  As 
ao  1339,  the  citisena  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  had 
reeiatody  with  intrepidity,  their  ecdesiaatical  soperiora. 
BxcomoiiRiicated  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Blaijpave 
Lonis,  they  had  remained  twenty-eight  yean  without 
maasee,  baptisms,  marriege  or  funeral  ritee.  And 
afterward,  when  the  monks  and  priests  reappeared,  they 
had  openly  ridiculed  their  ntura  as  a  farce.  Deplon- 
ble  irreverence,  doubtless ;  but  of  which  the  clersy 
ihemeelves  were  the  cause.  At  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation  the  animoeity  between  the  magiatntes 
and  the  eocleaiaatiea  had  increased.  Evorv  hour  the 
pffivilagee  and  temporal  peseeseione  of  the  clergy  gave 
nse  to  ooUiaion.    If  the  magistialH  lefuaed  to. give 


May,  1610,  the  stales  aasemUed  at  Au^iabor^  handed 
to  the  empenr  a  atatement  of  ten  lesdmg  gnovanceo 
agsinst  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome.  About  the  samo 
time  there  was  a  violent  ferment  among  the  popolaoo. 
It  broke  out  in  1619,  in  the  Rheniah  piovinoea ;  where 
the  peeaaatiy,  indignant  at  the  wei|(ht  of  the  yoke  im* 
poeed  by  their  eecleeieatieal  sovereigas,  formed  among 
themeelves  the  Leegoe  of  the  Shoee. 

Thue,  on  all  akie,  from  above  and  uom  beneath,  waa 
heard  a  low  mnrmor,  the  foraninner  of  the  thoaderbote 
that  waa  about  to  folL  Germany  appeared  ripe  for  tho 
work  appointed  for  the  eixteenth  century.  Piovideneo^ 
in  ite  slow  eonrse,  had  prapared  all  thinga ;  and  evaa 
the  nasaiona  which  God  coodeaane  were  to  be  tuned 
by  Hie  power  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposee. 

Let  us  uke  a  view  of  other  nationa. 

Thirteen  small  republics,  pbeed  with  their  aUiee  in 
the  centn  of  Europe,  among  mountains  which  compoee, 
as  it  were,  ite  citsdel,  formed  a  simple  and  bnve  popu- 
latfon.  Who  would  have  thought  of  lookinv  to  theeo 
obecure  valleya  for  the  men  whom  God  would  oheoee 
to  be,  jointly  with  the  children  of  the  Germans,  the 
liberaton  of  the  Church  1  Who  would  have  gneeoed 
that  poor  and  unknown  villagea,  mat  raised  above  bar- 
barism-bidden among  inaccessible  mountaina,  in  the 
extremity  of  lakee  never  named  in  history— would,  in 
their  connexion  with  Christianity,  eclipaa  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Epheeus,  Corinth,  and  Rome !  Tet  so  it  waa. 
Such  was  the  will  of  Him  who  causeth  it  to  tsin  upon 
one  dty,  and  causeth  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city, 
and  maketh  his  showen  to  deecend  on  e 


one  piece  of 

land,  while  another  withereth  undte  drought.  Amoe 
4:  7. 

Circumstances  of  another  kind  seeaied  to  surround 
with  multiplied  rocks  the  bourse  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  boeom  of  the  Swiee  population.  If,  in  a  monarehy, 
it  had  to  foar  the  hindnneee  of  power,  in  a  democracy 
it  waa  expoaed  to  the  hsxards  of  the  precipiution  of 
the  people.  True,  this  Reformation,  which,  in  the 
statee  or  the  ompin,  could  but  advance  alowly  and  step 
by  step,  might  nave  ito  succese  decided  in  one  dsy  in 
the  general  council  of  the  Swiss  rapublic.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  againat  an  imprndsnt  haste,  which, 
unwilling  to  wait  a  favourable  moment,  ahook)  abruptly 
introduce  innovatioDe  otherwiae  moat  useful,  and  so 
comproBiise  the  public  peace,  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  even  the  fotun  proepecta  of  the  Refovma* 
tion  itself. 

But  Switseriand  also  had  bed  ita  preperations.  It 
wss  a  vrild  tree,  but  one  of  generous  nature,  which  had 
been  guarded  in  the  d^tpih  of  the  valleys,  thst  it  might 
one  &y  be  mfted  with  a  fniit  of  the  highest  value. 
Providence  had  diffused  among  this  recent  people 
principles  of  courage*  independence,  and  liberty,  dee- 
tined  to  manifest  afi  their  strength  when  tlie  aignd  of 
cooflict  with  Rome  shodd  be  given.  The  pope  had 
conferred  on  the  Swiss  the  title  of  protectora  of  the 
libettieaeftheChumh;  but  it  seeme  they  had  under 
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glood  thii  honoonUe  nime  in  a  totally  diffefent  leote 
from  the  pontiff.  If  their  loldien  guarded  the  pope  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol,  Uieir  citnene,  in  the 
boeom  of  the  Alpe,  carefally  guarded  their  own  religious 
libertiee  against  the  invasion  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
deigy.  Eeelssiastics  were  forbidden  to  have  recourse 
to  any  foreign  jurisdietion.  The  **  lettre  des  pretres  '* 
was  a  bold  protest  of  Swiss  liberty  agtiost  the  corrup- 
tions and  power  of  the  clergy.  Zurich  was  especially 
distiogoisfaed  by  its  courageous  opposition  to  the  claioas 
of  Rome.  Geneva,  at  the  other  aztremity  of  Switzer- 
land, atroggled  against  its  bishops.  Doubtlees  the  love 
of  political  independence  may  have  made  many  of  its 
citnens  forget  the  true  liberty ;  but  God  had  decreed 
that  this  love  of  independence  should  lead  others  to  the 
reception  of  a  doctrine  which  shook!  truly  enfranchise 
the  nation.  These  two  leading  eitiee  distinguished 
themselves  among  all  the  rest  m  the  great  struggle  we 
have  undertaken  to  describe. 

But  if  the  Helvetic  towns,  open  and  accessible  to 
meliorations,  were  likely  to  be  drawn  early  within  the 
corrent  of  the  Reformation,  the  case  was  very  different 
with  the  mountain  districts.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  these  dommuaities,  more  simple  and  energetic  then 
their  confederates  in  the  towns,  would  have  embraced 
with  ardour  a  doctrine  of  which  the  characteristies  were 
sifliplieity  and  force :  but  He  who  said,  *' At  that  time 
two  men  shall  he  in  the  field,  the  one  ehall  be  taken 
aid  the  other  left,"  saw  fit  to  leave  theee  monntaineen, 
while  He  took  the  men  of  the  plain.  Perhape  an  at- 
tentive observer  might  have  discerned  seme  symptoms 
of  the  difEereoce  which  was  about  to  manifest  itself 
between  the  people  of  the  town  sad  of  the  hills.  In- 
telligence had  not  penetrated  to  those  heights.  Thoee 
Geatons,  which  had  founded  Swiss  liberty,  proud  of 
the  part  they  had  played  in  the  grand  struggle  for  inde- 
panaence,  were  not  disposed  to  be  umely  instructed 
by  their  younger  brethren  of  the  plain.  Why,  they 
miffht  ask,  should  they  change  the  faith  in  which  they 
had  expelled  the  Austrians,  and  which  had  consecrated, 
by  altars,  all  the  scenes  of  their  triumphs  1  Their 
prieets  were  the  odty  enlightened  guides  to  whom  ^hey 
could  apply;  their  wonhip  and  their  festivals  were 
occupation  and  diversion  for  their  tranquil  lives,  uid 
enlivened  the  silence  of  their  pesceful  retreate.  They 
continued  cloeed  sgainst  religious  innovations. 

Passing  the  Alps,* we  find  ounelvos  in  that  luly 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  was  the  Holy  Land  of 
Christianity.  Whence  would  Europe  look  for  good 
to  the  Choreh  but  from  Italy,  and  from  Rome  iteelf  1 
The  power  which  placed  sneeeseively  upon  the  ponti- 
fical chair  fo  many  different  charactera,  might  it  not 
one  day  place  thereon  a  pontiff  who  should  become  an 
instrument  of  blessing  to  the  Lord*s  heritage  t  Even 
if  no  hope  was  to  be  placed  on  the  popea,  were  there 
not  there  biehope  and  coencila  which  would  reform  the 
Church  1  NoUiing  good  can  come  out  of  Nasareth  ; 
it  moat  proceed  from  Jerosslem — from  Rome.  Such 
might  hive  been  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  God's 
thoughts  were  not  as  theire.  He  says,  **  Let  him  that 
is  aithy  be  filthy  still ;"  Rev.  33:  11 ;  and  He  left 
Italy  to  its  unrighteousness.  Many  causes  conspired 
to  deprive  this  unhappy  country  of  -Gospel  light.  Its 
different  states,  somerimes  rivals,  sometimes  enemies, 
came  into  violent  collision  as  often  as  they  were  shaken 
by  any  commotion.  This  land  of  ancient  glory  was  hy 
turns  the  prey  of  intestine  wan  and  foreign  invaaions  *, 
the  etratagenis  of  policy,  the  violence  of  factions,  the 
agitation  of  battles,  seemed  to  be  ite  solo  oecupation, 
and  to  banish  for  a  long  time  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

Italy,  broken  to  pieces,  and  without  unity,  appeared 
but  little  suited  to  loceive  one  general  impulse.  Every 
firoAtier  line  was  a  new  barrier,  where  truth  would  be 


stopped  and  challenged,  if  it  ee«8hl4o  eiMB  «1m  Alpi» 
or  to  land  on  those  smiling  shores.  It  was  true,  ihe 
papacy  waa  then  plannittff  a  union  of  all  Italy,  deeiring^ 
aa  Pope  Julius  expressed  it,  to  expel  iht^harharimu  ■ 
that  is,  the  foreign  princee ;  and  ahe  hovered  like  a  faisd 
of  prey  over  the  mutilated  and  palpitating  membefs  of 
ancient  luly.  But  if  ehe  had  nioed  hef  ende,  wo 
may  eesily  believe  that  the  Raioniation  would  not 
have  been  thereby  advanced. 

And  if  the  truth  was  deetined  to  cooio  to  them  iiDni 
the  north,  how  ooold  the  Italians,  so  enlightened,  of  no 
refined  a  taste  end  eocial  hebite,  eo  delicate  in  thes 
own  eyes,  condescend  to  receive  anything  at  the  hewie 
of  the  barhaioos  Geimans.  Their  pride,  in  iact,  riieei 
between  the  Reformation  and  thesMelves  a  barvior 
higher  than  the  Alpa.  But  the  verf  nature  of  thoir 
mental  culture  waa  a  etill  greater  obeterie  then'  tho 
pnsumptioo  of  their  hearta.  CooU  men  nrho  edairad 
the  elflgance  of  e  well-eadaneed  sonnet  more  then  Iko 
maieetie  simplicity  of  the  Scriptoree,  be  a  paepitioBB 
soil  for  the  seed  of  God*s  word  1  A  false  civilraation 
is,  of  all  conditions  of  a  nation,  that  which  ie  moot 
repugnant  to  the  Goepel. 

Finally,  whatever  might  be  the  etale  of  tbincs  to 
Itely — Rome  was  slweys  Rone.  Not  only  did  tko 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  incline  the  eevenl  paitioe 
in  luly  to  court  at  any  ooet  their  alliance  end  fevonr, ' 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  onivoraai  evray  of  Reao 
offered  more  than  one  indncemont  to  the  avarico  and 
vanity  of  the  lulian  etatea.  Whenever  It  shonld 
become  a  queation  of  emancipation  of  the  reel  of  tho 
world  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  Italy  would  again 
become  Italy !  domeetic  qoenele  wonld  not  be  enfferad 
to  prevail  to  the  advantage  of  a  foretgn  ayatem ;  and 
attacks  directed  sgainst  the  head  of  the  peninsula 
would  immediately  cell  up  the  affeetione  and  common 
interests  from  their  long  eleep. 

The  Reformation,  then,  had  little  proepect  of  eoceeao 
in  that  coontiy.  Nevertheleas,  there  were  found  within 
its  confinee  eools  prepared  to  receivo  the  Goepel  light, 
and  Italy  was  not  then  et:tirely  disinheiitad. 

Spsin  possessed  what  Italy  did  not— a  aerioue  and 
nobto  people,  whose  religione  mind  had  resietod  even 
the  stern  trial  of  the  eiffhteeoth  century,  and  of  tho 
revolntion,  and  maintained  iteelf  to  our  own  daye.  In 
every  age  this  people  has  had  among  ito  clergy  men  of 
piety  and  learning,  and  it  was  sofiieiently  remote  from 
Rome  to  threw  off  without  difficulty  her  yoke.  There 
are  few  nations  wherein  one  might  more  reaeonahly 
hsve  hoped  for  a  revival  of  that  primitive  Chrietinntty 
which  Spain  had  probably  received  from  St.  PmI 
himself.  And  yet  Spain  did  not  then  etand  up  among 
the  nationa.  She  was  destined  to  be  an  eiample  of 
that  word  of  the  Divine  Wiedom,  ''  The  firet  ehall  be 
laat."  Varioua  circomstancee  conduced  to  thie  deplo- 
rable reeult. 

Spain,  considering  its  isolated  poeition,  end  roroolo- 
ness  from  Germany,  vroold  feel  but  elightly  the  shocks 
of  tho  great  earthquake  which  ahook  the  empire.  But 
more  than  this,  she  was  buaily  occupied  in  eeeking 
treasure  very  different  from  thet  which  the  Woid  of 
God  was  then  offering  to  the  nations.  In  her  eyee  tho 
new  world  outshone  the  eternal  world.  A  virgin  aoil, 
which  eeemed  to  be  composed  of  gokl  and  ailver, 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  her  people.  An  eager 
desire  nftor  rinhnK  left  no  toon  ^^  the  heart  of  tbo 
Spaniard  for  nobler  thoughts.  A  powerful  clergy, 
having  the  scsffolda  end  tho  tressurerf  of  the  land  at 
their  disposal,  ruled  the  peniosala.  Spain  willingly 
rendered  to  iu  priesu  a  servile  obedience,  which, 
releasing  it  from  spiritual  preoecupetions,  left  it  to 
follow  ito  passions,  snd  go  forward  in  quest  of  riches, 
nod  disoovertee  ot  new  continents,  ^Victorious  < 
Digitized  by  V^jOOQlC 
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tfMMoort,  flhe  had,  at  the  eipeiiM  of  hn  nobkat  blood, 
thrown  down  the  craacent  from  the  towers  of  Granada, 
end  many  other  eitiea,  and  planted  in  its  place  the  croes 
of  Jesae  Obriat.  This  great  seal  for  Christianity, 
which  promised  so  sauch — tamed  against  the  truth — 
far  coold  Catholic  Spain,  that  had  triamphed  over 
infidsle,  refuse  to  oppose  heretical  How  could  a 
people  who  bad  expelled  Mahomet  from  their  noble 
eonntiy,  allow  Lnther  to  make  way  in  iti  Their 
kmgs  went  farther.  They  fitted  oat  their  fleets  against 
.the  Reformation.  They  went  forth  to  meet  and 
conquer  it  in  England  and  in  Holland.  But  tbeae 
ettaeks  had  the  eflSct  of  elevating  the  natlona  asaailod ; 
•ad,  *ere  long,  their  power  eruehed  the  power  of  Spain. 
Thne  those  Catholie  coontriee  lost,  owing  to  the  Refor- 
mation, that  ver^  temporal  wealth  which  had  led  them 
It  the  first  to  rejeet  the  spihtoel  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
Tet  the  Spanish  nation  was  generous  and  brave  ;  and 
many  of  its  noble  people,  with  equal  ardour,  and  better 
knowledge  than  those  who  had  mshed  upon  the  swords 
of  the  Arabs,  gave  np  their  lives  at  the  stake  to  the 
Inqpisttion. 

Portugal  waa  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  Spain. 
EmmnosA  the  Fortunate  ^ve  to  it  an  **  age  of  gold," 
which  tended  to  nnfit  it  for  that  aelf-denial  which 
Chfistianity  reqoiree.  The  nation,  precipitatinff  itaelf 
on  the  newly-diaeovered  routes  to  India  and  the  Brasila, 
tamed  ito  back  opon  Europe  and  the  Reformation. 

Few  eoontnee  eeemed  likely  to  be  better  disposed 
Aen  France  for  the  reception  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines.  Almoet  all  the  intellectnal  and  apiritoal  life 
of  the  middle  ages  was  concentrated  m  her.  It  might 
have  been  aaid  that  the  paths  were  everywhere  trodden 
fee  a  grand  maniiestation  of  the  truth.  Men  of  the 
moot  opposite  characters,  and  whose  influence  over 
the  people  had  been  meet  powerful,  had  in  eome  degree 
conntenanced  the  Refennation.  Saint  Bernard  nad 
set  the  example  of  that  heartfelt  faith,  that  inward 
piety,  wbieh  is  the  meet  beantifol  featore  of  iu 
eheracter.  Abelard  had  introduced  into  the  study  of 
theology  the  rational  principle  which,  though  incapable 
0f  developing  the  trath,  ie  yet  powerful  for  the  d^truc* 
tion  of  error.  Many  heretics,  so  called,  had  revived 
the  light  of  God*e  word  in  the  provinces.  The  Univer- 
ctty  of  Perie  had  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Choicb,  and  had  not  feared  to  combat  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centnrr  ihe  Clemangis  and 
the  Gersona  bed  apoken  out  with  undaunted  couraffe. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  a  grand  act  of  inde- 
pendence, and  promieed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Gallic 
liberty.  The  French  nobility,  numerous,  jealous  of 
their  pre-eminence,  and  having  at  thia  period  been 
gradtfhlly  deprived  of  their  privileges  by  the  growing 
power  of  their  kin^,  mult  nave  been  favourably  dis- 
posed  toward  a  religwoe  change  which  might  restore 
to  them  some  portion  of  the  independence  they  had 
lost.  The  people^  of  quick  feelings,  intelligent,  and 
soeceptible  of  ffeneroos  emotions,  were  as  open,  or 
even  more  so,  3»n  meet  other  nations,  to  the  troth. 
It  eeemed  ss  if  the  Reformation  must  be,  among  them, 
the  birth  which  should  crown  the  travail  of  several 
centiniee.  '  But  the  chariot  of  France,  which  for  so 
many  generations  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  the  same 
goal,  suddenly  turned  at  the  moment  of  uie  Reforma- 
tion, and  took  a  contrary  direction.  Such  was  the  will 
ef  Him  who  roles  nstions  and  their  kings.  The  prince, 
then  seated  in  the  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins,  and 
who,  as  a  patron  of  learning,  seemed  likely  to  be  fore- 
most in  promoting  the  Reformation,  turned  hia  people 
hi  another  direction.  The  augury  of  ages  was  deceived, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  Franco  was  spent  and  lost  in 
atmggles  against  the  amhition  and  fanatioiem  of  her 
kings.    The  noe  of  Yaloie  deprived  her  of  her  rigfala. 


Perhaps,  if  ahe  had  received  the  Goapel,  abe  mioh^  htve 
become  too  powerful.  God  had  chosen  a  weaker  peo« 
ple—a  people  that,  aa  yet,  was  not — to  be  the  depo- 
sitory of  his  truth.  France,  after  having  been  almost 
reformed,  found  herself,  in  the  result,  Roman  Catholic. 
The  sword  of  her  princes,  caat  into  the  scale,  caused 
it  to  incline  in  favour  of  Rome.  Alaa !  another  awoid, 
that  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  insured  the  failure 
of  the  effort  for  reformation.  The  handa  that  had 
become  accustomed  to  wariike  weapona,  ceased  to  be 
lifted  up  in  prayer.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  its  confessors, 
not  by  that  of  ita  adveraaries,  that  the  Goapel  triumphs. 
Blood  abed  by  ita  defenders,  extinguishes  and  smothers 
it.  Francia  I.,  in  the  very  beginning  of  hia  reini, 
eagerly  sacrificed  the  Pragmatical  Sanction  to  tne 
papacy,  substituting  a  eoneordat  detrimenUl  to  France, 
and  advaotaffeous  to  the  crown  and  to  the  pope. 
Maintaining  hy  hia  sword  the  rights  of  the  German 
Proteaunta  at  war  with  hia  rival,  thia  **  father  of  the 
sciences  '*  plunged  it  op  to  the  hilt  in  the  hearta  of 
hia  own  reformed  aubjecu.  His  successors  did,  from 
motives  of  fanaticism,  or  weakness,  or  to  silence  the 
clamours  of  a  guilty  conscience,  what  he  had  done  for 
ambition.  They  met,  indeed,  with  a  powerful  resie- 
Unce,  but  it  was  not  alwaya  such  as  the  martyra  of  the 
first  agee  had  opposed  to  their  pagan  persecutors. 
The  strength  of  the  Protestanta  waa  the  source  of  theic 
weakness ;  their  success  drew  after  it  their  ruin. 

Hie  Low  Coonlrioa  formed,  at  that  period,  one  of  the 
moat  flouriahing  portiona  of  Europe.  Its  population 
waa  indoatrious,  better  informed  owing  to  its  numerous 
connexions  with  different  regions  of  the  earth,  full  of 
courage,  and  passionately  attached  to  ita  independence, 
its  privileges,  and  its  liberty.  On  the  very  borders  of 
Germany,  it  would  be  the  firat  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
Reformation ;  it  waa  capable  of  receiving  it.  But  all 
did  not  receive  it.  To  the  poor  it  was  given  to  receive 
the  truth.  The  hungry  were  filled  with  ffood  things, 
and  the  rich  sent  empty  away.  The  Netherlands,  which 
had  alwaya  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  em- 
pire, had  forty  yeara  before  fallen  to  the  poasession  of 
Austria,  and,  after  Chariea  V.,  the^  devolved  to  the 
Spanish  branch,  and  so  to  the  ferocious  Philip.  Th« 
princes  and  governors  of  this  ill-fated  country  trampled 
the  Gospel  under  foot,  end  waded  through  the  blood  of 
its  martyra.  The  countrv  was  composed  of  two  divi- 
sions, widely  dissimilar  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
south,  rich  and  increaaed  in  goods,  succumbed.  How 
could  its  extensive  manufactures,  carried  to  such  per- 
fection— ^how  could  Bruges,  the  grea^  mart  of  northern 
merchandiae,  or  Antwerp,  the  queen  of  commercial 
cities,  make  their  interesU  consist  with  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle  for  the  things  of  faith  1  But  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  defended  by  their  dykes,  the  sea,  their 
marshes,  and,  atill  more,  by  the  aimple  manners  of  the 
population,  and  their  determination  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
all,  rather  than  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  preaerved  their 
franchises,  their  privileges,  and  their  faith,  but  achieved 
independence  and  a  glorious  existence  aa  a  nation. 

England  tlien  gave  little  promiae  of  all  ahe  has  sob* 
sequently  acquired.  Driveh  from  the  continent,  where 
she  had  long  obstinately  contended  for  the  conquest  of 
France,  riie  began  to  tarn  her  eyes  toward  the  oceatf 
as  to  the  empire  which  was  designed  to  be  the  true  end 
of  her  victories,  and  of  which  the  inheritance  was  re- 
served for  her.  Twice  converted  to  Christianity,  first 
under  the  Britons,  then  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  she 
paid  devoutly  the  annual  tribute  of  St.  Peter's  pence. 
Yet  was  she  reserved  for  s  loi^y  destiny.  Mistress  of 
the  ocean,  everywhere  present  through  all  parU  of  the 
earth,  she  was  ordained  to  be  one  day,  with  the  people 
to  whom  ahe  should  give  birth,  as  the  hand  of  God  to 
scatter  the  aeed  of  life  in  remotest  islands  sad  on  bound 
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loM  eoDtinenti.  Already  some  circamiUncea  gave 
praiage  of  her  destinies.  Great  iotellectaal  light  had 
•hown  in  the  British  Isles,  and  some  glimmerings  of  it 
•tiU  remained.  A  crowd  of  foreigners,  artists,  mer* 
chants,  workmen,  from  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
and  odier  regions,  thronged  her  harbours  and  cities. 
The  new  religious  opinions  would,  therefore,  be  easily 
and  quickly  introduced.  Finally,  England  had  then 
an  eccentric  king,  who,  endowed  with  some  learning 
and  considerable  courage,  was  continually  changina  his 
purposes  and  notions,  and  turning  from  one  side  to 
another,  according  to  the  direction  m  which  his  violent 
oassions  impelled  him.  It  was  possihU  that  one  of  the 
mconsistencies  of  Henry  VIII.  might  prove  favourable 
to  the  Reformation. 

Scotland  was  then  torn  by  factions.  A  king  five 
years  old,  a  queen  reoent,  ambitious  nobles,  an  influ- 
ential clergy,  harassed  this  courageous  nation  on  all 
sides.  It  was,  however,  destined  to  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed place  among  the  nations  which  ahould  receive  the 
Reformation. 

The  three  northern  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  were  united  under  one  jEovemment. 
These  rude  and  warlike  people  seemed  likely  to  have 
little  sympathy  With  the  doctrine  of  love  and  peace. 
Yet,  from  the  very  eneroy  of  their  character,  they  were 
perhaps  better  disposed  to  receive  the  spirit  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine  than  the  southern  nations.  Bat 
these  descendants  of  warriors  and  pirates  brought  per- 
haps too  warlike  a  spirit  to  the  support  of  the  ProtesUnt 
cause ;  in  subsequent  times  they  defended  it  heroically 
oy  the  sword. 

Russia,  situate  at  the  "extremity  of  Europe,  had  but 
little  connexion  with  other  states ;  we  may  add  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  reformation 
effected  in  the  west  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
east. 

Poland  seemed  well  prepared  for  a  reformation.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Christiana  had 
disposed  it  to  receive  that  religious  impulse  which  the 
neijB^bourin^  states  of  Germany  were  destined  speedily 
to  impart  to  iu  As  early  as  ilie  year  1600,  the  nobility 
of  Poland  had  demanded  that  the  cup  should  be  given  to 
the  laity,  appealing  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  liberty  which  was  enjoyed  in  tne  cities, 
and  the  independence  of  its  nobles,  made  this  country 
a  safe  asylum  for  Christians  who  were  persecuted  in 
their  own.  The  truth  they  brought  with  them  was  joy< 
fully  welcomed  by  numbers.  It  is  the  country  which, 
in  our  times,  has  the  fewest  confessors  of  the  Gospel. 

The  flame  of  reformation  which  had  long  flickered 
in  Bohemia,  had  almost  been  extinguished  in  blood. 
Nevertheless  some  poor  survivors,  escaped  from  the 
earnage,  were  atill  living  to  aee  the  day  that  Hues  had 
predicted. 

Hungary  had  been  distracted  by  btestine  wars,  under 
the  rule  of  princes  without  ability  or  experience,  who, 
in  the  result,  made  the  countrv  a  dependency  of  Aus- 
tria, by  enrolling  that  powerful  bouse  among  the  heirs 
of  the  crown. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  that  sixteenth  century,  which  was  destined  to  pro- 
duce so  miffhty  a  change  in  the  great  Christian  family. 

But  we  nave  abready  observed,  it  was  on  the  vaai 
platform  of  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  Wittem- 
Deig,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  that  the  grand  drama 
of  the  Reformation  was  to  commence. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  actors  in  the  prologue  which 
nahered  in,  or  contributed  to,  the  work  of  which  Luther 
was  appointed  to  be,  in  God*s  hands,  the  hero. 

Of  au  the  electors  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful 
«l  that  time  was  Frederic  of  Saxony,  sumamod  the 
Wise.     The  influence  he  exercised,  joined  to  his 


wealth  and  seneroeity,  raised  him  aboffe  We  Mwlt.* 
God  eelected  him  to  serve  as  a  tree,  voder  shadow  M 
which  the  seed  of  truth  might  put  forth  ito  flnt  efaoot 
without  being  rooted  up  by  the  tempests  around  it. 

Bom  aft  Toigan  in  1463,  he  manifested,  from  hie 
early  youth,  much  love  for  science,  philoeophy,  and 
piety.  Succeeding,  in  1487,  in  eonjonctioA  wiUi  his 
brother  John,  to  the  government  of  the  hereditary  states 
of  his  family,  he  received  the  dignity  of  elector  from 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  In  1498  the  pious  prince 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Henry 
of  Schaomburg  on  tMt  sacred  spot  conferred  upon  him 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  returned  to  Saz- 
OQy  in  the  following  summer.  In  1&03  ho  founded  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  nursery  of  the  Reformation. 

When  the  light  dawned,  he  did  not  commit  faiaeelf 
on  either  side,  but  stood  by  to  secure  it.  No  man  was 
fitter  for  this  o£Bce ;  he  possessed  the  general  esteem, 
and  was  in  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  emperor. 
He  even  acted  for  him  in  his  absence.  His  wisdom 
consisted  not  in  the  skilful  working  of  deep  laid  poliey, 
but  in  an  enlightened  and  prescient  prudence,  of  which 
the  first  Uw  wss  never  for  the  sake  of  any  aelf-intersst 
to  infringe  the  rules  of  honour  and  religion. 

At  the  same  time  ho  felt  in  his  heart  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God.  One  day^  when  the  viear-generai, 
Staupitz,  was^in  his  compsny,  the  conversation  turned 
on  public  deelaimers :  "  All  sermons,"  said  the  elector, 
"  made  up  of  mere  subtleties  and  heman  traditions,  are 
marvellously  cold,  without  nerve  or  power,  since  thera 
is  no  subtlety  we  can  advance  that  may  not  b^  another 
subtlety  be  overturned.  Holy  Scripture  alone  ie  clothed 
with  such  power  sod  msjesty  that,  shamiiig  us  out  of 
our  rulee  ot  reasoning,  it  compels  us  to  cry  out,  *  Never 
man  9pAid  as  this.* "  StaupiU  assenting  entirely  to  his 
opinion,  the  elector  cordially  extended  his  hsnd  1o  him 
and  said,  <'  Promiae  me  that  you  will  alwaya  think  thoe.'*t 

Frederic  was  precisely  the  prince  that  was  needed 
for  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  Too  much  weaknaee 
on  the  part  of  those  friendly  to  the  work  might  hav» 
allowed  it  to  be  crushed.  Too  much  haste  would  hav» 
caused  too  eartv  an  exploeion  of  the  storm  that  from  ita 
origin  gathered  against  it.  Frederic  was  moderate, 
but  firm ;  he  possessed  that  Christian  grace  which  God 
has  in  all  timea  required  from  his  vrorshippers ;  he 
waited  for  God.  He  put  in  practice  the  wise  couneel 
of  Gamaliel :  "  If  thia  work  be  of  man,  it  will  coma 
to  naught ;  if  it  be  of  God,  we  cannot  overthrow  it.** 
"  Thinga  are  come  to  such  a  peas,"  said  the  prince  to 
one  of  the  meet  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  Spongier 
of  Nuremberg,  **  that  men  can  do  no  more :  God  aloiM 
can  effect  anything;  therefore  we  must  leave tb  hie 

wer  those  great  eventa  which  are  too  hard  for  as.'* 

'e  may  well  admire  the  wisdom  of  Providonca  in  the 
choice  of  such  a  prince  to  guard  the  small  beginainga 
of  its  work. 

Msximilian  I.,  who  wore  the  imperial  crown  fraoa 
1493  to  1519,  may  be  reckoned- among  those  who  eoa- 
tributed  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Reformation.  Ha 
aflbrded  to  the  other  princes  the  example  of  enthosiasa 
for  literature  and  science.  He  was  less  atuched  than 
any  other  to  the  popes,  and  had  even  ihoughto  of  eai- 
sing  on  the  papacy.  No  one  can  say  what  it  might  have 
become  in  his  hands ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  imagine 
from  this  circumstance,  that  a  rival  power  to  the  pope, 
such  aa  the  Reformation,  would  not  nave  reckoned  tha 
Emperor  of  Germany  among  its  fiercest  opponents. 

Among  even  the  princes  of  the  Romish  Church  ware 
found  venerable  men,  whom  sacred  study  and  a  sincere 

*  <lai  pre  mnltii  pollebat  principibui  aliii,  auotoritate,  o^ 
bus,  potantia,  Uberalitate  et  magnfficentia.    (Coohtont,  Aota 
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pwty  litd  prepued  far  the  divine  work  about  to  be 
-wrooght  in  the  world.  Christopher  of  Stadion,  Biihop 
of  Augsburg,  knew  end  loved  the  truth ;  but  he  would 
liftye  bad  to  sacrifice  alt  by  a  courageous  confession  of 
it  Laurentins  de  Biba,  Bishop  of  Wurtsburg,  a  kind, 
{Mous,  and  wise  man,  and  esteemed  by  the  emperor  and 
princes,  wss  accustomed  to  speak  openly  against  the 
corruption  of  the  Church.  But  he  died  in  1619,  too 
early  to  take  part  in  the  Reformation.  John  VI.,  Bishop 
of  Meisser,  was  used  to  say,  "  As  of^en  as  I  read  the 
Bible,  I  find  there  a  different  religion  from  t)iat  which 
is  taught  to  us.*'  John  Thurzo,  Bishop  of  Breslau,  was 
called  by  Luther  Uie  best  bishop  of  the  age.*  But  he 
'too  died  in  1690.  William  Bri^nnet,  Bishop  of 
Meauz,  contributed  largely  to  introduce  the  Reformation 
in  France.  Wbo,  indeed,  can  say  to  what  extent  the 
enlightened  piety  of  these  bishops,  and  of  many  others, 
was  of  use  in  preparing,  each  in  his  diocess,  and  be- 
yond it,  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  1 

But  it  was  reserved  to  men  of  lower  station  than 
these  princee  or  bishops,  to  become  the  chief  instro- 
mento  of  God's  providence  in  the  work  of  preparation. 
It  was  the  scholars  and  the  learned,  then  termea  Anmon- 
isto,  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  their  age. 
There  existed  at  that  time  open  war  between  these 
disciplee  of  letters  and  the  scholastic  divines.  The 
letter  beheld  with  alarm  the  great  movements  going  on 
«B  the  field  of  intelligence,  and  took  up  with  the  notion 
that  immobility  and  ignorance  would  be  the  best  safe- 
ffoards  of  the  Church.  It  was  >  to  save  Rome  that 
.  divines  opposed  .the  revival  of  letters ;  but  by  so  doing 
they  in  reality  contributed  to  her  ruin,  and  Rome  her- 
eelf  unconecioosly  co-operated  in  it.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  she  forsook 
ber  old  friends,  and  embraced  her  youthful  adversaries. 
The  papacy  formed  with  literature  e  union  which  seem- 
ed likely  to  break  the  old  alliance  with  the  monastic 
orders.  The  popes  did  not  at  firat  perceive  that  what 
they  had  taken  up  as  a  toy  was,  in  reality,  a  sword  that 
might  destroy  them.  Thus  in  the  last  century  vre 
1m£^  princee  who  received  at  their  courts  a  tone  of 
pdtilics  and  a  philosophy  which,  if  they  had  experienced 
their  full  effect,  would  have  overturned  their  thrones. 
The  alliance  of  which  wo  have  spoken  did  not  last 
long.  '  Literature  advanced,  entirelv  regardless  of  that 
which  night  endanoer  the  power  of  its  patrons.  The 
monke  and  the  scholastic  divines  perceived  that  to  for- 
eeke  the  pope  would  be  to  abandon  their  own  interests. 
And  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  transcient  patronage 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  fine  arts,  adopted,  when 
it  aoited  his  interests,  measures  most  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time. 

The  revival  of  letters  presented  at  that  time  an  ani- 
mating spectacle.  Let  ns  sketch  some  linee  of  this 
picture,  selecting  such  as  have  the  closest  connexion 
with  ths  revival  of  the  true  faith. 

In  order  that  the  truth  might  triumph,  it  was  neces- 
aaiy  that  the  arms  that  were  to  achieve  the  victory 
should  be  taken  from  the  araenal  in  which  for  ages  they 
had  lain  hidden.  These  weapons  were  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  revive  in  Christendom  the  love  and  study  of 
the  sacred  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts.  The  man  chosen 
by  God  for  this  work  was  John  Reochlin. 

A  very  sweet-toned  child's  voice  had  been  noticed 
in  the  choir  of  the  chorch  of  Pforxheim.  It  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  It  proved  to 
be  that  of  John  Reucblin,  a  young  boy  of  pleasiog 
manners  and  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  the  son  of  an 
honest  citizen  of  the  plsce.  The  Margrave  treated  him 
with  great  favour,  and  made  choice  of  him,  id  1473,  to 
r  his  son  Frederic  to  the  University  of  Paris. 
•  LvUkuU  sp^  L,  ^  OEM. 


The  son  of  the  Bailiff  of  Pfonheim,  in  tiansyottt  of 
joy,  arrived,  in  company  with  the  prince,  at  this  moot 
celebrated  school  of  the  west.  He  there  found  the 
Spartan  Hermonymos,  and  John  Weissel,  sumamed 
the  Light  of  the  World,  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  studying,  under  the  meet  able  masters,  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  of  which  there  waa  at  that  time  no  pro- 
fessor in  Germany,  and  which  he  himself  waa  destined 
one  day  to  restore  in  the  land  of  the  Reformation.  The 
young  and  indigent  German  tranecribed  for  rich  stn- 
dents  the  verses  of  Homer  and  the  orations  Isoeratea, 
and  thus  earned  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studiee 
and  purchasing  books. 

But  he  hesM  other  things  firom  Weissel,  which  made 
a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind.  '*  The  popes 
may  be  deceived,"  said  Weissel.  **  All  satisfaction 
made  by  men  is  blssphemy  againat  Christ,  who  hae 
completely  reconciled  and  justified  mankind.  To  God 
alone  belongs  the  power  of  giving  complete  absol»« 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confess  our  sins  to  the 
priests.  .There  is  no  purgatory,  onleea  it  be  God  him- 
self, who  is  a  consnming  fire,  and  purifies  firom  all  pol- 
lution." 

When  Reuchlin  was  hardly  twenty,  he.taught  nhi* 
losophy  and  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bile,  and  it  was  tasn 
accounted  almost  a  miracle  that  a  German  ahoold  speak 
Greek. 

The  partisans  of  Rome  began  to  be  uneasy  when 
they  saw  men  of  independent  character  sesrching  into 
these  ancient  treasures.  **  The  Romans  make  a  wry 
face,"  said  ReuchHn,  '*  and  clamorously  assert  that 
all  such  literary  labours  are  contrary  to  Roman  piety, 
since  the  Greeks  sre  schismatics.  Oh !  what  peine 
and  patience  are  needed  to  restore  wisdom  and  leam> 
ing  to  Germany !" 

Soon  after,  Eberhard  of  Wfirtemhurg  invited 
Reuchlin  to  Tubinsen,  to  adorn  that  risina  univer- 
sity ;  and  in  1487  ne  took  him  into  Italy.  Chaleon* 
dylas,  Aurispa,  John  Picus  of  Miiandola,  were  his 
friends  and  companions  at  Florence.  And  at  Rome^ 
when  Eberhard  had  a  eolemn  audience  of  the  pope, 
sunounded  by  bis  cardinals,  Reuchlin  pronounced  an 
address  in  such  pure  and  elegant  Latin,  that  the  ae- 
sdmbly,  who  expected  nothing  of  that  kind  from  a  bar* 
barous  German,  were  in  the  utmoat  aatonishment,  and 
the  pope  exclaimed,  "  Certainly  this  msn  deserves  te 
be  ranked  with  the  best  orators  of  France  and  Italy." 

Ten  years  after,  Reuchlin  was  obliged  to  take  ro- 
fuge  at  Heidelberg,  at  the  court  of  the  elector  Philip, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  sncceasor  of  Eberhara. 
Philip,  in  conjunction  with  John  of  Dalberg,  Bishop  of 
Worms,  his  friend  and  chancellor,  endeavoured  to  dif* 
fuse  the  light  thst  was  beginning  to  dawn  in  all  parts 
of  Germany.  Dalbexv  had  formed  a  library,  which 
was  open  to  all  the  atodious.  Reuchlin  made  in  thin 
new  field  great  effinrts  to  enlighten  and  oivilise  the  peo- 
ple. 

Being  sent  to  Rome  by  the  elector,  m  1498,  on  an 
important  mission,  he  employed  the  time  and  money 
he  could  command,  either  in  improving  himself  in  the 
Hebrew,  under  the  instruction  of  the  learned  Jew, 
Abdias  Sphoms,  or  in  purchasing  whatever  Hebiew 
and  Greek  manuscripts  he  could  meet  with,  intending 
to  use  them  as  torches,  to  diffuse  in  his  own  coimtiy 
the  light  thst  was  beginning  to  appear. 

An  illustrious  Greek,  Argyropylos,  was  explaining 
in  that  metropolis,  to  a  numerous  auditory,  the  won- 
derful orogress  his  nation  had  formeriy  made  in  litera- 
ture. The  learned  ambassador  went  with  his  suite  to 
the  room  where  the  master  was  tesching,  and  on  his 
entrance  saluted  him,  and  lamented  the  mieeij  of 
Greece,  then  languishing  under  Turkish  despolisa. 
The  astonished  Greek  asked  thftrGerman,  <*.  WhsoM 
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oone  Toa»  tnd  do  yoa  nndantand  Graek  %"  ReocUin 
veplieo,  "  I  im  t  Gorman,  and  am  not  quite  ignoraot 
ofyoor  language.**  At  the  request  of  Argyropolis,  he 
read  and  explained  a  passage  of  Thacydides,  which 
the  professor  hsppened  to  have  before  him;  upon 
whichArgyropolis  cried  oat  in  grief  and  astonishment, 
'*  Alas  !  alas  !  Greece,  cast  out  and  fugitive,  is  gone 
to  hide  herself  beyond  the  Alps." 

It  was  thus  thst  the  sons  of  barbarous  Germany  and 
those  of  ancient  Greece  met  together  in  the  palaces 
•f  Rome ;  thus  it  was  that  the  east  and  the  west 
gave  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  this 
rendeivous  of  the  world,  and  that  the  former  poured 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter  those  intellectual  treasures 
which  it  had  carried  off  in  its  escape  from  the  barba- 
lism  of  the  Turks.  God,  when  his  plans  require  it, 
brings  together  in  an  instant,  by  some  unlooked-for 
catastrophe,  those  who  seemed  for  ever  removed  from 
eech  other. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Reuchlin  was  again 
permitted  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Wtlrtemburg.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  entered  upon  the  labours  that 
were  most  useful  to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation. 
He  translated  and  expounded  the  Penitential  Paalms, 
rerised  the  Vulgate,  and  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  the  publication  of  the  first  Hebrew  and 
German  grammar  and  dictionary.  Reuchlin,  by  this 
labour,  took  off  the  seals  from  the  ancient  Scripturos, 
and  made  himself  a  name  more  enduring  than  brass. 

But  it  waa  not  alone  by  hia  writings,  but  also  by 
hia  life,  that  Reuchlin  aought  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth.  He  had  great  influence  over  the  minds  of 
^ooth,  and  who  can  estimate  how  much  the  Reforma- 
tion owes  to  him  on  that  account  t  We  will  mention 
!>ut  one  example.  A  young  man,  a  cousin  of  his,  the 
•on  of  an  artisan,  famous  as  a  manufacturer  of  arms, 
whose  name  was  Schwanerd,  came  to  lodge  with  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpoee  of  studying  under  his 
direction.  ReocUin,  delighted  with  the  talents  and 
diliffence  of  his  young  pupil,  adopted  him,  and  spared 
neitiier  advice,  presents  of  books,  example,  nor  any- 
thing else  that  was  likely  to  make  his  relation  useful 
to  the  Church  and  to  his  country.  He  rejoiced  in 
seeing  his  work  prosper  in  his  liands ;  and,  thinkiitff 
kis  German  name  Schwarzerd  too  harsh,  he  translated 
it  into  Greek,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  and 
called  the  younff  student  Melawtkon.  This  waa  the 
illustrious  friend  of  Luther. 

Soon  after,  the  amiable  Reuchlin  was  involved, 
much  against  his  inclination,  in  a  violent  contest, 
which  was  one  of  the  preludes  of  the  Reformation. 

There  was  at  Cologne  a  baptised  Jew,  named  Pfef- 
fnrkom,  intimately  connected  with  the  inquisitor  Hoch- 
straten.  This  man  and  the  Dominicana  solicited  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  probably  with 
no  bad  motives,  an  older,  requiring  the  Jews  to  bring 
all  their  Hebrew  books  (the  Bible  excepted)  to  the 
town-hall  of  the  city  in  which  they  resided,  there  to 
be  publicly  burnt.  The  reason  alleged  was,  that  they 
were  full  of  blasphemies  against  Jesus.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  they  were  at  leaat  full  of  absurdities, 
and  that  the  Jews  themselves  would  not  have  lost 
much  by  the  proposed  measure.  However,  they  did 
fiot  think  so ;  and  no  power  could  rightly  deprive  them 
of  works  which  were,  in  their  estimation,  of  great  va- 
lue. Add  to  which,  the  Dominicans  might  be  influ- 
enced by  other  motives  than  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  It 
if  probable  that  they  expected,  by  this  meana,  to  ex- 
tort considerable  ransoms  from  the  Jews. 

The  emperor  asked  Reuchlin  to  give  hia  opinion  of 
diese  works.  The  learned  doctor  pointed  out  the 
books  that  were  written  against  Christianity,  leaving 
dmn  to  the  fate  they  deserved ;  but  he  tried  to  save 


the  rest.  <*The  bMt  way  to  cmvit  Ike  Jeva***  hm 
added,  **  would  be  to  establish  in  each  university  two 
masters  of  the  Hebrew  laosuage,  who  should  leach  di> 
vines  to  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  and  thus  lefoie  th» 
Jewish  doctors.**  The  Jews,  in  consequence  of  thi» 
advice,  had  their  writings  restored  to  them. 

The  proselyte  and  the  inquisitor,  like  ravens  who 
aee  th^ir  prey  escaping,  uttered  criea  of  rage  and 
fuiy.  They  picked  out  different  paaaages  from  tho 
writings  of  Reuchlin,  perverted  the  sense,  declared 
the  author  a  heretic,  accused  him  of  being  secretly 
inclined  Co  Judaism,  and  threatened  him  with  the  in- 
quisition. Reuchlin  wss  at  firat  alarmed  ;  but,  theao 
men  becoming  more  insolent,  and  prescribing  to  hina 
disgraceful  conditions  of  peace,  he  published,  in  1613, 
a  **  Defence  a^^ainst  his  Slanderers  at  Cologne,**  in 
which  he  described  the  whole  party  in  the  liveliest 
colours. 

The  Domiqicans  vowed  vengeance.  Hochstraten 
erected,  at  Mayence,  a  tribunal  against  Reuchlin. 
The  writings  of  this  learned  man  were  coDdemoed 
to  the  flames.  Reuchlin  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
This  pope,  who  did  not  much  like  those  narrow-mind- 
ed and  fanatical  monks,  referred  the  whole  sffair  to  \h» 
Bishop  of  Spires  ;  the  latter  declared  Reuchlin  inno- 
cent, and  condemned  the  monks  to  pay  the  ezpenMs 
of  the  investigation. 

This  affair  waa  of  great  importance,  and  made  mach 
noise  in  Germany.  It  exhibited,  in  the  moat  revoltiq^ 
publicity,  the  very  larse  class  of  monkish  theologians  ; 
it  drew  together  in  cloeer  alliance  all  the  friends  of 
learning — then  called  Reuchlintata,  from  the  name  of 
their  distinguished  head.  This  struggle  waa  like  no 
affair  of  advanced  posts,  which  influenced,  in  a  conai* 
derable  desree,  the  great  contest  which  the  keroie 
courage  of  Luther  aAerward  waged  with  error. 

This  union  of  letten  with  the  faith  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  Reformation,  and  serves  to  distinguieh 
it  both  from  the  establishment  of  Christiauity«  and  frooft 
the  revival  in  religion  taking  place  in  our  own  days. 
The  Christians  in  the  apostles*  time  had  against  thena 
the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  age  \  and,  with  aon» 
exceptiona,  it  ia  the  same  at  thia  day.  But  the  majo- 
rity of  men  of  letten  were  ranged  on  the  aide  of  the 
Reformen.  Even  general  opinion  was  favoureble  to 
them.  The  work  gained  in  extenaion :  peihapa  it  lost 
in  depth ! 

Luther,  acknowledging  all  that  Reuchlin  had  done^ 
wrote  to  him  shortly  uter  his  victory  over  the  Domini- 
cans :  '*  The  Lord  baa  wrought  in  you,  that  the  lig^ 
of  hia  holy  word  may  again  ahine  forth  in  Germany^ 
where  for  ao  many  ages  it  has  been,  alaa !  not  onqr 
stifled,  but  extinct.*** 

Reuchlin  waa  about  twelve  yean  old  when  one  of 
the*  greatest  ^niusee  of  tke  age  was  bom.  A  man,, 
full  of  vivacity  and  wit,  namM  Gerard,  a  native  of 
Gonda,  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  named  Margaret. 
The  principlee  of  the  Goapel  did  not  govern  hia  life  ; 
or,  to  say  the  leaat,  his  passion  silenced  them.  Hie 
parents,  and  nine  brothen,  urged  him  to  enter  into  tho 
Church.  He  fled,  leaving  Margaret  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  The  shame- 
struck  Margaret  gave  bixth  to  a  son.  Gerard  heard 
nothing  of  it ;  and,  aome  time  afterward,  he  received 
from  hia  parents  intelligence  that  she  he  loved  was  no 
mora.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  took  priest's  orders, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  He  return- 
ed to  Holland  ;  and,  lo !  Margaret  was  still  living :  sh» 
would  never  marry  another;  and  Gerard  remained 
faithful  to  his  priest's  vowa.    Their  affection  was  coar 
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eMtmed  on  ihmr  inftBt  ion.  Hh  mother  had  takeo 
Ihe  teiidereat  cwo  of  him .  The  father,  after  his  retu  m, 
•eni  him  to  tchool  when  ho  waa  only  (our  yeara  old. 
He  waa  not  yet  thirteen,  when  hia  master,  Sintbemtos 
of  DoTonler,'  embracing  him  one  day  in  mat  joy,  ex- 
claimed :  **  That  child  will  altaia  the  higheat  aommtis 
of  learning."    Tbia  waa  Eraamaa  of  Rotterdam. 

About  thia  time  his  mother  died ;  and  ahortly  after 
hie  father,  from  grief,  followed  her. 

The  young  Eraamns,*  alone  in  the  worid,  felt  the 
•trongest  averaion  to  the  roonaatie  life,  which  hia  tutors 
'would  have  conatrained  him  to  embrace.  At  laat  a 
Irieod  persoaded  him  to  enter  himself  in  a  convent  of 
Mular  canooa ;  which  might  be  done  without  taking 
men.  Soon  after  we  find  him  at  ihe  coort  of  tbe 
Archbiahop  of  Gambray ;  and,  a  little  later,  at  the 
VniTonity  of  Paris,  lliere  he  pursued  his  tftodiee  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  but  with  the  most  iiidefattgable 
perseverance.  Whenever  ho  could  obtain  any  money, 
lie  emploved  it  in  tbe  purchase  of  Greek  auihon— and 
then,  of  clothes.  Often  ihe  poor  Hollander  solicited  iu 
Tain  the  generosity  of  his  protectors :  hence,  in  after- 
life, it  was  hia  greateai  aatiafaction  to  contribute  to  the 
Bopport  of  yoong  and  poor  atudento.  Devoted  iucea- 
santly  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  learning,  he  yet 
shmnk  from  the  study  of  theology,  from  a  fear  laat  he 
ahould  discover  therein  any  error,  and  aobe  dendlnced 
ae  a  heretic. 

Tbe  habito  of  application  which  he  formed  at  thta 
period,  continued  to  d istinguish  him  through  life.  Even 
in  his  journeys,  which  were  generally  on  liorseback,  he 
waa  not  idle.  He  wee  accuaiomed  to  compose'  on  tbe 
high  load,  or  travelling  acroaa  the  country,  and,  on 
arriving  at  an  «nii,  to  note  down  his  thooffhta.  It  is  iu 
tbie  way  that  he  coropoaed  hie  celebrated  **  Prmse  of 
Fol!y"  during  a  journey  from  Italy  to  England. 

Inamoa  very  eariy  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
■cholara. 

B«t  the  monks,  iiriuted  by  hia  •<  Praiae  of  Folly,'*t 
in  which  he  had  turned  them  to  ridicule,  vowed  ven- 
geeaee  against  him.  Courted  by  jmnces,  he  constantly 
ezeiMcd  himaelf  from  their  invitations ;  preferring  to 
gain  hie  livelihood  with  Frobeoiua  the  printer,  by  cor- 
recting his  proofs,  to  a  life  of  lozory  and  favour  in  the 
rolondid  cqnrta  of  Gharlea  V.,  of  Heniy  Vlfl.,  and 
Fnneis  I.  ;'  or  even  to  encircling  his  head  with  the 
cardinars  hat,  which  waa  offisred  to  him.t 

From  1609  he  uoght  at  Oxford.  In  1516  he  came 
to  Bale,  and  in  16S1  fixed  hia  abode  there. 

What  was  hia  influence  on  the  Reformation  ? 

It  haa  been  too  much  exalted  by  aome,  and  too  much 
deprecia^  by  othera.  Erasmus  never  waa,  and  never 
could'  have  become,  a  Reformer  ;  but  he  prepared  the 
way  for  othera.  Not  only  did  he  in  hia  time  diffuse  a 
love  of  learning  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion 
which  led  much  farther  than  he  himself  would  follow, 
but,  in  sddition  to  thia,  he  wfs  able,  sheltered  by  the 
protection  of  great  prelatea  and  powerful  princes,  to 
unveil  and  combat  the  vicea  of  ihe  Church  by  the  most 
ponffont  satires. 

M  did  more ;  not  satisfied  with  attacking  abuaes, 
Erasmos  laboured  to  recall  divines  from  tbe  scholastic 
theology  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  **  The 
highest  use  of  the  revival  of  philosophy,**  said  he, 
**  will  be  to  discover  in  the  Bible  the  simple  and  pure 
Chriatianity.*'  A  noble  saying !  and  would  to  God 
thai  ihe  organa  of  the  philosophy  of  our  days  underatood 
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aa  wen  their  proper  duty.  *'I  am  fimly  resolved,** 
said  he  sgain,  **  to  die  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture. 
In  that  is  my  joy  and  my  peace.*'*  "  The  sum  of  all 
Christian  philosophy,*'  says  he  in  another  place,  **  is 
reduced  to  this :  to  place  all  our  hope  in  God,  who, 
without  our  deaerts,  by  grace,  gives  us  all  thinga  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  know  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  to  die  to  the  lusta  of  the  world ;  and 
to  walk  conformably  to  hia  doctrine  and  example ;  not 
merely  without  doing  wrong  to  any,  but  doing  ^ood  to 
all ;  to  bear  with  patience  our  trial  in  the  hope  of  a 
future  recompense  ;  and,  finally,  to  ascribe  no  honour  to 
ourselves  on  the  score  of  our  virtues,  but  to  render 
praise  to  God  for  all  our  strength  and  works.  And  it 
is  with  this  that  man  most  be  unbued  until  it  becomes 
to  him  a  second  nature."! 

But  Erasmus  was  not  content  with  making  so  open 
a  confession  of  the  evaneelic  doctrine ;  his  laboura  did 
more  than  hia  words..  Abore  all,  he  rendered  a  moat 
important  aervice  to  the  truth  by  publishing  his  New 
Testament ;  the  fint,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
critical  edition.  It  appeared  at  BAle  m  1516,  the  year 
previous  to  the  uaual  date  of  the  ReformatioQ.  He 
accompanied  it  with  a  Latin  translation,  wherein  he 
boldly  corrected  the  Vulgate,  and  with  notes,  defending 
his  corrections.  Thus  Erasmus  did  thai  for  the  New 
Testament  which  Reuchlin  had  done  for  the  Old. 

Divines  and  learned  men  might  thua  read  'the  word 
of  God  in  the  original  language  ;  ^  at  a  later  period 
they  were  enabled  to  rocogniae  the  purity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformere.  "Would  to  God,**  said  Eras, 
moa,  in  aending  forth  this  work—*'  would  to  God  it 
might  bear  aa  much  fruit  for  Christianity  as  it  has  cost 
me  Isbour  and  application.'*  Hia  wish  was  realised. 
In  vain  did  the  monks  clamour  against  it.  *'Ho 
pretends  to  conect  the  Holy  Ghost  !**  said  they.  The 
New  Testament  of  Erasmus  shed  a  brilliant  liffht. 
This  great  man  also  diffused  a  taate  for  the  word  of 
God  by  his  paraphrasea  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Romana. 
Tbe  effect  of  hia  studies  went  beyond  his  own  inten- 
tions :  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  gave  ihe  Scriptures  to 
the  learned  ;  Luther,  to  the  people, 

Enamus  served  as  a  atepping-stone  to  several  othera. 
Mafiy  who  would  have  taken  alarm  at  evangelical 
truths  brought  forward  in  all  their  energy  and  purity» 
suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  on  by  him,  and  became 
afterward  ihe  moat  zealoua  acton  in  the  Reformation. 

But  the  very  causes  that  made  him  a  fit  instrument 
to  prepare  thia  great  work,  disqualified  him  for  accom- 
plishing it.  **  Erasmus  knows  very  well  how  to  expoao 
error,*'  aaid  Luther,  "  but  he  does  not  know  how  to 
teach  the  truth."  The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  not  tho 
fire  that  kindled  and  sustainea  his  life,  the  centre  around 
which  his  activity  revolved.  In  him  Christianity  wao 
second  to  learning.  He  was  too  much  influenced  by 
vanity  to  acquire  a  decided  influence  over  his  contem- 
poraries. He  carefully  weighed  the  effect  that  each 
step  might  have  upon  hia  own  reputation.  There  waa 
nothing  that  he  liked  better  to  talk  about  than  himself 
and  his  own  glory.  •*  The  pope,**  he  wrote  to  an 
intimate  friend,  with  a  childish  vanity,  at  the  period 
when  he  declared  himself  the  adversary  of  Luther— 
**  tho  pope  haa  sent  me  a  diploma  full  of  good-  will  and 
honourable  testimonials.  His  secretary  declares  that 
it  is  an  unprecedented  honour,  and  that  il^e  pope 
himself  dictated  it  word  for  word." 

Erasmus  and  Luther  are  the  rcpreaentativeaof  two 
great  ideas  relative  to  a  Reformation— of  two  great 
parties  in  their  age,  and  in  all  sgea.    The  one  claao 

*  Ad  Benratium. 

t  Ad  Joh.  Blechtam.  1019.  H«bc  sunt  anlmii  hombiTiB  in 
culcsnda,  sic,  at  velnt  in  naturam  transeaat  (Er.  Epp.  L,  p 
900.) 


£IU8lfUS  AND  LUIHB. 


•naen  oft  timid  pradMce;  tbaoUMrtboMo/actiYe 
courage  and  xeaolaiion.  These  two  great  bodies  of 
men  existed  at  this  period,  and  they  wore  personified 
in  these  two  tUastnous  heads.  The  former  thought 
that  the  cultivation  of  theological  science  would  lead 
^nduaHjr  tnd  without  Tiolence  to  the  Reformation  of 
tne  Church.  The  more  energetic  class  thought  that 
the  spread  of  more  correct  ideas  among  the  learned 
would  not  put  an  end  to  the  gross  superstitions  of  the 
people,  ana  that  to  reform  such  or  such  an  abuse  was 
of  little  importance,  so  long  as  the  life  of  the  Church 
was  not  thoroughly  renovated. 

"  A  disadvantageous  peace/*  said  Erasmus,  "  is 
better  than  the  most'just  war."*  He  thougfat---(and 
bow  many  Erasmuses  have  lived  since  that  time,  and 
are  still  living)  he  thought  that  a  Reformation  which 
should  shake  the  Church  would  risk  the  overturning  it ; 
be  foresaw  with  tenor  passions  excited,  evil  mingling 
everywhere  with  the  little  good  that  might  be  done  ; 
existing  institutions  destroyed 'without  others  being 
substituted  in  their  stead,  and  the  vessel  of  the  Church 
letting  in  water  on  every  side,  ingulfed  st  last  in  the 
jsging  billows.  **  They  who  let  m  the  ocean  to  new 
beds,"  said  he,  <*  are  often  deceived  in  the  result  of 
their  toil :  for  the  mighty  element,  once  admitted,  stops 
not  where  they  would  have  it  stayed,  but  overflows 
where  it  will,  spreading  devastation  around."! 

But  the  more  courageous  party  was  not  at  a  loss  for 
4n  answer.  History  had  sufficiently  proved  that  a 
candid  exhibition  Of  the  truth,  and  a  decided  war  againat 
imposture,  could  alone  ensure  the  victory.  If  they  had 
used  caution  and  political  artifice,  the  papal  court 
would  have  extinguished  the  fight  in  its  first  glimmer- 
ings. Had  not  gentler  means  been  tried  for  agesi 
Had  they  iv>t  seen  council  after  council  convoked  with 
the  intention  of  reforming  the  Church  1  All  had  been 
in  vain.  Why  again  try  an  experiment  that  had  so 
often  failed  1 

Undoubtedly  a  thorough  Reformation  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  violence.  But  w|ien  has  anything 
great  or  good  appeared  among  men  without  causing 
some  disturbance  1  Would  not  the  fear  of  seeing  evU 
mingling  with  good,  if  it  were  allowed,  put  a  stop  to 
the  very  noblest  and  holiest  undertakings  :  We  most 
not  fear  the  evil  that  may  arise  from  general  distur- 
bance, but  we  must  strengthen  ourselves  to  resist  and 
overcome  it. 

Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  agitation  which  arises  from  human  passions,  and 
that  which  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  t  The 
former  loosens  the  bonds  of  society,  but  the  Utter 
strenffthens  them.  How  erroneous  was  it  to  suppose, 
with  Erasmus,  that  in  the  state  in  which  Christianity 
then  wss,  with  that  mixture  of  opposing  elements,  of 
tinth  and  error,  of  life  and' death,  a  violent  convulsion 
could  possibly  be  avoided.  Close,  if  you  can,  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  when  the  contending  elements  are 
already  agitating  its  bosom!  The  middle  ages  had 
witnessed  more  than  one  violent  commotion,  with  an 
atmosphere  less  stormy  than  that  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  We  most  not  at  such  a  moment 
think  of  arresting  and  repressing,  but  rather  of  directing 
and  guiding. 

If  the  Reformation  had  not  broke  forth,  who  caji 
estimate  the  ruin  that  would  have  ensued  1  Society  s 
prey  to  a  thousand  destructive  elements,  without  sny 
Xi^nerating  or  preserving  principles,  would  hsve  been 
fiubtfully  subverted.  Certainly  a  Reformation  such 
as  Erasmus  contemplated,  and  such  as  many  moderate 

*  *'  Mslo  hune,  quslii  quails  est,  rerum  humananim  statnm 
qasm  novoi  excitari  tumultai,"  said  Erasmus. 

1 8«m«l  admissum  non  ea  fertor,  qua  destinant  adaiissor. 
l^raisB.  Kpp.  i.,  p.  gs8.) 


bat  timid  sMn  of  our  tioMe  still  drsMi  of,f 
overturned  Christian  society.  The  people,  dopdvod 
of  the  light  and  piety  which  a  true  Reformation  broaght 
down  even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  abandoned  to  vioiant 
passion  and  a  restless  spirit  of  revolt,  would  have  bunt 
the  chain  like  an  enraged  animal  xoused  by  provocation 
to  uncontrollable  fury. 

The  Reformation  vras  nothing  lesa  than  the  coming 
m  of  the  Spirit  of  God  among  men,  a  rognlating  ph»> 
ciple,  placed  by  God  upon  the  earth,  it  might,  it  is 
true,  move  the  elements  of  ferment  which  are  hidden 
in  the  human  heart,  but  God  triumphed  over  all.  Tho 
evangelical  doctrine,  the  troth  of  God,  poootiaUag 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  destroyed  what  waa 
destined  to  be  destroyed— but  everywhere  stiengtheoed 
what  was  to  be  maintained.  The  effect  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  to  build  up.  Only  prejudice  could  aay  that 
it  lowered.  And  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  tha 
ploughshare  might  as  well  be  accused  of  injuring  tha 
earth  it  breaks  up  only  to  prepare  it  for  fruitfulneaa. 

The  great  maxim  of  Erasmus  was,  **  Give  light,  and 
tha  darkness  will  disperse  of  itself."  The  principle  is 
good  ;  Luther  acted  upon  it.  But  when  the  enewias 
of  the  light  attempted  to  extinguish  it,  or  to  aoatch  the 
torch  from  him  who  bore  it,  was  it  fit  thst,  from  a  love 
of  pesce,  they  should  be  suffered  to  do  so  1  Waa  it 
not  •  duty  to  resist  the  wicked  1 

Erasmus  was  deficient  in  courage.  But  courage  is 
aa  necessary  to  eOeei  a  reformation  as  to  capture  a 
city.  There  was  much  timidity  in  his  chsiacter. 
From  his  youth  he  trembled  at  the  mention  of  death. 
He  took  the  most  extraordinaiy  caie  of  hie  k 
He  would  avoid,  at  any  sacrifice,  a  place  where  < 
gion  prevailed.  His  relish  for  the  comforts  of  lifs 
surpassed  even  his  vanity,  and  this  vras  his  reason  for 
declining  more  then  one  brilliant  offer. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  part  ot  s 
Reformer.  "  If  the  corrupted  morals  of  the  coort  ol 
Rome  require  a  great  and  speedy  remedy,"  said  he, 
**  it  is  not  for  me,  or  such  as  me,  to  effect  it.'**  He 
had  none  of  that  atrengtb  of  faith  which  animaiad 
Luther.  While  the  latter  was  ever  resdy  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  truth,  Erasmus,  with  perfect  inflonnoos* 
ness,  could  say,  "Let  others  affect  martyrdom:  for 
my  part,  I  think  myself  unworthy  of  that  honour.!  I 
fear,  if  a  tumult  arose,  I  shoold  be  like  Peur  in  his  fall." 

Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  discoursaa,  had,  mom 
than  any  other  person,  hastened  tha  Reformation ;  and 
yet  he  trembled  when  he  saw  the  tampeat  he  had 
raised  approaching.  He  would  hsve  given  avarything 
to  restore  the  former  calm,  even  with  its  heavy  vapoars. 
But  it  waa  too  late — ^the  dam  was  brokoi*  down.  It 
wss  no  longer  possible  to  etay  the  violence  of  the 
torrent  that  was  at  once  to  cleanse  and  fertiliae  the 
world.  Erasmus  was  powerful,  so  long  u  he  waa  an 
instrument  in  God's  hands.  When  he  caaaed  to  be 
that,  he  svaa  nothing. 

In  the  result  Erasmus  knew  not  on  which  eide  to 
range  himself.  None  pleased  him,  and  he  dreaded  all. 
**  It  is  dangerous  to  spesk,"  ssid  be,  "  and  dangerooe 
to  be  silent,"  In  sll  great  religious  movements  there 
are  such  undecided  chsracters^-respectable  in  aome 
thin^,  but  hindering  the  truth,  and  who,  from  a  deaire 
to  displease  no  one,  displeases  all. 

What,  we  may  ask,  would  become  of  truth,  if  Gfod 
were  not  to  raise  up  in  its  defence  more  courageoua 
champions  1 

Listen  to  the  advice  given  by  Erasmus  to  Vigiliua 
Zuichem,  afterward  president  of  the  superior  court  of 
Brussels,  as  to  his  deportment  toward  the  sectaries,  (for 

*  Ingras  aliqood  et  pmsens  remedlum,  csrtoBaeuia  noa  est. 
atr.Epp.L.p.«53.) 
f  £go  ms  non  srbitror  hoc  honors  digotim.    (Ibid.) 
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fimm»f^  I 


I  Im  gftvt  to  tlM  rafonMn.)    ''My 


friMMiUp  for  yoa  naket  in«  to  dotira  U»t  yoa  tlkoM 
keop  yoonetr  qntle  elttr  of  eODtagkm  of  Mcts,  and 
liiat^oa  giTO  iMm  no  ghMind  lo  datm  Zaiehem  u  their 
own'.  If  700  sMNOfe  their  teecbtng,  at  least  difsem- 
Mo  your  approTal ;  and,  abore  all,  never  diapote  with 
then.  A  jariaconauH  mnit  be  on  his  guard  with  these 
people,  as  a  certain  dying  man  eluded  the  devil  The 
^evU  asked  him  what  he  believed.  The  dytn^  msn, 
f  thst,  if  he  confessed,  he  shonld  be  surpnsed  in 
bereey,  answered,  *  What  the  Chnrefa  believes.' 
His  interrogator  preesed  him  with  the  question, '  What 
aoe»the  Church  believe  V  The  other  replied,  <  What 
I  believe !'  Asain,  the  devil,  *  And  whet  do  yoo  be- 
lieve t*  and  the  dying  man  rejoined, '  What  the  Church 
beUaves.'  "* 

80  the  duke,  Oeoige  of  Saxony,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Luther,  having  received  an  equivocal  answer  to  a 
question  ho  had  sddressed  to  Erasmus,  ezclatmed  aloud, 
**  My  dear  Erasmus,  wash  me  the  robe,  if  you  can, 
witMut  wetting  it.*'  Secundus  Oorio,  in  one  of  his 
woiks,  depicts  two  heavena,  the  papal  and  the  Chris- 
tian. He  found  Ensmus  in  neither ;  but  perceived 
him  inceeeantly  wheeUng,  in  never  ending  eodies,  bo- 
tween  both. 

Such  was  Erasmus.  He  wanted  that  **  liberty  of 
heart  *'  which  makes  truly  free.  How  different  would 
he  have  been,  if  he  had  given  up  hinu^lf  to  devote  his 
sooJ  to  troth,  fiat,  after  trying  to  work  some  reforms, 
vrith  the  approbation  ni  the  heads  of  the  Chareh-*aft«r 
having,  for  the  aake  of  Rome,  abandoned  the  Refor- 
aatfon,  when  he  saw  ibat  the  two  could  not  walk  to- 
gether—he lost  sll  his  influence  with  either.  On  the 
one  eide  his  recantations  could  not  repr^^s  the  indig- 
nation  of  the  fanatic  partisans  of  popery.  They  felt 
the  injury  he  had  done  them,  and  never  forgave  it. 
The  monks  poured  forth  abuse  on  him  from  their  pul- 

C'ts.  They  called  him  a  second  Lucian,  a  fox  that  bad 
id  waste  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  A  doctor  of 
Conataaee  had  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  hung  up  in 
hie  study,  that  he  might  spit  in  his  face  as  often  as  he 


And,  on  the  other  hand,  Erasmoa,  forsaking  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel,  found  himsel/  deprived  of  the 
•ffectioa  and  esteem  of  the  noblest  men  or  his  ase,  and 
had  doobtless  to  suffer  the  loss  of  those  heaven^  con- 
aolatioiis  which  God  sheds  into  the  hearb  of  thooe  who 
act  ae  ffood  soldiers  of  Christ.  So,  at  least,  it  would 
eeom,  ffrom  the  bitter  tears,  painfo)  vigile,  distuibed 
test,  faihire  of  appetiu,  and  loaa  of  relish  for  literarv 
pursuits,  ones  his  only  enjoyments,  wrinkled  forehead, 
sallow  eoanploKion,  and  dsaected  and  eoirowfol  expres- 
sion, that  hatred  of  what  he  calls  a  cruel  life,  and  de- 
eire  of  death,  which  he  described  to  hie  friends.!  Poor 
Eraamna! 

The  enemies  of  Eraamus  want  a  little  beyond  the 
truth,  when  they  aaid,  on  the  appearance  of  Luther, 
«« Eraamna  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  has  hatched  it"t 

The  seme  signs  of  new  life  that  were  seen  smong 
te  princes/  the  bishops,  and  the  learned,  were  visible 
among  moo  of  the  world,  nobles,  knights,  and  war- 
The  noblss  of  Germany  played  an  important 


•  Erasiai  Epftt,  S74. 
i  f  Vlgilis  mol«t«,«ommai  irrMuietiti,  clbui  intlpldiu  om. 

ais,  ipsum  quoque  mnsarum  ituwum iput  fitmtij  iimmb 

maititis,  ▼ultai  palor,  oculonim  labtristis  d(>Jsctio . . .  (Emm 
*1»l1.  P-  IMOl) 

(The  works  of  Eruaus  wero  edited  by  John  Leclero, 
it  Liege,  in  1703,  in  10  vols,  folio.  For  his  life,  comalt  Bu- 
ligny  vie  d*Eratme,  Piaris,  1757.  A  Muller  Leben  des  Erai- 
a»s— HsoDb.  IflaS;  snd  the  life  inserted  by  Leclero  in  his 
"  iKMMMsfss  CkmtieJ* .  See  else  the  able  and  impettial^per- 
wrmsnoa  of  M.  Nisard,  (Revue  des  denz  mondes)— vet  M 
NisBid  seems  to  me  to  be  mistaken  inhis  sitimateof  Lnlher 


part  in  the  Reformatfon.  Many  of  the  moot  i 
sons  of  Germany  formed  a  cloee  alhanee  with  Kteiaiy 
man,  and,  inflained  with  a  xeal,  aomecimse  iadiscioeC, 
made  efforts  to  deliver  their  dependanta  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome. 

Various  canaee  would  contribute  to  make  friende  to 
the  Reformation  amooff  the  noblea.  Some,  having 
frequented  the  universitiea,  had  there  received  mio 
their  boeoms  that  firs  with  which  the  learned  were 
animated.  Others,  educated  in  noble  sentimenta,  had 
hcarta  open  to  the  elevating  doctrines  of  the  Oospsl. 
Many  found  in  the  Reformation  a  vague  and  chivamMa 
something  to  charm  and  captivate  them.  Othera,  it 
must  bs  owned,  were  influenced  by  ill  will  to  the  cleigy, 
who  had  helped,  under  the  rule  of  Maximilian,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  ancient  independence,  and  reduce 
them  to  submission  to  their  princee.  Full  of  enthn- 
siaam,  they  deemed  the  Reformation  the  prelude  of  a 
great  political  renovation ;  they  hoped  to  behold  the 
empire  emerge  from  the  criais  with  a  aplendoor  alto- 
getiier  unprecedented,  and  a  better  and  more  glerioua 
state  of  things  sstablished  in  the  world  ss  much  by  the 
sword  of  chivalry  as  by  the  word  of  God.*  , 

Ulric  do  Hiitten,  sumamed  the  Demoslhenee  of 
(jormany,  from  his  philippics  against  the  papacy,  forma, 
aa  it  were,  the  link  which  then  held  united  the  kni|riita 
and  the  men  of  letters.  He  waa  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  writings  than  by  his  military  exploita.  Descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family  of  Franconia,  he  was  sent, 
when  eleven  jmn  o)d,  to  the  convent  of  Fulda,  to  be- 
come in  due  time  a  monk.  But  Ulric,  who  felt  no  in- 
clination for  that  vocatipn,  fled  from  the  convent  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  repaired  to  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Ian- 
guaffoa  and  poetry.  At  a  later  period  he  led  a  wander- 
ing Tifo ;  waa  present,  in  1618,  at  the  aiege  of  Padua,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  common  soldier ;  saw  Rome  and  all 
her  abonunationa,  and  there  sharpened  the  darta  which 
he  afterward  hurled  against  her. 

On  his  return  to  Geimany,  Hdtten  compoeed  against 
Rome  a  writing  entitled  Tkt  RomMn  TrinUv.  He 
there  strips  bare  the  diaoiders  of  that  court,  and  ahows 
tho  necessity  of  putting  a  forcible  stop  to  its  opprss- 
^ —      "TTiew    ^^       ^^'       "  "- 


are  tttree  thinga,"  aays  a  travellei, 
named  Vadiacns,  introduced  in  this  tract,  **  which  wo 
commonly  brin^  away  with  ua  from  R4>me — a  bad 
conscience,  a  vitiated  stomach,  and  an  empty  purse. 
There  are  three  thinga  which  Rome  doee  not  believe 
in — the  immoitalitv  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  hell.  Tliere  are  three  thinn  which  Rome 
trades  in— the  grace  of  Christ,  the  dignities  of  tho 
church,  and  women.*'  The  last  writing  obliged  Hiitten 
to  quit  the  court  of  the  arcbbiahop  of  Meots,  where  ho 
was  residing  when  he  compoeed  it. 

When  Reochlin's  aflair  with  the  Dominicana  made 
a  noiae,  Hfltten  took  tho  part  of  the  learned  doctor. 
One  of  hia  univeraity  acquaintances,  Crotos  Robianua, 
and  others,  composed  at  that  time  the  famous  sstire, 
known  by  the  name  of  *<  Letters  of  Obscure  Men,*' 
which  first  appeared  in  1616,  one  year  before  the  theses 
of  Luther.  This  writing  was  attributed  especially  to 
Hiitten,  and  it  ia  very  probable  that  he  had  a  laigo 
share  in  ita  composition.  In  it  the  monks,  who  wm 
the  enemies  of  Reuchlin,  and  are  exhibited  as  the 
authors  of  theae  letters,  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  tho 
time,  and  of  theokigical  sobjecto,  in  their  manner  and 
in  barbaroas  Latin.  They  address  to  their  coirespon- 
dent  Eratins,  professor  at  Cologne,  the  meet  idolic  and 


*  Animus  ingensetfer03C,viribaspoUens.    Naa 
et  conalus  Hntteni  non  defecissent,  quasi  nervi  ooi»ianim. 
atqne  potentia,  jam  mutatio  omnium  rerum  extitiMet,  et  quam 
orMs  status  publioi  ftiiwet  oonveraua- '•— -  ««-  ■•^ 
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thejr  4iaeoMr  wilh  tkd  oUWMt  Moi- 
ptieifey  their  gicn  ignonnee,  incradality,  supmtilion, 
•nd  low  and  vnJgu  spirit,  and  at  t&e  aame  time  ihair 
nride,  and  fanatical,  and  persecoting  zaal.  They  re- 
late to  him  many  of  their  low  adventures  and  debauche- 
lies,  and  many  scandalous  particulars  of  the  conduct 
of  Hochstraten,  Pfefferkom,  and  other  heads  of  their 
party.  These  Icttera  are  very  amosioff,  from  their 
miztura  of  hypocrisy  and  stupidity :  and  the  whole  was 
so  much  to  the  life,  that  the  Dominicans  'and  Francis- 
eans  of  England  received  the  .writing  with  great  appro- 
bation, and  thought  it  to  he  really  composed  in  the 
principles  and  for  the  defence  of  their  order.  A  prior 
of  Brabant,  in  his  credulous  simplicity,  bought  a  laige 
number  of  copies,  and  sent  them>  as  presents  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Dominicans.  The  monks, 
more  and  more  irritated,  importuned  Leo  X.  for  a  severe 
bull  against  all  who  should  dare  to  read  these  letters ; 
but  that  pontiff  refused  them.  They  were  compelled 
to  endure  the  general  ridicule,  and  to  suppress  their 
anger.  No  work  ever  struck  a  more  terrible  blow  at 
the  pillars  of  popery.  But  it  was  not  by  ridicule  and 
satire  that  the  Gospel  was  ordained  to  triumph.  If  iu 
friends  had  continued  their  progreas  in  these  ways ; 
if  the  Reformation,  instead  of  attacking  error  with  the 
weapons  of  God,  had  had  recourse  to  the  spirit  of 
mockerv,  its  cause  had  been  lost.  Luther  loualy  con- 
demned these  satires.  One  of  his  acquaintances  ba- 
ring sent  him  one,  entitled  **  The  Burthen  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Pasquin."  **  Thp  absurditiee  you  have  sent 
me,"  said  he,  *'  appear  to  be  the  production  of  an  ill- 
reenlated  mind.  I  have  shown  them  to  some  friends, 
And  they  all  foimed  the  seme  opinion  of  them."  And 
in  referenoe  to  the  same  work,  ne  wrote  to  another  of 
his  correspondents.  "  This  petition  seems  to  me  a 
freak  of  the  same  bufibon  who  wrote  the  Letters  of 
Obscure  Men.  I  approve  his  design,  hot  not  his  per- 
fbnnance ;  for  be  deals  only  in  reproachful  and  insulting 
language.*'*  This  judgment  may  be  thought  severe, 
bur.  it  shows  the  spirit  of  Luther,  and  how  he  arose 
above  hie  contempomries.  Yet  it  must  be  added  that 
he  did  not  always  foIk>w  these  wise  maxima. 

Ulric,  being  oblifled  to  renoonee  the  proteotion  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  courted  the  favour  of  Charlee 
v.,  who  was  then  at  variance  with  the  pop*. 

He  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  Charles  held  his 
eourt.  Bot,  far  from  gaining  any  advantage,  he  learned 
that  the  pope  had  required  the  emperor  to  send  him, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Rome.  The  inquisitor  Hooh- 
straten,  the  persecutor  of  Reuchlin,  was  one  of  those 
ehaiged  with  the  office  of  bringing  him  to  trial.  Indigo 
nant  that  his  enemies  should  Have  dared  to  make  such 
a  demand  of  the  emperor,  Ulric  quilted  Brabant.  Just 
outside  Brussels  he  met  Hoehstraten  on  the  road.  The 
terrified  inquisitor  fell  upon  his  knees  and  commended 
his  soul  to  God  and  the  saints.  **  No,"  said  the  knight ; 
'<  I  will  not  soil  my  weapon  with  thv  blood  !*'  He 
gave  him  some  strokes  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and 
allowed  him  to  pass  unhurt. 

Hiitten  sought  refog|e  in  the  Castle  of  Ebembeiv, 
where  Francis  of  Sickingen  offered  an  asylum  to  ali 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  Ultramontanes.  It  was 
there  that  bis  seal,  panting  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
his  nstion,  dictated  those  remarkable  letters  addressed 
to  Charles  V.,  Frederic  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Albert, 
Avchbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  princes  and  nobility, 
which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  orators.  There  be 
eomposed  all  those  writings,  destined  to  be  read  and 
comprehended  by  the  common  people,  which  spread 
throughout  the  German  population  a  horror  of  Rome 
and  a  love  of  liberty.  Devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Relbffmer,his  design  was  to  lead  the  nobles  to  take  up 
•  Lntheri  £pp.  L,  p.  S7, 86. 


arras  in  favoar  of  the  GQeBoU^ad  ^  ^mk  eMMNndin  hasd 

on  that  Rome  which  Lntoer  aimed  to  deauoy  ouly  hf 
the  word  and  invincible  power  of  the  troth. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  al^  this  wariike  exoltmtioiiy 
it  is  delightful  to  find  in  Hutten  kind  and  cotisidei»to 
feelings.  At  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  gavo  ap  to 
his  brothers  all  the  property  of  the  family,  though  he 
was  the  eldest  son,  and  even  begged  them  not  to  write 
to  him  nor  send  him  any  money,  lest,  notwiihaunding 
their  innocence,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  naalico 
of  hie  eoemiee,  and  fall  with  him  into  the  pit. 

If  truth  cannot  acknowledge  him  aa  one  of  her  obd- 
dren,  for  she  ever  walks  in  company  with  holinoee  of 
life  and  charity  of  heart,  ahe  will  at  least  accord  to  hiB 
an  honoarable  mention  aa  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  error.* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Franois  of  Siekingon,  his 
illustrious  friend  and  protector.  Thia  nobU ,  knight, 
whom  many  of  hiacontempofaries  judged  worthy  of  the 
imperial  crown,  shines  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  war- 
like antagonists  of  Rome.  Though  delighting  in  the 
noise  of  battles,  he  wse  fuU  of  srdour  fior  leaniiog,  and 
veneration  for  its  professors.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
which  threatened  Wiirtemburg,  he  commanded  that  in 
esse  Stutgard  should  be  taken  by  sssault,  the  boose 
and  property  of  the  dtstingaiahed  scholar,  John  Reuch- 
lin, ahould  be  reacted.  He  afterward  invited  him  16 
hia  camp,  embraeed  him,  and  tendered  him  his  esaie- 
tanee  in  the  contest  between  htm  and  the  monks  of 
Coloj^ne.  Chivalry  had  for  a  long  time  prided  iteolf  in 
deapising  learning.  The  period  we  are  retsaeiog  pto- 
aenta  a  new  specucle.  Under  the  poodcroue  coiraesos 
of  Siokingen  and  HiittoB,  we  perceive  that  new  movo- 
ment  of  the  general  intelligence  then  everywheie 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Reformation  gave 
to  the  worid,  as  its  first  fruits,  wairiois  who  weiefrieada 
of  the  arte  and  of  peace. 

Hutten,  during  hie  reeidence  at  the  Castle  of  Sickin- 
gen, afier  his  letum  from  Bniasele,  eocoeiefed  the 
brave  knight  to  study  the  evangelic  doctrine,  and  es- 
nlaiaed  to  him  the  flsai 


■sain  troths  on  whieh  it  is  beaed. 
**  And  is  thero  any  man,"  exclaimed  Sickioges,  in 
aatonishment,  **'  that  dares  aeek  to  overtom-  eueh  a 
doctrine !     Who darea  to  attempt  it !" 

Several  who  wero  at  a  later  period  distingnished  aa 
Refoneera,  foond  a  rafoge  in  his  castle.  Among  othen, 
Msrtin  Buoer,  Aquih^  Sehwebel,  GScoUmpediue ;  ao 
that  Hfltten,  with^some  raoaon.  deeignaled  fibembeig 
the  "  house  of  the  just."    (Ecolampadiue  preached. 


aeeording  to  his  custom,  every  dey  at  the 
Nevertheless  the  warriors  there  oollected  were  'ere  loog 
weary  of  hearing  ao  much  of  the  mild  virtuee  of  Chrie- 
tianity  ;  the  sermons  were  too  long  for  then,  though 
(Ecolampadiosi  did  his  beet  to  be  brief.  They,  how- 
ever, csme  every  day  to  church,  but  it  was  OMiely  to 
hear  the  benediction,  or  to  make  a  short  pieyer,  so  that 
CBcolampadioa  was  need  to  exclaim,  **  Alas  I  the  weid 
is  here  sown  upon  rocks." 

Soon  sfter,  Sickingen,  wishing  to  help  the  cauae  of 
troth  in  his  own  faabion,  declared  war  against  the 
Arehbisfaop  of  Treves,  **  to  open  a  door,"  as  he  said, 
"  for  the  Gospel."  It  was  in  vein  that  Lather,  who 
had  then  appeared,  dissusded  him- from  it ;  he  sttacked 
Treves  with  five  thousand  horse  and  a  theueand  foot. 
The  coaragiouB  archbishop,  assisted  by  the  Palatine 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
In  the  spring  following,  the  allies  besieged  him  in  his 
Castle  of  I^ndstein.  After  a  blbody  assault,  Sickingen 
was  obliged  to  retire :  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
three  princes^ penetrated  into  the  fortreas,  and,  paaaing 
through  its  apartmenta,  found  the  lion-hearted  knight 

•  Hiitten^B  woriti  have  been  pubiidMd  «t  Bsdln  by  Mod- 
chwi,  1893  to  1896,  an  A  vols.,  6vo. 
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IB  ft  Tftok,  atrstchad  on  hit  dMtli  bed.  He  put  foith 
liie  baud  to  the  Patatioe,  without  seeming  to  notice 
Ihe  princes  who  accompanied  him.  fiut  they  ofer> 
whelmed  liim  with  questions  and  reproaches.  **  Leave 
me  in  quiet,*'  said  he,  **  for  I  must  now  prepare  to 
answer  to  a  ffreater  Lord  than  ye.*'  When  Luther 
heard  of  his  death,  he  exclaimed,  '*  The  Lord  is  just 
bnt  wonderful !  It  is  not  by  the  ewoid  that  he  will 
have  his  gospel  propagated.** 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a  warrior  who,  as 
emperor,  or  as  an  elector,  might  perhaps  have  raised 
Oormany  to  a  high  degree  of  glory,  but  who,  confined 
within  a  oanow  circle,  expended  uselessly  the  great 
powers  with  which  he  was  gifted.  It  was  not  in  the 
tumultuous  minds  of  these  warriors  that  divine  truth 
came  to  fix  her  abode.  It  waa  not  by  their  arms  that 
the  troth  was  to  prevail ;  and  God,  by  bringing  to 
nought  the  mad  projects  of  Sickiogeo,  confirmed  anew 
the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  **  The  weapons  of  onr  war- 
Care  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God." 

Another  knight,  Harmut  of  Cronl^rg,  the  friend  of 
Htitten  and  Sickingen,  appears,  however,  to  have  had 
viore  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  troth.  He  wrote 
with  much  modesty  to  Leo  X.,  Vit^ing  him  to  restore 
hie  temporal  power  to  htm  lo  whom  it  belonged,  namely, 
to  the  emperor.  Addreesing  hta  subjects  as  a  £sther, 
he  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  exhorted  them  to  faith,  obedience  and  trust 
in  Jesus  Christ,  *«  who,*'  added  he,  "  is  the  aovereign 
Lord  of  all."  He  leaigned  to  the  emperor  a  pension 
«f  two  hundred  docata,  "  beoaoae  be  would  no  longer 
eerve  oue  who  gsTO  ear  to  the  enemiea  of  the  troth." 
And  we  find  a  saying  of  hia  recorded  which  placea  him, 
in  our  judgment,  above  Hfitten  and  Sickingen :  **Oar 
heavenly  teacher,  the  Holy  Gboet,  can,  when  he  pleaaea, 
teach  ua  in  one  hour  moch  more  of  the  faith  of  Chriat, 
than  could  be  learned  in  leo  yeara  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Paria." 

However,  thoae  who  only  look  for  the  frienda  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  aiape  of  thrones,*  ov  in  cathe- 
•drala  and  academiea,  and  who  eoppoae  it  had  no  frienda 
among  the  people,  are  greatly  miataken.  God,  who 
was  prepering  ihe  bearta  of  the  wiae  and  powerfbl,  waa 
aleo  preparing  among  the  lowest  of  the  people  many 
aimple  and  humble  men,  who  were  one  day  to  become 


the  pnMDOtofe  of  hia  truth.    The  hiatory  of  those  times 
ehows  the  exeitemeot  that  prevailed  among  the  kiwer 


There  were  not  only  meny  young  men  who 
rose  to  fill  the  higbeat  ofiicea  in  the  Church,  but  there 
were  men  who  continued  all  their  Uvea  employed  in 
the  hnnbleet  oocopationa,  who  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  Chriatianity.  We  relate  aome  cir- 
^amataneea  in  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

He  vraa  the  eon  of  a  tailor  named  Hana  Sacha,  and 
waa  bon  at  Noremborg,  the  5th  November,  1494. 
Ho  waa  named  Hana  (John)  after  hia  father,  and  had 
nndo  aome  progreaa  in  hia  atudiea,  when  a  aevore  ill- 
neee  obliging  him  to  abandon  them,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  trade  of  a  shoemsker.  Yoong  tians  took  ad- 
'vanuge  of  the  liberty  thia  homble  profession  afforded 
to  bis  mind  to  aeareh  into  higher  aubjects  better  suited 
to  his  inclination.  Since  raoalc  bad  been  baniahed 
from  the  castlea  of  the  noblea,  -  it  aeema  to  have  aooght 
and  found  an  aaylum  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
merry  cttiee  of  Germany.  A  achool  for  singing  was 
hehi  in  the  chnrch  of  Nuremberv.  The  exercises  in 
which  yoong  Hana  joined  opened  hia  heart  toreligiona 
impressions,  and  helped  to  excite  in  him  a  taate  for 
poetfy  and  music.  However,  the  young  man's  genins 
eoold  net  long  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  work- 
ohoD.  He  wished  to  see  that  world  of  which  he  bad 
teed  ao  much  in  books,  of  which  his  companions  had 
•  flea  Chateaabriaad  Kfeadas  Hiitoriquas.      . 


told  him  eo  moeh,  and  which  his  yoiAfol  i 
peopled  with  wooden.  In  1611,  he  took  bis'bondia 
on  his  efaoolders,  and  set  out,  directing  hie  cootee  tO" 
ward  the  aoutb.  The  young  traveller,  who  met  witk 
merry  companione  on  hia  road,  atudenu  who  wwo 


tractiooa,  aoon  felt  within  himaelf  a  fearfuratroggle. 
The  loau  of  life  and  hie  holy  leeolutiona  conteaM 


paaaing  through  the  eountiT,  and  naiiy  dangMoue  at* 

rithin  mma 

Iv  n 
for  the  maatery.  Trembling  Mr  the  iaaoe,  he  fled  i 
aought  refuge  in  the  little  town  of  Wola,  in  Aualiii» 
(1613,)  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  in  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  fine  arte.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
happened  to  paaa  through  the  town  with  a  brilliant  re- 
tinue. The  )[oong  poet  was  carried  awav  by  the 
splendour  of  this  courL  The  prince  received  him  into 
hie  hunting  establiahment,  and  Hana  again  forgot  hia 
better  reaolotiona  in  the  joyooa  chambera  of  the  po- 
lace  of  Inaprock.  But  again  hie  conacience  loudly 
reproached  him.  The  young  huntamau  Uid  aaide  hia 
glittering  uniform,  aet  out,  repaired  to  Schwartz,  and 
afterward  to  Munich.  It  was  there,  in  1614,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  aang  hia  firat  hymn,  **  to  the  honour 
of  God,"  to  a  well  known  chaunt.  He  was  loaded 
with  applaoae.  Everywhere  in  his  trsTels  he  ^ad  oc- 
casion to  notice  numerous  and  melancholy  p^.-v^fa  of 
the  abuaee  under  which  religion  was  labouring. 

On  hia  return  to  Nuremberg,  Hana  aettled  t.A  i'fe, 
married,  and  became  the  father  of  a  family.  ^*hen 
the  Refbrmation  burst  forth,  he  lent  an  attentive  ear. 
Ho  clung  to  that  holy  book  which  had  alreadjr  become 
dear  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  which  he  now  no  longer 
searched  for  pictnraa  and  music,  but  for  the  light  of 
troth.  To  this  sacred  truth  he  aoon  dedicated  hia 
lyre.  From  a  homble  workshop,  situated  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  proceed- 
ed aounda  that  reaoonded  through  all  Germany,  pre- 
paring the  minda  of  men  for  a  new  era,  and  every- 
where endearing  to  the  people  the  peat  revolution 
which  waa  then  in  progreee.  The  spiritual  aooga  of 
Hans  Sacha,  hia  Bible  in  verse,  powerfully  assisted 
this  work.  It  would  perhapa  be  difikult  to  say  to 
which  it  was  most  indebted,  the  Prince  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Administrator  of  the  empire,  or  the  ahoe- 
maker  of  Nuremberg ! 

There  i^aa  at  thia  time  aomething  in  every  claaa  of 
society  that  preaaged  a  Reformation.  In  everj  quar- 
ter aigna  were  manifest,  and  eventa  were  preaaing  for- 
ward that  threatened  to  overturn  the  work  of  ages  of 
dsrkness,  and  to  bring  about  **  a  new  order  of  things.** 
The  light  diacovered  in  that  ago  had  commonicatra  to 
all  countriea,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  a  multitude 
of  new  ideaa.  The  mmda  of  men,  which  had  slept 
for  so  many  agea,aeemed  reaolved  to  redeem,  by  their 
activity  the  time  the^  had  lost.  To  have  left  them 
idle  and  without  nourishment,  or  to  have  offered  them 
no  other  food  than  that  which  had  long  soauined  then 
languishing  exiatence,  would  have  ahown  great  irao 
ranee  of  human  nature.  The  mind  of  man  saw  clear- 
ly what  was,  and  what  was  coming,  and  surveyed  with 
daring  eye  the  immense  gulph  that  aeparated  these 
two  worlds.  Great  princes  were  -  seated  upon  the 
throne ;  the  ancient  colossus  of  Rome  wss  tottering 
under  its  own  weight ;  the  bv-gone  spirit  of  chivalry 
was  leaving  the  world,  and  giving  place  to  a  new  sp|. 
rit  which  breathed  at  the  aame  time  from  the  sanctn 
aries  o#  learning  and  from  the  dwellings  of  the  com 
mon  people ;  the  art  of  printing  had  given  wings  to 
the  written  word,  which  carried  it,  like  certain  seeds, 
to  the  most  distant  regions ;  the  discovery  of  the  In- 
dies enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  Every 
thing  proclaimed  a  mighty  revolotion  at  hand. 

But  whence  waa  ^be  atroke  to  come  that  ahooU 
throw  down  the  ancient  edifice,  and  call  up  a  new 


LUTBRM  PARENTS-BUmi  OF  LUTHER. 


■InicUife  fioiB  HhB  roam  t  No  om  eo«M  tnswer  this 
questiou.  Who  had  mora  wiadom  tban  Fnderiel 
who  had  mora  learning  than  Reoehlin  1  Who  had 
mora  Ulent  than  Erumoal  Who  had  m<NPe  wit 
and  energf  than  Hiitteni  Who  had  mora  eoa- 
ngo  than  SicUnoan  1  Who  bad  mora  vhtoe  than 
Cionbeig?  And  yet  it  waa  neitfaer  Fraderic,  nor 
Reoehlin,  nor  Eraamoa,  nor  H  tten,  nor  Siekingen, 
nor  Cronbeig.  Learned  men,  princea,  warriors,  the 
Gfameh  itedf,  aH  htA  nndennined  aono  of  the  old 


foandationa ;  bnt  thera  they  had  stopped :  and  a» 
whera  waa  seen  the  hand  of  power  that  waa  to  hm 
Ood*a  inatroment. 

However,  all  felt  that  it  woold  aoon  bo  seen. 
Some  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  the  stan  sorv 
indications  of  its  appearing.  Some,  aeeing  the  mise* 
nble  atate  of  raligion,  foretold  the  near  approach  ol 
Anticbriat.  Othera,  on  the  contrary,  presaged  ooms 
reformation  at  hand.  The  world  waa  in  ej^ectation 
Lother  appearad. 


BOOK  II. 
THE  YOUTH,  CONVERSION,  AND  EARLY  LABOURS  OF  LUTHER. 

1483—1517 


All  thinga  wera  ready.  Ood  who  preparaa  hia  work 
for  agea,  accompliahea  it,  when  hia  time  is  come,  by 
the  feeblest  instrumenU.  Jt  is  the  method  of  God's 
providence  to  effect  great  resolts  by  inconsiderable 
meana.  Thia  law,  which  perradea  the  kingdom  of 
natura,  ia  discerned  also  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
God  chose  the  Reformers  of  the  Chureh  from  the 
same  condition,  and  wordly  circamstancea,  from 
whence  he  had  before  taken  the  Apoatles.  He  chose 
them  from  that  humble  class  which,  thoagfa  not  the 
lowest,  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  Uie  middle 
ranks.  Every  thing  was  thus  to  make  manifest  to  the 
world  that  the  work  was  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 
The  reformer,  Zwiogle,  emerged  from  a  ahephezd'a 
hut  among  the  Alps ;  Melancthon,  the  great  theolo- 
gian of  the  Reformation,  from  an  armourer*a  work- 
shop, and  Luther  from  the  cottage  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  opening  period  of  a  man's  life, — that  in  which 
his  natural  character  is  formed  and  developed  under 
the  hand  of  God, — ^is  always  important.  It  is  espe- 
cially so  in  Luther's  career.  The  whole  Reformation 
waa  there. 

The  different  pbaaea  of  thia  work  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  mind  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  instrument 
for  it,  before  it  waa  publicly  accomplished  in  the  world. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Reformation  effected  in  the 
heart  of  Luther  himself  is,  in  truth,  the  key  to  the  Re< 
formation  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  by  studying  the 
work  in  the  individual,  that  wo  can  comprehend  the 
general  work.  They  who  neglect  the  former,  will 
know  but  the  form  and  exterior  aigns  of  the  latter. 
They  may  gain  knowledge  of  cerUin  events  and  re- 
suits,  but  5xey  will  never  comprehend  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  that  renovation ;  for  the  principle  of  life  that 
waa  the  soul  of  it  will  remain  unknown  to  them.  Let 
us  then  study  the  Reformation  of  Luther  himself,  be- 
fore we  contemplate  the  facU  that  changed  the  state 
of  Christendom. 

John  Luther,  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  the  village  of 
Mora,  near  Eiaenach,  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  in 
Thuringia,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  widely- 
spread  family  of  humble  oeasantry,*  married  the 
daughter  of  an  inhabiunt  of  Neustadt,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Wurzburg,  named  Margaret  Liodemann.  l^e  new 
married  couple  left  Eisenach,  snd  went  to  settle  in  the 
little  town  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony. 

Seckendorff  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  Relhan,  the 
Roperintendant  of  Eisenach  in  1601,  that  the  mother 
of  Luther,  thinking  her  time  was  not  near,  had  gone  to 

«  VcBtoi  fimiliaeit  «k  late  inopentalBedtooflam  honinom. 
(MatancYltLiiUi.) 
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the  lair  of  Eislebon,  and  that  Ihora  she  was  braQ|;ht  t* 
bed  of  her  aon.  Notwithstanding  the  eradit  that  is  due 
to  Seckeodoxff;  this  fact  does  not  seem  well  avthentH 
cated ;  indeed,  it  is  not  alloded  to  by  any  of  the  oldeet 
historians  of  Lather ;  moreover,  the  distance  from  Mom 
to  Eisleben  mast  be  about  twenty-four 
journey  not  likely  to  have  been  undertaken  in  i 
in  which  Lather's  mother  then  was,  for  the  sake  of 

«ng  to  a  iair ;  and,  lastly,  the  teetimony  of  Lother 
imself  appean  to  contradict  thia  asaortioo.* 

John  Luther  waa  a  man  of  upiiffht  character,  diligent 
in  his  business,  open-heutedv  and  posaessing  a  atrenstk 
of  purpoae  bordering  upon  obatinacy.  Of  mora  culti- 
vated mind  than  the  generality  of  hia  claaa,  he  read 
much.  Booka  wera  then  lara;  but  John  did  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  |tfocoring  them.  Th9f 
were  hia  recraation  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  that  hia 
severa  and  aasidooos  laboon  allowed  him.  Margaret 
poaeeaaed  thoee  virtaee  which  adorn  good  and  pious 
women.  Modeaty,  the  fear  of  God,  and  devotion, 
especially  marked  her  character.  She  waa  cooaidered 
by  the  mothen  of  familiee  in  the  place  whera  ahe 
reaided,  as  a  model  worthy  of  their  imitation,  t 

It  ia  not  preciaely  known  how  long  the  new-married 
couple  had  been  aettled  at  Eialeben,  when,  on  the 
tenth  of  November,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Margaret  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Melancthon  oftM 
questioned  the  mother  of  his  friends  as  to  the  time  of 
her  son's  birth.  **  I  well  remember  the  day  and  tbo 
hour,"  replied  ahe ;  "  but  I  am  not  certain  about  tho 
year."  But  James,  the  brother  of  Luther,  an  honeat 
and  upright  man,  said  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
all  the  family,  Martin  was  bora  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1463,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  It  waa  the  eve  of 
St.  Martin.t  The  firet  thought  of  his  pious  parents 
was  to  devote  to  God,  by  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  child 
that  had  been  sent  them.  The  next  dav,  which  was 
Tuesday,  the  father,  with  joy  and  gratitude,  carried  hie 
son  to  St.  Peter's  churoh.  It  was  thero  he  received 
tho  sesl  of  his  dedication  to  the  Lord.  They  named 
him  Martin,  in  meorory  of  the  ^vf. 

Little  Martin  was  not  six  months  old,  when  hio 
parenu  left  Etslehen,  to  go  to  Mansfield,  which  is  only 
fivo  leaguea  distant.  The  mines  of  Mansfield  were 
then  much  celebrated.    John  Luther,  an  industrioDS 

*  Ego  natut  nim  in  Eilleben  baptixatniqtta  aped  Sanotooi: 
PetTum  ibidem.  Parentes  met  ds  prope  Uenaeo  illuo  migra- 
runt    (L.  Epp.  i-t  P*  >0O.) 

f  Intaebsnturque  In  sam  cetera  honeste  moliersi,  at  in 
exemplar  virtutan.    <Kl«laiicthon  Yita  Lvtheii.) 
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,        ««.,  iSBcliag  dMif  he  thmiM  perliftp«  be  called  open  to 

,        brin^  op  a  nnoieiofw  femily,  hoped  to  get  a  better 

livebhoM  there  for  himeelf  and  bis  obitdreo.    It  was 

^        in  this  town  that  the  andentanding  and  phyaical 

,        powera  of  young  Lather  were  fiiet  developed  ;  it  waa 

there  that  hie  activity  began  to  display  itself ;  there 

{        be  b^an  to  apeak  and  act.    The  plains  of  Mansfield, 

,        the  banks  of  the  Vipper,  were  the  theatre  of  his  first 

apofts  with  the  children  of  the  neigbboarhood. 

The  early  years  of  their  abode  at  Mansfield  were  foU 
«f  diflScalty  for  the  worthy  John  and  his  wife.  They 
lived  at  first  in  extreme  poverty.  **  My  parents,"  said 
the  Reformer,  **weie  very  poor.  My  father  waa  a 
DvoodcQtter,  and  mv  mother  has  often  carried  the  wood 
on  her  back,  that  she  might  earn  wherewith  to  bring  os 
children  np.  They  endored  the  baideat  labour  for  our 
■akes."  The  example  of  parents  whom  he  reverenced, 
and  the  habits  they  trained  him  to>  very  earW  accna- 
tomed  Lother  to  toil  and  frugal  fare.  How  often  may 
Martin,  when  a  child,  have  accompanied  hie  mother 
to  the  wood,  and  made  np  and  brought  to  her  his 
little  hggot. 
t  There  are  blessings  promised  to  the  labour  of  the 

np^teons,  and  John  Lutner  eiperienced  their  reality. 
He  gradually  made  his  way,  and  esUblisbed  at  Mans- 
field two  small  fomaces  for  iron.  By  the  side  of  these 
I  fi»iges  little  Martin  grew  up— and  it  was  with  the 
earnings  of  this  indnstiv  that  his  father  was  afterward 
able  to  place  bim  at  school.  **  It  was  from  a  miner's 
fire-side,'*  says  the  worthy  Mathesins,  ^  that  one  who 
was  destined  to  recast  vital  Christianity  waa  to  go 
forth  :  an  expresaion  of  Gbd's  purpose,  by  his  means, 
to  cleanse  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  refine  them  as  gold  in 
His  furnace."*  Respected  by  all  for  his  uprightness, 
irreproachable  conduct,  and  good  sense,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  council  of  Mansfield,  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  so  called.  Circnmstancea  of  too  pinching  want 
might  have  weighed  down  their  child's  spirit ;  while 
comparatively  easy  circumsUnces  woulo  dilate  his 
heart  and  raise  his  character. 

John  took  advantage  of  his  new  appointment,  to  court 
the  society  he  preferred.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
the  learned,  and  often  invited  to  his  table  the  ecclesi- 
aetica  and  schoolmasters  of  the  place.  His  house 
a0brded  a  sample  of  those  social  meetings  of  citizens 
that  did  honour  to  Germany  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  It  was  a  kind  of  mirror,  to  which 
came,  and  wherein  were  reflected,  the  numerous 
subjects  which  succeesively  took  ]>ossession  of  the 
agiuted  stage  of  the  times.  The  child  derived  advan- 
tage from  this.  Doubtless  the  sight  of  these  men,  to 
whom  eo  much  respect  was  shown  in  his  father's 
house,  excited  in  the  heart  of  young  Martin  the 
ambitioas  desire  that  he  himself  might  one  day  be 
a  schoolmaster  or  man  of  learning. 

Ae  eoon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  receive  instruction, 
his  pareota  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  Qod,  to  train  him  in  His  fear,  and  form 
him  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  They 
applied  the  utmost  care  to  this  earliest  domestic 
education.t  But  their  solicitude  was  not  confined  to 
this  inetractton. 

His  father,  desiring  to  see  him  acquire  the  elements 
of  that  learning  for  which  ho  had  so  much  esteem, 
invokiMi  upon  him  the  blessing  of  God,  and  sent  bim 
to  school.  Martin  waa  then  a  little  child.  His  father 
and  Nicholas  Emler,  a  young  man  of  Mansfield,  often 
canied  him  in  their  arma  to  the  house  of  George 
EmiUus,  and  came  again  to  fetch  him.     Years  after- 

*'Dnimb  mnnto  dieior  geistliche  Scbmelzer (M&tbe- 

sint,  188&,  p.  8.) 

t  Ad  anutionem  «t  Umorma.  Dei domeitjcft  insUtu- 

tioBs  dlUgenter  sd«aefecenmt    (Mslancth.t'  alMth.) 


ward,  Emler  mairied  Lnther'a  snter.  Fifty  years  latir, 
the  Reformer  reminded  the  aged  Nicholaa  of  this 
touching  mark  of  afiectioo  received  in  his  childhood, 
and  commemorated  it  on  the  blcnk  leaves  of  a  book 
presented  to  this  old  friend.* 

The  piety  of  his  parents,  their  active  turn  of  mind 
and  strict  virtue,  gave  to  the  b^  a  happy  impulse,  and 
helped  to  form  in  him  a  habit  of  seriousness  and  appli- 
cation. In  those  days  it  waa  the  practice  to  use 
chastisements  and  fear  as  the  main  impulses  in  educa- 
tion. Margaret,  although  she  sometimes  approved  the 
too  great  severity  of  her  husband,  often  opened  her 
maternal  arms  to  Msrtin,  and  comforted  him  in  his 
team.  Tot  she  herself  overstepped  the  precept  of  that 
wisdom  which  tells  us  that  he  who  loves  his  child  will 
chastise  him  early.  The  resolute  character  of  the  child 
gave  frequent  occasion  for  correction  and  reprimand. 
**  My  parents,"  said  Lnther  in  after  life,  "  treated  me 
cruelly,  so  that  I  became  very  timid  ;  one  dav,  for  a 
mere  trifle,  my  mother  whipped  me  till  the  blood  came. 
They  truly  thought  they  were  doing  right ;  but  they 
had  no  discernment  of  character,  which  is  yet  absolutely 
necessary,  that  we  may  know  when,  on  whom,  and 
how,  puniahment  should  be  inflicted. "f 

At  school  the  poor  child  was  treated  with  equal  ae- 
verity.  His  master  floffged  him  fifteen  times  in  one 
day.  <*  It  is  right,"  said  Luther,  relating  this  fact,  "  it 
is  right  to  punish  children,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  Unte  them."  With  such  an  education,  Luther 
eariy  learned  to  despise  the  attractions  of  a  kelf-indul- 
gent  life.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  one  of  bii  eariiest 
biographen,  that  **  that  which  is  to  become  great  must 
begin  m  small  things ;  and  if  children  are  from  their 
youth  brought  up  with  too  much  daintiness  and  care, 
they  are  injured  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Martin  learned  something  at  school.  He  was  taught 
the  heads  of  the  catechism,  the  ten  commandments, 
the  apostles'  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  aome  hymns, 
some  forms  of  prayer,  a  Latin  grammar,  composed  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Donatus,  master  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  which,  improved  by  Remigios,  a  French  monk,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  for  a  long  while  in  great  re- 
pute in  the  schools ;  he  also  read  the  Cisio  janas,  a 
singular  calendar,  composed  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  ;  in  a  word,  all  that  was  studied  in  the  Jjatin 
s<Aool  of  Mansfield. 

But  it  appears  that  the  child  was  not  yet  led  to  God. 
The  only  religious  feeling  that  he  then  manifested  was 
that  of  fear.  Every  time  that  he  heard  Christ  spoken 
of,  he.  turned  pale  with  terror ;  for  he  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him  only  as  an  angry  judge.t  This  servile 
foar,  which  is  so  far  removea  from  true  religion,  per- 
haps prepared  his  mind  for  the  good  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  for  that  ioy  which  he  afterward  felt  when  he 
learned  to  know  Christ  as  meek  and  lowly  of  heart. 

John  Luther,  in  conformity  with  his  predilections, 
resolved  to  make  his  son  a  scholar.  That  new  worlj 
of  light  and  science  which  was  everywhere  producing 
vague  excitement,  reached  even  to  the  cottage  of  the 
miner  of  Mansfield,  and  excited  the  ambition  of  Mar- 
tin's fkther.  The  remarkable  character,  and  persever- 
ing application  of  his  son,  made  John  conceive  the 
highest  hopes  of  his  success.  Therefore,  when  Martin 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1497,  his  father  came  to 
the  resolution  of  parting  from  him,  and  sending  him  to 
the  school  of  the  Franciscans  at  Magdeburg.  Margaret 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  this  decision,  and  Martin  made 
preparations  for  leaving  his  paternal  roof. 

Among  the  young  people  of  Mansfield,  there  waa 

*  Waltbera  Naehrichtmi. 

t  Bed  non  potarsnt  disesmsrsiiigenla  teouadoia  qua  esscnt 
temperanto  eoirsotlimsc    (L.  O^  W.  xxU.,  p.  178ft.) 
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one  iMBwd  John  Eainaeka,  the  too  of  a  iMpectaUe 
buigW.  Martin  and  John,  who  had  been  schoolfel- 
lows in  early  childhood,  had  contracted  a  friendship 
which  bated  to  the  end  of  their  liTea.  The  two  bojs 
aet  out  together  for  Magdeburg.  U  was  at  that  place, 
when  separated  from  their  families,  that  they  drew 
closer  the  bonds  of  their  friendship. 

Magdeburg  was  like  a  new  world  to  Martin.  In  the 
ik'Aat  of  numerous  privations,  (for  he  had  hardly  enough 
to  subsist  oOf)  he  obserTod  and  listened.  Andreas 
Proles,  a  provincial  of  the  Augustine  order,  was  then 
preaching  with  great  zeal,  the  necessity  of  reforming 
religion  and  the  Church.  Perhaps  these  discouraes 
>  deposited  in  the  sout  of  the  youth  the  earliest  germ  of 
the  thoughts  which  a  later  period  unfolded. 

This  was  a  aevere  apprenticeship  for  Luther.  Cast 
upon  the  world  at  fourteen,  without  friends  or  protec- 
tors, he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  bis  maetera,  and  in 
his  play  hours,  he  and  some  children,  aa  poor  as  him- 
eelf,  with  difficulty  begged  their  bread.  *'  I  was  ac- 
customed,*' says  he,  '*  with  my  companions,  to  be|  a 
little  food  to  supply  our  wants.  One  day,  about  Christ- 
mas  time,  we  were  going  all  together  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  from  house  to  house,  singing  in 
concert  the  usual  carols  on  the  infant  Jesus,  bom  at 
Bethlehem.  We  stopped  in  front  of  a  peasant^s  hooae 
which  atood  detached  from  the  rest,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  village.  The  peasant  hearing  us  sing  our  Christ- 
mas carols,  came  out  with  some  food,  which  he  meant 
to  give  us,  and  asked,  in  a  rough  loud  voice,  *  Where 
are  you,  boys  V  Terrified  at  these  words,  we  ran  away 
as  fast  as  we  could.  We  had  no  reason  to  fear,  for 
tho  peasant  offered  us  this  aasistance  in  kindness ;  but 
our  oearts  were  no  doubt  become  fearful  from  the  threats 
and  tyranny  which  the  masters  then  ased  toward  their 
ffoholars,  so  that  we  were  aeized  with  audden  fright. 
At  last,  however,  as  the  peasant  still  continued  to  call 
after  us,  we  stopped,  forgot  our  fears,  ran  to  him,  and 
received  the  food  that  he  offered  us.  It  is  thus,'*  adds 
Luther,  *'  that  we  tremble  and  flee  when  ourconeeienoe 
is  guilty  and  alarmed.  Then  we  are  afraid  even  of  the 
hem  that  is  offered  us,  and  of  those  who  are  our  friends, 
and  wish  to  do  us  good.'** 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  John  and  Mar- 
garet, hearing  what  difficulty  their  son  found  in  sup- 
porting himself  at  Magdeburg,  aent  him  to  Eiaenach, 
where  there  was  a  celebrated  school,  and  at  which  place 
they  had  relations  t  They  had  other  children,  and 
though*  their  circumstances  were  much  improved,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  son  in  a  city  where  he  was  a 
stranger.  The  unremitting  labours  of  John  Luther 
could  do  no  more  than  support  the  family  at  Mansfield. 
He  hoped  that  when  Martin  got  to  Eisenach  he  would 
find  it  easier  to  earn  his  living.  But  he  was  not  more 
fortunate  there  than  he  had  been  at  Magdeburg.  His 
relations  who  lived  in  the  town  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  him,  or  perhaps  they  were  very  poor,  aad 
€6old  not  give  him  any  assistance. 

When  the  young  scholar  was  pressed  with  hunger, 
he  waa  obliged,  as  at  Magdeburg,  to  go  with  his  school- 
fellows and  sing  in  the  streets  to  earn  a  morsel  of  bread. 
This  custom  of  Luther's  time  is  still  preserved  in  many 
towns  in  Germany.  Those  young  people*a  voices 
sometimes  form  a  most  harmonious  concert.  Often 
the  poor  modest  boy,  instead  of  bread,  received  nothing 
but  harsh  words.  More  than  once,  overwhelmed  with 
oorrow,  ho  shed  many  tears  in  secret ;  he  could  not 
look  to  the  future  without  trembling. 

One  day  in  particular,  after  having  been  repuli^d 
from  three  houses,  he  was  about  to  return  fasting  to  his 
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lodgiag,  wbra,  having  neaehad  Ae  Place  41.  Hfw^gm 
he  stood  before  the  boose  of  an  boooat  burgher,  moiioo* 
lesa,  and  loet  in  painfol  reflectioae.  Most  be,  for  eraat 
of  bread,  give  up  hie  studiea,  and  go  to  work  witb  bts 
father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfield  1  Soddenly  m  door 
opens,  a  woman  appeara  on  the  threshold :  it  is  lb* 
wife  of  Conrad  Coita,  a  daoghtar  of  the  burgomaater 
of  Eilfeld.*  Her  name  waa  Ursula.  The  cbroniciee 
of  Eisenach  call  her  "  the  pioos  Shnnanite,"  in  remeoi- 
brance  of  her  who  so  earoeatly  entreated  the  prophet 
Elijah  to  eat  bread  with  her.  This  Christian  Shuua- 
mite  had  more  than  once  remarked  young  Martin  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful ;  ebe  bad  been  affected 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  his  apparent  devo- 
tion, t  She  had  heard  the  harsh  words  with  which  the 
poor  acholar  had  been  repoleed.  She  saw  him  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  before  her  door ;  ahe  came  to  bis 
assistance,  beckoned  him  to  eater,  and  eoppltod  hie 
urgent  wania. 

Coorad  approved  hie  wife'e  benevolence ;  he  even 
found  eo  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  yoong  Lather, 
that  a  few  days  afterward,  he  took  him  to  live  in  bie 
house.  From  that  moment  he  no  longer  feared  to  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies.  He  was  not  to  re- 
turn to  Mansfield,  and  bury  the  talent  that  Ood  bad 
committed  to  his  trust !  God  had  opened  the  heart 
and  the  doors  of  a  Chriatian  family  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  him. 
This  event  disposed  his  soul  to  that  confidence  in  God, 
which,  at  a  bter  period,  the  aeverest  triale  coold  not 
shake. 

In  tho  hooae  of  Cotta,  Luther  lived  a  very  different 
life  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  enjoy- 
ed a  tranquil  eiistence,  exempt  from  care  and  want ; 
his  mind  became  more  calm,  his  diapoeition  more  cheer- 
ful, his  heart  more  enlarged.  His  whole  nature  waa 
awakened  by  the  sweet  beama  of  charity,  and  began 
to  expand  into  life,  joy,  and  happiness.  His  prayers 
were  more  fervent ;  his  thirst  for  learning  became  more 
ardent ;  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 

To  literature  and  ectence  he  united  the  study  of  the 
arts ;  for  the  arte  also  were  then  advancing  in  Germany. 
The  men  whom  God  designs  to  influence  their  con- 
temporaries, are  themselves  at  first  influenced  and  led 
by  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Luther  learned  to  play  on  the  flute  and  on  the  lute. 
He  often  accompanied  his  fine  aho  voice  with  the  latter 
instrument,  and  thus  cheered  hie  heart  in  his  hours  of 
sadness.  He  also  took  pleaaore  in  expressing  by  hie 
melody  his  gratitude  to  his  adoptive  mother,  who  wee 
very  fond  of  muaic.  He  himself  loved  this  art  even  lo 
his  old  age,  and  composed  the  words  and  masic  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  German  hymns. 

Happy  times  for  the  yoong  man  !  Lather  alwtya 
looked  back  to  them  with  emotion !  and  a  son  of  Con- 
rad having  gone  many  yebrs  after  to  stwiy  at  Wittem- 
berg,  when  the  poor  scholar  of  Eisenach  had  become 
thelearned  teacher  of  his  age,  he  joyfully  received  hiai 
at  ^is  table  and  under  his  roof.  He  wished  to  repay 
in  part  to  the  son  what  he  had  received  from  the  fatbor 
ana  mother. 

It  was  when  memory  reverted"  to  the  Christian 
woman  who  bad  aopplied  him  with  bread,  when  every 
one  else  repulsed  him,  that  be  ottered  this  memorable 
saying :  '*  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the  heart  of 
a  pious  woman." 

But  never  did  Luther  feel  ashamed  of  the  time,  when, 
pressed  by  hanger,  he  sorrowfully  he^^ed  the  bread 
necessary  for  the  aupport  of  life  and  the  continuance 
of  his  studies.     So  far  from  this,  he  thought  with 
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Um  oxlreoM  poverty  of  hit  yonth.  He 
cianaidered  it  as  ooe  of  the  means  that  God  had  made 
use  of  to  make  him  what  he  afterward  became,  and  he 
thanked  him  foi^it.  The  condition  of  poor  children, 
who  were  obliged  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life,  touched 
him  to  the  heart.  *'  Do  not  deapiae,"  aaid  be,  '*  the 
boye  who  try  to  earn  their  bread  by  cbaunting  before 
your  door,  *  bread  for  the  love  of  God,'  Panem  fropter 
Dtum^  I  have  done  the  same.  It  is  true,  that  m  later 
yeare,  my  father  maintained  me  at  the  University  of 
£rfurth,  with  much  love  and  kindness,  supporting  me 
by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow ;  but  at  one  time  I.  waa  only 
»  poor  mendicant.  And  now  by  means  of  my  pen,  I 
have  enoceeded  so  well,  that  I  would  not  change  for- 
tones  with  the  Grand  Seignor  himaelf.  I  may  aay 
moro ;  if  I  were  to  be  offer^  all  the  possessions  of  the 
earth  heaped  one  upon  another,  I  would  not  take  them 
in  exchaqga  for  what  I  possess.  And  yet  I  should 
never  have  known  what  I  do,  if  I  bad  not  been  to 
echooly  and  been  uught  to  write."  Thus  did  this  great 
man  acknowledge  that  these  humble  beginnings  were 
the  origin  of  his  glory.  He  was  not  afraid  of  remind ing 
his  readers,  that  that  voice,  whose  accents  electrified  the 
empire  and  the  world,  had  not  veiy  long  before  bined 
a  moraei  of  bread  in  the  streets  of  a  petty  town.  The 
Christian  takes  pleaaore  in  such  recollections,  becauae 
they  remind  him  that  it  is  in  God  alone  that  he  ia  per- 
mitted to  glory. 

^  The  atreogth  of  his  understanding,  the  liveliness  of 
bis  imagination,  and  his  excellent  memory,  enabled  him 
in  a  short  time  to  get  the  atart  of  all  his  fellow  studenu.* 
He  made  espeeiaUy  rapid  progress  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages, in  rl)etoric,  and  m  poetry.  He  wrote  sermons, 
and  made  verses.  Cheerful,  obliginff,  and  what  is 
called  good -hearted,  he  was  beloved  by  nis  masters  and 
liis  companions. 

Among  the  profeeeore,  he  was  particularly  attached 
to  John  Trebonius,  a  learned  man,  of  an  agreeable 
address,  and  who  had  that  resard  for  the  young  which 
ia  80  encouraging  to  them.  Martin  had  observed,  that 
when  Treboniuacame  into,  the  achool-room,  he  took  oflf 
his  hat  mod  bowed  to  the  scholara ;  a  great  condescen- 
sion in  those  pedantic  times.  This  had  pleased  the 
yoniy  man.  He  began  to  perceive  that  he  himself 
was  something.  The  respect  paid  him  by  his  master 
bad  nissd  the  scholar  in  his  own  estimation.  The 
coUesgnee  of  Trebonius,  whose  custom  was  different, 
having  one  day  expressed  their  aatonishment  at  this 
extreme  oondeseeusion,  he  anawered  thorn ;  and  his 
answer  made  an  impression  on  young  Luther.  **  There 
are,"  said  he,  **  among  theae  youths,  some  whom  God 
will  one  day  raise  to  the  ranks  of  burgomasters,  chan- 
cellors, doctors,  and  m'agiatrates.  Though  you  do  not 
BOW  see  ths  outward  eigne  of  their  respective  dignities, 
it  is  yet  proper  to  treat  them  with  respect."  Doubtless 
the  yonng  scholar  heard  thesewords  with  pleasure,  and 
porhape  be  then  saw  himself,  in  prospect,  adorned  with 
a  doetor's  cap. 

Lotber  hsd  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  He  bad 
tasted  the  sweeU  of  learning.  He  thirsted  sfter  know- 
ledge. He  sighed  for  a  university  education.  He 
longed  to  go  to  one  of  those  fountains  of  all  knowledge, 
where  his  thirst  for  it  might  be  satisfied,  t  His  father 
wqnired  him  to  study  the  law.  Full  of  confidence  in 
his  son's  talents,  he  desired  to  see  him  cultivate  them, 
wad  make  them  known  in  the  world.  Already,  in  an- 
ticipation, he  beheld  him  filling  honourable  offices 
vnong  his  fellow-citiions,  gaining  the  favour  of  princes, 
vnd  ^oing  on  the  great  atage  of  tlie  world.    It  was 

*  Cavqaa  at  vli  Ingeiiii  soerrima  estet,  et  impriiais  ad  ek>> 
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determined  that  the  young  man  should  hn  sent  to 

Crfurtb. 

Luther  arrived  at  that  university  in  the  year  1601 ; 
Jodocus,  surnamed  the  Doctor  qfEiaenach,  was  then 
teaching  acholastic  philosophy  in  that  place  with  great 
success.  Melancthon  regrets  that  there  was  at  that 
time  nothing  taught  at  Erfurth  but  a  logic  beaet  with 
diflficulties.  He  eipresses  the  opinion,  that  if  Luther 
had  met  with  profeasors  of  a  diflferent  character,  if  he 
had  been  taught  the  milder  and  more  tranquilizingdoc- 
trinea  of  true  philoaophy,  it  might  have  moderated  and 
aoftened  the  natural  vehemence  of  his  character.*  The 
new  pupil,  however,  began  to  atudy  tbe  philosophy  of 
the  times  in  tbe  writings  of  Occam,  Scotus,  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  later  years  be  looked 
upon  this  class  of  writers  with  abhorrence ;  he  trembled 
with  rage  when  even  tbe  name  of  Ariatotle  was  pro* 
nounced  in  his  presence ;  and  he  went  so  far  aa  to  aay, 
that  if  Ariatotle  bad  not  been  a  man,  be  shoold  be 
tempted  to  Uke  him  for  the  devil.  But  his  mind,  eager 
for  instruction,  required  better  food ;  and  Iv  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  ancient  authors,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  others.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself,  like  the 
generality  of  students,  with  learning  by  heart  the  works 
of  theae  writers ;  but  he  endeavoured  eapeciaHv  to 
fathom  their  thouffhts,  to  imbibe  tbe  spirit  by  which 
they  were  animated,  to  make  their  wisdom  his  own,  to 
comprehend  the  object  they  aimed  at  in  their  writings, 
and  to  enrich  his  understanding  with  their  weighty 
sentences  and  brilliant  descriptions.  He  often  pressed 
his  tutors  with  inquiries,  and  soon  outstripped  his 
school-fellows,  t  Gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  and 
a  vivid  imagination,  all  that  he  had  read  or  heard  re- 
mained fixed  on  his  memory ;  it  waa  as  if  he  had  seen 
it  himself.  Thus  did  Luther  distinguish  himself  in  his 
early  youth.  "  The  whole  University ,**  says  Melanc- 
thon, **  admired  his  geoius."t 

But  even  at  tbia  early  period  the  young  man  of 
eighteen  did  not  study  merely  with  a  view  of  cultivat- 
ing bis  understanding ;  there  waa  within  him  a  aerioos 
thoughtfulneas,  a  heart  looking  upward,  which  God 
gives  to  those  whom  h^  designs  to  make  hia  most 
zealous  servants.  Luther  felt  that  be  depended  entirely 
upon  God — a  simple  and  powerful  conviction,  which  m 
at  once  a  principle  of  deep  humility  and  an  incentivo 
to  great  undertakings.  He  fervently  invoked  the  divine 
blessing  upon  bis  labours.  Every  morning  he  began 
the  day  with  prayer ;  then  ha  went  to  church ;  alter* 
ward  he  commenced  his  studies,  and  he  never  lost  a 
moment  in  the  course  of  the  day.  **  To  pray  well," 
he  was  wont  to  say,  **  was  the  better  half  of  study ."^ 

The  young  student  spent  in  the  library  of  the 
university  the  moments  he  could  snatch  from  his 
academical  labours.  Books  being  then  scarce,  it  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  profit  by  thn 
treaaures  of  thia  vaat  collection.  ^  One  day,  (he  had 
been  then  two  years  at  Erfurth,  and  was  twenty  yean 
of  age,)  he  was  opening  the  books  in  the  library,  ona 
after  another,  in  order  to  read  the  names  of  the  authors. 
One  which  he  opened  in  ita  turn  drew  his  attention. 
He  had  not  seen  anything  like  it  till  that  hour.  Ha 
reads  the  title :  it  is  a  Bible  !  a  rare  book,  unknown  tt 
that  time.ll  His  interest  is  strongly  excited ;  he  it 
filled  with  aatonishment  at  finding  more  in  this  voloma 
than  those  fragmenta  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  which 

*  Et  fortaisis  ad  leniendsm  reheittentisin  natuns  mitiora 
stadia  vera  philotophia.    (Ibid.) 

f  Et  quJdsm  inter  primos,  ut  in|(enio  ctadioquemnltos  OO*- 
qaaliam  antecellebat.    (Coohlaeut,  Acta  Lutheri,  p^  1.) 
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the  Chmch  bu  selected  to  be  retd  to  tbe  people  in 
their  pitcoe  of  worship  every  Sundsy  in  the  year.  Till 
then  be  hid  thought  that  they  were  the  whold  word  of 
Qod.  And  here  are  so  many  pages,  so  many  chapters, 
■0  many  books,  of  which  he  had  no  idea !  His  heart 
beats  as  he  holds  in  his  hand  all  the  Scripture  divinely 
inspired.  With  eagerness  and  indescribable  feelings, 
he  turns  over  these  leaves  of  God*s  word.  The  first 
page  that  arrests  his  attention,  relates  the  history  of 
Hannah,  and  the  yoonff  Samuel.  He  reads,  and  can 
•careely  restrain  his  jovful  emotion.  This  child,  whom 
his  parento  lend  to  toe  Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth ; 
Hannah's  song,  in  which  she  declares  that  the  Lord 
niseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the 
beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  him  among  princes ; 


ih»  young  Samuel,  vmo  grows  up  in  the  temple  before 
the  Lord :  all  this  history,  all  this  revelation  which  he 
has  discovered,  excites  feelings  till  th^n  unknown. 
He  returns  home  with  a  full  heart  <*  Oh  !**  thought 
he,  "  if  God  would  but  give  me  such  a  book  for  my 
own  !"*  Luther  did  not  yet  undersUnd  either  Greek 
or  Hebrew.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  should  have 
•tndied  thoee  languages  during  the  first  two  or  three 
yean  of  his  residence  in  the  university.  The  Bible, 
that  had  fillod  him  with  such  transport,  was  in  Latin. 
He  soon  returned  to  the  library  to  find  his  treasure 
•gain.  He  read  and  re-read ;  and  then,  in  his  surprise 
and  joy,  he  went  back  to  read  again.  The  first  gleams 
of  a  new  truth  then  arose  in  his  mind. 

Thus  has  God  caused  him  to  find  His  word  !  He 
has  now  discovered  that  book,  of  which  he  is  one  day 
to  ffire  to  his  countrymen  that  admirable  translation  in 
which  the  Germans  for  three  centuries  have  read  the 
oracles  of  God.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  this 
precions  volume  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
that  it  occupied  in  the  library  of  Erfurth.  This  book, 
deposited  upon  the  unknown  shelves  of  a  dark  room, 
is  soon  to  become  the  book  of  life  to  a  whole  nation. 
The  Reformation  lay  hid  in  that  Bible. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  LuUier  took  his  first 
academical  degree,  that  of  a  bachelor. 

The  excessive  labour  he  had  undergone,  in  preparing 
for  his  examination,  occasioned  a  dangerous  illness. 
Death  seemed  at  hand.  Serious  reflections  filled  his 
mind.  He  thought  his  earthly  career  was  at  an  end. 
AU*wer8  interested  about  the  young  man.  **  It  was  a 
pity,"  thouffht  they,  "  to  see  so  many  hopes  so  early 
extinguished."  Several  friends  came  to  visit  him  on 
hii  sick  bed.  A mong  them  was  an  old  man,  a  venerable 
priest,  who  had  observed  with  interest  the  labours  and 
academical  life  of  the  student  of  Mansfield.  Luther 
could  not  conceal  the  thoughta  that  filled  his  mind. 
**  Soon,"  said  he,  *<  I  shall  be  summoned  hence.'*  But 
the  prophetic  old  man  kindly  answered.  "  My  dear 
bachelor,  tske  courage !  you  will  not  die  this  time. 
Our  God  will  yet  make  you  his  instrument  in  comforting 
many  others,  t  For  God  laya  his  cross  upon  those 
whom  he  loves,  and  those  who  bear  it  patiently  gain 
much  wisdom.*'  The  words  impressed  the  sick  youth. 
It  waa  as  he  lay  in  the  dust  of  death  that  he  heard  the 
voice  of  a  priest  remind  him,  that  God,  as  Samuel's 
mother  had  said,  raiseth  up  the  poor.  The  old  man 
has  poured  sweet  consolation  mto  his  heart,  and, 
Xtvived  his  spiriu ;  he  will  never  forget  it.  "  This 
was  the  first  prophecy  the  doctor  ever  heard,*'  says 
Mathesios,  the  friend  of  Luther,  who  relates  this  cir- 
comsUnce,  •«  and  he  often  recollected  it."  We  may 
easily  comprehend  in  what  sense  Mathesios  calls  this 
•peech  a  prophecy. 

*  AtUa  nerovrrit,  cmltqae  optars  nt  olim  talem  Ifbram  et 
Ipse nsnebc! poiaet.    (U.  AdanOYit.  Lath., p.  108.) 

t  Deos  te  Tinim  beiet  qal  alios  moltot  itenutt  eonsolsbitar. 
(X.  AdaiBi  Yit  Lath.,  p.  loa.) 


When  Luther  was  restored  to  health  there  wms  iv 
him  a  somethinff  new.  The  Bible,  his  sickness,  thm 
words  of  the  old  priest,  seemed  to  haye  called  btm  to 
a  new  vocation.  There  waa,  however,  as  ymt,  no 
settled  purpose  in  his  mind.  He  resomsd  his  stodies. 
In  1506  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  or  doctor  in 
philospphy.  The  university  of  Erfurth  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  in  all  Germanv.  Tbe  others  were  in 
comparison,  but  inferior  schools.  The  cenmonj  vras 
performed  according  to  custom,  with  much  pomp.  A 
procession  with  torches  came  to  do  honour  to  Lotber.*' 
The  festival  was  magnificent.  There  was  general 
rejoicing.  Luther,  perhaps,  encoursffed  by  these 
honours,  prepared  to  apply  himself  entirely  to  the  stndyr 
of  the  law,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  his  father. 

But  God  willed  otherwise.  While  Luther  was 
engaged  in  various  studies,  and  beginnmg  to  teach 
natural  philosophy  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  vritfa 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  his  conscience  incessantlr 
reminded  him  that  religion  was  tbe  one  thing  needful, 
and  that  his  first  care  should  be  the  salvation  of  his  oool. 
He.  had  learned  God's  hatred  of  sin ;  he  remembered 
the  p^naUies  that  his  word  denounces  aptnst  tbe 
sinner ;  and  he  asked  himself  tremblingly,  if  he  waa 
suse  that  he  possessed  the  favour  of  Gm!.  His  con- 
science answered ;  No !  His  character  waa  prompt . 
and  decided ;  he  resolved  to  do  all  that  depended  apon 
himself,  to  ensure  a  well-grounded  hope  of  immortality. 
Two  events  occurred,  one  after  the  other,  to  rouse  faiia 
soul  and  confirm  his  resolution. 

Amon^  his  college  friends  there  was  one,  named 
Alexis,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  One  morning 
a  report  was  spread  in  Erfurth  that  Alexis  had  beer> 
assassinated.  Luther  hurried  to  tbe  spot  and  aecer- 
Uined  the  truth  of  the  report.  This  sodden  loss  of 
his  friend  affecled  him,  and  the  question  which  he 
asked  himself :  "  What  would  become  of  ne,  if  / 
were  thus  suddenly  called  awsy  1"  filled  his  mind  with 
the  liveliest  apprehension.! 

It  was  then  the  summer  of  1505.  Luther  availed 
himself  of  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  tbe  university 
vacation,  to  take  a  journey  to  Mansfield,  to  revisit  the 
beloved  abode  of  his  infancy,  and  to  see  his  affectionate 
parents.  Perhaps,  also,  he  intended  to  open  his  heart 
to  his  father,  to  sound  him  upon  the  plan  that  waa 
forming  in  his  mind,  and  obtain  his  permission  to 
engage  in  a  different  vocation.  He  foresaw  all  the 
difilculties  that  awaited  him.  The  idle  life  of  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  priests  waa  particolariy  offensive  to 
tne  active  miner  of  Mansfield.  The  ecclesiastics  were, 
moreover,  little  esteemed  in  society :  most  of  them 
possessed  but  a  scanty  revenue,  and  the  father,  who 
nad  made  many  sacrifices  to  keep  his  son  at  the  uni« 
versity,  and  saw  him  lecturing  publicly  in  his  twentieth 
yesr,  in  a  celebrated  school,  was  not  likely  readily  to 


renounce  his  proud  hopes. 
^     led  of 


what  passed  during  Lother'e 


We  are  not  informe 
abode  at  Mansfield.  Perhaps  the  decided  wish  of  hio 
father  made  him  fear  to  open  his  mind  to  him.  He 
again  left  his  father's  house  for  the  halls  of  the  academy. 
He  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Erfurth  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm.  The  tbander 
roared ;  a  thondeibolt  sunk  into  the  ground  by  his  side. 
Luther  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  His  hour  is- 
perhaps  come.  Death,  judgment,  eternity,  are  before 
him  in  all  their  terrors,  snd  speak  with  a  voice  which 
he  can  no  longer  resist.  **  Encompassed  with  the 
anguish  snd'  terror  of  death,"  as  he  himself  says,t  be 
makes  a  tow,  if  God  will  deliver  him  from  this  danger, 

•  L.  opp.  W.  mM..  p.  99». 

f  Interna  sodalis  saf  coatristatas.    (Cochlens,  pu  L) 
t  Mil  EisohrseksB  and  Angst  das  Todei  umgebsa.    (Ek. 
Epp.U.,lOL)  Digitized  by 


UJTHESeS  BE990LimON-.HI8  FAltEW£LL-.T[I£  GONVENT. 


to  fomke  the  world,  and  devote  himielf  to  His  eervice, 
Riseo  from  the  earth,  having  still  before  his  eyes  that 
death  that  mast  one  day  overtake  him,  he  examines  him- 
self serioasly,  and  inquires  what  he  must  do.*  The 
thoughts  that  formerly  troubled  him  return  with  redou- 
bled power.  He  has  endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to  fulfil 
ail  his  duties.  But  what  is  the  atate  of  his  soul  1 
Can  be,  with  a  polluted  eoul,  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  so  terrible  a  God  t  He  miw<  become  holy.  He 
BOW  thirsu  after  holioess  as  he  had  thirsted  after 
Imowledge.  But  where  shal|  he  find  it  1  How  is  it 
to  be  attained  1  The  university  has  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  first  wish.  Who  will 
assuage  this  ajwuish,  this  vehement  desire  that  con- 
sumes him  DQw  f  To  what  school  of  holinees  can  he 
direct  his  steps  t  He'  will  go  into  a  cloister ;  the 
xoonsstic  liie  will  ensure  his  salvation.  How  often 
haa  bo  been  told  of  its  power  to  change  the  heart,  to 
cleanse  the  sinner,  to  make  man  perfect !  He  will 
enter  into  a  monastic  order.  He  will  there  become 
lioly.    He  will  thus  insure  his  etemsl  salvation. t 

Such  waa  the  event  that  chansed  the  vocation  and 
the  whole  destiny  of  Luther.  The  hand  of  God  was 
in  it.  It  was  that  powerful  hand  that  cast  to  the 
ground  the  young  master  of  arta,  the  aspirant  to  the 
bar,  the  intended  lurisconsuU,  to  give  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  his  after  life.  Rubianus,  one  of  Luther's 
friends  at  the  university  of  Erfurth,  wrote  to  hiift  in 
later  times  :  *'  Divine  Providence  foresaw  what  you 
would  one  day  become,  when,  on  your  return  from 
your  parento,  the  fire  of  Heaven  struck  you  to  the 
ground,  like  another  Paul,  near  the  city  of  Erfurth, 
and  separating  you  from  us,  led  you  to  enter  the  Au- 
gustine order."  Thus,  similar  circumstances  marked 
'the  conversion  of  two  of  the  greatest  instrumenU  cho- 
sen by  Divine  Providence  to  effect  the  two  grestest 
revolutions  that  have  ever  taken  place  upon  the  earth 
Saint  Paul  and  Lnther.t 

Luther  re-enters  Erfurth.  His  resolution  is  unal- 
terable. Still  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  prepares 
to  break  ties  that  are  so  dear  to  .him.  He  noes  not 
communicate  his  design  to  any  of  his  companions, 
But  one  evening  he  invites  his  college  friends  to  a 
cheerful  and  simple  repast  Music  once  more  en- 
livens their  social  meeting.  It  is  Luther's  farewell  to 
the  world.  Henceforth  the  companions  of  his  ples- 
soree  an<f  studies  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  society  of 
monks  ;  cheerful  and  witty  discourse  for  the  silence 
of  Um  cloister ;  merry  voices  for  the  solemn  harmony 
of  the  quiet  chapel.  God  calls  him ;  he  must  sacri- 
fice all  things.  Now,  however,  for  the  last  time,  lei 
him  give  way  to  the  joys  of  his  youth !  The  repast 
excites  his  friends.  Luther  himself  encourages  tneir 
loy.  But  at  the  moment  when  their  gaiety  is  at  its 
height,  ihe  young  man  can  no  lon^r  repreaa  the  se- 
rious thoughts  Uiat  occupy  his  mind.  He  speaks. 
He  dechres  bis  intention  to  his  astonished  friends ; 
they  endeavour  to  oppose  it ;  but  in  vain.  And  that 
very  n^^ht  Luther,  perhaps  dresding  their  importunity, 

Jiatts  his  lodgings.  He  leaves  behind  his  books  and 
mmitnrey  taking  with  him  only  Virgil  and  Plautus. 
(He  bed  not  yet  a  Bible.)  Virgil  and  Plautus !  an 
epic  poeni  and  comedies !  Singulsr  picture  of  Ln- 
Iher's  mind !    There  were,  in  fact,  in  his  charscter,  the 

*  Cam  eaaet  in  campo,  fnlminJM  ktu  territuf .  (CochlBU,  1 )  ^ 
t  Oocaaio  avtcm  rait  ingrodiendi  illad  vim  g«ans  quod 
piflftati  et  Btudiii  doctrinn  de  Deo  eziitimavit  esse  convenien 
ttni.    (MaL  YH.  Luth.) 

I  BosM  historians  ralat«»  that  Alexis  was  killed  by  thb 
fbimderbolt  that  alanned  Luther ;  but  two  contemporariee, 
MatlieBius  and  Belneocsr  (in  OraL  da  Lnth.)  distinguish  t>e- 
tweeu  thwe  two  evmts ;  wo  may  efvsn  add  to  their  tostiao- 
»7  that  of  Melanethon,  who  says,  •*  todalsM  nssoio  quo  ewa 


materiala  of  a  complete  epic  poem ;  bta«ty,  grandeur^, 
and  sublimity  ;  but  his  oisposition  inclined  to  gaiety, 
wit,  and  mirth;  and  more  than  one  ludicrous  trait 
broke  forth  from  the  serious  and  noble  gronnd-woric 
of  his  life. 

Furnished  with  these  two  books,  he  goes  alone  in 
the  darkneas  of  the  night  to  the  convent  of  the  her* 
miu  of  St.  Augustine.  He  aaks  admittance.  The 
door  opens  and  closes  again.  Behold  him  for  ever 
separated  from  his  parents,  from  his  companions  in 
study,  and  from  the  world.  It  was  the  17th  of  August, 
1505.  Luther  waa  then  twenty-one  years  and  nine 
months  old. 

At  length  he  is  wUh  Ood,  His  soul  is  safe.  He 
is  now  to  obtain  that  holiness  he  so  ardently  deaired. 
The  monks,  who  gathered  round  the  youny  doctor, 
were  full  of  admiration,  commending  his  dscision  snd 
renunciation  of  the  world.*  But  Luther  did  not  for* 
set  his  friends.  He  wrote  to  them,  bidding  adieu  to 
them  and  to  the  world,  a^d  the  next  day  he  sent  them 
these  letters,  together  vrith  the  clothes  he  had  till 
then  worn,  and  the  ring  he  received,  when  made 
master  of  srts,  which  he  returned  to  the  university, 
that  nothing  might  remind  him  of  the  vrorld  he  had 
renounced. 

His  friends  at  Erfurth  were  atruck  with  aatotUsh- 
ment.  Must  it  be,  thought  they,  that  such  eminent 
talents  should  be  loift  in  that  monaatic  life,  which  is 
but  a  kind  of  burial  alive,  t  Full  of  grief,  they  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  convent,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
Luther  to  retract  so  fsul  a  resolution  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  doors  were  closed  against  them.  A  whole 
month  was  to  elapse  before  any  one  could  be  permit* 
ted  to  see  the  new  moidc,  or  to  speak  to  him. 

Luther  had  almost  immediately  communicated  te 
his  psrents  the  great  change  that  had  now  taken  place. 
His  father  waa  thunderstruck.  He  trembled  lor  his 
son,  as  Luther  himself  tells  in  the  dedication  of  his 
book  on  monastic  vows,  addressed  to  his  father.  His 
weakness,  his  youth,  the  strength  of  his  passions, 
made  his  fotber  fear  that,  after  the  first  moments  of 
enthusiaam  should  have  passed,  the  indolent  life  of  a 
monk  might  either  tempt  the  young  man.  to  despair, 
or  occasion  him  to  fall  mto  some  grievous  sin.  He 
knew  that  a  monastic  life  had  already  ruined  many. 
Besides,  the  miner  of  Mansfeld  had  formed  other  plans 
for  his  son.  He  had  hoped  that  he  would  contract  a 
rich  and  honorable  marriage.  And  now,  all  hia  ambi- 
tious projects  were  overthrown  in  one  night  by  this 
imprudent  step. 

John  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  hie  son,  in  which  he 
used  a  tone  of  authoritv  that  he  had  laid  aside  from 
the  period  when  his  son  had  been  made  Master  of  Arts. 
He  withdrew  all  his  favour,  and  declared  him  disinhe- 
rited from  s  father's  love.  In  vain  did  John  Luther*e 
friends,  snd  doubtless  his  wife,  endeavour  to  soften 
his  displeasure,  by  saying :  **  If  you  would  m^Jte  a  sa- 
crifice to  God,  let  it  be  the  best  snd  dearest  of  your 
possessions,  your  son,  your  Issac."  Tlie  inexorable 
town*  councillor  of  Mansfeld  would  listen  to  notbii:^. 

After  some  time,  however,  (LuUier  tells  us  this  in  • 
sermon  preached  at  Wittemberg,  the  SOth  ctf  January, 
1644,)  the  plague  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  de* 
prived  John  Luther  of  two  of  his  sons.  Just  theis 
there  csme  one  who  told  the  falher,  who  was  in  deep 
affliction :  **  The  monk  of  Erfurth  is  also  dead."  His 
friends  took  that  opportunity  of  reconciling  the  father 
to  the  young  novice.  **  If  it  should  be  a  false  report," 
said  th^,  **  at  least  sanctify  your  prssent  afilictioh  by 
consenting  that  your  son  should  be  a  monk."  **  Well, 


*  Huins  mnndi  contemptQ,  innreisas  ssl  repents,  maltis  ai* 
Mlfsntlbes,  monsstariam. .  .  .  CCcchtsaa,  i.) 
t  lavit&ssanimoittt&— (Msloh.  AdsaoJv.  L.  p.  1I&) 
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b«  it  to/'  said  John  Lather,  with  a  hMrt  broken  end 
▼et  struggling,  **  and  God  grant  he  may  proeper!'' 
When  Luther,  at  a  later  period,  reconciled  to  his  U- 
ther,  related  the  event  that  bad  induced  him  to  embrace 
a  monastic  life :  "  God  grant,"  replied  the  worthy  mi- 
nor, **  that  you  may  not  have  mistaken  a  delosion  of 
the  devil  far  a  sign  from  heaven.*** 

There  was  then  in  Lutbef  little  of  that  which  made 
him  in  after  life  the  Reformer  of  the  Cburch.  Hie 
entering  into  a  convent  it  a  proof  of  thia.  It  waa  an 
act  in  that  spirit  of  a  past  age  from  which  he  waa  to  con< 
tribute  to  delivir  the  Chorch.  He  who  waa  about  to 
become  the  teacher  of  the  world,  was  as  yet  only  its 
serrile  imiutor.  A  new  stone  was  sdded  to  the  edi- 
fice of  superstition  bv  the  very  person  who  was  shortly 
to  overturn  it.  Lather  waa  then  looking  for  salvation 
In  himtdfy  in  works  and  observances ;  he  knew  not 
that  salvation  cometh  of  God  only.  He  sought  to  es- 
tablish his  own  righteoosness  and  his  own  glory, — be- 
iqg  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  and  glory  of  God. 
But  what  he  was  then  ignorant  of  he  soon  learned.  It 
waa  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth  that  the  great  change  ef- 
fected which  substituted  in  his  heart  God  and  His  wis- 
dom for  the  world  and  ito  traditions,  and  prepared  the 
mighty  revolution  of  which  he  waa  the  most  illustrious 
instrument. 

Martin  Lather,  on  entering  the  convent,  changed  his 
name,  and  took  that  of  Augustine.  **  What  can  be 
more  mad  and  impious,**  said  he,  in  relating  this  circum- 
stance, "  than  to  renounce  one*s  Christian  name  for  the 
aake  of  a  cowl  1  It  is  thus  the  popes  are  aahamed  of 
their  Christian  names,  and  show  thereby  that  they  are 
deaerters  from  Jesus  Christ.**t 

The  monks  hsd  received  him  joyfully.  It  waa  no 
amall  grttificatioD  to  their  self-love  to  see  the  univer- 
aity  forsaken  by  one  of  its  most  eminent  scbolftrs,  for 
a  house  of  their  order.  Nevertheless,  they  treated  him 
harshly,  and  impoaed  upon  him  the  meanest  offices. 
They  perhaps  wished  to  humble  the  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  to  teach  him  that  his  learning  did  not  raise 
him  above  his  brethren ;  and  thought,  moccover,  by  this 
method,  i:>  prevent  his  devoting  himself  to  his  studios, 
from  which  the  convent  would  derive  no  advantsge. 
The  former  master  of  arte  waa  obliged  to  perform  the 
functions  of  door-keeper,  to  open  and  shut  the  gates, 
to  wind  up  the  dock,  to  sweep  the  church,  to  clean 
the  rooms,  t  Then,  when  the  poor  monk,  who  waa  at 
onoe  porter,  sexton,  and  servant  of  the  cloister,  had 
finished  his  work :  **  Cum  saeeo  ptr  ct0*/a/«m<— With 
vour  bsg  throngh  the  town  !*'  cried  the  brothers  ;  and, 
loaded  with  bis  bread- bag,  he  was  obliged  to  go  through 
the  streeu  of  Erfurth,  hegging  from  bouse  t»  house, 
and  perhaps  at  the  doors  of  uose  very  persons  who 
had  l»een  either  his  friends  or  his  inferiors.  But  be 
bore  it  all.  Inclined,  from  his  natural  disposition,  to 
devote  himself  heartily  la  whatever  ho  undertook,  it 
waa  with  his  whole  soul  that  he  had  become  a  monk 
Boaides,  could  he  wish  to  spare  the  body  t  To  regard 
the  satisfying  of  the  flesh  t  Not  thus  could  he  acquire 
the  humility,  the  holiness,  that  he  had  come  to  seek 
within  the  walls  of  a  cloister  1 

The  poor  monk,  overwhelmed  with  toil,  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  every  mopient  he  could  snatch  from 
his  degrading  occupations.  He  sought  to  retire  apart 
from  Ua  companions,  and  give  himself  up  to  his  be- 
loved studies.  But  the  brethren  soon  perceived  this, 
came  about  him  with  murmura,  and  forced  him  to  leave 
his  books :  "  Come,  come  !  it  is  not  by  stody,  but  by 

*  Oott  geb  dass  es  nicht  sin  Bstnig  unJ  tsnlUich  Osqpsait 
sw.    (L.  Epp.  li.  p.  101.) 

t  On  OeoMit,  xzxiv.  t. 

t  Loea  immoada  paq(sre  eosctas  fait  (H  Adsml  Tit 
Lath.p.ioa.) 


beggiiig  bread,  com,  ^ggs,  fish,  meatt  and  oMmej,  thmt 

you  can  benefit  the  cloister.***  And  Luther  submitted, 
put  away  his  books,  and  resumed  his  bag.  Far  from, 
repenting  of  the  yoke  he  had  teken  upon  himself,  he 
resolved  to  go  through  with  it.  Then  it  was  that  the 
infleiibie  persevennce,  with  which  he  ever  prosecuted 
the  resolutions  he  had  once  formed,  b«>gan  to  develop 
itself.  His  patient  endurance  of  thia  rough  ussge  gave 
a  powerful  energy  to  his  will.  God  was  exercisinff  hioa 
first  with  amaH  trials,  that  he  might  learn  to  stend  firoa. 
iff  great  ones.  Besides,  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  from  the  inisemble  superstitions  under 
which  it  groaned,  it  was  necessary  that  he  ahould  feel 
the  weight  of  them.  To  empty  the  cup,  he  muat  drink 
it  to  the  very  dregs. 

This  severe  sppreoticeship  did  not,  however,  laat  so 
loqg  as  lAither  might  have  feared.  The  prior  of  the 
convent,  upon  the  intercession  of  the  university  of 
which  Lather  was  a  member,  freed  him  from  the  meaia 
offices  the  monks  had  imposed  upon  him.  The  youi^ 
monk  then  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  seal.  The 
works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  those 
of  St.  Augustine,  attracted  his  attention.  The  ex- 
position which  this  celebrated  doctor  has  written  upoa 
the  Psalms,  and  his  book  concerning  the  letter  and  the 
spirit,  were  his  favourite  reading.  Nothing  atnick  him 
so  much  as  the  opinions  of  this  father  upon  the  corrup-  ' 
tion  of  man*s  will,  and  upon  the  flrace  of  God.  He 
felt,  in  his  own  experience,  the  reality  of  that  corrup- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  that  grace.  The  words  of 
St.  Augustine  found  an  echo  in  his  heart :  if  he  could 
have  belonged  to  any  other  school  than  that  of  Christ, 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  been  that  of  the  doctor  of 
Hippo.  He  almost  knew  by  heart  the  words  of  Peter 
d*  A  illy  and  of  Gabriel  Biel.  He  was  struck  with  an 
observation  of  the  former,  that  if  the  Chorch  had  not 
decided  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to 
allow  that  we  really  receive  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Holv  aacrament,  and  not  mere  accidente. 

He  alao  atodied  wi'.h  attention  Occam  and  Gerson, 
who  hsd  so  freely  expressed  themselves  concerning  the 
authority  of  the'popes.  To  this  course  of  reading  ho 
united  other  exercises.  He  was  hesrd  publicly  to  un- 
ravel the  moat  complicated  argumenta,  and  extricate 
himself  from  labyrinths  whence  others  could  find  no 
outlet     His  hearers  were  astonished,  t 

But  it  was  not  to  gain  the  credit  of  being  a  great 
genius  thst  he  enter^  a  cloiater ;  it  was  to  find  the 
altmento  of  ptet^  to  God.t  He  regarded  these  puisuito 
only  as  recrestions. 

%  He  loved,  above  all,  to  draw  wiadom  from  the  pore 
spring  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  found  in  the  convent 
a  Bible,  fastened  by  a  chain.  He  had  conatant  recourse 
to  this  chained  Bible.  He  understood  but  little  of  the 
Word ;  but  still  it  waa  his^ost  absorbing  study.  Some- 
times be  woold  mediteto  on  a  single  passage  for  a  whole 
day ;  another  time  he  learned  by  heart  some  paru  of 
the  propheto ;  but,  above  all,  he  wished  to  acquire,  from 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  know- 
ledge bf  God*s  will — to  increase  in  reverence  for  His 
name—and  to  nourish  hb  faith  by  the  sure  testimor^ 
of  the  word.^ 

It  was  apparently  at  this  period,  that  he  began  to 
study  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals,  and,  by  this  mesn% 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  perfect  snd  uiefu.  J 
his  printed  \vcrk5— the  translaliou  of  the  Bible.  He 
made  use  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Reuohlin,  which 

*  Selneoeeri  Orat  de  Lath. 

f  In  aiaputationibns  pnUioto  labyrinthos  allit  ineztricBbilfli, 
dJscne  multi*  admlrantibiM  ezplicabat  (Melascth  V it.  Loth.) 

t  Id  eo  vite  reaere  non  fsmam  ingenii,  sed  olisi<saU  pi«tatii 
querplMt.    (MeUaeth  Vit.  Liith) 

^UtArmistflstiaioniisalerBttinioremetfideai     (IM^ 
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Iwd  Joflt  Bppetred.  John  Ltngt,  i  brother  in  th«  eon- 
rent,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Qroek  and  Hebrew,  ami 
with  whom  he  alwaya  maintained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, probably  assiaied  him  at  the  oataet.  He  also 
made  much  uae  of  the  learned  comments  of  Nicholas 
Lyra,  who  died  in  1340.  It  was  thia  circumstance  that 
made  Pflug  (afterward  bishop  of  Naumbarg)  remark  : 
**  Si  Lyra  non  lyroiget,  Luikenu  non  »aUa»iet — If 
Lyra  had  not  played  hialyre,  Luther  had  never  danced."* 
•  The  yoang  monk  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
BO  much  zeal,  that  often,  for  two  or  three  weeka  to- 
gether,  he  would  omit  the  prescribed  prayers.  Bat  he 
was  soon  alarmed  by  the  thought  that  he  had  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  his  order.  Then  he  shut  himself 
up  to  redeem  his  negligence  ;  he  set  himself  to  repeat 
conscientiously  all  his  omitted  prayers  without  think- 
ing of  his  necessary  food.  On  one  occasion  he  passed 
aeven  weeks  almoat  without  sleep. 

Burning  with  the  desire  after  tnat  holiness  which  he 
bad  sought  in  the  cloister,  Luther  gave  himself  up  to 
all  the  rigour  of  an  ascetic  life.  He  endeavoured  to 
crucify  the  flesh  by  fasting,  macerations,  and  watch- 
ings  t  Shot  up  in  his  cell,  aa  in  a  prison,  he  was  con- 
tinually struggling  against  the  evil  thoughts  and  inclin- 
ations of  his  heart.  A  little  breed,  a  aingle  herring, 
were  often  his  only  food.  Indeed,  he  waa  conatito- 
tionatly  abstemious.  So  it  was  that  his  friends  have 
often  seen  him^ven  sfter  he  had  learned  that  heaven 
waa  not  to  be  purchased  by  abstinence — content  himself 
with  the  poorest  food,  and  go  four  days  together  without 
anting  or  drinking.^  This  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  a  credible  witness,  Melancthon  ;  and  we  see  from 
this  how  tittle  attention  is  doe  to  the  fablea  which 
ignorance  and  prejudice  have  circulated  as  to  intempe- 
rance in  Luther.  Nothins  waa  too  great  a  sacrifice, 
at  the  period  we  speak  ou  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
holy  to  gain  heaven.  Never  did  the  Romish  Church 
contain  a  monk  of  more  piety  ;  never  did  a  cloister 
witness  efforts  mord  sincere  and  unwearied  to  purchase 
eternal  happiness.^  When  Luther,  become  a  Re- 
former,  declared  that  heaven  could  not  be  thus  pur- 
chased, he  knew  well  what  he  said  :  "  Verily,'*  wrote 
ho,  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  "  I  was  a  devont  monk, 
and  followed  the  roles  of  my  order  so  strictly,  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  all.  If  ever  a  monk  entered  into  hea- 
Ton  bv  his  monkish  merits,  certainly  I  should  have  ob- 
tained an  entrance  there.  All  the  monks  who  knew 
mo  will  confirm  this ;  and  if  it  had  lasted  much  longer, 
I  should  have  become  literally  a  martyr,  through  watch- 
ings,  prsyer,  reading,  and  other  labours.'*!! 

We  spproach  the  period  which  made  Luther  a  Mw 
man  ;  ami,  by  discovering  to  him  the  unfathomable  love 
of  God,  created  in  him  the  power  to  declare  it  to  the 
world. 

Luther  did  not  find,  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister 
and  monkish  perfection,  the  peace  he  was  in  quest  of. 
He  wanted  an  assurance  that  he  was  saved.  This  was 
the  great  want  of  his  soul ;  without  it  he  could  not  rest. 
Bat  the  fears  which  bad  shaken  him  in  the  world, 
pursued  him  to  his  cell.  Nay  more,  they  increased 
there,  and  the  least  cry  of  bis  conscience  seemed  to 
resound  beneath  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  cloister.  God 
had  led  him  thither,  that  he  might  learn  to  know  him- 
aelf,  and  to  despair  of  his  own  strength  or  virtues. 

*Oese1k.  d.  deatsch.   Bibelfibersetsung. 

t  Samraa  diactpUna  tevoritate  ae  ipse  regit,  at  onuiilms  ex- 
sroitiit  lectiooua,  ditputationum,  J^nnlorum,  preenm,  ouuies 
'—ge  lopenO.    (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 


t  Erat  enim  natiii<  valde  modioi  cibi  et  potas ;  vidi  contin- 
Us  qaatnor  diebus,  oom  qnidem  reote  valeret,  pranrat  nihil 
aa«Dt«iD  aut  bibentem.    (Melanoth.  Vita  Lath.) 
^Strenae  ia  ttadiit  et  exercitiii  spizitnalibos  militaTH  ile 
Dto  anaia  quatuor.    (Coehiaua,  1) 

I  UOpp.  Qfr.)  shL  9ttOB. 


His  conscience,  enlightened  by  tho  Divine  Word,  tan^ 
him  what  it  waa  to  be  holy  ;  but  he  was  filled  with 
terror  at  finding,  neither  in  hia  heart  nor  in  his  life,  the 
tranacript  of  that  holineaa  which  he  contemplated  with 
wonder  in  the  Word  of  God.  Melancholy  diacoverv  ' 
and  one  that  is  msde  by  every  sincere  man.  No 
righteousness  within  ;  no  righteousness  in  outward 
action :  everywhere  omiaaion  of  duty — ain,  pollution. 
The  more  ardent  Lother'a  natural  character,  the  more 
powerful  waa  thia  aecret  and  constant  reaiatance  of  hie 
nature  to  that  which  ia  good,  and  the  deeper  did  it 
plunge  him  into  deapair. 

The  monka  and  theologiana  encouraged  him  to  do 
good  worka,  and  in  that  way  aatiafy  the  divine  juatice. 
*  But  what  works,*'  thought  he,  *'  can  proceed  out  of 
a  heart  like  mine  1  How  can  I,  with  worka  polUited 
even  in  their  source  and  motive,  atand  before  a  HoW 
Judge  V  **  I  waa,  in  the  eight  of  God,  a  mat  sinner,*' 
saya  he  ;  **  and  I  could  not  think  it  possible  for  me  to 
appease  him  with  my  meritg." 

He  waa  agitated  and  dejected ;  ahunning  the  trivial 
and  dull  diacourae  of  the  monks.  The  latter,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  tempestuous  heavings  of  his  soul, 
watehcN^  him  with  astonishment,*  while  they  complain- 
ed of  hia  silent  and  unsocial  manners.  One  dsy,  Uoch- 
Ubus  tells  us,  while  mass  was  performing  in  the  chapel, 
Luther's  abstraction  led  him  thither,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  choir  in  the  midst  of  the  monks,  deiected 
and  in  anguish  of  mind.  The  prieat  had  bowed  before 
the  altar — the  incenaewas  offered,  the  Gloria  chaunted, 
and  the  gospel  was  being  read,  when  the  unhappy  monk, 
unable  to  suppress  his  mental  torment,  exclaimed, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  *i  It  is  not  I — ^it  is  not  I."t 
The  monks  were  all  amazement,  and  the  solemnity 
was  for  an  instant  intenupted.  Luther  may,  perhaps, 
have  thought  he  heard  aome  reproach  of  which  ho  knew 
himaelf  guiltless ;  or  he  may  have  meant,  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  declare  himaelf  undeserving  of  being  of  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  Cbrist*s  death  had  brought 
eternal  life.  Acccord^ng  to  Cochl«os,  the  gospel  of 
the  day  was  the  account  of  the  dumb  man  out  of  whom 
Jesus  cast  a  devil.  Possibly  Luther's  ezclamstion  (if 
the  stoi^  be  true,)  had  reference  to  this  fact,  and  that 
reaembling  the  damoniac,  in  beinff  like  him  speechless, 
he  by  his  cry  protested  that  his  suence  was  owing  to  a 
different  cause  from  dsmoniacal  possession.  Indeed, 
Cocfaleos  tells  us,  that  the  monks  did  sometimes  aacribo 
the  mental  distreeaes  of  their  brother  to  a  aecret  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  and  that  writer  aj^ars  himself 
to  have  shared  in  the  opinion. t 

A  tender  conscience  led  ■him  to  regard  the  least  sin 
as  a  great  crime.  No  sooner  had  be  detected  it,  than 
he  laboured  to  expiate  it  by  the  strictest  self-denisl ; 
and  that  aerved  only  to  make  him  feel  the  inutility  of 
all  human  remedies.  "  I  tormented  myself  to  death," 
aays  he,  **  to  procure  for  my  troubled  heart  and  agitated 
conscience  peace  in  the  presence  of  God  :  but  encom* 
passed  with  thick  dsrkness,  I  nowhere  found  peace." 

All  the  practices  of  monkish  hdliness,  whicn  quieted 
so  many  droway  consciences  around  him,  and  to  which 
in  hia  agony  of  mind  he  had  recourte,  aoon  evinced 
themselves  to  bo  useless  prescriptions  of  an  empirical 
quackery  in  religion.  **  When  during  the  time  I  was 
a  monk,  I  felt  temptations  aasail  me,  T  am  a  loat  roan, 
thought  I.  Immediately  I  resorted  to  a  thousand 
methbda  to  appeaae  the  reproachea  of  my  heart.  I  con- 
fessed every  day.  But  all  that  was  of  no  use.  Then, 
overwhelmed  with  dejection,  I  distressed  myself  by  the 

•YiraieitfiratinratnonnihailngQlafitatishabera.  (Coell 

iBUS,  1.) 

t  Cum  ....  repenta  ceelderit  vocifezans :  Nob  sua !  bob 
sum !    (Cochlvui,  1.) 
I  Ex  occulto  allqao  euin  senaene  eomkiarie.   (lb.) 
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araltitode  of  my  theoghu.  See,  taid  I  to  mysalf,  thou 
•It  ennoQi,  impatient,  pastiooate ;  thenfore,  wretch 
that  tboQ  art !  it  is  of  no  uee  to  thee  to  have  entered 
inte  this  bolj  order/' 

And  yet  Luther,  imbaed  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  had  from  his  youth  deemed  the  remedies  of  which 
he  now  experienced  the  inefficacy,  the  certain  cure  of 
a  aick  soul.  What  was  to  be  thought  of  this  strange 
discoTory  which  he  had  just  made  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cloister  f  One  may  then  live  in  the  aanctoary,  and  yet 
cany  within  a  man  of  sin.  He  has  obtained  another 
garment,  but  not  another  heart ;  his  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed ;  where  shall  he  turn  1  All  these  rules  and 
observances,  can  they  be  mere  inveniiona  1  Such  a 
supposition  appeared  to  him  one  moment  aa  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  deTil—and  the  next,  an  irresistible  truth. 
Struggling  either  against  the  holy  voice  which  spoke  in 
Ais  heart,  or  against  the  venerable  institutions  which 
nad  the  sanction  of  ages,  Luther*8  existence  was  a  con- 
tinued conflict.  The  young  monk  moved,  like  a  spectre, 
through  the  looff  corridors  of  the  cloisters  with  sighs 
and  groans.  His  bodily  powers  failed,  his  strength 
forsook  him  ;•  sometimes  he  was  motionless,  as  if  dead.* 
'  One  day,  overcome  with  sadness,  he  shut  himself  in 
his  cell,  and  lot  several  days  and  niebu  suffered  no  one 
to  approach  him.  One  of  his  friends,  Lucas  Edember- 
ger,  uneaay  about  the  unhappy  monk,  and  having  some 
presetitiment  of  his  stale,  took  with  him  some  young 
boys,  choral  singers,  and  went  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  cell.  No  one  opened  or  answered.  The  good 
Edemberger,  still  mo^  alarmed,  broke  open  the  door, 
and  discovered  Luther  stretched  on  the  floor  in  uncon- 
sciousness, and  without  any  sign  of  life.  His  friend 
tried  in  vain  to  recall  his  senses,  but  he  continued 
motionless.  Then  the  young  choristers  beffan  to  sing 
a  sweet  hymn.  Their  clear  voices  acted  like  a  chann 
on  the  poor  monk,  to  whom  music  had  always  been  a 
■ourco  of  delight,  and  bv  slow  de^ees  his  strenp^  and 
consciousness  returned. t  But  if  for  a  few  mstants 
music  oould  restore  to  him  a  degree  of  serenity,  another 
and  more  powerful  remedy  was  needed  for  the  cure  of 
bis  malady  ;  there  was  needed  that  sweet  snd  penetra- 
ting sound  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  voice  of  God. 
He  felt  this  to  be  his  want.  Accordingly  his  sufferings 
and  fears  impelled  him  to  study  with  unwearied  xeal 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  t 

Luther  was  not  the  first  monk  who  had  passed 
throu^  these  conflicts.  The  cloisters  often  enveloped 
in  their  dark  walls  abominable  vices,  which,  if  they  nad 
been  revealed,  would  have  made  an  upright  mind 
ahndder ;  but  often  also  thev  concealed  Christian  vir- 
taes,  which  grew  up  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  aalutarv 
retirement ;  and  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  forth 
to  view,  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
They  who  possessed  theae  virtues,  living  only  with 
each  other  and  with  God,  drew  no  attention  from 
without,  and  were  often  unknown  even  to  the  email 
convent  in  which  they  were  enclosed ;  their  life  was 
known  only  to  God.  At  times  these  humble  recluses 
fell  into  that  mystic  theology,  the  melancholy  failing  of 
the  nobleat  minds,  which  in  an  eariier  age  had  been  the 
delight  of  the  first  monks  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  wears  out  unprofiubly  the  aouls  in  which  it 
nigns. 

out  whenever  one  of  these  men  was  cslled  to  fill  a 
distinguished  post,  he  manifested  virtues  of  which  the 
•alutary  effecU  were  loi^  and  widely  felt.     The  candle 

*  Scpe  sum  eogitantem  sttenthis  de  lr&  Bel,  sat  de  mirsib- 
dis  ponarum  exsmplis,  tabitotsnti  tsrrsnss  ooncutiebaDt,  at 
pene  exaaimsrator.    (Melancth.  Vita  Loth.) 

f  86okend.p.6a. 

I  Hoe  stndiiim  nt  naffis  sxpeoteret,  illis  snis  doloribas  et 
pavozibosmevebatar.    (Melaacth.  Ylta  Lath.) 


being  placed  on  the  candleatick,  gave  light  to  afl  the 
house ;  many  were  awakened  by  tbie  lipit.  Thus  it 
was  that  these  pious  souls  were  propagated  firiMn 

feneration  to  genention :  and  they  were  shining  like 
istant  torches  in  the  very  periods  when  the  cloistexv 
were  often  only  the  impure  receptacles  of  darkneae. 

There  was  a  yoong  man  who  nad  thna  distin|[aiflhed 
himself  in  one  of  the  convents  in  Germany.  .  Hu  name 
was  John  Staupitz ;  he  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Misnia.  From  eariy  youth  he  had  been 
marked  by  a  taste  for  letters  and  a  love  of  virtoe.* 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  retirement,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  learning.  But  he  soon  found  that 
philosophy,  and  the  study  of  nature,  could  do  nothing 
for  our  eternal  salvation. 

He,  therefore,  began  to  study  divinity.  But  he 
especially  endeavourra  to  join  obedience  with  know- 
ledge. "  For,*'  aays  one  of  his  biographers,  '*  it  is  in 
vain  to  call  ourselves  divines,  if  we  do  not  confirm  that 
noble  title  by  our  lives."  The  study  of  the  Bible  and 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  knowledee  of  himself,  the  war  be, 
like  Luther,  had  to  wage  with  the  deceitfulness  and 
lusts  of  his  own  heart — led  him  to  the  Saviour.  He 
found  in  faith  in  Christ,  peace  to  Ms  soul.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Election  by  Grace  especially  engaged 
his  thoughts.  The  uprightness  of  his  -life,  the  depth 
of  his  learning,  the  eloquence  of  his  speech,  no  lees 
than  a  striking  exterior  and  dignified  manners,t  recom- 
mended him  to  his  contemporaries.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Frederic  the  Wise,  honoured  him  with  his 
friendship,  employed  him  in  several  embassies,  and 
founded  under  his  direction  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg. .  Staupitz  was  the  first  professor  of  divinity  in 
that  achool,  from  whence  the  light  waa  one  day  to  ieaiie 
to  enlighten  the  achools  and  churchea  of  so  many 
nationa.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
in  place  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  became  provin- 
ial  of  his  order  in  Thoringia  and  Saxony,  and  after- 
ward Vicar-ffoneral  of  the  Auguatines  for  all  Germany. 
Staupitz  deeply  lamented  the  corruption  of  morale 
and  the  errors  of  doctrine  which  then  devastated  the 
Church.  Hie  writings  on  **the  love  of  God,'*  *'on 
Christian  faith,*'  and  *'  conformity  with  the  death  of 
Christ,**  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Luther,  give 
proof  of  this.  But  he  considered  the  first  of  these  two 
evils  as  much  gtodxer  than  the  latter.  Besides,  the 
gentleness  and  indecision  of  his  chsracter,  hia  desire 
not  to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  which  he  thought 
assigned  to  him,  made  him  more  fit  to  be  the  restorer 
of  a  convent  than  the  Reform^  of  the  Church.  He 
w^ld  have  wished  to  raiae  none  but  men  of  diatin- 

guilhed  charactera  to  offices  of  importance,  but  not 
nding  them,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
others.      **We  must,"  said  be,  '*  plough  with  such 
horses  ss  we  can  find  ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  hoites,  • 
we  must  plough  with  oxen.'*| 

We  hsve  seen  the  anguish,  and  internal  atruffgles 
which  Luther  underwent  in  the  convent  of  Erfuith. 
At  this  period  the  visit  of  the  vicar-seneral  wu 
announced.  Staupitz,  in  fact,  arrived  m  hia  usuat 
visitation  of  inspection.  The  friend  of  Frederic,  the 
founder  of  the  university  of  Wiitcmberg,  the  chief  of 
the  Augustines,  cast  a  benevolent  look  upon  those 
monks  who  were  subject  to  his  authority.  Soon  one 
of  the  brothers  attracted  his  notice.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  middle  stature,  reduced  by  study,  fssting,  ana 
watching,  so  that  you  might  count  his  bones. ^  His 
eyes,  which  were  afterward  compared  to  a- falcon's^ 

*  Ateneria  imgntoaUt  genenMo  aziimi  impatu  ad  virtntse 
et  eniditsin  dootrinsan  oontendit  (Meloh.  Adsm.  Vita 
BtanpizU) 

t  Cforporii  fonna  stqne  ttatura  coagpicuns.    (CochL  3.) 
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weretvnk;  his  demetnoiur  wm  dejected  ;  bieconnte- 
iMDce  expressed  a  soul  sffitated  with  seTere  conflicts, 
but  ^et  strong  and  capable  of  endurance.  There  was 
in  his  whole  appearance  something  grave,  melancholy, 
and  solemn.  Slaupiti,  who  bad  acquired  discernment 
bj  long  eiperience,  easily  discerned  what  was  passing 
in  that  mind,  and  at  once  distinguished  the  young  monk 
from  all  his  companions.  He  felt  drawn  toward  him, 
had  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  his  singular  destiny,  and 
«oon  experienced  for  bis  inferior  a  paternal  interest. 
fi«,  like  Luther,  had  been  called  to  strucgle  ;  he  could, 
therefore,  understand  bis  feelings.  He  could,  above 
all,  show  him  the  path  to  that  peace  which  he  bad 
himself  found.  What  he  was  tdd  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  induced  the  young  Augustine  to  enter  the 
convent,  increased  his  sympalhjr.  He  enjoined  the 
prior  to  treat  him  with  more  mildness.  He  availed 
himaelf  of  the  opportunities  his  office  afforded  for 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  young  monk.  He 
approached  him  affectionately,  and  endeavoured  in 
«verY  way  to  overcome  the  timidity  of  the  novice — a 
timidity  increased  by  the  respect  and  fear  that  he  felt 
for  a  person  of  rank  so  exalted  as  that  of  Staupitz. 

The  heart  of  ^utber,  which  had  remained  closed 
nnder  harsh  treatment,  at  last  opened  and  expanded 
to  the  sweet  beams  of  love.  "As  in  water,  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 
XProv.  27  :  9.)  Staupitz's  heart  responded  to  that  of 
Luther.  The  vicar-general  understood  Attn.  The 
monk  felt  toward  him  a  confidence  till  then  unknoWn. 
He  opened  to  him  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  he  described 
the  horrid' thougl^ts  that  distressed  him,  and  hence 
ensued,  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth,  conversations  full 
of  wisdom  and  instruction. 

'*  It  is  in  vain,"  said  the  dejected  Luther  to  Staupitz, 
*'  that  I  make  promises  to  God ;  sin  is  always  too 
atrong  for  me.*' 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  answered  the  vicar-general,  looking 
back  on  his  own  experience,  **  I  have  vowed  to  the 
holy  Grod  more  than  a  thousand  times  that  I  would  live 
a  holy  life,  and  never  have  I  kept  mv  vow !  I  now 
make  no  more  vows,  for  I  know  well  1  shall  not  keep 
-them.  If  God  will  not  be  merciful  to  me  for  Christ's 
aake,  and  grant  me  a  happy  death  when  I  leave  this 
world,  I  cannot,  v^ith  all  my  vows  and  good  works, 
atand  before  him.     I  most  perish."* 

The  young  monk  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of  divine 
justice.  He  confesses  all  his  fears.  The  unspeak- 
able holiness  of  God—his  sovereiffn  maieaty  fill  him 
with  awe.  Who  can  endure  the  day  of  his  coming  1 
Who  can  stand  when  He  appearethi 

Staupitz  resumed.  He  knew  where  he  had  found 
peace,  and  it  was  in  bis  heart  to  tell  the  young  man. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  '*  do  you  distreas  yourself  with  these 
apeculations  and  high  thoughts  1  Look  to  the  wounds 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood  which  he  has  shed  for 
you ;  it  is  there  you  will  see  the  mercy  of  God. 
Instead  of  torturing  youraelf  for  your  faults,  cast 
yourself  into  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer.  Trust  in 
him — in  the  righteousness  of  his  life,  in  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  hb  death.  Do  not  abrink  from  him ;  God 
is  not  against  you ;  it  is  you  who  are  estranged  and 
averse  from  God.  Listen  to  the  Son  of  God.  He 
became  man  to  assure  you  of  the  divine  favour.  He 
aaya  to  you,  *  You  are  my  sheep  ;  you  hear  my  voice ; 
none  shall  pluck  you  out  of  my  band.'  "t 

But  Luther  could  not  find  in  himself  the  repentance 
•he  thought  necessary  to  his  salvation ;  he  answered, 
(and  it  is  the  usual  answer  of  distressed  and  timid 
niinds,)  **  How  can  I  dare  believe  in  the  favour  of 
Qed,  so  long  as  there  is  no  real  conversion  1  I  most 
be  diuiged  before  He  can  receive  me." 
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His  venerable  guide  proves  to  him  that  there  eaii  ba 
no  real  conversion,  so  long  as  man'  fears  God  as  a 
severe  judge.  **What  wm  ]fou  say,  then,"  cries 
Luther,  "to  so  many  consciences,  to  whom  era 
prescribed  a  thousand  insupportable  penances  in  order 
to  gain  heaven  1" 

Then  he  hears  this  answer  from  the  vicar-genertl ; 
or  rather,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  comes  from  a  man ; 
it  seems  to  him  a  voice  resounding  from  heavta.* 
"  There  is,"  said  Staupitz,  **  no  true  repentance  hot 
that  which  begins  in  tne  love  of  God  and  of  righte- 
ousness.t  That  which  some  fancy  to  be  the  end  of 
repentance  is  only  ite  beginning.  In  order  to  be  filled 
with  the  love  of  that  which  is  good,  you  must  first  be 
filled  with  the  love  of  God.  If  you  wish  to  be  really 
converted,  do  not  follow  these  mortifications  and 
penances.     Love  him  who  has  first  loved  you. 

Luther  listens  and  listens  again.  These  consolatione 
fill  him  with  a  joy  before  unknown,  and  impart  to  him 
new  li^ht.  "  It  is  Jesus  Christ,"  thinks  he  in  his  heart ; 
**  yes,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  himself  who  comforts  me  so 
wonderfully  by  these  sweet  and  salutary  words."! 

These  words,  indeed,  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
young  monk  like  a  sharp  arrow  ftom  the  bow  of  a  strong 
man .9  In  order  to  repentance,  we  must  love  God  ! 
Guided  by  thianew  light,  he  consulted  the  Scriptures. 
He  looked  to  all  the  passages  which  speak  of  repent- 
ance and  conversion.  These  words,  so  dreaded  hither- 
to, (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  become  to  him  an 
agreeable  pastime  and  tne  sweetest  refreshment.  All 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  once  alarmed*  him, 
seemed  now  to  run  to  him  from  all  sides,  to  smile,  to 
spring  op,  and  play  around  him.  It 

*'  Before,"  he  exclaims,  "  though  I  carefully  dissem- 
bled with  God  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart,  and  though 
I  tried  to  express  a  love  for  him,  which  was  only  a 
constraint  and  a  mere  fiction,  there  waa  no  word  in  the 
Scripture  more  bitter  to  me  than  that  of  repentance. 
But  now  there  is  not  one  more  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
me.i*  Oh !  how  blessed  are  all  God's  precepts,  when 
we  read  them  not  in  books  alone,  but  in  the  precious 
wounds  of  the  Saviour."** 

However,  Luther,  though  comforted  by  the  words 
of  Staupits,  sometimes  relapsed  into  depression.  Sm 
was  again  felt  in  his  timid  conscience,  and  then,  to  the 
joy  of  salvation,  succeeded  all  his  former  despair.  "  Oh, 
my  sin !  my  sin !  my  sin !"  cried  the  young  monk, 
one  dav  in  the  presence  of  the  vicar-general,  and  in  a 
tone  or  the  bitterest  grief.  **  Well,  would  you  be  only 
the  semblance  of  a  sinner,"  replieH  the  latter,  *^  and 
have  only  the  semblance  of  a  Saviouk  ?"  And  then 
Staupitz  added,  with  authority  :  **  Know  that  Jesoe 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  those  even  who  are  real  and 
great  sinners^  and  deservins  of  utter  condemnation." 

It  was  not  only  the  sin  that  he  found  in  his  heart 
that  troubled  Luther :  to  the  doubts  of  his  conscience 
were  sdded  those  of  his  reason.  If  the  holy  precepts 
of  the  Bible  distressed  him,  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  divine  word  increased  his  distress.  The  truth, 
which  is  the  great  instnunent  by  means  of  which  God 

*  Te  vdttt  •  c<b1o  ■oosBtem  aooepimus.  (L.  Bpp.  i.  lU,  ad 
Staupitiam,  80  Mali.  1618.)  ^     rr 

t  PoDnitentia  vero  non  est,  nisi  qvm  sb  amors Jostitia  sk  Del 
incipit,  fcc.    (Ibid.) 

I  Meafni  inter  J'leimdisiimss  et  lalatsret  fiilralas  tuas,  qui- 
bus  ne  solet  Donxintti  Jesus  miriAce  consoiarl.    (Ibid.)  < 

^  H«iit  hoc  ver'jum  toum  in  me,  slcut  isgittapote&tis  acuta 
(Ibid.) 

tj  £oce  JocttBilRsiBam  ladum ;  verba  ondique  ntXhi  eoIl» 
default  planeqiM  Saoic  seateati*  arridebant  et  assoltabant  (L. 
Epp>  i.  110,  ad  Staapiftiam,  30  MaU.  1618.) 

IT  Nunc  nihil  dolciut  sut  grstlut  mihi  lonat  qusm  poBitsfr 
tia,lcc.    (Ibid.) 

**  Its  antra  duloeacnnt  pnacepta  Pel,  qnando  non  in  llbris 
tantum,  aed  in  vulberibua  dolaba^  Batvatoris  li^(«Dda  i» 
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ffiVet  peace  to  men,  mast  necesBarily  begin  by  taking 
from  him  that  false  confidence  which  is  his  ruin.  The 
doctrine  of  election  especially  troubled  the  young  man, 
and  launched  him  into  a  field  difficult  indeed  to  explore^ 
Must  he  believe  that  it  was  man  who  first  chose  God  for 
his  portion  ?  or  that  it  was  God  who  first  chose  man  1 
The  Bible,  history,  daily  experience,  the  writings  of 
Aognstine,  all  had  shown  him  that  we  must  always  snd 
in  everything  refer  in  the  last  case  to  that  sovereign 
will  by  which  everything  exists,  and  upon  which  every- 
thing depends.  But  his  ardent  mind  desired  to  go 
farther.  He  wished  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  God,  to  unveil  his  mysteries,  to  see  the  invisi- 
ble, and  comprehend  the  incomprehensible.  Sisopitz 
checked  him.  He  persuaded  him  not  to  attempt  to 
fathom  God,  who  hideth  himself ;  but  to  confine  him- 
■elf  to  what  he  has  revealed  of  his  character  in  Christ. 
^  Look  at  the  wounds  of  Christ,*'  said  he,  "  and  you 
will  there  see  shining  clearly  the  purpose  of  /God  to- 
ward men.  We  cannot  understand  God  out  of  Christ. 
*  In  Christ  you  will  see  what  I  am  and  what  I  require,* 
hath  the  Lord  said ;  *  you  will  not  see  it  elsewhere, 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.'  "* 

The  vicar-general  did  yet  more.  He  brought  Luther 
to  acknowledge  the  fatherly  design  of  God's  providence 
in  permitting  these  temptations  and  varied  struggles 
with  which  bis  soul  had  to  contend.  He  made  him  see 
them  in  a  light  well  suited  to  revive  his  spirit.  God 
prepares  for  himself  by  such  trials  the  souls  which  he 
destines  to  some  important  work.  We  must  prove  the 
vessel  before  we  launch  it  on  the  mighty  deep.  If 
education  is  necessary  for  every  man,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular education  neceaaary  for  those  who  are  to  in- 
flaence  the  generation  in  which  they  live.  '  This  is  what 
Staopitz  represented  to  the  monk  of  Erfurth.  "  It  is 
not  for  nothing,"  said  he,  "  that  God  proves  you  ij  so 
many  trials;  however,  you  will  see,  there  are  ^eat 
things  in  which  he  will  make  use  of  you  aa  his  mmis- 
ter." 

These  words,  which  Luther  heard  with  wonder  and 
humility,  filled  him  with  courage,  and  discovered  to 
him,  in  himself,  powers  which  he  had  not  even  auspect- 
ed.  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  an  enlightened 
friend  gradually  revealed  the  strong  man  to  himself. 
Staopitz  did  not  stop  there.  He  gave  him  valuable 
directions  for  his  studies.  He  advised  him  to  derive 
henceforth  all  his  divinity  irom  the  Bible,  laying  aside 
the  systems  of  .the  schools.  **  Let  the  study  ff  the 
Scriptures,"  said  he,  **  be  your  favourite  occupation." 
Never  was  better  advice,  or  belter  followed.  But  what 
espectallv  delighted  Luther,  was  the  present  that  Stau- 
pitz  made  him  of  a  Bible.  At  last  he  himself  pos- 
sessed that  treasure  which,  until  that  hour,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  either  in  the  library  of  the  University, 
or  at  the  chain  in  the  convent,  or  in  the  cell  of  a  friend. 
From  that  time  he  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  especial- 
ly St.  Paurs  Epi^tlea,  with  increasing  zeaL  His  onlv 
other  reading  was  the  works  of  Sl  Augustine.  All 
that  he  read  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind. 
His  struggles  had  prepared  him  to  understand  the  work. 
The  soil  had  been  deeply  ploughed ;  the  incorruptible 
seed  took  deep  root.  When  Staupitz  left  Erfurth,  a 
new  light  had  arisen  upon  Luther. 

Still  the  work  was  not  finished.  The  vicar-general 
had  prepared  it.  God  reserved  the  completion  of  it  for 
a  more  humble  instrument.  The  conscience  of  the 
young  Augustine  hsd  not  yet  found  repose.  His  health 
at  last  sunk  under  the  exertions  and  stretch  of  his  mind. 
He  waa  attacked  with  a  malady  that  brought  him  to  the 
gates  of  the  grave.  It  was  then  the  second  year  of  his 
abode  at  the  convent.  All  hia  anguish  and  terrors  re- 
uned  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  own  impurity 
•L.Opp.  (W.)xzU.p.480. 


and  God's  holiness  again  diaturbed  his  mind.  Otm 
day,  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  despsir,  an  olA 
monk  entered  his  cell,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  Lu- 
ther opened  his  heart  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  witia 
the  fears  that  disquieted  him.  The  respectable  old 
man  was  incapable  of  entering  into  all  his  doubts,  sa 
Staupitz  had  done ;  but  be  knew  his  Credo^  and  be  had 
found  there  something  to  comfort  his  own  heart.  He 
thought  he  would  apply  the  same  remedy  to  the  yoong 
brother.  Calling  his  attention  therefore  to  ihe  Apostles' 
creed,  which  Luther  had  learnt  in  his  early  chiklhood 
at  the  achool  of  Mansfeld,  the  old  monk  ottered  in  erm- 
plicity  this  article:  *\  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of 
n'fu."  These  simple  words,  ingenuously  recited  fay 
the  pious  brother  at  a  critical  moment,  shed  sweet  con- 
solation in  the  mind  of  Luther.  **  I  believe,"  repeated 
he  to  himaelf  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  "  I  believe  the 
remission  of  sins."  **  Ah,"  said  the  monk,  "  you  must 
not  only  believe  that  David's  or  Peter's  sins  are  for* 
given  :*  the  devils  believe  that.  The  commsndment 
of  God  is,  that  we  believe  our  own  sins  are  forgiven." 
Haw  sweet  did  this  commandment  appear  to  poor. 
Luther!  "Hear  what  St.  Bernard  aays  in  his  die* 
course  on  the  Annunciation,"  added  the  old  brother. 
**  The  testimony  which  the  Holy  Ghost  appliea  to  yoni 
heart  is  this :  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.* " 

From  that  moment  the  light  shone  into  the  heart  of 
the  young  monk  of  Erfurth.  The  word  of  Grace  wns 
pronounced,  and  be  believed  it.  He  renounced  the 
thought  of  meriting  salvation  ;  and  trusted  himself  with 
confidence  to  God*s  grace  in  Christ  Jeaus.  He  did 
not  perceive  the  consequence  of  the  principle  he  ad« 
mitted ;  he  was  still  sincerely  attached  to  the  church  .; 
and  yet  he  waa  thenceforward  independent  of  it ;  for 
he  had  received  sslvation  from  God  himself;  and 
Romish  Catholicism  waa  virtually  extinct  to  him. 
From  that  hour  Luther  went  forward ;  he  souaht  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  for  all  that 
might  atrenffthen  the  hope  which  filled  his  heart  Every 
day  he  implored  help  from  above,  and  every  day  new 
light  was  imparted  to  his  soul. 

This  comfort  to  his  spirit  restored  healih  to  his  body. 
He  quickly  arose  from  his  sick-bed.  He  had  received 
new  life  in  more  than  one  sense.  The  festival  of 
Christmas,  which  soon  after  arrived,  was  to  him  an 
occaaion  of  rich  enjoyment  of  all  the  consolations  of 
faiib.  Ho  took  part  in  the  solemnities  of  that  sacred 
season  with  sweet  emotion  ;  and  when,  in  the  aervicea 
of  the  day,  he  had  to  sing  these  words,  **  O  beata  culp* 
qua  talem  nuruisU  RaUmplorem  ."'t  his  whole  aoul 
joyfully  responded — Amen. 

Luther  had  now  been  two  years  in  the  cloister.  The 
time  drew  near  when  he  was  to  be  ordsined  priest. 
Ho  had  received  largely  ;  and  he  looked  forward  witb 
joy  to  the  liberty  afforded,  by  the  priest's  oflSce,  of 
freely  givinff  what  he  had  ao  freely  received.  He  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  the  approaching  solemnity^ 
to  bo  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  father.  He  invited 
him  to  be  present  at  it,  and  even  asked  him  to  fix  the 
day.  John  Luther,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  forgiven 
his  son,  nevertheless  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
named  Sunday,  May  2, 1507. 

Amongst  the  number  of  Luther's  friends  waa  John 
Braun,  vicar  of  Eisenach,  who  had  been  hia  faithful 
adviser  during  his  abode  in  that  town.  Luthsr  wrote 
to  him  on  the  39d  of  April :  this  is  the  esrliest  letter 
extant  of  the  Reformer.  It  is  addressed  :  **  To  John 
Brauu,  holy  and  venerable  prieat  of  Christ  and  of 
Mary." 

*  Davidi  ant  Fstio  ....  Sad  mandatum  Dei  vm^  at  sin- 
gull  hominess  nobia  mnaittl  peooata  credamoN  •(MelaniD 
Vit,  L.) 

tKeilp.l«. 
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Tt  it  oitly  in  the  two  earliest  letten  9f  Luther  that 
2be  name  of  ibe  Virgin  occurs. 

•*  Go<i,  who  is  glorious  and  holy  in  all  his  works," 
eaid  the  candidate  for  the  priestbpod,  **  having  con- 
descended to  raise  me  up,  who  am  but  a  wretched  man, 
and  in  every  way  an  unworthy  sinner,  and  to  call  me, 
by  bis  slone  and  moat  free  mercy,  to  his  high  and  holy 
minisiry,  I,  that  I  may  testify  my  gratitude  for  Boodness 
so  divine  and  muniBcent,  ought  (as  far  aa  dust  and 
ashes  can)  to  fulfil,  with  all  my  heart,  the  office  eoUust- 
od  to  mo. 

**  For  this  cause,  my  beloved  father,  lord,  and  brother, 
I  aak  you,  if  you  have  time,  and  your  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  affairs  allow  it,  to  deign  to  assist  me  by  your 
presence  and  your  prayers,  thai  my  sacrifice  may  be 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

**  But  I  give  you  notice,  thatyoo  must  come  straight 
to  our  monastery,  end  spend  some  time  with  us,  with- 
out seeking  sny  other  lodging ;  you  must  become  an 
iithabitant  of  our  cells." 

At  length  the  day  arrived.  The  miner  of  Mansfield 
did  not  fail  to  be  present  st  the  consecration  of  his  son. 
He  even  gave  him  sn  unequivocal  proof  of  his  affection 
and  gensrosiiy,  by' making  him  a  present,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  of  twenty  Qorins. 

Time  ceremony  look  place.  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Bran- 
denbarg.  officiated.  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
conferred  upon  Luther  the  power  of  celebrating  the 
Iressed  ' 


i,  he  pot  the  cup  into  his  hand,  and  addn 
in  these  solemn  words :  "  Acdpe  foUtiaUm  Mocrifir 
candi  pro  wis  ei  martuu — Receive  the  power  of 
offering  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead.*'  Luther, 
at  that  moment,  listened  calmly  to  iheM  words,  which 
granted  bim  power  to  do  tho  work  of  the  Son  of  God 
himself;  hut,  st  a  later  period,  they  made  bim  shudder. 
"  That  the  earth  did  not  then  swallow  us  both  up,"- 
says  ha,  **  waa  an  instance  of  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  ihe  liOfd.'** 

His  fsther  afterward  dined  in  the  convent  with  his 
son,  the  friends  of  the  voung  priest,  and  the  monks. 
The  conversstion  turned  on  Msrtin's  entrance  into  the 
cloister.  The  brethren  commended  it  as  a  highly 
meritorious  action ;  on  which  the  infleiible  John,  turning 
to  them,  remarked  :  "  Have  yon  not  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tore,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  father  and  mother  1*' 
These  words  8;rock  Loiher.  Tney  exhibited  the  action 
which  brouffht  him  into  the  convent  in  a  totally  different 
light ;  endlong  afterward  they  resounded  in  his  heart. 
Lather,  after  his  consecration,  acting  by  the  advice 
of  Staupiu,  made  aeveral  abort  excorsions  on  foot  to 
the  parishes  and  convents  of  the  environs ;  either  to 
occupy  bis  mind,  or  for  the  sake  of  neceasary  exercise 
or  else  to  accustom  himself  to  preaching. 

It  had  been  appointed  that  Corpus- Cbristi  should  be 
kept  with  much  ceremony  at  Eisleben.     The  vicar* 
seneral  waa  to  be  present :  Luther  attended.    He  still 
felt  his  need  of  Siaupitz,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
being  in  the  compeny  of  that  enlightened  goide,  who 
helped  forward  bis  soul  in  the  wsy  of  life.     The  pro- 
cession was  numerous  and  ffsudy.     Staupitx  himself 
carried  the  host :  Luther  followed  next  tn  his  priesily 
garmento.     The  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
bbme  before  him  by  the  vicar- general — the  idea  that 
the  Lord  in  person  was  present — suddenly  struck  upon 
Luther's  imagination,  and  so  overawed  him,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  went  forwsrd  :  a  cold  sweet  came 
over  bim ;  he  auggered,  and  thought  he  should  die  in 
tbi  agony  ef  his  (Sir :  at  laat,.  the  procession  stopped. 
The  hos^ which  had  awakened  the  monk*a  terrors  was 
nvsrently  deposited  in  the  sacristy,  and  Luther,  left 
alone  with  Staupitx,  threw  himself  into  his  arma,  and 
confessed  the  cause  of  his  fesr.     Then  the  vicar-gene- 
•L.  0pp.  vtLCW.)  1144. 
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ral,  who  had  long  known  that  gracioos  Saviour  who 
breaka  not  the  bruiaed  reed,  gently  whispered :  **Dear 
brother,  it  was  not  Jesus  Christ ;  for  Christ  doce  not 
terrify ;  he  ever  comforts.*** 

Luther  was  not  destined  to  remain  hidden  in  an 
obscure  convent.  The  time  had  arrived  which  was  to 
tranafer  him  to  a  wider  theatre.  Suopitx,  with  whom 
he  still  mainuined  a  regular  correapondeiice,  was  well 
persuaded  that  there  waa  in  the  young  monk  a  spirit 
too  stirring  to  be  confined  within  a  narrow  range.  He 
spoke  of  bim  to  Frederic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and 
that  enlightened  prince  invited  Luther,  in  1608,  pro* 
bablv  near  the  close  of  that  year,  to  become  professor 
of  the  Universitv  of '  Wittemberg.  Wittemberg  wae 
the  field  on  whicb  Luther  was  oraaincd  to  fight  manf 
a  hard  battle.  He  felt  hhnself  called  thither.  He  waa 
preeaed  to  repair  quickly  to  hia  new  post.  He  an8we^ 
ed  the  call  immediately ;  and  in  tho  haste  of  hia  re- 
moval, he  had  not  time  even  to  write  to  one>whoB  ha 
called  hia  maater  and  well-beloved  father,  the  curate  of  . 
Eiaenach,  John  Braun.  He  wrote  to  him  from  Wittem- 
berg, .a  few  montha  after:  "My  departure  waa  so 
audden,"  said  he,  **  that  it  was  almost  unknown  to 
those  with  whom  I  was  living.  It  is  true,  I  am  at  a 
greater  diatance,  but  the  better  half  of  me  remains  still 
with  you ;  and  the  farther  I  am  removed  in  bodily 
preaenee,  the  more  closely  my  spirit  is  drawn  to  yoa.*'t 
Luther  had  been  three  years  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth. 

Arriving  at  Wittemberg,  he  repaired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Augustines,  where  a  cell  waa  assigned  him ;  for 
though  a  profeeaor,  he  ceaaed  not  to  be  a  monk.  He 
waa  appointed  to  teach  physics  and  dialectica.  Thia 
appointment  waa  probablv  conferred  upon  him  in  con- 
sideration of  hia  philosophical  studies  at  Erfurth,  and 
his  degree  of  msster  of  srts.  Thus  Luther,  who  waa 
then  hungering  and  thirating  for  the  word  of  God,  was 
obliged  to  apply  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  schol- 
astic philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  felt  the  need  of  that 
bread  of  life  which  God  gives  to  the  world  ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  buir  himself  in  mere  humsn  subtletiea. 
Hard  neceasity  .'  how  did  he  aigh  under  it !  "I  am 
veiy  well,  by  God*a  favour,"  wrote  he  to  Braun ;  **  bat 
that  I  am  compelled  to  give  my  whole  attention  to 
pbiloeophy.  From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  Wit- 
temberg, I  have  longed  to  exchange  that  atody  for  theo- 
logy ;  but,'*  added  he,  leat  he  ahould  be  thought  td 
mean  the  theology  of  that  age,  **  I  mean  that  theology 
which  aeeka  the  kernel  of  the  not,  the  pulp  of  the 
wheat,  the  marrow  of  the  bone.t  However  thinga 
may  go,  God  is  God,"  continued  he,  with  that  confi- 
dence which  was  the  life  of  his  soul,  **  man  almost  al- 
waya  erra  in  his  judgment ;  but  this  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever ;  he  will  be  our  guide  unto  doath.**  The 
labours  that  were  then  impoaeiS  upon  Luther  were  at  a 
later  period  of  great  use  in  enabling  him  to  combat  the 
errora  of  the  achools. 

He  could  not  rest  there.  The  desire  of  his  heart 
was  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  That  same  power,  which 
some  years  before  hsd  driven  Luther  from  the  bsr  to  a 
religious  life,  now  impelled  him  to  the  Bible.  He 
applied  himaelf  zealously  to  the  atudy  of  the  ancient 
languagea,  eapecially  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  he 
might  draw  knowledge  and  doctrine  from  the  fountain 
head.  He  was,  through  life,  indefatigable  in  hia 
atudiea.^  Some  months  after  his  srrival  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  aolicited  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 

•  Ef  ift  nicht  Ckriatoa,  dean  Christos  iohreokt  nioht,  son. 
dem  trdstet  nur.    (L .  Opp.  (W.)  zxU.  p.  61S,  H  794.) 

f  Epp.  i  p.  6.~17th  March,  lfl09. 

t  Theologia  qua  nuelsun  naois  st  medullsm  trikici  et  sae 
doUam  oasina  aomtatar.    (L,  Epp.  L  %,) 

VIn  ttadlla  litterarum  corpora  ao  meats  indufaaans.  (Pslla 
▼icini  Miat  CoaoU.  Tiid.  1.  p.  1«.) 


so       FIRST  INSISUCrnONS^LECrrURES— THE  OLD  CHAPEL~HIS  PREACHING. 


He  obtained  it  at  the  end  of  Maveh,  1M9,  with  a 
farticular  diractioD  to  Biblical  theologjr. 

Every  day  at  one  o'clock  Luther  waa  expected  to 
•diecoarse  upon  the  Bible ;  a  precious  hour  for  the 
profeeaor  and  the  papilt,and  which  always  ffa?e  them 
deeper  insight  into  the  divine  sense  of  those  discoveries 


>  long  lost  to  the  people  and  to  the  schools. 

He  began  these  lectures,  b^  explaining  the  Psalms, 
and  he  soon  passed  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans.  It 
was  especially  in  meditating  upon  this  boot  that  the 
light  of  truth  entered  his  heart.  In  the  retirement  of 
his  tranquil  cell,  he  devoted  whole  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  divine  word,  with  St.  Paul's  Epistle  open  before 
him.  One  day,  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth verse  of  the  first  chapter,  he  there  read  thia 
oassage  of  the  Probst  Habakkuk  :  **  The  ju$t  thdll 
Mve  by  faith.'*  The  precept  atrikes  him.  There  is 
then  for  the  just  another  life  than  that  possessed  by 
the  rest  of  men ;  and  this  life  is  the  fruit  of  faith. 
This  word,  which  he  receives  into  his  heart,  ss  if  God 
himself  had  planted  it  there,  discloses  to  him  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Christian  life,  and  increases  that  life  in  his 
aoul.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggles  in  after  life,  the 
words  often  recurred  to  him,  **  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith."* 

The  lectures  of  Luther,  with  such  a  preparation, 
were  very  different  from  any  that  had  been  heard 
before.  It  was  not  now  an  .eloquent  rhetorician,  or  a 
pedantic  schoolman,  who  spoke ;  it  was  a  Christian  who 
Dad  experienced  the  power  of  revealed  truths ;  who 
•derived  them  from  the  Bible;  who  drew  them  from  the 
treasury  of  his  own  heart,  and  presented  them  in  full 
life  to  his  astonished  auditora.  It  was  no  longer 
man's  teaching ;  but  God's. 

This  altogether  new  way  of  exhibiting  the  troth 
made  some  noise :  the  rumour  of  it  spread  far,  and 
attracted  to  the  newly  founded  university  a  crowd  of 
young  and  foreign  students.  Several  even  of  the  pro- 
fessors attended  Luther*s  lectures,  and  among  others, 
4he  celebrated  Martin  PoUich,  of  MellersUdt,  doctor  of 
physic,  law,  and  philosophy,  who,  with  Staupitx,  had 
organized  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  had  been 
its  first  rector.  Mellersudt,  who  has  been  often  called 
'*  the  light  of  the  world,"  modestly  mixed  with  the 
pupils  of  the  new  professor.  **  This  monk,*'  said  he, 
"  will  put  all  doctors  to  the  rout ;  he  will  introduce  a 
Aew  style  of  doctrine, '  and  will  reform  the  whole 
Chuich :  he  builds  upon  the  word  of  Christ ;  and 
DO  one  in  this  world  can  either  resist  or  overthrow 
that  word,  though  it  should  be  attacked  with  all  the 
weapons  of  Philosophers,  Sophists,  Scotists,  Albertists, 
and  Thomists."t 

Staupitz,  who  was  as  the  hand  of  Providence  to 
.develop  the  gifu  and  treasures  that  lay  hidden  in 
Luther,  invitcNl  him  to  preach  in  the  church  of  the 
Aogustines.  The  young  professor  shAink  from  this 
proposal.  He  wished  to  confine  himself  to  his  aca- 
demical duties ;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  adding 
to  them  those  of  public  preaching.  In  vain  Staupitz 
entreated  him :  "  No,  no,"  replied  ho,  **  it  is  no  light 
■thing  to  speak  to  men  in  God's  stead.*'i  An  affecting 
instance  of  humility  in  this  great  Reformer  of  the 
Church !  Staupitz  persisted.  **  But  the  ingenious 
Luther  found,"  says  one  of  his  historians,  **  fifteen 
-arguments,  pretexts,  or  evasions,  to  ezcuse  himself 
from  this  summons."  At  last  the  chief  of  the  Angus- 
tines,  still  persevering  in  his  application :  **  Ah,  worthy 
doctor,"  aaid  Luther,  **  it  would  be  the  death  of  me 
I  could  not  stand  it  three  months."  "  And  what  then  ?" 
TepUed  the  vicar-general ;  **  in  God's  name  so  be  it ; 

*  Ssckeiid.  p.  65 

t  Maloh.  Adam.  Vlts  Lutbsri,  p.  101 

X  rabctoittt,  CentiiUiaiB  Lathsri,  p.  St.  Msthsslut.  p.  8. 


for  in  heaven  also  the  Loid  reqniree  dawitad  and  9him 

aervants.*'    Luther  was  obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  of  Wittemberg  stood  sva 
old  wooden  chapel,  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad« 
whose  walls,  propped  on  all  sides,  were  fslling  to  minw. 
A  pulpit  made  of  planks,  raised  three  feet-  above  the 
ground,  received  the  preacher.  It  was  in  this  chapel 
mat  the  Reformation  was  first  preached.  It  was  the 
will  of  God  that  this  work  for  the  restoration  of  his 
glory  should  have  the  humblest  beginnings.  The 
roniKlation  of  the  church  of  the  Auguatines  was  only 
just  laid,  and  till  it  should  be  completed  they  made 
use  of  this  mean  place  of  worship.  **  That  building,"* 
adds  the  contemporary  of  Luther,  who  relates  these 
circumstsnces,  "  may  bo  aptly  compared  to  the  stable 
in  which  Christ  was  bom.*  It  was  in  that  encloeore 
that  God  willed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  his  well- 
beloved  Son  should  be  bom  a  sfcond  time.  Amonr 
the  thousand  cathedrals  and  psrish  churches  with  which 
the  world  is  filled,  not  one  was  chosen  for  the  glorious 
announcement  of  Everlasting  life." 

Luther  presched :  everything  was  striking  in  |he 
new  preacher. ,  His  expressive  countenance  and  digni- 
fied demeanour,'hi8  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  charmed 
the  audience.  Before  his  time,  the  greater  number  of 
preachers  had  sought  to  amuse  their  hearers  rather 
than  to  convert  them.  The  deep  iseriousness  that 
marked  the  preaching  of  Luther,  and  the  joy  with  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  filled  his  own  hesrt,  g|ave 
to  his  eloquence  an  authority,  energy,  and  unction, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed. 
**  Gifted  with  a  ready  and  lively  intelligence,"  says 
one  of  his  adversaries,t  "  having  a  retentive  memory, 
and  apeaking  ht«  mother  tongue  with  remarkable  flo- 
ency,  Luther  was  surpassed  in  eloquence  by  none  ot 
his  contemporsries.  Addressing  bis  hearers  from  his 
place  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  he  had  been  agitated  by  some 
powerful  paasion,  and  adapting  his  action  to  the  words, 
he  affected  their  minds  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
carried  them  like  a  torrent  whither  he  would.  So 
much  power,  action,  and  eloquence  are  rarely  found 
among  the  people  of  the  north."  **  He  had,"  says 
Boasoet,  **a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence,  which 
delighted  and  captivated  his  auditory."^ 

In  a  abort  time  the  little  chapel  could  no  longer 
contain  the  crowds  that  flocked  thither.  The  council 
of  Wittemberg  then  chose  Luther  for  their  preacher, 
and  called  upon  him  to  preach  in  the  church  of  that 
city.  The  impression  which  he  there  produced  wras 
still  greater.  His  wonderful  senius,  his  eloquent  style, 
snd  the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  he  proclaimed, 
equally  astonished  his  auditors.  His  reputation  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  FVederic  the  Wise  himself  came 
once  to  Wittemberg  to  hear  him. 

It  was  as  if  a  new  eiistence  was  opening  for  Lu- 
ther. To  the  drowsiness  of  the  cloister  had  succeeded 
a  life  of  active  exertion.  Freedom,  employment, 
earnest  and  regulsr  action  completed  the  re-esublisfa- 
ment  of  harmony  and  peace  in  his  spirit.  He  was  now 
at  last  in  his  proper  place,  and  the  work  of  God  waa 
about  to  open  out  ita  majestic  course.  Luther  was 
continuing  his  teaching  both  in  the  hall  of  the  academy 
and  in  the  church,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  hia  la- 
bours. In  lAlO,  or  according  to  some,  not  till  1511 
or  161 S,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  A  difference 
had  ariaen  between  seven  convents  of  his  order  and 
the  vicar-general^  Luther's .^cuteness,  eloqnmco, 
snd  talenta  in  diacossion,  led  to  his  being  chosen^  to 

*  Mjooniat, 

t  Florlmond  Raymond.  HI«t  herea.  cap.  flw 
t  Boisnet,  Hiat  des  Variations,  L  1. 
4  Qaod  teptem  coaventiis  a  vicarlo  in  Qulbnsdaa 
rent    (P  ^^ 
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npimmt  ^mm  b«t«d  momsteriM.*  This  ditpanaatton 
t>f  divine  Provideoce  wm  needed.  Ik  wei  fit  that  Lo- 
tber  shoald  know  what  Rome  was.  Fall  of  the  pre- 
judices and  illnaions  of  the  eloister,  he  bad  always 
pictured  it  to  himself  as  the  seat  of  holiness. 

He  set  out ;  he  crossed  the  Alps.  Bat  hardly  had 
he  descended  into  the  plains  of  rich  and  volaptooas 
Italy,  thiin  he  foond  at  every  step  matter  of  surprise 
and  scandal.  The  poor  German  monk  was  entertained 
at  a  wealthy  convent  of  the  Benedictines,  sitoete  on  the 
Po,  in  Lombard^ .  This  convent  enjoyed  a  revenue  of 
thirty-six  thousand  docats;  twelve  thousand  were 
spent  for  the'  table,  twelve  thousand  on  the  buildinffs, 
and  twelve  thousand  to  supply  the  other  wants  of  uie 
monks. t  The  magnificence  of  the  apartments,  the 
richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  delicacv  of  the  viands, 
astonished  Lather.  Marble,  silk,  and  luxury  of  every 
kind  ;  what  a  novel  spectacle  to  the  humble  brother  of 
the  convent  of  iWittemberg  t     He  was  amkxed  and 

I  silent ;  but  Friday  came,  and  what  was  his  surprise  1 
The  table  of  the  Benedictines  wis  spread  with  abund- 
ance of  meats.  Then  he  found  courage  to  speak  out. 
"  The  church,**  said  he,  **  and  the  Pope,  forbid  such 
things."  The  Benedictines  were  offended  at  this  re- 
buke from  the  unmannerly  German.  But  Luther,  hav- 
ing repeated  his  remark,  and  perhaps  threatened  to  re- 
port their  irregularity,  some  of  them  thought  it  easiest 
to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  guest.  The  porter  of 
the  convent  hinted  to  him  that  he  incured  danger  by 
his  stay.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  from  this 
epicurean  monastery,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  Boloff- 
na,  where  he  fell  sick.l  Some  have  seen  in  this  sick- 
ness the  effect  of  poison.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
chance  in  his  mode  of  living  disordered  the  frugal  monk 
of  Wittemberg,  who  had  been  used  to  subsist  for  the 
most  part  on  dry  bread  and  herrings.  This  sickness 
was  not  V  unto  death,*'  but  for  the  glory  of  God.  His 
constitutional  sadness  and  depression  returned.  What 
a  fate  was  before  him,  to  perish  thus  far  away  from 
Germany,  under  a  scorching  sun,  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  distress  of  mind  he  hul  experienced  at  Erforth 
again  oppressed  him.  A  sense  of  his  sins  disturbed 
him ;  ana  the  prospect  of  the  judgment  of  God  filled 
bim  with  dismay.  But  in  the  moment  when  his  terror 
was  at  its  height,  that  word  of  Paul,  **  The  jusi  shall 
live  hy  Faitkt**  recurred  with  power  to  his  thought, 
and  beamed  upon  his  soul  like  a  ray  from  heaven. 
Raised  and  comforted,  he  rapidly  regained  health,  and 
again  set  forth  for  Rome,  expecting  to  find  there  a 
very  different  manner  of  life  from  that  of  the  Lombard 

I  convents,  and  eager  to  efface,  by  the  contemplation  of 
Roman  sanctity,  the  sad  impression  left  upon  his 
memory  by  his  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

At  last,  after  a  fatiguins  journey,  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Italy,  he  approached  the  seven-hilled  city.  His 
heart  was  moved  within  him.  His  eyes  longed  to  be- 
hold the  queen  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  Church  f  Aa 
3K>n  as  he  discovered  from  a  distance  the  Eternal 
ity — the  city  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Catholic  World,  he  threw  himself  6n  the 
earth,  exclaiming,  "  Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee  !** 

Luther  wss  now  in  Rome ;  the  pipfessor  of  Wittem- 
beig  was  in  the  midst  of  the  elociuent  ruins  of  the  Rome 
of  Consols  and  of  Emperors,  toe  Rome  of  Confessors 
of  Christ,  and  of  Martyrs.  There  hsd  lived  Plautus 
and  Virgil,  whose  works  he  had  carried  with  him-  into 
his  cloister  <  snd  all  those  great  men  whose  history  had 
so  often  stirred  his  heart.  He  beheld  their  sUtaes, 
and  the  ruined  monuments  which  still  attested  their 
glory.    But,  all  this  glory  and  power  had  passed  ^way. 

*  Quod  esset  seer  ingenio  et  ad  contradteendum  aadax  et 
vehsmeni.     (Ibid.) 
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He  trod  under  foot  the  dpst  of  them.  He  called  to 
mind,  at  every  step  he  took,  the  melancholy  presenti- 
ments of  Scipio,  when,  shedding  tears  over  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  its  palaces  in  flames,  and  its  walls  broken 
down,  he  exclaimed :  **  //  will  one  day  be  tkue  with 
Rome  r*  **  And  truly,"  said  Lather,  "  the  Rome  of 
Scipios  and  Casars  is  but  a  corpse.  There  are  such 
heaps  of  ruin  that  the  foundationa  of  the  houaes  rest 
at  this  hour  where  once  their  roofs  were.  There** 
said  he,  turning  a  melancholy  look  on  its  ruins,  **  there 
were  once  the  riches  and  treasures  of  this  world  !*** 
All  these  fragments  of  wreck,  which  his  foot  encoun- 
tered, whispued  to  Lather,  within  Rome  herself,  that 
what  is  strongest  in  the  sight  of  men,  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  breath  of  the  Lord. 

But  with  these  profaner  ruins  were  mixed  holy  ashes : 
the  thought  of  this  came  to  his  mind.  The  burial  places 
of  the  martyrs  are  hard  by  those  of  Roman  generals* 
and  conquerors.  Christian  Rome,  and  her  trials,  had 
more  power  over  the  heart  of  the  Saxon  Monk,  than 
Pagan  Rome  with  all  her  glory.  In  this  very  place  ar- 
rived that  epiatle  wherein  Paul  wrote,  **  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith,**  He  is  not  far  from  the  forum  of  Appi- 
ua,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  In  that  spot  was  the  house 
of  Narcissus  ;  here  stood  the  palace  of  Cesar,  where 
the  Lord  delivered  the  Apostle  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lion.  Oh,  how  did  these  recollections  strengthen  the 
heart  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg ! 

Rome  then  presented  a  widely  different  aspect.  The 
warlike  Julius  II.  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  and  not 
Leo  X.,  ss  some  distinguished  historians  of  Genqany 
have  said,  doubtless  for  want  of  attention.  Luther 
often  related  an  incident  of  this  Pope*s  life.  When  the 
news  was  brought  him  that  his  army  had  been  defeated 
by  the  ]^rench  before  Ravenna,  he  was  reading  his 
prayers ;  he  threw  the  bdok  on  the  floor,  exclaiming, 
with  a  dreadful  oath,  "  Well,  now  thou  art  become  a 
F/enchman. — ^Is  it  thus  thou  guardest  thy  church  ?** 
Then,  lurning  himself  in  th*  direction  of  the  coontry 
to  whose  arms  he  thought  to  have  recourse,  he  uttered 
these  words,  "  Holy  Swiss !  pray  for  U8."t  Ignorance, 
levity,  and  dissolute  morals,  a  profane  contempt  of 
everything  sacred,  and  a  shameful  traffic  in  aivine 
things;  such  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  this 
wretched  cit^.  Yet  the  pious  monk  continued  for  a 
while  in  his  illusions. 

Having  arrived  about  the  period  of  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  he  heard  the  Romans  repeating  around  him  a 
proverb  current  among  the  people :  **  Blessed  is  that 
mother,**  said  they,  **  whose  son  says  mass  on  St 
John*s  eve.**  Oh,  thought  Luther,  how  gladW  would 
I  make  my  mother  blesMd.  The  pious  son  of  Marga- 
ret made  some  attempta  to  say  mass  on  that  day,  but 
he  could  not,  the  crowd  was  too  great,  t 

Warm  in  his  feeling,  and  confiding  in  disposition,  he 
visited  all  the  churchea  and  chapels,  gave  credit  to  all 
the  marvellous  stories  there  told  him,  went  through 
with  devotion  the  observances  required,  and  was  pleas- 
ed at  being  able  to  perform  so  many  piou^  acts,  from 
which  his  friends  at  dome  were  debarred.  **  How  do 
I  regret,'*  thought  the  pious  monk,  *'  that  my  father 
and  mother  are  still  living :  how  happy  should  I  be  to 
deliver  them  from  the  fire  of  purgatory  by  my  masses, 
my  prayers,  and  other  admirable  works."^  He  had 
found  the  light ;  but  the  darkness  was  far  from  being 
wholly  chased  from  his  mind  ;  he  had  the  faith  and  love 
of  the  Gospel,  but  not  the  knowledge  of  it  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  emerge  from  that  deep  gloom  that  had 
for  so  many  ages  overspread  the  eartL 
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Lather  laid  mats  several  times  at  Rome.  He  went 
through  it  with  all  the  nnciion  and  dignity  that  such  an 
act  seemed  to  him  to  require.  But  how  was  the  heart 
of  the  Saxon  monk  distressed,  when  he  saw  the  profane 
and  heartless  formality  with  which  the  Roman  clergy 
celebrated  this  Sacrament !  The  priests,  on  their  part, 
Unghed  at  his  simplicity.  One  day,  when  be  was  of- 
ficiating, he  found  that  at  the  altar  they  had  read  seven 
masses  while  he  was  reading  one.  **  Quick !  quick  !'* 
■aid  one  of  the  priesU,  "  send  Our  Lady  her  Son  bi[ck 
speedily ;"  thus  impiously  alluding  to  the  transubsUn- 
tiation  of  the  bread  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Anotber  time  Luther  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Gospel, 
when  the  priest  who  was  at  bis  side  had  slready  finish- 
ed the  mass :  "  Make  haste,  make  haste !"  whispered 
the  latter,  **  do  have  done  with  it.*** 

His  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  he  found, 
in  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  same  corruption  he 
had  observed  in  the  inferior  clergy.  He  had  hoped 
better  things  of  them. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  the  papal  court  to  attack  Chrls- 
iianity  ;  and  a  person  was  not  counted  a  man  of  sense, 
if  he  did  not  hold  some  eccentric  and  heretical  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  t  Some  would 
have  convinced  Erasmus,  by  certain  passages  from 
Pliny,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  souls 
of  men  and  of  beasts ;  and  there  wero  young  courtiers 
of  the  Pope,  who  afllrmed  that  the  orthodox  faith  was 
thp  growth  of  the  cunning  invention  of  the  saints. 

Luther's  ofl^e  of  envoy  from  the  Augustuies  of 
Germany,  procured  him  invitations  to  several  meetings 
of  distinguished  ecclesiastics.  One  day,  in  particular, 
be  was  at  table  with  several  prelates :  the  latter  exhi- 
bited openly  their  buffoonery  in  manners  and  impious 
conversation ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  give  utterance 
before  him  to  many  indecent  iokee,  doubtless  thinking 
him  one  like  themselves.  Tbey  related,  amonjj  other 
things,  laagbing,  and  priding  themselves  noon  it,  how, 
when  saying  mass  at  the  alUr,  instead  of  the  sacra- 
menUl  words  which  were  to  transform  the  elements 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  they  pro- 
nounced over  the  bread  and  wine  these  sarcastic  words : 
*'  Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  shalt  remain  ;  wine 
thou  art,  and  wine  thou  shalt  remain — PanU  es  tt  pa- 
nisnuinebit;  tinum  cm  et  vinum  manebu,^*  '*Then,** 
continued  they,  **  we  elevate  the  pyx,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple worship."  Luther  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
His  mind,  gifted  with  much  vivacity,  and  even  gaiety, 
in  tbe  society  of  his  friends,  was  remarkable  for  gravity 
when  treating  on  serious  things.  These  Romish  mock- 
eries shocked  him.  **I,"  says  he,  *' was  a  serious  and 
pious  young  monk ;  such  language  deeply  grieVed  me. 
If  at  Rome  they  speak  thus  openly  at  table,  thought  I, 
what,  if  their  actions  should  conespond  with  their 
words,  and  popes,  cardinals,  and  courtiers  should  thus 
say  mass.  And  I,  who  have  so  often  heard  them  re- 
cite it  so  devoutly,  how,  in  that  case,  must  I  have  been 
deceived  1" 

Luther  oflen  mixed  with  the  monks  and  citizens  of 
Rome.  If  some  among  them  extolled  the  Pope  and  the 
clergy,  the  greater  number  gave  free  vent  to  their  com- 
plaints and  sarcasms.  What  stories  bad  they  to  tell  of 
the  reiffniog  Pope,  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  of  so  many 
others!  One  day,  his  Roman  friends  related,  how 
Cnsar  Borgis,  having  fled  from  Rome,  had  been  taken 
in  Spain.  On  the  eve  of  trisl,  he  prayed  for  mercy, 
and  asked  for  a  priest  to  visit  him  in  his  prison.  They 
sent  him  a  monk.     He  murdered  him,  disguised  him- 

*  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xiz.  von  der  WInkelnesse,  fte. 
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self  in  his  cowl,  and  effected  his  escape.  *'  I  heard  thmft 
at  Rome :  it  is  a  thing  well  known,**  says  Luiher.  ** 
Another  day,  passing  along  the  principal  street  that  led 
to  St.  Peter*s  church,  he  stopped  in  astonishment  be- 
fore a  statue,  representing  a  pope,  under  the  figure  of 
a  woman  holding  a  sceptre,  cloihfed  in  the  papal  mantle^ 
bearing  a  child  in  her  arms.  "  It  is  a  girl  of  Menix,*' 
said  the  people,  "  who  was  chosen  Pope  by  the  Car- 
dinals, and  was  delivered  of  a  child  on  this  sfiot :  there- 
fore no  pope  ever  passes  through  t^is  streeL"  "  I 
wonder,'*  observed  Luther,  "  that  the  popes  allow  the 
statue  to  remain."t 

Luiher  had  expected  to  find  the  edifice  of  the  church 
encompassed  with  splendour  and  strength  ;  but  ita 
doors  were  broken  in,  and  its  walls  consumed  by  fixe. 
He  saw  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  drew  back 
in  alarm.  He  had  dreamed  of  sanctity  ;  he  found  no- 
thing but  profanation. 

He  was  not  less  struck  with  the  disorders  connmit- 
ted  in  the  city.  **  The  police  is  strict  and  severe  ia 
Rome,**  said  he.  "  The  judge,  or  captain,  rides  through 
the  city  every  night,  with  three  hundred  attendants. 
He  stops  all  he  finds  in  the  streets ;  if  he  meets  an 
armed  man,  he  han^  him,  or  throws  him  into  the  Ti> 
ber.  And  yet  the  city  is  full  of  disorders  and  murders ; 
whilst,  in  places  where  the  word  of  God  is  truly  and 
faithfully  preached,  we  see  peace  and  order  prevail, 
without  the  necessity  for  law  or  severity.*'^  **  Ii  is  in- 
credible whst  sins  and  atrocities  are  committed  in 
Rome,**  he  says  again ;  **  they  must  be  seen  and  heard 
to  be  believed.  So  that  it  is  usual  to  say  ;  '^If  there 
be  a  hell,  Rome  is  built  above  it ;  it  is  an  abyss  from 
whence  all  sins  proceed.*  **^ 

This  sight  mads  at  the  time  a  great  impresaion  on 
Luther's  mind ;  an  impression  which  was  afterward 
deepened.  **  The  nearer  we  approach  to  Rome,  the 
greater  number  of  bad  Christians  do  we  find,**  said  he, 
several  years  after.  '*  It  ia  commonly  observed  that 
he  who  goes  to  Rome  for  the  first  time,  goes  to  seek 
a  knave  there ;  the  aecond  time,  he  finda  him ;  and 
the  third  time,  he  brings  him  away  with  him  under  his 
cloak.  But  now,  people  are  become  so  clever,  that 
they  make  the  three  journeys  in  one."  11  One  of  the 
moat  profound  geniuses  of  Italy,  though  of  deplorable 
celebrity,  Macchiavelli,  who  was  livmg  at  Florence 
when  Luther  passed  through  that  city  to  go  to  Rome, 
haa  made  a  similar  remark :  **  The  greatest  symptom,** 
said  he,  "  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Christianity,  (by 
which  he  meant  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,)  is,  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  capiul  of  Christendom,  the 
less  do  we  find  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  people. 
The  scandalous  example  and  the  crimes  of  the  court 
of  Rome  have  caused  Italy  to  lose  evei^  principle  of 
piety  and  every  religious  sentiment.  \^e  Italians," 
continues  the  great  historian,  "  are  principally  indebted 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  priests,  for  having  become 
impious  and  profligate.*'^  Luther  felt,  later  in  life,  all 
the  inporiance  of  this  journey :  **  If  any  one  would  gh^ 
me  a  hundred  thousand  florins,**  said  he,  **  I  would  not 
have  missed  seeing  Rome."** 

This  journey  was  also  of  advantage  to  him  in  regard 
to  learning.  Like  Reuchlin,  Luther  profited  by  his  r^ 
sidence  in  Ilsly,  to  obtain  a  deeper  understandrng  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  there  took  lessons  in  He- 
brew from  a  celebrated  Rabbin,  named  Elias  Levita.^ 

*  Das  babe  ich  zu  Rom  far  gew^'  gehorL  (Table  TalW 
p.  13W.) 
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Qe  ae({tiind,  piit!y  at  Rome,  tho  koowledg*  of  that  di- 
vine word,  ander  the  assault  of  which  Rome  waa  doom- 
ed to  fall. 

But  this  journey  was,  above  all,  of  great  importance 
to  Luther  in  another  respect.  Not  only  wss  the  veil 
withdrawn,  and  the  sardonic  laugh,  the  jesting  incre- 
dulity, which  lay  concesled  behind  the  Romish  super- 
stitions, revealed  to  the  future  Reformer :  but  also  the 
living  faith  which  God  had  implanted  in  him,  was  then 
powerfully  strengthened. 

We  hive  acen  how  he  had  at  first  submitted  to  all 
the  vain  practices  which  the  Church  enjoins,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  remission  of  sin^.  One  day,  in  parti 
cular,  wishing  to  obtain  an  indulgence  promiaed  by 
the  pope  lo  any  one  who  should  ascend,  on  his  knees, 
what  is  called  PilaU*M  MUircaae^  the  poor  Saxon  monk 
waa  alowly  climbing  those  steps  which,  they  told  him, 
bad  been  miraculously  transported  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome.  But  while  ho  wss  going  through  this  merito- 
rious workf  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  like  thunder 
speaking  from  the  depth  of  his  heart :  "  The  just  shaU 
Itve  by/aith."  These  words,  which  already  on  two 
occasions  had  struck  upon  his  ear  aa  the  voice  of  an 
angel  of  God,  resounded  instantaneously  and  power 
falTy  within  him.  He  started  up  in  terror  on  the  steps 
up  which  he  liad  been  crawling  ;  he  was  horrified  at 
himaelf ;  and,  struck  with  shame  for  the  degradation 
to  which  superstition  had  debased  him,  he  led  from 
the  scene  of  his  folly. ^ 

This  powerful  text  bad  a  mysterious  influence  on 
the  life  of  Luther.  It  was  a  creative  word  for  the  Re- 
former and  for  the  Reformation. ,  It  wss  by  means  of 
that  word  that  God  then  said :  **Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light." 

It  is  frequently  necessary  that  a  troth  ahould  be  re- 
peatedly presented  to  our  minds,  in  order  to  produce 
Its  due  effect.  Luther  had  often  studied  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  yet  never  had  justification  by  faith, 
as  there  taught,  appeared  so  clear  to  him.  He  now 
understood  that  rishteousness  which  alone  can  atand 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  he  was  now  partaker  of  that  per- 
fect obedience  of  Christ  which  God  imputes  freely  to 
the  sinner  as  soon  as  he  looks  in  humility  to  the  God- 
man  crucified.  Thia  was  the  decisive  epoch  in  the 
inward  life  of  Luther.  That  faith  which  had  saved 
him  from  the  fesr  of  death,  became  henceforward  the 
aoul  of  hie  theology ;  a  strong  hold  in  every  danser, 
giving  power  to  his  preMching,  and  strength  to  his  cha- 
rity, constituting  a  ground  of  peace,  a  motive  to  service, 
and  a  consolation  in  life  and  death. 

But  this  great  doctrine  of  a  salvation  which  proceeda 
from  God,  and  not  from  man,  was  not  merely  the  power 
of  God  onto  salvation  to  Luther,  it  also  became  the 
power  of  God  to  reform  the  Church.  It  was  the  same 
weapon  which  the  Apoatles  had  once  wielded,  and  now, 
after  long  disuse,  it  was  drawn  forth  in  its  original 
brightness  from  the  arsenal  of  Almighty  God.  At  the 
moment  when  Luther  sUrted  from  his  knees,  trans- 
ported wiUi  emotion  at  that  word  which  St.  Pool  had 
addreased  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  truth,  hitherto 
held  captive  snd  fettered  in  the  Church,  stood  up  also 
to  fall  no  more. 

We  must  here  quote  his  own  words.  **  Thoagh  as 
a  monk  I  was  holy  and  irreproachable,**  says  he,  **  my 
conscience  was  still  filled  with  trouble  and  torment. 
I  could  not  endure  the  expression — the  righteous  jus- 
tice of  God.  I  did  not  love  tb.it  just  and  holy  Being 
who  punishes  sinners.  I  felt  a  secret  anger  against 
him ;  I  hated  him  because,  not  satisfied  with  terrifying 
by  hit  Uw,  snd  by  the  miseries  of  life,  poor  creatures  al- 
*Mdy  ruined  by  original  sin,  he  aggravated  our  sofier- 
•V  hy  Uie  Gospel  But  wben,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
*Bcok.p.68. 


I  aoderstood  these  words, — ^when  I  learnt  bow  the  jus- 
tification of  the  sinner  proceeds  from  Qod*s  mere  mer- 
cy by  the  way  of  faith,* — then  I  felt  myself  bom  again 
as  a  new  man,  and  I  entered  by  an  opened  door  into 
the  very  paradise  of  Qod.f  From  that  hoar  I  saw  Che 
precious  and  holv  Scriptures  with  new  eyes.  I  went 
through  the  whole  Bible.  I  collected  a  multitude  of 
passages  which  taught  me  what  the  work  of  God  was. 
And,  as  I  had  before  heartily  hated  that  expression, 
*  the  righteousness  of  God,*  I  began,  from  that  time,  to 
value  and  to  love  it,  as  the  sweetest  and  most  conso- 
latory truth.  Trolv  this  text  of  St.  Paul  was  to  nM 
as  the  very  gate  of  heaven.*' 

Hence  it  waa,  that,  when  he  waa  called  upon  on 
some  solemn  occasions  to  confess  this  doctrine,  it  ever 
roused  his  enthusiasm  and  rough  eloquence.  "  I  aee," 
said  he  in  a  critical  moment,^  **  that  the  devil,  by  meana 
of  hia  teschers  and  doctors,  is  inceaaantly  attacking  thia 
fundamental  article,  and  that  he  cannot  rest  to  cease 
from  this  object.  Well,  then,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Lnther, 
an  unworthy  evangeliat  of  oor  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  do 
confess  thisarticle.**that  faith  alone,  without  worka,  joa- 
tifies  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  I  declare,  that  in  apite  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  empero»of  the  Turks, 
the  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  of  the  Persians, 
the  pope,  all  the  eardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  all  the  world  and  all  the 
devila,  it  ahall  atand  unahaken  for  ever !  that  if  they 
will  peraiat  in  oppoaing  thia  troth,  they  will  draw  upon 
their  beada  the  flames  of  hell.  This  is  the  true  and 
ipel,  and  the  declaration  of  me,  Doctor  Lather, 


according  to  the  light  given  to  me  by  the  Holv  Spirit. 
....  There  is  no  one,**  he  continues,  ^*  who  haa  died 
for  our  ains,  btit  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  I  re- 
peat it  once  more :  let  all  the  evil  spirits  of  earth  and 
hell  foam  and  rage  as  they  will,  this  is  nevertheless 
true.  And  if  Christ  alone  takes  away  sin,  we  cannot 
do  so  by  all  oor  worka.  But  good  worka  follow  re- 
demption,—as  surely  aa  fruit  appears  upon  a  living 
tree.  Thie  is  our  doctrine ;  this  the  Holy  Sphrit  teacf 
eth,  together  with  all  holy  Chriatian  people.  We  hold 
it  in  God's  name.    Amen  !** 

It  was  thus  that  Lather  discovered  what  hitherto 
even  the  most  illuatriooa  teachers  snd  reformers  bad 
overlooked.  It  was  in  Rome  that  God  gave  him  thia 
clesr  view  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  otChristianity. 
Ko  had  come  to  aeek  in  that  city  of  the  Pontiffs,  the 
solution  of  some  difficulties  concerning  a  monaatie 
order ;  he  brought  bsck  in  his  heart,  that  which  waa  to 
emancipate  the  Church. 

Luther  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Wittemberg,  full 
of  grief  and  indignatbn.  Turning  away  his  eyee  io' 
disgust  from  tho  pontifical  city,  he  directed  them  trust- 
fully to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  that  new  life  which 
the  word  of  God  aeemed  then  to  offer  to  the  wortd. 
This  word  gained  ground  in  bis  heart  in  proportion  aa 
the  Church  lost  its  hold  upon  him.  He  disengaged 
himself  from  the  one  to  tarn  to  the  other.  All  the 
Reformation  was  compriaed  in  that  change  ;  for  it  pat 
God  in  the  place  the  prieat  had  uaurped. 

Staupicx  and  the  Elector  did  not  lose  sight  of  tho 
monk  they  had  called  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
It  seems  aa  if  the  vicar-general  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  work  that  waa  to  be  accomplished  iif  the  world, 
and  that,  finding  it  too  hard  for  him,  he  d««ired  to  urgo 
Luther  to  undertake  it.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable, 
or  perhaps  more  inexplicable,  than  the  character  of  the 
man  who  waa  ever  ready  to  impel  the  monk  onward 
in  the  path  to  which  God  called  him,  and  yet  himself 

*  Qnft  vos  Dsus  miserieors  Jnattficat  per  Mem.  (L .  0pp.  lat.) 
t  Hie  me  prorant  r^nattim  esse  tsnil  et  apeitls  portu  in  ip- 
forn  paradiram  intrane.    vlUd.) 
t  Qlois  on  the  Imperial  KOict,  .ML  (L.  0pp.  (L.)  tomjcs.) 
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went  aod  ended  liii  deys  stdly  in  a  convent  The 
preaching  of  ibe  youug  professor  bad  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  prince ;  ne  admired  the  strength  of  bis 
understanding,  the  power  of  his  eloonence,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  sabjects  that  be  bandied.*  The 
Elector  and  his  friendsi  wishing  to  promote  a  man  of 
such  great  promise,  resolved  to  ^ise  him  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  doctor  of  divinity.  Staupitz  repaired  to  the 
convent.  He  led  Luther  into  the  cloister  garden,  and 
there  talking  with  him  alone  under  a  tree,  which  Luther 
afterwards  took  pleasure  in  poioting  out  to  his  disci- 
ples,! the  venerable  father  said  to  him  :  **  My  friend, 
YOU  must  now  become  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'* 
Luther  drew  back.  The  thought  of  this  distinguished 
honour  overcame  him.  "  Seek  one  more  worthy  of 
it,"  said  be  ;  **  for  my  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  it.** 
The  vicar-genoral  pressed  the  point.  "  Tlie  Lord  has 
much  to  do  in  the  Church,  be  requires  just  now  young 
and  vigorous  doctors."  "  This  was  said  perhaps  jes- 
tingly,^ adds  Melancthon,  **  yet  the  event  corresponded 
to  It,  for  usually  many  presages  announce  great  revo- 
lotions.**^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Me- 
lanclhon  here  speaks  of  prophecy,  strictly  so  called. 
The  last  century,  though  remarkable  for  incredulity, 
saw  this  exemplified  : — bow  many  presages,  without 
miracles,  preceded  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  that 
century ! 

"  But  I  am  weak  and  ailing4**  said  Luther ;  **  I 
have  not  long  to  live.  Look  for  a  strong  man.**  **  The 
Lord  has  work  in  heaven  as  in  earth ;  dead  or  alive, 
.God  requires  you.**^ 

*|The  Holv  Spirit  alone  can  make  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity,*MI  exclaimed  the  monk,  more  and  more  over- 
come with  fear.  **  Do  as  your  convent  desires,**  said 
Staupitz,  *^  and  what  I  your  Vicar-General  require  you 
to  do,  for  you  have  promised  to  obey  u|."  **  But  think 
of  my  poverty,*'  resumed  the  friar ;  **  I  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  such  a  pro- 
motion.** '*  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about  that,*' 
said  bis  friend,  "  the  prince  is  so  kind  as  to.  take  the 
charges  upon  himself.**  Urged  on  all  sides,  Luther 
waa  obliged  to  submit. 

It  was  toward  the  summer  of  1518,  Luther  aet  out 
for  Leipsic  to  receive  from  the  treasurers  of  the  Elector, 
the  money  requisite  on  his  promotion.  But,  according 
to  court  custom,  the  money  did  not  arrive.  Luther, 
becoming  impatient,  wished  to  depart ;  but  the  obedi- 
ence becoming  the  character  of  a  monk  restrained  him. 
At  last,  on  the  4th  of  October,  be  received  from  Pfe- 
ffinger  and  John  DoUzig,  fifty  florins.  He  gave  them 
a  receipt,  in  which  be  assumed  no  other  designation 
than  monk.  "  I,  Martin,**  said  he,  "  brothet  of  the 
order  of  the  Eremites,**i'  Luther  hastened  back  to 
Wittemberg. 

Andrew  oodenstein  of  Caristadt  was  at  that  time 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  Caristadt  is  the 
name  under  which  this  doctor  is  best  known.  He  was 
also  called  the  A.  B.  C.  Melancthon  first  gave  him 
that  name,  alluding  to  the  three  initials  of  his  name. 
Bodenstein  acquire  in  his  native  country  the  first  ele- 
ments of  education.  He  was  of  grave  and  sombre 
character— perhaps  inclined  to  jealousy,  of  unquiet 
temper,  hot  very  eager  for  learning,  and  gifted  with 
great  capacity.    He  visited  several  universities  to  en- 

*  Vim  ingenii,  nervoa  orationis.  ae  rsnon  bonttstesi  ^^^9^ 
sitarum  in  coacfonibas  admiratus  nterat.  (MeUnethon.  vita 
Lath.) 

t  Unter  einem  Banm  den  er  mir  and  andam  gezeigt 
(Math.  6.) 

t  Multa  preeedaot  matationfii  pr«iai^a.    (VitaLuthO 

i  thr  labet  nan  oder  fterbeC,  so  darff  each  Ooit  in  sebiem 
Bathe.    (Math.  6) 

I  Nemlnem  nisi  Bphitam  8anetnm  creare  posMdoetoram 
IheologiM.    (Wsjimanni  Hist  Eoeles.  i  p.  1404.) 
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large  his  knowledge,  and  studied  theology  at  Rom* 
itself.  On  bis  return  from  Italy  to  Germany,  lie  esc&b- 
lished  himself  at  Wittembeig.  and  there  becaane  doe:tor 
of  theoloffy.  At  this  time,  aa  he  himaelf  afienmdv 
declared,  M  had  not  read  the  Holy  Scripturee.*  X*!!^ 
trait  gives  a  very  just  idea  of  what  then  conetitaced 
theology.  Carbtadt,  besides  his  functions  as  professor, 
was  canon  and  archdeacon.  This  was  tbe  man  wrhia 
was,  one  day,  to  divide  the  Reformation.  Ho  tben 
aaw  in  Lotber  onljf  an  inferior;  hot  the  Augoatioe 
soon  became  an  object  of  his  jealousy.  One  dny  hm 
remarked,  *'  I  will  not  be  less  distinguished  than  I«ii- 
tber^t  Far  from  anticipating  at  this  time  the  futnra 
greatness  of  the  young  profeaeor,  Caristadt  confiBiTed 
on  his  destined  rival  the  first  d^ee  of  tbe  naivenity . 

On  the  18lh  October,  1612,  Lather  waa  made  licen- 
tiate in  Uieology,  and  took  the  following  oath : 

**  I  awear  to  defend  tbe  truth  of  the  Gospel  with  mO 
my  strengtb.'*t  Tbe  following  day,  Bodenstein  mk 
lemoly  deuvered  to  him,  in  presence  of  a  miiifeeioae 
assembly,  the  ineiffnia  of  Doctor  in  Theology. 

He  was  made  Biblical  Doctor,  and  not  Doctor  of 
Sentencee,  and  was  therefore  specially  bound  lodeTot* 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  hnman 
traditiona.  Then  it  vras,  ss  he  himself  telle  ne,  tfaet 
he  espoused  his  well-beloved  and  Holy  Seriptorea.^ 
He  promised  to  preach  them  faithfully,  to  teach  tbem 
in  purity,  to  atody  them  all  hia  Ufe,  and  to  defend  then 
so  far  as  Grod  should  enable  him,  by  diapaUtion,  and 
by  writing  against  false  teacbera.il 

This  solemn  vow  was  to  Luther  bis  voeation  ea  e 
Reformer.  Binding  upon  hia  conaeience  tbe  aacred 
obligation  to  inveetigate  freely,  and  declare  openly 
evangelical  truth,  that  oath  lifted  the  new  made  doctor 
above  tbe  narrow  bounds  to  which  his  monaaiic  vow 
might  have  restricted  him.  Called  by  the  Univeraityr 
by  his  Sovereign,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Imperial  Majeaty, 
and  of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  bound  before  God, 
by  the  most  aacred  of  oaths,  be  waa  from  that  time  tbe 
intrepid  herald  of  the  word  of  life.  On  that  memora- 
ble day  Luther  was  installed  Champion  of  the  Bible. 

Therefore  it  ia  that  thia  oath,  pledged  to  Uie  bolj 
Scriptorea,  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  revival  of  the  Church.  Tbe  infallible 
authority  of  tbe  word  of  God  was  tbe  first  and  funda- 
menul  principle  of  the  Reformation.  £very  reform 
in  detail  afterwards  effected  in  doctrine,  morals,  cborch 


government,  and  public  worship,  was  but  a  conseonei 
of  thia  first  principle.  In  these  daya  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  aensation  produced  by  this  elementary 
truth,  so  simple,  yet  for  ages  neglected.  A  few  men. 
of  more  enlarged  discernment  Uian  the  vulgar,  alone 
foresaw  its  important  consequencee.  SpMdily  the 
courageous  voices  of  all  the  Reformers  proclaimed  this 
powerful  principle,  at  the  aound  of  which  the  influence 
of  Rome  crumbled  into  the  dust :  **  Christiana  receive 
no  other  doctrines  than  those  which  reat  on  tbe  expresa 
words  of  Christ,  tbe  apostles,  and  prophets.  No  man, 
nor  any  assembly  of  men,  haa  power  to  prescribe  new 
doctrines.*' 

The  situation  of  Luther  waa  changed.  Tlie  call  he 
had  received  became  to  tbe  Reformer  aa  one  of  tlKwe 
extraordinary  commissions  which  the  Lord  entrusted 
to  nropbets  under  tbe  old  dispensation,  and  to  apostlee 
under  tbe  new.  The  solemn  engsgement  he  had  con- 
tracted, made  so  profound  an  impression  on  hia  aoolg 
that  the  recollection  of  this  vow  suflSced,  at  a  later 
period,  ^to  comfort  him  in  tbe  midst  of  the  greatest  dan- 

*  Wdimann.  Hist.  Kcoles.  p.  1416. 
f  Wciaauuui.  Hist  EccIm.  p.  MM. 

ijaro  me  veritatom  evan^tosm  vizflitar  dsfinsom 
Doctor  bihUca*  non  sententiaTius.    Af eUocthJ 
U  Opp.  (W.)  ZTl.  p.  9061^Math«s{u,  p.  7. 
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flsn  tad  the  radett  conflicts.  And  when  be  raw  all 
Earope  agitated  and  diaturbed  by  the  doctrine  he  had 
•  procMimed— when  the  accoaations  of  Rome,  the  re- 
proaches of  many  pioas  men,  and  the  doubts  and  fears 
of  his  own  heart  (so  easily  moTed),  might  have  caoaed 
him  to  falter,  to  fear,  and  fall  into  despondency,  he 
called  to  mind  the  oath  he  had  taken,  and  remained 
firm,  tranqoil,  and  rejoicing.  "  I  came  forwaid,**  said 
he,  **  in  a  critical  moment,  and  I  pot  myself  into  the 
Lord's  bands.  Let  his  will  be  done.  Who  asked  of 
him  that  he  would  make  of  me  a  teacher  1  If  he  haa 
made  me  such,  let  him  support  me ;— or,  if  he  change 
his  purpose,  let  him  deprive  me.  This  tribuUtion  then 
does  not  intimidate  me.  I  seek  but  one  thing — to 
have  his  favour  in  all  he  calls  me  to  do  in  his  work.** 
Another  time  he  raid,  **  He  who  undertakes  anything 
without  a  divine  call  seeks  his  own  glory.  But  f, 
Doctor  Martin  Luther,  was  constrained  to  become  a 
Doctor.  The  Papacy  endeavoured  to  atop  me  in  the 
diflchaige  of  my  duty,  but  you  see  what  has  happened 
to  it  ;^nd  much  worse  shall  yet  befall  it ;  they  can- 
not  defend  themselvea  against  me.  By  Gk)d*s  help  I 
am  resolved  to  press  on,  to  force  a  peerage  through, 
and  trample  dragona  and  vipera  under  foot.  This  will 
bei«Q  in  my  life  time,  and  finish  after  I  am  gone."* 

Prom  the  hour  of  this  oath,  Luther  no  longer  sought 
the  truth  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  Church.  Still 
retaining  his  recoHectiops  of  Rome,  he  perceived  in- 
distinctly before  him  a  path  in  which  he  purposed  to 
go  forward  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul.  The  spirit- 
xaX  liie  which  hitherto  had  grown  up  within  him,  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  outward  action.  This  was  the 
third  peiiod  of  his  progress.  His  entrance  into  the 
convent  had  turned  hia  thoughts  toward  God ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  faith,  bad  delivered  his  soul  from  bondage. 
The  oath  be  had  tiow  taken  had  given  him  that  baptism 
by  fire  wMch  constituted  him  the  Reformer  of  the 
Church. 

The*^first  adTerraries  he  attacked  were  those  cele- 
brated schoolmen  whom  he  had  studied  so  deeply,  snd 
who  then  reigned  supreme  in  every  university.  He 
accused  them  of  Pelsgianism ;  boldly  opposing  Aristotle 
(the  father  of  the  school),  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  he 
uidertook  to  hurl  them  from  the  throne  whence  they 
exercised  so  commanding  an  influence,  the  one  over 
philosophy,  and  the  other  over  theology,  t 

**  Anstotle,  Porphyry,  the  theologians  of  the  senten- 
ces," said  he,  writing  to  Lange,  ^*  these  are  the  un- 
profitable study  of  this  sge.  I  desire  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  lay  open  Mart  all  eyes  Uiis  false  sys- 
tem, which  bss  tricked  the  Church,  by  covering  iteclf 
with  a  Greek  mask  ;  and  to  expose  its  worthlessness 
before  the  world."t  In  all  his  public  disputations  he 
was  accustomed  to  repeat — *<  The  writmgs  of  the 
Apostles  and  Propheta  are  more  certain  and  sublime 
than  all  the  sophisms  and  theology  of  the  schools.** 
Such  language  was  new,  but  graduflly  people  became 
fcmiliarized  with  it ;  and  about  one  year  after  this  he 
was  able  exuUingly  to  write,  **God  works  amonff 
us  ;  our  theotogy  and  St.  Augustine  make  wonderful 
progrees,  and  are  already  paramount  in  our  universitv. 
Aristotle  is  on  the  wane,  and  already  totters  to  his  fall, 
which  is  near  at  hand  and  irreversible.  The  lectures 
on  the  Sentences  are  received  with  utter  distaste 
None  can  hope  for  hearers  unless  he  profess  the  scrip- 
tural theology.**^  Happy  the  university  where  such 
testimony  could  be  given  f 

•  L.Opp.  (W.)xx].  9M1. 
t  A.ristotelein  in  philosophicis,  Sanctum  Thomam  in  the- 
ol^eli,  erertendiM,  sxisceperet.     (PaUav.  {.  10.) 
I  PsnUU  stttdia  not tri  sscoli.     (Epp.  i.  lA.  A  Feb.  1010.) 
{Kp.Lf7.    May  W,  1017. 


At  the  same  time  that  Luther  attacked  Aristotle,  he 
took  part  with  'Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  against  their 
enemies.  He  entared  into  correspondence  with  those 
great  men,  and  othera  of  the  learned,  such  as  Pirckhei- 
mer,  Mutian,  Huttan,  who  belonged  more  or  less  to 
the  ume  party.  He  formed  also,  at  this  period,  an- 
other friendahip,  which  was  yet  more  important  in  its 
influence  on  his  aftar  life. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  the  elector  a  person 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  candour.  Thia  was  (Jeor^e 
Spslatin,  a  native  of  Spaltus,  or  Spalt,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Eichstadt.  He  had  been  curate  of  the  village  of 
Hohenkirch,  near  the  foresta  of  Thuringia.  He  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  Frederic  the  wise,  aa  his  secre- 
tary and  chaplain,  and  privata  taacher  of  hia  nephew, 
John  Frederic,  heir  of  the  electoral  crown.  Spalatia 
was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  in  the  midst  of  a  court ; 
timid  in  emergeiiciea,  and  circumspect  and  prudent  aa 
his  master;*  contrasting  with  the  eneigetic  Lather, 
with  whom  he  was  in  daily  communication.  Like 
Staupita,  he  viras  fitted  ratlier  for  peaceable  than  for 
stirring  times.  Such  men  are  neceaaary :  they  are 
like  that  soft  covering  in  which  we  wrap  jewels  snd 
crystals,  to  protect  them  from  injury  in  tranapoiting 
them  from  place  to  place.  They  aeem  of  no  use,  ana 
yet  without  them  the  precious  gems  would  be  broken 
or  lost.  Spslatin  waa  not  capable  of  great  actiona,  but 
he  faithfully  and  noiaeleasly  discharged  the  task  as-  ^ 
signed  to  him.t  He  was  at  first  one  of  the  principal  * 
aids  of  his  master  in  collecting  tKose  relics  of  the  sainta 
of  which  Frederic  was  long  an  am^taur.  But  by  alow 
degreea  he,  like  his  master,  turned  toward  the  truth. 
The  faith  which  was  then  re-sppearing  in  the  Church 
did  not  so  suddenly  lay  hold  on  him  as  on  Luther — 
he  was  led  on  by  more  circuitous  paths.  He  ^became 
the  friend  of  Luther  at  the  court,  the  ^ent  'throuffh 
which  mattera  of  business  were  tranracteabetween  the 
Reformer  and  the  princes,the  go-between  of  the  Church 
and  Uie  state.  The  elector  honored  Spalatin  with  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  in  hia  joumeya  admitted  htm  to 
share  his  carriage. ^  In  other  respects  the  air  of  the 
court  waa  often  oppreasive  to  the  worthy  Spalatin,  and 
aflected  him  with  aeep  sadness ;  he  would  have  wished 
to  leave  all  these  honours,  and  again  to  become  a  sim- 
ple pastor  in  the  woods  of  Thuringia.  But  Luther 
comforted  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain  at  his 
poat.  Spalatin  acauired  general  esteem.  The  prin- 
ces and  scholara  of  hia  age  evinced  the  sincerest  re- 
spect for  him.  Erasmus  was  accuatomed  to  ray  "  The 
name  of  Spalatin  is  inscribed  not  only  as  one  of  my 
deareat  friends,  but  of  my  most  upvered  protectors,  and 
that  not  on  paper,  but  on  my  heart. '*^ 
The  aifair  of  Reuchlin  and  the  monka  waa  then  mak- 
ing much  noise  in  Germany.  The  moat  pioua  per- 
sons oftan  hesitated  which  side  to  take,  for  the  monka 
were  bent  upon  destroying  \he  Jewish  books  which 
contained  blasphemies  againat  Christ.  The  elector 
commissioned  his  chaplain  to  eonault  the  doctor  of 
Wittemberg,  whoae  reputation  was  considerable.  Lu- 
ther replied  by  letter,  and  it  is  the  eariieat  of  his  letter* 
to  the  court  preacher. 

**  What  shall  I  my  >  these  monks  pretend  to  expel 
Beelzebub, — ^but  it  is  not  by  the  finger  of  God.  I  ne- 
ver fail  to  complain  and  grieve  at  it.  We  Christians 
begin  to  be  wise  in  things  tbst  are  without,  and  sense- 
less at  home.  II    There  are,  in  all  the  public  places  of 
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our  JeniMlein,  blasphenuM  a  hondrsd  timea  worse 
than  ibote  of  the  Jaws,  and  in  evory  comer  of  it  spi- 
ritual idols.  We  ought  in  holy  seal  to  cany  forth  and 
doatroy  these  enemies  within.  But  we  neglect  what 
is  most  pressing,  and  the  devil  himself  persuades  os 
to  ahandon  our  own  concerns,  while  he  hinders  us  from 
reforming  what  is  amiss  in  others.** 

Luther  ncTer  lost  himself  in  this  quarrel.  A  living 
faith  in  Chri«t  was  that  which  especially  filled  his  heart 
and  life.  **  Within  my  heart,**  says  he,  "reigns  slone, 
and  must  alone  reign,  faith  in  my  liOrd  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  is  the  banning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
the  thoughts  that  occupy  me  dar  and  night.*** 

His  heaiers  listened  with  admiration  as  he  spoke 
from  the  profeesor*s  chak,  or  from  the  pulpit,  of  that 
faith  in  Christ.  Hia  instructions  diffused  light.  The 
people  marvelled  thai  they  had  not  earlier  acknow- 
jedged  truths  which  appeared  so  evident  in  his  mouth. 
**  'Ae  desire  to  justify  ourselves  is  the  spring  of  all 
our  distress  of  hieart,*'  said  he,  **  but  he  who  receives 
Christ  as  a  Savioob  has  peaeet  and  not  only  peace,  but 
purity  of  heart.  All  sanctificatton  of  the  heart  is  a 
fruit  of  faith.  For  faith  in  os  is  a  divine  work  which 
•changes  oa,  and  gives  us  a  new  birth,  emanating  from 
Qod  nmself.  It  kills  Adam  in  us ;  and,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  it  communicates,  it  gives  os  a  new 
heart,  and  makes  us  new  men.  It  is  not  by  empty 
speculations,*'  he  again  exclaims,  **  but  by  this  pracii- 
«al  method  tliat  we  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ."t 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Luther  preached,  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  a  series  of  discourses,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  os  under  the  name  of  Declamations 
for  the  People.  Doubtless  thev  are  not  free  from  er- 
rors. Luther  wis  only  gradually  gaining  light :  '*  The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineih 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.**  But  still  what 
truth  in  these  discourses !  what  simplicity !  what  elo- 
^ence  !  how  well  can  we  conceive  the  effect  that  the 
new  preacher  would  produce  on  his  audience  and  on 
his  affe.  We  will  cite  only  one  passage  at  the  open- 
ing of  hia  discourses. 

Luther  ascended  the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg,  and  read 
these  words :  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  than 
Me.**  Then  turning  to  the  people,  who  thronged  the 
sanctuary,  he  said :  **  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  ido 
latera,  and  guilty  transgressors  of  this  first  command- 
ment.**! Doubtless  this  strange  assertion  startled  his 
audience.  He  must  justify  it.  The  speaker  continued: 
"  There  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry ;  the  one  in  outward 
action,  the  other  within  our  hearts. 

**  The  outward,  by  which  man  worships  wood,  stone, 
reptiles,  or  surs. 

"The  inward,  by  which  man,  dreading  chastisement, 
or  seeking  his  own  pleasure,  renders  no  outward  wor- 
ship to  the  creature,  but  yet  in  his  heart  loves  it  and 
trusts  in  it. 

**  But,  what  kind  of  religion  is  thisi  you  do  not  bend 
the  knee  before  riches  and  honour,  but  you  give  them 
your  heart,  the  noblest  psrt  of  your  nature.  Alas ! 
with  your  bodiet  yon  worship  God,  and  with  your  spi- 
rits the  creature. 

*<  This  idolatry  pervades  every  man,  until  he  is  freely 
reeovered  by  faith  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  And  how  is  this  recovery  brought  about  1 

**  In  this  way :  Faith  in  Christ  strips  you  of  all  con- 
4denco  in  your  own  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 

*  Pr^.  ad  CtaL 

f  Non  p«r  n>ecalstiontiB  fed  per  haae  viam  praetloam. 
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strength ;  it  teaches  you,  that  if  Christ  had  not  daoJ 
for  you,  and  saved  you  by  his  death,  neither  you  laor 
any  created  power  could  have  done  so.    Then  yon  tsa   « 
gin  to  despiae  all  these  things  which  you  setfto  tsc 
unavailing.* 

Nothing  remains  but  Jesus— Jesus  only  ;  JeaHmm 
abundantly  aufficient  for  your  aoul.  Hoping  nothias^ 
from  all  created  things,  you  have  do  dependence  sm.ww 
on  Christ,  from  whom  yon  look  for  all,  and  whom  yoe 
love  above  all. 

**  But  Jesus  is  the  one  sole  and  true  God.  Wlsen 
you  have  him  for  your  God,  you  have  no  other  gpds.'^f 

It  was  thus  that  Luther  pointed  out  how  the  eoul  is 

brought  to  God,  ita  sovereign  good  by  the  Gospel ; 

agreeable  to  that  declaration  of^ Christ:  "I  am  Use 
way,  and  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.** 

The  man  who  thus  spoke  to  this  generation 
surely  intent  not  merely  on  overturning  some  aba: 
bis  aim,  above  all,  was  to  esublish  true  religion, 
work  was  not  merely  negative ;  it  was  primarily  ] 
tive. 

Luther  then  turned  his  discourse  against  the  soper- 
stitions  which  filled  Christendom  ;  signs  and  nyaiaci- 
ous  omens ;  obeervances  of  particular  days  and  moDlha  ; 
familiar  demons,  phantoms,  influences  of  the  atany 
incantations,  metamorphoses,  incubi  and  succubi ; 
patronage  of  saints,  dec.  die.  dec.  He  atUcked  tbem 
all,  one  after  the  other,  and  with  a  strong  am  casT 
down  these  false  gods. 

But  it  was  especially  before  the  academy,  belbva 
that  youth,  enligbtoned  and  eager  for  instruetioo,  that 
Luther  spread  out  the  treaaurea  of  the  word  of  God 
**  He  80  explained  the  Scrtpturee,**  says  his  tlluetrio«a 
friend,  Melanctbon,  "  that,  m  the  judgment  of  all  piooa 
and  enlightened  men,  it  was  as  if  a  new  light  had  arisen 
on  the  doctrine  alter  a  long  and  dark  night.  He  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the  GospeL 
He  refuted  that  error,  then  predominant  in  the  Church 
and  achools,  that  men,  by  their  own  works,  obtain  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  are  made  righteoua  before  God  bj 
an  extornal  discipline.  He  thus  brought  back  the 
hearu  of  men  to  tho  Son  of  God  t  Like  John  the 
Baptist,  he  (Minted  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  has  takea 
away  the  sins  of  the  worid.  He  explained  that  ain  is 
freely  pardoned  on  account  of  God's  Son,  and  that  oaae 
receives  this  blessing  through  faith.  He  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  uaual  ceremonies.  The  eatabliahed 
discipline  had  not  in  all  his  order  a  more  faithful  obser- 
ver and  defender.  But  he  laboured  more  and  mora  to 
make  all  underatand  the  grand  essential  doctrines  of 
Conversion  ;  of  the  Forgivencaa  of  Sins  ;  of  Faith ; 
and  o(  tho  true  consolations  of  the  Croaa.  Ptous  souls 
were  attractod  and  penetrated  by  the  aweetneas  of  this 
doctrine ;  the  learned  received  it  joyfully  ^  One  migh^ 
have  aaid  that  Chriat,  and  hia  Apostles,  and  ProphelSb 
had  come  forth  from  darkueaa,  or  from  aome  impure 
duugeon.n 

The  firmness  with  which  Luther  appealed  to  and 
rested  on  the  Gospel,  gave  great  authority  to  his  tesch- 
ing.  But  other  circumstances  added  yei  further  to  hia 
power.  With  him.  action  corresponded  with  his  words. 
It  was  known  that  these  discourses  were  not  merely 
the  fruit  of  his  lips.f    They  cam%  from  the  heart*  and 

*  Nisi'lpM  pro  ts  mortuni  eisst  te^s  lerTarst,  neo  In,  nee 
omnit  crcatnra  tlbi  ponet  prodense.    (Ibid.) 

t  At  Jesut  est  veruf,  unui,  lolua  Deiu,  qaen  cnm  babes, 
non  habei  sUennm  Dftum.    (Ibid.) 

t  Revocarit  Igitur  Lutkenit  hominnni  mentei  ad  AlinsB  Del 
(Melancthon,  Vit.  Luth.) 

§  Hivlas  doctriaiB  dulccdine  piiomnsi  valds  caplebaator  el 
eruditis  grstom  erat.    (Ibid  ) 

I  Quad  s<  tenst>ri«,  carocrs,  squalen  sdoel  Christnn,  ps^ 
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were  practised  in  his  daily  walk.  And  when,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Rerormation  burst  forth,  many  influ- 
ential men,  who  saw  with  grief  the  divisions  of  the 
Church,  won  before-hand  by  the  holy  life  of  the  Re- 
former, and  his  remarkable  genios,  not  only  did  not 
oppose  him,  but  embraced  the  doctrine  to  which  his 
life  gave  testimony.*  The  more  men  loved  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  the  more  did  they  incline  toward  the  Re- 
former;—all  the  most  upright  divines  were  in  favour 
of  him.f  This  is  what  those  who  knew  him,  said  of 
faim,  and  especially  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  Melanc- 
thon.  and  Luther*s  celebrated  opponent,  Erasmus.  Envy 
and  detraction  have  dared  to  talk  of  his  dissolute  life. 
Wittemberg  was  cbansed  by  this  preaching  of  Faith. 
This  city  became  the  focus  of  a  light  which  was  soon 
to  illuminate  Germany,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
Church. 

Luther,  whoee  heart  was  tender  and  affectionate, 
desired  to  see  those  whom  he  loved  in  possession  of 
the  light  which  had  guided  him  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
He  availed  himself  of  all  the  opportunities  he  possess- 
ed as  professor,  teacher,  and  monk,  aa  well  aa  of  his 
extensive  correspondence,  to  communicate  his  tresxure 
to  othera.  One  of  his  old  associates  of  the  convent 
of  Erfurth,  the  monk  George  Spenlein,  was  then  in  the 
'Conventof  Memmingen,  having,  perhaps,  spent  a  short 
time  at  Wittemberg.  Spenlein  had  commissioned  Lu- 
ther to  sell  some  efxects  that  he  had  left  in  his  hands : 
a  cloak  of  Brussels  stuff,  a  work  by  the  doctor  Isenac. 
and  a  monk*8  hood.  Luther  carefully  executed  this 
commission.  •*  He  got,**  says  he,  «*  a  florin  for  the 
cloak,  half  a  florin  for  the  book,  and  a  florin  for  the 
hood."  and  had  forwarded  the  amount  to  the  Father 
Vicar,  to  whom  Spenlein  was  indebted  the  three  florins. 
But  Luther  passed  quickly  from  this  account  of  a 
,  monk's  effects  to  a  more  important  subject. 

'*  I  should  like,**  saya  he  to  brother  George,  "  to 
know  how  it  is  with  your  soul  t  Is  it  weary  ofits  own 
TTghteousness !  In  a  word,  does  it  breathe  freely! 
and  put  its  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  t  In 
these  days  pride  has  drawn  many  aside,  ana  especislly 
those  who  labour  with  all  their  strength  to  be  righteous. 
Not  nnderetanding  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is 

g'ven  to  us  freely  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  stand 
(fore  him  on  their  own  meriu.  But  that  can  never 
be.  When  yon  and  I  were  h'ving  together,  you  were 
under  this  delusion,  and  so  was  I.  I  contend  sgainst 
it  QDceaaingly,  and  I  have  not  yet  entirely  oVercome 
it* 

**  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  learn  to  know  Christ,  and 
Jrim  cmcifted*  I^am  to  sing  a  new  song — to  despair 
of  year  own  work,  and  to  cry  unto  him.  Lord  Jesus, 
thoQ  art  ray  riffhteonsness,  and  1  am  thy  am.  Thou 
liast  taken  on  tnee  what  was  mine,  and  given  to  me 
what  is  thine  ;t  what  thou  wsst  not,  thou  becamest, 
diat  I  might  become  what  I  was  not.  Beware,  my 
dear  George,  of  aspiring  after  auch  a  purity  as  that  thou 
mayeet  not  have  to  acknowledge  thyself  a  sinner ;  for 
Christ  dwells  only  with  sinners.  He  came  down  from 
heaven,  where  he  abode  with  the  just,  to  dwell  also 
with  sinners.  Meditate  often  on  this  love  of  Christ, 
and  yoo  will  taste  its  unspeakable  comfort  If  our 
laboors  and  afllictions  conld  give  peace  to  the  eon- 
seieoee,  why  did  Christ  die  upon  the  cross  1  Ton  will 
find  peace  in  him  alone  ;  despairing  of  yourself  and  of 
yoQf  woriU;  and  beholding  with  what  Ioto  he  spreads 
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his  arms  to  you  ;  taking  all  your  aios  on  hioMolf,  and 
bestowing  on  yoo  all  bis  righteoosness. 

Thus,  the  doctrine  of  power,  which  had  already  beoa 
the  aaving  of  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  A  pottles, 
and  which  was  a  second  time  to  save  it  in  the  days  of 
the  Reformen,  was  sat  forth  by  Luther  fesrieasly  and 
clearly.  Reaching  aeroes  many  centuries  of  urnoraaeo 
and  superstition,  Im,  in  this,  gave  his  band  to  St.  Paul. 

Spenlein  waa  not  the  only  one  whom  he  sought  to 
instruct  in  this  fandamenul  doctrine.  The  Utile  of 
the  truth  he  found  on  this  subject  in  the  writings  of 
Erasmus  distreesed  him.  It  was  desirable  to  enltghtan 
on  this  matter  a  man  of  such  greai  aatboriiy  and  soch 
admirable  genius.  But  how  to  do  this.  His  friend  at 
the  court,  the  chaplain  of  the  Elector,  waa  raaeh  re- 
spected by  Erasmus ;  to  hiea  Lotbar  sddrossed  hisa- 
self  thus  :  "  What  displeaa^  me  in  Erasmus,  thst 
msn  of  rare  eraditioa,  is,  that  where  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  righteoosnees  of  works  and  of  the  law, 
he  onderatanda  the  fulfilment  of  the  eartfnoNMi  law. 
The  righteouanees  of  the  law  cooeieu  not  alone  in  cere- 
monies, but  in  all  the  works  of  the  Ton  Commaad- ' 
ments.  When  these  works  are  dona  without  faith  in 
Christ,  they  msy,  it  is  tnie,  make  a  Fabricioa,  a  Regu- 
lua,  or  a  man  of  perfect  integrity  in  man's  sight,  boi 
they,  in  that  caee,  are  aa  little  entitled  to  the  name  of 
righteoosness,  aa  the  froit  of  the  medlar- treo  is  entitled 
to  be  called  a  fig.  For  we  do  not  become  rigbteoos, 
as  Aristotle  asserts,  by  doing  works  of  righteousneee, 
but  when  we  are  righteous,  we  do  righteous  works.* 
It  ia  necessary  that  Uia  agent  be  chan|^,  and  then  the 
works  by  consequence.  Abel  was  firat  aecapcable  to 
God,  and  then  his  sacrifice  waa  accepted.*'  Luther 
continues :  **  I  entreat  you,  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  friend 
and  of  a  Christian,  in  pressing  these  things  on  Erasmus.*' 
This  letter  is  dated,  "  in  great  haste,  from  the  comer 
of  our  convent,  the  19th  of  October,  Ifil^.*'  It  exhi- 
bits in  its  true  light  the  relation  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus.'  It  shews  the  sincere  interest  he  took  in 
what  he  thought  really  for  the  good  of  that  illostrioos 
writer.  Doubtlees  at  a  later  period  Erasmus's  oppose 
tion  to  the  truth  obliged  him  to  oppose  him  openly ; 
but  be  did  so  only  after  having  eought  to  set  bis  adver- 
sary right. 

The  world,  then,  heard  at  length  ideas  at  once  clear 
and  deep  on  the  nature  of  that  which  is  good.  The 
principle  was  at  last  proclaimed,  that  what  constitutee 
the  real  goodness  of  an  action  is  not  its  outward  cha* 
racter,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed.  This 
was  aiming  a  death-blow  at  all  the  auperatitious  obser- 
vances, which  had  for  centuriea  oppressed  the  Church, 
snd  prevented  the  Christian  virtues  from  growing  and 
prospering. 

**  I  read  Ensmos,"  writes  Luther  elsewhere,  **  but 
he  every  day  losea  weight  with  mc.  I  love  to  aea 
him  rebuke,  with  so  much  learning  and  firmness,  the 
mvelling  ignorance  of  tl^e  priesu  and  monks ;  but  I 
fesr  he  does  no  great  service  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
What  is  of  man,  is  nearer  to  his  heart  than  what  is  of 
God.t  We  live  in  critical  times.  To  make  a  good 
and  judicious  Christian,  it  is  not  enough  to  understand 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome,  who  knew  five  Ian-  - 
gosges,  is  inferior  to  St.  Augustine,  who  undentood 
but  one;  though  Erasmus  thinks  the  contrarv.  I 
carefully  conceal  mv  opinion  of  Eraamus,  lest  I  should 

Eva  an  advantage  to  his  sdversaries.  It  msy  be,  ths  t  tho 
ord  will  give  nim  underetanding  in  his  pMd  time.**| 
The  inability  of  man — ^the  almighty  power  of  God— 
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tbete  were  the  two  troths  that  Luther  soaght  to  re- 
eeteblieh.  That  is  but  a  melancholy  religion,  and  a 
peer  philooophy,  which  direcu  man  to  his  own  natural 
strength.  Past  sges  have  made  a  trial  of  that  stieogth ; 
end  while,  in  earthly  things,  man  has  attained  admira- 
hle  excellence,  be  has  never  been  able  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  which  hi.des  God  from  his  sopi,  or  to  change 
a  single  inclination  to  evil.  The  highest  attainment 
in  wisdom  of  the  most  sspiring  minds,  or  of  the  souls 
most  esger  after  perfection,  has  been  to  despair  of 
themselves.*  It  is,  therefore,  a  generous,  consoling, 
and  supremely  true  doctrine,  which  discovers  to  us 
oOr  impotence,  that  it  may  declare  a  power— of  God — 
by  which  we  can  do  all  things ;  and  that  is  a  noble 
Reformation,  which  vindicates  on  earth  the  glory  of 
beaten,  and  pleads  before  man  the  rights  of  the  mighty 
God. 

But  no  one  knew  better  than  Lather  the  intimate 
connection  thai  unitea  the  free  salvation  which  cometh 
of  God,  with  the  free  works  of  man.  No  one  sbewd 
better  than  he,  thai  it  is  only  in  receiving  aUJtom 
Christ,  that  man  givea  freely  to  his  brethren.  He 
eiver  presented,  in  the  same  pictare,  these  two  pro- 
cedures—that of  God,  and  that  of  man.  Thua,  after 
having  declared  to  Spenlein  the  righteousness  which 
sevae  us,  he  added :  *»  If  thou  firmly  believest  thcee 
things,  aa  thou  oughtest,  (for  cursed  is  he  whosoever 
doth  not  believe  them,)  receive  thine  erring  and  igno- 
rant bretbem  as  Jesus  Christ  hath  received  thee.  Sear 
with  ibem  patiently  ;  make  their  sins  your  .own ;  and 
'A  you  have  any  good  thing  to  communicate  to  them, 
do  it.  Receive  you  one  another,  aaid  the  Apostle,  as 
Christ  also  hath  received  ua,  to  the  glory  of  God.  It 
is  a  wretched  rigbteousnees  which  will  not  bear  with 
others,  because  it  deems  them  evil,  and  seeks  the 
selitttde  of  the  desert,  instead  of  doing  good  to  such, 
by  long-suffering,  by  fnayer,  and  example.  If  thou  art 
the  lily  and  the  rose  of  Christ,  know  that  thy  dwelling 
place  is  smoog  thorns.  Only  take  heed,  lest  by  im- 
patience, rash  judgments,  and  pride,  thou  thyself 
become  a  thorn.  Christ  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  If  he  had  desired  to  live  only  amonff  the  good, 
and  die  only  for  such  aa  loved  him,  wouM  he  have 
died  at  all  1  and  among  whom  would  he  have  lived  V 

It  is  afiSsctiog  to  see  how  Luther  himself  put  in 
practice  these  precepts  of  charity.  An  Augustine  of 
JSrforth,  Georm  Leiffer,  was  exposed  to  many  trials. 
Luther  heardTof  it,  and  a  week  after  be  wrote  this 
letter,  he  went  to  him  with  expressions  of  compassion : 
"  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  driven  about  by  many 
tempests,  and  that  your  soul  is  impelled  hither  and 
thither  by  the  waves.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  divided 
over  the  earth,  and  each  one  has  his  share.  Do  not 
you,  refuse  your  portion ;  rather  receive  it  as  a  holy 
relic  ;  not,  indeed,  into  a  gold  or  silver  vase,  but  what 
is  much  preferable,  into  a  heart  of  gold — a  heart  im- 
baed  with  meekness.  If  the  wood  of  the  cross  was 
so  sanctified  by  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ,  that  we 
deem  it  the  most  venerable  of  relics,  bow  much  more 
ihould  we  count,  as  holy  relics,  the  wrongs,  persecn- 
tions,  sufferings  and  hatred  of  men,  since  they  were 
not  only  toncMd  by  Christ's  flesh,  but  embraced,  kis- 
sed, and  made  blessed  by  his  boundless  love."t 

The  teaching  of  Luther  bore  fruit.  Miany  of  his 
disciples  felt  themselves  impelled  to  a  public  profee- 
eion  of  the  truths  which  their  master^s  lessons  had 
revealed  to  them.  Among  his  hearers  was  a  young 
icholar,  Bernard  of  Feldkircben»  piefesoor  of  Aristote- 

«W«^;  9mmri9  ^mmfirmw  ttMC |2» ;-^WIiat t  iiltpos- 
slUe  to  help  ilniuDg  Taskt  Sptotstus,  Iv.  13,  »,  A$t^a»nv. 
bmoMibls !  bs  eatwsie. 
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Han  physics  in  the  university,  and,  five  years  later,, 
the  nrst  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  entered  into  th» 
marriage  state. 

Lutber  desired  Feldkircben  to  maintain,  under  hie 
presidence,  theses  in  which  his  principles  were  set  forth. 
The  doctrines  professed  by  Luther  acquired  by  this 
means  additional  publicity.  The  dispulation  took 
place  in  1516.   ^ 

Thie  was  Luther*s  first  attack  on  the  reign  of  the 
sophists  and  on  the  Papaby,  as  he  says  himself.  Fee- 
ble as  it  was,  it  cost  him  many  misgivings.  "  I  con- 
sent to  the  printing  of  tbeso  propositions,"  said  he, 
many  yeaif  after,  when  publishing  them  in  his  works, 
^*  chiefly  that  the  greatness  of  ihy  cause,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  God  hath  crowned  it,  may  not  lift  me 
up ;  for  they  manifest  abundantly  my  shame,  that  is 
to  say,  the  infirmity  and  ignorance,  the  fear  and  trem- 
bling, with  which  I  began  thia  contest.  I  was  alone  ; 
I  had  thrown  myself  rashly  into  the  affair.  Not  being 
able  to  draw  back,  I  gave  up  to  the  Pope  many  im- 
portant points  i  I  even  worshiped  his  authority.*** 

The  following  were  some  of  these  propositions:! 

"  The  old  man  is  the  vanity  of  vanities  ;  he  is  the 
universal  vanity,  and  he  makes  other  creaturee  vain, 
whatever  goodness  may  be  in  them. 

"  The  old  man  is  called  *  the  flesh,'  not  merely 
because,  be  is  led  by  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  also^ 
because  though  he  should  even  be  chaste,  virtuous,  ^ 
and  just,  he  is  not  bom  again  of  God,  by  the  Spirit. 

**  A  man  who  is  a  atranger  to  the  grace  of  God» 
cannot  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  nor  prepare 
himself  wholly,  or  in  psrt,  to  receive  grace,  but  nsmains 
necessarily  under  sin. 

**  The  will  of  man,  without  divine  grace,  is  not  free, 
but  enslaved,  and  willing  to  be  so. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  our  strength,  our  righteousness,  he 
who  searcbea  the  hearts  and  reins,  is  the  only  discemer 
and  judge  of  our  desserts. 

"  Since  all  things  are  possible  through  Christ  to  lum 
that  believeth,  itissuperatitious  to  seek  for  other  help, 
either  in  dln^s  will  or  in  the  saints. "t 

This  disputation  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  has  been 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

The  moment  drew  nigh  when  that  Reformation 
was  to  burst  forth.     God  hastened  the  preparation  of 
the  instrument  he  designed  to  use.     The  Elector 
having  built  a  new  church  at  Wittemberg,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  All  Saints,  despatched  Staupitz  to  ibe^ 
Low  Countriea  to  collect  relics  to  enrich  the  new* 
temple.     The  Vicar-general  commissioned  Luther  to 
take  his  place  in  his  absence,  and,  in  particular,  to  make 
a  visitation  to  forty  monasteries  of  Misnia  sad  Tho. 
ringia. 

Luther  went  firat  toGrimma,  and  thence  to  Dresden. 
Everywhere  he  endleavoured  to  establish  the  truths  he 
had  discovered,  and  to  enlighten  the  members  of  hie 
order.  "  Do  not  join  youraelf  to  Aristotle,"  saHl  he 
to  the  monks,  **  or  to  the  other  teachers  of  a  misleading 
philosophy,  but  apply  yourselves  to  the  reading  of  the 
word  of  God.  Seek  not  your  salvation  in  your  own 
strength  and  good  works,  but  in  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  grace  of  God."^ 

An  Auguatin^  monk  of  Dresden  had  eloped  frona 
his  convent,  and  wss  residing  at  MenU,  Miera  the 
prior  of  the  Augnsiines  had  received  him.  Luther 
wrote  to  the  prior,il  desiring  him  tosend  back  this  etnjr 

*  Sed  stisB  tdtro  adorabsm.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  i.  o.  fiO.) 
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sheep ;  and  be  added  these  words  of  truth  and  charity : 
"  I  know — I  know  that  it  cannot  be  bat  that  offences 
must  corae.  It  is  no  wonder  when  man  falls,  but  it  is 
a  miracle  when  he  riseA  and  continues  standing.  .  Peter 
fell  that  he  might  know  that  he  was  a  man.  Even  at 
this  day  we  see  cedars  of  Lebanon  falling.  The 
angels,  even,  (difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive  it,)  fell  in 
heaven,  and  Adam  in  Paradise.  Why,  then,  should 
we  wonder,  when  a  reed  is  shaken  by  the  whirlwind, 
or  a  flickering  taper  is  extinguished? 

From  Dresden,  Luther  repaired  to  Erfurth,  and  re- 
appeared, to  exercise  the  functions  of  Vicar-general  in 
that  same  convent,  where,  eleven  years  before,  he  had 
wound  up  the  clock,  opened  the  gates,  and  swept  the 
iloor  of  tne  church.  He  placed  in  the  post  of  prior  of 
the  convent  his  friend  the  bachelor,  John  Lan^,  a 
man  of  learning  and  piety,  but  austere  in  hie  disposition. 
Therefore  it  was  he  exhorted  him  to  afiability  and 
patience.  *'  Put  on,"  said  he,  writing  to  him  shortly 
after,  *<  put  on  a  apirit  of  meeknesa  toward  the  prior 
of  Nuremberg.  It  is  proper  that  yoo  should  do  so, 
since  the  prior  has  assumed  a  harah  and  bitter  tone. 
Bitterness  is  not  expelled  by  bitterness — that  is  to  say, 
the  devil  is  not  cast  out  by  the  devil ;  but  the  sweet  over- 
comes  and  expels  the  bitter — ^in  other  words,  the  finger 
of  God  casu  out  devils."*  Perhaps  we  may  regret 
that  Luther  himself,  on  some  occasions,  forgot  to  foUow 
these  excellent  directions. 

At  Neustadt,  on  the  Orla,  there  was  nothing  hot 
iisunion.  Disturbaoees  and  dissensions  reigned  in  the 
:onvent.  The  whole  body  of  the  otonks  were  in  open 
.var  with  their  prior.  They  beset  Luther  with  their 
:ompIaints.  The  prior  Michael  Dressel-*or  Tomator, 
is  Luther  calls  him,  translating  his  name  into  Latin— 
enumerated  to  the  Doctor  all  his  grievances.  "  Oh, 
or  peace  !"  said  the  prior.  **  You  seek  peace,"  said 
Ijuther,  "  but  it  is  only  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
lot  the  peace  that  is  of  Christ.  Do  you  not  know  that 
»ur  God  has  set  His  peace  in  the  midst  of  opposition  1 
le  whom  nobody  disturbs  has  not  peace,  but  be  who, 
larrassed  by  all  men,  and  by  the  things  of  this  life, 
ears  all  tranquilly  and  joyfully  ;  he  it  is  that  has  the 
rue  peace.  Vou  cry,  with  Israel,  peace,  peace,  when 
here  is  no  peace.  Say  rather  with  Christ,  ihe  eroas, 
he  crass,  and  there  will  be  no  cross :  for  the  cross 
eases  to  be  a  cross,  when  we  can  say,  with  love :  *  O, 
leased- cross  !  there  is  no  wood  like  thine  !'  "f  On 
a  return  to  Wittemberg,  Luther,  desiring  to  pat  a 
top  to  these  dissensions,  allowed  the  monks  to  elect 
notber  prior.  Luther  returned  to  Wittemberff  after 
ix  weeks'  absence.  What  he  had  witnessed  saddened 
im  :  but  his  journey  gave  him  a  better  knowledge  of 
le  Church  and  of  the  world,  and  more  confidence  in 
is  intercourse  with  mankind,  beside#  offering  many 
pportunities  of  pressing  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
Holy  Scripture  alone  shows  ua  the  way  to  heaven," 
nd  at  the  same  time  exhortibg  the  hrethern'  to  live 
olily,  and  at  peace  one  with  another.^  Doubtless  a 
lenteous  seed  was  sown  in  the  different  Augastine 
3nvent«  during  that  journey  of  the  Reformer.  The 
lonastic  orders,  which  had  long  been  the  support  of 
xixaOy  did  more,  perhaps,  for  the  Reformation  than 
gainst  it.  This  is  especially  tnif  of  the  Augnatines. 
Imoet  all  the  men  of  liberal,  and  enlightened  piety 
ho  were  living  In  the  cloisters,  tumt^  toward  the 
iospel.  A  new  and  generona  blood  seemed  to  circa- 
ite  tbrooffh  these  or£rst^  which  were  as  the  arteries 
f  the  Catholic  body  Ia  Gehnany.    In  pablic,  little  was 

•  Ii.  Epp.  i  p.M.  Nea  eniflA  asper  osperun,  Id  est  non  dia' 
olos  diabolimi  aed  raavis  aspemm,  M  est  digitus  Del  qfioit 
vmonia. 
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as  yet  heard  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  Aigaetme  of 
Wittemberg ;  while  they  were  already  the  chief  sobjeet 
of  conversation  in  chapters  and  monasteries.  More 
than  one  cloister  was,  in  this  way,. the  nursery  ef  the 
Reformers.  When  the  great  struggle  came,  pieos 
and  brave  men  came  forth  from  their  retirement,  and 
exchanged  the  solitude  of  monkish  life  for  the  active 
service  of  ministers  of  God*s  word.  Even  as  early  a* 
this  visit  of  inspection,  in  1516,  Lather  aroused  by  hit 
words  many  a  drowsy  spirit.  Hence  'that  year  has 
been  named  **  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation.** 

Lather  now  resumed  his  usoal  occnpation .  He  was 
at  thia  period  overwhelmed  with  laboor.  Besides  his 
duties  as  professor,  preaehMr,  and  confessor,  he  was 
borthened  with  many  tomooial  coDcems  of  bis  order 
and  convent.  <*  I  require  almost  continually,"  said  he, 
'*  two-  secretaziea ;  for  I  do  searee  anything  else  all 
day  long,  than  writo  lettors.  I  am  preacher  to  the 
convent,  reader  ot  prayers  at  table,  pastor  and  parish 
mhiister,  director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the  priory,  (that 
is  to  say,  prior  ten  times  over,)  inspector  of  the  fii^ 
ponds  of  iaitskaa,  counsel  to  the  inns  of  Henberg  at 
Torgau,  lecturer  on  St.  Paul,  and  commentator  on  the 
Psalms.  Seldom  have  I  thne  to  say  my  prayers,  or  to 
sing  a  hymn ;  not  to  mention  my  straggle  with  flash 
and  blood,  the  devil  and  the  world.  See  what  an  idle 
man  I  am  !"* 

About  thia  Ume  the  plagde  showed  itself  at  Wittem- 
berg. A  great  number  of  the  stadenta  and  doctors 
qaitted  the  town.  Lather  remained.  ^  I  do  not  very 
well  know,"  wroto  he  to  hia  friend  at  Erforth,  "  whe- 
ther the  plagae  will  soffar  me  to  finish  the  Epistle  to 
the  Oalatians.  Quick  snd  sadden  in  its  attacks,  it 
makes  great  havoc,  especially  among  the  young.  Ton 
advise  roe  to  flee— bat  whither  ahall  I  flee  1  I  hope 
the  world  will  not  go  to  pieeea  if  brother  Martin  shooUl 
falLt  If  the  plagae  spreads,  I  will  send  the  bretbera 
away  in  all  directions,  but  for  my  part  I  am  placed  here ; 
obedieoce  does  not  allow  me  \o  leave  the  spot  antil 
He  who  called  me  hither  shall  call  me  away.  Not 
that  I  am  aitove  the  fear  of  death,  (for  I  am  not  the 
Apostle  Paul,  but  only  his  commentator,)  bat  I  trost 
the  Lord  will  deUver  me  from  the  fear  of  it."  Sildi 
was  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg. 
He  whom  the  plaffue  could  not  force  to  retire  a  single 
step,  would  he  draw  back  from  the  fear  of  Rome? 
would  he  recede  in  the  prospect  of  a  scaffold  ! 

The  same  courage  that  Luther  evinced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  formidable  evils,  he  manifested  before 
the  great  ones  of  the  world.  The  Elector  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  Vicar-general.  He  had  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  of  relics  in  the  Low  Goatitries.  Luther 
gave  an  accomit  of  it  to  Spalatin.  This  affair  of  (he 
relics  is  singular  enoavh,  occurring  as  it  did  at  the 
moment  when  the  Reformation  was  aboat  to  open. 
Assuredly  the  Reformers  did  not  see  clearly  whither 
they  were  tending.  The  Elctor  deemed  that  nothing 
less  than  a  btshoDrtc  was  a  rewand  commensarato  wim 
the  servicea  of  the  Vicar-general.  Lather,  to  whom 
Spalatin  wroto  on  the  subject,  highly  diaapproved  of  the 
suffgestion.  "  There  are  many  things,"  answered  he, 
**  tMt  are  pleasing  to  yoor  prince,  which  yet  displeases 
Qod.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  skilled  in  the  concerns 
of  the  world,  bet  in  what  relates  to  Ood,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  I  consider  him  altogether  blind,  as  well 
as  his  adviser,  Pfeffinger.  I  do  not  say  that  behind 
his  back,  like  a  calomniator;  I  do  not  conceal  mv 
opinion  from  them ;  for  I  am  at  all  times  ready  mysetf 
to  toll  them  both  to  their  faces.  Why  will  yea," 
continued  he,  "  seek  to  surronnd  that  man  (Staopftt) 


•  Cpp.  i.  p.  41  to  Langs,  96  Oct.  1616. 
f  Quo  ftqrlaia  1  spero  qood  son  oomzet 
Martlno.    (Epp.  i.  p.  4S,  96  Oet  iftic^ 
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with   all  tli9  hMYiDgt  and   tampttU   of  episcopal 
oarcsl"* 

The  elector  did  not  Uko  amiaa  the  frankneas  of  Lu- 
ther. **  The  prince,"  wroto  Spalatin,  oftao  apeakt  of 
joa  in  honorable  terms."  Frederic  sent  the  monk 
aome  siutf  for  a  gown.  It  was  of  very  fine  cloth.  **  It 
would  1)0  too  fine/*  said  Luther,  if  it  were  not  a  prin- 
ce's gtft.  I  am  not  worthy  that  any  man  ahould  think 
of  me,  much  less  a  prince,  and  so  noble  a  prince 
Those  are  most  useful  to  hm  who  think  worst  of  me.t 
Present  my  thanks  to  our  prince  for  his  favour,  but 
know  that  1  dearre  neither  the  praise  of  thyaelf  nor  of 
others;  all  the  praiae  of  man  is  vain,  the  praiae  that 
cometh  of  God  being  alone  true.'* 

The  worthy  chaplain,  would  not  confine  himself  to 
his  functions  at  the  court.  He  wished  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  the  people,  but,  like  many  othera  in  all 
ages,  he  wiahed  to  do  it  without  offence,  without  irri- 
tating any  one,  and  so  ss  to  conciliate  general  favour. 
"  Point  out  to  me,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Luther, 
*'  aome  writing  to  translate,  but  one  that  shall  give  ge- 
neral aaiisfaction,  and  at  the  aame  time  be  uaofol  '* 
*'  Agreeable  and  useful  !*'  replied  Luther,  "  that  is  be- 
yond my  skill.  The  better  things  are«  the  lesa  t<iey 
please.  What  ia  more  salutary  than  Ohriat  1  and  yet 
lie  is  to  most  a  savour  of  death.  You  wdl  say  that 
what  you  intend  is  to  be  useful  to  those  who  love  Christ 
—then  cause  them  to  hear  his  voice ;  you  will  thus  be 
agreeable  and  uaeful — never  doubt  it«^but  to  a  small 
numbed  for  the  sheep  are  but  rare  in  thia  dreary  region 
of  wolvcs."t 

Luther,  however,  recommeoded  to  his  friend  the  ser* 
mens  of  Tauler,  the  Dominican.  **  I  never  aaw,"  said 
he, "  either  in  Latin  or  in  our  language,  a  theology 
more  sound  or  more  conformable  to  the  Gospel  TaaU 
them  and  see  bow  gracioua  the  Lord  is,  but  not  till  you 
have  first  tssied  and  experienced  bow  bitter  is  every- 
thing in  ourselves. "4 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1&17,  that  LutHar 
became  connected  with  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Tne 
bouae  of  Saxony  had  at  that  time  two  chiefs.  Two 
princes,  Ernest  sod  Albert,  carried  off  in  thoir  child- 
hood from  the  csstle  of  Altenburg,  by  Kuns  of  Kau- 
fuogen,  had,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Leipstc,  been  arknow- 
lodged  as  the  founders  of  the  two  houses  which  atill 
bear  their  names.  The  Elector  Frederic,  son  of  Er- 
nest, was,  at  the  period  wo  are  recording,  the  head  of 
the  JSroestioe  branch,  as  his  cousin,  Duke  George,  was 
head  of  the  Albertioe  branch.  Dresden  and  Leipaic 
were  situated  in  the  states  of  this  duke,  snd  he  himtielf 
resided  in  the  fonner  of  these  cities.  His  mother, 
Sidonia,  waa  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  George 
Podibred.  The  long  struggle  which  Bohemia  had 
maintained  with  Rome,  aince  the  time  of  John  Huss. 
had  had  some  infiuence  on  the  Prince  of  Saxony.  He 
had  often  manifested  a  desire  of  a  Reformation.  **  He 
aucked  it  with  his  mother's  milk,"  said  they  ;  **  he  in. 
by  his  nature,  an  enemy  to  the  clergv."0  Ho  annoyed, 
in  many  waya,  ibo  bishops,  sbhots,  canons,  and  monks; 
asd  his  cousin,  the  Elector  Frederic,  often  hsd  to  in- 
terpose in  their  bf>balf.  It  most  have  seemed  th4t 
Duke  George  would  be  the  warmest  patron  of  a  Re 
fermaiion.  The  devout  Frederic,  on  tho  contrary,  who 
had  in  early  life  assumed,  in  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
spurs  of  Godfrey,  and  armed  himself  with  the  long  and 
heavy  eword  of  the  copqaeror  of  Jerusalem,  making 


•  Malta  placsnt  principi  too.  qua  Deo  diiplicent  (L.  £pp. 
tp.36.) 

t  8i  mlhi  msxhla  proaanC  qui  aoi  psaalmo  msminerint. 
(L.  EpD.  {.  p.  46) 

(  Q)io  funC  aliqas  lalubrfora,  so  minus  placsnt.  (I«.  Epp.  L 
p.  40) 

ii|usn  saasrum  sst,  qaiequld  nos  si 
L.  0pp.  (\T.)  zzii.  p.  1840 
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oath  to  fight  /or  the  Church,  like  that  valiant  kni|^ 
seemed  marked  out  to  be  tbe  most  ardent  champion 
(»f  Rome.  But  in  what  pertiins  to  the  Gospel,  all  tbe 
calculationaof  human  wisdom  are  often  deceived.  Tbm 
terj  reveree  ensued.  The  Duke  would  have  takoa 
p^ssure  in  bringing  down  the  Church  and  the  clergy, 
m  humbling  the  bishops,  whose  princely  retinue  morJi 
exceeded  his  own  ;  but  to  receive  into  his  hesrt  tl« 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  vi^ich  was  to  humble  him — 
to  confers  himself  a  guilty  sinner,  incapable  of  bein^ 
saved  except  by  grace-^was  quite  another  thing.  He 
would  have  willingly  reformed  others,  but  be  had  no 
idea  of  reforming  himaelf.  He  would  perhaps  hare 
put  his  hand  to  the  work,  to  oblige  the  Bishop  of  Kf  entz 
to  Ihnit  himself  to  one  bishopric,  and  to  have  onlf 
fourteen  horses  in  bis  sUbles,  as  he  said  more  than 
once  ;*  bui,  when  he  eaw  one  sltogtber  unlike  himself 
sppesr  as  the  Reformer — when  he  beheld  s  plain  monk 
undertaker  this  work,  snd  the  Reformsiion  gsining 
ground  smong  the  people — ^the  proud  grandson  of  the 
Hussite  King  became  the  most  violent  sdversary  of  the 
Reform  to  which  he  had  shown  himself  fsvoorahle. 

In  the  month  of  July,  I.'^IT,  Duke  George  requested 
Stanpitz  to  send  htm  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher. 
Staopitz  aent  Lnther,  recommendmg  him  as  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  irreproschable  conduct  The  prince 
mvited  him  to  preach  at  Drenden,  in  the  chspd  of  the 
csstle,  on  St.  Jamea  the  Elder*s  dsy. 

The  dsy  came.  The  duke  and  his  court  repaired  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  the  preacher  from  Wittemberg.  Luther 
seized  with  joy  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  testimony  to 
the  truth  before  such  an  assembly.  He  chose  sa  his  text 
the  gospel  of  the  day  :  "  Then  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  csme  to  him,  with  her  sons,"  dec.  (Mstt.  xx. 
SO  )  He  preached  on  the  desires  and  unreasonable 
prayers  of  men,  and  then  proceeded  to  spesk  with  en- 
ergy on  the  assurance  of  salvation.  He  rested  it  90 
this  foundation ; — that  they  who  liesr  the  word  of  God 
and  believe  it,  are  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  elect 
unto  eiemal  life.  Then  he  spoke  of  free  election ;  he 
showed  that  this  doctrine,  viewed  in  connection  with 
Christ*s  work,  hss  power  to  dispel  the  terrors  of  con- 
science, so  that  men,  instead  of  fleeing  far  from  the 
Holy  God,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  tiiiworthiness, 
are  brought  by  grace  to  seek  refuge  in  Him.  In  con- 
clusion, he  roIaUHl  a  story  of  three  virgins,  from  which 
he  deduced  edifying  instructions. 

The  word  of  triiih  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  hesrers.  Two  of  them,  especially,  seemed  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  sermon  of  the  monk  of  Wit- 
temberg. The  first  was  a  IsHy  of  respectable  sppear- 
ance,  seated  on  tbe  benches  of  the  court,  and  on  whose 
features  might  be  traced  a  deep  emotion.  This  was 
Madame  do  la  Sale,  lady  of  the  liedchamher  to  the 
duchess.  The  other  was  Jerome  Bmnor,  licentiate  of 
canon  law,  and  secretsry  and  counsellor  to  the  duke. 
Emser  waa  gifted  with  talents  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments. A  courtier,  a  skilful  (loliticisn.  he  wonid  have 
wij^hed,  at  once,  to  ssiisfy  two  opnosite  partica — topsso 
at  Home  as  a  defender  of  the  Papary,  and.  at  at  the 
aame  lime,  shine  among  the  learned  men  of  Germany. 
But  beneath  this  dexterous  |M>licy.  l»y  hid  much  vio- 
lence of  rhsrscter  Ii  wss  the  chapr)  of  the  csstle  of 
Dreaden.  that  waa  the  scene  of  the.  first  meeting  c^  Lu- 
ther and  Rmser,  who  were  destined  afterward  to  break 
more  than  one  Isnce  to;f ether. 

The  dinr.v.r  hour  aoniided  in  the  csstle,  and  soon  the 
ducal  family  and  the  different  persona  of  the  court  were^ 
ansemhled  ro^nd  the  table.  The  conversstion  naturally 
turned  on  the  momintf  preiicher.  *•  How  did  von  like 
the  sermon  r*  ssid  the  duko  to  Ms^ame  do  la  Sa3 
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'*  If  I  coald  bot  hear  one  other  each  sermon,"  answered 
she,  **  1  would  die  in  peace."  **  And  I/*  replied  Duke 
George,  angrily,  '*  would  give  something  not  to  have 
heard  it ;  for  such  sermons  sre  good  for  nothing,  and 
serve  only  to  encourage  men  in  sin." 

The  master  having  thus  made  known  his  opiniyi, 
the  courtiers  gave  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction.  Each 
was  ready  wiih  his  remark.  Some  aaserted,  that  iu 
Luther's  story  of  the  three  virgins,  he  had  in  his  eye 
three  ladies  of  the  court ; — thereupon  much  talk-  and 
whispering  ensued.  The  three  Udies  were  rallied  on 
the  circumsUnce  of  the  monk  of  Wittomberg  having, 
ae  they  said,  publicly  pointed  them  out.*  *'  He  is  an 
ignorant  fellow,'*  said  some.  "  A  proud  monk,"  said 
others.  Each  one  criticised  the  sermon  in  his  own 
manner,  and  made  the  preacher  say  what  he  pleased. 
The  truth  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  a  court  little 
prepared  to  receive  it.  Every  one  mangled  it  at  his 
will.  But,  while  the  word  of  God  was  thus,  to  some, 
an  occasion  of  falling,  it  was  to  the  lady  of  the  bedcham- 
ber a  comer-stone  of  ed ilicatioo.  One  month  afterward, 
ahe  fell  sick,  embraced  with  confidence  the  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  and  died  with  joy.f 

As  to  the  Duke,  it  was  not  perhaps  in  vain  that  he 
heard  this  testimony  to  the  truth.  Whatever  had  been 
bis  opposition  to  the  Reformation  during  his  life,  he  is 
known  to  have  declared,  on  his  death-bMJ,  that  be  bad 
DO  other  hope  than  in  the  merits  of  Christ. 

It  was  a  matter  of  courae  that  Emser  should  do  the 
honours  to  Luther  in  the  name  of  his  master.  He 
invited  him  to  supper.  Luther  declined.  But  Emser 
pressed  him  till  be  assented.  Luther  expected  to  meet 
only  a  few  friends,  but  he  soon  saw  it  was  a  trap  laid 
for  him.t  A  master  of  arts  of  Leipsic,  and  several 
Dominicans,  were  with  the  Princess  secretary.  The 
master  of  arts,  full  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  hatred 
a^inst  Luther,  accosted  him  with  a  friendly  and  gentle 
air,  but  soon  lodt  his  temper,  and  ulked  loudly.^  The 
debate  was  opened.  The  discussion  turned,  says 
Luther,  on  the  solemn  trifling  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Tho- 
mas. II  In  conclusion,  Luther  challenged  the  master 
of  arts  to  define,  with  all  the  learning  of  the  l^homists, 
in  what  obedence  to  God's  commandments  consisted. 
The  master  of  arts,  though  puzzled,  put  a  good  face 
upon  it.  **  Pay  me  my  fees  first,"  said  he  holding  out 
his  hand,  "  Da  pastum"  as  though  he  were  callwl  on 
tp  give  a  formal  lecture,  treating  the  ffuesU  as  his 
scholsrs.  '*  .\t  this  ridiculous  reply,*'  adds  the  Refor- 
mer, *'  we  all  laughed  outright,  and  hereupon  we  se- 
parated." 

During  this  conversation,  a  Dominican  had  listened 
at  the  door.  He  wanted  to  enter,  that  he  might  spit 
in  Luther^s  face. IT  He,  however,  restrained  himself; 
Dut  publicly  boasted  of  it  afterward.  Emser,  delieht- 
ed  to  see  his  guosts  contending  with  each  other,  while 
he  himself  appeared  to  maintain  a  guarded  medium, 
took  pains  to  excuse  himself  to  Luther  on  the  incident 
of  the  evening.**    The  latter  returned  to  Witiemberg. 

He  sgain  applied  himself  laboriously  to  work.  He 
was  preparing  six  or  seven  young  divines,  who  were 
about  to  undergo  examination  for  license  to  teach 
What  most  pleased  him  was,  that  their  promotion 
would  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  Aristotle.  '*  1 
would  lose  no  time,"  said  he,  "  iu  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  ha  opponents."!!    And  with  this  object,  he, 

•  Hss  tres  postea  in  anla  principis,  a  me  ootatas  garrlenmt 
(^  £pp.  i.  p.  80. 
t  Keith.  Leb.  Lnth.  p.  83. 

1  Inter  medias  me  insidias  conjectam.    (1#.  Cpp  I.  66.) 
a  In  me  acriter  et  damosi  invectus  est.    (Ibid.) 
|f  Soper  Aristotelis  et  Thomn  nagii.    (Ibid.) 
1  Ne  prodlret  et  in  fiioiem  mei  tpueret    (Ibid. 
**  Enixe  lese  eaccaiavit. 
if  Cojoa  veUem  hostes  oito  qaMBploriaos  iisri.  (Bpp J.  W.) 


about  that  time,  poMishad  scnas  theses,  which  dsstrvt 
our  attention. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will  was  his  high  subjset. 
He  had  already  alightly  touched  on  it  in  the  theses  of 
Feldkirchsn ;  he  now  went  more  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion. Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  • 
controversey  has  been  carried  on,  with  more  or  less 
keenness,  between  the  two  doctrines  of  the  liberty  sod 
the  bondage  of  the  human  will.  Certain  tebolsstic; 
writers,  as  Pelag^us,  and  othera,  had  Uught  thai  man 
possessed,  from  his  own  nature,  a  freedom  of  will,  or  the 
power  of  loving  God  and  doing  righteousness.  Luttier 
denied  this  doctrine  ;  not  in  order  to  deprive  man  of 
liberty ,-but  that  he  might  lead  him  to  obuin  it.  The  p^int 
of  dispute,  ttien,  is  not,  as  has  been  commonly  said, 
between  liberty  and  alavery ;  it  is  between  a  iibsr^ 
proceeding  from  man's  nature,  and«  liberty  that  eomsth 
of  God.  The  one  party  who  called  themselves  Ch« 
advocates  of  libsrtv,  say  to  man :  '*  Thou  hast  the 
power  to  do  right,  thou  hast  no  need  of  nR>rs  liberty  !" 
the  others  whohave  been  atyled  the  partisans  of  slaveiy, 
aay  to  him  the  very  reverse :  **  True  liberty  is  what 
thoo  needest,  and  it  is  what  God  oflfers  to  thee  in  the 
Grospel."  On  the  one  side  they  ulk  of  liberty  so  as 
to  perpetuate  servitude  ;  on  the  other  they  proclaim  to 
us  our  bondage,  that  we  may  obtain  liberty.  Such  has 
been  the  contest  in  St.  Paul's  time ;  in  the  days  of 
St.  Augustine ;  and,  again,  in  the  days  of  Luther. 
The  one  psrty  congratulating  man  on  hia  freedom, 
would,  in  effect,  reconcile  him  to  slavery  ;  the  other, 
showing  bow  his  fetters  may  be  strack  on^  sis  the  true 
advocates  of  liberty. 

But  we  should  be  deceiving  ooiWlves,  if  we  sre  to 
sum  op,  in  this  qaestion,  the  whole  of  the  Reformation. 
It  ia  one,  and  only  one,  of  many  doctrines  that  the  pio- 
fessor  of  Wittemberg  contended  for.  It  would  espe- 
cially be  a  airaoge  error  to  asaert,  that  the  Raformalmi 
waa  a  fatalism — an  opposition  to  the  notion  of  homsn 
liberty.  It  waa  a  noble  emancipation  of  the  mind  of 
man.  Bursting  the  many  oerds  with  whieh  the  hier- 
archy had  tied  down  the  thoughts  of  men— restoring 
the  ideas  of  liberty,  of  right  of  free  inveetigation— 4t 
liberated  iu  own  age,  ourselves,  and  the  remotest 
posterity.  And  let  none  say  :  "  True,  the  Refeimi- 
tion  did  libsrate  man  from  all  human  despotism ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  reduced  him  to  slavery  in  other 
tbinffs,  by  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  grace." 
Doubtless,  its  aim  waa  to  bring  the  human  will  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  to  eobject  the  former 
absolutely  to  the  latter,  and  to  blend  them  together. 
But  where  ia  the  philoaopher  who  doea  no  know, 
that  perfect  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the  . 
sole,  sovereign,  and  eomplete  libertv ;  and  that  man 
will  never  be  truly  free,  until  perfect  rigbteouanes 
and  unchanging  truth  reign  unrivalled  in  his  heart 
and  mind. 

The  following  are  k  few  of  the  ninety-nine  proposi- 
tions which  Luther  put  forth  in  the  church  againet  the 
Pelaffian  rational  iam  of  the  echolastic  theology : 

**  It  is  true  that  man,  who  is  become  *  a  bad  tree,* 
can  but  will,  and  do  what  is  evil. 

**  It  is  false  that  the  will,  left  to  itself,  can  do  good 
aa  well  as  evil ;  for  it  is  not  free,  but  led  captive. 

"  It  is  n8i^  in  the  power  of  man's  will  to  purpose  or 
not  purpose \ll  that  ia  suggested  to  him. 

•*  Man,  by  nature,  cannot  wish  that  God  shoold  be 
God.  He  would  prefer  that  himeelf  ahookl  be  God, 
and  that  God  should  not  bo  God. 

"  The  excellent,  infallible,  and  sole  preparation  for 
grace,  is  the  election  and  the  everlasting  predestina- 
tion of  God.*  (  Vkr-fcrri^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOS?  IC 

•  Optima  et  toftnftHls  ad  gratiam  preparatio  «t  snieadis 
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*<  It  i«  falM  to  say,  that  man,  if  he  dow  all  in  hie 
power,  dissipatea  the  obstacles  to  divine  graee. 

**  In  one  word,  nature  possesses  neither  a  pore  rea- 
son nor  a  good  will.* 

«*  On  man's  psrt,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  before 
pace — nothing  but  impotency  and  rebellion. 

**  There  is  no  moral  Tirtne  without  pride  or  sadness 
—that  is  to  say,  without  ain. 

'*  From  first  to  last,  we  are  not  the  masters  of  our 
aetiooi,  bat  their  slaves. 

*'  We  do  not  become  righteous  by  doing  that  which 
n  righteous :  but  having  become  righteous,  we  do  that 
which  is  righteous. 

**He  who  says  a  theologian,  unacquainted  with  logic, 
IS  an  heretic  and  empiric,  makes  an  empirical  and  he- 
retical assertion. 

"  There  is  no  form  of  reasoning  or  syllogism  suited 
to  the  things  of  God. t 

**  If  the  syllogistic  method  were  applicable  to  divine 
things,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  would  be  known 
aad  not  hdmei. 

'*  In  a  word,  Aristotle  is  to  theology  as  darkness  is 
toliffht. 

<' Man  is  more  opposed  to  the  gr<ue  of  God  than  to 
the  law  itself. 

"  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God  sins  in- 
cessantly, though  he  should  neither  kill,  nor  steal,  nor 
commit  adultery. 

**  He  sins  because  he  does  not  fulffl  the  law  Mmritu- 
aUy. 

**  It  is  the  righteousness  of  hypocrites  not  to  kill, 
and  to  commit  adultery  in  ootwara  acts. 

**  The  law  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are  two  op- 
posites,  which,  without  the  grace  of  God,  cannot  be 
made  to  meet.| 

**  WhAt  the  law  prescribes  the  will  never  seeks, 
unless,  from  fear  or  interest,  it  e&cu  to  seek  it. 

"  The  law  is  a  task-master  of  our  will,  which  is  not 
brought  into  obedience,  save  only  by  the  young  child 
bom  unto  us.^    (Isa.  9  :  6.) 

"  The  law  makes  sin  to  abound,  for  it  irritates  and 
repels  the  will. 

''But  the  grace  of  God  makes  righteousnees  to 
abound  <  by  Jesus  Christ ;'  who  leads  us  to  love  the 
law. 

**  All  the  vrorks  of  the  Uw  seem  fair  without,  but 
are  ain  within. 

<*The  will,  when  it  turns  toward  the  law,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  does  so  only  for  its  own  self-pleas- 
ing. 

**  They  aro  still  under  the  corse  who  do  the  works 
of  the  law. 

"  Blessed  are  all  they  who  do  works  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

**  The  law,  which  is  good,  and  in  which  we  have  life, 
is  the  love  of  God  shM  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

**  Grace  is  not  given,  that  works  may  be  done  of- 
tener  or  eaaier ;  'but  because,  without  gracQ,  no  work 
of  tove  can  be  done. 

"  To  love  God  ia  to  abhor  ourselves,  and  to  have 
nothing  out  of  God.**ll 

Thus,  Luther  attributes  to  Qod  all  good  that  man 
can  do.    It  is  not  enough  to  repair  and  patcff  up,  if  we 

podtio  ert  vtsma  Dei  electio  et  pnederttnatio.    (L.  Opp.  Ist^ 

•  Brevlter  neo  xectom  diotaaisn  babst  nstora  nee  bonam 
voluBtatem.    (lb.) 

i  Nulla  tenak  iTUociatica  tenet  in  terminis  dlvinii.  (L. 
Opp.  lat.  1 56.) 

i  Lex  et  volQBtaa  aunt  advenaril  duo  line  gratia  Dei  inpISF 
eabilea     (lb.  p.  57.) 

§  Lex  eit  exactor  voluntatis,  qni  non  auperatur  niti  per 
PaxTulum  qui  natus  est  nobis.    (L.  Opp.  lat  i.  57.) 

I L.  Opp.  Lips.  xvii.  p.  itt  $  and  Opp.  lat  L 


may  so  speak  man*s  will ;  an  entirely  new  will  most 
be  given  him.  God  only  could  have  said  this ;  because 
God  only  could  accomplish  it.  This  is  one  of  tbo 
greatest  and  most  important  truths  that  the  human 
mind  can  receive. 

But  Luther,  while  proclaiming  the  impotence  of  man, 
did  not  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme  to  that  he  opposed. 
He  says,  in  his  8tb  thesis  ;  '*  It  does  not  follow,  from 
this  statement,  that  the  will  is  in  its  nature  bad :  that 
is,  that  its  nature  ia  that  of  evil  itself,  as  the  Maniche- 
ai^  have  asserted."*  The  nature  of  man  was  at  first 
essentially  good  :  it  has  turned  aside  from  good — that 
is  from  God— and  inclined  to  evil.  Still  iu  holy  and 
glorious  origin  remains,  and  it  may,  by  the  power  of 
God,  be  restored  and  renewed.  The  office  of  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  to  restore  it.  It  is  true,  the  Gospel 
represents  man  in  a  condition  of  humiliation  and  impo- 
tence, but  between  two  atatcs  of  glory  snd  of  grandeur 
— a  past  glory,  from  which  he  has  been  hurled,  and  a 
future  glory,  to  which  he  is  called.  That  is  the  real 
truth :  man  knows  it,  and  on  the  slightest  considera- 
tion, he  perceives  that  all  that  is  said^of  his  present 
purity,  power,  and  glorv,  is  nothing  but  a  fiction, 
designeo  to  lull  and  soothe  his  pride. 

Luther,  in  his  theses,  protested  not  only  against  the 
pretended  goodness  of  man*s  will,  but  also  against  the 
asserted  illumination  of  his  understanding  m  regard 
to  divine  things.  The  schoolmen  had  exalted  human 
reason  as  well  as  man's  will.  This  theology,  as  it  had 
been  represented  by  some  of  iu  teachers,  was,  at  the 
bottom,  a  kind  of  rationalism.  The  propositions  that 
we  have  quoted,  shew  this.  We  might  suppose 
them  directed  asainst  the 'rationalism  of  our  day.  In 
the  theses,  which  were  the  signal  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther  censured  the  Church  and  the  popular  supersti- 
tions which  had  overloaded  the  Gospel  with  indulgen- 
ces, purgatory,  and  so  many  other  abuses.  In  the 
theses  we  have  now  quoted,  he  attacked  the  schools 
and  rationalism  which  had  retrenched  from  the  Gospel 
the  doctrine  of  God*s'  sovereign  grace.  The  Refm- 
mation  turned  against  rationalism  before  it  sitackod 
auperstition.  It  proclaimed  the  rights  of  God  before 
it  lopped  off  the  excrescences  of  man.  It  was  positive 
—before  it  was  negative.  This  has  not  been  suffici- 
ently adverted  to,  and  yet,  if  we  do  not  keep  it  in  mind, 
it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  this  religious  revolution 
and  its  true  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  the  truths  that  Luther  had  just 
expressed  with  so  much  energy,  were  quite  new  to 
his  hearers.  To  maintain  these  theses  at  Wittemberg 
would  have  been  an  easy  thing.  -His  influence  pre- 
vailed there.  It  might  have  been  said  that  he  vras 
choosing  a  field  in  which  he  knew  no  antagonist  could 
oppose  him.  By  offering  battle  in  snother  university, 
he  waa  giving  them  a  wider  publicity ;  and  it  was 
through  publicity  that  the  Reformation  was  to  be 
effected.  He  chose  Erfaith,  whose  divmes  had  shewn 
themselves  so  offended  with  him. 

He  therefore  sent  these  theses  to  John  Lange,  prior 
of  Erfurth,  and  wrote  to  him  thus :  "  My  ahxiety  to 
know  your  mind  on  these  paradoxes  is  great,  perhaps 
extreme.  I  strongly  suspect  that  your  theologians  will 
consider  as  paradox,  and  even  as  cacodox^  that  which  I 
must  always  consider  very  orihodox.f  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, your  opinion,  as  soon  as  you  can.  Pray  inform 
the  faculty  of  theology,  and  all  othera,  that  I  am  ready 
to  come  among  you,  and  publicly  maintain  these  propo- 
sitions, either  in  the  University  or  in  the  monastery.*' 
It  does  not  appear  that  Luther's  challenge  was  accepted. 
The  monks  of  Erfurth  contented  themselves  with  let- 

*  Nee  igitar  sequitur  quod  ait  naturaiiter  mala,  idestnatova 
mali.  secudum  Manichseos.    (Ibid.) 
t  Imo  oacodoxa  videri,    (L.  £pp.  i.  60.) 
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4ing  him  know  that  these  tboses  had  grettly  displeMod 
them. 

But  he  determined  to  send  them  into  another  part  of 
Germany.  Ho  turned  his  eyes,  for  that  purpose,  on 
4>ne  who  played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformatiooi  and  whose  charaeter  it  is  necessary  %e 
should  understand. 

John  Meyer,  a  distinguished  profhssor,  was  then 
teaching  at  the  univisrsity  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Bararia. 
He  was  a  native  of  Eck,  a  village  of  Soabia,  and  was 
commonly  called  Doctor  £ck.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Luther,  who  highly  esteemed  his  talent*  and  informa- 
tion. He  was  full  of  intelligence,  well  read,  and  gifted 
with  an  extraordiaaiy  memory.  To  his  learning  he 
united  eloquence.  His  action  and  voice  ezpreased 
the  Hvelinees  of  his  genius.  Eck  was,  as  to  talent,  in 
southern  Germany,  what  Luther  was  in  the  north. 
They  were  the  two  most  distinffuished  theologians  of 
that  period,  though  dificring  yridely  in  their  tendency, 
as  the  sequel  showed.  Ingolstadt  almost  rivalled  Wit- 
temberg.  The  reputation  of  the  two  Doctors  drew 
from  all  aidea,  to  their  respective  universities,  a  crowd 
of  studenta  eager  .to  listen  to  their  lectures.  Their 
personal  qualities,  not  less  than  their  learning,  endeared 
them  to  their  scbolara.  The  character  of  Eck  has 
been  censured.  A%  incident  of  h»  life  will  shew,  that, 
at  this  period  at  least,  his  heart  waa  not  closed  against 
generous  impulses. 

Among  the  students,  whom  his  reputation  had  at- 
tracted to  Ingolstadt,  was  a  young  man  named  Urban 
Regius,  bom  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
He  bad  studied  first  at  the  university  of  Friburg  in 
Brisgau.  Arriving  at  Ingolstadt,  whither  the  reputa- 
tion of  Eck  had  attracted  him.  Urban  there  attended 
courses  of  philosophy,  and  won  the  doctor^a  favour. 
Obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
some  young  nobles.  He  was  TM>t  only  to  overlook  their 
conduct  SIM  atudies,  but  himself  to  buy  for  them  the 
books  and  clothes  they  needed.  These  youths  were 
accustomed  to  drees  well  and  live  ezpenaively.  Regiua, 
uneasy  at  thia,  requested  the  parents  to  remove  their 
•ons.  *'  Take  courage,"  answered  they.  His  debts 
increased,  his  creditors  became  ckmorooa,  he  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  him.  The  Emperor  was 
then  eoUeoting  an  army  againat  the  Turks.  Some  re- 
cruiting parties  arrived  at  Ingolstadt.  Ip  his  despeim- 
tion  Urban  enlisted.  He  appeared  in  the  ranks  in  mili- 
tary gaH>,  at  a  review  prefMratory  to  marching.-  Just 
then,  Doctor  Eck  arrived  in  the  aqoare  with  aome  of 
bis  collesgues.  To  his  great  aorprise,  he  recognised 
his  student  in  the  midst  of  the  reeroiu.  **  Urban  Re- 
give  !**  said  he,  approachinff  htm,  and  fixing  on  him  a 
acrutiniiiag  eye.    **  I  am  here !"  answerea  the  con- 


script. *'  What,  I  pray  yon,  is  the  cauae  of  4ua 
change  V*  The  young  man  told  his  story.  "  I  wtU 
settle  the  sifair,"  answered  Eck.  He  then  proceeded 
to  take  away  his  halberd;  and  bought  his  dischsrse  from 
ihe  recruiting  officers.  Tlie  parcnu,  threatened  by  the 
Doctor  with  the  displeasure  of  their  prince,  sent  the 
necessary  funds  for  their  cbildren*s  expenditure.  Urban 
Rofiius  was  preserved  to  become,  at  a  later  period,  one 
of  tno  supporters  of  the  Reformation. 

It  was  Doctor  Eck  that  Luther  pitched  on  to  maka 
known  in  the  southern  states,  his  theses  on  Polagianiam 
and  the  Rationalism  of  the  schools.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, send  them  direct  to  the  Professor  of  Ingolstadt, 
but  addressed  them  to  their  common  friend,  the  worthf 
Christopher  Scheurl,  town-clerk  of  the  city  of  Nurem- 
berg, requesting  him  to  forward  them  to  Eck,  at  Ingot* 
stadt,  which  was  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  *'  Taend 
you,"  aaid  he,  "  my  propositions,  (merely  paradoxical, 
or  even  hakistodoxictd  as  they  seem  to  many  ;)  com- 
municate them  to  our  dear  Eck,  that  leameid  and  s** 
gacioua  man,  that  I  may  know  what  be  thinkaof  them.*'* 
It  was  thus  Luther  then  spoke  of  Doctor  Eck ;  sock 
was  the  friendship  which  united  thenk  Luther  wee 
not  the  first  to  break  off  this  good  understanding. 

But  the  combat  was  not  to  be  fought  on  that  field. 
These  theses  turned,  it  may  be  thought,  on  doctrinee 
of  higher  importance  than  those  which,  two  monthe 
after,  set  the  whole  Church  in  a  flame.  And  yet,  no^ 
withstanding  Luther'a  challenge,  theypaased  unnoticed. 
They  wero  road,  at  the  most,  in  the  precincts  of  the  - 
school,  and  they  made  no  sensation  beyond  its  bounds. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  they  conUioed  only  ae%> 
demic  propositions,  and  theological  doetrinea ;  whilst 
the  theses  which  followed  hsd  immediate  reference  to  aa 
evil,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  peopl«» 
and  overfiowed  Germany  on  all  sides.  So  long  as  Lo^ 
Iher  confined  himself  to  bringing  forth  long-forgott«n 
doctrine,  no  response  was  heard.  When  he  pointed  If 
the  abuses  which  ofiended  all  mindB,  every  one  g«vo 
ear. 

Nevertheless,  Luther,  in  both  cases,  did  but  design 
to  raise  one  of  those  theological  discussions  then  fi»> 
quent  in  the  University.  His  ideas  did  not  range  bo- 
yond  that  circle.  He  had  no  thought  of  becoming  n 
Reformer.  He  had  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  poweia^ 
and  hie  humility  even  amounted  to  mistmet  and  anxietj. 
**I  deeerre — auch  ia  my  i^pBorance*'— eaid  he,  **  nethiag 
better  than  to  be  hidd«i  m  a  corner,  unknown  to  eveiy 
one."t  But  a  powerful  hand  drew  him  forth  from  im 
comer,  where  he  would  have  wished  to  remain  unknown 
to  the  world.  An  occurrence,  which  did  not  depend 
on  Luthor*s  will,  threw  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  conflict  began.  It  it  thia  providential  cireometaiice 
that  the  progreea  of  events  calls  on  us  to  naaate. 


BOOK  III. 

THE  INDULGENCES,  AND  TI|E  THESES. 
1517—1618. 


A  onsAT  agitation  reigned,  at  that  time,  among  the 
people  of  Germany.  The  Church  had  opened  a  vast 
market  on  the  earth.  Judging  from  the  crowd  of  buy- 
ers, and  the  noise  and  jests  of  the  dealers,  we  might 
call  it  a  fair ;  but  a  fair  held  by  monks.  The  merchan- 
dise they  extolled,  oflering  it  at  a  reduced  price,  was, 
aaid  they,  the  salvation  of  souls ! 


The  dealers  pasaed  through  the  country  in  a  gty  c■^ 
riage,  escorted  by  three  horsemen,  in  great  state,  and 
spend mg  freely.  One  might  have  thought  it  some  dig- 
nitary on  a  royal  progress,  with  his  atteodanta  and 

•  Eecio  nostra  smditlssimo  et  Inganioiisiimo  viro  exhlbets^ 
u0^U(liam  et  videam  quid  vocet  illas.*  (L.  £pp.  i.  p.  6t.) 
t  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xviii.  1M4. 
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oflSc^n,  and  not  a  common  dealer,  or  a  begging  monk. 
When  ihe  proceaaion  approached  a  town,  a  roeatenger 
waited  on  the  magiatrate :  **  The  grace  of  God,  and  of 
the  Holy  Father,  ia  at  your  gatea  !**  aaid  the  envoy. 
Inatantly  every  thing  waa  in  motion  in  the  place.  The 
clergy,  the  pricata,  the  nuna,  the  council,  the  achool- 
maatera,  the  trades,  witli  their  flaga — men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  went  forth  to'moet  the  merchanta,  with 
lightmi  tapera  in  their  hands,  advancing  to  the  sound 
of  music,  and  of  all  the  bella  of  the  place ;  "  ao  that," 
■sys  an  htatorian,  "  they  could  not  have  given  a  grander 
welcome  to  God  himself.  Salutatii^ns  being  exchanged, 
the  whole  procession  moved  toward  the  cborch.  The 
pontiflTs  bull  of  grace  waa  borne  in  front,  on  a  velvet 
coahion,  or  on  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief  vender  of 
Indulgencea  followed,  aupporting  a  large  red  wooden 
cross ;  and  the  whole  procession  moved  in  this  man- 
ner, amidst  singing,  prsyers,  and  the  amoke  of  incense. 
The  sound  of  organa,  and  a  concert  of  instruments, 
leceived  the  monkish  desler  and  hie  attendanta  into 
the  church.  The  ctoaa  he  bore  with  him  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  altar :  on  it  waa  hung  the  Pope*B  arms ; 
•nd,  aa  long  aa  it  remained  there,  the  clei^  of  the 
place,  the  penitentiariea,  and  the  sub-commissioners, 
with  white  wanda  in  their  handa,  came  everyday  after 
reapers,  or  before  the  aalutation,  to  do  homage  to  it.* 
Tbia  great  buatle  excited  a  lively  aenaation  in  the  quiet 
towna  of  Germany. 

One  person  in  particular  drew  the  attention  of  the 
apectatora  in  theae  aalea.  It  waa  he  who  bore  the  great 
rad  cross,  and  had  the  nooet  promment  part  aaaigned  to 
him.  He  waa  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans, 
•ad  his  port  was  lofty.  Hia  voice  waa  sonorous,  and 
he  seemed  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  though  he 
waa  paat  his  sixtv-third  year.f  This  man,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Ijoipaic  named  Dies,  bore 
the  name  of  John  Dietel  or  Tetsel.  He  had  atudied 
in  his  native  town,  had  Uken  hia  bachelor*a  degrse  in 
1487,  and  entered  two  years  later  into  the  order  of  the 
Dominicana.  Numerous  honours  had  been  accumulat- 
ed on  him.  Bachelor  of  Theology,  Prior  of  the  Do- 
minicans, Apostolical  Commissioner,  Inquisitor,  (here- 
HetB  praoUatu  tfif  umtor,)  he  bed,  sver  since  the  year 
1508,  filled  the  office  of  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  indul- 
cencea.  The  experience  he  had  acquired  aa  a  so- 
Sordinate  functionary  had  very  earty  raised  him  to  the 
station  of  chief  commiaioner.  He  had  an  allowance  of 
80  florins  per  month,  all  his  expenses  defrayed,  and  he 
was  allowed  a  carriage  and  three  horses  ;  but  we  may 
resdily  imagine  that  hta  indirect  emolumenta  far  ex- 
ceeded his  allowances.  In  1607,  he  gained  in  two 
daya  at  Freyberg  3000  florina.  If  his  occupation  re- 
aembled  that  of  a  mountebank,  he  had  alao  the  morsls 
of  one.  Convicted  at  Inspruck  of  adultery  and  abomin- 
able profligacy,  he  waa  near  paying  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  ordered  that  he 
■hould  be  put  into  a  aack  and  thrown  into  tho  river. 
The  Elector  Frederic  of  Saiony  had  interceded  for  him, 
•nd  obUined  his  pardon. t  But  the  leaaon  he  had  re- 
ceived had  not  taught  him  more  decency.  He  carried 
about  with  him  two  of  hia  children.  Miltitz,  the  Pope*a 
legate,  cites  the  fact  in  one  of  his  letters.^  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  in  all  the  cloisters  of  Germany 
a  man  more  adapted  to  the  traffic  with  which  he  was 
charged.  To  the  theology  of  a  monk,  and  the  seal  and 
apirit  of  an  inquiaitor,  he  united  the  greateat  effrontery. 
what  moat  helped  him  in  hia  office  waa  the  facility  he 

•  Tnstnietion  of  ths  Arehbiahop  of  Msntz  to  the  SQb<o«- 
missionera  of  the  Indulgenco,  &o.  art.  a 

alagenio  ferox  st  ooraore  robastns.    (CoehL  ft.) 
Welchen  Charfarrt  Friederich  vom  8sck  xu  bissnick  er 
m  Hatte.    (Mathat.  x.)  '^    ^ 

tL<4>PP.  (w.)xv.8ea. 


displayed  in  the  invention  of  the  atrange 
which  the  taste  of  the  common  people  Is  generally  | 
ed.  No  meana  came  amies  to  him  to  fill  hia  coflera. 
Lifting  np  his  voice,  and  giving  looae  to  a  coarse  volu- 
bility, he  oflfered  his  indulgencea  to  all  coroera,  and 
excelled  any  aaleaman  at  a  fair  in  recommending  hia 
merchandiae.* 

As  soon  as  the  croes  was  elevated  with  the  Pope*8 
arms  suspended  upon  it,  Tetsel  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and,  with  a  bold  tone,  began,  in  the  preaence  of  tho 
crowd  whom  the  ceremony  had  drawn  to  the  sacred 
apot,  to  exalt  the  efficacy  of  indulgencea.  The  people 
liatened  and  wondered  at  the  admirable  virtues  ascribed 
to  them.  A  Jesuit  historian  aays  himaelf,  in  apeafcing 
of  the  Dominican  friars,  whom  Tetsel  had  aaaoeiated 
with  him  : — **  Some  of  these  preachera  did  not  fail,  aa 
uaoal,  to  distort  their  subject,  and  so  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  th«  indulgencea,  aa  to  lead  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that,  as  soon  as  they  gave  their  money,  they  wore 
cerUin  of  aslvatton  and  of  the  deliverance  of  aoub  firom 
pumtory.'*t 

If  such  were  the  pupils,  we  may  imagine  what 
lengtha  the  maater  went.  I/Ot  oa  hear  one  of  theee 
haranguea,  pronounced  after  the  erection  of  the  croas. 

*'  Indulgencea,**  said  he,  **  are  the  most  pracioua  and 
aublime  of  God*a  gifta.  * 

"  This  cross**— (pointing  to  the  red  croaa) — **  haa  as 
much  eflkacy  aa  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  | 

*<  Draw  near,  and  I  will  give  you  lettera,  duly  aealed, 
by  which  even  the  aina  you  afaall  hereafter  deaire  to 
commit,  ahall  be  all  forgiven  you. 

**  I  wonld  not  exchaoffe  my  privilegea  lor  dioae  of 
Saint  Peter  in  heaven,  for  I  have  saved  more  eonia 
with  my  indulgencea  than  he  with  his  sermons. 

**  There  is  no  sin  so  great  that  the  indulgence  can- 
not remit  it,  and  even  if  any  one  should  (vrhich  is 
doubtlees  inipoesible)  ravish  the  Holy  Viigin  Mothev 
of  God,  let  him  pay — let  him  only  pey  largely,  and  it 
ahall  be  foigiven  him.^ 

**  Even  repentance  ia  not  indiapenaable. 

**  But  more  than  all  thia :  indulgencea  save  not  tho 
living  alone,  they  alao  aave  the  desd. 

*'  Ye  priests,  ye  nobles,  ye  tradesmen,  ye  wires,  yo 
maidens,  and  ye-young  men,  hearken  to  your  departed 
parenta  and  frienda,  who  cry  to  you  from  the  bottom- 
less abyas  :  « We  are  enduring  horrible  torment  *  a 
email  alma  ^uld  deliver  us ;— you  can  give#,  and 
you  will  not!"*  * 

A  ahudder  ran  through  hia  hearen  at  theae  woida, 
uttered  by  the  formidable  voice  of  the  mountebank 
monk. 

'•  This  Tory  moment,**  continued  Tetsel,  *•  that  tho 
money  elinka  against  the  bottom  of  the  ehest,  the  soul 
escapee  from  purgatory  and  fliea  free  to  heaven.fl 

*'  O,  aenseless  people,  and  almost  like  to  beaata,  who 
do  not  comprehend  the  mce  so  richly  offered  !  Thia 
day,  heaven  is  on  all  aides  open.  Do  you  now  refoao 
to  enter  t  When  then  do  you  intend  to  come  in  1 
This  day  you  msy  redeem  many  aouls.  Dull  and  heed- 
less man,  with  ten  groschen  you  can  deliver  your  father 
from  purgatory,  and  you  are  so  ungrateful  that  you  will 
not  rescue  him.     In  the  day  of  judgment,  mv  con- 

*  Circamfemntur  venalst  indulgentin  in  hit  rs^kmflnii  a 
Tecelio,   Dominicano  impudentitslmo  sycophenta.      (Me 

t  Hist  de  Latheranisms  par  Is  P.  MaimlMQw  de  lacoai  « 
pagnie  de  J«flii%.    1681,  p.  31. 

i  L.  Opp.  (W.)  X3dl  UWS. 

&  Tatzel  defended  and  matetalned  this  asaertloB  In  Us  an* 
tithsfes,  published  tlm  lame  year.  (Th.  09, 100, 101.^— Sah- 
commiuoriii,  insuper  ac  prredicatoribut  Teniarom  imponere. 
ut  ti  qnis  per  imposiibile  Dol  genetrleem  temper  virrinem 
▼iolanet,  qnod  eundem  indalg entianin  vigoiv!  absolyore  pos^ 
sent,  luce  clarior  est  (fy>dUones  firatrit  I.  Tsaelii  mtfEaa 
defendit  indulfcentias  contra  LuthenisiiJ 

I  Th.  60.    (Ibid.)  * 
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science  will  be  clear ;  but  you  will  be  puniahed  ibe 
more  severely  for  neglecting  bo  great  a  aalvetlon.  I 
protest  that  chough  you  should  have  only  one  coat,  you 
ought  to  atrip  it  off  and  aell  it,  to  purcbaae  this  grace 
Oar  Lord  God  no  longer  deals  with  us  as  God.  He 
has  given  all  power  to  the  Pope  !**    ' 

Then,  having  recourse  to  other  inducements,  be 
added : — **  Do  you  know  why  our  meet  Holy  Lord 
dietribuies  so  rich  a  grace  1  The  dilapidated  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul  is  to  be  restored,  so  as  to  be 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  earth.  That  church  conuins 
the  bodios  of  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  an(l  Paul,  and  a 
Teat  company  of  martyra.  Those  sacred  bodies,  owing 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  edifice,  are  now,  alas ! 
continually  trodden,  flooded,  polluted,  dishonoured,  and 
rottinff  in  rain  and  hail.  Ah !  shall  those  holy  ashes 
be  suffered  to  remain  deeded  in  the  miie?"* 

This  touch  of  description  never  failed  to  produce  an 
impreasion  on  many  hearers.  There  was  an  eager  de- 
sire to  aid  poor  Leo  X.  who  had  not  the  means  of  shel- 
tering from  the  rain  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ! 

The  apeaker  next  proceeded  to  declaim  against  the 
disputers  who  should  question,  and  the  traitors  who 
should  oppose,  his  mission : — **  I  declare  them  all  ex 
communicated !" 

Then  turning  to  the  docile  souls  among  his  hearers, 
and  impiously  perverting  the  Scriptures :  **  Blessed,** 
said  he,  "  blessed  are  the  eyes  thst  see  what  you  see, 
for  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and  many  kinga  have 
desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  ihem,  and  to  bear  the  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them.'*  And  as  a  finish  to  his  address, 
pointing  to  the  strong  box  in  which  the  money  wss  re- 
ceived, he  generally  concluded  his  moving  discourse, 
by  thrice  calling  on  the  people :  **  Bring  your  money  ! 
bring  money  !  brins  money  !"  "He  uttered  this  cry 
with  such  a  dreadful  bellowing,'*  observed  Liither, 
'*  that  one  might  have  thought  some  wild  bull  was 
msbing  among  the  people,  and  goring  them  with  his 
homs.**t  .The  moment  he  had  made  an  end,  he  came 
down  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  ran  toward  the  strong  box, 
and  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  threw  in  a  piece  of  silver 
witl\a  loud  sound. $ 

Such  were  the  discourses  that  Germany  heard,  with 
astonishment,  in  the  days  when  God  was  preparing 
Luther. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  indulgence  was  considered 
as  having  "  established  its  throne  in  the  place  with  doe 
solemnity.'"  Confessionals,  surmounted  with  the  pope*s 
-arms,  were  prepared.  The  sub-commissioners  and 
confeasors  cfauosen  were  held  to  represent  the  apostolic 
penitentiaries,  or  absolving  priesu  of  Ilome,  at  the  pe- 
riod oi  a  great  jubilee :  and  on  each  of  their  confes- 
sionals were  inscribed  their  names  and  titles.^ 

Th^  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  the  confessors. 
They  came,  not  with  contrite  hearts,  but  with  money 
in  their  hands.  Men,  women,  the'^oong,  the  poor,  and 
those  who  lived  by  alms, — every  one  then  found  money. 
The  absolving  priest,  after  again  aetting  forth  the  in- 
dulgence, thua  addressed  the  penitents  "  How  much 
money  can  you,  in  voar  conscience,  spare  to  obtain  so 
perfect  a  remission  f "  '*  This  question,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  in  his  instructions  to  the  co.nmission- 
era,  **  must  be  put  at  the  moment,  in  order  that  the 
penitents  may  be  better  disposed  to  contribute." 
These  conditions  folfllled  were  all  that  was  nece*- 

•  Instraetton  of  tho  ArehUshop  of  Meets,  te . 

t  Bcsolot.  on  the  aad  Thesis. 

X  Teotzel,  ReformationKesch.  Mjconii  Ref.  Hist  In- 
straetion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentx  to  tho  Sub-commis- 
SMmexs  of  the  induigenoe.— ThSMS  of  Lather. 

^  Instruction,  kc.^b,  09. 


try.  In  the  popeNi  bull,  something  was  indeed  said 
of  ihe  repenisiice  of  the  heart,  and  the  confession  ol  the 
lips ;  but  Totzel  snd  his  rompsnions  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  all  ineniion  of  these ;  otherwise  thoir  cof^ 
fers  might  have  remained  empty.  The  archiepiscopai 
inatructioiifl  forbade  even  to  mention  conversion  or  con- 
trition. Three  great  benefits  were  proclaimed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  notice  tho  first.  *'  The  first  benefit  we  an- 
nounce," said  the  commissioners,  scttrig  on  their  in- 
structions, **  is  the  complete  pardon  of  sll  sins  ;  and  it 
ia  not  possilkle  to  spesk  of  sny  greater  benefit  than  thia, 
smce  man  who  lives  in  sin  is  deprived  of  the  divine 
favour,  and  by  this  complete  psrdon  he  recovers  the 
grace  of  God.*  Now  we  affirm,  that  to  obuin  these 
great  blessings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  purchase  an  in- 
dulgence, f  And  aa  to  those  who  desire  to  deliver 
souls  from  porgstory,  and  to  orocura  for  them  the  for- 
giveneaa  of  all  their  ains,  Ibt  them  put  their  money  in 
the  cheat ;  but  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  feel 
sorrow  of  heart,  or  make  confession  with  the  lips.t 
fjet  them  only  hasten  to  bring  their  money,  for  they 
will  thus  do  a  work,  most  prontabte  to  departed  souls 
and  to  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter."  Great- 
er bleasings  could  not  be  proposed,  nor  at  a  lower  cost. 

Confewsion  being  gone  through,  (and  it  waa  soon 
despatched,)  the  faithful  hastened  to  the  vender.  Only 
one  waa  commiaaioned  to  aell.  He  bad  his  counter 
close  to  Ihe  croes.  He  turned  a  acratinising  glance 
00  those  who  came.  He  examined  their  manner,  step, 
and  attire,  and  demanded  a  aum  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  ciroumatancee  of  the  party  presenting  him- 
self. Kings,  queens,  princes,  archbishops,  bishops,  &e. 
wera  to  psy.  according  to  the  regulation,  for  an  ordi- 
nary indulgence,  twenty-five  ducats ;  abbota,  coonta, 
barons,  d&c.,  ten.  The  other  nobles,  superiors,  and  all 
who  had  an  annual  income  of  600  florins,  were  to  psy 
six.  Those  who  hsd  an  income  of  200  florins,  one. : 
the  rest,  half  a  florin.  And  further,  if  this  scslc  could 
not  in  every  instsnce  be  observed,  full  power  wss  given 
to  the  apostolic  commisssry,  snd  the  whole  miglit  be 
arrsngea  according  to  the  dictates  of  soand  reason,  and 
the  generosity  of  the  giver. ^  For  particular  sins  Tet- 
zel  had  e  private  scale.  Polygamy  coat  aix  ducats ; 
aacrilege  and  perjury,  nine  ducats ;  murder,  eight ; 
witchcraft,  two.  Samson,  who  carried  on  in  Switier- 
land  the  ssme  traffic  as  Tetzel  in  Germany,  had  rather 
a  difliBrent  acalo.  Ha  charged  for  infanticide  four  livrea 
tournois ;  for  a  parricide  or  fratricide,  one  ducat.| 

The  apostolic  commiaaariea  sometimes  encountered 
difficulties  in  their  commerce.  It  often  hsppened,  aa 
well  in  the  towns  ss  in  the  villages,  that  husbands  were 
opposed  to  the  traffic,  and  forbade  their  wives  to  carry 
any  thing  to  the  dealera.  What  were  their  supersti- 
tious partnera  to  do  ?  **  Have  you  not  your  marriage 
portion,  or  some  oiherproperty,at  your  dis|)OSsM"  asked 
the  venders.  **  In  that  esse  you  can  diapoae  of  it  for  thia 
holy  purpoae,  without  your  husband*s  consent. "f 

l*he  hand  that  delivered  the  indulgence  could  not 
receive  the  money :  that  was  forbidden  under  the  se- 
verest |)enalties  ; — there  wss  good  reason  to  fear  that 
hand  might  not  always  be  trastworthy  The  penitent 
waa  himself  to  drop  the  price  of  his  psrdon  into  the 
chest.**  An  sngry  look  was  cast  on  those  who  dared 
to  close  their  purses. ft 

*  Die  erste  Onade  Ist  die  voUkommene  Vergebang  alls* 
flunden ,  he.     In8truction>  1 9. 

f  Nur  dea  Beichtbrief  zii  kanfeo.    (Ibid.  M.) 

(  Aueh  ist  nicht  nothi^  das  sie  in  dam  Harzon  xerknlrschf 
sind.und  mlt  dem  Mund  gebeichtet  habea.    (Ibid.  38.) 

^  Nach  den  Satxen  der  geaundaa  Vemuft.  naeh  ihrsr 
Magni Acens  nnd  Freigehickeit.    anatmctjon .  Im.  96.) 

I  MMllerreliq.  iii.  p.  954. 

r  Wider  den  Willea  Ihrei  mannoa.  flnstmctioo.  JT  ) 

::  ?-.?'j?'  "f  •  ^«  -TO  ed  by  Cjooq  re 

ft  Luth.  Opp.  Leipe.  xvii.  79  ^  <3 
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If,  among  those  who  pnssod  into  tho  eonf«Mioml«» 
there  came  one  whoee  Crimea  bad  been  public,  and  yet 
untouched  by  the  civil  laws,  each  person  waa  obliged, 
firat  of  alL  to  do  poblic  penance.  He  waa  conducted 
to  a  chapel,  or  ncristy ;  there  he  waa  atripped  of  hia 
ciothea,  his  ahoea  Uken  off  hia  feet,  and  be  left  in  his 
•hirt.  They  made  him  fold  his  arms  opon  his  breaet, 
plaeed  a  light  in  one  hand,  and  a  wax  Up«r  in  the  other. 
Then  the  penitent  walked  at  the  bead  of  the  procesaion, 
which  paased  to  the  head  of  the  red  croaa.  He  kneeled 
till  the  ainging  and  the  collect  were  oofwlnded ;  then 
ihe  commisaary  ffave  out  the  psalm,  **  Mistrere  me*." 
The  confessors  immediately  approached  the  penitent, 
and  led  him  across  the  station  toward  the  commisaaiy, 
who,  taking  the  rod,  and  atriking  him  thrice  gently  on 
ihe  back,*  said :  "  God  take  pity  on  thee,  and  pardon 
thy  sin  !*'  After  this,  he  gave  oat  the  Kfru  efetson, 
d&c.  Then  the  peniteUt  being  led  back,  and  plaeed 
before  the  croas,  the  confeasor  pronounced  the  apoato* 
lical  absolution,  and  declared  him  reinstated  m  the 
company  of  the  faithful.  Wretched  mummeries,  con- 
cluded by  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which,  at  such  a 
time,  was  a  profanation  ! 

We  will  give  one  of  these  letters  of  absolution.  It 
is  worth  while  to  know  the  conteote  of  these  <fiploroaa, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  Reformation. 

"  Our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  on  thee,  N.  N., 
and  absolve  thee  by  the  merita  of  his  most  holy  auffer- 
logs  !  And  I,  in  virtue  of  the  apostolic  power  com- 
mitted to  me,  absolve  thee  from  all  ecclesiaatical 
cenaares,  judgmenta,  and  penalties  that  thou  mayst 
have  merited ;  and  further,  from  all  excesses,  sins, 
and  crimes  that  thou  mayst  have  committed,  howeTer 
great  and  enormous  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever  kind 
•—even  though  they  ahould  be  reserved  to  our  holy 
father  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Apostolic  See.  I  effiice  all 
the  stains  of  weakness,  and  all  traces  of  the  shame  that 
thou  mayst  have  drawn  upon  thyself  by  such  actions. 
I  remit  the  pains  thou  wouldst  bare  had  to  endure  in 
purgatory.  I  receive  thee  again  to  the  aacraments  of 
the  Church.  I  hereby  reincorporate  thee  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints,  and  restore  thee  to  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  thy  baptiam  ;  so  that,  at  the  moment  of 
^eath,  the  gale  of  the  place  of  torment  shall  be  shot 
against  thee,  and  the  gate  of  the  paradise  of  joy  shall 
be  opened  unto  thee.  And  if  thou  shouldat  live  long, 
this  grace  continuelh  unchangeable,  till  the  time  of  thy 
end. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

"The  Brother,  John  TeUel,  coamiseary,  hath 
aigned  ihia  with  his  own  hand." 

In  this  document,  vve  see  with  what  srt  presomp- 
iuous  and  false  doctrines  were  inteiapersed  among 
sacred  and  Chriatian  expressions. 

All  the  faithful  were  to  come  and  confees  in  the  spot 
where  the  red  cross  was  set  up.  None  but  the  sick, 
«ld  men,  and  women  with  child,  were  exempt.  If, 
however,  there  was  in  the  neishboorbood  any  noble  in 
his  castle,  or  wealthy  man  in  his  palace,  his  penonal 
Attendance  was  dispensed  with.*  For  he  might  not 
care  to  mingle  with  thia  mob  of  people,  and  hia  money 
'  was  worth  Etching  from  hia  reaidence.     . 

If  there  was  any  convent  whose  superiors,  dissp- 
proving  Tetzel's  traffic,  forbade  their  monks  to  resort 
to  the  places  where  the  indulgence  was  offered — means 
were  still  found  to  remedy  this.  Confessors  were  sent 
io  them  comissioned  to  absolve  them  contrary  to  the 
mies  of  their  order,  and  the  will  of  their  auperiors.t 
Not  a  vein  of  the  mine  was  left  unexplored. 

Then  came  what  was  the  object  and  end  of  the 

•  DreiiDal  gellod  auf  den  Biieken.    anttnction.) 
flnstr.9.  t  Ibid.  60 


whole  affair— the  reckoning  of  the  money.  To  gaard 
against  all  risks,  the  chest  had  three  keys— one  wiis 
in  the  keeping  of  Tetsel,  the  other  with  the  delegated 
tceasurerof  the  house  of  Fugger,  of  Angaborg,  to  whom 
sometime  before  thie  vaat  speculation  had  been  farmed  ; 
and  the  third  waa  lodged  with  the  civil  anthorikj. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  cheat  was  opened 
in  preaence  of  a  poblic  notary,  and  the  whole  content* 
carefully  counted,  and  entered  in  the  books.  Was  it 
not  fit  that  Christ  should  arise'  and  drive  out  these 
buyera  and  sellers  from  the  temple  T 

The  mission  being  ended,  the  dealers  relaxed  in 
amasement,  after  their  laboura.  The  inatraction  of 
the  commissary-general  did,  it  ia  true,  forbid  their 
frequenting  taverns  and  disreputable  places.*  Bat 
they  neid  little  regard  to  this  interdict.  Sin  moot 
have  had  few  terrors  for  men  who  carried  on  so  easy 
a  traffic  in  it  "  The  mendicant  friars  led  an  irregu- 
lar life,*'  says  a  Roman  Catholic  historian ;  "  they 
apent  in  tavema,  gaming  houses,  and  bouses  of  ill- 
fame,  what  the  people  had  scraped  together  fit>m  their 
poverty.**!  It  is  even  affirmed  that,  when  they  were  in 
the  taverns,  they  would  sometimes  stake  on  dice  the 
salvation  of  souls. t 

But  let  us  see  to  what  jKenes  this  sale  of  the  par- 
don of  sins  gave  rise  in  Germany.  There  are  some 
incidents,  which  of  tbems^ves,  are  a  picture  of  the 
times.  We  like  to  let  those  whose  history  we  write 
speak  for  themselvea. 

At  Magdeburg,  Tetzol  refused  to  absolve  a  rich 
lady,  unless  she  paid  down  one  hundred  florins.  The 
lady  consulted  her  usual  confessor,  who  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan. '*  God  gives  us  remission  of  sins  freely,' 
answered  he ;  *^  He  does  not  sell  it."  Yet  be  entreat- 
ed her  not  to  mention  what  he  had  said.  But  the 
report  of  an  opinion  so  adverse  to  his  gains  having 
reached  the  ears  of  Tetzel — "  Such  an  adviser,^ 
he  exclaimed,  **  deserves  to  be  expelled  or  bunil 
alive."^ 

Tetael  found  but  few  sufficiently  enlightened,  nnd 
still  fewer  bold  enough  to  resist  him.  In  general  he 
could  easily  manage  a  superstitious  crowd.  He  had 
erected  the  red  cross  of  indulgences  at  Zwickau,  and 
the  good  people  of  the  place  had  hastened  to  poor  in 
the  money  that  waa  to  liberate  souls.  He  was  about 
to  leave  with  a  full  purse.  The  evening  before  his 
departure,  the  chaplins  and  their  acolytes  called  opon 
him  to  give  them  a  farewell  repast.  The  request  was 
reasonable;  but  what  was  to  be  done— the  money 
was  already  counted  and  aealed  op.  In  the  morning 
he  had  the  large  bell  tolled.  A  crowd  hurried  lo  the 
chorch--eTery  one  thought  that  aometbing  extraordi- 
nary bad  happened  since  the  period  of  the  station  had 
expired.  **I  had  intended,"  said  he,  **  to  take  my 
departure  this  rooming,  but  last  night  I.  waa  awakened 
by  groans.  I  listened  :  they  proceeded  from  the 
eemetry.  Alas !  it  was  a  poor  soul  that  called  me, 
and  entreated  to  be  delivered  from  the  torment  that 
conaomed  it.  I  therefore  have  tarried  one  day  longer, 
that  I  might  move  Christian  hearts  to  compassion  for 
thie  unhappy  soul.  Myself  will  be  the  first  to  contri- 
bute— but  he  who  will  not  follow  my  example,  will  be 
worthy  of  all  condemnation."  What  heart  would  not 
answer  to  such  an  appeal.  Besides,  who  can  tell  what 
soul  thus  cries  from  the  tomb  1  The  gifits  were  many  ; 
and  Tetsel,  with  the  chaplins  and  acolytes,  sat  down 
to  a  merry  feast  paid  for  by  offerings  for  the  poor 
soul  of  Zwickau.  II  , 

The  dealers  in  indulgences  had  established  them- 

*  Tbid.  4. 
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lelfea  at  HagenaQ  in  1 5 1 7.  The  wife  of  a  sboemaker, 
>rotiting  by  the  peroiiaaion  given  in  the  inttructioo  of 
he  Commissary-general,  had  procored,  agaiutt  her 
lUsbanU's  will,  a  letter  of  indulgence,  and  had  paid 
or  it  a  gold  florin.  Shortly  after  she  died ;  and  the 
widower,  otnitting  to  have  mass  said  for  the  repose  of 
er  soul,  the  curate  charged  him  with  contempt  of 
eligioD,  and  the  judge  of  Hagenau  summoned  him  to 
ppear  hefore  him.  The  shoemaker  put  in  his  pocket 
IS  wife's  indulgence,  and  repaired  to  the  place  of  sum- 
ions.  "  Is  your  wife  dead  1 "  asked  the  judge.  "Yes," 
nswered  the  shoemaker.  "  What  have  you  doiie  with 
ert"  "I  huried  her,  and  commended  her  aonl  to 
rod."  "  Bat  have  you  had  a  mass  said  for  the  aalva- 
on  of  her  soul  V  "I  have  not— it  was  not  necessary 
-she  went  to  heaven  in  the  moment  of  hec  death." 
How  do  you  know  that  1"  "  Here  is  the  evidence  of 
;.*'  The  widower  drew  from  his  pocket  the  indul- 
ence,  and  the  judge,  in  presence  of  the  curate,  read, 
n  so  many  words,  that  in  the  moment  of  death,  the 
voman  who  had  received  it  would  go,  not  into  purga- 
ory,  but  straight  into  heaven.  \  *'  If  the  curate  pretends 
hat  a  mass  is  necessary  after  that,"  said  the  shoe- 
naker,  "  my  wife  has  been  cheated  by  our  Holy  Father 
■he  Pope ;  but  if  she  has  not  been  cheated,  then  the 
;  urate  is  deceiving  me."  There  was  no  reply  to  this 
lefence,  and  the  accused  was  accqaitted.*  It  wis 
hus  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  disposed  of 
he  impostures. 

One  day,  when  Tetzel  was  preaching  at  Leipsic, 
nd  had  introduced  into  his  preaching  some  of  these 
tories  of  which  we  have  ffiven  a  specimen,  two  stu- 
lents  indignatly  left  the  church,  exclaimiog — *'  It  is 
lot  possible  to  listen  any  longer  to  the  ridiculoua  and 
hildish  tales  of  our  mouk."t  One  of  these  students, 
L  is  affirmed,  was  younf  Camerarius,  who  was  sobee- 
aently  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  and  wrote  his  life. 

But  of  all  the  young  men  of  that  period,  Tetsel 
lade  the  strongest  impression  on  Myconius — subse- 
uenily  celebrated  as  a  reformer  and  an  historian  of  the 
Reformation.  Myconius  had  received  a  religious  edu- 
ation.  ''  My  son,"  said  his  father,  who  was  a  pioQs 
'ranconian,  "  pray  frequently ;  for  all  things  are  freely 
iven  to  us  by  God  alone.  The  blood  of  Christ,"  he 
dded,  "  is  the  only  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
rorld.  Oh,  my  son  !  if  there  were  but  three  men  to 
e  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  only  believe,  and  be 
are  that  you  shall  be  one  of  those  tbree.|  It  is  an 
isult  to  the  Savioi^r's  blood  to  doubt  its  power  to  save." 
^hen,  proceeding  to  warn  his  eon  against  the  trade 
lat  was  beginning  in  Germany — **  The  Roman  in- 
ulgences,"  said  he,  "  are  neU  to  fish  for  money,  and 
elude  the  simpld.  Remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life 
re  not  to  be  purchased  by  money." 

At  thirteen,  Frederic  was  sent  to  the  school  of  An- 
laberg,  to  finish  his  studies.  Soon  after,  Tetzel  ar- 
ived  inr  this  town,  and  remained  there  for  two  months, 
rhe  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him  preach. 
'  There  is,"  exclaimed  Tetzel,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
er,  "  no  other  means  of  obuining  eternal  life  save  the 
atisfaction  of  good  works.  But  this  satisfaction  is 
ut  of  man's  power.  His  only  resource  is  to  purchase 
:  from  the  Roman  Ponti£f."^ 

When  Tetzel  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Annaberg, 
is  appeal  became  more  urgent.  **Soon,"  said  he, 
rith  a  threatening  accent,  '*  I  shall  take  down  that 
roBs,  and  close  the  gate  of  heaven,]}  and  put  oat  that 
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snn  of  grace  which  shines  before  yoor  eyes."  Then, 
resuming  a  tenderer  strain  of  exhortation,  **  This,"  said 
be,  **  is  the  day  of  salvation,  this  is  the  accepted  time." 
And,  as  a  last  eflfort,  the  pontifical  Stentor,*  speaking 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  rich  in  mines,  ex- 
claimed, **  Inhabitants  of  Annaberg !  bringtither  your 
money  :  contribute  liberally  in  aid  of  indulgences,  and 
all  your  mines  and  mountains  shall  be  filled  with  pure 
silver."  Finally,  at  Easter,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  dtstribnte  hie  letters  to  the  poor  gratuitously, 
and  for  the  love  of  Ood. 

The  young  Myconius  happened  to  be  amonff  the 
iiearers.  He  felt  a  wish  to  take  advantage  of  thi$ 
oflfer.  *'  i  am  a  poor  sinner,*'  aaid  he,  addressing  in 
Ijaiin  the  commiseioners  to  whom  he  applied,  '*  and 
I  need  a  free  pardon.**  "Those  onlv,*'  answered  the 
dealers,  **  can  share  in  the  merits  of  Christ  who  stretch 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  the  church — that  ia,  give  their 
money."  **  What  mean,  then,"  said  Myconius, 
"  those  promises  of  free  distribution,  posted  up  on  the 
gates  and  walls  of  the  churches  V  **  Give  at  l^ast  a 
^o«,"  said  Tetiera  people,  after  having  vainly  inter- 
ceded for  the  young  man  with  their  master.  **  I  can- 
not."— **  Only  six  deniers." — •*  I  have  not  even  so 
much."  The  Dominicans  then  began  to  apprehend 
that  he  meant  to  entrap  them.  "  Listen,"  said  they, 
"  we  wilt  give  you  six  deniers.*'  On  which  the  yoanff 
man,  raising  his  voice,  with  indignation  replied,  **  1 
will  have  none  of  the  indnlgences  that  are  bought  and 
sold !  If  I  desired  to  purchase  them,  I  shauld  only 
have  to  sell  one  of  my  booke.  Mliat  I  want  is  a  free 
pardon,  and  for  the  love  of  God.  You  will  have  to 
account  to  God  for  having,  for  the  sake  of  six  deniers, 
missed  the  ealvatton  of  a  soul.**  **  Ah !  ah !"  said 
they,  who  aent  you  Je  tempt  us  ?"  **  Nd  one,"  re- 
plied the  young  man  :  "  the  desire  of  receiving  the 
grace  of  God  coold  alone  induce  me  to  appeor  before 
such  great  lords.'*    He  left  them. 

**I  was  grieved,"  says  he,  **at  being  thus  sent 
away  without  pity.  But  I  felt  in  myself  a  comforter, 
who  whispered  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  for- 
gives repentant  soale  without  money  and  wiihoat 
price,  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  As  I  left 
these  people,'  the  Holy  Spirit  touched  my  heart.  I 
burst  into  tears ;  and  with  sighs  and  groans  prayed  to 
the  Lord :  *  Oh  Ood,  aince  these  men  have  refused  re- 
mission of  sins,  because  I  had  no  money  to  pay,  do 
thou,  liord,  take  pity  on  me,  and  forgive  them  in 
mere  merey.*  I  retired  to  my  chamber.  I  took  my 
crucifix  from  my  desk,  placed  it  on  my  chair,  and 
kneeled  before  it.  I  cannot  here  pot  down  what  I  ex- 
perienced. I  asked  of  God  to  be  my  father,  and  to  make 
me  what  he  would  have  me.  I  felt  my  nature  changed^ 
converted*  transformed.  What  had  before  delighted 
me  was  now  distasteful.  To  live  with  God,  and  to 
please  him,  became  my  most  ardent — my  single  de- 
sire."! 

Thus  Tetzel  himself  was  preparing  the  Reformation. 
By  scandalous  abuses  he  made  way  for  a  purer  teaching  v 
and  the  generous  indignation  which  he  excited  in  youth- 
ful minds,  was  destined  one  day  to  break  forth  with 
power.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following  inci- 
dent :  ^ 

A  Saxon  gentleman  bad  heard  Tetzel  at  Leipsic, 
and  was  much  shocked  by  his  impostures.  He  went 
to  the  monk,  and  inquired  if  he  was  authorized  to  par- 
don sins  in  intention,  or  such  as  the  applicant  intended 
to  commit  1  **  Assuredly,*'  answered  Tetzel;  '*I 
have  full  power  from  the  pope  to  do  so.'*  "  Well," 
returned  the  gentleman,  **  I  want  to  take  some  slight 
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nvenffji  on  one  of  my  enciniet,  without  attempting  hit 
life.  1  will  pay  you  ten  crowns  if  you  will  give  me  a 
letter  of  indulgence  that  ahall  bear  me  termless.** 
Tetzel  made  aome  scruples ;  they  struck  their  bar- 
ga.n  for  thirty  crowns.  Shortly  after,  the  monk  aet 
out  for  Leipsic.  The  gentleman,  attended  by  his  aer- 
Tants,  laid  wait  for  him  in  a  wood  between  Jiiterboch 
and  Treblin — fell  upon  him,  gave  him  a  beating,  and 
carried  off  the  rich  chest  of  indulgence-money  the  in- 
quisitor had  with  him.  Tetzel  clamoured  against  tbia 
act  of  violence,  and  brought  an  action  before  the 
iudgea.  But  the  gentleman  showed  the  letter,  signed 
by  Tetzel  himself,  which  exempted  him,  beforemnd, 
from  all  reaponsibility.  Duke  George,  who  bad  at  firat 
been  much  irritated  at  this  action,  upon  aeeing  this 
writing,  ordered  that  the  accused  ahould  be  acquitted.* 
This  traffic  evei^where  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  was  everywhere  discussed.  It  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  castles,  academies,  and  pri- 
Tale  houses ;  as  well  as  in  inns,  taverns,  and  all  places 
of  resort. t  Opinions  were  divided ;  some  believed, 
aome  were  indignant.  But  the  aober  part  of  the  na- 
tion rejected  with  dtagnst  the  whole  system  of  indul- 
gences. This  doctrine  was  so  opposed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  sound  sense,  that  all  men  who  poaseased 
any  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or  any  natural  acuteness, 
had  already  condemned  it  in  their  hearts,  and  only 
waited  for  a  signal  to  oppose  it.  On  the  other  band, 
mockers  found  abundant  cauae  for  ridicule.  The  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  irritated  for  so  many  ycara  by  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  priesta,  and  whom  the  tear  of  poniah- 
ment  had  alone  retained  in  any  outward  respect,  gave 
loose  to  all  their  animosity ;  and  on  all  sides  were  heard 
complainta  and  aarcasms  upon  the  bve  of  .money  that 
infected*  the  clergy. 

The  people  went  still  farther.  Ther  impugned  the 
power  of  the  keya  and  the  authori^  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  **  Why,'*  said  they,  '^does  not  the  pope  de- 
liver at  once  all  the  souls  from  purgatory  by  a  holy 
charity,  and  on  account  of  the  great  misery  of  thoae 
aools,  since  he  frees  so  great  a  number  for  the  take 
of  perishable  gain  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  V* 

**  Why  do  we  continue  to  observe  the  feativala  and 
anniversariea  for  the  dead  1  Why  doea  not  the  pope 
auirender,  or  why  does  he  not  permit  people  to  resume 
the  benefices  and  prebenda  rounded  in  favor  of  the 
dead,  since  now  it  is  useless,  and  even  wrong,  to  pray 
for  those  whom  indulgences  have  for  ever  aet  free ! 
What  is  this  new  kind  of  holiness  of  God  and  of  the 
pope,  that,  for  the  sake  of  money,  they  grant  to  a 
wicked  man,  and  an  enemy  of  God,  th^  power  of  de- 
livering from  purgatory  a  piout  soul,  beloved  by  the 
Lord,  rather  than  theouelvet  deliver  it  freely  from  love 
for  it,  and  on  account  of  ita  ffreat  miaery  V*X 

Accounts  were  cifcolatea  of  the  gross  and  immoral 
conduct  of  the  traffickera  in  indulgences.  **  To  pay," 
said  they,  **  what  they  owe  to  drivera,  who  carry  them 
and  their  gooda ;  to  mnkeepeia,  at  whose  houses  they 
lodge  ;  or  to  any  one  who  doea  them  service,  they  give 
a  letter  of  indulgence,  for  four,  five,  or  aa  many  souls 
as  they  wish."  Thus  the  brevets  of  salvation  were 
circulated  in  the  inns  and  marketa,  like  bank-notes 
or  paper-money.  "Bring  kUker  your  money^^^  said 
the  common  people,  **  ia  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  their  aermona."^ 
A  miner  of  Schneeberg,  meeting  a  seller  of  induU 

Knees,  inquired :  '*  Must  we  then  believe  what  yon 
ve  often  said  of  the  power  of  indulgeneet,  and  of 
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the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  think  that  we  can  re- 
deem a  toul  from  purgatory  by  casting  a  penny  int'C 
the  chest  1"  The  dealer  in  indulgences  affirmed  tK&At 
it  wsa  ao.  "  Ah  !"  replied  the  miner,  **  what  aero  el 
man  the  pope  must  be,  thus  to  leave  a  poor  soul  to  soff^er 
so  long  in  the  flamea  for  a  wretched  penny !  If  be  bas  oo 
ready  money,  let  him  collect  a  few  hundred  thoutajsd 
crowns,  and  deliver  all  these  souls  by  one  acL  E^en 
we  poor  folks  would  willingly  pay  him  the  principal 

d  interest." 

The  people  of  Germany  were  weary  of  the  ehaxn«- 
ful  traffic  that  was  carrying  on  in  the  midst  of  them. 
They  could  no  longer  bear  the  impostures  of  these  Rom- 
ish tricksters,  as  Luther  remsrks.*  Tet  no  biahop  or 
divine  dared  lay  a  finger  on  their  quackery  and  deceir. 
The  minds  of  men  were  in  suspense.  They  aaked 
each  other  if  God  would  not  raise  up  some  powerful 
instrument  for  the  work  that  wss  required  to  be  done. 
But  such  an  one  waa  nowhere  visible. 

The  pope,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  throne,  was 
not  a  Borgia,  but  Leo  X.,  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  Medici.  He  waa  a  man  of  talent,  open-hearted^ 
kind,  and  indulgent.  His  manners  were  affable,  his 
liberality  unbounded,  and  his  morals  greatly  anperior 
to  those  of  his  court.  Nevertheless,  the  CanKnal  Pal- 
lavicini  confesses,  they  were  not  quitt  free  from  re-  . 
proach.  To  theae  amiable  qualities  he  added  many  of 
the  accomplishments  that  form  a  great  prince.  He 
was,  especially,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  earliest  lulian  comedies  were  represented 
in  his  presence,  and  most  of  the  dramas  of  his  time 
were  honoured  by  his  attendance.  He  waa  passion- 
ately fond  of  music ;  his  palace  daily  resounded  vrith 
musical  instruments,  and  he  was  often  heard  humming 
the  airs  that  had  been  aung  before  him.  Fond  of  majr- 
Qificence,  he  spared  no  expense  in  feastinea,  public 
games,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  gifts.  No  court 
surpassed  in  splendour  or  in  pleasures  that  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff ;  so  that  when  newa  waa  brought  that 
Julian  Medici  waa  about  to  choose  Rome  as  a  place 
of  reaidence  for  himself  and  his  young  bride,  Candinal 
Biblienai  the  most  infiuential  of  Leo*a  council,  ex- 
claimed, **  God  be  praised !  we  wanted  nothing  here 
but  a  female  circle."    A  "  female  circle**  waa  felt  re- 

2uaite  to  complete  the  attractions  of  tho  pope^s  court, 
lut  a  feeling  of  religion  waa  a  thing  of  which  Leo 
was  entirely  ignorant.  "  His  manners,"  aaya  Sarpi, 
*'  were  so  charming,  that  be  would  have  been  a  per- 
fect man  if  he  had  some  knowledge  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  a  little  more  inclination  for  piety,  concerning 
which  he  never  troubled  himself,  "f 

Leo  was  in  great  want  of  mone^.  He  had  to  pro- 
vide for  hta  vaat  expenses  ;  to  satisfy  all  demamds  on 
his  liberality  ;  to  fill  with  gold  the  purse  he  every  day 
threw  to  the  people  ;  to  defrayHhe  costs  of  the  licen- 
tioua  plays  at  the  Vatican  ;  to  gratify  the  continual 
demands  of  his  relations  and  of  courtiers  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  voluptuousness;  to  portion  his  sister,  who 
had  married  Prince  Cibo,  a  natural  son  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII. ;  and  to  bear  all  the-expensea  attending  his 
taste  for  literature,  arts,  and  pleasures.  His  cousin.  Car- 
dinal Pucci,wbo  was  as  skilful  in  the  art  of  amassing  mo- 
ney as  Leo  was  prodigal  in  spending.advised  him  to  have 
recourse  to  indulgences.  The  pope,  therefore,  published 
a  bull,  proclaiming  a  general  indulgence,  the  product 
of  which  should  be  appropriated,  he  said,  to  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  church,  that  splendid  monument  of 

*  Feati  erant  Qermani  omnea,  ferendis  expIicatioiiibQa  nan* 
dinationibus,  eiinfinitia  imposturia  Romaaenilum  nebaloaaia. 
(L.  Opp.,  Lat  In  pneU 
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ing  to  refateS«a*|>i,  confirms  and  eren  ^gravatea  the  chaiga 
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ALBERT— FARMING  mDULGSNCIS-^RANCISCANS  AND  DOAflNICANS. 


c^cclesiastlctl  miffnificence.  In  t  letter  giTcnttRom^, 
under  iho  seal  of  the  fisherman,  in  Novernber|.1517, 
Leo  required  from  his  commissioner  of  indulgences 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sold  ducats,  *'to  pay  for 
a  manuscript  of  the  33d  book  of  Livy/'  Of  all  the 
uses  he  made  of  the  money  extorted  from  the  Ger- 
mans, this  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  But  it  was 
strange  to  deliver  souls  from  purgatory,  that  he  might 
purchase  a  manuscript  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  ! 

There  was  then  in  Germany  a  young  prince  who 
wa8»  in  many  respects,  a  counterpart  of  I^  X. : — this 
was  Albert,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Electo^  Joa- 
chim, of  Brandenburg.    This  young  man,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  had  been  made  Archbishop  and  Elector 
•r  Mentz  and  of  Magdeburg ;  two  years  after  he  was 
made  Cardinal.   Albert  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the 
vices  which  have  often  characterised  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church.     Young,  volatile,  wordly- minded,  but  not 
devoid  of  generous  sentiments,  he  plainly  saw  many  of 
the  abuses  of  Catholicism,  and  cared  little  for  the  fa- 
natical monks  that  surrounded  him.      His  equity  in- 
clined him  to  acknowledge,  at  least  in  part,  the  justice 
of  what  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  required.      In  his 
heart  he  was  not  greatly  opposed  to  liuther.    Capito, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Reformers,  was  lor  a 
long  time  his  chaplain,  counsellor,  and  intimate  confi- 
dant.     Albert  regularly  attended  his  preaching.    **  He 
did  not  despise  the  Gospel,"  says  Capito ;  **  on  the 
contrary,  he  highly  esteemed  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
prevented  (he  monks  from  attacking  Luther.'*     But 
he  would  have  had  the  latter  abstain  from  compromis- 
ing him,  and  beware,  while  pointing  out  the  errora  in 
doctrine  and  the  vices  of  the  inferior  clergy,  of  bring- 
ing to  light  the  faults  of  the  bishops  and  prince.   Above 
all,  he  feared  to  find  his  own  name  thrust  forward  in 
the  contest.     **  See,'*  said  Capito  to  Luther,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  deluding  himself  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  *'see  the  example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles : 
they  reproved  the  Pharisees  and  the  incestuous  person 
in  the  church  of  Corinth,  but  did  not  do  so  6y  name. 
You  do  not  know  what  is  passing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
bishops.      There  is,  perhaps,  more  good  in  them  than 
■you  think."      But  the  frivolous  and  profane  turn  of 
Albert*s  character  \vas  likely  to  indispose  him  for  the 
Keformation,  even  mors  than  the  susceptibilities  and 
fears  of  his  self-love.      Affable  in  his  manners,  witty, 
graceful,  of  expensive  and  even  dissipated  habits,  de- 
Tigbting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  rich  equi- 
pages, houses,  licentious  pursuits,  and  literary  society, 
this  young  archbishop  and  elector  was,  in  Germany, 
'what  Leo  was  at  Rome.      His  court  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  Empire. ,  He  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  pleasure  and  grandeur  all  the  foretastes  of  uoth 
that  might  visit  his  soul.     Yet  there  was  in  him,  to  the 
'last,  a  sort  of  alruggle  with  his  better  convictions ;  and 
he  more  than  once  manifeated  moderation  and- equity. 
Like  Leo,  Albert  was  in  want  of  money.     Some 
rich  merchanu  of  Augsburg,  named   Fugger,   had 
made  him  some  advancea.     lie  was  pressed  for  the 
means  of  liquidating  his  debts ;   nay,  more,  although 
he  had  obtamed  two  archbishoprics  and  a  bishopric,  be 
'had  not  enough  to  pay  for  his  pallium  at  Rome.    Thia 
ornament,  made  of  white  wool,  interspersed  with  black 
crotfsea,  and  blessed  by  the  pope,  who  was  accuatomed 
to  send  it  to  the  archbishops  as  a  sign  of  their  juris- 
diction,  cost  them  86,000,  or,  as  some  say,  80,000 
florins. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Albert  should  form- the  pro- 
ject of  resorting  to  the  same  means  as  his  superior  to 
•obtain  money.  He  solicited  from  the  pope  the  con- 
irtct  for  the  "  farmiim'*  ef  all  the  indulgences,  or,  as 
they  expressed  it  at  Rome,  **  the  contract  for  the  sins 
of  the  Germans." 


At  times  the  popes  kept  the  apecnlation  in  their  own 
hands.  Sometimes  they  farmed  it  to  others ;  as,  in 
certain  atatet,  is  still  done  with  gaming  houses.  Al- 
bert  proposed  to  I^eo  to  divide  the  profits.  Leo,  in 
accepting  the  bargain,  required  immediate  payment  of 
the  pallium.  Albert,  who  was  all  the  while  depend- 
ing on  the  indulgences  for  the  means  of  discharging 
this  blaim,  applied  to  the  Fnggers,  who,  thinking  it  a 
safe  investment,  msde,  on  eertain  conditions,  the  re- 
squired  advances  ;  and  were  appointed  cashiers  in  this 
great  undertaking.  They  were  at  tliia  period  bankers 
to  many  princes,  and  were  afterward  made  counts  for 
the  services  they  had  rendered. 

The  pope  and  archbishop  having  thua  divided  bo* 
forehand  the  spoils  of  the  credulous  souls  of  Germany, 
it  was  necesaary  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  to  find 
some  one  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  realizing  it.  The 
charge  waa  first  offered  to  the  Franciscans,  and  their 
suaraian  waa  aasociated  in  it  with  Albert  But  the 
Franciscana  did  not  desire  any  part  in  this  onderuking^ 
which  waa  already  in  ill  repute  among  good  people. 
The  Auguatine  monks,  who  were  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  religious  orders,  would  have  cared  still 
less  to  join  in  it.  Meanwhile,  the  Franciscana  feared 
to  offend  the  pope,  who  had  lately  aent  to  their  general, 
Forli,  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  coat  that  poor  mendicant 
order  30,000  florina.  The  guardian,  therefore,  judged 
it  most  prudent  not  to  meet  the  offer  by  a  direct  re- 
fusal ;  but  he  raiaed  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Albert ;  they  never  couliT agree,  ao  that  the  elector 
waa  glad  to  accept  the  proposal  that  he  should  uke  the 
sole  charge  of  the  concem.  The  Dominicans,  on  their 
part,  coveted  a  ahare  in  the  lucrative  trade  aboot  to  be 
opened.  Tetsel,  already  notorious  in  such  matters, 
haatened  to  Mentz,  and  tendered  his  aervicea  to  the 
elector.  His  proved  usefulness  in  publishing  the  in- 
dulgences for  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Prussia  and  Livonia  was  recollected,  and  be  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  thua  it  was,  that  all  this  trafik  pasaed  into 
the  hands  of  his  order. " 

The  first  time  Luther  heard  speak  of  Tetzel  was,  as 
far  aa  we  are  informed,  in  the  year  1516,  at  Grimms, 
when  he  waa  commencing  his  visitation  of  the  churches. 
Some  one  came  and  told  Staupitz,  who  was  still  with 
Luther,  that  a  seller  of  indulgences,  named  Telzel, 
was  making  much  noise  st  Wurtzen.  Some  of  his 
extravagant  expressions  beinv  quoted,  Luther  waa  in- 
dicant and  exclaimed,  **  God  willing,  I  will  make  a 
hole  in  his  drum."t 

Tetzel,  in  his  return  from  Berlin,  where  he  bad  met 
with  a  moat  friendly  reception  from  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim, a  brother  ef  the  farmer-general,  took  up  his  abode 
at  Juterboch.     Staopiiz,  availing  himself  of  the  confi- 
dence the  Elector  Frederic  reposed  in  him,  had  re- 
peatedly called  his  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the  indul- 
gences, and  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  collec- 
iora.t      The  Princes  of  Saxony,   indignant  at  the 
shameful  traflSc,  had  forbidden  Telzel  to  enter  their 
provinces.    He  wss  therefore  compelled  to  stop  on  the 
territory  of  his  patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg. 
But  he  drew  as  near  as  he  could  to  Saxony.      .\t  Jfi- 
terboch  he  waa  only  four  miles  distant  from  Witiem 
berg.  "This  great  purae-drainer," aaid  Luther,  "  wool 
boldly  to  won,  beating  upHhe  country  all  round,  m 
that  the  money  began  to  leap  out  of  every  man^a  pursf 
and  fall  into  bis  chest."  The  people  flocked  iu  crowd 
from  Wittembeig,  to  the  indulgence  market  at  Jiikei 
boch. 

Luther  was  still,  at  this  time,  full  of  respect  for  tlu 
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Cluiich  ud  for  Uie  pope.  He  says,  himitlf,  "  I  was 
then  a  monk,  a  papist  of  the  maddest — so  iofatoate^, 
and  even  steeped  in  the  Romish  docutnes,  that  I  would 
willingly  have  helped  to  kill  any  one  who  had  the  au- 
dacity to  refuse  the  smallest  act  of  obedience  to  the 
pope.  I  was  a  true  Saul,  like  many  others  still  liv- 
ing."* But,  at  the  same  time,  hia  heart  was  ready  to 
take  fire  for  what  he  thought  the  truth,  and  against 
what,  in  hia  judgment,  was  error.  "  I  was  a  young 
doctor,  fresh  from  the  anvil,  glowing  and  rejoicing  in 
the  glory  of  the  Lord."t 

One  day  Luther  was  at  confessional  at  Wittemberg. 
Several  residents  of  that  town  successively  presented 
themselvea.  They  confessed  themselves  guilty  of 
great  irregularities;  adultery,  licentiousness,  nsuiy, 
nnjust  gains :  auch  were  the  things  men  came  to  talk 
of  with  a  minister  of  God's  word,  who  must  one  day 
give  an  account  of  their  souls.  He  reproved,  rebuked, 
and  instructed.  But  what  was  his  astonishment,  when 
these  persons  replied  that  they  did  not  intond  to  aban- 
don their  sins  !  The  pious  monk,  shocked  at  this,  de- 
clared that,  since  they  would  not  promise  to  change 
their  habita  of  life,  he  could  not  absolve  them.  Then 
it  was  that  these  poor  creatures  appealed  to  their  let- 
ters of  indulgOQce ;  they  showed  them,  and  contended 
for  their  efficacy.  But  Luther  replied,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  paper ;  and  be  added,  "  If 
you  do  not  turn  from  the  evil  of  your  way,  you  will 
all  perish.*'  They  exclaimed  againat  this,  and  renewed 
their  application;  but  the  doctor  was  immoveable. 
*'  They  most  cease,"  he  said,  "  to  do  evil,  and  learn 
to  do  well,  or  otherwise  no  absolution.  Have  a  care," 
added  he,  **  how  you  give  ear  to  the  indulgences :  you 
have  something  better  to  do  than  to  boy  licences  which 
they  offer  you  for  paltry  pence."| 

Much  alarmed,  theae  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg 
quickly  returned  to  Tetzel,  aind  told  him  that  an  Au- 
gustine mouk  treated  his  letters  with  contempt.  Tet- 
zel, at  this,  bellowed  with  anger.  He  held  forth  in  the 
pulpit,  used  insulting  expressions  and  curses,^  and,  to 
strike  the  people  with  more  terror,  he  had  a  fire  lighted 
several  times  in  the  grand  square,  and  declared  that 
he  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  burn  the  heretics,  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  his  most  holy  indulgences. 
•  Such  was  the  incident  that  first  gave  occasion  to  the 
Reformatian,  though  not  the  cause  of  it.  A  pastor 
sees  his  sheep  going  on  in  a  way  that  would  lead  them 
to  their  ruin ;  he  seeks  to  guide  them  out  of  it.  He 
has,  aa  yet,  no  thought  of  reforming  the  church  and 
the  world.  He  has  seen  Rome  ami  its  corruption  ; 
but  he  does  not  erect  himself  against  Rome.  He  dis- 
cerns some  of  the  evils  nnd«r  which  Christendom 
groans,  but  he  has  no  thought  of  correcting  those 
abuses.  He  does  not  desire  to  eonstitnte  himself  a 
reformer,  n  He  has  no  more  plan  in  his  mind  for  the 
refofm  of  the  ehorch,  than  he  bad  previously  had  for 
that  which  had  been  wrou^t  in  bis  own  soul.  God 
himself  designed  a  Reformation,  and  to  make  Lather 
the  insimment  in  its  accomplishment.  The  same  re- 
medy, of  which  the  efficacy  was  proved  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  own  distress,  it  wss  God's  purpose  that 
be  should  apply  to  the  distresses  of  Christendom.  He 
Nmains  qaietly  in  the  circle  asaigned  to  him.  He 
goes  sinply  where  his  faster  calls  him.  He  is  dis- 
charging at  Wittemberg  hts  duties  as  professor,  praach- 
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sr,  pastor.  He  is  seated  in  the  temple,  where  the  mexx^- 
bers  of  his  church  come  to  open  their  hearts  to  hiixa. 
It  is  there,  on  that  field,  that  Evil  attacks,  and  Exxor 
seeks  him  out.  Those  about  him  would  hindlr  ftxim. 
from  discharginff  his  duty.  His  conscience,  bound  lo 
the  word  of  God,  is  aroused.  la  it  not  God  who  caIIsf 
himi  Resistance  is  a  duty,  therefore,  it  ia  also  a  rigbL  ; 
he  nuui  apeak.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  events 
occurring  in  the  providence  of  that  God  who  had  <3e- 
creed  to  revive  Christianity  by  the  agency  of  a  miner's 
aon  ;  and  to  refine,  in  his  furnace,  the  corrupted  teadi- 
iug  of  the  church.* 

Alter  what  has  been  ststed,  it  is  needless  to  refote  a 
lying  charge  invented  by  aome  enemies  of  Luther,  &ikd 
not  till  after  his  death.     It  has  been  said  it  wms  a  jear- 
iousy  on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  his  order — the  morti- 
fications of  seeing  the  Dominicans,  and  not  the  Augu»- 
tines,  who  had  previously  held  it,  entrusted  with  thie 
shameful  and  disreputable  commerce,  that  led  the  doctov 
of  Wittemberg  to  attack  Tetxel  and  his  teaching.  The 
well-ascertained  fact  that  this  traffic  had  been  at  fir&t 
offered  to  the  Franciscans,  who  would  not  have  it, 
suffices  to  refute  this  invention,  repeated  by  writer* 
who  do  but  copy  one  another.     Cardinal  Pallaviciiii 
himself  declares,!  that  the  Augustines  had  never  held 
this  office.    Besides,  we   have  seen  the  straggle  of 
Luther's  soul.     His  conduct  needs  no  other  explana- 
tion.    He  could  not  refrain  from  confessing  aloud  the 
doctrihe  to  which  he  owed  his  happiness.     In  Chris- 
tianity, when  a  man  finds  a  treasure  for  himself,  be 
hastens  to  impart  it  to  others.     In  our  day  men  have 
abandoned  such  puerile  and  unworthy  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  revolution  of  the  Sixteenth  century. 
It  is  recognizml  that  there  most  be  some  more  power- 
ful lever  to  raise  a  whole  world ;  and  that  the  Re- 
formation was  not  in  Luther  merely,  but  that  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  must  necessarily  have  given  birth  to  it. 

Luther,  called  on  alike  by  obedience  to  the  truth  of 
God,  and  by  charity  to  man,  ascended  the  pulpit.  He 
warned  his  hearers  as  was  his  duty,  as  he  himself  tells 
ns.t  His  prince  had  obtained  from  the  pope  aome 
special  indulgences  for  the  church'  in  the  castle  of 
Wittemberg.  Some  of  the  blows  which  ho  is  abont 
to  strike  at  the  indulgencea  of  ^tbe  inquisitor  may 
easily  fall  on  those  of  the  elector.  It  mattera  not : 
he  will  brave  his  di^prace.  If  he  sought  to  please  man 
be  would  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ. 

"No  one  can  show  from  the  Scriptures  that  God*8 
juatice  requires  a  penalty  or  satisfaction  from  the  sin- 
ner," aaid  the  faithful  minister  of  the  word,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Wittemberg.  "  The  only  duty  it  imposes  on 
him  is  a  true  repentance,  a  sincere  change  of  heart ; 
a  resolution  to  biear  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  strive 
to  do  good  works.  It  is  a  great  error  to  seek  ourselves 
to  satisfy  God*s  justice  for  oar  sins,  for  God  ever  par- 
dons them  freely,  by  an  inestimable  grace. 

**  The  Christian  chnrch,  it  ia  true,  Ireqoires  some- 
what from  the  ainner,  and  what  she  requirea  she  may 
remit.  But  that  is  all.  And,  furthermore,  these  in- 
dulgences of  the  church  are  only  tolerated  out  of  re- 
gard for  alothful  and  imperfect  Christians,  who  will 
not  employ  themselves  xealonsly  in  good  works  ;  for 
they  excite  no  one  to  sanctification,  but  leave  every 
one  in  his  lowoees  and  imperfection." 

Then,  passing  to  the  pretext  on  which  these  indul- 
gences were  piochiimed,  he  continued :  "  It  would  be 
much  better  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter*s 
from  love  to  God,  than  to  bay  hidulgenoes  for  sudi  a 

*Mslliedua-]>Isvsnenile  hAx  dnnh  te  OAn  fshea 
ft>.  10.) 
f  Faltam  est  consnevisie  hoe  munii  ii^nagi  ErsinltaBis  6 
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purpose.  But,  ssj  you,  sliall  we  then  BOt^boy  Ifaem  1 
L  have  already  said  as  much,  and  I  repeat  it :  my  ad- 
vice is,  that  none  should  buy  them.  Leave  them  £or 
irowsjr'  Christians,  but  do  you, keep  yourselves  sepa- 
rate from  such.  Let  the  faithful  be  turned  from  in- 
iulgences,  and  exhorted  to  the  works  they  neglect.'' 

Xhen,  glancing  at  his  advarsaries,  Luther  conoludcd 
n  these  words  :  "  And  if  some  cry  that  I  am  a  heretic 
— for  the  truth  which  I  preach  is  prejudicial  to  their 
coffers — I  pay  little  regard  to  their  clamours.  They 
lie  men  of  gloomy  or  sickly  minds,  who  have  never 
felt  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  never  read  the  Christian 
joc trine,  never  understood  their  own  teachers,  and  are 
perishing  in  the  tattered  rags  of  their  vain  opinions.* 
However,  God  grant  to  them  and  to  us  a  right  under- 
standing !  Amen !"  This  said,  the  doctor  came 
down  from  the  pulpit,  leaving  his  hearers  much  affl^t- 
ed  by  this  boldJiarangue. 

This  sermon  was  printed,  and  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  who  read  it.  Tetzel  answered  it,  and  Lu- 
ther defended  himself ;  but  this  was  at  a  later  period, 
in  1518. 

The  feast  of  All  Saints  was  at  hand.  Some  cbro- 
uiclers  relate  at  this  time  a  circumstance  which,  how- 
ever little  important  it  may  be  to  the  history  of  this 
epoch,  may  still  serve  to  characterise  it.  It  is  a  dream 
of  the  elector — beyond  reasonable  doubt  true  in  the 
essential  parts,  though  some  circumstances  may  have 
been  added  by  those  who  related  it.  It  is  meniionod 
by  Seckendorf.f  ".The  fear  of  giving  occasion  to 
his  adversaries  to  say  that  Luther's  doctrine  rested 
upon  dreams,  has  perhaps  prevented  other  historians 
from  speaking  of  it,"  observes  this  respectable  writer. 

'The  elector,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  these  chroniclers 
tell  us,  was  then  at  his  castle  of  Schweinitz,  six 
leagues  form  Wittemberg.  I'he  morning  of  the  31st 
uf  October,  being  with  his  brother,  Duke  John  (who 
was  then  co-regent,  and  who  reigned  alone  after  his 
death,)  and  with  his  Chancellor,  the  elector  said  to 
the  duke.: — 

*'  Brother,  I  must  tell  you  a  dream  that  I  had  last 
night,  and  of  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the 
meaning.  It  is  so  deeply  engraved  on  my  mind,  that 
I  should  not  forget  it  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years, 
for  I  dreamed  it  thrice,  and  each  time  with  some  new 
circumstances.'* 

Duke  John. — "Is  it  a  good  dream,  or  bad  dream  1" 

The  Elector,—*'  I  know  not ;   God  knows." 

Vuke  John. — Do  not  make  yoorself  uneasy  about  iS ; 
tell  it  me." 

'  The  Elector. — "  Having  gone  to  bed  last  night, 
tired  and  dispirited,  I  fell  asleep  soon  after  saying  my 

frayers,  and  slept  quietly  about  tw6  hours  and  a  half, 
then  woke  ;  and  continued  engaged  till  midnight  with 
a  variety  of  thoushts.  I  considered  how  I  shomd  keep 
the  festival  of  AU  Saints ;  I  prayed  for  the  poor  souls 
in  purgatoiy,and  besought  God  to  guide  me,  my  coun- 
sellors, and  my  people,  into  all  truth.  I  fell  asleep 
again ;  and  then  I  dreamed  that  Almighty  God  sent  a 
monk  to  me,  who  was  the  true  son  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  All  the  saints  accompanied  him,  according  to 
the  command  of  God,  in  order  to  testify  to  me  in  his 
favor,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  not  cobe  with  any' 
fraudulent  desiffo,  but  that  all  he  did  was  agteeable  to 
the  will  of  God.  They  asked  me,  at  the  same  time, 
graciously  to  allow  him  to  write  something  on  the 

*8oQdera  inihren  15ohrrichen  and  serriAenen  Oplnien 
TMk  mJie  vsrwetsn .    (L.  Opp.  <L)  xvfl.  y.  1 19.) 

t  It  is  flbttod  in  Loiohar.  i.  40,  ftc.  Toitsels  Aaf  and  Fsrtg. 
der  Ref.  Biinkeri  Ehrenked.  p.  148.  LehiMnns  Bsichr. 
Meinen.  Ene^b.  ko.,  ana  in  a  manuieript  of  the  Archives 
of  Weimar,  written  from  the  dictation  of  Spslstln.  It  is  fhnn 
tlus  manmetfpC  piMlsted  etths  last  Jubilse <^the  BeflMaa- 
ttsn  (1817,)  that  we  take  the  scoountoT  this  dMn.       ^        I 


charoh-door  of  the  castle  of  WHieBbeig ;  whieb  it- 
quest  I  granted  by  the  mouth  of  the  chanceUor.  TbeM- 
upon  the  monk  went  his  way,  and  began  to  write,  bot 
in  such  large  characters,  that  I  could  read  frooi 
Schweinitz  what  he  was  writing.  The  pen  that  he 
used  was  so  long,  that  iu  extremity  reached  even  to 
Rome,  wounded  the  ears  of  a  lion  (Leo,)  that  wae 
couched  there,  and  shook  the  triple  crown  on  the  pope's 
head.  AU  the  cardinals  and  princes,  running  hastily 
toward  him,  endeavoured  toaupport  it.  You  and  I, 
brother,  among  the  rest,  attempted  to  support  it  \  I 
put  out  my  arm, — but  at  that  moment,  I  woke,  with 
my  arm  extended,  in  great  alarm,  and  very  angry  with 
the  monk  who  handled  his  pen  so  awkwardly.  I  i^ 
covered  myself  a  little— it  was  only  a  dream. 

*'  Bot  I  was  still  half  asleep,  and  I  closed  my  eyee 
again.  My  dream  oontinued.  The  lion,  still  di^ 
turbed  by  the  pen,  began  to  loar  with  all  his  might,  so 
that  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  and  all  the  states  of  the 
holy  empire,  ran  to  enquire  what  was  the  matter.  Tht 
pope  called  upon  us  to  restrain  the  monk,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  particolarly  to  me,  because  he  lived 
in  my  countiy.  I  woke  again.  I  repeated  a  Pakf 
noMter.  I  besought  God  to  preserve  the  holy  father, 
and  I  then  fell  asleep  again. 

'*  After  this,  I  dresmed  that  all  the  prinees  of  the  em- 
pire, you  and  I  among  the  rest,  were  flocking  to  Rome 
— trying,  one  after  the  other,  to  break  this  pen ;  bol  the 
more  we  exerted  ourselves,  the  sti£fer  it  becsme ;  it 
resisted  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  iron ;  at  length  we 
were  tired.  I  then  asked  the  monk  (for  I  seemed  to 
be  sometimes  at  Rome,  and  sometimes  at  Witten^- 
berg,)  where  he  hsd  obtained  that  pen,  and  why  it  wee- 
so  strong  1  *■  The  pen,'  replied  he,  *  once  belonged  to- 
the  wing  of  a  ffoose  of  Bohemis,  a  hundred  years  old.* 
I  received  it  uom  one  of  my  old  schoolmssters ;  its 
strenffth  is — that  no  one  can  take  the  pith  ottt»of  it ; 
and  fam,  myself,  quite  surprised  at  it.'  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  loud  cry.  From  the  monk's  long  pen  had  is- 
sued a  great  number  of  other  pens.  I  woke  a  third 
time  ;  it  was  dayliffht." 

Duke  John. — "Master  Chancellor,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  1  Oh  !  that  we  hsd  here  a  Joseph,  or  a 
Daniel,  enlightened  by  God !" 

TAs  ChanceUor. — **  Your  highness  knows  the  vul- 
gar proveb,  that  the  dreams  of  maidens,  s(^M>lars,  and 
nobles,  have  generally  some  hidden  meaning ;  but  we 
shall  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  for  some  time,  till 
the  things  to  which  it  relates  shall  have  taken  place. 
Therefore,  coipmend  the  accomplishment  of  it  to  God, 
and  leave  it  in  his  hands." 

Duke  John  -— **  1  igree  with  you,  master  Chancel- 
lor: it  is  not  right  that, we  should  pazzle  our  heade 
about  the  meaning  of  this ;  God  will  turn  it  all  to  hie 


glory." 
The. 


Elector. — "  God  in  his  mercy  grant  it !  How- 
ever, I  shall  never  forget  the  dream.  I  have  thought 
of  one  interpretation — but  I  keep  it  to  myself.  Time 
will  perhaps  show  if  I  have  guessed  right." 

Such,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  Weimar,  was 
the  conversation  that  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  October,  at  Schweiniu.  Let  us  next  see 
what  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at 
Wittemberg.  We  now  return  to  the  firmer  ground 
of  history. 

The  admonitions  of  Luther  had  produced  but  Ittle 
effect :  Tetzel,  without  disturbing  himself,  continued 
his  traffic  and  his  impious  addresses  to  the  people.! 

John  Hau.«This  is  one  of  the  perlieelsrs  that  msy  here 
been  added  st  a  sobss^snt  period }  is  allasien  te  the  welt 
Itoown  saying  of  Buss  lumselfl 

t  Cuius  inpiis  et  nefarils  oonoionibus  iacitatas  Latheras 
stadio  pietat^  aidiuM  edidit  MMoitienai  de  iDdalgsatils. 
CICelaneth.71ta.Lath.)  Digitized  by  ^ 
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8b«n  TiQihfer  tobmil  to  th«M  grievom  aKiwt  1  shall  he 
keep  silence  ?  As  s  psstor,  he  has  powrerfuUv  exhorted 
those  who  attended  l»i«  ininititry ;  and,  as  a  pfsacher, 
lie  has  uttered  a  warning  voice  from  the  pulpit.  He 
has  yet  to  upcak  as  a  dmtie  ;  he  haii  yet  to  addresti 
bimself,  not  mearly  lo  a  few  (lersons  in  the  confession' 
el,  not  merely  to  the  assembly  of  the  church  at  Wit< 
temberg,  hot  to  all  tho»«  who  are,  like  hiinvelf,  teach- 
ers of  God's  word      His  re^J>lutioti  is  formed. 

It  was  not  the  Church  that  he  thought  of  attacking ; 
it  waa  not*  the  Pope  he  was  about  to  call  to  account , 
«n  the  contrary,  his  respect  for  the  Head  of  the  Church 
would  not  allow  him  to  he  any  longer  aileiil  in  regard 
«D  aseumpiions,  by  which  the  Pope*s  credit  waa  dis- 
paraged. He  must  take  his  part  against  those  aoda* 
cioos  men  who'  dared  to  mix  op  bis  venerable  name 
with  their  disgraceful  traffic.  Kar  from  thinking  of  a 
Revolution  that  ahouM  overthrow  thepnmacy  of  Rome, 
Luther  conceived  that  he  had  the  Pope  and  Catholic- 
iam  with  him,  against  the  effrontery  of  the  monks.* 

The  fosst  of  All  8aints  was  a  very  imporUnt  day 
•t  Witiemberg,  and  especially  at  the  church  which  the 
Elector  had  built  and  tilled  with  relica.  Go  thia  occa- 
•ion  those  relics,  encaaased  in  gold  and  aiiver,  and 
■domed  with  precioua  atones,  were  set  out  todsstle  the 
eyes  of  the  people  with  their  magnificence. t  Who- 
ever on  that  day  Tistted  the  church,  and  there  confes- 
•ed  himself,  obtained  a  plenary  indulgence.  On  that 
greet  day  the  pilgrinu  (locked  in  icrowds  to  Wittem 

Luther,  whoee  plan  was  already  formed,  went  boldly 
on  the  evening  of  the  3lat  October,  15 17,  to  the  church 
toward  which  the  superstitious  crowds  of  pilgrims 
were  flocking,  and  sffixed  to  the  door  ninety «five  theses 
or  propositiono,  sgsinst  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
Neither  the  Elector,  nor  Suopitx,  nor  Spalatin,  nor  any 
of  his'  friends,  even  those  mo»t  intimate  with  him,  had 
any  previous  intimation  of  hia  design  % 

Luther  therein  declared,  m  a  kind  of  preamble,  that 
be  had  written  these  theties  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  charity, 
•nd  with  the  express  desire  of  bringing  the  truth  to 
light.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  defend  them, 
nect  day,  at  the  university  itaeif,  against  all  opfKMers 

I'he  stteiiiion  excited  by  them  was  veiv  great ;  and 
they  were  read  and  repeatefl  on  all  sides.  Hie  pilgrims, 
the  university,  and  the  whole  city,  were  aoon  in  confu- 
sion. The  foHowmg  are  aome  of  the  pro^iositions 
written  by  the  pen  of  the  monk,  and  posted  on  the 
door  of  the  chuch  of  Wiiieiuberg  : 

**  I,  When  our  Master  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says, 
*  Repent,'  he  means  that  the  whole  life  of  his  faithful 
servants  upon  earth  ahould  be  a  constant  and  continual 
lepentance. 

**  9.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  (that  ia  to  say,  of  confession  and  satisfaction,) 
as  administered  by  the  priest. 

**3.  However,  our  i«ord  does  not  here  speak  only 
of  inward  repentance  :  inward  repentance  is  itivslid.  if 
it  does  not  produce  outwardly  every  kind  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh 

**4.  Kepcntance  and  grief— that  ia  to  say,  true 
penitence,  lasts  ss  long  as  s  man  ia  displeased  with 
himself— that  is  to  ssy,  till  he  passes  from  this  life  to 
eternal  life. 

**  5.  The  Pope  has  no  power  or  intention  to  remit 
any  other  penalty  than  that  which  he  has  imposed,  sc- 
cording  to  his  good  pleasure,  or  conformably  to  the 
canons,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Papsl  Ordinances. 

*  Et  in  ils  cMtns  milil  vi<]rt>ar,  me  habitnmm  patronum 
papaiB  cujet  Aduci&  tone  fortiter  nttebar.    (L  Opp.  in  pnef.) 

f . . . .  Q,aM  magnifies  apparacu  publics  populis  oslsndi  cu- 
Mvit  (Coehlttufl,  4.)  I 

t  Cum  hi\}as  dispotstioefs  sulhis  etiam 
nui  feerit  ooaaoina     <L.  Bpp.  L  188.) 


*'  6.  Tlie  Pttpe  cannot  nmt  any  condMuiatioii ;  bat 
can  only  declare  and  confirm  the  remiesion  that  God 
himself  has  given  ;  except  only  in  esses  that  belong 
lo  him.  If  he  does  otherwise,  the  condemnation  con- 
tinues the  same. 

^*  8.  The  laws  of  ecclesiastical  penance  can  only  be 
imposed  on  the  living,  and  in  no  wiae  respect  the  dead. 

*'21.  The  commissioners  of  indulgences  sre  in  er- 
ror in  saying,  that,  throuffh  the  indulgence  of  the  Pope, 
man  is  delivered  from  allpuniahment,  and  saved. 

*'Sfi.  The  ssme  power,  that  the  Pope  baa  over 
purgatory  in  the  Church  at  large,  ia  possessed  by  eveiy 
biahop  in  his  diocese,  and  every  curate  in  his  pariah. 

**  27.  Those  persons  preach  human  inventioila  who 
pretend  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  money 
sounds  in  the  strong  box,  the  eoul  escapee  fimn  por- 
g«tory. 

**  28.  This  is  certain  :  that,  as  soon  as  the  money 
sounds,  avarice  and  love  of  gain  come  in,  grow,  and 
multiply.  But  the  assisUnce  and  prayers  of  the  Chmck 
depend  only  on  the  will  and  eood  pleasure  of  God. 

*'32.  Thoae  who  fancy  themaelvea  aure  of  thai 
aalvation,  by  indulgences,  will  go  to  the  devil  with  those 
who  tesch  them  this  doctrine. 

**  :!$.  They  teach  anti-chriatian  doctrioea  who  ptoftm 
that,  to  deliver  a  soul  from  purgatory,  or  to  porchsse 
sn  Indulgence,  there  is  no  need  of  eorrow  or  of  repea- 
unce. 

88.  Every  Christian  who  feeU  tnie  repentance  for 
bis  sins,  hss  perfect  remission  from  the  paniahmsot 
snd  from  the  sin,  without  the  need  of  iodolgencea. 

*'  87  Every  true  Christisa,  dead,  or  living,  ia  a  par- 
taker of  all  the  riches  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Chorch,  by 
the  gift  of  God,  and  without  any  letter  of  indulgence. 

**  88.  Yet  we  must  not  deepise  the  P6pe*8  diathbo- 
tive  and  pardoning  power,  for  his  pardon  is  a  decJaia- 
tion  of  God's  pardun. 

**40.  Repentance  and  real  gri^  aeek  and  love 
chastening ;  but  the  softness  of  the  indolgence  relaxes 
the  fear  of  chastisinent,  and  makes  ue  averse  from  it. 

**42.  We  most  teach  Cbriatiana,  that  the  Pope 
neither  expecta  nor  wiahes  us  to  compare  the  act  of 
preaching  indulgences  with  any  charitable  work  what- 
soever 

*'  43.  We  muat  teach  Christians,  that  he  who  gives 
to  the  poor,  or  lends  to  the  needy,  does  better  than  hs 
who  buys  an  indulgence. 

**  44.  For  the  work  of  charity,  makes  charity  to 
abound,  and  renders  man  more  piotia ;  while  the  in- 
dulgence makes  him  not  belter,  but  only  more  confident 
in  himself,  snd  more  aecore  from  puniahment. 

*'  45.  We  must  teach  Chriatiana,  that  he  who  aees 
his  neighbour  in  want,  and,  notwithsUnding  that,  boys 
an  indulgence,  doea  not  in  reality  acquire  the  Pope's 
indulgence,  and  draws  down  on  himself  the  anser  of 
God.  ' 

-'46.  We  most  teach  Christians,  that  if  they  havo' 
no  superfluiiv,  they  are  bound  to  keep  for  their  fami- 
lies wherewith  to  procure  neces»aries,  and  they  ought 
not  to  waist  their  money  on  indulgences. 

**  47.  We  must  tesch  Christians,  that  the  purchase 
of  an  indulgence  is  not  a  matter  of  commandment,  but 
a  thing  in  which  they  are  left  at  liberty. 

"48  We  must  tearh  Christians,  thst  the  Pope, 
having  more  need  of  the  prayer  of  faith„than  of  money, 
desirt* s  prayer  rather  than  moAey,  when  he  diatributee 
'  idulgences. 

''  49.  We  most  teach  Christiana,  that  the  Pope's  in- 
dulgence is  good  if  we  do  not  pot  our  truei  in  it ;  bet 
that  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful,  if  it  leada  ua  to 
neglect  piety. 

*«50.  We  must  tesch  Christians,  tliat  if  the  Popt 
knew  Iha  eiaeiiens  of  the  preachers  of  itidulgeuoes,  b» 
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would  ntlMr  that  the  metropoUttnebineli  of  Si.  Peler 
were  barot  to  atbee,  than  tee  it  hoik  op  withtheekin, 
the  flefh,  and  booes  of  bta  flock. 

**  6t.  We  moat  teacb  Cbriatiana,  that  the  Pope,  aa 
in  duty  bound,  would  willingly  give  hia  own  money, 
though  it  should  be  neceaaaiy  to  aell  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St.  Peter  for  the  purpose,  to  the  poor  people, 
whom  the  preachera  of  iadulgencea  now  rob  of  their 
last  penny. 

*'  52.  To  hope  to  be  aaved^  by  indalgencea  ia  to 
hope  in  liea  and  vanity ;  even  'althoogh  the  eommia- 
•iooer  of  indnlgencea,  nay,  though  even  the  Pope 
himself,  should  pledge  his  own  aoal  in  atteatation  of 
their  efficacy. 

'*  59.  They  are  the  enemiea  of  the  Popo  and  of 
Chriat,  who,  to  favour  the  preaehmff  of  indolgencee, 
forbid  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  Qod. 

"55.  The  Pope  can  thitik  no  otherwiae  than  thia : 
If  the  indulgence  (which  ia  the  lesaer)  ia  celebrated 
with  the  aoood  of  a  belt,  and  pomp  and  ceremony, 
much  more  ia  it  right  to  celebrate  the  preaching  of  the 
Goapel  (which  ia  the  greater)  with  a  hundred  bella, 
<and  a  hondred  times  more  pomp  and  ceremony. 

**  63.  The  true  and  prtfciooa  treaanre  of  the  Church 
ia  the  holy  Qo«pel  of  the  glory  and  grace  of  Gk>d. 

**  65.  The  treasurea  of  the  OospeTare  neta,  in  which 
it  formerly  happened  that  the  aoois  of  rich  men,  living 
Mt  eaae,  were  taken. 

**  66.  But  the  treasurea  of  the  indulgence  are  neta, 
where  with  now  they  fish  for  rich  men*a  wealth. 

**  67.  It  ia  the  doty  of  bishop  and  pastora  to  receive 
with  all  reapect  the  eommisaionera  of  the  apoatoUcal 
lodolgencea. 

**  68.  But  it  ia  much  more  their  duty  to  aatiafy  them- 
eelvea,  by  their  preflnoe,  that  the  said  commissioners 
do  not  preach  the  dreama  of  their  own  fancy  inatead 
of  the  Pope*a  ordera. 

'*7I.  Cursed  bo  whosoever  apeaka  against  the 
Pope*a  indulgence. 

**  73.  But  blessed  be  he  who  oppoees  the  foolish 
and  reckless  speeches  of  the  preachera  of  indulgencea. 

**  78.  The  Pope^s  indulgence  cannot  take  away  the 
leaat  of  our  daily  aina — so  far  aa  the  blame  or  oflbnce 
of  it  is  concerned. 

*•  79.  To  eay  that  the  croaa,  hong  with  the  Pope*a 
arms,  ia  aa  poirerful.aa  the  croea  of  Chriat,  ia  blaa- 
|>hemy. 

■•  80.  The  biahopa,  paston,  and  divinea,  who  allovv 
theae  thraga  to  be  taoght  to  the  people,  will  have  to 
give  account  for  it. 

**81.  Thia  ahameleaa  preaching— -theee  impudent 
ptaieea  of  indolgencee — make  it  difficult  for  the  learned 
to  defend  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Pope  againat 
tba  calomntea  of  preachera,  and  the  aobtle  and  artful 
qveationa  of  the  common  people. 

<*86.  Why.  aay  they,  doea  not  the  Pope  build  the 
aetropoliun  diureh  of  St.  Peter*a  with  hia  own  money, 
nther  than  with  that  of  poor  Cbriatiana,  aeeing  that  he 
ia  richer  than  the  richeat  Crmsaoa  1 

**  93.  May  we  therefore  be  rid  of  those  preachera, 
who  aay  to  the  Ohorch  of  Chriat  *  Peace,  peace,*  when 
ihere  ia  no  peace. 

**  94.  We  moat  eihort  Cbriatiana  to  endeavour  to 
ibUow  Chriat,  their  head,  under  the  croaa,  throogh  death 
andheU. 

**95.  For  it  ia  better,  Uwengh  moch  tribulation,  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  to  gain  a  carnal 
aeenrity  by  the  conaolationa  of  a  false  peace." 

Here  then  waa  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
Sarme  of  the  Reforiaation  were  encloaed  in  theae  theaes 
of  Luther.  They  attacked  the  indulgences,  and  thia 
draw  BOtiee^->bvit  under  this  attack  waa  found  a  prin- 
"Ciplob  which,  while  it  drew  much  leaa  of  the  people*a 
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attention,  waa  one  day  to  overturn  the  odtice  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. The  evangelic  doctrine  of  a  fru  wnd  grmdmtM 
raimaaton  of  tint  waa  for  the  firat  time  poblteljf  profea* 
aed.  The  work  moat  now  go  forward.  In  fsot,  it  waa 
evident,  that  whoever  ahould  receive  that  faith  in  the 
reoiiaaion  of  aina  proclaimed  by  the  Doctor  of  Wutem- 
berg-— whoever  ahould  poaaeaa  that  lepentanee,  that 
conversion,  and  that  sanciification,  of  which  be  urged 
the  neeeaaity-— would  no  longer  regard  human  ordi- 
nances, would  throw  off  the  bandages  and  rest  linta 
of  Rome,  and  acquire  the  liberty  of  God*s  children. 
All  errors  would  fall  before  thia  truth.  It  wss  by  thia 
that  theJi^t  had  just  entered  the  mind  of  Luther ;  it 
waa  likewise  hf  it  that  the  light  waa  ordained  to  apread 
in  the  Church.  A  clear  peieeption  of  thia  troth  waa 
what  had  been  wanting  to  the  earlier  Keformera. 
Hence  the  unprofitableneaa  of  their  efforta.  Luther 
clearly  saw,  at  a  later  period,  that  in  pioelaimlQg  jaa- 
tification  by  faith,  h^  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree.  **  It  ia  doctrine  that  we  attack  in  the  follow. 
era  of  the  Papacy,"  aaid  he.  "  Hues  and  Wickliff 
only  attacked  their  life ;  but  in  attacking  their  doetrine, 
we  seize  the  gooae  by  the  throat  Every  thing  dependa 
on  the  word  of  Qod,  which  the  Pope  baa  taken  fraoi 
ua  and  falsified.  I  have  overceatM  the  Pope  becauae 
my  doetrine  is  according  to  God,  and  hia  is  the  doetrine 
of  the  devil.'** 

We  alao  in  oor  day  have  loat  eight  of  thia  cardinal 
doctrine  of  juatification  by  faith,  though  not  in  the 
aame  way  aa  our  fathers.  "  In  Luthefa  time,**  aaya 
one  of  our  contemporariee,t  **  the  remisaion  of  aiae 
coat  aome  money  at  leaat ;  but  in  our  daya,  every  ono 
ukee  it  gratuitously  to  himaelf."  There  ia  moch  anar 
logy  between  theae  two  falae  notions  In  our  error 
there  ia  peihapa  more  foigetfuhieaa  of  Oodthan  tKt 
which  prevailed  in  the  16th  century.  The  principle 
of  juatification  by  Ood*a  free  grace,  which  delivered 
the  Church  from  aoch  deep  darkneaa'at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  can  alone  renew  thia  generation,  ter- 
minate iu  donbu  and  waverings,  deatroy  the  egotiam 
which  consomea  it,  eatahliah  morality  and  oprijratneaa 
among  the  nationa  in  a  word,  bring  back  to  God  the 
world  which  haa  foraakeo  him. 

But  if  theae  theaea  of  Luther  were  atrong  in  the 
atrength  of  the  truth  they  proclaimed,  they  were  no 
less  powerful  in  the  faith  of  him  who  declared  himself 
their  champion.  He  had  boldly  drawn  the  aword  of 
the  word.  He  had  done  thia  in  relianee  on  the  power 
of  truth.  He  had  felt  that,  in  dependence  en  the 
promiaea  of  Gh>d,  aomething  might  be  baiarded,  aa  the 
worid  would  ezpreaa  it.  '*  Let  him  who  reaolvea  to 
begin  a  good  work,"  (aaid  he  apeaking  of  thia  bold 
atUck,)  **  underuke  it,  relying  on  the  goodneaa  of  the 
thing  iteelf,  and  in  no  degree  on  any  help  or  comfort  to 
be  derived  from  men^^moreover  let  him  not  fear  men, 
nor  the  whole  world.  For  that  text  ahall  never  be 
falaified :  *  It  ia  good  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  that 
truateth  in  him  ahall  urUMy  never  be  confounded.* 
Bnt  aa  for  him  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  venture  aome* 
thingf-^trusting  in  God,  let  him  carefully  abstain  from 
undertaking  anything."!  We  cannot  doubt  that  Lu- 
ther, after  having  fixed  hia  theaea  on  the  door  of  the 
church  of  All  £kiota,  withdrew  to  bis  peaceful  cell, 
filled  with  that  peace  and  joy  which  flow  from  an  ac- 
tion done  in  the  name  of  the  Iiord,  and  for  the  cause 
of  everlaating  truth. 

Whatever  boldoeaa  may  appear  in  theae  theaea,  we 
atill  discover  in  them  the  monk  who  would  lefuae  to 
allow  a  single  doubt  aa  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.    But  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of  iudulgencM> 

Wean  man  die  Lebre  anrreifft,  so  wlrd  die  Oans  a« 
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LoUMrluid  nneoDtciooslyboftte  hard  upon  many  enron, 
tlM  ditcoTeiy  of  which  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
Ptipe,  ainee  it  moat  oecesaaiily  lead,  aooner  or  later,  to 
the  diaerediting  hia  aupremacy.  Luther*a  viewa,  at 
that  time,  did  not  extend  ao  far  ;  but  he  felt  the  bold- 
neaa  of  iHe  stop  he  had  juat  taken,  and  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  ought  to  qualify  it,  aa  far  aa  he  could,  con- 
aiatently  with  £e  reapect  he  owed  to  the  truth.  He 
conaeqoently  put  fortn  theae  theaea  only  aa  doubtful 
piopoaitiont,  in  respect  to  which  he  aolicited  informa- 
tion from  the  learned  ;  and  he  added  (in  accordance, 
it  ia  true,  with  an  e^bliahed  cuatdm,)  a  aolemn  pro- 
taatation,  by  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  aay  or  affirm  anything  that  was  not  founded  on  the 
Holy  Scriptorea,  the  Fatheca  of  the  Church,  and  the 
xighta  and  deeretala  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Often  did  Luther,  in  after  timaa,  when  he  contem- 
plated the  Yiat  and  anezpectad  conaequencea  of  thia 
courageona  atep,  feel  amazed  at  himaelf,  and  unable 
to  comprehend  how  he  bad  dared  to  take  it.  The  truth 
WM,  an  inviaiUe  and  all-powerful  hand  here  held  the 
guidinff  rein,  and  urged  on  the  herald  of  truth  in  a  road 
whieh  he  knew  not,  and  from  the  difficultiea  of  which 
be  would  perhape  bare  ahmnk,  had  he  been  aware  of 
them,  and  advanced  akwe  and  of  hie  own  will.  V I 
enterad  on  thia  controveray,**  aaid  he,  **  without  any 
Mttled  purpoae  or  inclination,  and  entirely  unprepared 
...  I  call  God  to  witneea  thia,  who  aeea  the  hearL"* 

lAther  had  learned  what  was  the  aouice  of  theae 
aboaea.  A  litUe  book  waa  brought  him,  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  the  Arehbiahop  of  Menta  and  Maffdebuig, 
containing  rolea  to  be  followed  in  the  aale  of  the  in- 
dolgeneea.  Thua  it  waa  thia  young  prelate,  thia  ao* 
compliahed  prince,  who  had  preacribed,  or  at  leaat 
aanationed,  thia  impoatore.  Luther  aaw  in  him  only 
a  aoperior,  whom  it  waa  hia  duty  to  honour  and  reapecLf 
He  resolved  no  longer  to  beat  the  air,  but  rather  to 
apply  to  those  who  bad  the  office  of  government  in  the 
church.  He  addreaaed  to  him  a  letter  full  of  fraskneaa 
and  humility.  Luther  wrote  to  Albert  the  aame  day 
he  placarded  hia  theaea. 

'*  Forgive  me,  most  reverend  father  in  Christ,  and 
moat  illustrious  prince,  if  I,  who  am  the  very  meanest 
of  men,t  have  the  boldneaa  to  write  to  your  aoblime 
grandeur.  The  Lord  Jeaos  ia  my  wttneaa  that,  feeling 
bow  amaU  and  contemptible  I  am,  I  have  long  delayed 
to  do  ao.  Yet  let  yonr  higfaneaa  look  upon  an  atom  of 
doat,  and  in  your  epiacopal  compasaion  gracioualy  re- 
ceive my  reqoeat. 

**  Men  are  carrying  throughout  the  country  the  pa- 
pal indulgence,  under  your  grace's  name.  I  will  not 
ao  much  aeeuae  the  clamoora  of  the  preaehera,  (for  I 
bavo  not  heard  them,)  aa  the  falae  opiniona  of  aimple 
and  ignorant  people,  who,  when  th^  purehaaa  these 
indulfsncea,  think  themselvea  aure  of  their  aalva^ 
tbn. 

*<  Great  God !  the  aoula  confided,  my  very  excellent 
iaUier,  tojfour  care,  are  trained  not  for  life,  but  for 
death.  The  atrict  reckoning  that  will  one  day  be  re- 
quired of  you  increases  every  day.  I  could  no  longer 
keep  silence.  No  !  man  is  not  saved  by  the  work  or 
the  office  of  hia  biahop.  Scarcely  even  ia  the  righteoua 
aav^,  and  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life  ia  narrow. 
Why  then  do  the  preachers  of  indolgeneea,  by  empty 
fictions,  lull  the  people  in  carnal  security. 

'*  The  indulgence  alone,  if  we  can  give  ear  to  them, 
,  is  to  be  pioclaimed  and  exalted.  What,  ia  it  not  the 
'  ehief  and  only  duty  of  the  bishopaVo  teach  the  people 


*  Casa  e&iB,  nonTolimtate  nee  studio,  in  hsstoites  ineidi ; 
]>eua  Iptum  t«stor.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  in  pnsf.) 
f  Donlno  stto  at  paslori  in  Chzlsto  vansrabOil 


the  gospel  and  the  love  of  Chriati*  Chriat  I 
haa  nowhere  told  ua  to  preach  indulgences,  but  he  has 
enjoined  us  to  preach  the  gospel.  How  horrid  and 
dangarooa  then,  it  ia  for  a  bishop  to  allow  the  goqiel 
to  be  withheld,  and  the  indulgences  alone  to  be  con- 
tiouslly  aounded  in  the  ears  of  the  people ! 

"  Moat  worthy  father  in  God,  in  the  inatruction  of 
the  commissioners,  whicl^  waa  published  in  your 
^ce*s  name,  (ceruinly  without  your  knowledge,)  il- 
ls said  that  the  indulgence  ia  the  most  precious  trea- 
sure, that  by  it  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  re- 
pentance is  not  needed  by  those  who  purchaae  it. 

'*  NVhat  can  I,,  what  ought  I  to  do,  moat  worthy 
biahop  and  serene  prince  1  Oh  !  I  entreat  your  high- 
neaa,  by  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat,  to  look  into  thia  mat- 
ter with  paternal  vigilance,  to  suppreaa.  this  book  en- 
tirely, and  to  order  the  preachers  to  addresa  to  the 
people  diflferent  instructiona.  If  you  neglect  to  do 
this,  prepare  yourself  to  hear  aome  day  a  voice  lifted 
that  ahall  refute  these  preachers,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  your  most  serene  highneaa.** 

Luther,  at  the  aame  time,  aent  his  theaea  to  the 
archbishop,  and  asked  him  in  a  jpoatacript  to  read  them, 
in  order  to  convince  himaelf  of  the  little  dependaoce 
that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

Thua,  tha  only  wish  of  Luther  waa,  that  the  watch- 
men of  the  church  ahould  arouae  themselves,  and  en- 
deavour to  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  that  were  laying  4t 
waste.  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  or  respectful 
than  thia  letter  of  a  monk  to  one  of  the  greateaf  princes 
of  the  church  and  of  the  empire.  Never  did  any  one 
act  more  in  the  apirit  of  Chriat'a  precept :  '*  Render 
unto  Csaai;  the  thinga  that  are  Casaar^a,  and  unto  God 
the  thioga  that  are  God^a.'*  Thia  conduct  bears  no  re- 
aemblance  to  that  of  the  reckleaa  tevolutioniat  who 
deapiaea  dominiona,'  and  speaks  evil  of  dignities.  U 
ia  the  conscientiooa  appeal  of  a  Christian  and  a  prieat, 
who  rendera  honour  to  all,  but,  above  all,  haa  the  fear 
of  God  in  hia  heart.  But  all  his  entrealiea  and  aup- 
plications  were  uaeleaa.  Young  Albert,  wholly  en- 
groaaed  by  pleaaure,  and  the  purauiu  of  ambition,  made 
no  rely  to  thia  aolemn  addreaa.  The  biahop  of  Bran- 
denburg, Luther*a  ordinary,  a  learned  and  pioua  man, 
to  whom  he  also  sent  the  theaea,  replied,  that  he  waa 
atucking  the  powor  of  the  church;  that  he  woold 
bring  upon  himaelf  much  trouble  and  grief;  that  the 
attempt  would  be  found  too  much  for  hia  atrength ;  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  give  up  the  affair  aliogelher.t 
The  princes  of  the  church  closed  their  ears  to  the  voice 
of  God,  which  waa  making  iUelf  heard  in  ao  affecting 
and  energetic  a  manner,  tlvouffh  the  inatromentality  of 
Luther.  They  would  not  ooderatand  the  aigna  of  th^ 
timea;  they  were  atrockwilh  that  blindneas  whicK 
has  already  accelerated  the  ruin  of  ao  many  poweia  and 
dignities.  "  They  both  thought,  at  that  time,"  aa  Ln- 
ther  afterward  obaervcd,  "  Lutt  the  pope  would  be  too- 
powerful  for  a  poor  mendicant  monk  like  me." 

But  Luther  could  iudge  better  than  the  biahopa  of 
the  fatal  effecta  of  indul^ncea  on  the  linea  and  morals 
of  the  people ;  for  he  was  intimately  connected  with 
them.  He  aaw  conatantly  and  cloae  at  hand,  what  the 
bishops  only  knew  from  reports  that  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  If  he  found  no  help  from  the  biahopa,  God 
waa  not  wanting  to  him.  The  Head  of  the  Chorch, 
who  site  in  the  heavens,  and  to  whom  aloi*e  all  power 
ia  given  upon  earth,  had  himself  prepared  the  adl,  end 
committed  the  seed  to  the  hand  of  his  servant ;  he 
gave  wings  to  those  seeds  of  truth,  and  acattered  them 
in  a  moment  over  the  whole  field  of  the  church. 


*  Utpopulus  KvaagaUnoi  disoat  atquo  eharitatosi  ChxistL 
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No  oM  appeared  next  day  at  the  anivenity,  to  iiii< 
pogn  the  propositiona  of  Lather.  Tetzel's  traffic  was 
too  generally  decried,  and  too  disreputable  for  any  other 
person  than  himself,  or  one  of  his  followers,  to  dare 
to  accept  the  challenge.  Bat  these  theaea  were  des^ 
lined  to  find  an  echo  beyond  the  yanlted  roof  of  ihe 
academy.  Hardly  had  they  been  nailed  to  the  church 
door  of  the  castle  of  Wittembers,  when  the  feeble  sound 
of  the  hammer  was  succeeded  by  a  thunderclap,  which 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  proud  Rome ;  threatened 
"with  instant  ruin  the  walb,  gates,  and  pillars  of  the 
Papacy  ;  stunned  and  terrified  its  champions ;  and,  at 
ihe  same  time,  awakened  from  the  slomber  of  error 
many  thousands  of  men.* 

Those  theses  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  they  had  found  their  way 
to  Rome.  **  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight,*'  aays  a  con- 
temporaiy  historian,  they  had  spread  over  Germany, 
and  wifhin  a  month  they  had  run  through  all  Christen- 
dom, as  if  angele  themselves  had  been  the  bearers  of 
them  to  all  men.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  the  stir 
they  occasioned."!  They  were  afterward  translated 
into  Butch,  and  into  Spanish  ;  and  a  traveller  carried 
them  for  sale  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  "  Every  one,"  said 
Luther,  "was  complaining  of  the  indulgencea,  and,  as 
all  the  bishop*  and  doctors liad  kept  silence,  and  no  one 
was  inclined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  homa,  poor  Luther 
became  a  famous  doctor;  because,  at  last,  said  they, 
one  doctor  was  found  who  dared  grapple  with  him. 
But  I  did  not  like  this  glory,  and  I  thought  the  song 
in  too  high  a  key  for  my  voice."]: 

Many  of  the  pilgrims,  who  had  flocked  from  all  aides 
to  Wittemberg  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  took  back 
with  them— not  the  indulgences— but  the  famous  theses 
of  the  Augustine  monk.  Thus  they  helped  to  diffuse 
them.  Every  one  read  them,  meditating  and  com- 
mentating on  them.  Men  conversed  about  them  in 
conventa  and  colleges.  ^  The  devout  monks,  who  had 
entered  the  convents,  that  they  might  save  their  souls, 
and  all  upright  and  well  intentloned  men,  rejoiced  at 
ao  simple  and  striking  a  confession  of  the  truth,  and 
heartily  desired  that  Luther  might  continue  the  work 
he  had  begun.  "  I  observe,'*;  says  one  very  worthy  of. 
credit,  and  a  great  rival  of  the^Roformer,  (EralTmus,)* 
■peaking  to  a  cardinal,  **tbat  the  more  irreproachable 
man's  morals,  and  the  more  evangelical  tneir  piety, 
the  less  they  are  opposed  to  Luther.  His  life  is  com- 
mended even  by  those  who  cannot  endure  hia  opiniooa. 
The  world  was  weary  of  a*  method  of  teaching  in  which 
ao  many  puerile  fictiona  and  human  inventiona  were 
mixed  up,  and  thirsted  for  that  living,  pure,  and  hidden 
atnam  which  flows  from  the  veins  of  the  apostles  and 
evanfleliflt8«  The  genius  of  Luther  wae  such  as  fitted 
bim  for  these  things,  and  hia  zeal  would  naturally  take 
fire  at  ao  noble  an  enterprise."!] 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  various  but  prodigiotti  effect 
that  these  propositions  prodticed  in  Goronny,  we 
ahonM  endeavour  to  follow  th€m  wherever  thsr  pene- 
trated— into  the  study  of  the  leaned,  the  cell  of  the 
monk,  and  the  pakcea  of  the  princes.  ^  ^^ 

ReocUin  received  a  copy  of  them.  Ha  was' tired 
of  the  rode  conflict  he  had  waged  with  the  mooka.  The 
atrength  evinced  by  the  new  combatont  in  those  tbesee 
cheered  tbo  deprMsed  spirita  of  the  oM  ehampion  of 
lettere,  and  gave  fresh  joy: to  hie  drooping  heart 
**  Thanks  be  to  God,"  exclaimed  he,  after  iiavinff  read 
them,  ^  they  have  now  found  a  man  who  will  give 

•  Wslther,  Nachr.  v.  Lather,  p.  40. 
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them  so  much  to  do,  that  they  will  be  very  glad  to  letve 
my  old  age  to  pass  away  in  peace. ^' 

The  cautious  Eraamua  waa  in  the  Low  Countries 
when  the  theses  reached  him.  He  inwardly  rejoiced 
to  see  his  secret  deairps  for  the  reform  of  abuses  so 
courageoualy  expreaaed ;  he  commended  their  aothor, 
only  exhorting  him  to  more  moderation  and  pradenco. 
And  yet  when  some  one  in  his  presence  blamed  La- 
ther's violence,  "  Qod,"  said  Erasmus,  **  has  sent  a 
physician  who  cuta  into  the  fleah,  because,  without  such 
an  one,  the  diaorder  would  become  incurable."  And 
when  afterward  the  Elector  of  Saxony  asked  his  opi- 
nion of,  Luther's  affair — '*I  am  not  at  all  suprised," 
answered  he,  smiling,  '*  that  he  haa  occaaionod  ao  much 
disturbance,  for  he  has  committed  two  unpardonable 
offences — ^he  has  attacked  the  tiara  of  the  Pope,  anil 
the  bellies  of  the  monks."* 

Doctor  Flek,  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Steinlausiti, 
had  for  some  time  discontinued  reading  maaa,  but  he 
told  no  one  his  true  reaaoo.  One  day  he  found  the 
theaea  of  Luther  in  the  convent  refectory :  he  took 
them  up,  and,  read ;  and  no  aooner  had  he  gone  through 
aome  of  them,  than,  'unable  to  suppress  his  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  **.0h !  now  at  last  one  is  come  who  haa 
been  long  waited  for,  and  will  tell  you  all— look  there^ 
monke !''  Thence  glancing  into  futurity,  aa  Mathesiua 
remarks,  and  playing  on  the  word  Wittomberg  :  "  All 
the  world,".  8aid]^e,V«  will  pome  to  |eek  wisdom  on 
that  mountain^  and  will  find'it."t  He  wroto  to  the 
Doctor,  urging  bim  by  all  meana  to  continue  the 
glorious  struggle  with  courage.  Luther  calls  him  "  a 
man  full  of  joy  and  conaolation." 

The  ancient  and  famoua  Episoopal  See  of  Wurzburg 
waa  then  filled  by  a  pious,  kind,  and  prudent  man, 
Laurence,  of  Bibra.  When  a  gentleman  came  to  an* 
nounce  to  him  that  he  destined  his  daughter  for  the 
cloistor,  **  Better  give  her  a  husband,"  said  he.  And 
he  added,  "  If  you  want  money  to  do  so,  I  will  lend 
1."  The  Emperor  and  all  the  princea  had  the 
heat  estoem  for  him.  He  deplored  the  disorders 
the  Church,  and  especially  of  the  convents.  The 
theses  reached  him  also  in  his  episcopal  palace,  he  read 
them  with  great  joy,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  ap- 
proyediLuUier'a^view.  He 'afterward  wroto  to  the  > 
Elector  Frederic  :  "Do  not  let  the  pious  Doctor  Mar- 
tin Luther  leave  you,  for  the  chajq^ea  against  him  are 
unjust."  The  Elector  rejoiced  at  thia  testimony,  co- 
pied it  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  it  to  the  Reformer. 
TheTrnperor  Maximilian,  the  predecessor  of  Charles 
y.,  himself  read  and  admired  the  theses  of  the  monk 
of  Wittemberg.  He  perceived  the  wide  graap  of  hia 
tfaoughta— he  foresaw  that  this  obscure  Augustine 
might  probably  become  a  powerful  ally  in  Germany,  in 
her  struggle  with  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  sent  this 
message  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony :  "Take  care  of  the 
monk,  Luther,  for  a  time  may  come  when  we  may  have 
need  of  him  :"t  and,  shortly  af^er,  meeting  Peffinger, 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Elector,  at  the  Diet — 
"Well!"  aaid  he,  "what  is  your  Augustine  about  1 
TmU  his^groposition^are  not  to  be  despised.  He 
wilrshow  woiraenrt^be  monk8."4  <»*^   »♦* 

Even  St  Rome,  and  at  the  Vatican,  the  theses  were 
not  so  ill  reeeived.  Leo  X.  regarded  them  rathei 
with  the  feelinga  of  a  friend  of  learning  than  a  Pope. 
The  amusement  they  gave  him  made  him  overlook 
the  stem  trutba  they  conuined ;  and  when  Silvester 
Prierias,  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  besought  him 
to  treat  Luther  aa  a  heretic,  he  answered:  "That 
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aaiira  brother/  Mtrtin  Lather,  is  t  mtn  of  ulent,  and 
all  that  it  said  against  him  is  mere  monkish  jealousy/** 

There  were  few  on  whom  the  theses  of  Luther  hsd 
more  effect  than  on  the  student  or  Annsberg,  whom 
Tetxel  had  so  onmercifallj  repulsed.  Myconius  hsd 
entered  into  a  convent.  That  very  night  he  had 
dreamed  that  he  aaw  a  wide  field  coveted  with  ripe 
grain.  **  Reap,"  said  the  voice  of  him  who  seemed  to 
condoet  him  ;  and  when  he  excused  himself  as  unskil- 
led, his  guide  showed  him  a  reaper  labouring  at  his 
work  with  inconceivable  activity.  **  Follow  him,  and 
do  as  he  does,**t  said  his  guide.  Myconius,  pahling, 
like  Luther,  for  holmeaa,  gave  himaelf  up  in  the  con 
Tent  to  watchings,  fastings,  macerations,  and  all  the 
works  of  m^n*s  invention.  But  in  the  end  he  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
He  left  off  study  and  applied  himself  only  to  manual 
labours.  Sometimea  he  bound  books,  sometimes  he 
wrought  aa  a  turner,  or  at  some  other  mechanical  oc- 
cupation. This  activity  of  body  was  unavailing,  how- 
ever, to  quiet  his  troubled  conscience.  God  had 
•poken  to  him  ;  he  could  not  relapse  into  his  former 
sleep.  This  distress  of  mind  lasted  aeversl  yesrs. 
Hen  sometimes  imagine  that  the  paths  of  the  Refor- 
ners  were  altoffether  pleasant,  and  that  when  once 
they  had  rejected  the  burthenaome  observances  of  the 
Church,  notbinff  remained  but  ease  and  delight.  Such 
persons  do  not  know  that  they  only  arrived  at  the  truth 
py  internal  struggles,  a  thousand  times  more  painful  than 
the  observancea  to  which  servile  spirits  readily  sub- 
mitted. 

At  length  the  year  I  ft  17  arrived — the  theses  of 
Luther  were  published  ;  they  ran  through  sU  lands — 
they  arrived  at  the  convent  in  which  the  student  of  .An- 
Baberg  was  immured.  He  retired  with  another  monk. 
John  Voil,  into  a  corner  of  the  cloister,  that  he  might 
read  them  undisturbed. t  There  was  indeed  the  truth 
Ke  hsd  learned  from  hia  father — his  eyes  were  opened 
—he  felt  a  voice  within  him  reaponding  to  thsl  which 
then  resounded  throughout  Germany ;  and  s  rich  com- 
fort filled  his  bosrt.  **  I  see  clearly/'  aaid  he.  •'  thai 
Martin  Luther  is  the  reaper  whoin  I  beheld  in  my  dream, 
and  who  taught  me  to  gather  in  the  ripe  com.*'  Im- 
mediately he  began  to  profess  the  doctrine  which 
Luther  had  proclaimed.  The  monks  listened  to  him 
with  dismav,  combated  hia  new  opinions,  and  exclaim- 
ed against  Luther  and  hia  convent.  **  Tliat  convent,*' 
replied  Myconius,  '*  is  as  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  ; 
some  men  attempt  to  hinder  Chriat's  reaurrection,  but 
they  cannot  aucceed  in  their  attempt.**  At  last  bis 
aoperiora,  seeing  that  they  were  unable  to  convince 
him,  forbade  him  for  a  year  and  a  half  all  intercourse 
beyond  the  wslls  of  his  convent ;  prohibiting  him  from 
writing  or  receiving  letters  ;  and  ihreatened  him  with 
perpetual  imprisonment.  However,  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance came  also  to  him.  Appointed  ahortly  after 
pastor  at  Zwickau,  he  was  the  first  whoopeiily  decUr- 
ed  against  the  Pspacy  in  the  chti relies  of  Thiiringia. 
'*  Then  it  waa  that  I  was  enabled,**  ssys  he,  **  to  labour 
withjny  venersble  father,  Luther,  in  thehsrvestof  the 
Gospel.*'  Jonas  has  designated  him  a  man  capable  of 
all  he  undertook.^ 

Doubtless  thew  were  other  souls,  besides  these,  to 
whom  the  theses  of  Luther  were  the  signal  of  life. 
They  kindled  a  new  light  in  many  a  cell,  cabin,  and 
even  palace.  Whilst  tnoae  who  sought,  in  monastic 
seclusion,  a  well- supplied  board;  a  life  of  indolence, 

*  Che  frate  Martins  Lutbero  havevaon  bAllissimo  ingegno, 
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or  the  rsrerence  of  their  fellow-men,  observss  Mathe- 
sius,  hesped  reprosches  on  the  Reformer's  name — tha 
monks  who  lived  in  prayer,  fastinga,  and  mortifications, 
thsnked  God,  when  thev  hesrd  the  first  cry  of  thai 
osgle.  predicted  by  John  Hues  a  century  before.* 
Even  tlw, common  people,  who  underaiood  but  little 
of  the  theological  question,  and  only  knew  that  this 
man  proteaied  sgainst  mendicsnt  frisrs  and  indolent 
monks,  hailed  him  with  shouts  of  joy.  An  extraordi- 
nary aensalioo  waa  produced  in  Germany,  by  his  bold 
propoaitiona.  But  others  of  his  contemporaries  fof»- 
law  their  serious  consequences,  snd  the  many  obstacles 
they  would  have  to  encounter.  They  loudly  expressed 
their  fears,  and  never  rejoiced  without  trembling. 

**  I  fear  rourh,*'  wrote  Bernard  Adelman,  the  Ezcd- 
Isnt  canon  of  Augsburg,  to  his  friend,  Pirckbeimsr, 
**  thst  the  worthy  msn  will  be,  after  all,  obliged  Co 
yield  to  the  avsrtcs  and  power  of  the  partisans  of  in- 
dulgences. His  remonstrancea  have  hsd  ao  little 
effect,  that  the  biabop  of  Augsburg,  our  primate  and 
meiropolitan,t  has  just  ordered,  in  the  pope*s  name, 
fresh  mdulgences  for  St.  Peter*s,  at  Rome.  I^et  him, 
without  losing  lime,  seek  the  support  of  the  princes ; 
let  him  beware  of  tempting  God  ;  for  one  muat  be 
void  of  common  sense  not  to  see  tbevimminent  dan- 
ger in  which  he  stands  *'  Adelman  rejoiced  greatly 
when  a  report  was  current  that  Kintr  Henry  VIU.  had 
invited  Luther  to  Englsnd.  *'  He  will  there,**  thought 
he,  "  be  able  to  teach  the  truth  without  rooleaution.** 
Many  there  were  wh  >  thus  imsgincd  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  needed  to  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
princes.  They  knew  not  thst  it  advancea  witheat  any 
Much  power,  snd  that  often  the  alliance  of  thia  power 
hinders  and  weakens  it. 

'l*he  celebrated  historian,  Albert  Kranti,  vras  lyioff 
on  hia  death  bed,  at  Hamburgh,  when  the  theacs  of 
Luther  were  brousrht  to  him.  **  Thou  bast  truth  oa 
thy  side.  Brother  Martin  !**  exclaimed  the  dying  nan, 
*'  but  thou  wilt  not  succeed.  Poor  monk,  get  thae  to 
thy  cell,  and  cry,  *  O  God,  have  imtcj  on  me  !*  **% 
'  Kt\  old  priest  of  Hexter,  in  Westplialis,  having  re- 
ceived and  read  the  theses  in  his  presbytery,  said,  in 
low  German,  ahsking  his  hesd  ;  '*  Dear  brother  Mar- 
tin, if  yon  succeed  in  casting  down  that  purgatory,  and 
those  sellers  of  psper.  truly  you  will  be  a  great  man.** 
Erbenius,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  Ister,  wrote  thsss 
lines  under  the  words  we  have'quoted  : 

Quid  rero,  lunc  si  Tiveret, 
Boaos  iste  clerieas  diceret  \ 

Not  only  did  msny  of  Lother*s  friends  conceiTe  fsais 
from  his  proceeding;  several  expreassd'to  him  their 
disapproval. 

The  bishop  of  Brandenbnrg.  grieved  at  aeeing  so 
important  a  controversy  oriKinating  in  hia  own  diocese, 
would  have  wished  to  stifle  it.  He  resolved  to^set 
about  it  with  mildness.  **  I  find.**  aaid  he  to  Luther, 
by  the  al»bot  of  I^ntn,  '*  nothing  in  the  theaea  con- 
cerning the  indulyencea,  at  variance-  with  tlie  Catholie 
fwith.  I  even  mys«*lf  condemn  those  imprudent  pro- 
rlamalions ;  but,  for  the  love  of  prsce,  and  out  of  re- 
ffard  to  your  bishop,  cesse  to  write  on  this  subject.** 
Luther  waa  embarrassed  that  so  di8tiiiguished  an  sbboC, 
and  so  great  a  bishop,  should  sddrens  him  with  such 
humility.  Moved  and  carried  awav  by  the  first  im- 
pulse of  his  bear%  he  anawered  :  **  I  consent ;  I  pie* 
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ifK  Qbedienee  even  to  the  working  of  minelM,  if  that 
were  possible  to  me.'** 

The  eleeior  taw  with  regret  the  commencement  of 
a  conteat,  legitimate,  doubllesa,  but  one  of  which  the 
leaolt  could  not  be  foreseen.  No  prince  more  sin> 
cerely  deaired  to  maintain  the  public  peace  than  Fre- 
deric. Yet,  now,  what  a  vast  conflagration  mi^ht 
not  thia  little  fire  kindle  !  what  great  cont^ntiona.  what 
rending  asunder  of  the  nations,  might  this  quarrel  with 
the  monks  produce  !  The  elector  sent  Luther  re 
peated  intimations  of  hia  uneaaineaa  on  the  subject,  f 

In  his  own  order,  and  even  in  his  convent  of  Wit* 
temberg,  Luther  mot  with  disapprobation.  The  prior 
and  the  aub- prior  were  frightened  at  the  ootcry  made 
by  Tetzel  and  all  his  companion.  They  went  to 
brother  Martin's  ceil,  alarmed  and  trembling ;  "  Pray," 
•aid  they,  **do  not  bring  diasnrace  upon  your  order! 
The  other  orders,  and  es|»ecially  the  Dominicans,  are 
already  transported  with  joy,  to  think  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  obloquy."  Lnther  waa  alTected  by 
these  words ;  but,-  soon  recovering  himself,  he  an- 
swered :  "  Dear  fathera  !  if  the  thmg  is  not  of  God, 
it  will  come  to  nought ;  if  it  is,  let  it  go  forward.'* 
The  prior  and  the  sub-prior  were  silent.  *'  The  thing  is 
going  forward  bUU,**  adda  Luther,  after  having  related 
Uiia  circumstance,  '*  and,  if  it  pleaae  God,  it  will  go 
on  better  and  better  to  the  end. — Amen  !"i  ' 

Luther  had  many  other  attacks,  of  a  very  different 
kind,  to  endure.  At  Erfurth  he  was  accused  of  violence 
and  pride,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  condemned  the 
opinioaa  of  others  ;  a  reproach  to  which  thoae  persona 
are  generally  expoaed,  who  have  that  strength  of  eon- 
Tiction  which  is  produced  by  the  woid  of  God.  He 
waa  reproached  with  haste  and  with  levity. 

**Tbey  require  modesty  in  me/*  replied  Luther, 
"and  they  tbemselvea  trample  it  under  foot  in  the 
judgment  they  pasa  on  me !  We  behold  the  mote  in 
another's  eye,  and  conaider  not  the  beam  that  ia  in 
our  own  eye.  The  truth  will  gain  no  more  bv  my 
modesty  than  it  will  lose  by  my  rashness.— I  should 
like  to  know,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Lange«  **  what  errors  you  and  your  divines  have  found 
in  my  theses  1  Who  does  not  know  thst  we  can  sel- 
dom advance  a  new  idea  without  an  8f)pearanee  of 
pride,  and  without  being  accused  of  seeking  quarrela! 
if  hunulity  herself  attempted  anything  new,  thoae  of  a 
different  opinion  would  exclaim  that  she  waa  proud.^ 
Why  were  Chriat  and  all  the  martyrs  put  to  death ! 
Because  they  appeared  proud  despisers  of  the  wisdom 
of  th^  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  because  they 
brought  forward  new  truths,  without  having  firat  hum- 
bly consulted  the  oracles  of  the  old  opinions. 

**  Let  not  the  wise  men  of  the  present  day,  there- 
fore, expect  from  me  so  much  humility,  or,  rather,  hy- 
pocrisy, as  to  ask  their  judgment,  before  I  publish 
that  which  my  duty  calls  upon  me  to  proclaim.  What 
I  am  doing  will  not  be  effected  by  the  prudence  of 
man,  but  by  the  counsel  of  God.  If  the  work  is  of 
God,  who  shall  stop  itl — If  it  is  not,  who  can  forward 
it  ?  Not  my  will,  not  theirs,  nor  ours,  but  Thy  will, 
thine,  holy  Father,  who  art  in  heaven  !**  ' 

What  boldness,  what  noble  enthusiasm,  what  trust 
in  God  !  And  especially  what  truth  in  those  words  ; 
and  Vvhat  truth  for  all  times  1 

However,  the  reproaches  and  accusations,  which 
were  brought  against  Luther  from  all  sides,  did  not 
fail  to  make  some  impreaaion  upon  hia  mind.   He  was 

•  Bene  svin  eontentes :  nalo  obedtaeqaam  aftiiwvla  fhsen, 
ettsm  si  possem.    (Epp.  i.  71.) 

tSaamque  dolorem  s»pe  signiflcavlt,  metoans  discoraias 
BiiloTM.    (Melanc.  Vita  Latli.) 

|L.  0pp.  (L.)  Ti.  p.  51& 

^Fiage  enlm  ipsam  humilitatein  nova  conari,  statlm  sn 
pcm»  sot^icietuT  ab  lis  qui  aUtar  sapiont  (L.  Epp.  L  p^  7S.) 


deceived  in  his  expectiona.  He  had  ezpeeted  to  wm 
the  heads  of  the  church,  the  moat  distinguished  philo- 
sophers  of  the  nation,  publicly  join  him ;  but  it  wae 
quite  otherwise.  A  word  of  encouragement,  hastily 
bestowed  at  the  outset,  was  all  that  the  more  favoura- 
bly disposed  afforded  him  ;  and  many  of  those  whoa 
he  had  regarded  «with  most  veneration,  were  loud  ia 
their  condemnation  of  him.  He  felt  himself  alone  m 
the  church  \  alone  againat  Rome ;  alone  at  the  foot  of 
that  ancient  and  formidable  citadel,  whose  foundatione 
reached  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  whose  walls,  as- 
cending to  the  skies,  sppeared  to  deride  the  preaump- 
tuous  stroke  which  hia  hand  had  aimed  againat  ihem.'^ 
He  was  disturbed  and  dejected  at  the  thought.  Doubts, 
which  he  thought  he  had  overcome,  returned  to  his 
mind  with  fresh  force.  He  trembled  to  think  that  be 
had  the  whole  authority  of  the  church  againat  him. 
To  withdraw  himaelf  from  that  authority,  to  reaiat  that 
voice  which  nationa  and  agea  had  humbly  obeyed,  to 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  that  church  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  revere  as  the' 
mother  of  the  faithful ;  he,  a  despicable  monk, — it 
was  an  effort  beyond  human  power,  f  No  one  step 
cost  him  ao  much  as  this,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  this  that 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Reformation. 

No  one  can  describe  better  than  himaelf,  the  atru^ 

J[le  he  then  suffered  in  hia  mind.  **  I  began  this  at- 
air,"  said  he,  **  with  great  fear  and  trembling.  What 
waa  I  at  that  time  1  a  poor,  wretched,  contemptible 
friar,  more  like  a  corpse  thsn  a  man.t  Who  waa  I, 
to  oppose  the  pope*s  majesty,  before  which,  not  onlv 
the  kmgs  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world  trembled^ 
but,  also,  if  I  may  so  apeak,  heaven  and  hell  were 
constrained  to  obey  the  alighteat  intimation  of  his  willt 
No  one  can  know  what  I  suffered  those  first  tw0 
yeara,  and  in  what  dejection,  I  might  aay,  in  what  des- 
pair, I  waa  oHen  plunged.  Thoae  proud  apirita,  who 
afterward  attacked  the  pope  with  such  boldness,  cam 
form  no  idea  of  my  aufieringa ;  though,  with  all  their 
skill,  they  could  have  done  him  no  injury,  if  Christ  had 
not  inflicted  upon  him,  through  me,  hia  weekend  unwor- 
thy instrument,  a  wound  from  which  he  will  never  reco- 
ver. But  whilst  they  were  satiafied  to  look  on,  and 
leav/me  to  face  the  danger  alone,  I  waa  not  so  happy, 
ao  calm,  or  so  sure  of  success ;  for  I  did  not  then  know 
many  things  which  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  do 
know.  There  were,  it  ia  true,  many  pious  Chiristians, 
who  were  much  pleased  with  my  propositions,  and 
thought  highly  of  them.  But  I  waa  not  able  to  recog- 
nise these,  or  look  upon  them  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  I  only  looked  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  thio 
bishops,  the  theologians,  the  jurisconsults,  the  monka^ 
the  priests.  It  was  froip  thence  that  I  expected  the 
spirit  to  breathe.  However,  after  having  triumphed, 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  over  all  opposing  aiM* 
nients,  I  at  laat  overcame,  by  the  grace  of  Cii»i>» 
with  much  anguish,  labour,  and  great  diflicultf,  *the 
only  argument  that  still  stopped  me,  namely,  '*  that  I 
must  hear  the  church  ;"4  for,  from  my  heart,  I  ho- 
noured the  church  of  the  pope  aa  the  true  church ;  and  I 
did  so  with  more  sincerity  and  veneration  than  those  dia- 
graceful  and  infamous  corrupters  of  the  church,  who, 
10  oppose  me,  now  so  much  extol  it.  If  I  had 
despised  the  pope,  as  those  persons  do  in  their 
hearts,  who  praise  him  so  much  with  their  lips,  I  should 
have  feared  that   the   earth  would  open  at  that  ki- 

*  Solas  prime  eran.    (L.  Oap.  lat  in  pnsf.) 

t  Concilium  Immanis  audaew  p^num.    (Pallav.  L  p.  Rt) 

i  Miserrimus  tuao  Ihiterenlus  cadaveri  siaiUor  quam  bo- 

mini.    (L.  Opp.Mal.  i.  p.  49.) 
§  Ft  cum  omnia  ammenta  supenssoa  per  Scriptaraa,  boe 

unum  cum  samma  aifllcaltata  et  angpiitla,  tandem  Christo 

(hvente,  vix  saperavi,  Ecolesiam  scilicet  aodienam.  <L  Opp. 

IatLp.49.) 


TETZEL'S  ATTACK— LUTHER'S  ANSWER— HJTHEM  BOLDNESS. 


ttant,  and  swallow  me  op  alive,  Uke  Korah  and  his 
company." 

How  honourable  are  these  struggles  to  Lather's 
character !  what  sincerity,  what  uprightness  do  they 
evince !  and  how  much  more  worthy  of  our  respect  is 
he  rendered  by  these  painful  assaulu  from  within  and 
from  without,  than  he  could  have  been  by  an  intre- 
pidity untried  by  conflict.  This  travail  of  his  soul,  is 
^od  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divine  nature  of  his 
work.  Wft  see  that  the  cause  and  principle  of  all  his 
actions  was  from  heaven.  Who  will  dare  to  sav,  after 
all  the  characteristics  we  have  pointed  out,  that  the 
Reformation  was  a  political  affair  1  No,  certainly,  it 
was  not  the  fruit  of  human  policy,  but  of  divine  power. 
If  Luther  had  only  been  actuated  by  human  passions, 
he  would  have  yielded  to  his  fears ;  his  disappoint- 
ments and  misgivings  would  have  smothered  the  fire 
that  had  been  kindlA  in  his  soul,  and  he  would  only 
have  shed  a  transient  light  upon  the  church,  as  had 
been  done  before,  by  so  many  zealous  and  pious  men, 
whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 
But  now  God*s  time  was  come ;  the  work  was  not  to  be 
arrested ;  the  enfranchisement  of  the  church  must  be 
accomplished.  Luther  was  destined,  at  least,  to  pre- 
pure  the  way  for  that  complete  deliverance,  and  that 
mighty  increase,  which  are  promised  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Accordingly,  he  experienced  the  truth  of 
that  glorious  promise :  "The  youths  shall  faint  and 
be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fail.  But 
they  that  wait  on  the  .Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings,  as  eagles."  And 
the  same  divine  power,  which,  animating  the  heart  of 
the  ddctor  of  Wittembeig,  had  led  him  to  the  combat, 
soon  restored  his  former  courage. 

The  reproaches,  the  timidity,  or  the  silence  of  his 
friends,  had  discouraged  him  ;  the  attacks  of  his  ene» 
mies  reanimated  him :  this  is  usually  the  case.  The  ad- 
versaries of  the  troth,  thinking,  by  Uieir  violence,  to  do 
their  own  work,  did,  in  fact,  the  work  of  God.*  Tet- 
zel  took  up  the  gauntlet,  but  with  a  feeble  hand.  The 
sermon  of  Luther,  which  had  had  th«  same  effect  upon 
the  common  people,  as  the  theses  had  had  upon  the 
learned,  was  the  first  thing  he  undertook  to  answer. 
He  replied  to  this  discourse,  sentence  by  sentence,  in 
his  own  manner ;  he  then  gave  notice  that  he  was 
preparing  to  confute  his  adversary  more  at  length,  in 
'  some  theses,  which  he  would  maintain  at  (he  umoua 
university  of  Frankfort,  upon  the  Oder.  *^  Then,'* 
said  he*  referring  to  the  conclusion  of  Luther's  ser- 
mon, **  every  one  will  be  able  to  discover  who  is  an 
heresiarch,  a  heretic,  a  schismatic, — who  is  in  error, 
who  is  rash,  who  is  a  slanderer.  Then  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, to  the  eyes  of  all,  who  has  *  a  gloomy  brain,' 
wh»  has  *  never  felt  the  Bible,  read  the  doctrines  of 
ity,  and  understood  his  own  teachers  ;' — and, 
I  of  the  propositions  that  I  bring  forward,  I 
r  to  suffer  any  punishment  whatsoever,  impri- 
,  bastinado,  water,  or  fire.*' 

One  thing  strikes  us  in  this  work  of  Tetzel's.  It  is 
the  difference  between  his  Grerman,  and  that  of  Luther. 
It  seems  as  if  there  were  a  distance  of  several  ages  be- 
tween them.  A  foreigner,  especially,  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  Tetzel ;  whilst  the  language  of  Luther 
is  almost  entirely  such  as  is  used  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  sofficient  to  compare  their  writings,  to  see  that 
Luther  is  the  father  of  the  German  language.  This  is 
iindonbtedly  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits,  bat  still  it 
it  a  merit. 

Luther  replied  to  this  attack,  without  naming  Tet- 
lel ; — ^Tetael  had  not  named  him.    But  there  was  no 

«Hi  fuiorsf  Tezelii  et  q)ua  Mtellitum  imponunt  neceiiita- 
tem  Lnthero  da  rebus  Uadem  copiotiufl  diaiere&di  et  tuenda 
veritatis.    (Mslaacth.  Yiu  Lath.) 
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one  in  Germany  who  could  not  have  written,  in  xhm 
front  of  their  productions,  the  nsmcs  which  the  authors 
thought  fit  to  conceal.  Tetzel  endeavoured  to  confound 
the  repentance  that  God  requires,  with  the  penitence 
that  the  church  imposes ;  in  order  to.  give  higher  value 
to  his  indulgences.  Luther  undertook  to  clear  up  this 
point. 

"  T<^  avoid  many  words,"  said  he,  in  his  own  pic- 
turesque laqgusge,  "I  give  to  the  winds  (which have 
more  leisure  than  I  have,)  his  other  remarks,  which 
sre  but  paper  flowers,  and  dry  leaves,  and  I  content 
myself  with  examining  the  foundation  of  his  edifice  of 

**  The  penitenc^imposed  by  the  holy  Father,  cannot 
be  the  repentance  required  by  Christ :  for  what  the 
holy  Father  imposes,  he  can  dispense  with ;  and  if 
these  two  penitences  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  it 
follows  that  the  holy  father  takes  away  what  Christ 
imposes,  and  destroys  the  commandment  of  God.  Let 
him  only  ill-treat  me,"  continues  Luther,  after  having 
quoted  other  false  interpreUlions  of  Tetzel,  "  let  hioa 
call  me  a  heretic,  schismaticali  slanderous,  and  what- 
ever he  pleases  ;  I  shall  not  be  his  enemy  on  that  ac- 
count ;-H)ay,  so  far  from  it,  I  will,  on  Uiat  account, 
pray  for  him  as  for  a  friend.  But  it  cannot  be  en- 
dured Uiat  he  should  treat  the  holy  Scripture,  our  con- 
solation, as  a  sow  treats  a  sack  of  oats.'** 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  find  Luther  some- 
times using  expressions  too  coarsely  vituperative  for 
modem  taste :  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time  ;  sad  ?re 
generally  find  in  those  words  which  shock  our  notions  of 
proprie^  in  lan^age,  a  suitableness  snd  strength 
which  redeem  their  harshness.     He  continues  : 

"  He  who  purchases  indulgences,^'  say  our  adver- 
saries again,  "  does  better  than  he  who  gives  alma  to 
a  poor  man,  unless  he  bo  reduced  to  the  grestest  ex- 
tremity. Now,  if  they  tell  us  that  the  Turks  are  pro- 
faniiw  our  churches  and  crosses,  we  may  hear  it  withp 
out  shuddering,  for  we  have  among  ourselves  Turks  a 
hundred  times  worse,  who  profane  and  annihilate  (he 
only  true  sactuaxy,  the  word  of  God,  which  sanctifies 
all  things.  .  . .  Let  him,  who  wishes  to  follow  this 
precept,  tske  good  care  not  to  feed  the  hungry,  or  to 
clothe  the  naked,  before  they  die  of  want,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  more  need  of  sssistance." 

It  is  important  to  compare  Luther's  zeal  for  good 
works,  with  what  he  says  about  justification  by  Uith. 
Indeed,  no  one  who  has  any  expenence  and  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  wants  this  new  proof  of  a  truth  of  which 
he  has  felt  the  fullest  evidence  ;  nsmely,  that  the  more 
firmly  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  bv  fsith,  the 
better  we  know  the  necessity  of  works,  and  the  more 
diligent  we  are  in  the  practice  of  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  laxity  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  brings 
with  it,  of  a  necessity,  a  neglect  of  good  wo.rks.  La- 
ther, St.  Paul  before  him,  and  Howard  after  him,  an 
proofs  of  the  former  assertion.  All  men  without  this 
laith— and  the  world  is  full  of  such — ^give'proof  of  the 
latter. 

Luther  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  insults  of  TetzeU 
and  returns  them  in  this  fashion :  "  It  seems  to  me, 
at  the  sound  of  these  invectives,  that  I  hear  a  great  asa 
braying  at  me.  I  rejoice  at  it,  and  should  be  retj 
sorry  mat  auch  people  should  call  me  a  good  Chris- 
tian.". . .  We  must  represent  Luther  such  as  he  was, 
snd  with  all  his  weakness.  This  inclination  to  humour 
and  even  low  humour,  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a 
great  man,  e  man  of  God ;  but  he  was  a^man  and  not 
an  angel,  nor  even  a  perfect  man.  Who  has  the  right 
to  require  this  in  him ! 

"  Furthermore,*'  adds  he,  defying  and  challenging 

*Dfti  er  die  Sohrift.  uniern  Trost.  alekt  anders  behandsit 
wis  die  8aa  sinen  Habensck. 


LUTHER  AND  SPALATtN— «TUDY,OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


Iw  adTenariM  to  combat,  '*  sHiMnigh  for  toch  thing* 
it  is  not  the  custom  to  bum  heretics,  here  am  I,  at 
Wittemberg,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther !  and  if  there 
ie  any  inquisitor  who  wishes  to  ch^w  iron,  or  blow  up 
rocks,  I  giro  him  notice  that  he  may  have  a  safe-con- 
.  duct  hither,'  open  sates,  a  good  table,  and  a  lodging 
prepared  for  hiro,  all  through  the  gracious  care  of  the 
svorthy  prince,  Duke  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
will  never  be  the  protector  of  hereties.'** 

We  see  that  Luther  was  not  wanting  in  courage. 
He  trusted  in  the  word  of  Qod,  and  that  is  a  rock 
that  never  fails  to  shelter  us  in  the  storm.  But  God 
an  his  faithfulness  also  afforded  him  other  assistance. 
To  the  buiate  of  ioy  with  which  the  multitude  received 
the  theses  of  Luther,  had  succeeded  a  mournful  silence. 
The  learned  had  timidly  withdrawn  when  they  heard 
the 'calumnies  and  insults  of  Tetxel,  and  of  the  Domi-* 
nicans.  The  bishops*  who  had  before  loudly  blamed 
.the  abuse  of  the  indulgences,  seeing  them  at  last  at- 
Jtacked,  had  not  failed,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  disco- 
ver that  the  atuck  was  unseasonable.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Rerormer's  friends  were  alarmed.  Every 
one  shrunk  back.  But  when  the  first  alarm  was  over, 
a  change  took  place  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  monk 
of  Wittemberg,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  almost 
alone  in  the  Church,  soon  saw  himself  again  surround- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers. 

There  was  one  who,  though  timid,  still  remained 
iiuthfttl  to  him  at  this  crisis,  and  whose  friendship  was  a 
consolation  and  support.  This  was  Spaktin.  Their 
correspondence  had  been  kept  up.  '*  I  return  you 
thanks,"  he  says  to  him,  speaknog  of  a  special  mark  of 
friendship  he  bad  received  from  jiim,  **  but  what  do  I 
not  owe  youV*t  It  was  on  the  llth  of  November, 
1617,  eleven  days  ailer  the  publication  of  the  theses, 
and  consequently  at  the  moment  when  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  in  the  greatest  ferment,  that  Luther 
thus  poured  forth  his  gratitude  to  hm  friend.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  in  this  very  letter  to  Spalatin,  how 
this  strong  man,  who  had  just  performed  an  action  re- 
•qnirittg  so  much  coursffe,  acknowledges  whence  his 
strength  is  derived.  **  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselvee; 
we  can  do  all  things  by  the  grace  of  God.  Ignorance 
iA  any  measure  is  altogether  beyond  our  power  to 
-overcome.  There  is  no  ignonuce  so  dark  but  the 
gimce  of  God  can  dispel  it.  The  more  we  labour  by 
our  own  strength  to  attain  wisdom,  the  more  infatu- 
ated we  become.!  And  it  is  not  true  that  this  invinci- 
ble ignorance  excuses  the  sinner,  for  otherwise  there  is 
no  such  thins  as  sin  in  the  world." 

Lather  had  sent  his  propositions  neither  to  the  prince 
nor  to  any  of  his  courtiers,  ft  appears  that  the  chap- 
lain expressed  some  surprise  at  this.  **  I  did  not  wish,** 
answered  Luther,  *'  that  my  theses  should  reach  the 
hands  of  our  iUustrioos  prince,  or  any  of  his  circle,  be- 
fore those  who  think  they  are  therein  referred  to  had 
received  them,  lest  they  should  suppose  that  f  publish- 
ed them  by  the  prince's  direction,  or  to  court  his  favour, 
nd  out  of  ill  will  to  the  bishop  of  Mentz.  I  am  told 
there  are  several  who  fancy  this — but  now  I  can  safely 


affirm,  that  my  theses  were  published  without  the  pri- 

•       "^ikeFi   '    — 

Spaiatin 

with  alt  bis  influence,  Luther,  on  his  part  endeavoured 


▼ity  of  Duke  Frederic."^ 

If  Spalatin  comforted  his  friend,  and  supported  him 


to  answer  all  the  enquiries  addressed  to  him  by  the 
4iffident  chaplain.     Among  his  questions  was  one 

•  I«.  0pp.  Lsips.  zvli,  l» 

fTibi  gratias  ago:  fidii quid tibino&debsoT  (L.Epp.i. 
p.  74.) 

1  Qaanto  maglfl  eonamof  si  nobis  ad  Mpientlam,  tanto  aai' 
fiUat  spproplaquamus  i&sipientls.    (L.  Epp  i.  p.  74.) 

^  Sea  salvam  est  nunc  eUam  Jurare,  qnod  alnascito  dnois 
rndarici  axieriat.    (Ibid.  p.  76.) 


which  is  often  proposed  in  our  day.     "  What,*'  aaked 
he,  **  is  the  best  method  of  studying  the  Scriptures  ?** 

**  Hitherto,"  answered  Luther,  '*  worthy  Spalatin, 
you  have  asked  only  things  I  was  able  to  answer,  ^ut 
to  guide  you  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  be* 
yond  my  strength.  However,  if  you  insist  on  knowing 
my  method  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you. 

**  It  is  most  plain  we  cannot  attain  to  the  understand- 
inff  of  Scripture  either  by  study  or  by  strength  of  intellect 
Therefore  your  first  duty  must  be  to  begin  with  prayer. ' 
Entreat  the  Lord  to  deign  to  grant  you,  in  his  rich 
mercy,  rightly  to  nndersund  his  word.  There  is  no 
other  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God  but  the  author  of 
that  word  himself ;  even  as  He  has  said,  *  They  shall  aU 
be  taught  of  God.'  Hope  nothioff  from  your  study,  or 
the  strength  of  your  intellect ;  but  simply  put  your 
trust  in  God,  and  in  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  Be- 
lieve one  who  has  made  trial  of  this  method.**  f  Here 
we  see  how  Luther  attained  to  the  possession  of  the 
truth  which  he  preached  to  others.  It  was  not,  aa 
some  have  said,  by  following  the  guidance  of  his  own 
presumptuous  reason  ;  nor  was  it,  as  others  assert,  by 
surrendering  himself  to  the  contentious  passions.  He 
drew  from  the  purest  and  holiest  spring,  by  humble,  trust- 
ing, and  prayerful  enquiry  of  God  himself.  But  then, 
there  are 'few  men  of  this  age  who  follow  his  example ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  few  who  understand  him. 
To  a  thoughtful  mind  these  words  of  Luther  are  of 
theinsehres  a  justification  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  also  found  consolation  in  the  friendship  of 
respectable  laymen.  Christopher  Scheurl,  th^'worthy 
town- clerk  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  at  thia 
time  afforded  him  some  affecting  marks  of  his  regard. t 
How  sweet  to  the  heart  of  a  man  encompassed  with 
adversaries  is  every  intimation  of  intereat  fell  in  his 
success !  The  town-clerk  of  Nuremberg  went  fur- 
ther ;  he  wished  to  bring  over  other  friends  to  the  man 
he  himself  befriended.  He  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  dedicate  one  of  his  writings  to  Jerome  Ebaer^ 
a  jurisconsult  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  ^then  In  great 
repute.  "  You  have  a  high  notion  of  my  labours,** 
answered  Luther,  modestly ;  **  but  I  myself  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  them.  It  wak  my  wish,  however,  to 
comply  with  your  desire.  I  looked — ^but  amonff  all 
my  papers,  which  I  never  before  thought  so  mesnly  of, 
I  could  find  nothing  but  what  seemed  totally  unworthy 
of  being  dedicated  to  so  distinguished  a  person  by  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself*  Touchii^  humility ! 
The  words  are  those  of  Luther — and  he  is  speaking 
of  the  comparatively  unknown  name  of  Doctor  Ebner ! 
Posterity  has  not  ratified  his  estimate. 

Luther,  who  made  no  attempt  to  circulate  his  theaes, 
had  not  only  abstained  from  sending  them  to  the  Elec- 
tor and  his  court,  but  had  not  even  sent  them  to  Scheorl. 
The  town- clerk  of  Nuremberg  expressed  some  aiir- 
prise  at  this.  *'  My  design,**  answered  Luther,  "  was 
not  to  make  them  so  public.  I  wished  to  discuss  the 
various  points  comprised  in  them  with  some  of  our 
associates  and  neighbours.^  If  they  had  condemned 
them,  I  would  have  destroyed  them ;  if  they  had  ap- 
proved them,  I  would  have  published  them.  But  now 
they  have  been  printed  again  and  again,  and  circulated 

*  Prhaum  id  eertlninram  sst,  saeras  Iltteras  non  poue  vsl 
studio,  vel  ingenio  penetrarL  Ideo  primom  ofioium  est  ut  ab 
oratione  incipias.    • 

i  Igitar  de  tuo  studio  desperss  oporte^  omnind,  simul  St 
ingenio.  Dso  autem  soli  confidas  et  influxui  spiritO.  Eapsr* 
tocredsiita.    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  88. 18.  Jan.) 

)  "Literw  tu  a.**  wrote  Luther  to  him,  on  the  1  Ith  of  Deeeas* 
ber,  1517,  "  animum  tnum  erga  meam  parvitatem  caadidnm 
et  loDgft  ultra  merita  beaevoloatinimum  probavernnL"  (L. 
Epp.  L  p.  79.) 

^Non  fait  consilium  neque  votum  eas  evulgari,  ssd  €am 
panels  apud  et  circum  nos  habitantibus  niioium  lostf  ipals 
confcrrL    (L.  Epp.  1.  p.  9ft.)  *^  -r-  r— 


so 


SCH80BL  AND  LUIHERr-ALBERT  TXmSBr^TEXZBUS  £BFLT. 


•0  &r  btyond  til  mj  eziMcUtioiM,  that  I  ncni  ihm 
productioo  of  them  ;*  not  that  I  foar  tbe  tniUi  being 
made  known  to  the  people,  for  tliat  is  my  object ;  bot 
Utey  are  not  in  tbe  best  fonn  for  general  instroctioD. 
They^conuin  some  points,  too,  wbich  are  still  ques- 
tionable in  my  own  judgment.  And  if  I  had  thought 
they  would  have  made  such  an  impression,  there  are 
popositions  that  I  would  have  left  out,  and  others  that 
I  would  have  asserted  with  greater  confidence."  Luth- 
er afterward  thought  difierently.  Far  from  fearing  that 
he  had  said  too  much,  he  declared  he  ought  to  have 
spoken  out  much  more  fully .  Bot  the  apprehenaiona  that 
Luther  evinced  to  Scheurl  do  honour  to  hia  sincerity. 
They  shew  that  he  had  no  preconceived  plan,  or  party 
purpose  ;  tnst  he  was  free  from  self-conceit,  and  was 
seeking  the  truth  alone.  When  he  had  discovered  it 
in  its  fulness,  his  language  was  changed.  "  You  will 
ind  in  my  earlier  writinga,**  said  be,  many  yeara  after- 
ward, "  uat  I  very  humbly  conceded  to  the  Pope 
many  and  important  thinss  which  I  now  abhor  and 
regard  as  abominable  and  blaBphemoua."t 

Scheurl  was  not  the  only  layman  of  consideration 
who  then  manifested  a  friendly  disposition  toward  Lu- 
ther. The  famous  painter,  Albert  Dursr,  sent  him  a 
present,  probsbly  one  of  his  productions,  aind  the  Doc- 
tor eipressed  his  gratitude  for  the  gifi.^ 

Thus  Luther,  at  that  time,  experienced  in  his  own 
person  the  truth  of  the  divine  word :  "  A  friend  loveth 
at  all  times;  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity."  But 
he  recalled  the  passage  for  comfort  to  others  as  well 
as  to  himself. 

He  pleaded  for  the  entire  nation.  The  Elector  had 
jnst  levied  ■  tax,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  he  was  about 
to  levy  another,  in  accordance,  probably,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Pfeffinger,  his  counsellor,  whose  conduct  was 
often  tbe  subject  of  Luther*s  strictures.  The  Doctor 
boldly  placed  himself  in  the  breach.  '*  Let  not  jour 
Higbinessy"  said  he,  *'  despise  the  prayer  of  a  poor  friar. 
I  beseech  you,  in  God*8  name,  not  to  impose  any  fur- 
ther Ux.  I  was  heart-broken— and  ao  were  many  of 
those  who  are  most  devoted  to  you— at  seeing  to  what 
a  degree  the  laat  had  injured  vour  Highneas*s  lair  name 
and  popularity.  It  is  true  that  Qod  has  endowed  you 
with  a  lofty  judgment,  so  that  you  see  further  into  the 
consequences  of  these  things  than  I  or  your  subjecU 
in  general.  But  it  may  be  the  will  of  God  that  a 
meaner  capacity  shall  mmister  instruction  to  a  greater 
—to  the  end  that  no  one  may  trust  in  himself,  but  aim- 
ply  in  the  Lord  our  God.  itay  he  deign,  for  our  good, 
to  preserve  your  body  in  health,  and  your  soul  for  ever- 
lasting blessedness.  Amen. "  Thus  the  Gospel,  wbi le 
it  honours  kings,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  people.  It 
instructs  subjects  in  their  duties,  and  it  calls  upon 
princes  to  be  regardless  of  their  subjects*  rights.  The 
Toice  of  such  a  Christian  man  aa  Luther,  speaking  in 
the  secret  chamber  of  a  sovereign,  may  often  do  more 
than  can  be  effected  by  a  whole  assembly  of  leffislators. 

In  this  same  letter,  in  which  Luther  inculcated  a 
etem  lesson  to  his  prince,  he  was  not  afraid  to  aak  a 
boon  of  him,  or  rather  to  remind  him  of  a  promise — 
the  promise  he  bad  made  him  of  a  new  sown.  This 
freedom  on  Luthefs  part,  at  a  moment  when  he  might 
fear  he  had  offended  Frederic,  is  equally  honourable  to 
tbe  Prince  and  the  Reformer.  "But  if,"  said  he, 
**  Pfeffinger  has  tho  charge  of  these  matten,  let  him 
give  it  me  in  reslity,  and  not  in  protestations  of  friend- 
ship. For  as  to  weaving  fine  words  together,  it  is 
what  he  excels  in ;  bot  no  good  cloth  comes  of  that." 
Luther  thought  that  by  his  faithful  counsels  he  had 

•StmejKsnltealhujttsftBtur*.    (Ibid.)     * 

f  Qntt  Itua  teraporibas  pro  summA  blaspbemU  at  abomina* 
Hone  habeo  et  exeoror.    (L.  Opp.  Lat  WiU  in  prel) 

1  Apospi ....  aimul  et  donoa  insignia  viri  Albert!  Dnier. 
(L.Bpp.i.p.9ft.)  ^ 


ihirly eanwd his  cMBi^aniMiit.*    However, tim jubi  ■ 

afVer  he  had  not  received  it,  and  his  solieitati«n  wmi» 

renewed.t    A  fact  which  seeoM  lo  shew  that  Piedeno 

was  not  so  easily  wrought  upon  by  liuther  as  has  I 

supposed. 

^    The  minds  of  men  had  gradually  recovered  fn 

alarm  that  had  at  fint  b^n  communicated  to  tbanoa. 

Luther  himself  was  inclined  to  declare  that  his  i 

did  not  bear  the  construction  that  had  been  put  i 

them.    New  evenu  might  hsve  diverted  poblic  i 

tion ;  and  the  blow  aimed  against  the  Romish  dociriao 

might  have  spent  itself  in  the  air,  as  had  often  ' 

the  case  before.    But  the  partisans  of  Roma  pimrr 

the  affair  from  ending  thus.    They  faansd  the  I 

instead  of  extingQishing  it. 

Tetzel  and  the  Dominicans  haughtily  repUed  to  lb» 
attack  made  upon  them.  Eager  to  crush  this  aDdscicww 
monk  who  had  disturbed  their  traffic,  and  to  csnciliai* 
the  fsvour  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  they  raised  a  shcrat 
of  indigfaation— affirmed,  that  to  atUck  tbe  indulgencce 
established  by  the  Pope,  waa  to  attack  the  pope  himr 
aelf ;  and  summoned  to  their  asaistance,  all  the  mooks 
and  divines  of  their  school.t  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
tbst  Tetsel  was  conscious  of  his  own  Inability  lo  cope 
with  such  an  adveraary  aa  Luther.  Quite  diaconceft- 
ed  by  the  Doctor*s  atUck,  and  irritated  in  the  highest 
deme,  he  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  WiUeaaboi)g. 
and  went  to  Frankfort  on  tbe  Oder,  where  he  eirived 
in  November,  1617.  Conrad  Wimpina,  a  ssan  of  great 
eloQuence,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divmee- 
of  the  time,  wss  one  of  the  professon  in  the  emveiattf 
of  that  city.  Wimpina  regarded,  with  a  iealooa  eye^ 
both  the  I)octor  of  Wittembeig,  and  the  UmTsrsity  to 
which  he  belonged!    The  repaUtion  eAjoyed  by  botb 

Sve  him  ambrsge.  Tetsel  requested  him  to  SDswer 
ft  theeee  of  Lather,  and  Wimpini  aocoidinffiy  wrote 
two  series  of  antitheses,  the  first  in  defence  of  tbe  doe- 
Uine  of  indulgences,  and  the  second  of  the  Pftpal  au- 
thority. 

On  the  20th  January,  1518,  took  place  that  disputa- 
tion which  bad  been  so  long  preparing,  which  had  been 
announced  so  ostentatiously,  and  on  which  Tetael  built 
his  hopes.  I^oudly  had  be  beat  to  arms.  Monks  bad 
been  gathering  together  from  all  the  neighbouriag  clois* 
ters.  More  toan  three  hundred  were  now  asaembled. 
Tslzel  read  to  them  hia  theaes.  In  these  be  repeated 
all  that  he  had  advanced  before,  even  the  declaration 
that — '*  Whosoever  shall  say  the  soul  does  not  take  it» 
flight  from  purgatory,  immediately  that  the  money  ie 
dropped  into  the  chest,  is  in  error.'*^ 

But,  above  all,  he  put  forward  propositions  by  whicb 
the  pope  seemed  actoallv  **  seated,*'  as  the  apostle  ex- 
presses  it,  "  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  to 
be  Grod.*'  This  shamsleas  dealer  in  counterfeit  waresr 
found  it  convenient  to  retreat,  with  all  his  disordem 
and  scandals,  under  the  cover  of  the  pope's  mantle. 

The  following  are  |>ositions  which  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  defend,  in  presence  of  the*  numerous  ss- 
sembly  that  suirounded  him : 

"  3.  Christians  should  be  Uaght  that  the  pope,  in  the 
plenitude  of  hia  power,  is  higher  than  Ute  universal 
church,  and  superior  to  councUs ;  and  that  entire  sab- 
mission  is  due  to  bis  decrees. 

**  4.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  pope  alone 
baa  the  right  to  decide  in  queations  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  that  he  alone,  and  no  other,  has  power  to  ex- 
plain, according  to  his  judgment,  the  sense  cf  Holv 

•  Msln  Hof  Hcleid  verdisnen.    (Epp.  L.  L  77,  TB.) 

t£|ip.L.i.p.MS. 

I  Sanm  lenatttm  convocat ;  mqeacbot  aliquot  eC  theolocw> 
ni  tophittici  utcuoiqua  tinctos.    (Mcdancth.  ViU  Loth.  106.) 

^Qaiiquit  ereo  dicet,  non  dftfas  pone  animam  volare  quasi 
in  hmdo  cMib  donarlui  pottit  tinnire,  errat-— (^Mitkuiea  ft» 
tria  Job.  Tezelii,  FM.  M.  L.  0pp.  i.  p.  94.) 


TBTZEL'3  THBBBB— UTIHSBfS  IBESES  BDlNEDM)UTCaT  OF  THE  MOHKS.     «f 


SeriptoM,  Mid  !•  approve  or  ftundnin  tht  wofdt  wud 
works  of  othera. 

'*  5.  CbmtiwBs  should  be  Uoghi  that  the  jadgment 
of  tbo  pope,  in  things  pertaioing  to  Christian  doctrine, 
and  necessary  to  the  salvation  pf  mankind,  can  in  no 


**  6.  Christiana  abould  be  Uoght  that  they  should 
place  more  dependence  in  roatten  of  faith  on  the  pope'a 
lodgment,  expressed  in  his  decrees,  than  of  the  ouani- 
xnoaa  opinion  of  all  the  learned,  resting  merely  upon 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

"  8.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  they  who  con- 

Sire  againat  the  honoor  or  dignity  of  the  pope,  incur 
»  guilt  of  treason,  and  deserve  to  be  accursed. 
'*  17.  Christians  should  be  Uoght  that  there  are 
many  things  which  the  church  regards  as  certain  arti- 
cles of  the  Catholic  faith,  although  they  are  not  found 
either  *n  the  inspired  Scriptures,  or  in  the  early 
Father*. 

**  44.  Christians  should  be  taught  to  regaid  aa  ob- 
aiinate  heretics,  ail  who  by  speech,  action,  or  writing, 
declare,  that  they  would  not  retract  their  heretical  pro- 
positions,  though  excommunication  after  excommuoi< 
cation  ahould  be  showered  upon  them  like  hail. 

"  48.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  they  who  pro- 
teet  the  errors  of  heretics,  and  who,  by  their  authority, 
hinder  them  from  being  brought  before  the  judge,  who 
hM  a  right  to  hear  them,  are  excommunicate ;  and  that 
if,  within  the  space  of  one  year,  they  cease  not  from 
doing  so,  they  will  be  declared  infamous,  and  severely 
visiteid  with  punishment,  conformable  to  the  provisions 
ef  the  law,  and  for  the  warning  of  others.* 

"60.  Christianssshould  be  Uught  that  they  who  scrib- 
ble so  many  books  and  tracU,'— who  preach, or  publicly, 
and  with  evil  intention,  dispute  about  the  confession 
of  the  lipe,  the  satisfaction  of  works,  the  rich  and  large 
indulgeocee  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  power — 
they  who  side  with  those  who  preach  or  write  soch 
things,  and  take  pleaanre  in  their  writings,  and  circu- 
late them  among  the  people  and  in  society ;  snd,  final- 
ly, ail  they  who,  in  secret,  speak  of  these  things  with 
contempt  or  irreverence,  must  expect  to  fall  oMcr  the 
penalties  before  recited,  and  to  plunse  themaelves,  and 
others  along  with  ihem,  into  eternal  condemnation  at 
the  great  day,  and  the  deepest  disgrace  in  this  present 
world.  For  every  beast  that  toucheth  the  mounuin 
shall  be  stoned." 

We  perceive  that  Luther  was  not  the  only  object 
of  Tetzers  atuck.  In  his  48th  thesis  he  probably  had 
an  eye  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  other  respects, 
these  propositions  savoured  strongly  of  the  Dominican. 
To  threaten  all  opposition  with  rigorous  chastisemenu, 
was  an  inquisitor's  argument,  which  there  was  no  way 
of  answering.  Three  hundred  monks,  whom  Tetzel 
had  assembled,  wore  full  of  admiration  at  all  that  he 
had  said.  The  divines  of  the  university  were  too 
fearful  of  being  classed  among  the  promoters  of  heresy, 
and  too  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  Wimina, 
openly  lo  attack  the  astounding  theses  which  had  been 
read  in  their  presence. 

This  affair,  therefore,  about  which  there  had  been 
80  much  noise,  ^eemed  likely  to  end  like  a  mock- fight ; 
bat  among  the  crowd  of  students  present  at  the  discus- 
•ioD,  wss  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  sge, 
naned  John  iCnipstrow.  He  had  read  the  theses  of 
Luther,  and  found  them  asreeabie  to  the  Scriptures. 
Indignant  at  seeing  the  trutn  publicly  trample^  under 
foot,  without  any  one  offering  himself  in  its  defence, 
vbe  young  man  raised  his  voice,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  attacked  the  presumptuous 

*  Pro  InAmibus  rant  tenendi,  qui  etiam  per  Jnris  oapitula 
ierribiliter  maltis  plectentor  poBBia  in  omnium  hominum  ter- 
lornn.    (PosiUonst  fratrte  Job.  TezsUL  66.  L.  0pp.  L  p.  g&} 
Li 


Tela^.  The  poor  Ooflnioiclii,  who  had  not  reckoned 
on  sny  such  opposition,  wss  thrown  into  dismay.  After 
some  atlein|iis  at  an  answer,  he  abandoned  tlie  field 
of  battle,  and  made  rotirn  for  Wimpina..  The  latter  de* 
fended  his  cause  with  more  vigour;  but  Knipsirow 
pressed  iiim  so  hard  that,  to  put  an  end  to  the  untoward 
contest,  Wiinpina,  in  hiscs|iaoity  of  president,  declared 
the  discussion  icnninated,  and  proceeded,  at  once^  to 
the  promoting  of  Tetxel  to  the  rank  of  Doctor,  as  the 
recompense  of  this  glorious  dispute.  After  this,  Wim- 
^ins,  to  get  rid  of  his  young  antagonist,  caused  him 
to  be  sent  to  the  convent  of  Pyritz,  in  Pomersnia, 
with  directions  that  he  should  bd  strictly  watched. 
But  this  newly  riaen  luminary,  removed  from  the 
bsnks  of  the  Oder,  wss  destined,  at  a  later  period,  ta 
diffuse  the  light  over  Pomerania.*  God,  when  he  sees 
fit,  employs  ihe  disciple  to  confound  the  maater. 

Tetzel,  desirous  to  make  up  for  the  check  he  had 
met  with,  had  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  Rome 
and  its  inquisitors, — the  fire.  He  set  up  a  pulpit  and 
a  scaffold  in  one  of  tlie  suburbs  of  Frankfort.  He  went 
thither  in  solemn  procession,  arrayed  in  the  inaignia  of 
an  inquisitor  of  the  faith.  He  inveighed  in  his  most 
furious  manner  from  the  pulpit.  He  hurled  his  thun- 
ders with  an  unapsring  band,  and  loudly  exclaimed, 
that  **  the  heretic,  Luther,  ought  to  be  burned  alive.** 
Then,  placing  the  doctor's  propositions  snd  sermon  on 
the  scaffold,  be  set  firo  to  them.t  He  showed  grest^ 
dexterity  in  this  operation  than  he  had  displayed  in 
defending  his  theses.  Here  there  was  none  to  oppose 
him,  snd  hb  victory  waa  complete.  The  arronnt  Do> 
miuican  re-en^red  Frankfort  in  triumph,  when  par- 
liee  accustomed  to  power  have  sustained  defeat,  thev 
have  recourse  to  certain  shows  and  semblances,  whicn 
muat  be  allowed  them,  aa  a  conaolation  for  their  dis- 
grace. 

The  second  theses  of  lather  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  the  BLeformation.  They  changed  the  ground 
of  the  dispute,  trsnsferring  it  from  the  indulgence- 
market  to  the  halls  of  the  Vatican, — and  diverted  the 
atuck  from  Tetxel,  to  direct  it  against  the  pope.  For 
the  contemptible  trsfficker,  whom  Luther  had  assailed 
and  held  powerless  in  his  grasp,  they  substituted  the 
sacred  person  of  the  head  of  the  church.  Luther  wae 
all  astonishment  at  this.  A  Irttle  later,  probably,  he 
would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  taken  up  this  new  po- 
sition ;  but  his  enemies  spared  him  the  trouble.  Thence- 
forward, the.  dispute  had  reference,  not  merely  to  n 
discredited  traflSc,  but  to  Rome  itself ;  snd  the  blqw 
that  a  bold  band  bad  aimed  againat  Tetzora  atall, 
smote,  snd  shook  to  its  foundation,  the  thaone  of  the 
pontifical  king. 

The  theses  of  Tetzel  served,  moreover,  only  as  a 
signal  to  the  troop  of  Romish  doctors.  A  shout  waa 
raised  against  Luiher  by  the  monks,  enraged  at  the 
appearance  of  an  adversary  more  formidable  even  than 
Brasmus  or  Reuchlin.  The  name  of  Luther  resounded 
from  all  the  Dominican  pulpits.  They  stirred  up  the 
psssions  of  the  people ;  they  called  the  intrepid  doc- 
tor a  madman,  a  seducer,  a  wretch,  possessed  by  the 
devil.  His  tesching  wss  decried  as  the  most  horrible 
of  heresies.  "  Only  wait,"  aaid  they,  *•  a  fortnight, 
or,  at  most,  a  month,  and  that  notorious  heretic  will 
be  burned  slivo.*'  Had  it  depended  on  the  Domini- 
cans, indeed,  the  Ssxon  doctor  would  soon  hsve  met  the  % 
fste  of  Hues  and  of  Jeromo.  But  God  was  watching 
over  him.  His  life  wss  destined  to  sccomplish  what 
the  martyrdom  of  Hoss  hsd  begun.    For  each  indrvi- 

Spleker,  Osach.  Dr.  M.  Lothera-^Beokmanni  NotttlL 
ttniv.    Francofort,  8,  fcc. 

f  Pulmina  in  Luthenisa  torquet :  vocif^ratnr  ubique  hane 
heretic  um  fgnlpendcndumetie}  propositioaei  etiam  Latbsrl 
et  coneionem  de  indalgentils  pubUoi  coxjicft  in  fla 
(Md»cth.Vlt.Lmb.)       DigifeedbyCoOg 
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dual  senres  the  purposes  of  God ;  one  by  hie  life,  ano- 
ther by  his  death.  Already  many  exclaimed  that  the 
whole  university  of  Wittemberg  was  tainted  with  he- 
resy, and  they  pronounced  it  infamons.*  "  Let  os 
drive  out  the  wretch,  and  all  his  partisans!**  said  they. 
And  in  many  cases  these  clamoora  did,  in  fact,  ex- 
cite the  passions  of  the  people.  Those  who  shared  in 
the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  were  pointed  out  to  pub- 
lic observation,  and  wherever  the  monks  had  power  in 
their  hands,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  felt  the  effects  of 
their  hatred.  Thus,  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  began 
to  be  fulfilled  :  **  They  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
yon,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 
my  sake."  This  recompense  of  the  world,  is  in  no 
age  withheld  from  the  decided  disciples  of  the  Gospel. 

When  Luther  heard  of  the  theses  of  Tetzel,  and  of 
the  general  attack  of  which  they  had  given  the  signal, 
his  courage  rose.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
face  such  adversaries  boldly ;  his  intrepid  spirit  felt  no 
difficulty  in  resolving  to  do  so.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
their  weakness  discovered  to  him  his  own  strength, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  consciousness  of  what,  in 
reality,  he  was. 

He  did  nd,  however,  give  way  to  those  emotions 
of  pride  which  are  so  congenial  to  man*s  heart.  **  I 
have  more  difficulty,**  wrote  he  to  Sptlatin,  at  this 
time,  **  to  refrain  from  despisinff  my  adversaries,  and 
so  sinning  against  Christ,  than  I  should  hare  in  van- 
quishing them.  They  are  so  ignorant,  both  of  human 
and  divine  things,  that  it  is  humbling  to  have  to  dis- 
pute With  them ;  and  yet,  it  is  this  very  ignorance 
which  gives  them  their  inconceirabli  boldness,  and 
their  braxen  front."! 

But  what,  above  alt,  strengthened  his  hesrt,  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  hostility,  was  the  deep  conviction 
that  his  csuse  was  the  cause  of  truth.  "  Do  not  won- 
der,** he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  in  the  beginning  of  1618, 
<*  that  they  revile  me  so  unsparingly.  I  hear  their  re- 
filings  with  joy.  If  they  did  not  curse  me,  we  could  not 
be  so  firmlv  assured  that  the  cause  I  have  underuken 
is  thst  of  God  himself.t  Christ  was  set  for  a  sign  that 
•hould  be  spoken  sgainst.**  **  I  know,**  said  be,  ano- 
ther time,  "  that  from  the  beginning,  the  Word  of  God 
lias  been  such,  as  that  whosoever  would  carry  it  into 
the  world,  must,  like  the  apostles,  leave  everything, 
and  be  delirered  onto  death.  If  it  were  not  so,  it 
would  not  be  the  word  of  Christ.**^  This  peace,  in 
Che  midst  of  sffitation,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  tbe  he- 
loes  of  the  world.  We  see  men  at  the  bead  of  a  govern- 
ment—of a  political  party — sink  under  their  labours  and 
trials.  The  Christian  generally  gathers  new  strength 
in  conflict.  It  is  becsuse  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
kidden  source  of  refreshment  and  courage,  unknown 
to  him  whose  eyes  are  closed  against  the  Gospel. 

One  thing,  however,  at  times  disturbed  Lulner :  it 
wss  the  thought  of  the  dissentions  his  coursgeous  re- 
.sistance  might  give  rise  to.  He  knew  that  a  word 
iBight  be  enough  to  set  the  world  in  a  flame.  He  at 
times  foresaw  prince  opposing  prince ;  nation,  perhaps, 
•et  sgainst  nation ;  his  love  for  his  country  look  alarm ; 
his  Chriatisn  charity  recoiled  from  the  prospect  He 
would  gisdiy  have  secured  peace  ;  yet  it  behoved  him 
to  speak.  It  was  the  Lord's  will.  "  I  tremble,"  said 
^  he,  "  I  shudder  at  the  thouffht,  that  I  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  discord  to  such  mighty  princes.*'!! 

*  Eo  forant  uqae  at  nnivsniutem  Wittambernoaem  prop* 
tsr  m«  iaftmrai  consntar  boere  et  Iwreticain.  (L.  spp.  i.  p.  Kl.) 

t  Kpp.  Lath,  t  p.  63. 

X  NM  Maledieerer  son  ersderem  ex  Deo  eiseqas  traoto. 
(U  Epp.  I.  p.  85.) 
Jb"  norte  emptum  Mt  (verbam  Dei,")  eentinnsshe,  In  deep- 


He  stOl  kept  silence  in  regsrd  to  Tetxd**  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  pope ;  had  he  been  earned  away 
by  passion,  doubtless  ne  wonld  h^v®  fsllen  with  impe- 
tuosity upon  thst  astonndiog  doctrine,  under  vrfaack 
bis  adversary  took  shelter  snd^  concoalmeDt  lor  liiiD- 
self.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is,  in  Im 
delay,  reserve  and  silence,  a  somethtn|^  grmte  and  so- 
lemn, which  sufficiently  reveals  the  spirit  that  animated 
^im.  He  paused,  yet  not  fmm  weakness  ;  for  the  bfow 
wss  but  tne  heavier,  when  at  length  it  fell. 

Tetzel,  after  his  auto-da-f^  at  I^nkfort  on  the  Oder* 
had  hastened  to  send  his  theses  into'  Saxony.     They 
will  serve  thought  he,  as  an  antidote  to  those  of  Lather. 
A  man  was  despatched  by  the  inquisitor  from  A  He  \a^ 
dislribute  his  propositions  at  Wittemberg.     The  sta-* 
dents  of  that  university,  indignant  that  Tetzel  ehooU 
have  burned  the  theses  of  their  msster,  no  sooner  beari 
of  the  srrival  of  his  roessenffer  than  they  sorTonnded 
him  in  troops  inquiring  in  threatening  tonea  how  bi 
had  dared  to  bring  such  things  thither.     Some  of  then 
purchased  a  portion  of  t^  copies  he  had  brought  wii^ 
him ;  others  seized  on  m  remainder  ;  thus   getthi| 
possession  of  hisji^le  stock,  which  amounted  ts 
eight  hundred  copies ;  then,  unknown*  to  the  Elector, 
the  senate,  the  rector,  Luther,  and  all  the  professors, 
the  students  of  Wittemberg  posted  bills  on  the  gstei 
of  the  university,  bearing  these  words :  **  Whoaoever 
desires  to  be  present  st  the  burning  and  obsequies  of 
the  theses  of  Tetzel,  let  him  repair  st  two  o'clock  to 
the  market  place.** 

They  assembled  in  crowds  at  the  hour  appointed ; 
and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  committsd 
the  propositions  of  the  Dominican  to  the  flames.  Ok 
copy  was  saved  from  the  fire.  Luther  afterward  seat 
it  to  his  friend  Lange,  of  Erfurth.  The  yoong  sto- 
dents  acted  on  the  precept  of  them  of  old  time,  ''an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,*'  and  not  on  thst 
o'f  Christ.  But  when  doctors  and  professors  had  ssc 
such  an  example  at  Frankfort,  can  we  wonder  that 
young  students  should  follow  it  st  Wittembei^g  1  The 
report  of  this  scademic  execution  spresds  throng 
Germany,  and  made  much  noise,  t  Luther  was  deep- 
ly grieved  st  it. 

"  I  am  surprised,**  wrote  he,  to  his  old  master,  Js- 
docus,  at  Erfurth,  *•  that  you  could  think  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bummg  of  TetxePs  theses.     Do 


9f  snergetlo  Isngnagv,  "  mortibns  vulgatam,  mortibm 
taB.  mortibat  qaoqae  serrandum  ant  refinendom  est" 

I  later  tantoipriaclpM  disddii  origo  ssis  vslds  herreoet  U- 
mm,   (L.  £pp.  L  ^  as.) 


you  think  I  hsve  utteriy  lost  my  sensee  1  Hot  whst 
csn  I  do  T  When  the  tale  is  told  of  me,  anything, 
snd  from  every  quarter,  gains  implicit  belief. t  Can 
I  tie  up  men*s  tongues  ?  No  matter !  let  them  tell, 
and  hear,  and  see,  and  report  whatever  they  pleass, 
1  will  go  on  ss  lonff  as  the  Lord  shall  give  me  strength ; 
and,  with  God*s  help,  I  will  fesr  nothing."  «« What 
will  come  of  it,**  ssid  he  to  Lanffe,  **  I  know  not ;  this 
only  I  know,  that  the  peril  in  which  I  stand  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  act.**^  This  occurrence  shows  how 
the  hearts  of  the  young  were  already  kindled  in  the 
cause  of  which  Luther  waa  the  champion.  It  was  a 
sign  of  high  import;  for  a  movement  onee  hegua 
among  the  yoong,  b  necessarily  soon  communicated  to 
the  entire  generation. 

The  theses  of  Tetzel  and  of  Wimpina,  Cboagh 
slightly  esteemed,  produced  a  cerUin  effect.  Tber 
opened  out  the  questions  in  dispute ;  they  enlarged 
the  rent  in  the  mantle  of  the  church ;  they  brought  new 
questions  of  thrillinff  interest  into  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. Consequently,  the  heads  of  the  church  began 
to  uke  a  nearer  riew  of  the  debate,  and  to  declare 
themselves  strongly  sgainst  the  Reformer.     **  1 1 

*  H»c  inseie  prinolpe,  lenata,  rsctoxe,  dealqt 
nobis.    (L.Epp.i.p.W.)  ^ 

t  FU  ex  ea  re  ingeni  nndlque  fabuls.    (L.  Epp.  i  Bl  10  ) 
t  Omiias  omnibus  oomia  oredont  de  us.    (uikL) 
\  L.  Epp.  i.  p.  tt. 
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not,  truly,  on  whote  pioteetion  I^tlier  era  raty,*'  Mid* 
the  Bishop  of  Bnndenbarjf,  *'  that  he  ventures  in  this 
ivaj  to  titaek  the  eathority  of  the  bishops."  PereeiT- 
tog  that  this  new  conjecture  called  for  new  precaoiions, 
the  Bishop  came  bioiself  to  Wittemberj|.  Bat  he  found 
Lather  animated  by  that  inward  joy  which  springs  from 
SI  good  conseienee»  and  determiiMd  to  give  battle.  The 
Bishop  felt  that  the  monic  was  obeying  a  power  higher 
than  his  own,  and  retamed  in  an  angry  mood  to  Bran- 
denboTg.  One  day,  (before  the  close  of  the  winter  of 
1618,)  while  seated  at  his  fireside,  he  said,  turning  to 
those  who  surrounded  him,  "  I  will  not  lay  my  head 
down  in  peace  until  I  have  cast  Martin  into  the  fiie 
like*  this  feggot  ||^}Pd»  •'^g  *p°'^^  ^^  UMlt  \)Mi  f*"* 


1 6f  the  sacred  psiace.  It  was  not  Leo  X.,  how- 
ever, who  condeecended  to  meddle  with  theology. 
*'  A  squabble  among  the  monks  !"  said  he :  "  the  best 
way  is  to  take  no  notice  of  it.'*  And,  on  another 
occasion,  he  observed :  "  It  is  a  drunken  Oermant  that 
has  written  these  theses ;  when  he  is  sober,  he  will 
talk  very  differently."  A  Dominican  of  Rome,  Syl- 
vester Prierias,  master  of  the  pontifical  palace,  filled 
the  oflke  of  censor.  In  that  capacity  he  wae  the  first 
to  take  cogninnce  of  the  theeee  poblished  by  the  Saxon 
monk. 

A  Roman  censor,  and  the  theees  of  Luther !  how 
renaAable  the  eneonnter !  Frsedom  of  speeeh,  free- 
dom of  enquiry,  and  freedom  of  leligioas  belief,  had 
BOW  to  maintain  a  conflict,  withm  the  very  sates  of 
Rome,  against  the  power  that  claims  to  bold  in  its 
hands  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  at  its 
own  will  to  sopprees  the  voice  of  Christian  truth  or  al- 
low ito  otteranoe.  The  strugsle  between  that  Chriatian 
liberty  which  etampe  men  the  children  of  Qod,  and 
the  pontifical  despotism  which  makea  them  the  slaves 


of  Rome,  is  symbolised, 'ae  it  were  m  the  very  begin- 
ning tff  the  Reformation,  by  the  encounter  of  Lather 
•Bd  Prierias. 


This  Roman  censor,  this  prior-general  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, this  dignitary,  whose  ofike  empowered  him  to 
determine  what  doctrinee  Christian  men  ehoeld  profess, 
and  on  what  points  they  shoold  be  silent,  waa  eager  to 
teply.  He  published  a  writing  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  and  in  which  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
German  monk,  and  declared,  with  an  assurance  alto- 
gether Roman,  that  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
Siat  Martin  had  indeed  an  iron  snout,  and  a  head  of 
braes,  which  it  was  impossible  to  shatter.!  Then, 
under  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Lather*s  theees,  employing  by  tuns  ridicule,  reviling, 
•ndtfaieats. 

The  coBteet,  between  the  Angoetine  of  Wittembeig, 

>  <|nidTelDeasvsl  ipsi  ramus.    (L.  Epp.  L  S34.) 

i  Ebi  Toiler  trunkener  Dentichr.     (L.  Opp.  (W.)  zni. 

t  An  femsam  naram  ant  eapnt  aneam  rerat  iste  Luthenis, 
ut  stfcincl  non  poMit.    (SjW,  PrioTatis  Dialogiis.) 


and  the  Dominican  of  Rome,  was  waaed  on  the  qaes* 
tion  which  is  in  itself  the  principle  of  tne  Refcrmatian ; 
namely,  what  is  the  eole  infallible  authority  for  Chris- 
tians 1  Take  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth 
by  its  most  independent  organs.* 

The  letter  of  the  written  word  is  dead,  wiihont  that 
spirit  of  interpretation,  which  alone  reveals  its  hidden 
meaning.  But  this  spirit  is  not  given  to  every  Chris- 
tian, but  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the  priests.  It  is 
great  presumption  to  affirm  that  He,  who  promised  to 
the  Church  to  be  with  her  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  could  have  abandoned  her  to  the  power  of 
error.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  thst  the  doctrine  and 
^BiiaiifeBhii^-^^he  Church  are  not  now  such  as  we 
Holy Scripturoe.  Undoubtedly;  but 
<«i^  ^nly  apparent,  it  extends  only  to  the 
— ^  to  the  sabstance.  Nay,  more  this 
ression.  The  life-giving  power  of  the 
i  impartedVeality  to  what,  in  Scriptnte, 
idea.  To  the  outline  of  the  word  it 
ly,  put  a  finiihing  tooch  to  its  rough 

fletod  the  work  of  which  the  Bible  had 
the  rudiments.    Consequently,  we 
the  meaninff  of  Holy  Scnpture,  as  it 
ned  by  the  Church,  under  the  guidance 
it.    |3o  far  the  Catholic  doctors  were 
point  they  were  divided — ^General 
tae  (and  Gereon  was  of  their  number,) 
atives  of  the  Church.     Others  said, 
o  is  the  depoaiury  of  the  spirit  of  in^ 
terpretation ;  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  construe 
Scripture  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.    This  was  the  tenet  espoused 
by  Prierias. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  the  master  of  the  pa- 
lace opposed  to  the  infancy  of  the  Reformation.  He 
advanced  assertions,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  die 
Church  and  of  the  Pope  to  which  the  most  shamelaae 
flatterers  of  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  blushed  to 
subscribe.  The  following  is  one  of  the  principles  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  his  writing :  <*  Whoso- 
ever does  not  rely  on  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Ohuich, 
and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  aa  the  infallible  rule  of  faith, 
and  as  that  from  which  Holy  Scripture  itself  derifee 
its  obligation  and  authority,  is  an  heretic"! 

Then  follows  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  epeakere  are 
Luther  and  Sylvester,  and  in  which  the  latter  laboars 
to  refute  the  Doctor's  propositions.  The  sentimente 
of  the  Saion  monk  were  altosether  new  and  straage 
to  a  Roman  censor ;  hence  Prierias  shewed  that  be 
understood  neither  the  feelings  of  his  heeit  nor  the 
principles  that  regulated  his  conduct.  He  estimated 
the  teacher  of  the  truth  by  the  petty  standard  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Papacy.  "  My  good  Lather,"  says  he, 
"  were  it  thy  fortune  to  receive  from  our  Lord  the  Pope 
a  good  bishopric  and  a  plenary  indulgence  for  the  re- 
building of  thy  church,  how  would  thy  tone  be  alteied, 
and  how  loudly  wooldst  thou  extol  the  indulffence 
which  it  now  delights  thee  to  dispars^  !'*  With  all  • 
his  pretensions  to  refinement,  this  Italian  has  frsquent 
recourse  to  the  grossest  ecurrility  of  Isngusce.  **  If  it 
is  the  nature  of  dogs  to  bite,''  ssys  he  to  Luther,  *'I 
should  fear  thou  hadst  a  dogfor  thy  father.  **t  Toward 
the  close  of  his  work,  the  Dominican  even  marvele  at 
his  own  condescension,  in  parleying  thoe  with  a  mati- 
nous  monk  ;  and,  in  takinff  leave  of  his  sdvereary,  ha 
shows  him  the  cruel  teeth  of  an  inquisitor.  **Th0 
Roman  Church,"  aays  he,  **  the  supremacy  of  whoea 

*  8eo  '*  Job.  Oenonli  Propoiltlones  de  ssnsu  UttsraU  8, 
Scriptone."    (Opp.  torn  i.). 

t  A  qaa  eUam  Sacra  Bcriptunuroburtrahltet  auotorltalem, 
baretictti  est.    (Fandaroentnin  tertinm.) 

t  Si  mordere  oannm  est  proprium,  vsrsor  ae  tibi  peter  oaais 
fuent.    (SyW.Pricr.Disl^ 
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power,  apiiiUial  and  tempocal,  is  Tested  in  tba  Pope, 
CAD  reatrsin,  by  the  seculsr  snn,  tbose  wboy  heviog 
first  received  the  faith,  afterward  depart  from  it.  The 
Church  is  ander  do  obligation  to  employ  ergoment  to 
combat  and  overcome  reikis. " *  Such  woide,  praceed- 
iDg  from  the  pen  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Roman  court, 
were  deeply  significant ;  yet  tbey  did  not  intimidate 
Luther ;  be  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  this 
dialogue  was  not  written  by^Prierias,  but  by  Ulric  de 
flatten,  or  some  other  contributor  to  the  LtUerm  Oh- 
jcvroTttm  Virorum.  **  One  of  that  fraternity,'*  said 
he,  **  from  the  mere  love  of  satire,  or  to  set  Lather 
against  Prierais,  baa  collected  together  this  mass  of 
abaurdity.'*t  However,  after  having  for  aome  time 
kept  silence,  his  doubts,  if  he  hsd  any,  were  removed  ; 
he  set  to  work,  and  in  two  days  prepared  his  aoawer.| 

The  Bible  had  decided  Lather's  destiny  :  it  hsd 
moulded  the  Reformer,  and  commenced  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther's  belief  depended  not  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Church.  His  faith  had  come  from  the  Bible  it- 
self :  from  within,  and  not  from  without.  He  was  so 
deeply  convinced  that  the  evangelic  doctrine  wae  im- 
moveably  built  upon  the  word  olGod,  that  all  eitemal 
doctrine  waa  to  nim  aoperlluooa.  Tbia  experimental 
knowledge  poaaeased  by  Luther,  opened  to  the  Chaich 
a  new  futurity.  The  living  spring,  which  hsd  gashed 
forth  for  the  refreahment  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg, 
waa  to  become  a  mighty  river,  that  ahoald  alake  the 
thirat  of  nationa. 

*'  To  underataod  Scriptoro,  it  ia.Deceoaary  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  open  the  ooderstandiog,*'  said  the 
Cooreh,  and  thua  far  it  said  truly.  But  iu  error  lay 
in  conaiderin^  the  Holy  Spirit  aa  the  ezcloaive  privi- 
lege of  a  particular  caate,  and  auppoaing  that  he  coold 
he  pent  up  in  aasembliee  and  collegea,  in  a  city,  or  a 
conclave.  **  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  liatoth,"  aaid 
the  Son  of  God,  when  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  elaewhere :  "  They  ahall  he  dl  Uoj^t  of  God." 
The  corraptioB  of  the  Church,  the  ambition  of  the 
Pontiffs,  the  passions  of  Councils,  the  animoeitiee  of 
the  cleigy,  the  pomp  of  the  prelates,  had  baniahed  far 
from  those  priestly  abodea  that  Holy  Spirit-^that  Spirit 
of  humility  and  of  peace.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  de- 
parted from  the  aaaembliea  of  the  proud,  and  the  pala- 
eee  of  priocee  of  the  Church,  and  had  tabernacled  with 
aimple  Chriatiana  and  humble  prieeta.  He  had  turned 
from  a  tyrannooa  hierarchy,  whoae  bloody  heel  again 
aod  again  had  trampled  on  the  poor — ^from  a  proud  and 
iffnorant  deigy,  whoee  leadera  were  better  akilled  in 
the  uae  of  the  aword  than  of  the  Bible— and  was  pre- 
aent  with  despised  sectariea,  or  with  men  of  onder- 
atanding  and  learning.  The  holy  cloud,  that  had  with- 
drawn Itself  from  the  stately  temple  and  the  proud 
cathedral,  had  desoendet)  on  the  secluded  dwellings  of 
the  humble,  or  the  tranquil  chamber  of  the  cooacien- 
tioua  enquirer.  The  Church,  debased  by  her  love  of 
power  and  lucre,  dishonoured  before  the  people,  by 
nor  venal  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  life,  the  Church, 
busy  in  selling  salvation,  that  ahe  might  replenish  a 
treasury  exhausted  by  her  pride  and  debaucheries — 
had  forfeited  all  respect ;  and  men  of  aense  no  longer 
attached  any  value  to  her  teatimony.  Despising  an 
authority  so  degraded,  they  gladly  turned  toward  the 
divine  word,  and  ita  infallible  authority,  aa  the  only  re- 
fuge open  to  them  in  that  universal  confuaiorf. 

The  age  therefore  waa  ripe.  The  bold  movement 
by  which  Luther  shifted  the  aopport  of  the  highest 
hopes  of  man*a  heart — looaening  them  with  a  etrong 

*  Seculari  brtobio  poteit  eos  com|tefcere,  nee  teeetnr  ration- 
lOnf  eertare  ad  vlnoendoi  protervientei.    (Ibid.) 

fConvenltiatornot  «tie  penonatum  alkiuem  Sylrettrea 
ex  obiourit  virii,  qui  tantai  ineptiai  in  hominem  laserit  ad 


hand  from  the  walla  of  the  Vatican,  to  fix  thmm  fmm.  th 
rack  of  the  word  of  God,  waa  hailed  with  enihasBAsnd 
This  waa  the  object  the  Rcibmer  had  in  Tiew  in  id 
aoawar  to  I^eriaa. 

Paaaing  by  the  principlea  the  Dominicon  hod  la» 
down  at  &e  openiiw  of  hie  work—**  I,'*  aaid  he  '*  Ibl 
lowing  your  exampb,  will  alao  lay  down  cartadn  piio 
ciples." 

The  first  is  this  paaaage  of  St.  Paul :  ««If  any  «kh 
preach  onto  you  another  Goapel  than  that  is  preocbedj 
though  he  ahoald  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

The  aecond  ie  the  follovring,  from  St.  AogoatiBfl 
writing  to  St.  Jerome :  "  1  have  lesmed  to  rsiffler  ta 
the  inspired  Scriptures  alone  the  homage  of  e  firm  hm* 
lief,  that  they  have  never  erred  ;  aa  to  othen,  I  do  doI 
believe  in  the  things  they  teach,  aimply  hocaiMe  it  za 
thmr  who  teach  them." 

Here  Luther,  with  a  ateady  hand,  esUblisheo  the 
fundamental  principlea  of  the  Reformation.     The  w«Mrd 
of  God — the  whole  word  of  God — and  nothing  hni  the 
word  of  God.     "  If  you  rightly  underaUnd  theee  prin- 
ciplee,"  continuee  he,  **  you  will  also  undoroUnd  that 
your  whole  Dialogue  is  overturned  by  thorn  ;  f«t  yoa 
have  done  nothing  but  bring  forward  phraoea  and  opia- 
iona  of  St.  Thomaa  '*    Then,  openly  impngviing  the 
axioma  of  hia  adversary,  be  freely  confooeoo  that  he 
thinks  both  Popea  and  Councils  may  err.     He  com- 
pUina  of  the  flatteriee  of  the  Roman,  coartiera,  whs 
aaoribe  thie  and  that  power  to  the  pope.     He  declarss 
that  the  Church  exieta  virtually  in  Chriot  alone,  and 
repreaentatively  in  a  General  Council.*     And  than, 
allodiq^  tothe  inainuation  of  Prieriaa :     "  Undoobtad- 
ly  you  judge  me  by  youraelf,"  aaid  he  ;  "  but  if  I  as- 
pired to  be  made  a  bishop,  I  certainly  ahoald  not  usa 
the  lai^(aage  which  you  find  ao  offenaivo.     Do  yoa 
imagine  I  am  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  biehop- 
rica  and  prieat*a  orders  are  obtained  at  Rome  1     Bs 
not  the  Tery  children  eing,  in  every  atreet  of  that  citr, 
theae  well  known  wordc : 

'*  Of  aU  foul  spots  the  widA  world  rMndL 
The  foaleit  here,  in  Roao,  is  foond  1*f 

(Such  songs  had  boon  current  in  Rome  befbie  the  elec- 
tion of  one  of  the  laat  Popea.)  Yet  Luther  epeaka  ef 
Leo  with  reapect.  '*  I  know,'*  aaya  be,  *  that  ho  msy 
be  compared  to  Daniel  in  Babylon ;  hia  innocence  has 
often  endangered  hia  life. "  He  conclodee  by  reply igg 
very  briefly  to  the  threatening  language  aaed  by  Prie> 
riaa.  "  Laatly,  you  aay  that  the  Pope  ia  both  pontiff 
and  emperor,  and  that  he  can  employ  the  aecalar  ana 
to  compel  obedience.  Do  you  thirat  for  blood  then ! 
I  protest  to  you  that. theae  rhodomontadee  and  meua- 
cee  of  yours  give  me  not  the  alightest  alarm.  For 
what  if  I  were  to  loae  my  life?  Christ  still  lives; 
Christ  my  Lord,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  bleeaed  for  ever 
Amen*" 

Thua  faarleaaly  did  Luther,  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
fidel alUr  of  the  Papacy,  aet  up  the  AlUr  of  the  holy 
and  infallible  word  of  God ;  an  altar,  before  which  he 
would  have  every  knee  to  bow,  and  on  which  he  de- 
clarea  himself  ready  to  offer  op  his  life. 

A  new  sdversary  now  presented  himself  in  the  lists 
— a  Dominican,  like  his  predecessors.  James  Hoch- 
straten,  the  inquisitor  of  Cologne,  of  whoee  outcries 
against  Reuchlin,  and  the  friends  of  literature,  we  have 
already  apoken,  could  not  restrain  his  rsgo  when  he 
beard  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  hero  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  st,  that  monkish  ignorance 
and  fanaticism  should  aaaail  the  man  who  waa  to  give 

*  Ego  eccleiiaai  ylrtusliter  non  Kio  nisi  in  Christo  t«bo- 
fontativi  non  niai  in  conciUo.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  p.  174.) 

t  Quando  hanc  pueri  in  onmibni  platela  arbis  «.— ty»^  . 
Denique nunc  factaest  fisdinima Boma.    (piSd.  p.  161^         * 
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tk«B  tbtt  dealb*bkNr.  Montchiim  iMd  iri«eD  when 
tli«  fffimiUve  truth  had  began  to  diMppMr.  From  that 
Mf  iod  inooachiam  and  error  had  grown  ap  aide  bj  aide. 
The  man  who  waa  to  accelerate  their  fall  had  now  ap- 
peered.  But  hia  atOrdy  antagontata  would  not  abandon 
tho  6eld.  The  atmggle  laated  lo  the  end  of  Lather*a 
life,  but  we  regard  it  aa  epitomised  in  thta  diapute  of 
Hocbalrateo  and  Lather;  the  free  and  eoarageoua 
Chrtatian,  and  the  iraacible  alave  of  mookiah  aoperati- 
tiooa  !  Hochatraton  loat  his  temperi  he  gave  vent  to 
hm  indignation,  and  loudly  doinauded  the  death  of  the 
heretic.  He  woald  have  had  recoarae  to  the  atake  to 
aecure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  **  It  ia  hif(h  treaaon 
ageinat  the  Gburrh,"  exclaimed  he,  **  to  auffer  ao  hor- 
m  a  heretic  to  live  an  hour  longer.  A  way  with  him 
at  once  to  the  aeaffokl!**  Thie  aanguinary  coonael 
wee  but  too  well  followed  in  many  countriea^  and  the 
Toicea  of  many  martyrs,  aa  in  the  earlier  agea  of  the 
Church,  gave  testimony  to  the  truth  from  the  midat  of 
the  flamea.  But  in  vain  were  fire  and  awoid  invoked 
«gainat  Luther.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamped 
around  him,  and  defended  him. 

Luther  answered  Hochatraten  in  a  few  worda  but 
with  much  vigour :  **  Out  npon  thee,*'  aaid  he,  at  the 
cloee  of  hia  reply,  "  tliou  aenaeleaa  murderer,  thirating 
for  the  blood  of  thy  brethren !  I  aineerely  desire  that 
thou  ahouldat  not  call  ne  Chriatian  and  faithful ;  but 
that  thoo  ahoukist  continue  on  the  contrary  to  decry 
me  as  an  heretie.  Understand  me,  thoa  blood- thiraty 
men  !  enemy  to  the  troth  !  and  if  thy  rage  prompt  thee 
to  attempt  my  life,  take  care  to  act  circumspectly,  and 
to  chooae  thy  time  well ;  God  knows  what  iamy  pur- 
poae,  if  my  life  ahould  be  apared.  .  .  .  My  hope  and 
expectation,  God  willing,  ahall  not  be  diaappointed."* 
Hochatraten  made  no  reply. 

An  stuck,  mora  trying  to  hia  faelinga,  awaited  the 
Reformer.  Doctor  Kck,  the  celebrated  profeaaor  of 
Ingolatadt,  the  delivered  of  Urban  Regiua,  the  friend 
of  Luther,  bad  received  the  famoua  theaea.  Eek  was 
not  a  man  to  defend  the  abuaes  of  the  indulsencea ; 
but  be  was  a  doctor  of  the  School,  not  of  the  Bible — 
well  versed  in  the  scholaatic  divinity,  but  not  in  the 
word  of  Ood,  If  Prieriaa  had  repreaented  Rome,  and 
Hochetraien  the  monks,  the  new  combatant  repreaent- 
ed the  achools.  The  scholaatic  philosophy,  which  for 
almost  five  centuries  held  away  over  Christendom^  far 
from  yielding  to  the  earliest  efforte  of  the  Reformer, 
arose  in  ita  pride  to  croah  the  man  who  dared  to  treat 
it  with  contempt.  Eck  and  Luther,  Lather  and  the 
Sehoola,  were  often  afterward  arrayed  one  againat  the 
other.     But  it  waa  now  the  conteat  opened. 

It  could  hardly  happen  but  that  Eck  ahould  con- 
aider  many  of  Luther'a  assertions  erroneoue.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 
He  was  eathua«aslic  in  defence  of  the  scholaatic  opi- 
nions, whilst  Luther  waa  an  equally  enthuaiaatic  ad 
herent  of  the  word  of  God.  We  may  even  imagine 
that  Eck  felt  aome  concern  at  the  neceaaity  of  oppos- 
ing his  old  friend.  And  yet  it  appears,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  assailed  him,  that  passion  and  jealousy 
had  some  share  in  hta  motivea,  , 

It  waa  under  the  title  of  ObeliBk*,  that  he  wrote  hia 
Temarka  on  the  theaee  of  Luther.  Deairing,  at  first,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  he  did  not  publish  his  work,  but 
contented  himself  with  communicating  it,  in  confi- 
dence, to  bis  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt.  But 
the  obeliaks  were  soon  widely  dispersed,  either  through 
the  indiscretion  of  the  bishop,  or  by  the  doctor's  own 
act.  One  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Link,  a  preacher 
at  Noremburg,  and  a  friend  of  Luther ;  by  him  it 
was  communicated  to  Luther  himself.  Eck  waa  a 
very  difleient  adveraaty  from  cither  Totsel,  Prieriaa, 
»  L.  0»p.  Lslps.  zyii»pw  MO. 


or  Hoehatttten.  The  more  his  work  ezeeHed  theirs, 
in  learning  and  aubtlety,  the  more  injurious  was  likely 
to  be  its  effect.  He  spoke  of  **  his  feeble  sdverisry,*' 
in  a  tone  of  compaasion,  well  knowing  that  pity  is  mora 
disparaging  than  anger.  He  inainuated  that  Luthor^a 
propoaitiona  wera  apreadtng  the  Bohemian  poiaon; 
that  they  aavoured  ot  Bohemia ;  and,  by  theae  msliff- 
nant  references,  draw  upon  Luther  the  odiorii  attach- 
ing, in  Germany,  to  the  name  of  Hues,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian achismatica. 

The  malice  that  waa  diacemible  in  thia  vrriting, 
ronaed  Lather*a  indignation.  But  he  waa  atill  mora 
grieved  at  the  thobght  that  the  blow  came  from  an  old 
friend.  »*  It  waa  then,**  thought  he,  **  at  the  coat  of 
the  affection  of  hia  friends,  that  truth  muat  be  defend- 
ed.*' Luther  anboaomed  the  sadness  of  hia  heart.  In 
a  letter  to  Egranus,  pastor  at  Zwickau.  **  In  theee 
Obetiaka,"  said  he,  **  i  am  called  *  a  peatilent  man,*  *  a 
Bohemian,*  *an  heratic,*  andYeproacfied  aa  *8editioaa/ 
inaolent,*  and  *  rash.'  I  overlook  minor  reproaches, 
aoch  aa  *  dull,*  *  atopid,'  '  ignorant,*  *  deapiser  of  the 
aoveraign  pontiff,*  dec.  Throughout,  there  are  nothing 
but  inaulta  ;  and  yet  he  who  haa  written  them  ia  a 
diatinguiahed  man,  in  whom  geniua  and  learning  ara 
blended  ;  moreover,  one  who  was  united  to  me  by  a 
neat  intimacy,  recently  contracted.*  His  name  ia 
John  Eck,  doctor  of  divinity,  chaneeilor  of  Ingoldstadt, 
d&c.,  a  man  well  known  and  highly  eateemed  for  hia 
writinga.  If  I  did  not  know  the  deaign  of  Satan,  I 
shoulo  wonder  at  the  rage  which  haa  prompted  Eck 
to  violate  a  friendahip  ao  delightful,  and  ao  recent,  be- 
aides,!  Ukd  that  without  giving  me  one  word  of  no- 
tice." 

Bot  if  Lother'a  heart  waa  wounded,  hia  courage 
waa  not  abated.  On  the  contrary,  he  caught  fresh 
fire  for  the  dispute.  **  Rejoice,  brother,**  he  said  to 
Egranoa,  who  had  likewiae  been  attacked  by  a  violent 
adversary,  "  rejoice,  and  let  not  theae  paper  missiles 
terrify  you.  The  more  furious  my  adveraariea,  the  more 
I  advance.  I  leave  the  thinga  that  are  behind,  for 
them  to  bark  at,  and  I  ilreteh  forward  to  those  that 
are  before,  that  they, may  bark  at  thoae  also  in  their 
turn.** 

Eck  felt  how  diagracefal  his  conduct  had  been,  and 
endeavoured  to  juatify  htmaelf  in  a  letter  to  Carlatadt. 
In  it  he  termed  Luther  their  ** common  friend.**  He 
threw  all  the  blame  on  the  biahop  of  Eichstsdt,  at 
whose  solicitation,  he  declared,. he  had  written  hia 

>rk.  He  had  not  intended  to  publish  the  06e/iaJb, 
he  aaid ;  if  it  had  been  otberwiae,  he  would  have  mani- 
feated  more  regard  for  the  tiea  of  friendahip,  by  which 
he  waa  united  to  Luther.  Finally,  he  mtimated  a 
wiah  that,  inatead  of  engaging  in  a  public  controversy 
witl^him,  Luther  ahould  turn  his  arms  sgainat  the  di- 
vinee  of  Fnnkfon.  The  profeasor  of  Ingolstsdt,  who 
had  not  feared  to  atrike  the  firat  blow,  began  to  quaif 
when  he'eonaidered  the  airength  of  the  adversary  he 
had  had  the  imprudence  to  attack.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  avokled  the  conteat.  Bot  it  waa  now  too 
late. 

All  theae  fine  speeches  did  not  satisfy  Luther  ;*  how- 
ever, he  wished  to  remain  silent.  **  I  will  swsllow 
patiently,'*  he  said,  **this  morsel,  worthy  of  Oerbe- 
ros.**t  But  his  friends  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
They  importuned  him,  and  oblgied  him  to  comply. 
He  therefore  answered  Eck's  Ooclisksj  by  his  Aster' 
isks,  or  Stan ;  *'  oppoainff,*'  aa  he  ssid,  **  the  light, 
and  dazzling  brightness  of  the  stara  of  heaven,  to  the 

*Stqae<t  magis  oiit,  aatea  mihi  inagn&  recenterqne  coa- 
tractfi  amiritiS  conjunctus.    (L.  Epu.  i.  p.  100  ) 

t  Quo  furora  ill«  amioitiai  reoentlnimai  et  jucnndiMimat 
aolreret.     (L.  E|».  i.  p.  100.)  ^ 

1  Volttl  tasien  Mno  oflhta  Csxbero  dignaa  abiorbere  W 
ttentifi.    iL,  Epi».  i.  ^  100.) 
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nut  and  livid  hoe  of  fche  doctor  of  la^lstadt."  in  ifais 
work,  be  treated  his  new  adversary  with  less  hanbness 
than  he  bad  used  toward  hit  former  opponentt ;  but 
his  suppressed  iodigiiatioii  an  times  broke  forth  in  his 
words. 

He  proved  that,  in  all  that  chaos  of  obeliaks,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  ScriptureSf  nothing  of  the  Fathtts  of  ^e 
church,  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons;  but 
throughout,  nothmg  but  glosses  of  the  schools^  opi- 
nions, mere  opinions,  and  dreams  ;*  in  a  word,  all 
those  very  things  that  Luther  had  attacked.  The  Aster- 
isks  are  full  of  life  and  energy.  The  author  is  indig- 
nant at  the  errors  in  his  friond^s  book,  but  he  pities  the 
man.t  He  again  asserts  the  fundamental  principle 
that  he  had  maintained  in  hia  answer  to  rrteiias: 
**  The  sovereign  pontiff  is  a  man,  and  may  be  led  into 
error ;  but  Q<S  is  truth  itsolf,  and  cannot  en.**t  And 
afterward,  usins  an  argument,  *  ad  hominem,*  against 
the  scholastic  doctor,  '*  It  ie  certainly  an  act  of  auda- 
city," says  he,  "  for  any  one  to  teach,  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle,  what  he  cannot  prove  on  Aristo- 
tle's authoritjs.  You  will  allow  this.  Well,  with 
much  greater  reason  is  it  the  heisht  of  audacity  to  af- 
firm, in  the  church,  and  among  Christians,  what  Christ 
himself  has  not  taught.^  mw,  where  do  we  find  in 
the  Bible,  that  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  is  con- 
fided to  the  popel" 

Lastly,  he  adds,  "  As  to  the  malicious  reproach  of 
Bohemian  heresy,  I  bear  this  accusation  patiently,  for 
Christ's  sake.  I  live  in  a  celebrated  university,  a  city 
of  note,  a  conaiderable  bishopric,  a  powerful  duchy, 
where  all  are  orthodox,  and  where,  undoubtedly,  they 
would  not  tolerate  so  wicked  a  heretic." 

Luther  did  not  publish  the  Atieriskt^  he  only  com- 
municated them  to  his  friends ;  it  was  not  till  after- 
ward that  they  wore  given  to  the  public,  li 

This  rupture,  between  the  doctor  of  Ingolatadt  and 
the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  caused  ^  great  sensation 
in  Germany.  They  had  common  friends.  Scheurl, 
especially,  took  alarm.  It  was  through  him  that  the 
two  doctors  had  become  acquainted,  ne  was  one  of 
those  who  wished  to  see  a  reformation  take  place,  in 
the  universal  Germanic  church,  and  by  the  agency  of 
its  most  distinguished  members.  But  if,  at  the  outset, 
the  most  eminent  theologians  were  to  fall  to  quarrel- 
ling ;  if,  whilst  Luther  was  advancinff  new  opinions, 
£ck  stood  up  as  the  representative  of  the  old,  what 
confusion  was  to.be  apprehended  1  Would  not  nnme- 
.rous  adherents  fiock  around  each  chief,  and  form  two 
hostile  camps  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire  1 

On  these  accounts,  Scheurl  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile Eck  and  Luther.  The  latter  declared  himself 
ready  to  forvet  everything ;  that  he  loved  Eck's  ta- 
lents \%  that  lie  admired  his  learning ;  and  that  he  felt 
more  grief  than  anger  at  his  old  friend's  conduct.  "I  am 
prepared,"  said  ha  to  Scheuri,  **  either  for  pdace  or 
war ;  but  I  prefer  peace.  Help  as,  then,  by  your  good 
offices ;  grieve  with  us  that  the  dovil  has  kindled  this 
beginning  of  discord  among  us  \  snd  afterward  rejoice, 
'  that  Christ  in  his  mercy  has  extinguished  it."  He 
wrote  affectionately  to  Eck,  but  the  latter  returned  no 
answer.'*    He  did  not  even  send  him  any  message. 

*  Oonia  ichoiaittelsdma,  opinlotiMnas,  asersque  somnJa. 
(Astppp.  L.lst.i.  n.  146.) 

tlndignorrieetmliereorhomiiiit.  (Ast  0pp.  Ulati.  IfiO.) 

X  Homo  est  tuinmni  Pontifex.  falU  poteit  Sed  Veritas  e«t 
BeoB,  qui  folU  non  poteit.    (Ibid.  166.) 

k  LoBg^  ergo  impodentiaiima  omiuttm  temeritasest,  aliquid 
in  eeelMii  aiserere,  et  inter  Chriatianos,  quod  aen  doenit 
Chrtstut.    (AitOpp.  L.lat.i.l66.) 

QCampriTatimdederiB  Astertoos  msos,  fit  si  vespondandi 
neC^etsitai.    (L.  Vm.  p.  196.) 

f  Diligimut  homiaif  ingeniuin  «t  admtrsinur  erudltioneiB. 
(L.  Epp.  sd  SoheurloiMft  June,  lil6,  L  p.  136.) 

**  Nihil  neqne  literatom  neqae  vertMnua  as  partioipeai  fe- 
eit.  (L.  ln»,aA8o]Muliifli.UJnM,IUI^Lp.U|.r 


The  time  for  a  leeoneiliation  was  past  The  breael 
grew  wider  and  wider.  The  pride  of  Eck,  and  his  im* 
placable  spirit,  soon  broke  the  last  ties  of  their  declin- 
ing friendship* 

Such  were  the  struggles  which  the  champioti  of 
Ood*s  word  had  tb  mainuin  in  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer. But,  in  the  estimation  of  a  Christian,  those  com- 
bats are  of  small  account,  that  are  to  be  waged  injtHm 
high  places  of  this  world,  or  in  the  arena  of  the  schools. 
Human  teachers  imagine  that  they  have  obtained  s 
splendid  triumph,  if  some  literary  circles  are  filled  with 
the  fame  of  their  systems.    As  their  desire  ie  rather  U> 

itifv  their  selMoye,  or  to  please  a  party,  than    to 

lent  mankind,  this  brilliant  worldly  success  saifices 
them.  Thus,  their  labours  may  be  compared  to  smolce^ 
which,  after  blinding  the  eyes,  passes  awajr  without 
leaving  an^  yesiige  behind.  Neglecting  to  deposit 
their  principles  in  the  masses,  they  do  litue  more  thsui 
skim  the  surface  of  society. 

Not  80  the  Christian :  his  aim  is  neither  a  osme  in 
eociety,  nor  academical  honours ;  but  the  aalvation  of 
souls.  He  willingly  foregoes  the  intelleetosl  rivmlry, 
in  which  he  might  engage  at  his  e4se,  with  the  dlsiHit- 
ers  of  this  werQ,  and  prafera  the  secret  Isboors  which 
carry  light  and  life  into  the  sequestered  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  This  did  Luther ;  or  rsther,  following  his 
Master's  precept,  **  he  did  this,  snd  left  no  other  things 
undone."  Wnile  combating  inquisitors,  chsncellors 
of  universities,  and  masters  of  the  palace,  he  lehoored 
to  diffuse  sound  rriigions  knowledge  among  the  nulti- 
tude.  With  this  Tiew,  he  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lished several  popuhur  tracts,  such  as  his  sermons  oo 
the  ten  commandments,  preached  two  years  preTioasly 
in  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  and  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  ;  and  also  his  explanation  of  the 
Lord's  Pravor,  for  the  simple  and  unlearned  laity. 
Who  would  not  deaire  to  know  what  the  Reformer 
then  addressed  to  the  people!*  We  will  cite,  there- 
fore, some  of  the  words  which  he  put  forth,  **  to  run 
through  the  land,"  as  he  aays  m  the  preface  to  the 
last-mentioned  work. 

Prayer,  that  interior  act  of  the  heart,  will  nndonbt- 
ediy  be  ever  one  of  the  pomts  with  which  a  true  and 
▼ital  rsformation  will  commence ;  Luther's  thooght 
was  turned  to  this  solemn  subiect.  It  is  not  possible 
to  tranafuse  his  energetic  style  and  the  rigour  of  his 
language,  which  was  in  course  of  formation,  so  to 
speak,  under  his  pen  as  he  compoeed.  We  will,  how- 
ever, make  eome  attempt.  , 

«*  When  thou  ptayest,"  said  he,  «Met  thy  words  be 
few,  but  thy  thoughts  and  feelings  many  and ,  deep. 
The  leas  thou  speakest,  the  better  thy  prayers.  Few 
words  and  much  thoughts  is  a  Christian  frame.  Many 
words  and  little  thought  is  heathenish." 

**  The  praver  that  is  external  and  of  the  body,  is  that 
mumbling  of  the  lipe,  outward  babble-— gone  through 
without  attention,  and  heard  and  aeen  m  men  ;  but 
prayer,  in  spirit  and  in  troth,  is  the  inward  desire,  the 
motions  and  sighs  that  proceed  from  the  depth  of  the 
heart.  The  former  is  the  prayer  of  the  hypocrites,, 
and  of  those  who  trust  in  themselves,  the  latter  ia  the 
prayer  of  Ood's  children,  who  walk  in  his  fear.'* 

Passing  on,  to  the  opening  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  Our  Fklha^.  «'  Of 
all  names,  there  is  not  one  which  more  inclines  «s  to- 
ward God,  than  the  name  of  Fath«r.  We  shoold  feel 
less  love,  and  derive  less  consolation,  from  addressing 
him  as  Lord,  or  Ood^  or  Judge.  By  that  word,  Fadier^ 
his  bowels  of  compassion  are  moved ;  for  there  is  no 
sound  more  sweet  or  prevailing  with  a  father,  than  the 
voice  of  his  chikl."  i 

He  eontiauee ;    and  on  the  wOids,  ««  Who  ttrt  m 
•  (L.  Opp.  Leips.  viL  p.  IMI4 
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heaven,^*  be  sajs :  "Whosoever  professes  that  be  has  a 
Father  in  heaven^  acknowledges bimself  to  be  a  stranger 
upon  earth ;  hence,  there  is  in  bis  heart  an  ardent 
longing,  like  that  of  a  child  that  is  liTing  amons 
strangers,  in  want  and  grief,  afar  from  its  fauier-laud 
It  is  as  if  be  said,  *  Alas  !  my  Father,  thou  art  in  bea- 
Ten,  and  I,  thy  snfferins  child,  am  on  earth,  far  from 
thee,  encompassed  with  danger,  wants,  and  moarning.* 

••  Hallowed  be  thy  nanuV  "  He  who  is  passionate, 
abusive,  envious,  and  slanderous,  dishonors  the  name 
of  God  in  which  he  has  been  baptized.  Profaning 
to  impious  uses  a  vessel  that  God  has  consecrated 
to  himself,  he  is  like  a  priest  who  should  take  the 
holy  cup  and  give  drink  to  swine,  or  gather  dung  into 
it." 

*•  Thy  kingdom  come,**  Those  who  amass  property 
and  build  magnificent  mansions,  who  strive  after  what 
the  world  can  give,  and  utter  this  prayer  with  their 
lips,  resemble  those  hugeorgan  pipee,  which  incessant- 
ly sing  with  all  their  power  in  the  churches,  without 
speech,  feeling,  or  reason.** 

Farther  on,  Luther  attacks  the  enor  of  pilgrimageM, 
which  was  then  so  prevalent :  "  One  goes  to  Rome, 
another  to  St.  James,  a  third  builds  a  chapel,  and  a 
foorth  endows  religious  booses,  in  order  to  attain  to 
tho  kingdom  of  God ;  but  all  neglect  the  one  thing 
b  is  to  become  themidves  His  kingdom  ! 


needful,  which 

Why  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  seas  1    It 

is  in  thy  heart  it  should  arife.** 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing,**  he  continues,  "  to  hear  us 
offer  this  petition,  *  Thy  will  be  done.*  Where  m  the 
church  do  we  see  this  *  will  of  God  ?'  One  bishop 
rises  up  against  another  bishop ;  one  church  against 
another  church.  Priests,  monks,  and  nans  quarrel,  and 
thwart  and  wage  war  with  each  other,  and  everywhere 
discord  prevails.  And  yet  each  party  declares  that 
there  is  good-will  and  upright  intention ;  and  so,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  they  altogether  do  the 

devil's  work ** 

"  Why  do  we  use  the  words,  *  our  bread  1*  **  he 
continues,  ezpoundins  these  words, '  Give  u*  this  day 
our  daily  bread,*  ''Because  we  do  not  pray  for  the 
common  bread  that  heathens  partake,  and  which  God 
gives  to  all  men — ^but  for  *  our '  bread,  the  bread  of 
those  who  are  *  children  of  the  heavenly  Father.' 

*'  And  what  then  is  this  bread  of  God  ?  Jt  is  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  to  the  world.* 
Therefore  let  no  one  be  deluded  :  whatever  sermons 
and  instructions  do  not  exhibit  and  make  known  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot  be  the  daily  bread  and  nourishment  of 
soqIs." 

*'  Of  what  nse  is  it  that  such  bread  has  been  nrovi- 
ded,  if  it  is  not  served  up,  and  so  we  are  unable  to 
partake  of  it  1  It  is  as  if  a  noble  feast  were  prepared, 
and  none  were  ready  to  distribute  the  broad,  to  place 
.  the  meat  on  the  table,  or  fill  the  cups,  and  so  the  guests 
should  be  reduced  to  feed  on  the  mere  sight  a^smelL 
Therefore,  we  must  preach  Christ  alone. 

»*  Bat,  say  yon,  what  is  it  to  know  Christ  ?  and  what 
mod  wiU  come  of  it  ?    1  answer ;  to  learn  and  know 
Christ,  is  to  understand  what  the  Apostle  declares, 
namely :  that  *  Christ  is  made  unto  ns  of  God,  wisdom 
rif^teonsnesa,  ssnctification,  and  redemptiop.'    Now 
you  undiTstand  thai^  if  you  acknowledge  all  your  wis- 
dom mere  blameworthy  foolishness,  your  righteousness 
a  criminal  iniquity,  your  holiness  a  guilty  pollution, yoitr 
redemption  a  miserable  sentence  of  condemnation ;  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  truly,  before  God,  and  before 
all  creatnres,  a  fool,  a  sinner,  an  impure  and  condemned 
^man ;  if  you  manifest,  not  by  word  alone,  bat  from  the' 
bottom  of  TQvr  heart  and.  by  your  works---that  there  is 
Mither  salvation  nor  comfort  for  you,  save  only  in 


Christ.    To  believe  is  nothing  else  than  fceOwg  on 
this  bread  from  heaven.** 

Thus  Luther  faithfully  adhered  to  his  resolution  to 
open  the  ^es  of  a  l>linded  people,  whom  the  priests 
were  leading  at  their  pleasure.  His  writings  rapidly 
dispersed  throughout  Germany,  called  up  a  new  light, 
and  shed  abundantly  the  seed  of  truth  on  a  soil  well 
prepared  for  it.  But  while  attending  to  those  who 
were  at  a  distance,  he  did  not  forget  those  who  were 
nigh  at  hand. 

The  Dominicans,  from  their  pulpit,  anathematised 
the  infamous  heretic.  Luther— the  man  of  the  people, 
and  who,  if  he  had  desired  it,  could,  by  a  few  words, 
have  called  up  the  popular  fury  against  them— disdain- 
ed such  triumphs,  and  thought  only  of  instructing  his 
hearers. 

And  he  did  so.  His  reputation,  which  spread  more 
and  more  widely,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  lifted 
the  banner  of  Christ,  in  tbe>  midst  of  an  enslaved 
Church,  increased  the  eager  attendance  on  his  preach- 
ing at  Wittemberg.  The  crowd  of  hearers  was  more  ' 
considerable  than  ever.  Luther  went  atratght  to  his 
mark.  One  day,  having  ascended  the  pulpit,  tie  under- 
took to  prove  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  pronounced  a  discourse  which  became 
afterward  very  celebrated,  and  in  which  he  laid  down 
some  of  the  grounds  of  the  evangelical  doctrine. 

He  first  contrasted  man*s  pardon  with  God's  pardon. 
"  There  are,"  said  he,  "  two  kinds  of  remission  :  the 
remission  of  the  penalty,  and  the  remission  of  the  sin. 
The  first  reconciles  outwardly  the  offender  with  the 
Church.  The  second,  which  is  the  heavenly  grace, 
reconciles  the  offender  with  God.  If  a  man  does  not 
find  in  himself  that  peace  of  conscience,  that  joy  of 
heart  which  springs  from  God*8  remission  of  sin,  there 
ia  no  indulgence  that  can  help  him,  though  he  should 
buy  all  that  had  ever  been  offered  upon  earth.*' 

He  continues :  "  They  wish  to  do  good  works  before 
their  sins  are  forgiven  them — while  it  is  indispensable 
that  our  sins  be  pardoned  before  good  works  can  be 
done.  It  is  not  works  which  banish  sin  ;  but,  drive 
out  sin,  and  you  will  have  works.*  For  good  works 
must  be  done  with  a  joyful  heart  and  a  good  con- 
science toward  God,  that  is,  with  remission  of  sins.** 

He  then  comes  to  the  chief  object  of  this  sermon, 
which  was  also  the  great  end  of  the  whole  Reforma- 
tion. The  Church  bad  put  itself  m  the  place  of  God 
and  his  word  ;  he  rejects  her  assumption,  and  shows 
everything  to  depend  on  faith  in  God*s  word. 

"  The  remission  of  the  sin  is  out  of  the  power  of 
pope,  bishop,  priest,  or  sny  man  living;  and  rests 
solely  on  the  word  of  Christ,  and  on  thine  own  faith. 
For  Christ  did  not  design  Uiat  our  comfort,  our  hope, 
and  our  aalvation,  should  be  built  on  a  word  or  work 
of  man,  but  solely  on  himself,  on  hia  work,  and  on  his 
word. .  . .  Thy  repentance  and  thy  works  may  deceive 
thee ;  but  Christ,  tiiy  God,  will  not  deceive  thee,  nor  will 
he  falter,  and  the  devil  shall  not  overthrow  his  wonis.*'t 

"  A  pope,  or  a  bishop,  has  no  more  power  to  remit 
sin  than  tne  humblest  priest.  And  even  without  any 
priest,  evexy  Christian,  even  though  a  woman  or  a  child, 
can  do  the  same.t  For  if  a  simple  believer  My  to 
thee,  'God  pardon  thy  sin  in  the  name  of  Jesae 
Chrfst,* — ^and  thou  receive  that  word  with  firm  faith, 
and  as  though  God  himself  spake  it  to  thee — thou  art 
absolved.'* 

'*  If  thou  dost  not  believe  that  thy  sins  sre  forgiren 
thee,  thou  mskest  thy  God  a  liar,  and  showest  thyself 

•  Niohtdis  Weifce  txsiben  die  Sfiade  «bs j  sondsm  die  An- 
stfettmng  d«r  Bunde  thut  gate  Werks.    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  zrii 

t  Cbri-*a8  dein  OoM  wiM  dir  aleht  Uigen,  ooeh  wankso 


|ObMsoli»#aVsil»odereiaUadwirt.    (RM.) 
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to  hold  nioro  to  tbjrvaia  fchoDgbu  than  to  God  aod  hit 

word." 

"  Under  the  Old  Teatament,  neither  priest,  nor  king, 
nor  prophet,  bad  authority  to  declare  remission  of  sins. 
But  under  the  New,  every  believer  has  this  power. 
The  Church  is  full  of  remission  of  sins.*  If  a  devoted 
Chrtsiiaa  should  comfort  thy  conscience  by  the  word 
of  the  cross,  whetlier  that  Christisn  be  a  man  or  woman, 
young  or  old,  receive  that  comfort  with  auch  faith  as 
to  endure  death  a  hundred  limes,  rather  than  doubt 
that  God  has  ratified  it.  Repent;  do  all  the  works 
thou  canst ;  but  let  faith  in  pardon  through  Christ, 
hold  the  first  rank,  and  command  the  whole  field  of 
your  warfare.**! 

Thua  apake  Lothor  to  his  aurpriaed  and  delighted 
hearers.  All  the  saperetructorea  which  presu.nptuous 
priesU  had  raised  for  their  own  gain  between  God  and 
the  aoul  of  man  were  thrown  down,  and  man  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  God.  The  word  of  forgiveness  now 
descended  pure  from  on  high,  without  passing  through 
ft  thousand  corrupting  channela.  That  the  witness  of 
Gud  should  be  received,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that 
men  should  attach  to  it  their  delusive  seal.  The  mo- 
DOpoly  of  the  priestly  cast  was  abolished ;  the  Church 
was  delivered  from  her  thraldom. 

Meanwhile  it  was  become  needful  that  the  fiame 
that  had  been  lighted  op  in  Wiitember^  ahould  be 
kindled  elsewhere,  Luther,  not  satisfied  with  proclaim- 
ing the'  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  place  of  his  own 
abode,  as  well  to  the  students  as  to  the  people,  was 
desirous  to  scatter  in  other  pIsces  the  seeds  of  sound 
doctrine.     In  the  spring  of  1518,  the  order  of  the  Au- 

Sistines  held  its  chapter  general  at  Heidelbeig.  Lu- 
er  was  summoned  thither  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  order.  His  friends  made  every 
•(Tort  to  diaauade  him  from  anderuking  this  journey. 
In  truth,  the  monks  had  laboured  to  make  the  name 
of  Luther  hated  in  all  the  places  be  would  have 
to  pass  through.  To  insult  they  added  threata.  A 
little  mattel*  would  auflice  to  raise  a  tumult  on  his 
journey,  in  which  he  might  fall  a  victim.  *'  Or  else.** 
said  his  friends,  **  what  they  dare  not  do  by  violence, 
they  Will  accomplish  by  treachery  and  fraud. '*t  But 
Luther  never  allowed  himself  to  be  stopped  short  in 
the  performance  of«  duty  by  fear  of  danger,  however 
imminent.  Accordingly,  he  was  deaf  to  the  timid  sug- 
gestions of  his  friends  :  be  plainly  showed  in  whom  he 
put  his  trust,  and  under  who«e  protection  be  was  re- 
solved to  undertake  this  dreadful  journey.  Then  the 
fosttval  of  Easter  being  terminated,  be  quietly  aet  out 
«n  foot,^  the  1 3th  April,  1518. 

He  took  with  him  a  guide,  named  Urban,  who  car- 
ried his  little  basgaffe,  ahd  was  to  accompany  him  k* 
far  aa  Wurizherg.  What  thoughts  must  have  crowded 
theheart  of  this  servant  of  the  L^rd,  during  his  journey  ! 
At  Weissenfels,  the  pastor,  who  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  him,  recognised  him  immediately  as  the 
Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  and  received  him  cordially  li 
At  Erfunh,  two  other  brethren  of  the  order  of  the 
Augustines  joined  cornpsny  with  him.  At  Jiulonbach, 
the  three  travellers  met  Degenhard  Pftsflinger.  tlie  con 
fidential  adviser  of  the  Elector,  and  were  entertained 
by  him  at  the  inn.  **  I  h^d  the  pleasure,"  writes  Lu- 
ther to  Spalatin,  "  of  making  the  rich  lord  poorer  by 
oome  groschen ;  yon  know  how  I  love  on  all  occd^ions 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  rich  for  the  advsutaae  of 
tho  poor;  especially  when  the  rich  are  friends  of 
nine.*'^  He  reached  Coburg,  overcome  with  fatigue. 
**  Alt  goes  well,  by  God'a  favour,**  wrote  he,  **  unless 

*  Al«o  slehst  da  dass  die  ganxe  Kirche  voll  von  VaarKo* 
hang  der  S  ndcn  I«t.    (Ihid.) 
t  Und  Hanptm%nn  im  Feldc  bloibe.    (Ibid.) 

|L.Epp.1.p.l05.  tL.Epp.lp.l04, 


it  bo  that  I  moat  aeknowledge  myaelf  lo  faanre  muats^  I 
ill  anderuking  thia  joamey  «m  foot.  But  for  that  »iz  i 
I  think  I  have  no  need  of  any  indulgaiu,  for  my  cozs- 
iritioo  is  perfect,  and  the  astisfaeiiou  plenary.  I  asn  i 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  all  the conveyancoa  are  full- 
Is  not  this  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  peoaoocsy 
contrition,  and  aatisfactioo!"* 

The  Reformer  of  Germany,  not  finding  room  in  l\k^ 
public  conveyances,  nor  any  one  willing  to  give  op  has 
place  to  him,  waa  obliged,  oo  the  following  morning, 
notwithstanding  bis  woarinese,  to  aet  out  agaiu  fiona. 
Coburg,  on  foot.  Ho  arrived  at  Warisburff  the  oecoDd 
Sunday  after  Eaater,  toward  evening.  JFrom  thenc« 
he  aent  back  his  guide. 

It  waa  in  this  town  that  the  Biabop  of  Bibrm  resided* 
who  had  received  his  theses  with  ao  much  apfkrohmtioB. 
Luther  waa  tho  bearer  of  a  letter  to  bim  from  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony.  The  Biabop,  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity thoa  offered  of  becoming  peraonaUy  acqoaiuted 
with  thia  courageoua  champioo  of  tho  truth,  iinaiedisCe> 
ly  invited  him  to  the  epiacopal  pabco.  He  himself 
went  to  meet  him,  addroaaeo  him  very  affectiooately, 
and  offered  to  procure  him  a  guide  aa  faraa  Heideltwfg. 
But  huther  had  met  at  Wurisborg  hia  two  friends,  the 
Vicar  General,  Suupiu,  and  Lange,  the  Prior  of  Er- 
furth,  and  had  been  offered  a  aeat  in  their  csrriage. 
He  therefore  thanked  Bibra  for  hia  proffered  kindness, 
and  the  next  day  the  three  frienda  aet  out  from  Wurts- 
burg.  They  travelled  in  this  manner  for  three  dsya, 
conversing  together.  Oo  the  2 1  at  of  A  pril  they  reach- 
ed Heidelbeig.  Luther  alighted  at  the  conveot  of  the 
Aiigustincs. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  given  bim  s  letter  for 
the  Count  Palatine  Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Bsvarie.  Lo- 
thor repaired  to  his  msgnificent  castle,  the  delightful 
situation  of  which  is  even  at  this  day  the  admiratioa 
of  atrangera.  The  ^onk,  a  native  of  the  pleina  of 
Saxony,  had  a  heart  capable  of  admiring  the  pictnresqne 
situation  of  Heidelberg,  commanding  the  two  beauttifal 
valleya  of  th4  Rhine  and  the  Necker.  He  delivered 
his  letter  of  recommendation  to  John  Simler,  tbe  stew- 
ard of  the  houaehold.  The  latter,  on  reading  it,  ob- 
served :  **Trulv,  you*have  a  valuable  leuer  of  credit 
here."t  The  Count  Palatine  received  Liiihor  very 
graciously,  lie  invited  him  repeatedly  to  his  uUe, 
together  with  I^nge  and  Staupitz.  It  waa  a  great 
comfort  to  Luther  to  meet  with  so  friendly  a  receptioo. 
"We  were  very  happy  together,**  aays  he,  **aod 
amnaed  each  other  with  agreeable  and  pleaasnt  con- 
versation, taking  our  rcfiast,  examining  the  beauties 
of  the  Palatine  palace,  admiring  the  urnamema>  ^o  ar- 
moury, cuirasaes,  and  everything  remarkable  Uiat  thia 
celebrated  and  truly  roval  castle  containa.'*t 

But  liiiihor  had  another  task  to  perform.  He  most 
work  while  it  was  yet  day.  Called  for  s  time  to  a 
university  which  exerciaed  an  extensive  mflueoce  over 
ihe  west  and  south  of  Germany,  he  waa  ihero  to  strike 
s  blow  which  should  put  in  movement  the  churches  of 
those  countries.  He  bpffsn  therefore  to  wriie  aome 
thcsea,  which  he  proposed  to  maintain  in  a  public  dis- 
putation. Such  disputations  were  not  unusual;  bat 
Luther  felt  that,  to  make  this  useful,  it  must  be  of  a 
striking  character.  His  natural  diafiosiiioii,  moreover, 
prompted  him  lo  present  truth  in  a  parrtdoxicalform. 
The  professors  of  the  university  would  not  tunet  the 
disputation  to  take  place  in  their  great  hall.  A  room 
wa<,  twrefore,  engaged  in  the  convpnt  of  the  Augus- 
tinps,and  the  26fhof  April  waa  fi.\ed  for  tlic  (iiscussion. 

Heidelberg  at  a  later  period  received  tho  evanifelica! 
doctrine.      One  who  was  present  at  ttie  conference 
•Ihi  1.108. 

f  Ihr  habt,  bel  Oott,  aiaen  kostUcbsa  Cradena.    (L.  X^  ^ 

tLTEpp.l.  Hi  ' 
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^  ilitt  «oiiWBl  «f  A0  AvgwIiiiM  miflrt  hare  then  fon< 
«0gD,  liiftt  that  coaferaBco  woold  one  dty  bear  fniit. 

The  repnUtioD  of  Lother  aUracted  a  DQinarooa  an- 
^Utwy— profeMOfi,  oourtien,  boigfaeca,  atudenta,  came 
m  erowde.  Tbe  following  are  tome  of  the  Doctor'e 
**  paiadozes,*'— for  by  that  name  he  deeignaied  his 
thesee.  Eton  in  onr  day,  perbape,  aome  migbt  give 
tboM  no  better  name ;  yet  it  would  be  eaey  to  renider 
<bnn  in  propoaHioos  obnone  to  comnion  aeaae. 

*•  1.  The  law  of  Qed  i«  a  aalutary  role  of  life ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  help  man  in  the  obtaining  of  righteor~~ 
neat ;  bat,  on  the  contiary,  impedea  him." 

**  8.  Works  of  men,  let  them  be  at  fair  and  good  as 
4hey  may,  are  yet  evidently  nothing  hot  mortal  ains." 

**  4.  Works  that  are  of  God,  however  nnsightly  and 
-•▼i]  in  amaranee,  have  yet  an  endless  efficacy." 

*'  7.  The  works  of  the  righteona  themselves  would 
be  mortal  sins— if,  from  a  holy  reverence  of  the  Lord, 
they  did  not  fiar  that  their  works  might  indeed  be 
mortal  sins."* 

**  9.  To  say  that  worka  done  out  of  Christ  are  truly 
4ead  works— 4Mt  not  mortal  sins— is  a  dangerous  for 
getfolnese  of  the  fsar  of  God." 

'*  13.  Free  will,  since  the  fall  of  man,  is  but  an 

'  ^rnpty  word ;  and  if  man  does  all  he  can,  he  etill  sins 

mortally." 

**  16.  A  man  who  dreams  he  can  attain  to  grace  by 
«loing  all  that  i»  in  his  power,  add  ain  to  sin—and  is 
dooMy  guilty." 

**  18.  it  is  certain  that  man  must  altogether  despair 
of  hia  own  ability,  if  he  wooM  be  made  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  grace  of  Christ." 

*'  SI.  A  theologian  of  this  world  calls  good— evil, 
and  evil— good ;  but  a  teacher  of  the  cross  is  a  taach- 
er  of  truth." 

**  SS.  The  vrisdom  which  applies  itself  to  learn  tlje 
inviaible  perfectiona  of  God,  from  his  works,  pufis  up, 
blinds,  and  hcrdena  men." 

*«  33.  The  law  calls  forth  God*s  anger :  slsys,  sc- 
enes, judges,  and  condenms,  whatsoever  is  not  in 
CknttVi 

"^SA.  Yet  this  wisdom  (^.  82,)  is  not  an  evil ;  and 
the  law-(^.  S3,)  is  not  to  be  rejected;  but  he  who 
leama  not  the  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  Cross,  turns 
to  evil  whatever  is  good." 

'*  36.  That  man  is  not  justified  who  does  many 
fvoiks  ;  bat  he  who,  without  having  yet  done  wodu, 
baa  mwh  faith  in  Christ." 

<«  36.  The  law  says,  *  Do  this,'  and  what  it  enioins 
in  never  done ;  Gnce  says, '  Believe  in  him,'  and  im* 
mediately  all  is  perfeetodi"^ 

**  98.  The  love  of  God  finde  nothmg  in  man,  but 
creates  in  him  what  he  loves.  Man*s  love  i»  the  gift 
4>f  hia  watt  beloved."^ 

Five  docleiB  of  divinity  attacked  these  theses.  They 
bad  read  them  with  the  surprise  that  their  novelty  eicited. 
8och  thsotogy  seemed  to  them  extravagant.  They, 
however,  entered  on  the  discussion,  as  Lather  tells  us, 
with  a  courtesy  which  inspired  him  with  much  esteem 
for  them :  yet,  with  great  earnestness  and  discernment. 
Lother,  on  his  part,  manifested  unusual  mildness  in 
his  mode  of  reply*  unrivalled  patience  in  listening  to 
Hbe  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  all  the  ouickness 
«f  St.  Paul  in  solving  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him. 
His  answers'— short,  but  full  of  the  word  of  God — 
astonished  his  heaieis.    **  He  is  euctly  like  Erasmus,** 


a  opsiasaMnt  nartalis,  nisi  pio  Dei  tivore  ab  Ip. 

stanstJiMtii  Qt  aortaliatimenntor.    (L.  0pp.  laL  L  6A.) 

i  L«x  inm  Dei  operatur,  oceidit,  naladioit,  raum  focit,  Ju- 
dicat,  damntt,  qaioquid  noa  sit  in  Chritto.    (Ibid.) 

t  Uxdieit:  fso  !  stnttaqum  fit.    Ontiadloit :  Crsdsin 
bane,  «t  Jaa  teta  nmt  oania.    (L.  Opp.  lat  1.  ift.) 

^  Amor  Dei  non  invenit  Md  orsat  mub  dSUgibils :  ansr 
liominit  fit  a  too  dm^MU. 
M 


said  many,  *'  except  that  he  has  soipaaaed  him  in  «■• 
thing— tbst  is,  be  openly  professes  what  Eiaanna  waa 
satiAed  with  insinuating."* 

The  diaputation  was  drawing  near  to  iu  cloee.  The 
adversaries  of  Luther  had,  at  least,  retreated  with 
honour  from  the  field ;  the  youngest  of  them,  Doctec 
Geoige  Niger,  alone  continued  the  conteat  with  the 
powerful  disputant;  alarmed  at  the  bold  proposiiie^a 
of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  not  knowing  what  aigii* 
ment  to  have  resourse  to,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  accent 
of  fear,  "  If  our  peasantry  heard  such  things,  dwf 
would  stone  you  to  death,  "t  At  these  words  a  geneal 
laugh  went  round  the  assembly. 

Yet  never  did  an  auditory  listen  with  more  attantioft 
to  a  theological  diKussion.  The  first  words  of  the 
Reformer  had  aroused  men's  minds.  Questions,  which 
but  a  little  while  before,  would  have  met  only  with 
indifference,  were,  at  that  hour  teeming  with  mteiest. 
An  observer  might  have  read,  in  the  countenances 
of  those  present,  the  neir  ideas  which  the  bold  i 
tions  of  the  Saxon  Doctor  awakened  in  their  i 

Three  youths,  especially,  were  much  affected.  One 
of  them,  by  name  Martin  Bueer,  was  a  Dominican,  o£ 
twenty-seven  yesrs  of  sge,  who,  in  spite  of  the  piife* 
dices  of  his  order,  seemed  unwilling  to  loee  a  word  ol 
the  Doctor's  remarks.  A  native  of  a  small  town  ift 
Alsace,  had,  in  his  axteenth  year,  entered  a  con- 
vent. He  soon  showed  such  capacity,  that  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  monks  formed  high  expectations  of 
him.t  *'  He  will,  one  day,"  said  they,  *'  be  an  honour 
to  our  order."  His  superMirs  accordinsly  sent  him  to 
Heidelberg,  that  he  might  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  thaologv,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    At  that 

Kriod,  Eraamus  published  several  of  his  writings, 
srtin  Bucer  read  them  with  avidity. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  first  published  writings  of  Lo* 
ther  appeared.  The  student  of  Alsace  hastened  to 
compare  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Some  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  Popery 
were  then  awakened  in  his  mind.^  It  was  in  this  way 
that  light  was  spread  in  those  daya.  The  Elector 
Palatine  took  notice  of  the  young  man.  His  powev* 
ful  and  aonorous  voice  and  agioeable  manners,  lus 
eloquence,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
the  prevailing  vicee,  made  his  preaching  remarkable. 
Appointed  chaplain  to  the  Elector,  he  was  fulfillii^;  the 
functions  of  his  oflke,  when  he  heard  of  I<uther's  visit 
to  Heidelbeig.  How  great  waa  his  joy !  He  waa 
smong  the  first  to  repair  to  the  hall  of  the  convent  of 
the  Auguatines.  He  had  with  him  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
intending  to  take  notes.  But  while  his  hand  rapidly 
tnced  the  words  of  Luther,  the  hand  of  God  wiote» 
in  imperishable  characters,  on  his  heart,  the  great  trutha 
he  heard.  The  first  gleams  of  the  doctrine  of  grace 
diffused  themselves  in  his  soul  in  the  course  of  that 
memorable  hour,  il    The  Dominican  was  won  to  Christ. 

Not  far  from  Bucer  aato  John  Brentz,  or  Brentius, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age.  Brentx,  son  of  a  magis- 
trate of  a  town  in  Suabia,  bad  been  entered  atudent  at 
Heidelberg  in  his  thirteenth  year.     His  spplicatipn 

aunsqualled.  He  rose  at  midnight  for  study.  This 
custom  had  become  so  confirmed,  that  in  after  life  he 
could  never  eleep  after  that  hour.  But  at  a  latter 
period  he  devoted  the  stillness  of  these  seasons  to  me- 
ditation on  the  Scriptures.    BrenU  was  one  of  the  first 

•  Baoer  lo  SohaltetsL    Aenal.  Itvwag.  nnont  p.  M. 

t  Si  niatici  hmo  audir«at,  certs  lapldibui  vos  obrusrant  at 
iaterflcerent.    L.  Epp.  L  p.  111. 

1  Pmdeotwribiis  monaehis  fpaa  de  f  prselaram  esottavtt. 
(Melch.  Adam.  Vit.  Buoeri,  p.  911. 

^  Com  doctrinaB  in  eit  traditam  cum  lacris  Uteris  oontulis- 
Mt,  qiiadam  in  pontiAcii  reUgione  luspecta  hebere  cawX- 
(Ibid ) 

I  FHaam  lueeii  porioririe  ■sBteatie  de  Jtutifioatione  in  luo 
paotore  enait    (Mtdch,  Adam.  ViL  Buceri,  p.  911.) 


M         GOSPEL  AT  HEIDEUERGkrEFFECT  ON  UJTaBRr^rBE  OLD  VBOftCBBOBL 

•* 

to  ditcem  the  new  ligiit  Umd  tppetring  in  Geraianr. 
!!•  huled  it  with  t  mmiI  overfkminff  with  low.*  He 
Mferiy  panued  the  writingi  of  Lather.  Bat  how 
WM  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportanity  of  heering  him  at 
Heidelberg !  One  of  the  boctor**  propoeitions  espe- 
eieHy  etrock  yoang  Brenti.  It  wet  this :  **  Thtt  men 
ii  not  joetified  in  the  eight  of  Qod  who  does  many 
w«rki ;  bat  he  who,  witMat  haying  yet  done  worka, 
kM  moch  faith  in  Christ." 

A  pions  woman  of  Heilbronn,  on  the  Necker,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  eoaneil  of  that  town,  named  Snepf , 
MIowing  the  example  of  Hannah,  had  dedicated  her 
fiiet^bom  eon  to  the  Lord,  in  the  fervent  deeire  to  see 
him  derote  himerif  to  the  etndy  of  divinity.  This 
vonng  man,  bom  in  1495,  made  rapid  progresa  in  leem- 
ug ;  bat  either  from  liking,  or  from  ambition,  or  elee 
In  eomplianee  with  his  fatber'e  deaiie,  he  took  to  the 
■Codv  of  jorisprodenoe.  The  pioos  mother  grieved  to 
■ee  her  son  Ehrfaiinl  porsoing  a  coatse  different  from 
that  to  which  she  hao  consecrated  him.    She  admo- 


niahed  him,  expostolated,  and  a^ain  and  again  remind- 
ed him  of  her  vow  made  at  his  birth.t  At  length, 
oveniome  by  hie  mother's  perseverance,  Ehrhard  Snepf 
eomplied,  wad  he  soon  had  such  a  relish  for  his  new 
atadies,  that  nothing  cottld  have  diverted  him  from 


He  was  very  intimate  with  Boeer  and  Brents,  and 
this  friendship  continoed  as  long  as  they  lived ;  '*  for," 
aaye  one  of  their  historieas,  "friendships  founded  on 
the  lovo  of  Itteratore  and  of  virtne  are  always  lasting." 
He  was  present  with  his  two  friends  at  the  dispotation 
at  Heikleoerg.  The  pamdozes  and  coangeoas  efforts 
of  the  Doetor  of  Wittembsrg  gave  a  newimpolse  to 
his  mind.  Rejecting  the  vain  opinion  of  human  merit, 
he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  free  justification  of  the 


The  next  day  Bucer  went  to  Lather.  "  I  had,"  aays 
he,  **  a  familiar  private  conversation  with  him,  a  most 
exquisite  repast-~of  no  ordinary  viands,  bat  of  the 
truths  which  he  set  before  me.  To  every  objection 
that  I  made,  the  Doctor  bad  a  ready  reply ;  and  he 
explained  everything  with  the  matest  clearness.  Oh ! 
would  to  God  I  had  time  to  write  you  more  about  it."t 
Luther  was  himself  affected  with  Bucer's  deep  emtion. 
**  He  is  the  only  brother  of  his  order,"  he  wrote  to 
Spalatin,  *'  who  is  sincere  ;  he  is  a  yonog  man  of  great 
promise.  He  received  me  with  simplicity,  and  con- 
reised  very  eameatly.  He  deeerves  our  love  and 
confidenoe."^ 

Brenti,  Snepf,  and  many  others,  moved  by  the  new 
troths  which  were  beginning  to  enlighten  their  minds, 


of  God,  answered  them.  Every  word  that  he  spoke 
imparted  freah  light  to  their  minds.  A  new  world 
■eemed  to  open  before  them. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  theee  noble-minded 
men  began  to  teach  at  Heidelberg.  It  was  fit  that 
th^  should  carry  on  what  the  man  of  God  had  begun, 
and  not  leave  the  torch  that  he  had  kindled  to  expire. 
The  disciple  will  speak,  when  the  teacher  is  silent. 
Brents,  young  as  he  was,  undertook  to  expound  St. 
Matthew*e  Gtospel— at  first  in  his  own  room— -after- 
ward, when  that  apartment  was  found  too  small,  in  the 
ball  of  Philosophy.  The  theologians,  envious  at  the 
eoncourse  of  hearers  that  this  young  man  drew  toge- 

*  Ingona  Del  bensflaiom  I»tus  Brentias  sgnovit,  et  grata 
nsnta  aaplezaa  eat.    (Ibid.) 

f  Crabrit  interpellationibai  eum  voti  quod  danato  fipa  Amm- 
nt  admoneret,  et  a  itndio  Jarii  ad  theologfaa  quasi  coaTiciia 
avooaret    (Melch.  Adaml  Snepfti  Vita.) 

i  Gsrdsilat,  Monnasnt.  Attt&i.  Ito. 
'  lL.Kpp.Lp.4U. 


thev,  betrayed  tiiett  ■ntetimi.  Bienis  thett  tock  t 
and  transfeired  his  lectmee  lo  tiw  coHsge  of 
canons  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  Thus  the  fira,*  nlrMdj- 
kindled  in  Saxony,  was  commmricated  to  HmMhmg. 
The  light  apreed  rapidly.  This  period  has  h«MiceJled 
the  seed-time  of  the  Palatinate. 

But  it  wae  not  the  Palatinate  alone  that  tmfd  the 
fruito  of  that  memorable  disputation  at  HeiMbeiig. 
Theee  courageoue  fiienda  of  the  trath  eoon  hf  mw 
shining  lighu  in  the  Chorch.  All  of  them  attained  ta 
eminent  etatione,  and  took  a  ooospieaooe  pail  in  thm 
transactions  to  which  the  Reformation  pv«  biith. 
Strasburg,  and  afterward  England,  were  indebtad  to 
the  laboure  of  Bncer  for  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  troth. 
Snepf  first  declared  it  at  Marboig,  then  at  Stottgaid,  et 
Tubingen,  and  at  Jena.  And  Brents,  aftsc  Iwvii^ 
lahoored  at  Heidelbei^,  taught  for  a  long  time  at  Halle 
in  Suabia,  and  at  Tobtngen.  We  shall  meet  with  them 
again,  as  we  timee  the  oooree  of  the  ReformatioiL 

This  disputation  carried  forward  Luther  himself.  He 
increased  from  dey  to  day  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truUi.  **  I  am  one  of  Uioee,"  seid  he,  '^wbe  have 
myself  made  progress  by  writing  In  end  instmetiiig 
othere—HMt  one  of  thoee  who,  without  any  such  train- 
ing,  have  eoddenly  become  great  end  learned  doctoie." 

He  was  delighted  to  see  the  esgemess  with  which 
the  young  stndente  received  the  growing  tnith.  This 
it  was  that  comforted  him  when  be  found  the  old  doc- 
tors so  deeply  rooted  in  their  opinions.  **  I  have  the 
glorious  hope,"  said  he,  **  that  even  •aa  Christ*  whca 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  turned  toward  the  Geatilee ;  so 
we  shall  see  the  rising  generation  receive  the  true  the- 
ology, which  theae  M  men,  wedded  to  their  vain  and 
fantastical  opinions,  now  obstinately  rsject." 

The  chapter  being  ended,  Luther  proposed  retain- 
ing to  Wittemberg.  The  Count  Palatine  gave  him  a 
letter  for  the  Elector,  dated  the  1st  of  May,  in  vriiich 
he  aaid,  that  «<  the  skill  which  Luther  had  ehewn  in  the 
disputation  did  great  honour  to  the  nniveiaity  of  Wittea^ 
berg."  He  was  not  allowed  to  retnm  on  foett  The' 
Augustines  of  Nuremberg  conducted  him  as  far  as 
Wortsburg.  From  thence  he  went  to  Erfurth,  with 
the  bmtbern  of  that  city.  Immediately  on  hie  arrival, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  former  master  Jocodue.  The 
old  professor,  much  grieved  and  acandalised  at  the 
coarse  his  pupil  had  taken,  wae  accustomed  to  prefix 
to  all  Luther's  propositions  a  tketa,  the  letter  which 
the  Greeks  made  use  of  to  denote  condemnation.! 
On  several  occasions  he  had  written  to  the  young  doc- 
tor in  a  style  of  reproach.  The  latter  vriahed  lo  an- 
swer those  lefters  by  word  of  month.  '  Not  heinf  ad- 
mitted, he  wrote  to  his  master :  **  All  the  nninnity, 
with  the  exception  of  one  licentiate,  think  aa  I  do.  Nay, 
more  :  the  Prince,  the  Bishop,  several  other  prelales, 
and  all  the  meet  enlightened  of  our  citisena,  dechrs 
unaniomoosly,  that  tillnow,  they  never  knew  or  under- 
stood Christ  and  hta  Gospel.  I  am  vrilHnc  to  receive 
your  reproofs.  And  even  should  they  beliarsh,  they 
will  appear  gentle  to  me.  Open  your  heart,  themfore, 
without  fhar ;  express  your  dc^leasure :  I  wtU  not,  and 
cannot,  he  angry  with  you.  God  and  my  own  con- 
science are  my  witneeees."^ 

The  old  doctor  was  affected  by  theee  expreeaieni 
of  his  former  pupil.  He  wished  to  try.  whether  there 
were  no  means  of  removing  the  condemnatory  theUu 
They  talked  over  the  subject,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  I 
made  him  undcrsund,  however,"  says  Luther,  "  that 
all  their  dogmas  were  like  that  creature  which  is  said 
to  devour  itself.  But  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  a  deaf 
*  u  Eq^  i.  ^  m 

t  Veni  ante*  ourm  qui  ieram  pedeater.    (L  Epp.  L  p.  llOi) 
I  Omnibus  placitis  rneia  nigram  theta  preflglt.    (Ibid.  |^ 

^L.Epp.i.p.m. 


RETDBN  lO  WHTEaiREBa—llIE  VOBE. 
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TW*  doetott  <1ioff  to  tbair  pcttf  dittiiietioiM, 
ilMfDgh  they  conlen  that  tSey  hare  nothing  to  confirm 
them  hot  what  they  call  the  hcht  of  natniml  reawm  a 
gloomy  chaoe  to  oa  who  proclaim  the  one  and  only 
S^t,  Chrot  Jesoa.*** 

Luther  quitted  Erforth  in  the  carriage  belonging  to 
teeonTcnt,  which  took  him  to  Eisleben.  From  thence 
the  Angostmea  of  the  piece,  proud  of  the  doctor  who 
Imd  dooe  auch  bonoor  to  their  order  and  their  town, 
which  wae  hie  native  place,  fnmiahed  him  wittt  honea 

*  Niai  dlotamiBOTatlonii  natimUi,  quod  i^nd  om  idem  aik 
q«od  «haM  loMlivatttiB,  qal  non  prMoaauw  aliam  iQcam 

?iiaa  Chiittiuii  J«am lno«m  Teiam «t  wlam.    (L.Spp  i  p. 
11.) 


CD  proceed  to  Wittembeig  at  their  efpenae.  Eteiy 
one  wiahed  to  ahow  aomemark  of  aiEsetion  and  eetem 
to  thia  extraordinary  man,  whose  fame  waa  daily  in* 
ereaaing. 

He  arrived  on  the  Saturday  after  Aacenaion  daT« 
The  ionmey  had  done  him  good,  and  hia  frienda  thoogM 
him  loduog  atronger  and  in  bettor  health  than  before 
he  aet  oat.»  They  rejoiced  at  all  that  he  rahted.  Ln* 
ther  reeted  for  a  while  after  the  fatigue  of  hia  jonnaf 
aond  hia  diaputo  at  Heidelberg ;  but  thia  reet  waa  only 
a  preparation  for  aeverer  laboora. 

•  Ita  at  nonnoUlt  Tidaar  teotaa  haMlkr  at  i 


BOOK  IV. 

LUTHER  BEFORE  THE  LEGATE. 
Mat  to  Dicihbib,  1618. 


At  length  Tntb  had  raiaed  ito  head  in  the  midat  of 
the  nationa  of  Chriatendom.  Having  triumphed  over 
the  inferior  instmmenta  of  the  papal  power,  it  waa  now 
to  enter  upon  a  atroflgle  with  iu  head  himaelf.  We 
are  about  to  contomplate  Lather  in  cloee  conflict  with 
Rome. 

It  waa  after  hia  return  from  Heidelbeig  that  Luther 
advanced  to  the  atuck.  Hia  first  Theaea  on  the  in- 
dulgencea  had  been  imperfectly  understood.  He  re- 
eolved  to  aet  forth  their  meaning  more  plainly.  He  had 
found,  by  the  clamoura  proceeding  from  the  blindnesa 
and  hatred  of  hia  ebemies,  how  important  it  waa  to 
gain  over  to  the  side  of  truth  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  nation — he  decided  therefore  to  appeal 
to  ita  judgment,  by  presenting  to  it  the  grounaa  on 
which  hia  new  conviction  rested.  It  waa  quito  necea- 
eary  to  invito  the  decision  of  Rome ;  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  aand  thither  hia  ezplanationa ;  while,  with  one 
hand,  he  held  them  forth  to  all  his  impartial  and  en- 
lightened  fellow-coontiymen,  he,  with  the  other,  bid 
tMm  before  the  Ibotstool  of  the  aovereign  Pontiff. 

Theae  explanationa  of  his  theaea,  which  he  called 
sobuianst*  were  written  with  great  moderation.  Lu- 
ther tried  to  aoften  the  passages  that  had  occasioned 
irritation,  and  evinced  a  genuine  modeaty.  But,  at 
the  aame  time,  be  manifeated  an  immoveable  convic- 
tion, and  courageously  defended  every  propoaition  that 
troth  obliged  him  to  maintain.  He  repeated,  once 
more,  that  every  Christian  who  truly  repented  had  re- 
miaeion  of  ains  without  any  indulgencea ;  that  the  Pope 
bad  no  more  power  than  the  loweat  prieat  to  do  any- 
thing beyond  aimply  declaring  the  forgiveness  that  God 
had  already  granted ;  that  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of 
eainte,  administered  by  the  Pope,  waa  a  pure  fiction  : 
and  that  holy  Scripture  vraa  the  aole  rule  of  faith. 
But  let  na  liaten  to  his  own  statement  of  soma  of  theae 
diinca. 

He  beffina  by  laying  down  the  nature  of  true  rapent- 
anco,  and  contrasta  Uiat  act  of  God,  by  which  man  ia 
regenerated,  with  the  mommeriesof  the  Romish  church. 
— "The  Greek  word,  fieravoeire,^^  said  he,  **  aignifiea, 
put  on  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mind  ;  taiie  to  you  a  new 
nature,  ao  that,  ceasing  to  be  earthly,  you  may  become 
heavenly ;  Christ  i^  a  teacher  of  the  apirit,  and  not  of 
the  letter,  and  hia  words  are  spirit  and  life.*'  Thue  he 

•  L.  0pp.  Leipdg.  xtH  pw  »to  IIS. 


in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not 
which  the  haughtieat  ahiner 


teachea  a  repentance 
tboae  outward  penancea 

may  perform  without  any  real  humiliation — he 
quirea  a  repentance  which  may  be  wrought  in  ever^r 
situation  of  lifo'^onderthe  purple  robeof  kinga,  nndef 
the  prieat*a  caaaoek,  the  prince^a  hat — in  the  midst  of 
the  aplendoura  of  Babylon,  where  Daniel  dwelt,  aa  well 
aa  under  the  monk*a  frock,  or  the  mendicant's  rage.* 
Further  on  we  read  these  bold  words  :  **  I  care  lit- 
tle what  pleasea  or  diapleasea  the  pope.  He  is  a  man, 
like  other  men.  There  have  been  many  popea,  who 
have  not  only  taken  up  with  errora  and'  vices,  but 
thinga  yet  more  extraordinaiv.  I  liaten  to  tlfe  pope,  aa 

S»pe  ;  that  is,  when  he  apeaka  in  the  canons,  agreea- 
j  to  the  canons,  or  regulates  any  matter,  conjointly 
with  a  council ;  but  not  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 
mind.  If  I  acted  on  any  other  rule,  might  I  not  be 
required  to  say,  with  those  who  know  not  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  hoirble  maaaacrea  of  Chriatiana,  by  which  Ju- 
lioa  II.  waa  stained,  were  the  good  deeds  of  a  kind 
shepherd'  of  the  Lord*8  sheep  r*t 

"  I  most  needs  wonder,"  he  continues,  **  at  the  aim- 
plicity  of  tboae  who  have  said  that  Uie  two  swords  in 
the  Goepel  repreaent-^the  one  the  spiritual,  the  other 
the  temporal  power.  True  it  is,  that  the  pope  holda  a 
sword  of  iron ;  and  thus,  offers  himself  to  the  view  of 
Christians,  not  aa  a  tender  father,  but  aa  an  awful  ty- 
rant. Alas!  God,  in  his  anger,  hath  given  us  the 
sword  we  preferred,  and  withdrawn  that  which  we 
deapiaed.  Nowhere,  in  all  the  earth,  have  there  been 
more  cruel  wars,  than  among  Chriatiana.  Why  did 
not  the  same  ingenious  critic,  who  aoppHed  thia  fine 
commentary,  interpret  the  narrative  or  the  two  keys, 
delivered  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  aame  aubtle  manner,  and 
eateblish,  aa  a  dogma  of  the  church,  that  one  serves  to 
untock  the  treasury  of  heaven,  and  the  other,  the  tree- 
sorssoftheworidl'*! 

**It  is  impoaaible,*'  aays  he,  ''for  a  man  to  be  a 
Chriatian,  without  having  Chriat.'  And,  if  he  has  Christ, 
he  baa,  at  the  aame  time,  all  that  is  in  Christ.  What 
givea  peace  to  the  conscience  is,  that,  by  faith,  our 
sins  are  no  longer  ours,  but  Chrisfs,  upon  whom  God 
hath  laid  them  all ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
Christ'a  rigfateouaneaa  ia  ours,  to  whom  Gbd  hath 
given  it*    Chriat  laya  hia  hand  upon  as,  and  we  are 

•Oa  the  firM  Thesis.      fThaaliML      {Thasisea. 
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LEO  X.— LimiER  TO  HIS  BI8B0P— LUTHSB  TO  THE  POPE. 


He  euu  his  mantle  open  us,  end  we  are 

elothcd ;  for  he  is  the  gloiioin  SeTiour— Ueesed  for 
•fer!"» 

With  such  views  of  the  ricbee  of  selvatiea,  by 
Christ,  there  eoald  no  longer  be  iny  need  of  iiidnl- 


At  the  seme  time  that  Lather  thoe  atUoked  the  pe- 
pel  rule,  be  spoke  honoQimUy  of  Leo  X.  *'*  The  times 
^m  Uve  in,"  said  he,  **  are  eo  eril,  that  even  persdns 
of  the  higheet  sUtion,  have  no  power  to  help  the  ehnrefa. 
We  have,  at  this  time,  a  verf.  good  pope  in  Leo  X. 
Hie  «Beerity  and  kerning  are.  a  matter  of  joy  te  es. 
Bot  wnat  can  he  do  alone — amiable  and  gradoea  as 
be  is  1  He  deserved,  assuredly,  to  be  elected  pope  in 
better  times.  In  theee  days  we  deserve  none  but  such 
as  Julius  IL,  or  Alexander  VL" 

He  then  came  to  this  point — **  I  will  speak  out — ^in 
a  few  words,  and  boldly.  The  church  requires  to  be 
reformed.  And  it  is  a  work,  neither  for  one  man,  as 
the  pope,  nor  for  several,  as  the  cardinals  and  fathers, 
in  council  assembled — but  for  the  whole  world ;  or, 
rather,  it  is  a  work  which  apperUins  to  God  alone. 
As  to  the  time  when  such  reformation  shall  oommence, 
he  only  knows  it  who  has  appointed  all  time.  The  bar- 
riers are  thrown  down,  and  it  is  no  longer  ia  oorpower 
to  restrain  the  overflowing  billows.'* 

These  are  a  few, of  the  declarations  and  thoughts 
which  Luther  addressed  to  the  more  enlightened  of 
his  countrymen.  Whitsuntide  was  drawing  near ;  and 
thus,  it  was  at  the  same  season  which  the  apostles  ren- 
dered to  their  risen  Saviour  the  first  testimony  of  their 
faith,  that  Luther,  the  new  apostle,  published  this  ani- 
mated testimony,  in  which  he  breathed  forth  his  ar- 
dent desires  for  the  resurrection  of  the  church.  On 
Whitsnn-eve,  8)d  of  Mvy,  1618,  he  despatched  this 
writing  to  Ihe  Bishop  of  Brandenbuig,  hie  ordinary, 
accompanied  with  theee  words : 

"  Most  worthy  Father  in  God  ! 

"  It  is  n^  some  time  eince  a  new  and  unheard-of 
doctrine,  concerning  the  apostolic  indulgences,  began 
to  be  preached  in  these  parte.  The  learned  and  the 
unlearned  were  troubled  by  it ;  and  many  persons, 
known,  or  personally  unknown  to  me,  request^  me  to 
declare,  from  the  pulpit  or  by  writing,  my  opinion  of 
the  novelty — I  will  not  say,  the  impudence,  or  the  doc- 
trine I  refer  to.  At  first,  I  kept  myself  silent  and  neu- 
tral. But,  at  last,  things  came  to  such  a  pica,  that 
the  pope's  holinees  was  compromised. 

'*  What  could  I  do!  I  tbouflht  it  my  part  neither 
to  approve  nor  condemn  theee  doctrines,  but  to  open 
a  discussion  on  this  important  subject,  till  such  Ume 
as  the  holv  church  should  pronounce  upon  it. 

"  No  one  presenting  himself,  or  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge to  a  discussion,  which  I  had  invited  all  the  world, 
and  my  theses  being  coneidered  notes  a  matter  of  de- 
bate, but  as  propoaitions,  dogmatically  asserted t — I 
find  myself  obliged  to  put  forth  an  explanation  of  them. 
Deign,  therefore,  to  accept  these  o£ferings  tthat  I  pre- 
sent to  you,  most  clement  Bishop.  And,  that  all  may 
see  that  I  am  not  acting  presumptuously,  I  entreat 
your  reverence  to  take  pen  and  ink,  and  blot  out,  or 
even  throw  into  the  fire,  whatever  may  displease  you. 
I  know  that  Christ  needs  none  of  my  labour  or  ser- 
Tices,  and  that  he  can  easily,  without  my  instrumen- 
t^ity,  make  known  the  good  tidings  in  his  church. 
I^t  that  the  denunciations  and  threats  of  my  enemies 
tlhrm  me — quite  the  contrary.  If  they  were  not  so 
wanting  in  prudence,  and  lost  to  shame,  no  one  should 
hear  or  know  anything  about  me.    I  would  immure 

•  Theiii  87. 

t  Non  ut  dlspQtabOla  sed  aisvta  aeolpersatiir.    (L.  Bpp. 
L  114.) 
tlneptiei. 


myeelf  in  a  oemer,  and  theee  etody  eloM,  fiof  my  own 
profit  If  this  matter  is  not  of  God,  it  will  cectaiaky 
not  he  to  my  honour,  nor  to  the  honour  of  ejiy  omb. 
bot  will  come  to  nought.  May  gloiy  and  beaoiiff  be  to 
him  to  whom  alone  they  belong  !'* 

Luther  wea,  up  to  this  tame,  nnder  the  inAoeoee  of 
respect  for  the  head  of  the  ehorek  He  gave  credit  to 
Leo  fef  justice  end  a  love  of  trath.  Aocoroingly,  he  re- 
solved to  writo  to  him  else.  A  week  aftor,  on  Trini^ 
Snndey,  80thof  Mey«  1618,  he  addieseed  to  himakV- 
tor,  of  which  the  followiog  are  eome  fragmeota : 
•  "  To  the  Most  Blessed  Fether,  Pope  Leo  X. ;  Sih 
preme  Bishop— brother  Bfartin  Luther,  aa  AngeetiM^ 
wishes  eternal  aalvation ! 

*'  I  hear,  most  holy  Father,  that  evil  rq>orto  circu- 
late concerning  me,  and  that  my  name  is  in  bed  odour 
with  your  Holiness.  I  am  called  a  hei^tic,  en  apoe- 
Ute,  a  traitor,  and  a  thousand  other  raproachful  namee. 
What  I  see,  surprises  me;  and  what  I  hear,  alarms  me. 
But  the  sole  foundation  of  my  tianquilliiy  remains  izn- 
moved— being  a  pure  and  quiet  conscience.  Oh,  bolT 
Father !  deign  to  hearken  to  me,  who  am  but  a  chih^ 
and  need  inatrtietion." 

Luther  then  relates  the  afiair  from  the  beginning, 
and  thus  proceeds. 

*'  Nothing  was  heard  in  all  the  tavema,  but  com- 
plainU  of  the  evarice  of  the  priests,  attacks  on  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  of  the  eupreme  bishop.  I  call 
all  Germany  to  witness.  When  I  beard  these  things, 
my  seal  was  aroused  for  the  glory  of  Christ — if  I  un- 
derstand my  own  heart ;  or,  if  another  construction  is 
to  be  put  upon  my  conduct,  my  young  and  warm  blood 
waa  inflamed. 

I  represented  the  matter  to  certain  princes  of  the 
Church,  but  some  laughed  at  me,  and  others  tamed  a 
deaf  ear.  The  awe  of  your  name  seemed  to  have 
made  all  motionless.  Thereupon,  I  published  this 
dispute. 

**  This,  then,  holy  Father,  this  is  the  action  which 
has  been  eaid  to  have  set  the  whole  world  in  a  flame ! 

**  And  now  what  am  I  to  do  1  I  cannot  retract  what 
I  have  said,  and  I  see  that  thia  publication  draws  down 
on  me,  from  all  sides,  an  inexpressible  bstred.  I  have 
no  wish  to  appear  in  the  great  world — for  I  am  unlearn- 
ed, of  small  wit,  and  far  too  inconsiderable  for  such 
great  matters,  more  especially  in  thia  illustrious  sge, 
whsn  Cicero  himself,  if  he  were  living,  would  be  con- 
etrained  to  hide  himself  in  some  dark  comer.* 

"  But,  in  order  to  appease  my  enemies,  and  satisfjf 
the  desires  of  many  friends,  I  here  publish  my  thoughts. 
I  publish  them,  holy  Father,  that  I  may  dwell  the  mon 
aafely  under  your  protection.  All  thoae  who  desire  it 
may  here  see  witn  what  simpliciw  of  heart,  t  have 
petitioned  the  aupieme  authority  of  the  Church  to  in- 
struct me,  and  wnat  respect  I  have  manifested  for  the 
power  of  the  keys,  t  If  I  had  not  acted  with  propriety, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the  eerene  lord 
Frederic,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  shines 
foremost  amonff  the  friends  of  the  apostolic  and  chris- 
tian truth,  ahould  have  endured  that  one,  so  dangerous 
as  I  am  asserted  to  be,  should  continue  in  his  uni?er 
sity  of  Wittemberg. 

**  Therefore,  most  holy  Father,  I  throw  myself  at 
the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  and  submit  myself  to  yon, 
with  all  that  I  have,  and  all  thaU  I  am.  Destroy  my 
cause  or  espouse  it :  pronounce  either  for,  or  against, 
me  ;  take  my  life,  or  restore  it,  as  you  please ;  I  wiQ 
receive  your  voice  as  that  of  Christ  himself,  who  pro- 
sides  and  speaks  through  you.    If  I  have  deserved 

*"  Sed  cogft  neccnitsf  me  snierein  ttrepors  inter  olorss,* 
Ida  Luther.    (L.Epp.i.  HI) 

t  Qaam  pure  limpUciteraiie  eecleiisstlcsm  poteitsitsaa  fl 
Mvsrsatiam  eluvium  qnadeilat  et  eolaerlm.    (Ihid.) 
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daatli,  I  rafose  not  U>  die ;«  the  etrth  w  the  Lofd's, 
and  all  that  therein  it.  May  He  be  praised  for  ever 
and  ever.    May  He  maintain  yoa  to  all  eteiaity. 


**  Signed  the  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year 
1618.    Brother  Martin  Lother,  Augnatine." 

What  hynitity  and  truth  in  thia  fear,  or  rather  this 
admiaaiott,  of  Luther;  that  hia  young  and  warm  blood 
bad  perhaps  taken  fire  too  hastily  !  We  see  here  the 
man  of  sincerity,  who,  instead  of  presuming  on  himself, 
dresds  the  influence  of  his  passions,  eyen  in  such  ac- 
tiona  as  are  moat  conformable  to  the  commandment  of 
God.  This  is  not  the  knguage  of  a  proud  fanatic. 
We  behold  Lather's  earnest  desire  to  gain  over  Leo 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  to^aToid  all  schism,  and  to  cause 
the  JReformf  tion  (the  nscessity  of  which  he  proclaimed,) 
to  proceed  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  he  who  can  be  accused  of  having 
broken  op  that  unity  of  the  weetem  Church,  which  so 
many  of  all  sects  have  since  regretted.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gave  up  everything  but  truth  that  he  might 
maintain  it.  It  waa  his  adversarica  who,  refusing  to 
allow  the  fullness  and  sufficiency  of  the  aalvation 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  tore  to  riureds  the  Lord's 
'  vesture  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

After  writing  this  letter,  Luther,  on  the  same  day, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Staupitz,  Vicar-general  of  his  order. 
It  was  throoffh  him  that  ho  reaolved  to  forward  to  Leo 
both  hia  <*  Solutiona  **  and  hia  letter. 

**I  beg  of  you,"  aaid  he,  •*  to  receive  with  favour 
the  poor  productions  that  I  send  yoo,t  and  to  forward 
them  to  toe  excellent  Pope  Leo  X.  Not  that  I  mean 
by  thia  to  draw  you  into  the  peril  in  which  I  sund ;  I 
am  resolved  myself  to  incur  the  whole  danger.  Christ 
will  look  to  it,  and  make  it  appear  whether  what  I  have 
.  aaid  comes  from  him  or  myself — Christ,  without  whom 
the  Pope*s  tongue  cannot  move,  nor  the  hearta  of  kings 
decree. 

**  As  for;  those  who  threaten  me,  I  have  no  answer 
for  them  but  the  aaying  of  Reuchlin :  '  The  poor  man 
haa  nothing  -to  fear,  for  he  haa  nothing  to  loso.'t  I 
have  neither  money  nor  eatate,  and  I  desire  none.  If 
I  have  sometimes  taatad  of  honour  and  good  report, 
may  He  who  has  begun  to  strip  me  of  them  finish  his 
work.  All  that  is  left  mo  is  this  wretched  body,  en- 
feebled by  many  trials— let  them  kill  it  by  violence  or 
fraud,  so  it  be  to  the  glory  of  God :  by  so  doinff  they 
will  but  shorten  the  term  of  my  life  by  a  few  hoars. 
It  is  sufiicient  forme  thst  I  have  a  preciooa  Redeemer, 
a  powerful  High  Priest,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  wilt 
praise  him  as  long  aa  I  have  breath.  If  another  will 
not  join  me  in  praising  him,  what  is  that  to  me  t** 

In  these  words  we  read  the  innermost  heart  of  Lu- 
tber. 

Whilst  he  was  that  placing  confidence  in  Rome, 
Rome  had  thonghta  of  vengeance  against  him.  As 
early  aa  the  8d  of  April,  Cardinal  Raphael  de  Rovera 
bad  written  to  the  Elector  Frederic,  in  the  Pope*a  name, 
to  intimate  that  some  suspicion  was  entertained  of  his 
fidelity,  and  to  desire  him  to  avoid  protecting  Luther. 
**  The  Cardinal  Raphael,*'  observed  the  latter,  *<  would 
bare  been  well  pleased  te  see  me  homed  alive  by  Duke 
fVederic."^  Thus  Rome  was  beginning  to  turn  arms 
against  Luther,  her  first  blow  was  directed  to  the  de- 
priving him  of  his  protector's  favour.    If  she  succeed- 

*  QjaMx^  beatisiiiDe  fttor,  prostrttmn  me  pedibos  toe  Bea. 
tttaiMnls  oflhro,  euai  ooinlbas  qnas  nun  et  habeo ;  vivifies, 
occiods  7008,  roToca :  approba,  raproba,  at  placaerit  Vocen 
tasm  Tocem  Chriiti  m  te  pheddentis  et  loquentis  agnotcam. 
8i  morteai  merai,  mori  Aon  recuJabo.    (L.  ^p^  i.  p.  131.) 

t  The  Solutions. 

\  Qui  pauper  est  nihU  timat,  nihil  potest  parders.    (L.  Spp. 
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ed  in  destroying  this  shelter  of  the  monk  of  M^tlenv 
berg,  he  would  fall  an  easy^rey  to  her  agents. 

The  German  sovereigns  were  very  tenacious  of  their 
reputation  as  Christian  princes.  The  slightest  suspi* 
cion  of  heresy  filled  them  with  feaie.  The  Roman 
Court  had  skilfully  taken  advantage  of  this  disposition 
of  mind.  Frederic  had  always  been  sttached  to  the 
religion  of  hia  fathera.  Hence  the  Cardinal  Raphaera 
letter  produced  a  very  considerable  impreaaion  upon 
his  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elector  raade 
it  a  rule  never  to  be  haaty  in  anything.  He  knew  that 
truth  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest. 
The  disputes  of  the  Empire  with  Room  had  taoeht 
bim  to  discern  the  interested  views  of  that  Court.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that,  to  be  a  christian 
prince,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  alave  to  the  Pope. 

"  He  waa  not  one  of  those  profane  persons,^'  sayt 
Meiancthon,  **  who  would  stifle  all  changes  in  their 
very  birth.  Frederic  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of 
Qod.  He  carefully  read  the  writings  that  were  pot 
forth,  and  would  not  allow  any  to  deatroy  what  he 
thought  true.''  He  poasessed  this  power.  Beside^ 
being  abaolnte  sovereign  of  his  own  dorainiono,  he  en- 
joyed at  leaat  as  much  respect  throughout  the  Empire 
as  waa  paid  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

It  is  probable  that  Lotber  received  some  intimation 
of  this  letter  of  Cardinal  Raphael's,  which  reached  the 
Elector  on  the  7th  of  July.  Perhapa  it  waa  in  the 
proapect  of  excommunication,  which  thia  Roman  mie- 
sive  semed  to  forbode,  that  he  ascended  the  pulpit  of 
Wittemberg  on  the  IfiUi  of  the  same  month,  and  preach- 
ed a  discourse  on  that  topic,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
ireaaion  on  his  hearera.  He  explained  the  distinction 
•etween  inward  and  ouhMrd  excommunications,  the 
former  excluding  from  communion  with  God,  and  the 
latter,  from  the  ritea  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
**  No  one,"  said  he,  **  can  reconcile  the  fiiUen  soul  to 
Qod  but  the  Lord.  No  one  can  aeparate  a  man  firom 
communion  with  Qod  but  that  man  himselij  by  his  own 
sins.  Blessed  is  thst  man  who  dies  under  sn  unjust  sen- 
tence of  excommunication !  Whilst,  for  righteousness' 
sake,  he  sul&rs  a  cruel  judgment  from  men,  he  receivee 
from  Qod  the  crown  of  everiasting  happineaa  !** 

Some  loudly  commended  this  bold  hi^sge ;  others 
were  yet  more  enraged  by  it. 

But  Luther  did  not  now  stand  alone  ;  and  though 
bis  faith  needed  no  other  aop|>ort  than  that  of  God  him- 
self, he  had  called  up  on  all  sides  a  power  that  protect- 
ed him  from  hia  enemies.    The  voice  of  this  man  had 
been  heard  by,  the  whole  German  nation.    From  hie ' 
sermons  and  writinga  issued  beama  of  li^ht  which 
awakened  and  illuminated  hia  contemporaner.    The 
energy  of  his  faith  rushed  like  a  atxeam  of  fire  upon  the 
frosen  he<rta  of  men.    The  life  which  God  had  given 
to  thia  extraordinary  mind  waa  imparted  to  the  dead 
body  of  the  Church.     Christendom,  which  had  remain- 
ed motionless  for  so  many  years,  was  jiow  alive  with 
religioua  enthuaiasm.     The  popular  attachment  to  the  • 
superstitions  of  Romaniam  waa  daily  leseeninff ;  tkosei 
who  came  with  money  in  hand  to  purchaae  parSen  wete 
every  day  fewer  ;*  and  the  reputation  of  Luther  waa 
every  day  extended.    Men's  thoughts  were  directed  > 
toward  htm,  and  he  was  hailed  with  affection  and  re- 
spect, as  the  intrepid  defender  of  truth  and  iirsedom  t  • 
Doubtless  all  did  not  penetrate  the  deptha  of  the  doe«> 
trines  he  proclaimed.    It  was  enough  for  the-grealnr* 
number  to  know  that  the  new  doctor  stood  np  again^i 
the  Pope ;  and  that,  at  his  powerful  word,  the  dominionf 
of  the  priests  and  monks  was  tottering  to  its  fall.    The  i 
attack  of  Luther  waa  to  them  like  a  beacon-fire  on  a^ 

I 

*Rara8eebaBt  manes  lafgsntiam.    (GeeUttus,  7.) 
>   tLuthoto  aatoB contra  aygebator  sneteritaa,  fovor,  flaos^, 
•stimatb. 
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nuMiDtam'top,  which  aoiioiinces  to  a  whole  people  the 
momentfor banting theirboDclt.  LatberwM  nottwue 
of  the  iafluence  be  bed  obttioed,  till  all  the  genereut 
spirits  among  his  coantiymen  had  by  acclamation  ac- 
knowledged him  their  leader.  But  to  many  the  appear- 
ance of  Lather  was  much  more  than  this.  The  word 
of  Qod,  which  he  handled  with  so  much  power, 
penetrated  to  the  souls  of  men  lilce  a  two-edged  sword. 
in  many  hearts  an  ardent  desire  was  kindled  to  obtain 
the  assurance  of  pardon  and  everlasting  life.  Since 
the  first  sees  of  the  Church,  there  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed such  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 
If  the  preaching  of  Peter  tbe  Hermit,  and  of  Bernard, 
had  inauccd  multitudes,  d urine  the  middle  ages,  to  as- 
sume outwardly  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  preaching 
of  Luther  influenced  the  hearts  of  men  to  take  up  the 
cross— the  truth  that  aaves  the  soul.  The  superstruc- 
tare,  which  then  encumbered  the  Church,  had  smoth- 
ered true  piety  :  the  form  had  extinguished  the  spirit. 
The  word  of  power  given  to  Luther  was  as  a  breath 
•f  life  to  Christendom.  At  first  sight  the  writings  of 
Luther  carried  with  them  the  sympathy  both  of  the 
faithful  and  of  the  unbeliever ;  of  tne  latter,  because 
the  positive  doctrines,  afterward  to  be  established, 
were  not  yet  fully  opened ;  of  the  former,  because  those 
doctrines  were  in  principle  comprised  in  that  living 
faith,  which  his  writinffs  set  forth  with  so  much  power. 
Hence  Ihe  influence  of  those  writings  was  unbounded. 
They  spread  instantaneously  throughout  Germany,  and 
the  whole  world.  Everywhere  a  persuasion  existed, 
that  what  men  now  beheld  was  not  merely  the  rise  of 
a  new  sect,  but  a  new  birth  of  the  Church  and  of  so- 
ciety. Those  who  were  then  bom  again  by  the  breath 
of  God's  Spirit,  rallied  round  him  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  imparling  to  them  spiritual  life.  Christen- 
dom was  divided  into  two  opposing  parties ;  the  one 
contending  for  the  spirit  against  form ;  and  the  other 
for  form  against  the  spirit.  On  the  side  of  form  there 
was,  it  is  true,  every  appearance  of  strength  and  mag- 
nificence ;  on  the  side  of  the  spirit  there  was  weaicness 
and  littleness.  But  form,  void  of  the  spirit,  is  as  an 
empty  body  which  the  first  breath  may  overthrow.  lu 
xesemblance  of  strength  servos  only  to  exasperate  the 
hostility  and  hasten  its  downfall.  Thus  the  simple 
word  of  truth  had  called  forth  a  whole  host  in  favour 
of  Luther. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  nobles  were  begin- 
ning to  bestir  themselves,  and  the  empire  and  the 
Church  were  already  uniting  their  forces  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  troublesome  monk.  The  Emperor,  Max- 
imilian, was  then  holding  an  imperial  diet  at  Augsburg. 
Six  Electors  had  repaired  thither  in  person  at  his  sum- 
nons.  All  the  Germanic  states  had  their  representa^ 
lives  in  this  sssembly.  The  kings  of  France,  of  Hun- 
gary, and  of  Poland,  bad  sent  ambassadors.  All  these 
princes  and  envoys  displayed  great  magnificence.  The 
war  against  the  Turks  was  one  of  the  causes  for  which 
the  diet  was  held.  The  SolUn,  Selim,  after  having 
poisoned  his  father,  and  put  his  brothers  and  their  chil- 
dren to  death,  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Ar- 
menia, Egypt,  and  Syria.  Serious  apprehensions  were 
•ntertained  that  he  might  push  forwaid  his  armies  into 
Italy  and  Hungary.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
death  closed  his  career.  But  Leo  A.  did  not,  on  that 
account,  abandon  the  project  of  a  new  crusade.  His 
legate  eameatly  exhorted  tbe  Germanic  slates  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  *<  Let  the  clergy,*'  said  he,  *'  pay  a  tentl), 
the  iaity  a  fiftieth,  part  of  their  property  ;  let  each  fa- 
auly  furnish  the  pay  of  one  soldier ;  let  the  rich  give 
•nnual  contributions,  and  all  will  go  wsH-"  The  sutes, 
bearing  in  mind  the  bsd  use  that  had  been  made  of  for- 
Ber  contributions,  and  influenced  by  the  prudent  advice 
of  the  Elector  Frederic,  contented  themselves  with 


answering  that  they  would  consider  the  matter,  and  a* 
the  same-time  brought  forward  new  grievances  against 
Rone.  A  Latin  dtaeoorse,  publiabed  while  the  Dief> 
was  sitting,  boldly  pointed  out  to  the  German  princes 
the  real  danger.  "  Tou  wish,"  said  the  author,  **  to 
expel  the  Turk.  Your  intention  is  good,  but  I  feai 
you  are  mistaken  as  to  his  person,  i  oo  must  look 
for  him  in  Italy,  and  not  in  Asia.  Esch  of  our  princes 
has  power  sufficient  to  defend  his  country  against 
the  Tmk  of  Asia ;  but  as  to  the  Turk  of  Ronu,  the 
whole  of  Christendom  is  not  sufficient  to  conquer  him. 
The  former  has  not  yet  done  us  any  harm,  the  latter 
walketh  about  evexywhere  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  poor."* 

Another  affair  no  less  important  was  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Diet.  Maximilian  wished  to  have  his 
grandson,  Charles,  who  was  already  King  of  Spam 
and  Naples,  proclaimed  King  of  the  Romans,  and  his 
successor  in  the  imperial  dignity.  The  pope  understood 
his  own  interest  too  well,  to  wish  to  see  the  throne  of 
the  empire  filled  by  a  prince  whose  power,  ia  Italy, 
might  make  him  so  formidable  to  himself.  The  empo- 
ror  imsgined  that  he  had  ffeined  over  to  his  side  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  and  of  the  states  ;  but  he  met 
with  a  decided  opposition  from  Frederic.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  solicited  him  ;  in  vain  did  the  ministers 
and  best  friends  of  the  elector  join  their  entreaties  to 
the  solicitations  of  tbe  emperor ;  the  prince  was  inex- 
orable, and  showed,  as  has  been  observed,  that  he  had 
firmness  of  mind  not  to  depart  from  a  resolution  of 
which  be  bad  seen  the  propnety.  The  emperor's  de- 
sign failed.  ' 

From  that  time  Maximilian  sought  to  insin'jate  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  win 
his  assent  to  his  favourite  plan.  Willing  to  give  him 
a  particular  proof  of  his  attachment,  he  wrote  to  him 
(on  tbe  5lh  of  Auguat,)  the  following  letter :  ^  Most 
holy  Father,  we  were  informed,  some  days  since,  that 
a  brother  of  the  Aoguatine  order,  named  Martin  Luther, 
had  taken  himself  to  maintain  certain  propoeitions 
relative  to  the  aale  of  indulgences.  What  gives  us 
the  more  concern  is,  that  the  aforesaid  broCher  meets 
with  many  protectors,  among  Whom,  are  some  of  ex- 
alted i»nk.f  If  your  Holiness,  and  the  most  reverend 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  (the  Caxdinals,)  do  not  promptly 
exert  your  authority  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandalous 
proceedings,  these  miscnievoua  teachers  will  not  only 
seduce  tbe  common  people,  but  will  involve  great  prin- 
ces in  their  destruction.  We  will  be  careful  to  enforce 
throughout  onr  empire,  whatever  your  Holiness  •hall 
decree  on  thia  subject,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God." 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  in  conaequence 
of  aome  rather  warm  discussion  that  Maximilian  had 
had  with  Frederic.  The  aame  day  the  elector  wrote 
to  Raphael  de  Rovera.  He  was  doubtless  apprised 
that  the  emperor  was  addressing  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
and,  in  order  to  pany  the  blow,  he  himself  opened  & 
communication  with  Rome. 

**  It  will  ever  be  my  desire,"  said  he,  "  to  prove  my 
submission  to  the  universal  (jhurch. 

**  Therefore,  have  I  never  defended  the  writings  and 
discourses  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther.  I  hear,  however, 
that  he  has  uniformly  expressed  his  willingness  to  ap- 
pear, under  a  safe-conduct,  before  learned,  christian, 
and  impartial  judges,  to  defend  his  doctrine,  and  to 
submit  to  their  decision,  if  they  should  be  able,  by  the 
Scriptures,  to  convince  him  of  enor.^'t 

hto  X.,  who,  until  this  hour,  had  allowed  the  mat- 
ter to  take  its  course,  roused  at  length  by  the  outcrr 

*  Sehroek,  K.  Oeach.  n.  d.  R.  I.  p.  IN. 
t  Defeasores  et  patronos  etiam  poteatss  quos  dlotus  firalsr 
cona«catas  est    (ttaynald  ad  an.  15f&)"  r\r^r^\i> 
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#f  tlMologiAn0  and  mcmlti,  now  appaintad  an  acolaai- 

aatical  caart  in  Rome,  for  the  porpoaa  of  judging  Lo- 
tber,  and  in  which  the  Reformer's  great  enemy,  Sri- 
Taater  Pherias,'  was  at  once  accuser  and  judge.  The 
preliminaries  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  court  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  before  it,  in  person,  within 
aizty  days. 

Lnther  waa  at  Wittembeig,  quietly  awaiting  the  good 
effecta  which  he  imagined  ms  submiasiTe  letter  to  the 
pope  was  calculated  to  produce,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  two  days  only  after  the  letters  from  Frederic 
and  Maximilian  had  been  deapatched  to  Rome,  he  re- 
ceived the  summons  from  the  papal  tribunal.  '*At 
tiie  moment  that  I  looked  for  benediction,"  said  he, "  I 
saw  the  thunderbolt  descend  upon  me.  I  was  like  the 
lamb  that  troubled  the  stream  at  which  the  wolf  was 
drinking.     Tetzel  escaped,  and  I  was  devoured." 

This  summons  threw  all  Wittembeig  into  conster- 
nation ;  for,  whatever  course  Luther  might  take,  he 
oould  not  escape  dan^r.      If  he  went,  to  Rome,  he 
would  become  the  victim  of  his  enemiea.    If  he  refused 
to  appear,  he  would,  as  usual,  be  condemned  for  con- 
tumacy, and  would  not  escape,  for  it  was  known  that 
the  legate  had  received  from  the  pope,  an  order  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  excite  the  emperor,  and  the  German 
princes,  against  Luther.     His  friends  were  alarmed. 
Sdall  the  preacher  of  the  troth  go  and  risk  his  life  **  in 
that  grfat  city,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  1'*   Shall  eveiy  man,  who  ven- 
tures to  lift  his  head  in  the  midst  of  ihe  enslaved  nations 
•f  Christendom,  be,  on  that  account,  struck  down  ? 
Shall  this  man  be  trampled  under  foot,  who  seemed 
ibrmed  to  resist  a  power  which  nothinff  had  previously 
been  able  to  withstand  1  Luther  himselfcould  see  no  one 
but  the  elector  aj^le  to  save  him ;   but  he  preferred 
death  to  endsngenng  his  princess  safety.     His  friends 
at  laat  agreed  on  an  expedient  which  would  not  com- 
promise Frederic.     Let  him  refuse  Luther  a  safe-con- 
auct :  the  latter  would  then  have  a  fair  excuse  for  not 
Appearing  st  Rome. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin  to 
mak  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  elector  to  have 
his  cause  heard  iii  Germany.  **  See,"  said  he,  writing 
to  Suupitz,  **  what  snares  they  lay  for  me,  and  how  I 
am  surrounded  by  thorns.  But  Christ  lives  and  reigns, 
the  same  vesterday,  today,  and  for  ever.  My  con- 
science tells  me  that  I  have  taught  the  truth,  though 
truth  appears  still  more  odious,  because  I  teach  it. 
The  Church  is  the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  children 
must  struggle  together,  even  to  the  endangering  of  the 
mother's  Tile.*  As  to  the  rest,  pr^y  to  the  Lord  that 
I  may  not  take  too  much  joy  in  the  trial.  May  God 
not  lay  this  sin  to  their  charge  !*' 

The  friends  of  Luther  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
consulutions  and  complainta.  Spalatin  wrote,  on  the 
part  of  the  elector,  to  Renner,  the  emperor's  secretary : 
**  Doctor  Martin  will  willingly  submit  himself  to  the 
jodgmentof  any  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  except 
jBrfurth,  Leipzic,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  which 
have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  impartial 
It  is  out  of  his  power  to  appear  at  Rome  in  person.'*! 
The  members  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg  ad- 
dressed  an  intercessory  letter  to  the  pope  himself. 
**  His  weak  health,"  the^  said,  speaking  of  Luther, 
**  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  make  it  difficult,  and 
even  impossible,  that  he  should  .obey  the  order  of  your 
Holiness.  His  distress  and  hie  entreaties  incline  us 
to  conmsaionate  him.  We  beseeqh  voo  then,  most 
Boly  Father,  as  obedient  children,  to  look  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  one  who  has  never  been  tainted  by« 
•  UtsmsBebeeea  sat :  pamilos  in  so  ooUidi  neoeaw  est, 

•'??%°*^?^®.?^'™""*^    (L.El»p.i.pwlS8.) 
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any  doctrinaa  opooaad  to  the  taneta  of  the  Romiah 
Church." 

The  university,  in  its  solicitude,  addressed  another 
letter,  the  aame  day,  to  Charles  von  Miititz,  a  Saxon 
gentleman,  who  was  chamberlain  to  the  pope,  and  waa 
much  eateemed  by  him.  In  this  letter,'  they  gave  a 
more  decided  testimony  in  favour  of  Luther,  than  they 
had  dared  to  do  in  the  former.  "  The  reverend  father, 
Martin  Luther,  the  Auguatine,"  said  they,  **  is  the  no- 
bleat  and  most  distinguished  member  of  our  university. 
For  several  years,  we  have  been  witnesses  of  hia 
talent,  his  learning,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  arts 
and  literature,  his  irreproachable  morals,  and  his  truly 
christian  deportment.*'* — This  strong  sympathy  of  those 
about  him  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  Luther's 
worth. 

Whilst  the  result  of  this  application  was  anxiously 
awaited,  it  waa  seUled  with  less  difficulty  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  legate,  de  Tio,  mortified  at 
his  failure  in  the  commission  he  had  received,  to  ex- 
cite a  general  war  against  the  Turks,  wished  to  give 
importance  to  his  embassy  into  Germany,  by  some 
other  distinguished  service.  He  thought  that  if  he 
were  to  extirpate  heresy,  he  should  return  to  Rome 
with  honour.  He  therefore  petitioned  the  pope  to  put 
this  affair  into  bis  hands.  I^o,  on  hia  part,  was  well- 
disposed  toward  Frederick,  for  having  so  firmly  resisted 
the  election  of  Charles.  He  felt  that  he  might  again 
have  need  of  his  assistance.  Without  further  reference 
to  the  former  summons,  he  commissionecl  his  legate, 
by  a  brief,  dated  the  23d  of  August,  to  investigate  the 
affair  in  Germany.  The  pope  conceded  nothing  by  con- 
senting to  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and,  in  case  Lu- 
ther should  be  prevailed  on  to  retract,  the  publicity 
and  acandal  that  muat  have  attended  hia  appearance 
at  Rome,  would  be  avoided. 

**  We  charge  you,"  said  the  pope,  "  to  compel  the 
aforesaid  Luther  to  appear  before  you,  in  person  ;   to 

ftrosecute,  and  reduce  him  to  submission,  without  de- 
ay — as  soon  as.  yon  shall  have  received  this,  our  or- 
der ;  he  having  already  been  declared  a  heretic,  by 
our  dear  brother,  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Aeculan."t 

"  For  this  purpose,"  said  be,  *' invoke  the  power  and 
assistance  of  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ,  Maximilian, 
and  the  other  priocea  of  Germany,  and  of  all  the  com- 
munities, universities,  and  potentates,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  secular.  And  when  you  have  aecured  hia 
person,  cauae  him  to  be  detained  in  aafe  custody,  that 
he  may  be  brought  before  us."t 

We  see  that  this  indulgent  concession  of  the  pope, 
was  little  else  than  an  expedient  for  dragging  Lutner 
to  Rome.    Then  follows  the  milder  alternative. 

"  If  he  should  return  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  aak 
pardon  for  so  great  an  offence,  freely,  and  of  hia  own 
accord,  we  give  you  power  to  receive  him  into  tha 
unity  of  holy  mother  church." 

The  pope  soon  returns  to  his  maledictions. 

"  If  ne  should  persist  in  his  stubbornness,  and  yon 
fail  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  we  give  you  power 
to  proscribe  him  in  all  placea  in  Germany ;  to  put 
away,  curse,  and  excommunicate  all  those  who  are 
attached  to  him,  and  to  enjoin  all  Christiana  to  ahon 
their  society." 

Even  this  is  not  enough. 

"  And  to  the  end,"  he  continues,  **  that  thia  peati- 
lence  man  the  more  easily  be  rooted  out,  you  will  ex- 
communicate all  the  prelates,  religious  orders,  univar* 

•  L.  Opp.  aat)  1 188, 184.    L.  Opp.  (L.)  xrii  171, 173. 

f  Dictum  Luthenim  hsreticam  p«r  prttdictum  auditMrin 
Jani  deolaratum.    (Breve  Leonit  ad  Thomam.) 

t  Brachio  cogas  atque  compellas.  et  eo  In  poteatata  tua  rs> 
dacto  eiim  tu^  fideli  custodia  retinaas,  ut  coram  nobis  aistatoc 
(Breve  Leonls  ad  Thomam.) 
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ntiM,  commuoities,  connto,  dokM,  tnd  poCwnUtM,  Hm 

Emperor  Maximilian  excepted,  who  shall  neglect  to 
leize  the  said  Martin  Lutner,  and  his  adherents,  and 
send  them  to  you,  ander  proper  and  safe  castody.  And 
if,  (which  God  forbid,)  the  aforesaid  princes,  commu- 
nities, universities,  and  potenUtes,  or  any  who  belong 
to  them,  shelter  the  said  Martin  Lnther  and  bis  adhe- 
rents, or  give  them,  publicly  or  secretly,  directly  or 
indirectly,  assisttfnce  and  advice,  we  lay  an  interdict 
on  these  princes,  communities,  universities,  and  po- 
tentates,  with  their  towns,  boroughs,  countries,  and 
Tillages,  as  well  as  on  the  towns,  iMiooghs,  countries, 
and  villages,  where  the  said  Martin  shall  take  refuse, 
as  long  as  he  shall  remain  there,  and  three  days  aner 
he  shall  have  quitted  the  same." 

This  audacious  power,  which  affects  to  be  the  earthly 
represeoutive  of  him  who  said :  "  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  v^M,  to  condeom  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  be  saved,"  continues  its 
anathemas;  and  after  having  pronounced  penalties 
against  ecclesiastics  offending,  thus  proceeds  : 

'*  As  to  the  laity,  if  they  do  not  obey  your  orders, 
without  any  delay  or  demur,  we  declare  them  repro- 
bate, (excepting,  always,  his  Imperial  Ma}esty,)  unable 
to  perform  anjr  lawful  act,  disentitled  to  Christian  bu- 
rial, and  deprived  of  all  fiefs  which  they  may  hold, 
either  from  the  apostolic  see,  or  from  any  lord  whaU 
ever."* 

Such  was  the  treatment  that  awaited  Lather.  The 
Roman  despot  had  prepared  everything  to  crush  him. 
He  had  set  every  engine  at  work  ;  even  the  quiet  of 
the  grave  must  be  invaded.  His  ruin  seemed  inevit- 
able. How  could  he  escape  this  powerful  combination  t 
But  Rome  had  miscalculated  ;  the  movement  excited 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  could  not  be  quelUd  by  the  de- 
crees of  its  chancery. 

Even  the  semblance  of  a  just  and  impartial  inquiry 

id  been  disregarded ;    and  Lnther  had  alreadv  been 

declared  an  heretic :   not  only  before  he  had  been 


had  been  disregarded ;  and  Lnther  had  alreadv  been 
declared  an  heretic :  not  only  before  he  had  been 
heard,  but  even  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed  for  his  personally  appearing.  The  passions 
(and  never  are  ihcy  more  strongly  excited  than  in  re- 
Uffious  discussion,)  break  through  all  forms  of  justice. 
Not  only  in  the  Roman  chnrch,  but  in  those  Protest- 
ant churches  which  have  departed  from  the  Gospel, 
and  in  every  place  where  truth  has  been  forsaken,  do 
we  find  it  treated,  in  this  wvy.  All  means  seem  good 
against  the  Gospel.  We  frequently  see  men,  who, 
in  any  other  case,  would  shrink  from  committing  the 
least  injustice,  not  hesitating  to  trample  under  foot  all 
rule  and  equity,  when  Christianity  or  her  witnesses 
are  concerned. 

When  Luther,  eventually,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  brief,  he  gave  free  expression  to  his  indignation. 
"  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction  is  this," 
said  he  ;  "  the  brief  was  issued  the  2dd  of  August ;  I 
was  summoned  the  7th  of  August :  so  that,  between 
the  summons  and  the  brief,  sixteen  dsys  had  elapsed. 
19ow,  mske  the  calculation,  and  you  will  find,  that  my 
Lord  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Asculan,  proceeded  against 
me,  pronounced  judgment,  condemned  me,  and  de- 
ehrred  me  a  heretic,  before  the  summons  reached  me, 
or,  at  most,  sixteen  days  after  it  had  been  forwarded 
to  me.  Now,  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  sixty  days, 
that  are  granted  me  in  the  summons  itself  t  They  be- 
gan the  7th  of  August,  they  would  expire  the  7th  of 
October.  ...  Is  this  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Ro- 
man court — that,  in  the  same  day,  she  summons,  ex- 
horts, accuses,  judges,  condemns,  and  declares  guilty ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  at  such  a  dis- 

•  InfsmitB  et  inhabilitaUs  ad  omnes  actui  legitiooi,  eccled- 
fcf  JSi^tS?  *"**  privationis  quoqae  feudorom.    (Breve  Le- 


tanee  fiom  Room,  tnd  mko  «att  havt  no  knowiiNlpi  of 
what  is  going  on  1  What  answer  can  they  make  to> 
all  this!  They  certainly  forgot  to  clear  their  brain* 
with  hellebore,  before  they  had  reco^iae  to  such  doiMrf 
artifice."* 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Rome  was  arming  the 
legate  with  her  thunders,  she  was  endeavouring,  by 
soft  and  flattering  speechee,  to  detsch  from  LuQier'» 
interest,  the  prince  whose  power  she  roost  dreaded.. 
The  same  dav.  (the  23d  of  Auguat,  1618,)  the  pope 
wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  had  recourse  to 
the  same  practised  policy  which  we  have  before  imk 
ticed,  and  sought  to  flatter  the  princess  vanity. 

**  Dear  Son,"  said  the  Roman  pontiC  *•  when  we 
think  of  your  noble  and  worthy  family ;  of  you,  who 
are  its  ornament  and  head ;  when  we  remember  how 
you  and  your  ancestors  have  always  vrished  to  uphold 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Holy  See,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who  abeo- 
dons  the  faith  can  rely  on  your  Qighness's  favour,  and 
recklessly  give  the  rein  to  his  wickedness.  And  yet, 
reports  have  reached  us,  from  all  quarters,  that  a  certain 
brother,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  acting  the  part  of  a  child  of  iniquity,  and  a 
despiser  of  God,  has  forgotten  his  habit  and  hss  6rder» 
which  require  humility  and  obedience,  and  boasts  that 
he  fears  neither  the  authority  n'or  the  chastisement  of 
any  man,  assured,  aa  he  declares  himself,  of  your  fa- 
vour and  protection. 

**  But,  as  we  are  sure  that  he  is,  in  this,  deeeiviag 
himself,  we  have  thought  it  good  to  write  to  yoor 
Highness,  and  to  exhort  you,  according  to  the  will  of 
Gm,  to  be  jealous  of  your  honour  as  a  Christian  prinoe, 
the  ornament,  the  glory,  and  the  sweet  savou^of  yoor 
noble  family — to  defend  yourself  from  these  calumniea 
— and  to  clear  yooraelf,  not  only  from  the  commiaaion 
of  so  great  a  crime  as  that  which  is  imputed  to  you, 
but  also  from  the  very  suspicion,  which -this  rafeh  pie* 
sumption  of  this  monk  tends  to  brins  upon  yoe." 

Leo,  at  the  aame  time,  intimated  to  Frederic,  that 
he  had  'commissioned  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sizloe  to 
examine  into  the  affair,  and  ha  desired  him  to  delivet 
up  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  "  lest,"  added 
he,  recurring  to  his  favourite  argument,  **  pious  people, 
of  this  or  after  times,  should  one  day  lament  and  say : 
*  The  most  dangerous  heresy  that  aver  afflicted  the 
Church  of  God,  arose  through  the  aasistance,  and  under 
the  protection,  of  that  noble  and  worthy  family."t 

Thus  Rome  had  taken  her  measures.  To  one  party 
she  offered  the  intoxicating  ivdDse  of  flatty  ;  for  t^ 
other  she  reserved  her  vengeance  and  her  terrors. 

All  earthly  powers— emperor,  pope,  princes,  andie* 
gates — ^were  put  in  motion  against  the  humble  friar  of 
Erforth,  whose  inward  conflicts  we  have  akeady 
traced.  *'  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  tha 
rulers  took  counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed." 

Before  this  letter  and  brief  had  yet  reached  G«* 
many,  and  while  Luther  was  still  fearing  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
occurred  to  comfort  his  heart.  He  needed  a  friend,  into 
whose  bosom  he  could  pour  out  his  sorrows,  and  whose 
faithful  love  should  comfort  him  in  his  hours  of  dejeo* 
tion.    God  sent  him  ^ch  a  friend  in  Melanetbon. 

George  Schwarzerd  was  a  skilful  master  armourer 
of  Bretten,  a  small  tqwn  m  the  Palatinate.  On  the 
14th  of  February,  1497,  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  whom 
he  named  Philips  and  who,  afterward,  became  cele* 
bnted  under  the  name  of  Melancthon.  George,  who 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  tha  princes  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria  and  of  Saxony,  was  remarkable  for  the  per- 
fect uprightness  of  his  dealmgs.  Often  did  he  refose 
•  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  m.        t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvU.  p.  178. 
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^  tils  fiMtt  porenaMn  tfae  fkriee  thejr  offn«d ;  and, 
if  he  knew  itni  they  weie  |>oor,  he  obliged  them  to 
take  baek  their  money.  He  recvlarly  rose  at  midnight, 
awl  oflered  a  prayer  upon  hia  Jmeee.  If  he  ever  hafv 
pened  to  omit  thia  aervice,  he  was  diaaatiaded  with 
Aimaelf  all  day.  Sehwanerd'a  wife,  whoae  name  waa 
Barbara,  waa  the  daughter  of  a  reapeetable  magiatrafee, 
John  Renter.  Shf>  waa  of  an  affectionate  diapoaition, 
somewhat  inclined  to  aopenlition,  bot  very  diacreet 
and  prudent.  Some  old  and  well-known  (jlerman 
xfaymea  are  aacribed  to  her  pen.  We  give  their  tenae 
ae  well  aa  we  are  able : 

Oifti  to  the  poor  impoT«riih  noacb 
To  church  to  pray  will  hinder  none, 
To  greaie  the  whoel  deUyath  nona^ 
lU'^ottMi  wealth  eDriohath  aona, 
Qoa%  holy  book  deludeth  none. 

Alao  the  following : 

Ho  who  is  a  freer  ipender 

Than  hie  pious h  or  toU  can  reader, 

Sure  of  mm,  slow  or  fint 

May,  perhape,  be  hanged  atlaet* 

Philip  waa  not  eleven  yeara  old  when  hie  father  died. 
Two  daya  befora  hia  death,  Oeor^  aommoned  hie  aon 
to  hia  bed-side,  and  exhorted  him  to  **  aet  the  Lord 
alwaya  before  him.**  **  I  foreaee,**  aaid  the  dying  man, 
'*  that  atormy  ttmea  are  at  hand.  I  have  witneaaed 
mat  thinga ;  hot  there  are  greater  still  in  preparation. 
God  preserve,  and  ffuide  you,  my  aon!*'  After  re- 
ceiving hia  father's  Ueaaing,  Philip  waa  aent  to  Sphv, 
that  he  might  not  be  preaent  at  hia  fatber'a  death.  He 
wept  biUerly  on  uking  hia  departore. 

Renter,  the  worthy  bailiff,  Philip*a  grandfather,  who 
had  a  voang  aon  of  hia  own,  performed  a  father*a  part 
towaroa  the  orphan.  He  took  both  Philip  and  hia 
brother  Geoige  into  hia  own  houae,  and  shortly  after, 
engaged  John  Hnngama  aa  tutor  to  the  three  boya. 
Hongama  waa  an  excellent  man,  and  afterward  preaeh- 
ed  Um  Goapel  with  great  effect,  continuing  hia  labours 
to  an  advanced  age.  He  never  overlooked  any  fault 
in  the  young  man,  but  puniahed  it  with  diacration : 
«Mt  waa  thoa,"  aaid  Melancthon,  in  1664,  <«that  he 
made  me  a  giammaitan.  .He  loved  me  aa  if  I  had  been 
Ma  aon  ;  I  loved  him  aa  a  father ;  and  I  truat  that  we 
ahall  meet  in  heaven. *'t 

Philip  waa  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  his  un- 
deietanding,  hia  qnickneaa  in  acquiring,  and  bta  talent 
for  communicating,  knowledge.  He  could  never  be 
idle,  Mkt  waa  alwaya  seeking  for  some  one  with  whom 
he  might  discuaa  the  thinga  he  had  heard. t  It  often 
happened,  that  learned  foieignera  paaaed  through  Bret- 
ten,  and  viaited  Renter.  On  ancn  occaaiona,  the  bai- 
liff*e  grandaon  immediately  accoated  them,  engaged 
them  in  converMtion,  and  preaaed  them  eo  cloaely  on 
the  aubjecU  diacuaaed,  thatby-atandera were aatoniab- 
ed. 

To  a  powerful  geniua  he  united  great  aweetneaa  of 
diapoaition,  and  thus  gained  the  favour  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  had  an  impediment  in  hia  apeech ;  hot,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  illuatriooa  Greciaa  orator, 
he  laboured  with  ao  much  peraeverance  to  overcome 
thia  defect*  that  in  after  life  no  tracee  of  it  were  per- 
%ptible. 

On  the  death  of  hu  gri\pdfather,  yoons  Philip  waa 
sent,  with  hia  brother  and  hia  uncle  John,  to  the 
school  of  Pforzheim.  The  young  boya  lodged  with 
one  of  their  female  relations,  who  was  sister  to  the  cele- 
brated Reuchlin.    Thirsting  for  knowledge,  Philip, 

*  Almoeen  geben  armt  nicht,  kc.  Wer  mehr  will  Terzeh- 
NB,«<B.    (Mailers  ReUoquieo.) 

t  Dilaslt  meat  ftlinm,  et  ego  earn  nt  patrea  s  et  convenie 
Blue,  ipero,  in  vitfi  atemft.    (Melancth.  ExpL  Evasg.) 

t  Quieioere  non  poterat,  sed  quwrebet  nhique  aliquem  cum 
quodesDditisdIeputarat  (Cameraiias,  Vita  Melancth.  p.  7.) 
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under  the  tuftton  of  Qeor^  8i»ler,  made  rapid  pMk 
greae  in  leaniing,  and  eapecially  in  the  Greek  languagi^ 
to  which  he  waa  paaaionately  devoted.  Reuchlin  o&a 
viaitod  Pforsheim.  At  hia  aister'a  house  he  becama 
acqticinted  with  her  young  inmates,  and  waa  veiy  muoh 
struck  with  Philip's  answers.  He  presented  him  with 
a  Greek  grammar  and  a  Bible.  Thoae  two  hooka  were 
deatined  to  be  the  atudy  of  hia  whole  life. 

When  Reuchlin  returned  from  hia  aecond  journey 
into  Italy,  hia  young  relation,  who  waa  then  twelve 
yeara  old,  celebrated  the  day  of  hie  arrival  by  acting  in 
hie  preaence  with  aome  fnend,  a  Latin  comedy  of  hia 
ovm  compoaing.  Reuchlin,  delighted  with  the  young 
man*a  Ulent,  tenderly  embraced  him,  called  him  hie 
beloved  aon,  and,  amilinff,  placed  upon  hia  head  the 
red  hat. he  had  received  vrhen  ho  waa  made  doctor.  It 
waa  at  this  time  that  Reuchlin  changed  hia  name  of 
SchwarBered  for  that  of  Metancthon.  Both  words 
aignify  hlaek  earth,  the  one  in  the  Oerroan,  the  other 
in  Greek.  Moat  of  the  learned  men  of  thoee  times 
tranalated  their  namea  into  Greek  or  Latin. 

At  twelve  yean  of  age  Melancthon  went  to  the  uni- 
veraity  of  Heidelberg.  It  waa  there  he  began  to  alaks 
hia  thirst  for  knowledge.  At  fourteen  he  was  mads 
bachelor.  In  1 61S  Reuchlin  invited  hftn  to  Tubingen, 
whore  many  eminent  acholara  were  assembled.  Hs 
attended  the  leoturea  of  the  theologiana,  the  phyaicians 
and  the  juriaconaulta.  There  was  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  he  deemed  unworthy  of  pursuit.  He  sought 
not  for  fame,  but  for  the  possession  and  advantage  of 
learning. 

Holy  Scripture  eapecially  engaged  hia  attentien. 
Thoae  who  frequented  the  church  of  Tubingen  had  re- 
marked, that  he  had  frequently  a  book  in  his  hand^ 
which  he  had  read  between  the  services.  The  myate- 
riooa  volume  aeemed  larser  than  the  ordinary  maas 
hooka :  and  a  report  waa  eirculatod  that  Philip,  on  auch 
occaaions,  read  aome  profane  authw.  But  it  turned 
ont  that  the  euapected  book  waa  a  tony  of  the  Holy 
Scripturea,  recently  printed  at  B&le,  by  John  Frobenioa. 
He  continued  to  uae  thia  book  all  hia  life,  with  the  moat 
diligent  attontion.  He  alwaya  carried  about  him  thie 
preciooa  volume,  taking  it  with  him  to  the  varioua  pub- 
lic aaaemUiea  which  ne  waa  called  on  to  attend.*^ 
Rejecting  the  vain  ayatems  of  the  schoolmen,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  plein  word  of  God.  Eraamua,  writing  at 
that  time  GScolampadiua,  thna  expreeaoa  himaelf :  *'  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  and  the  most  brilliant  expee- 
tationa  of  Alelanethon.  May  our  Lord  ao  order  evente, 
that  he  may  long  aurvive  ua !  He  will  altogother 
eclipee  Era8moa.**t 

Nevertheless,  Melancthon  then  partook  of  the  errors 
of  hia  time,  "  I  ahudder,**  said  he,  at  an  advanced  pe» 
riod  of  hia  life,  *'  when  I  think  of  the  superstitious  re* 
spect  I  paid  to  imagea  while  I  waa  yet  a  papiat.**t 

In  1614,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Philoaophy,  and 
began  to  leetwe  publicly.  He  waa  then  seventeen. 
The  grace  and  charm  which  he  communicated  to  his 
inatructions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tasteless 
method  then  followed  by  the  doctors,  and  especially 
by  the  monks.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  oonteat 
in  which  Reuchlin  waa  engaged  with  the  ignoramuaes 
of  hia  time.  Agreeable  in  converaation,  gentle  and 
graeoful  in  mannera,  and  belov^  by  all  who  knew  him, 
he  aoon  acquired  great  authority,  and  eatablished  repo^ 
tation  among  the  learned. 

It  waa  at  thia  time,  that  the  Elector  Frederic  formed 
the  deaign  of  inviting  aome  man  of  diatinguiahed  lean»* 
ing  to  become  profeaaor  of  the  ancient  languagea  in  his 

•  Camerar.  Vita  Philip.  Mdanothonii,  p.  18. 
tEranniEpiitLp.406. 

t  Horreeeo  quando  cogito  qnonodo  ipsa  aecenerin  sd  sta^ 
taas  in  papatu     (Ezplicat.  ETsng.) 
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vmvtnitjr  in  WittMubMy.  He  epplMd  to  BwMldiii, 
wbo  recomaMiided  MeUociboa.  Frederic  foraeew  the 
celebrity  that  the  yoang  Grecien  would  confer  on  an 
anetitation  ao  dear  to  him— and  Reuchlin,  overjoyed  at 
«o  favourable*  an  openiDS  for  hie  yoang  friend,  eprrote 
to  him  in  the  worda  of  die  Lord  to  Abraham:  **  Get 
Ihee  out  from  thy  country,  and  fiom  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  faM>er*8  houee,  and  I  will  make  thy  name 
« and  thou  shalt  be  a  bleaeing.**  *<  Yee,"  continned 


fleet, 

theoU 


old  man,  "  I  treat  it  will  be  thua  with  thee,  my 
dear  Philip,  my  diaciplo,  and  my  jov."*  Melancthon 
•cknowled^  the  voice  of  Ghxl  in  thia  eummona.  All 
the  nniveraity  ^ieved  at  hia  depaitnre  :  yet  were  there 
aome  wbo  envied  and  hated  him.  He  bede  farewell 
to  hia  native  place,  exclaiming,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done !"    He  waa  then  one-and-twenty. 

Melancthon  performed  the  journey  on  horMback,  in 
company  with  aome  Saxon  merchanta,  aa  in  the  deaert 
the  traveller  joina  a  caravan :  for,  aa  Reuchlin  eaya, 
**  he  knew  neither  the  roada  nor  the  towna  they  had  to 
paaa  through."!  At  Auga&uig  he  waited  on  the  elector, 
who  waa  atopping  there.  At  Nuremberg  be  made 
•cquainUnce  with  the  excellent  Pirckheimer,  and  at 
Leipsic  with  the  learned  Grecian,  Moeellanoa.  The 
nniversity  of  thia  latter  city  gave  a  feaat  in  hia  honour. 
The  repaat  waa  truly  academical.  A  varietv  of  diahea 
were  introduced  in  aucceaaion,  and  aa  each  waa  put 
upon  the  table,  one  of  the  professora  aroae  and  addreaaed 
a  atudied  Latin  apeech  to  Melancthon.  The  latter 
anawored  impromptu.  At  laat,  tired  of  ao  much  elo- 
quence, he  said :  *'  My  learned  frienda,  auflfer  me  to 
aoawer  once  for  all  to  your  orationa ;  for  being  entirely 
jnprepared,  I  am  unable  to  infuae  into  my  repliea  ao 
much  varietv  aa  you  have  introduced  in  youraddreaaea.*' 
After  thia  the  diahea  were  brought  in  without  the  ec- 
compauyiiig  orationa.t 

Melancthon  arrived  at  Wittembeiv  on  the  25th  of 
Auguat,  1618,  two  daya  after  Leo  A.  had  aigned  the 
brief  addreaaed  to  CajeUn,  and  the  letter  to  die  elec- 
tor. 

The  profeaaora  of  Wittemberg  did  not  receive  Me- 
lancthon ao  gracioualy  aa  thoae  of  Leipsic  had  done. 
Their  firat  impreaaion  of  him  did  not  anawer  the  ez- 
oectation  they  had  formed.  They  beheld  a  younff  man, 
who  looked  even  younger  than  he  really  waa,'oramali 
stature,  and  of  a  ahy  and  timid  demeanour.  la  thia 
the  famona  Doctor,  thought  they,  that  the  great  men 
of  our  day,  anch  aa  Eraamua  and  Reuchlin,  ao  highly 
extol  t  .  .  .  .  Neither  Luther,  to  whom  he  firat  intro- 
duced himaelf,  nor  Luther'a  coUeaguea,  conceived  any 
great  hopea  of  hint,  when  they  remarked  hia  youth,  hia 
diffidence,  and  hia  retiring  mannera. 

On  die  89th  of  Ao^at,  being  four  daya  after  hia 
azrival,  he  delivered  hia  inaugural  diacourae.  The 
whole  university  waa  convened  on  the  occaaion.  The 
lad,^  aa  Luther  calla  him,  apoke  auch  elegant  Latin, 
snd  manifcated  ao  much  learning,  ao  cultivated  an  un- 
deratanding,  and  auch  aound  judgment,  that  all  hia  audi- 
tora  were  aatoniahed. 

•  When  he  had  concluded  hia  apeech,  all  ciowded 
around  him  to  offer  their  congratuiationa ;  but  no  one 
felt  more  delighted  than  Luther.  He  haatened  to  com- 
Bunioate  to  hia  frienda  the  aentimenta  of  hia  heart 
"  Melancthon,"  aaid  he,  writing  to  Spalatin  on  the  Slat 
of  Auguat,  '*  delivered,  only  four  daya  after  hia  arrival, 
so  beautiful  and  learned  an  oration,  that  it  waa  heard 
by  all  with  approbation  and  aatoniahment.  We  aoon 
got  over  the  prejudicea  we  had  conceived  from  hia  per- 

*  Meum  opnt  et  memn  aolaUnm.    (Coip.  Raf.  i.  SS.) 

t  Dai  W«gi  and  dar  Orte  anbekannt    (lUd.  80 ) 

j  Camar.  Vita  MeL  96. 

I  Pnar  et  adol^aontiaaa,  ai  tBtatam  oonMderac    (L.  Epp. 


,  we  BOW  eal«l  s»A  nimm  hm  mS^ 
We  diank  die  prince  end  youieelf  for  thm 
aervice  you  have  done  ua.  I  can  wiak  lor  do  bettac 
Greek  maeter.  But  I  fear  that  oar  poor  fere  will  not 
aoit  hia  delicate  frame,  and  that  we  shall  not  keep  him 
long  with  oa  on  account  of  the  email neas  of  lue  al- 
lowance. I  beer  that  the  people  of  Leipzic  are  alreody 
ing  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  him  off  Iraan 
'  iware,  my  dear  SpalatiL,  of  deapiaing  this  yootik, 
The  yonnff  man  ia  wortny  of  the  higfaeat  honour.'** 

MelaneSion  began  at  once  to  eipound  Homer,  and 
St.  Paura  l^piade  to  Titua.  He  waa  fuU  of  ardoar. 
**I  will  uae  every  endeavour,'*  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
**  to  win  the  favour  of  thoae  at  Wittemberg,  who  love 
learning  and  virtue."  Four  daya  after  hu  inao^an- 
tion,  Luther  again  wrote  to  Spalatin : 

"  I  commend  to  your  special  regard  that  moeC  learned 
and  veiy  amiable  Grecian,  Philip.  Hia  leetore  room 
ia  alwaya  crowded.  All  the  theologiana,  eepecialiy, 
attend  hia  lecturea.  He  puta  them  all,  whether  they 
be  in  die  upper,  the  lower,  or  the  middle  claaaes,  upon 
learning  Greek."t 

Melancthon,  on  hia  part,  felt  be  could  return  Latber's 
affection.  He  aoon  ^iacemed  in  him  a  kindness  of 
diapoaition,  a  atrength  of  mind,  a  courage,  and  a  wis- 
dom, which  till  then  be  had  never  found  in  any  naaa. 
He  revered  and  loved  him.  "  If  there  be  any  one.** 
aaid  he, "  that  I  love  and  embrace  wiUi  my  whole  heert, 
it  ia  Martin  Luther."t 

With  auch  feelinga  did  Luther  and  Melancthon  ii 
and  their  friendahip  continued  till  death.  We 
aufficiently  admire  the  goodneaa  and  wiadom  of  God, 
in  bringing  together  two  men  ao  different,  and  yet  as 
neceaaary  to  each  other.  Melancthon  waa  aa  remark- 
able for  calmneaa,  prudence,  and  gentleneaa,  aa  Ludicr 
waa  for  wisdom,  impetuoaity,  and  eneigy.  liuther 
communicated  vigour  to  Melancthon  :-^MelancthoB 
moderated  Lather.  Tbey  were  like  poaitive  and  nega^ 
tive  egenu  in  electricity,  by  whoae  reciprocal  action  aa 
equilibrium  ia  maintained.  If  Melancthon  had  not 
been  at  Luther'a  aide,  the  torrent  might  havo  over- 
flowed ita  banks :  —when  Luther  waa  not  by,  Melanc- 
thon faltered,  and  gave  way  even  where  he  ought  notf 
— Luther  did  much  by  power: — ^Melancthon  did  no 
loaa,  perhapa,  by  following  a  alower  and  gender  me- 
thod. Both  were  upright,  open-hearted,  and  generooa ; 
both,  full  of  love  for  the  word  of  eternal  life,  proclaimed 
it  with  a  fidelity  and  devotion  which  governed  their 
whole  Uvea.  # 

Melancthon*a  appearance  wrought  a  revolution,  not 
merely  in  Wittemberg,  but  throughout  Germany  and  the 
learned  worid.  The  study  he  h^  applied  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  clasaica,  and  to  philoaophy,  had  given  an  or- 
der, cleameaa,  and  preciaion  to  hia  ideaa,  which  diffuaed 
on  the  aubjecta  he  bandied  a  new  liffht  and  an  iodeacri- 
bable  beauty.  The  aweet  apirit  of  the  Goapel  fertilized 
and  animated  all  hia  reflectiona ;  and,  in  nia  lecturea, 
the  drieat  aciencea  appeared  clothed  with  a  grace  that 
charmed  all  hearera.  The  ateriliiy  that  the  acholaatic 
philoaophy  had  apread  over  inatruction  waa  gone,  a  new 
method  of  teaching  and  of  atudy  waa  introduced  by  Me- 
lancthon. '*  ThaniEa  to  him,"  aaya  a  diaUoguiahad  hia- 
torian  of  Germany,il  '*  Wittemberg  became  the  achq^ 
of  the  nation." 

*  L.  Epp.  i.  UA. 

f  Summoi  com  madiia  et  infiinii  stndioioi  Ihcit  greeitatiflL 
(L  £pp.  i.  140.| 

t  MarUnom,  uomnino  in  rehu  hamaaia  qiiidqnam,  vih» 
mentiaaime  diUgo,  et  aoimo  integenimo  eomploctor.  (Mai 
Epp.  i.  411.) 

\  Calvin,  writing  to  Sleidaa,  Sbaanraa:  "Doaftinoa  aaai 
fortiore  ipirith  ln«tniat,  na  giavan  sx  4i|aa  tisddltats>otvsni 
■enUat poateritas "  ^   "^^^1^ 
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ILvTOSaBi  AND  ME[ANCTHON--OTAUF[TZ  TO  8PALAT1N. 


The  iayJn  thtt  M«lanethoii  gtr*  to  IaUmt,  id  hk 
work  of  tnntlAtiiig  the  Bible,  ie  one  of  the  inbit  memo- 
nUe  circumstADcee  of  the  friendahip  between  tfaeee 
gieat  men.  As  eaity  u  1617,  Lother  had  made  some 
attempts  toward  that  translation.  He  got  together  as 
many  Greek  and  Latin  books  as  he  could  collect 
With  the  aid  of  his  dear  Philip,  his  laboor  now  pro- 
ceeded with  fresh  energy.  Luther  obliged  Melaocthon 
to  take  part  in  his  researches ;  consnlted  him  in  difficult 
passages ;  and  the  work,  which  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  grandest  works  of  the  Reformer,  adfanced  more 
securely  and  rapidly  to  its  completion. 

Doubtless,  the  arriTal  of  Melancthoo  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  brought  with  it  a  sweet  relaxation  to  the 
miud  of  Lother.  Doubtless,  in  the  delightful  expsn< 
Bion  of  a  new  friendship,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Bi- 
blical studies,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  fresh 
seal,  he  sometimes  altogether  forgot  Rome,  Prierias, 
Leo,  and  that  ecclesiastical  court,  before  which  he  was 
to  appear.  Yet  these  were  brief  moments  that  soon 
paasied  away.  His  thoughts  were  ever  reverting  to  the 
awful  tribuual  before  which  he  was  cited  by  the  influence 
of  his  imphicablo  enemies.  With  what  terror  would 
not  the  Uiought  have  filled  a  soul  desiring  aught  but 
the  triumph  of  truth !  But  Luther  did  not  tremble  in 
the  prospect  of  it :  full  of  trust  in  the  faithfulness  and 
power  of  God  be  remained  firm :  and  was  ready  to 
Bxpose  himself  alone  to  the  wrath  of  enemies  more 
terrible  than  thoee  who  had  brought  Huss  to  the  stake. 

A  few  da^s  after  the  arrival  of  Melancthon,  aod  be- 
'ore  the'  decision  of  the  Pope,  which  removed  the  cits- 
ion  of  Lother  from  Rome  to  Augsburg,  could  be 
mown,  Luther  wrote  thus  to  Spalatin :«-"  I  do  not 
isk  our  sovereign  to  do  the  least  thing  in  defence  of 
ny  theses — I  am  willing  to  be  delivered  op,  and  cast 
lone  into  the  hands  of  all  my  adversaries.  Let  him 
uffer  the  storm  to  exhaust  all  its  rase  on  me.  What 
have  undertaken  to  defend,  I  hope  I  shall,  by  Christ's 
elp,  be  enabled  to  maintain.  As  to  foreet  we  must 
eeds  yield  to  that,  but  without  forsaking  the  troth."* 

Luther's,  courage  communicated  itself  to  others, 
^he  gentlest  and  nioet  timid,  beholding  the  danger  that 
ireatened  the  witness  of  the  truth,  found  language 
jU  of  energy  and  indignation.  The  prudent  and  pa- 
ific  Staupitz  wrote  to  8palatin  on  the  7th  September : 
'  Do  not  cease  to  exhort  the  Prince,  our  master,  not  to 
e  dismayed  by  the  roaring  of  the  lions. 

"  Let  the  Pnnce  make  a  stand  for  the  truth,  without 
9garding  Lother,  or  Steopits,  or  the  order.  Let  there 
e  at  least  one  place  where  we  may  speak  freely  and 
3arlessly.  I  know  that  the  plague  of  Babylon  (I  had 
Imost  said,  of  Rome,)  is  let  loose  against  all  who  attack 
tie  corruptions  of  those  who  bet^y  Christ  for  ffsin. 
,  myself,  have  seen  a  preacher  of  the  truth  pulled  out 
f  his  pulpit,  and,  though  on  a  saint's  day,  bound  and 
ragged  to  prison.  Others  have  witnessed  still  grea- 
Br  atrocities.  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  per- 
nade  his  Higness  to  continue  in  his  present  senti- 
ients.'»t 

The  order  for  his  appearance  at  Augsburg,  before 
ie  cardinal  legate,  at  lensth  arrived.  It  was  now 
rith  one  of  the  princea  of  the  Roman  Church  that 
iUther  had  to  do.  All  his  friends  besought  him  not 
3  set  out. I  They  feared  that  a  snare  might  bo  laid 
3r  him  on  his  journey,  or  a  design  formed  against  his 
fe.  Some  set  about  finding  a  place  of  concealment 
sr  him.  Staupits  himself,  the  timid  Staupits,  was 
noved  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
bat  brother,  Martin,  whom  be  had  drawn  forth  from  the 
bscurity  of  the  cloister,  and  launched  upon  the  agiu- 
ed  sea  where  his  life  was  now  in  peril.    Ah !  would 

*  L.  Epp.  L  p.  139.  f  Jen.  Aug.  L  p.  884. 
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it  not  htTO  been  better  for  that  poor  broliMr  lo  bavt 
remained  all  his  lifo  unknown  1  It  is  too  late  now. 
Yet  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  him.  Accoid- 
ingly  he  wrote  to  him  from  hia  convent  at  Saliborg, 
on  the  15th  Septeiaber,  imploring  him  to  flee  and  tako 
refuge  with  him.    *'  It  aeems  to  me,"  said  he,  **  that 


the  whole  world  ie  op  in  arms,  and  combined  against 
the  truth.  Even  so  was  the  crocified  Jesus  hated  !  I 
see  not  that  you  have  anything  else  to  expect  than 
persecution.  Ere  long,  no  one,  without  the  Pope's 
permission,  will  be  allowed  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
snd  to  learn  Christ  from  them,  which  yet  is  Christ's 
injunction.  Tour  friends  are  few  in  number.  God 
grant  to  those  few  friends  courage  to  declare  them-  ,* 
selves  in  opposition  to  your  formidable  enemies !  Tour 
most  prudent  course  is  to  leave  Wittemberg  for  a  tune, 
and  come  and  reside  with  me.  Then — ^let  us  live  and 
die  together.  This  is  also  the  Prince's  opinion,"  adda 
Suupitz.* 

From  different  quarters  Luther  received  alarming 
information.  Count  Albert,  of  Mansfeldt,  sent  him  a 
message  to  abstain  from  setting  out,  because  eome 
great  nobles  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  seiao 
and  strangle,  or  drown  him.t  But  nothing  cooht 
shake  his  resolution.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  Vicar 
general's  offer. — He  will  not  go  and  hide  in  the  con- 
vent of  Salzburg — he  will  continue  faithfully  on  that 
stormy  stsge  where  the  hi^d  of  God  has'  placed  him. 
It  is  by  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  opposers,  by  loudly 
proclaiming  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  truth  is  advanced.  Why  then 
should  he  flee  1  He  is  not  of  those  who  draw  back 
unto  perdition,  but  of  those  who  believe  to  the  saving 
of  their  souls.  That  word  of  the  Master,  whom  he 
is  resolved  to  serve  and  love  continually,  reaounds  in 
his  heart :  "Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 

3."  Everywhere,  in  the  history  of  Luther,  and  of 
the  Reformation,  do  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of 
that  interpid  spirit,  that  elevated  morality,  that  bound* 
less  charity,  which  the  first  establisbment  of  Christi- 
anity had  exhibited  to  the  world.  *'  I  am  like  Jeremiah,'* 
said  Luther,  at  the  moment  we  are  speaking  of-^"  *  a 
man  of  strife  and  contention ;'  but  the  more  they  in- 
crease their  threatenings,  the  more  the^  multiply  my 
]oy.  My  wife  and  children  are  well  provided  for.  My 
lands  and  houses,  and  all  my  goods,  are  safe.t  They 
have  ahready  torn  to  pieces  my  honour  and  my  good 
name.  All  I  have  left  is  my  wretched  body — let  Uiem 
have  it — they  will  then  shorten  my  life  by  a  few  hours. 
But  as  to  my  soul — they  shall  not  have  that.  He, 
who  resolves  to  bear  the  word  of  Christ  to  the  world, 
must  expert  death  at  everv  hour— for  onr  spouse  is  a 
bloody  husband  unto  us."{ 

The  Elector  was  then  at  Augsbuiff.  Shortly  before 
be  left  that  city  and  the  Diet,  he  pledged  himself  to 
the  Legate,  that  Luther  should  appear  before  him. 
Spalatin  wrote  to  his  friend,  by  direction  of  the  Prince 
that  the  Pope  had  named  a  commission  to  hear  him  ic 
Germany  ;  that  the  Elector  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
carried  to  Rome — and  desired  him  to  prepare  to  set 
out  for  Auffshnrg.  Luther  resolved  to  obey,  "the 
information  he  had  received  from  Count  Mansfeldt  in- 
duced him  to  ask  Frederic  for  a  safe-conduct.  Tho 
latter  replied,  that  it  was  not  needed,  and  aent  him 
only  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  counsellors  of  Augsburg.    He  at  tha 

f  Ut  vel  sbranpUer,  vel  hupOMV  ad  mortsn.  CI«.Epp.L 
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same  time,  forwarded  some  money  for  hie  loarney,  and 
the  Reformer,  poor  and  unprotecked,  set  forth  on  foot, 
to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  his  adversaries.* 

With  what  feeling  must  he  have  quitted  Witteip- 
berg,  and  directed  his  steps  toward  Augsburg,  where 
the  Pope*s  legate  awaited  him !  The  object  of  hit 
journey  was  not  like  that  to  Heidelberg — a  friendly 
meeting — he  was  about  to  appear,  without  any  aafe- 
.  conduct,  before  the  delegate  of  Rome ;  perhaps  he  was 

ring  to  meet  death.  Sut  his  faith  was  not  in  word, 
was  in  truth.  Therefore  it  was,  that  it  gave  him 
peace ;  and  he  advanced  without  fear,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  Gospel. 

He  reached  Weimar  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers. 
One  ot  the  monks  could  not  take  bis  eyes  off  him. 
This  was  Mydonios.  It  was  the  6r8t  time  he  had  seen 
Luther.  He  wished  to  approach  him,  and  whispered 
that  he  owed  to  him  the  peace  of  his  soul,  and  that  all 
his  desire  was  to  labour  with  him.  But  Myconius  was 
closely  watched  by  his  superiors,  and  was  not  permit- 
ted to  speak  to  Luther. t 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  then  held  his  court  at  Wei- 
mar, and  it  is  probable  that,  on  that  account,  the  Cor- 
deliers received  the  Doctor.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
was  the  festival  of  St.  Michael — Luther  said  mass,  and 
was  even  invited  to  preach  in  the  Castle  Chapel.  It 
was  a  mark  of  favour  that  Ub  Prince  took  pleasure  in 
conferring  upon  him.  He  preaohed  from  an  oyerflow- 
ing  heart,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  on  the  text  of 
the  day,  which  is  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  ch.  xviii.  verses 
1  to  II.  He  spoke  strongly  against  hypocrites,  and 
anch  as  boast  of  their  own  righteousness.  But  he  eaid 
not  a  word  of  the  angels,  though  it  was  the  invariable 
custom  to  do  so  on  St.  Michaers  day. 

The  courage  of  the  Doctor,  who  was  repairing  quietly 
on  foot  to  attend  a  aummons,  which,  for  so  many  before 
him  had  been  a  summons  to  die,  astonished  those  who 
beheld  him.  Interest,  wonder,  and  compasaion,  sue- 
c«»ively  took  possession  of  their  hearts.  John  Kest- 
ner,  provisor  of  the  Cordeliers,  struck  with  apprehen- 
sion at  the  thought  of  the  dangera  that  awaited  hit  guest, 
eaid :  "  My  brother,  you  have  to  meet  Italians  at 
Augsburff.  They  are  shrewd  people,  subtle  antago- 
nists, and  will  ffive  you  enough  to  do.  I  fear  you  will 
not  be  able  to  defend  your  cause  against  them.  They 
will  cast  you  into  the  fire,  and  the  lames  will  consume 
you."t  Luther  answered  gravely  :  "  My  dear  friend, 
pray  to  our  Lord  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  and  put  up 
a  pater  noster  for  me,  and  for  his  dear  child  Jesus,  whose 
cause  is  mine — that  he  may  be  favourable  to  kirn.  If 
He  maintains  bis  cause,  mine  is  aafe ;  but  if  He  will 
not  maintain  it,  certainly  it  is  not  in  me  to  maintain  it ; 
and  it  is  He  who  will  bear  the  dishonour.*' 

Luther^  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  and  arrived  at 
Nuremberg.  Being  about  to  present  himself  before  a 
prince  of  the  church,  he  wished  to  make  a  suitable 
appearance.  The  drese  he  wore  waa  old,  and  much 
the  worse  for  his  journey.  He  therefore  borrowed  a 
monk's  frock  of  his  faithful  friend  Wenceslas  Link, 
the  preacher  at  Nuremberg. 

Doubtless  Luther  did  not  call  on  Link  alone,  but 
visited  his  other  friends  at  Nuremberg,  and  among  them 
Scheurl,  the  town-clerk,  Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated 
painter,  (to  whose  memory  that  town  is  at  this  time 
erecting  a  statue,)  and  othera.  He  was  confirmed  in 
his  resolution  by  his  intercourse  with  these  excellent 

*  Yeni  igitor  pedester  et  pauper  Augostam.  (L.  0pp. 
lat.  in  prKt) 
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ones  of  the  earth,  whilst  many  monks  as  well  as  lait^ 
caught  the  alarm  at  hia  journey,  and  besought  hioa  t<» 
^ura  ^ftck.    The  letters  he  wrote  from  this  town  breathe 
the  spirit  which  then  animated  him  :  "  I  find,**  said  ha, 
*'  men  of  cc  hardly  spirit,  who  wish  to  persuade  me  do% 
to  go  to  Augsburg ;  but  I  am  determined  to  go  on.    May 
the  Lord's  will  be  done  !    Even  at  Augsburg,  and  ik. 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  Christ  reigns.     Let   Chrtsfc 
be  exalted,  and  the  death  of  Luther,  or  any  other  sinner, 
is  of  little  moment.     As  it  is  written  ;  '  may  the  God 
of  my  salvation  be  exalted  !'   Farewell !    persevere, 
stand  fast,  for  we  must  be  rejected  either  by  men  or 
by  God  :  but  God  is  true,  and  man  is  a  liar.*** 

Link,  and  Leonard,  an  Augustine  monk,  could  not 
bear  to  let  Luther  encounter  alone  the  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  They  knew  his  disposition,  and  that 
overflowing  as  he  was,  with  self-devotion  and  courage, 
he  would  probably  be  wantinff  in  prudence.  They 
therefore  accompanied  him.  When  they  were  within 
five  leagues  of  Augsburg,  Luther,  who  was  no  doubt 
suffering  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind,  was  seized  with  violent  paina  in  the 
stomach.  He  thought  he  should  die.  His  two  friends; 
much  alarmed,  engaged  a  wa^?on.  They  arrived  at 
Augsburg  in  the  evening  of  Fnday,  the  7th  of  October, 
and  alighted  at  the  convent  of  the  Augustines.  La- 
ther  was  much  exhausted  ;  but  he  rapidly  recovered  ; 
and  doubtless  his  faith  and  the  vivacity  of  bis  miod 
greatly  conduced  to  his  restoration  to  health. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had  aeeo 
any  one,  Luther,  desiring  to  show  every  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  Legate,  begged  Wenceslas  Link  to  eo  to 


his  house,  to  announce  that  he  was  in  Augsbuig. 
Link  did  so,  and  respectfullv  intimated  to  the  Cardind, 
on  behalf  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  that  the  latter 
waa  ready  to  appear  before  him  whenever  he  should 
require  hia*attendance.  De  Vio  was  rejoiced  at  this 
intelligence.  At  length,  then,  he  had  the  hot-headed 
heretic  in  his  power ;  he  inwardly  resolved  that  he 
ahould  not  leave  Augsburg  as  he  had  entered  it.  At 
the  same  time  that  Link  waited  upon  the  liOgate,  the 
monk,  Leonard,  went  to  announce  to  Staupitz,  Lather's 
arrival  at  Augsburg.  The  Vicar- General  had  previous^ 
written  to  the  Doctor,  to  say  he  would  certainly  visit 
him  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  Luther  lost  no  time  in  in- 
forming him  of  his  presence.! 

The  Diet  was  over.  The  Emperor  and  the  Electon 
had  already  left  the  place.  The  Emperor,  it  ia  true, 
had  not  finally  taken  hia  departure,  but  was  hunting  in 
the  environs.  The  representative  of  Ronve  alone  re- 
mained at  Augsburg.  Had  Luther  arrived  whilst  the 
Diet  was  sitting,  he  would  have  met  powerful  frienda ; 
but  everything  now  seemed  likely  to  yield  before  the 
papal  authority. 

The  Judge  before  whofh  Luther  waa  to  appear  was 
not  of  a  character  to  calm  his  apprehenaions.  Thomsi 
de  Vio,  who  waa  aurnamed  Caietan,  from  the  town  <f 
Gaela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  was  bor 
(1469,)  was  one  of  whom  great  expectations  had  beev 
entertained  from  his  youth.  At  sixteen  he  had  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press wish  of  his  parenta.  He  had  afterward  become 
general  of  his  order,  and  cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  whatk  boded  ill  to  Luther,  the  learned  Doctor  wu 
one  of  the  most  zealous  advocatea  of  that  acholastic 
theology  which  the  Reformer  had  ao  severely  handled. 
His  learning,  the  austerity  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
purity  of  hia  morals,  insured  to  him  an  influence  and 
authority  in  Germany,  which  other  Roman  courtiers 

*Tltat  Chriitnt;  moriatur  Martfaius ....  (WelsaiaaBi 
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vroM  not  eanly  have  •cquirad.  It  ww  to  b»  reputa- 
Uon  for  sauctitv,  no  doobt,  that  he  owed  bia  appoint- 
ment. Rome  bad  calculated  that  tbia  would  admirably 
serve  bar  purpoaea.  Tbaa  even  tbe  good  qu^itiea  of 
Cajetan  made  him  atill  more  formidable.  Beaidee,  tbe 
iffaix  intruated  to  him  waa  bj  no  meaaa  a  complicated 
3De.  Luiber  waa  already  declared  a  heretic.  If  be 
ivould  not  retract,  tbe  Legate's  doty  muat  be  to  aend 
lim  to  prison ;  and,  if  be  eecaped,  to  viait  with  excom- 
munication  aoch  aa  aboald  dare  to  receive  him.  This 
Dvas  the  course  which  tbe  dignitary,  before  whom  Lu- 
sher was  cited,  was  aHtborised  to  take  on  behalf  of 
Rome.* 

The  Reformer  had  recruited  bis  strength  by  a  night's 
■est.  On  tbe  morning  of  Saturday,  the  Stb  of  October, 
\e  began  to  reflect  on  bis  strange  situation.  He  was 
-esignod,  and  was  patiently  waiting  till  Qod's  will 
should  be  manifested  by  tbe  prosress  of  events ;  be 
lid  not  wait  long.  A  person,  unknown  to  him,  sent 
lim  word,  as  if  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  that  he 
was  coming  to  visit  him,  ad  vising  him  to  avoid  appear- 
ing before  tbe  Legate  till  he  had  seen  him.  The  roee- 
sage  came  from  an  Italian  courtier,  named  Urban  de 
Serra  Longa,  who  had  often  visited  Germany  as  envoy 
from  the  Margrave  of  Montferrat  He  had  known  the 
Elector  of  Suoav,  at  whose  court  he  had  been  accre- 
dited, and  after  the  Maigrave's  death,  he  had  attached 
bimself  to  tbe  Cardinal  de  Vio. 

The  art  and  address  of  this  courtier  preeented  the 
nost  striking  contrast  to  the  noble  frankness  and  gen- 
srous  integrity  of  Luther.  The  Italian  soon  arrived 
It  the  monastery  of  tbe  Augostioes.  Tbe  Cardinal 
lad  sent  hio^  to  sound  the  Reformer,  and  to  prepare 
lim  for  the  recantation  expected  from  him.  Serra 
iiOnga  imagined  that  bia  long  residence  in  Germany 
rave  him  an  advantage  over  the  other  courtiers  of  the 
agate's  train ;  he  expected  to  make  short  work  with 
his  German  monk.  He  arrived,  attended  by  two  ser- 
ants,  and  professed  to  have  come,  of  his  own  accord, 
roin  friendship  for  a  favourite  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
nd  out  of  love  to  the  Church.  After  having  saluted 
^uthcr  with  many  professions  the  diplomatist  added, 
a  ti  tone  of  s Section  : 

*'  I  am  come  to  offer  you  prudent  and  good  advice, 
tlake  your  peace  with  the  church.  Submit  unreaerved- 
y  to  the  Cardinal.  Retract  your  calamnies.  Recoi- 
ect  the  abbot  Joachim,  of  Fk>rence ;  he,  as  you  know, 
lad  put  forth  heresies,  and  yet  he  was  afterward  de- 
lared  no  heretic,  becauae  he  letiaeted  his  errors." 

Luther  intimated  his  intention  of  standing  upon  his 
lefeoce. 

Skrka.  LoiiaA.--^"  Bewaro  of  that.  Would  yon 
(resume  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Legate  of  his  Ho- 
iness  V* 

LuTHSB. — **  If  they  can  prove  to  me  that  I  have 
aoght  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Romish  Church,  I  will 
>e  my  own  Jo^e,  and  immediately  -retract.  But  tbe 
aain  point  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Legate  relies 
nore  on  tbe  authority  of  St.  Thomas  thsn  the  faith 
vill  sanction.  If  he  does,  I  shall  certainly  not  submit 
0  him.** 

Sbrba  Lonoa.— **  Oh,  oh !  you  intend,  then,  to  of- 
er  him  bsttle  V* 

Upon  this  the  Italian  began  to  nee  language  which 
!juiher  designates  as  horrible.  He  asserted,  that  one 
eight  maintain  false  propositions,  if  ibey  only  brought 
0  money  and  filled  the  strong  box ;  that  all  discussion 
n  the  universities  concerning  the  Pope's  authority 
was  to  be  avojded  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
(ound  doctrii'A  that  the  Pontiff  might,-!  l^  %  nod,  alter 
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or  suppress  articles  of  faith ;  with  much  more  in  li» 
same  strain.  But  the  crafty  lulian  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  forgetting  himself ;  he  resumed  his  foroMi 
gentlenees,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Luthnr  to 
submit  to  tbe  Legate  in  every  thins,  and  to  retract  W 
doctrine,  his  theses,  and  the  oathsoe  had  taken. 

The  Doctor,  who  at  first  bad  given  some  credit  to 
the  fair  professions  of  the  orator  urban,  (as  be  calb  him 
in  his  narrative,)  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  very 
hollow,  and  that  he  was  much  more  in  the  tntereet  ef 
Uie  Legate  than  in  his.  He  therefore  spoke  with  m- 
ther  more  reserve,  and  contented  himself  with  saying, 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  be  bundle  and  obedient, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  point  in  which  he  might 
be  shewn  to  be  in  error.  At  these  words  Serra  Loi^ 
exclaimed,  exuHingly :  "  I  will  go  directly  to  the  Le- 
gate, and  you  will  follow  me  presently.  Every  thing 
will  go  well,  and  it  will  be  soon  settled."* 

He  took  his  leave,  and  the  Saxon  monk,  who  had 
more  diacemment  than  the  Roman  courtier,  thought 
within  himself:  "This  crafty  Sinon  has  been  poorly 
trained  by  his  Greeks."t  Luther  was  divided  between 
hope  and  fear.  Yet  hope  prevailed.  The  visit  of 
Serra  Longa,  whom  he  afterward  calls  a  foolish  med- 
dler.t  and  bis  strange  assertions,  aroused  his  courage. 

The  different  counsellors,  and  other  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Augaborg,  to  whom  the  Elector  had  re- 
commended Luther,  were  all  eager  to  visit  a  man 
whose  name  already  resounded  through  all  Germany. 
Peutinger,  the  Imperial  eounkellor,  one  of  the  meat 
distinguished  patricians  in  the  city,  and  who  often  in- 
vited Luther  to  his  table,  the  counsellor  Lsngemantel, 
Doctor  Aoerbach  of  Leipzig,  and  the  two  brothers 
Adelmann,  both  canons,  with  several  others,  repsired 
to  the  convent  of  the  Aogustines.  With  cord ial  friend- 
ahip  they  accosted  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had 


uken  a  long  journey  to  deliver  himaelf  up  to  the  agents 
me.     "  Have  you  a  aafe-conducti"  aa' 
No,"  replied  the  intrepid  monk.     "  What  boldness  f" 
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they  exclaimed.  "  This,"  said  Luther,  **  was  a  civil 
phrase,  to  express  my  fool- hardiness."  All  ioined  in 
entreating  him  not  to  go  to  the  ^gf^  without  first 
obtaining  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  himself. 
It  is  probable  that  something  had  already  transpired 
concerning  the  papal  brief,  of  which  the  Legate  was 
ths  bearer. 

"  But  I  came  to  Auseborg  without  a  safe-conduct," 
replied  Luther,  **  and  I  met  with  no  harm." 

**  Tbe  Elector,"  resumed  Langemantel,  with  affen- 
tionate  earnestness,  "  commended  you  to  our  care ; 
you  ought,  therefore,  to  follow  our  directions." 

Doctor  Aoerbach  added  his  entreaties  to  those  of 
IjsngementeL  *'  We  know,*'  said  be,  "  that  the  Car- 
dinal is,  in  his  heart,  enraged  against  yon  to  the  great-' 
est  degree.^    We  most  not  trust  these  Italians.^il 

The  canon,  Adelmann,  spoke  to  tbe  same  effect : 
"  They  have  sent  you  without  protection,"  said  he, ' 
"  and  they,have  neglected  to  provide  you  with  tbe  very 
thing  which  you  most  need."T 

His  friends  took  upon  themselves  to  obtain  the  ne-- 
cesaary  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor.  They  then 
proceeded  to  tell  Luther  how  many  pci'son%of  conse- 
queoee  were  fsvoorably  disposed  toward  him.  "  Tim 
French  miniater  himaelf,  who  left  Augsburs  a  few  days 
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ago,  spoke  of  you  most  honourably."** 
stmck  Luther,  and  he  remembered  it  afterward. 
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tome  of  the  oiMt  remaikabl*  eUiieiM  of  one  of  the  fint 
oities  in  the  empire  wore  alreedy  gained  over  to  the 
RelbniietioD. 

Their  coDverMtioii  had  reached  this  point,  when 
Sena  Longa  retaroed  : — '*  Gome,'*  eaid  he  to  Lather, 
**  the  Cardmal  is  waiting  for  too.  I  will  myaelf  con- 
duct you  to  him.  Bat  firat  let  me  tell  you  how  yon 
muat  appear  in  his  presence.  When  yon  enter  the 
loom  where  he  is  sitting,  yoa  most  prostrate  yourself 
with  your  face  to  the  ground ;  when  he  tells  you  to 
rise,  you  must  kneel  before  him,  and  yon  most  not 
etend  erect  till  he  orden  you  to  do  so.*  Remember 
that  it  is  before  a  prince  of  the  chorch  yon  are  aboot 
to  appear.  As  to  the  rest,  fear  nothing ;  ail  will  soon 
be  settled  without  any  diflkuUy." 

Luther,  who  had  before  premised  to  accompany 
8«n  Longa  whenever  he  sMold  summon  him,  was 
embarrass^.  However,  he  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the 
advice  of  his  Augsburg  friends,  and  said  something  of 
a  sals-conduct. 

**  Beware  of  asking  anything  of  the  sort,"  replied 
6em  Longa,  quickljr ;  *'  you  have  no  need  of  it  what- 
ever. The  Legate  is  well  disposed  toward  you,  and 
unite  ready  to  end  the  affair  amicably.  If  you  ask 
lor  a  safe-conduct,  you  will  spoil  all.*'t 

'*  My  gracious  lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,**  replied 
Luther,  **  recommended  me  to  several  honourable  men 
in  this  town.  They  sdvise  me  not  to  venture  without 
a  safe-conduct :  I  ought  to  follow  their  advice.  Were 
I  "to  neglect  it,  and  anything  should  befal  me,  they 
would  write  to  the  Elector,  my  master,  that  I  would 
Bot  hearken  to  themu*' 

Luther  persisted  in  his  resolotion ;  and  Serra  Longa 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  employer,  and  report  to 
him  the  failure  of  his  mission,  at  the  veiy  moment 
when  he  fancied  it  would  be  crowned  with  success. 

Thus  ended  that  day's  conference  with  the  orator 
of  Montferrat. 

Luther  received  another  invitation,  proceeding  from 
Tory  different  motives.  John  Frosch,  prior  of  the  Car- 
melites, was  an  old  friend.  Two  yean  before,  he  had 
maintained  some  theses,  as  a  licentiate  in  theology, 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  Luther.  He  called  on 
him,  and  pressed  him  to  come  and  stay  with  him.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  the  Doctor  of  all 
Germany  as  his  guest.  Already  men  did  not  fear  to 
render  him  homage  in  the  face  of  Rome ;  already  the 
weak  was  become  the  stronger.  Lather  accepted  the 
inTitation,  and  accordingly  removed  from  the  convent 
of  the  Augnstines  to  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

The  day  did  not  close  without  his  seriously  reflect- 
ing on  his  position.  The  visit  of  Sem  Longa,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  counsellors,  concurred  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood.  Nevertheless,  he  had  Qod  in  heaven  for  his 
protector,  and  in  His  keeping  he  could  sleep  in  peace. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  he  obtained  a  little  more 
not.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  another  kind 
of  fatigue.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  city  but  Dr. 
Luther,  and  all  desired  to  see  (as  he  vnote  to  Melanc- 
thon)  **  the  new  Erostratus  who  had  kindled  so  vast  a 
conflsgralion."  They  crowded  about  him;  and  the 
good  Doctor,  doubtless,  smiled  at  tiiis  strange  excite- 
ment. 

But  he  had  also  to  support  another  sort  of  importu- 
nity. If  there  was  a  general  wish  to  see  him,  there 
was  a  still  greater  desire  lo  hear  him.  He  was  asked 
on  all  sides  to  preach.  Luther  had  do  greater  joy  than 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  He  would  have  rejoiced  to 
preach  Christ  in  this  creat  city,  and  in  the  solemn  cir- 
eomsunces  in  which  he  was  placed.    Bot  on  this,  as 
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on  many  occasions,  he  nanileeled  a  moat  proper 
ing  of  decorum,  and  much  respect  for  his  euponocw. 
He  declined  to  preach,  in  the  fear  that  the  Legate  iBiffiik 
think  he  did  so  to  vex  and  to  bnve  him.  'ftis  iaiode>- 
ntion  and  prudence  were  aaeoredly  as  valoable  instrBc- 
tiona  as  a  sermon. 

However,  the  Caidinal*a  agents  did  not  let  him  rest, 
bat  returned  to  the  chaige.  *«The  Caidinal,'*  said 
they,  ^  sends  yon  aasnnnces  of  his  grace  and  fowoiir  : 
why  are  you  afraid  V  And  they  endeavoored  bj 
eveiy  poesible  argnment  to  pennade  him  to  wait  upon 
the  Legate.  '<  He  is  eo  grscioas,  that  he  to  like  « 
father,**  said  one  of  theee  emissaries.  Bot  anotlwry 
going  close  up  to  him,  whispered  :  ^  Do  not  belaeve 
what  they  eay.  There  is  no  dependence  to  be  pinMecid 
upon  his  woids.***  Lother  perusted  in  hie  reeotntaoii. 
.On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  October, 
Sem  Longa  agam  renewed  hie  persoaaioDe.  The 
courtier  had  mMO  it  a  point  of  homer  to  aeeeeod  in 
his  negotiations.    The  moment  be  entered : 

<«  Why,**he  asked  in  Latin,  **  why  do  yen  not  go  to 
the  Caidinal  1  He  is  expecting  yon  in  the  moot  io- 
dulgent  frame  of  mind.  With  him  the  whole  tyieetioe 
is  summed  up  in  six  letteia :  Rovooa— re£roc(.  Cooie^ 
then,  with  me,  yon  have  nothing  to  fear.** 

Luther  thought  within  himself  that  thoee  vreio  aiz 
very  important  letten ;  bot  vrithont  farther  dieemBioi^ 
he  replied : 

**  As  soon  as  I  have  received  the  safo-coodoet,  I 
will  appear.*' 

Serra  Longa  loet  his  temper  at  these  vwrda.  He 
penisted — he  bronght  forwud  additional  reasoos  for 
compliance.  Bot  Luther  waa  immoveable.  Tlw  Ita- 
lian courtier,  still  irritated,  exclaimed : 

"  You  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  the  Elector  will  take 
op  arms  in  your  favour,  and  riek,  for  yonr  sake,  the 
loss  of  the  dominions  he  inherits  from  hie  ancestors." 

LuTBiB.— "  God  forbid  !'* 

Sbrea  Lonoa. — "  When  idl  forsake  yoo,  mhtere  wM 
you  takerefageV 

LuTHBB,  tffitltiiFf  end  lookhig'  ufward  wtk  tke  eye 
offakhr^''  Under  heaven  I^t 

For  an  instant  Serra  Longa  was  strack  domb  by  this 
sublime  and  unexpected  reply  ;  he  then  continued  * 

"  How  would  you  act  if  you  had  the  Legate,  the 
Pope,  and  all  the  Cardinals  in  your  povrer,  as  they 
have  you,  at  this  moment,  in  thein  t** 

LuTRKB.-— "  I  would  pay  them  all  respect  and  hon- 
our.   But  the  word  of  God  is  with  me— above  all.** 

Sbbba  I^iroA,  kmgkiiHgy  omI  mimmg  9m  tf  kit 
fisngert  backward  anifrnoard,  in  a  mannar  featUar 
to  tke  lialians, — "  Ha !  ha  I  ril  proper  honour !  I  do 
not  believe  a  woid  of  it  !** 

He  then  left  the  house,  leaped  into  hie  saddle,  and 
disappeared. 

Sem  Longa  went  no  more  to  Luther ;  but  he  kmg 
remembered  the  reaistance  he  had  met  wi^  from  the 
Reformer,  and  that  which  his  maeter  was  doomed  soon 
after  to  experience  in  person.  We  shall  find  hira 
again,  at  a  later  period,  loudly  demsndiog  the  blood 
of  Luther. 

Shortly  after  Sem  Longa  had  left  Luther,  the  Ut 
ter  received  the  safe-conduct.  His  friends  had  pro- 
cored  it  from  the  Imperial  counsellora.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  consulted  the  Emperor  on  the  subject, 
as  he  was  not  far  from  A ugsburg.  It  would  even  seem, 
from  what  the  Cardinal  afterward  said,  that,  from  m 
wish  to  avoid  offending  him,  they  had  asked  his  consenl 
to  their  application ;  perhaps  that  may  have  been  tlie 
reason  why  Do  Vio  sounded  Luther  through  Setie 
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Loi^ ;  lor  to  oppose  oponly  the  giTing  him  a  nf»> 
conmiet,  woold  have  diseovered  intentions  that  it  was 
wished  to  conceal  It  seemed  a  safer  policy  to  per- 
suade Lother  himself  to  desist  from  the  demand.  But 
it  soon  became  erident  that  the  Saxon  monk  was  not 
likely  to  yield. 

Lother  was  about  to  appear  before  the  Legate.  In 
nqniring  a  safe-oondnct,  be  did  not  lean  upon  an  arm 
of  flesh,  for  he  well  remembered  that  the  Emperor's 
•ali6>eonduct  had  not  sa?ed  John  Huss  from  the  flames. 
He  only  desired  to  do  his  duty  by  following  the  advice 
'  of  his  master^a  friends.  The  liord  would  decide  his 
cause.  If  God  required  his  life,  he  was  ready,  joyfully, 
to  lay  it  down.  At  this  solemn  moment,  he  felt  the 
deedof  ODfA  more  communicating  with  his  friends,  and 
especially  with  Melancthon,  alnady  so  endeared  to 
him ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  an  intertal  of  leisure 
to  write  to  lam. 

**  Shew  yourself  a  man,"  said  he^  **  as  you  are  ready 
to  do.  Instruct  the  youth  of  our  beloved  country' in 
what  ie  right  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  As 
lor  me,  I  am  going  to  ollhr  up  myself  for  you  and  for 
them,*  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will.  I  prefer  death,  yea, 
even,  what  to  me  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune, 
the  loss  of  your  valued  society,  to  retracting  what  it 
was  my  dutv  lo  teach,  and  peniapo  ruining  by  my  fail- 
ure the  noble  cause  to  which  we  sre  devoted. 

"  Italy  is  involved,  as  Egypt  was  formerly,  in  thick 
daiknesa,  even  darkness  which  may  be  felt.  The 
whole  nation  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  nor  of  what 
pertaine  to  him.  And  yet  tMy  are  our  lords  and  mas- 
ters in  the  faith  and  in  morals.  Thus  the  wrsth  of 
God\  is  fulfilled  amongst  us  ;  as  the  prophet  says,  *  I 
will  give  children  to  m  their  princes,  and  babes  shall 
nde'  over  them.*  Do  your  duty  to  God,  my  dear 
Philip,  and  avert  his  wrath  by  iervent  and  holy  prayer." 
The  Legate,  apprised  that  Luther  would  appear  the 
next  day  before  him,  called  together  those  in  whom  he 
had  confidebce,  both  Italians  and  Germans,  that  he 
night  concert  with  them  how  he  ousht  to  treat  the 
German  monk.  Opinions  were  divided.  One  said, 
<*We  must  compel  him  to  retract."  Another,  **  We 
must  arrest  him  and  throw  him  into  i^ison.''  A  third 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way.  A  fourth,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
rather  to  win  him  over  by  gentleness  and  mildness. 
The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
•tance,  to  make  trial  of  this  last  method.t 

At  length  the  day  of  conference  arrived,  t  The 
Legate,  uiowing  that  Luther  had  declared  himself 
wilting  to  retract  whatever  should  be  proved  contrary 
to  the  truth,  was  sanguine  as  to  the  result ;  he  did  not 
doubt  that  one  of  his  rank  and  learning  would,  without 
much  difficulty,  reclaim  the  monk  to  obedience  to  the 
Church. 

Lother  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Legate,  accom- 
panied by  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  his  friend  and 
taoet,  by  two  friars  of  the  convent,  by  Doctor  Link,  and 
by  an  Augustine,  probably  the  same  that  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Nuremberg.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  Legate's  palace,  when  all  the  Italians,  who  com- 
poaed  ue  train  of  this  Prince  of  the  Church,  flocked 
round  him,  desiring  to  see  the  famoua  Doctor,  and 
preased  him  so  closely  that'  he  could  hardly  proceed. 
Ob  entering  the  room  where  the  Cardinal  was  waiting 
for  him,  Luther  found  him  accompanied  by  the  apos- 
tehcal  nuncio  ind  Serra  Longa.  His  reception  was 
cool,  but  civil ;  end,  according  to  Roman  etiquette. 
Lather,  following  the  instructions  of  Serra  Longs, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Cardinal ;  when  the  latter 
told  him  to  rise,  he  knelt;  and  when  the  command 

•  Ego  pio  iUs  et  voWs  vado  immolarf .    (L.  £pp.  i.  146 .) 
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was  repeated,  he  stood  erect  Several  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguisoed  Italians  of  the  Legate's  household  entered 
the  room,  in  order  to  bo  present  at  the  interview,  im- 
patient to  see  the  German  monk  humble  himself  before 
the  Pope*e  representative. 

The  Legate  was  silent.  He  expected,  says  a  con- 
temporary, that  Luther  would  begin  his  recantation. 
But  Luther  waited  reverently  for  the  Roman  Prince 
to  address  him.  Finding,  however,  that  he  did  not 
open  his  lips,  he  understood  his  silence  as  an  invitation 
to  open  the  business,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

'*Most  worthy  father,  upon  the  summons  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  at  the  desire  of  my  gracious 
Lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  I  appear  before  you  as  a 
humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  holy  Christian  Church ; 
and  I  aoknowle<lge  that  it  was  I  who  published  Uie 
propositions  and  theses  that  are  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
I  am  ready  to  listen  with  all  submission  to  the  chargee 
brought  against  me,  and,  if  I  am  in  error,  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  truth." 

The  Cardinal,  who  had  determined  to  assume  tb» 
tone  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  father  toward  an 
erring  child,  answered  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
commended  Luther*s  humility,  and  expressed  the  joy 
he  felt  on  beholding  it,  saying :  "  My  dear  son,  you 
have  filled  all  Germany  with  commotion  by  your  dia- 
pute  concerning  indulgencea.  I  hAr  that  you  are  a 
doctor  well  skilfod  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  you  have 
many  followers.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  be  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Church,  and  to  have  in  the  Pope  a  mo4 
gracious  lord,  listen  to  me." 

After  this  exordium,  the  legate  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him  all  that  he  expected  of  him,  so  confident  was 
he  of  his  submission  :  *'  Here,**  said  he,  **  are  three 
artlclee  which,  acting  under  the  direction  of  our  most 
holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  I  am  to  propose  to 
you : 

"  First,  you  must  return  to  your  duty  ;  you  must 
acknowledge  your  faults,  and  retract  your  errors,  your 
propositions,  and  sermons.  Secondly,  you  must  pro- 
mise to  abstain  for  the  future,  from  propagating  your 
opinions.  And,  thirdly,  you  must  engage  to  be  more 
discreet,  and  avoid  everything  that  may  grieve  or  dis- 
turb the  church. " 

Luther.-*"  Most  worthy  father,  I  request  to  be 
permitted  to  see  the  Pope's  brief,  by  virtue  of  which 
you  have  received  full  power  to  negotiate  this  affair.*' 
Serra  Longa  and  the  rest  of  the  Italians  of  the  Csr- 
dinaPs  train  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  such  a 
demand  ;  and  although  the  German  monk  had  already 
appeared  to  them  a  strange  phenomenon,  they  were 
completely  disconcerted  at  so  bold  a  speech.  Chrts- 
tisns  familiar  with  the  principles  of  justice  desire  to 
see  them  adhered  to  in  proceedings  against  others  or 
themselves ;  but,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will,  are  much  surprised  when 
required  to  proceed  regulsrly  and  agreeably  to  form 
and  law. 

De  Vio. — "Your  command,  my  son,  cannot  be 
complied  with.  You  have  to  acknowledge  year  er- 
rors ;  to  be  careful  for  the  future  what  you  teach ;  not 
to  return  to  your  vomit ;  so  that  you  may  rest  without 
care  and  anxiety ;  and  then,  actinff  by  the  command 
and  on  the  authority  of  our  most  holy  father  tho  Pope, 
I  will  adjust  the  whole  affair." 

LuTHXB.—**  Deign,  then,  to  inform  me  wherein  I 
have  erred."    • 

At  this  request,  the  Italian  courtiers,  who  had  ex- 
prcteid  to  see  the  poor  German  fall  upon  his  knees  and 
implore  mercy,  were  still  more  astonished  than  before. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  condescended  to  answer 
so  impertinent *i  question.  But  De  Vio,  who  thought 
it  scarcely  generous  to  crush  this  feeble  monk  by  the 
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wsigbft  of  all  bit  tnlboritj,  ud  trotted,  noraovtr,  to 
his  own  letrning  for  obuiniog  to  aaty  victoiy,  con- 
oented  to  tell  Lutber  what  he  was  accused  of,  and  even 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  him.  We  must  do  jus- 
tice to  the  general  of  the  Dominicana.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  ahowed  more  equity,  a  greater 
aense  of  propriety,  and  leas  irritation,  than  have  aob- 
aeqnently  been  exhibited  in  a  majority  of  similar  caa 
He  assumed  a  tone  of  condescension,  and  said : 

**  My  beloved  son  !  there  are  two  propositions  put 
Ibrward  by  you,  which  you  maat,  before  all,  retract : 
1st.  *The  treasure  of  indulgences  does  not  consist  of 
the  merits  and  sufferings  of  our  Loid  Jeeut  Cbrist.' 
2dly.  'The  man  who  receives  the  holy  eacranaent 
must  have  faith  in  the  ^ce  offered  to  him.'  '* 

Both  these  propositions  did  indeed  strike  a  death- 
blow at  the  commerce  of  Rome.  If  the  Pope  had  not 
power  to  dispose  at  will  of  the  Saviour'a  meriia— if, 
on  receiving  the  paper  b  which  the  brokers  of  the 
Church  traded,  men  did  not  acquire  a  portion  of  that 
infinite  righteousness — ^thit  paper  currency  lott  its 
Talue,  and  men  would  count  it  no  better  thas  a  mere 
lag.  And  thus  also  with  the  sacraments.  The  in- 
dulgences were,  in  some  sense,  an  extraordinary  branch 
of  commerce  with  Rome  ;  the  aaoramenta  made  part 
of  her  ordinary  traffic.  The  revenue  they  yielded  was 
by  no  means  small.  Bat  to  assert  that  faith  was 
necessary  to  make  them  productive  of  any  real  benefit 
to  the  soul  of  the  Christian,  wu  to  rob  them  of  their 
attraction  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  For  faith  is  not 
in  the  Pope's  gift ;  it  is  beyond  his  power,  and  can 
come  from  God  alone.  To  declare  its  necessity  w«s, 
therefore,  to  snatch  from  the  hands  of  Rome  both  the 
peculation  and  the  profits  atucbed  to  it.  In  aasailiug 
these  two  doctrines,  Luther  had  followed  the  example 
pf  Christ  himself.  In  the  'very  beginning  of  his  mi- 
nistry he  had  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  driven  the  dealers  oat  of  the  temple. 
**  Make  not  my  father's  house  a  hoose  of  merchandise." 

Gajetan  continued  :  ••  I  will  not  bring  forward  the 
authority  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other  scholastic  doc- 
tors to  confute  these  errors ;  I  will  rest  entirely  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  speak  to  yon  in  perfect  friend- 
ehip." 

Neverthelets,  when  De  Vio  proceeded  to  bring  for- 
ward bis  proofs,  be  departed  from  the  rule  he  had  lain 
down.*  He  combatea  Luther's  first  proposition  by  an 
SxlravMganee  or  ComiitiUiami  of  Pope  Clement ;  and 
the  aecond,  by  all  aorta  of  opinions  from  the  scholastic 
divines.  The  discussion  tnmed  at  its  outaet  upon  this 
constitution  of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  indulgences. 
Luther,  indignant  at  hearing  what  authority  the  Legate 
attributed  to  a  decree  of  Rome,  exclaimed  : 

"  I  cannot  receive  such  constitutions  as  soflicient 
proofs  on  subjecU  so  important.  For  they  wrest  the 
nolyScriptores,  and  never  quote  them  to  the  purpoee." 

De  Vio. — **  The  Pope  baa  aathority  and  power  over 
all  things." 

LiTTHaa  {warmljf).-^**  Save  the  Scriptures.*'t 

Di  Vio  (m  deruion).— Save  the  Scriptures !  .  .  . 
Do  not  you  know  that  the  Pope  is  higoer  than  the 
Councils,  for  he  recently  condemned  and  punished  the 
council  of  Bole." 

LoTHBR. — **  But  the  univeraity  of  Paris  has  appealed 
against  his  decision." 

Db  Vio.—**  Those  gentlemen  of  Pans  will  receive 
their  desert." 

The  Cardinal  and  Luther  <hen  proceeded  to  diaenss 
the  second  article,  namely  the  fulh  that  Luther  de- 
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clared  to  be  neeeaany  to  vender  the  i 
cioua.  Lather,  pursuing  hia  nsoal  method,  quoled,  la 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  ha  maintained,  eevnml  pma- 
sages  x>f  Scripture.  But  the  Legate  received  aheoa 
with  deriaion.  **  It  ia  of  faith  in  ganeral  that  yoa  are 
speaking  now,"  said  he.  **  Not  so,"  replied  LoUner. 
One  of  the  Iialiana,  the  L^gale'a  master  of  Che  cere- 
monies, provoked  at  Luther's  leaiataBce  and  answers, 
waa  burning  with  desire  to  speak.  He  often  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  converaatioD ;  but  the  Legate  com- 
manded sdence.  At  last,  he  waa  obliged  to  r^nore 
him  in  eo  authoritative  a  tone,  that  the  oaaater  of  tte 
ceremoniee  left  the  room  in  eoofoaioiL* 

**  As  to  indulgences,"  aaid  Lather  to  die  Legeie, 
"  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  I  am  mlaiakeD,  I  am 
ready  to  receive  UMtroction.  We  may  leave  timt  sub- 
ject open,  without  comproouaing  oar  faith  as  Chris- 
tians. But  as  to  that  other  article  coDcenri^  y^n^ 
if  I  yiekied  anything  here,  I  ahonhl  be  denying  Chn'st. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  will  not,  yield  that  point;  an4, 
by  God'a  help,  I  wiU  hold  it  to  the  end^ 

Ds  Vio  (Jbegmmmg  to  tosa  Umper.) — ^■■^ThetlMr 
yoa  will  or  will  not,  yea  must  thta  very  daj  retract 
that  article,  or  elae  for  that  article  alono,  I  win  pfoeeed 
to  reject  and  condemn  all  yeur  doctrine.'* 

LuTHBft.— **  I  have  no  will  but  the  Lord'a.  He  wifl 
do  with  me  what  aeeme^h  oood  in  his  sigfaL  But  had 
I  a  hundred  heads,  I  would  rather  lose  them  aU  than 
retract  the  teetimony  I  have  borne  to'^e  holjr  Gfaiie- 
tian  faith."  i 

Dk  Vio. — **  I  am  not  oome  here  to  argue  wkli  yoa.    | 
Retract,  or  prepare  to  endure  the  puniafament  yoa  ksve 
deserved/'t 

Luther  clearly  perceived  that  it  waa  Impoasible  to 
end  the  affair  by  a  confereoee.  His  adversarf  wis 
aeated  before  him,  m  though  he  himaelf  were  pope,  sod 
required  a  humble  eubmiaaion  to  all  that  be  said  to  him, 
while  he  received  Lutber'a  anawera,  even  when  ground- 
ed on  the  Holy  Scriptorea,  with  shrugs,  ani  every  kind 
of  irony  and  contempt.  He  thought  the  most  pmdeot 
plan  woold  be  to  anawer  the  cardinal  in  writing,  llui 
means,  -thought  be,  oflined  at  least  one  consolation  to 
the  oppressed.  Others  might  then  give  their  judgmeet 
of  the  afEair :  and  the  unjuat  adveraary,  who,  bj  cla- 
mour, remained  maaterof'^the  field,  might  be  overawed 
by  the  public  voice.! 

Having,  therefore,  ahown  a  diaposition  to  withdraw : 
'*  Do  you  wish,*'  said  the  Legate  to  him,  <'  that  I  dioold 
give  you  a  safe-condoct  to  repair  to  Hornet** 

Nothing  woold  have  plmaed  Cajeian  better  than  the 
acceptonce  of  thia  oftr.  He  would  thus  have  got  rid 
of  an  affair  of  which  he  began  to  perceive  the  difficul- 
ties, and  Luther  and  his  heresy  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  known  how  to  deal 
with  them.  But  the  Reformer,  who  was  sensible  of 
the  dangera  that  aonoonded  him  even  at  Angaboxg, 
took  care  to  refuse  an  offer  that  would  have  delivered 
him  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies.  He  rejected  the  proposal  as  often  as  De  Vie 
chose  to  repeat  it;  which  he  did  several  times.  Tha 
Legate  concealed  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  J^nthor'a  le- 
fusal ;  he  assumed  an  air  of  dignity,  and  duiiuissed  tha 
monk  with  a  compassionaie  amilo,  under  which  be  en- 
deavoared  to  hide  his  disappouatment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  politeness  of  one  who  hopes  to  have 
better  success  another  time. 

Hardly  had  Luther  reached  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  when  the  loquacious  Italian,  the  master  of  tha 
ceremoniee  whom  the  Cardinal's  reprimands  bad  oblige 
ed  to  loave  the  hall  of  audience,  delighted  at  being  ami 
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to  tpeak  to  him  out  of  the  faeariDg  of  Cajetan,  and  oagor 
to  confoand  the  abominable  heretic  by  bis  overpower- 
ing argumenis,  ran  after  bim,  and,  before  he  came  up 
wiih  bun,  begao  to  deal  out  hia  aophiaios.  Bat  Luiber, 
disgusted  with  the  man'a  folly,  anawored  him  with  one 
of  those  aarcaatic  rebukaa  which  he  alwaya  had  at 
<oininand,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremoniea,  quite 
confounded,  turned  back^  and  alun#abaahed  to  the 
Cardinars  palace. 

Luther  had  not  been  impreaaed  with  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  hia  dignified  advoraary.  He  h^d  heard  from 
him,  as  he  afterward  wrote  to  Spalatin,  asaertiona  which 
iwere  quite  contrary  to  aouud  theology*  and  which,  in 
the  mouth  of  another,  (would  have  beenconaidered  arch- 
hereaiea.  And  yet  De  Vio  waa  looked  apoii  aa  the 
most  learned  of  the  Dominicans.  Next  to  him  atood 
Frieriaa.  "  We  may  judge  from  this,^'  aaid  Lather, 
**  what  thoae  mast  be  who  fill  the  tenth  or  the  hun- 
dredth rank  !"♦ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  noble  firmnesa  of  the  Doctor 
of  Wittemberg  bad  greatly  aorpriaed  the  Cardinal  and 
all  hia  courtiera.  inatoad  of  a  poor  monk  euing  ab> 
jectly  for  pardon,  they  beheld. a  man  of  independent 
spirit,  an  undaunted  Chriatian,  an  enlightened  Doctor, 
who  required  them  to  bring  proofs  to  support  their  un- 
just aecusationa,  and  courageoualy  defended  his  own 
doctrine.  The  tnmatea  of  .Uajetan'a  palace  exclaimed 
with  one  voice  againal  the  pride,  obstinacy,  and  effront- 
axy  of  the  hereu'c.  Luther  and  De  Vio  had  learned 
to  know  one  another,  and  both  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  lecond  interview. 

A  joyful  aurpriso  awaited  Luther  on  hia  return  to  the 
:onvent  of  the  Carmelites.  The  Vicar-general  of  the 
>rder  of  the  Auguatinee,  his  friend,  hia  father,  Suupiu, 
lad  arrived  there.  Not  having  been  able  to  prevent 
Luther  from  going  to  Augabnrg,  Stauptts  gave  hia  friend 
I  new  and  aflfecting  proof  of  hia  attachment,  by  joining 
\\m  in  that  city,  with  the  liope  of  rendering  him  some 
icrvice.  This  excellent  man  foreaaw  that  the  confer- 
tnce  with  the  Ijegate  would  have  momentoua  resolta. 
^ia  fears  and  his  friendship  for  Luther  combined  to 
liaturb  him.  It  was  a  balm  to  the  Reformer*a  heart, 
ifter  that  trying  conference,  to  embrace  ao  precious  a 
riend.  He  related  to  him  how  he  had  founa  it  impos< 
(iblo  to  obtain  a  aatisfactoiy  anawer,  and  how  he  bad 
)een  required  ta  recant  without  even  an  attempt  to 
ronvict  him  of  eiior.  "  You  most  absolutely,'*  aaid 
Staupitz,**  anawer  the  Legate  in  writing."  « 

After  what  he  had  hoard  of  thia  first  interview,  Stau- 
ntz  expected  no  good  result  from  any  succeeding  pne, 
le  therefore  determined  upon  a  atep  which  he  tlu>ught 
)re8enl  circumstancea  made  neceaaary ;  he  decided  to 
eleaae  Luther  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  hia 
>rder.  Stsnpits  propoaed,  by  this  meaoa,  to  attain  two 
)bjects :  if,  as  he  could  not  hot  forebode,  Luther  ahou/d 
ail  in  hia  undertaking,  thia  proceeding  would  prevent 
he  disgrace  of  hia  condemnation  from  being  reflected 
)n  his  whole  order ;  and  if  the  Cardinal  ahould  enjoin 
lim  to  oblige  Luther  to  ailence  or  to  a  recantation,  he 
would  have  ah  excuse  for  non  compliance. t  This 
:ereinony  waa  gone  through  in  the  usual  forma.  Lo- 
her  clearly  perceived  all  that  it  foreboded.  Hia  mind 
vas  deeply  affected  by  the  breaking  of  tiea  that  he  had 
bnned  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth.  The  order  he 
iad  chosen  now  rejected  him.  Hia  natural  proiecton 
brsook  him.  Already  ha  was  become  a  stranger  to 
lis  brethren.  Bat  tboogh  hia  heart  waa  oppreaaed  with 
sorrow  at  the  thought,  he  recovered  hia  serenity  by 
ooking  to  the  promises  of  a  faithful  God,  who  has 
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said :  <*  I  will  nevfr  laave  tbaa ;  I  will  navar  focsaka 
theo." 

The  Imperial  counsellors,  having  intimated  to  the 
Legate,  through  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  that  Luther  was 
provided  with  the  Emperor^a  safe-conduct,  at  the  aaino 
time  csutioning  him  against  taking  any  aiepa  againat 
the  Reformer's  person,  De  Vio,  in  a  violent  passion, 
abruptly  answered,  in  the  true  Romish  atylc :  '*■  He  it 
ao :  but  I  shall  do  what  the  Pope  enjoins  me.''*  We 
know  what  the  Pope's  injunctions  were. 

The  next  dayt  V^^  partiea  prepared  for  a  second 
interview,  which  aeemed  likely  to  be  decisive.  Luiber*a 
friends,  intending  to  accompany  him  -to  .the  I^aie'a 
palace,  repaired  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites. 
The  Dean  of  Trent  and  Peotinger,  both  imperial  coon- 
sellora*  and  Staupiti,  arrived  one  after  the  other.  Be- 
aide  theae,  Luther  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
the  knight,  Philip  von  Feiliizsch,  and  Doctor  Ruhel, 
counsellors  of  the  Elec^,  who  had  received  orders 
from  their  master  to  be  present  at  the  cooferencea,  and 
to  watch  over  Lather's  personal  safety.  They  bad  ar- 
rived at  Augsburg  on  the  previous  evening.  The/ 
were  commissioned  to  keep  close  to  him,,  says  Ms^ 
thesius,  as  the  knight,  Chlum,  stood  by  John  Huaa  a( 
Conetance.  The  Doctor  alao  took  a  notary  with  him, 
and,  accompanied  by  all  hia  friends,  repaired  to  tha  La< 
gato'a  palace. 

As  they  set  out,  Staapitz  draw  cbaa  to  Lather ;  ba 
felt  all  that  hia  friend  would  have  to  endure ;  he  knew  , 
that  if  his  eye  were  not  directed  toward  the  Lord,  who 
ie  the  deli  verer  of  bis  people,  be  must  sink  under  hia  uial  c 
**  My  dear  brother,**  aaid  ha,  aolemnly,  "  ever  bear  la 
mind  that  you  entered  on  theae  atruggjea  in  tha  name 
of  our  Ix>rd  Jeaua  Chriat.**!  It  waa  thus  that  God 
encompasaed  his  humble  servant  with  cooaolatiooa  and 
oncouragement.  •* 

Luther,  on  arriving  at  tha  Cardinal*a,  found  there  a 
new  opponent :  thia  was  tha  prior  of  the  Dominicans 
of  Augsburg,  who  was  seated  beside  hia  auperior. 
Luther,  in  confgi'mity  with  his  resolution,  had  put  hia, 
anawer  in  writing.  The  coatomary  salutationa  being 
gone  through,  he  read,  with  a  firm  voice,  the  foUowiag 
declaration : 

**  I  declare  that  I  honour  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and,  moreover,  that  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  Phava 
sought  after  truth  in  my  public  diaputatiooa,  and  what 
I  have  taught,  I,  to  this  hour,  regard  as  right,  true,  and 
Chriatian.  Nevertheleaa,  I  am  but  a  man,  and  1  maj 
be  mistaken.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  be  instructed 
and  corrected  wherever  I  may  have  erred.  I  declare 
myself  ready  to  answer  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writ- 
ing, all  objections  and  all  chargca  that  the  illuatrious 
Legate  may  bring  against  me.  I  declare  myaelf  will- 
in|^  to  submit  my  theaes  to  the  decision  of  the  four 
univeraitiea  of  Bale^  Fribourg  in  Briaeau,  Lou  vain,  and 
Paris,  and  to  retract  whatever  tliey  wall  declare  to  be 
erroneous.  In  a  word,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  that  caa 
be  required  of  a  Christian  man.  But  I  solemnly  protest 
against  the  method  that  Jua  heen  pursued  in  this  aflfair, 
and  againat  that  atrenga  assumption  which  would  oblige 
ma  to  retract,  without  having  convicted  me  of  er 
Tor.**4  ^ 

Undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  more  consonant  with 
reason  than  these  proposals  of  Luther,  and  they  muat 
have  greatly  embamased  a  judge  who  had  been  pre- 
viuusiy  instructed  what  judgment  he  was  to  pronounca. 
The  Legate,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  this  proteat, 
endeavoured  to  hide  hia  confusion,  by  aifectiqg  a  laugh, 
and  putting  on  the  semblance  of  mildness. 

**  This  pcotost,**  ha  said  to  Luther,  with  a  smile,  "  ia 
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quite  inneeeMtry ;  I  will  not  dispute  with  yoa  in 
poblic  or  in  private,  bot  my  with  it  to  settle  the  whole 
affair  with  paternal  teiideraess."* 

It  was  the  policj  of  the  Cardinal  to  lay  aside  the 
strict  forms  of  jastice,  which  afford  protection  to  the 
•censed,  and  to  treat  the  matter  as  an  affair  of  admi- 
Bistration,  between  a  superior  and  his  inferior  ;^  con- 
venient method,  as  it  leaves  the  fallest  scope  to  the 
exercise  of 'srbitrary  power. 

Continuing  in  the  most  affectionate  tone : — "  My 
dear  friend,"  said  De  Vio,  '*  I  beseech  yon  to  abandon 
this  aseless  design ;  but  rather  retam  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  acknowledge  the  troth,  and  behold  me  ready  to 
reconcile  you  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  supreme 
bishop.  .  .  .  Retract,  my  friend,  retract ;  such  is  the 
Pope's  will.  Whether  it  be  your  will  or  not,  matters 
little ;  you  would  find  it  hard  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  .  .  ." 

Luther,  who  saw  himself  already  treated  as  a  rebel- 
lions child,  rejected  by  the  Church,  exclaimed :  **  I 
cannot  retract !  bot  I  offer  to  answer,  and  in  writing. 
We  had  enough  of  contention^yesterday." 

Be  Vio  was  provokM  at  this  expression,  which  le- 
minded  him  that  he  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  dis- 
cration ;  but  be  recovered  himself,  and  said,  smiling : 

**  Contention  !  my  dear  son  ;  I  did  not  contend  with 
voa.  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  yourself  to  contention ; 
out  to  gratify  his  Highness  the  Elector  Frederic,  I  am 
raady  to  hear  you,  and  exhort  you  as  a  friend  and  a 
father." 

Luther  did  not  understand  why  the  Legate  should 
have  taken  umbrage  at  the  phrase  he  had  made  use  of ; 
for,  thought  he  to  himself,  if  I  had  not  wished  to  be 
courteous,  I  should  not  have  ssid  **  contend,"  bot 
**  dispute"  and  "  quarrel,*^  for  that  was  what  we  really 
didyesterdljr. 

However,  De  Vio,  who  felt  that,  before  the  respecta- 
ble witnesses  present  atthe  conference,  he  most  at  least 
appear  to  convince  Luther,  and  endeavour  to  crush  him 
by  argument,  reverted  to  the  two  propositions  which 
he  had  pointed  out  as  fondamental  errors,  fully  resolved 
to  allow  the  Reformer  the  fewest  possible  opportunities 
of  reply.  Relying  on  Italian  volubility,  he  overwhelmed 
him  with  objections,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
Sometimes  he  sneered,  sometimes  he  chided  ;  he  de- 
claimed with  passionate  energy ;  he  jumbled  together 
the  most  inconffrnous  things ;  quoted  St.  Thomas  and 
Aristotle ;  exebimed  and  raved  against  all  who  differed 
from  them ;  and  broke  out  in  invective  against  Luther. 
Again  and  again  the  latter  attempted  to  reply  ;  bot  the 
Lejnte  instantly  intenupted  him  and  overwhelmed  hin 
with  threaU.  **  Recant !  recant  !*'  was  the  burthen  of 
hie  harangue ;  he  stormed,  enacted  the  dictator,  and 
put  'down  all  effort  to  reply. t  Staupitx  undertook  to 
stop  the  Legate.  «  Deign  to  allow  Doctor  Martin  time 
to  answer,"  said  he.  Bot  the  Legate  resumed  his 
haimgue :  he  quoted  the  txttwtagtmctt  and  the  opi- 
nions of  St.  Thomas :  he  had  resolved  to  have  all  the 
talk  to  himself.  Unable  to  convince,  and  fearing  to 
strike,  be  would  at  least  stun  by  his  violence. 

Lather  and  SUopitz  clearly  pereeived  that  they  must 
act  oid^lrongo  all  hope  of  enlightening  De  vio  by 
diacoasiOD,  bat  also  or  making  any  useml  confession 
of  (he  faith.  Luther,  therefore,  renewed  the  request 
he  had  made  at  the  beginninff  of  the  interview,  ^nd 
which  the  Cardinal  had  then  eioded.  And  not  being 
peimitted  to  speak,  he  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  at  least  to  pot  his  answer  in  writing,  and  send 
it  to  the  Legate.  Stupitx  seconded  his  request; 
•cfiHal  of  the  company  preacat  joined  in  his  solioita- 
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and  Cajetan,  in  epite  of  his  dislika  to  wiiciev 
documents — for  he  remembered  that  ouch  docaments 
are  lasting — at  length  consented.  They  separated. 
The  hope  which  YaA  been  conceived,  that  the  %fbax 
might  be  terminated  at  this  interview,  was  thus  ad- 
journed, and  it  was  necessaiy  to  await  the  resale  of 
the  ensuing  conference. 

The  permission  franted  to  Luther,  by  the  genera]  of 
the  Dominicans,  to  take  time  for  reflection,  and  to  write 
his  answer  to  the  two  distinct  allegations  biougfat 
against  him  relating  to  the  indulgences — and  to  faith 
— was  undoubtedly  no  more  thsn  strict  justice ;  acd 
yet  we  must  give  De  Vio  credit  for  it,  as  a  mark  of 
moderation  and  impartiality. 

Luther  left  the  Cardinal's  palace,  rejoicing  that  hie 
just  request  had  been  granted.  In  his  way  to,  and 
from,  the  palace,  he  was  the  object  of  ffeoeral  atten* 
tion.  Enlightened  men  were  interested  in  his  canee» 
as  if  they  themselves  were  about  to  stand  upon  their 
trial.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
of  justice,  and  of  liberty,  which  was  then  to  be  Reeded 
at  Augsburg.  The  lower  orden  alone  sided  with 
Cajetan,  and  they,  doubtless,  gave  the  Reformer  sig- 
nificant proofs  of  their  disposition,  for  he  took  notice 
of  it.* 

It  dailv  became  more  evident  that  the  Leoatc  wonld 
hear  nothing  from  him  save  the  words,  **  I  retract ;" 
and  those  words  Luther  was  determined  not  to  otter. 
What  issue  could  be  looked  for  in  so  unequal  a  etnig- 
gle  1  How  could  it,  for  a  moment,  be  thought,  that 
the  whole  power  of  Rome,  anrayed  against  one  man, 
could  fail,  m  the  end,  to  crush  him  1  Luther  saw  all 
this ;  he  felt  the  pressure  of  that  heavy  hand  under 
which  he  had  dared  to  place  himself ;  he  despaired  of 
ever  returning  to  Wiltembeig,  of  seeing  his  dear 
Philip  again,  and  once  more  fimltng  himself  encircled 
by  those  noble  youths,  in  whose  hev U  he  so  delighted 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  everiasting  life.  He  saw  the  sen-  * 
tence  of  excommunication  suspended  over  his  head, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  ahortly  fall  upon  him.t 
These  forebodings  distressed  him,  but  did  not  cast  him 
down.  His  trust  in  God  was  not  shaken.  God  may, 
indeed,  destroy  the  instrument  he  has  hitherto  made 
use  of;  bot  he  will  maintain  the  troth.  Whatever 
may  happen,  Luther  must  defend  it  to  the  last.  With 
these  feelings,  therefore,  he  began  to  prepare  the  pro- 
test he  intended  to  present  to  the  Legate.  It  seems 
he  devoted  to  that  purpose  a  part  of  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  returned  to  the  Car- 
dinal'spalace,  attended  by  the  counsellon  of  the  £Jee. 
tor.  The  lulians  crowded  round  him  as  usual,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  present  at  the  eonference.  La- 
ther stepped  forward  and  presented  his  proteet  to  the 
Legate.  The  Cardinars  attendanto  gated  intently  on 
his  writing,  in  their  eyes,  so  daring  and  presomptoous. 
The  foUowmg  is  the  declaration  which  the  Doctor  of 
Wittemberg  handed  to  their  maater  it 

"Yon  charge  me  upon  two  points.  And  firat  yoa 
bring  against  me  the  constitution  of  Pope  Clement 
VI.,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  treasore  of  indvl- 
gences  is  the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  of 
the  saints ;  an  assertion  which  I  deny  in  my  theses. 

»  PanormiUnus,"  continues  he,  (applying  that  desig-^ 
nation  to  Ives,  Bishop  of  Chartrea,  toward  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  author  of  the^amoas  col- 
lection of  eeclesisstical  law  called  Panortoia)— "  Ph- 
normitanus  in  his  fint  book  declares,  that,  in  what 
peruine  to  our  holy  faith,  not  onlv  a  General  Council, 
bot  even  a  private  Christian,  is  above  the  Pope,  if  bs 
can  adduce  clearer  testimony  from  the  Scriptures,  aai 
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oetter  reuoiu.*  The  Toice  of  our  Lord  Jetw  Chiitt 
ia  far  above  the  voice  of  all  men,  by  whatever  namea 
they  may  be  called, 

«*  What  moat  diaturba  moi  and  excitea  my  moat 
painful  refiectiona,  ia,  that  this  conatitolion  containa  in 
it  many  thinga  altogether  contrary  to  the  troth.  Fint, 
it  aaaeita  that  the  meritt  of  the  aaints  form  a  treaaory  ; 
'whilat  the  whole  volume  of  Scriptwe  testifiea  that  God 
xewarda  us  far  more  richly  than  we  have  deaerved 
The  prophet  ezclaima  :  '  Enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  in  thy  eight  ahall  no  mao 
living  be  juatified.'t  *  Woe  to  man,'  aeya  St.  Augna- 
tine,  '  however  honourable  and  praiae- worthy  hie  life 
may  be,  if  God  were  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
him  from  which  mercy  ahould  be  ezclttaed.*t 

*'Thu8,  then,  the  aainta  are  not  eaved  by  their 
merits,  but  solely  by  the  mercy  of  God,  as  I  have 
declared.  I  maintain  this,  and  I  take  my  atand  upon 
it.  The  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  teach  tie 
that  the  saints  have  not  merit  enough,  ought  to  be 
more  regarded  than  those  words  of  men»  which  affirm 
that  they  have  merita  in  aoperabondance.  For  the 
Pope  ia  not  above,  but  under  the  authority  of,  the  word 
of  God." 

Luther  did  not  stop  there :  he  showed,  that  if  the 
indulgencee  could  not  consist  in  the  merit*  of  the 
saints,  neither  could  they  conaiat  in  the  merits  of 
Christ.  He  proved  that  the  indulgences  were  barren 
and  unprofitabie,  since  they  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  excuse  men  from  good  works,  such  aa  prayer,  alms, 
&c.  *'  No,"  he  exclaimed,  **  the  righteouaness  of 
Christ  Jeaoa  is  not  a  treasure  of  indolgeocee,  excusing 
US  from  good  works,  but  a  treasure  <>?  grace  gmcken- 
tng  us  toptrform  thgm.  The  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  applied  to  the  faithful,  not  by  indulgences,  not  by 
the  keys,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  alone,  and  not  by  the 
Pope.  If  any  one  holds  an  opinion  reating  on  better 
foundationa  than  mine,**  added  he,  in  concluding  what 
xelerred  to  this  fiiet  point,  "  let  him  make  it  known, 
and  then  will  I  retract.'* 

**  I  have  affirmed,**  aaid  he,  adverting  to  the  second 
charge,  "that  no  man  can  be  justi&d  before  God 
except  by  faith;  ao  that  it  is  neceesaiy  that  a  man 
ahould  believe  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  he  hae 
received  pardon.  To  doubt  of  thiegnee  is  to  reject 
it.  The  failh  of  the  just  ia  his  righteousoeas  and  his 
life.*'^ 

Luther  supported  his  proposition  by  many  texts  from 
Scripture. 

**  Deign,  then,  to  intercede  in  my  behalf  with  our 
most  holy  lord  the  Pope,  Leo  X.,  that  he  may  not  treat 
me  with  so  much  severity.  My  soul  seeks  the  light 
of  truth.  I  am  not  so  proud,  nor  so  set  upon  vain- 
glory, that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  retract,  if  I  had 
taught  what  ia  not  agreeable  to  the  truth.  My  great* 
est  joy  will  be  to  see  the  triumph  of  that  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God.  Only  let  me 
not  be  forced  to  do  anything  that  is  against  my  con- 
acience." 

The  Legate  took  the  declaration  which  Luther  pre- 
santed,  and,  after  looking  it  over,  said  coolly :  *'  You 
jiave  wasted  masy  words,  and  written  what  is  little  to 
the  pnipose ;  you  havf  replied  Tsiy  foolishly  to  the 
tvio  chugee  brought  against  you,  and  yon  have  covered 
yonr  paper  with  nomeioas  paseagee  from  the  holy 
Scciptuiee  that  have  no  refereace  vfhatever  to  the  sub- 
ject.**   De  Yio,  then,  with  a  cootemptoone  gestue, 
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threw  down  Luther*s  pir.aifc«  aa  i.  nnwartiy  ot  nis 
regard ;  and,  reaumirg  the  tone  which  had  ip.  eome 
degree  been  succeasful  in  the  last  interview,  he  re- 
newed the  cry  that  Luther  muat  retract.  The  latter 
waa  inflexible.  "  Brother !  brother  !**  cried  De  Vio, 
in  Italian,  *^  when  you  were  laat  here  y>u  were  veiy 
docile ;  but,  to^ay,  you  are  altogether  intractable." 
Then  the  Cardinal  began  a  long  speech,  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  St.  Thomas ;  be  again  extolled  with 
all  his  migbt  the  conatitution  of  Clement  VI. ;  he  per- 
sisted in  maintaininff  that,  in  virtue  of  that  conatitution, 
the  very  merita  of  Christ  are  diatributed  to  the  faithful 
by  meana  of  the  indulgences :  he  thought  he  had 
silenced  Luther.  The  latter,  at  times,  attempted  to 
speak  ;  but  De  Vio  scolded  and  thundered  on  without 
intermission ;  and,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  be  heard. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  had,  on  the  firat  occa- 
sion, been  in  some  measure  successful ;  but  Lather 
was  not  a  man  to  bear  with  it  a  second  time.  His 
indignation  at  length  broke  forth,  and  it  waa  now  hie 
turn  to  astonish  the  bystanders,  who  thought  him 
already  conquered  by  the  prelate*a  volubility.  He 
niaed  his  sonorous  voice  :  he  took  up  the  Cardinal'a 
favourite  objection,  and  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his 
temerity  in  entering  the  lists  againat  him.  **  Retiact ! 
retract  !*' repeated  jDe  Vio*  showing  him  the  constito* 
Uon  of  the  Pope.  *'  Well  !**  said  Luther,  '*  only  prove 
to  me,  by  this  constitution,  that  the  treasure  of  in- 
dulgences is  the  vciy  merU  of  Christ,  and  I  consent 
to  retract,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your 


The  Italians,  who  had  not  expected  this,  exulted  at 
his  words,  and  could  not  repress  their  joy  at  seeing  the 
adversary  at  length  taken  in  the  toils.  As  to  the  Car- 
dinal, he  wss  like  one  beside  himself;  he  laughed 
aloud — but  it  was  an  indignant  end  angry  laugh ;  he 
stepped  forward,  took  up  the  volume  containing  the 
famoua  constitution,  turned  over  the  leaves,  found  the 
paaaage,  and,  elated  with  the  advantage  he  thought  he 
had  secured,  read  it  aloud  with  breathleea  eagerness.* 
The  lulians  were  now  triumphant ;  the  coana^ra 
of  the  Elector  were  anxious  anid  embarrassed ;  Luther 
waited  the  right  moment.  At  last,  when  the  Cardiaal 
came  to  these  words,  **  The  Lord  Jetue  Christ  acquired 
this  treasure  by  his  sufferings,'*  Luther  intenrupted 
him ;  '*  Moet  worthy  father,'*  aaid  he,  **  deign  to  con- 
aider  thia  paaaage  well,  and  to  meditate  upon  it  care- 
fully: *He  has  acquired. *t  Chriat  haa  acquired  a 
treaaure  by  his  mtriis ;  the  meriu  then  are  not  the 
Ueaaure  ;  for,  to  speak  with  phikMophic  precision,  the 
cause  is  a  different  thing  from  that  which  flowa  from 
it.  The  menu  of  Christ  have  acquired  for  the  Pope 
the  power  of  giving  such  indolences  to  the  people ; 
but  they  are  not  the  very  roeriu  of  the  Lord  wnich 
the^Pope  distribulei.  Thus,  then,  my  conclusion  is 
tJTUf  xad  this  constitution,  which  you  so  loudly  appeal 
to,  testifies  with  me  to  the  truth  which  I  declare." 

De  Vio  still  held  the  book  in  bis  hand;  his  eyes  stiU 
rested  on  the  faUl  passage :  the  inference  was  onan- 
swenble.  Behold  him  taken  in  the  very  net  he  had 
spread  for  another ;  and  Luther,  with  a  etnmg  band, 
held  him  frMt,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Italian 
courtiera  who  aurrounded  him.  The  Legate  would 
have  eluded  the  difficulty ;  but  all  retreat  was  closed. 
From  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  he  had  given 
up  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  4?  tha 
Fatbexa ;  and  had  sheltered  himself  under  this exttwrn 
gtmu  of  Clement  YI.,  and  now  he  waa  taken  in  his 
Strang  b<rfd.  Still  he  waa  too  artful  to  betimy  hia  en> 
banaMment.    In  order  to  conceal  hia  ooofnaioiH  the 
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Ondfttti  abraplly  chanfed  the  flubject,  and  vebemamly 
attacked  Luther  on  other  points  of  difference.  Luther, 
who  delected  this  skilful  manoeuvre,  drew  tighter  on 
ercrj  side  the  net  in  which  he  hsd  taken  his  opponent, 
liking  it  impossible  for  htm  to  escape :  "  Most 
raferend  father,'*  ssid  he,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  veiled 
under  the  semblance  of  respect,  **yoor  Eminence 
most  not  suppose  that  we  Germans  are  altogether 
ignorsnt  of  grammar :  to  be  a  treasure,  and  to  purchase 
a  treasure,  are  two  very  different  things.*' 

"  Ketrset  !'*  exclaimed  De  Vic,  "  retract !  or  I  will 
send  you  to  Rome,  there  to  sppear  before  the  judges 
commissioned  to  tske  cognizance  of  your  cause.  1 
will  excommunicate  you,  and  all  your  partisans,  and 
all  who  shall  at  any  time  countenance  you ;  and  will 
cast  them. eat  of  the  Church.  Full  |>ower  has  been 
ffiven  to  roe  for  this  purpose  by  the  holy  apostolic  see.  * 
Think  you,  that  your  protectors  will  stop  met  Do 
you  imagine  that  the  Pope  can  fear  Germany  1  The 
lV>pe*s  little  finger  is  stronger  than  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  put  together."! 

**  Condescend,"  replied  Luther,  **to  forward  the 
written  answer  I  have  given  you  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  with 
Dy  most  humble  prayers.'* 

The  Legate,  at  these  words,  glad  to  have  a  momen> 
tary  respite,  again  assumed  an  sir  of  dignity,  and  turn- 
ing to  Luther,  said  in  a  haughty  and  angry  tone  : 

**  Retract,  or  return  no  more  !'*t 
'  The  expression  struck  Luther.  He  most  now  ati- 
swer  in  another  manner  than  by  words.  He  made  an 
obeisance  and  withdrew.  The  counsellors  of  the 
Elector  followed,  and  the  Cardinsl  and  his  Italians, 
left  alone,  looked  at  each  other  utterly  confounded  at 
,the  result  of  the  discussion. 

Luther  and  De  Vio  never  met  a^in  :  but  the  Re- 
former hsd  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  Legate, 
which  was  never  entirely  effaced.  What  Luther  hsd 
said  concerning  faith,  what  De  Vio  read  in  the  snbse- 
qeent  writings  of  the  Doctor  of  Wiitemberg,  consider- 
ably chaneed  the  Csrdinal's  sentiments.  The  theolo- 
gians of  Rome  saw  with  surprise'  and  dissatisfsction 
the  opinions  touching  justification,  which  he  brought 
forward  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Episile  to  the 
Romans.  The  Reformation  aid  not  recede,  nor  did 
the  Reformer  retract ;  but  his  judge,  who  hsd  so  re- 
peatedly commanded  him  to  retract,  changed  his  views 
— and  himself,  indirectly  retracted  his  errors.  Thus 
the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the  Reformer  was  crowned 
with  reward. 

Luther  returned  to  the  monastery  where  he  hsd  been 
a  guest.  He  had  stood  firm  :  he  hsd  borne  witness  to 
the  truth ;  he  had  done  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do  ; 
God  would  do  the  rest.  His  heart  overflowed  with 
joy  and  peace. 

However,  the  tidings  that  were  brought  him  were 
not  encoursginff  ;  a  rumour  prevsiled  throughout  the 
city  that,  if  he  did  not  retract,  he  was  to  be  seized  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  Vicar-general  of  the 
order,  Staupitz  himself,^  it  was  asserted,  had  given  his 
consent  to  thia.  Luther  could  not  believe  that  his 
friiend  would  act  in  this  msnner.  No !  Stsopits  could 
not  betray  him !  As  to  the  designs  of  the  Cardinsl, 
his  own  words  had  thrown  sufficient  light  upon  them. 
Tet  Luther  would  not  fled  from  the  danger  ;  his  life, 
as  well  as  the  truth  itself,  was  in  powerful  keeping. 
and,  in  s|>ite  of  all  these  threatenings,  he  determined 
DOt  to  leave  Aogaburg. 

The  Leffate  aeon  repented  of  his  violence  ;  he  felt 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  part  it  wss  his  policy  to  pisy, 
uad  wished  to  resume  it.     Hardly  had  Stsupits  dined, 
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(for  the  interview  hsd  taken  place  in  the  momin_ 
dinner  was  served  at  nobn,)  when  he  received^  mes- 
sage from  the  Cardie  al,  inviting  him  to  his  house. 
Sisupiiz  repsired  th<':hcr,  accompanied  by  Wenceslacs 
liink.^  l*be  Vicar-general  found  the  Legate  aloae 
with  Serra  liOnga.  De  Vio  immediately  advanced 
toward  Sianpilz,  and  addressed  him  in  the  gentlest 
manner—**  Try  now,**  said  he,  **  to  prevail  upon  yonr 
monk,  and  induce  him  to  retract  Really,  I  am 
pleased  with  him  on  the  whole,  and  he  has  no  better 
friend  than  myself.'** 

Staohtz. — **  I  have  already  done  my  cndeavoorsy 
and  I  will  now  again  advise  him  humbly  to  submit  to 
the  church." 

Db  Vio. — **  You  most  give  him  proper  answers  to 
the  arguments  that  he  adduces  from  the  Scriptoree." 

S;AUPiTz. — **  I  must  confess,  my  lord,  thst  thai  it 
beyond  my  power ;  for  Doctor  Martin  is  more  than  s 
match  for  me,  both  in  acuteness  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures." 

The  Cardinal  sm:!ed,  we  may  imagine,  at  the  Vkar- 
^{onerars  frank  confession.  His  own  experience, 
moreover,  had  taught  him  the  diflicolty  of  convicting 
Luiher  of  error.  He  continued  addressing  himself  lo 
Link  as  well  as  to  Staupitz : 

**  Are  you  aware  that,  as  faTOurers  of  heretical  doe- 
trine,  you  are  yourselves  exposed  to  the  penalties  of 
the  church  ?*' 

Staupitz. — **  Deign  Co  resume  the  conference  with 
Luther,  and  Open  a  public  disputation  on  the  cootis- 
verted  points." 

Dt  Vie,  slarmed  at  the  thought  of  such  a  measure, 
exclaimea — **!  will  argue  no  more  with  the  beast. 
Those  eyes  of  his  are  too  deeply  set  in  his  head,  and 
his  looks  have  too  much  meaning  in  thorn. "^ 

Staupitz  finally  obtained  tho  Cardinal's  promise  that 
he  would  State  in  writing  what  he  required  Luther  to 
retract. 

The  Vicar-genenl  then  returned  to  Luther.  In  some 
degree  shaken  by  the  representations  of  the  Cardinal, 
he  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  some  concession.  **  Re- 
fute them,**  said  L«ither ;  **  the  Scriptures  I  have 
brought  forward."  •*  'I'hat  is  beyond  my  power,"  said 
Stsupiiz.  **Very  well,"  replied  Luther.  **  my  con- 
science will  not  sllow  rno  to  retract  until  the  pssssgee 
of  Scripture  can  be  shown  to  hsve  another  mesning. 
.\nd  so,"  continuod  he,  **  the  Cardmal  professes  his 
willingness  u>  settle  the  affair  in  this  way,  without  sub- 
jecting me  lo  drsgrace  or  dotriment.  Ah !  these  are 
fine  Italian  words,  but,  in  plain  German,  they  mean 
fiothing  less  ihsn  my  evciiasiing  ana  me  and  ruin. 
What  better  can  he  look  for  who,  from  fear  of  man,  and 
against  his  own  conscience,  denies  the  truth  V'^ 

Staupitz  desiatcd  ;  he  merely  informed  Luther  that 
the  Cardinal  had  cou^entud  to  aend  him  in  writing  the 
points  on  which  ho  required  his  recantation.  He 
then,  doubilestis,  acquainted  him  with  his  intention  of 
leaving  .Augsburg,  where  he  hsd  noihing  more  to  do. 
Luther  comuiimicaicd  to  liim  a  purfK>se he  had  formed 
for  comforting  snd  strengthening  their  sonU.  Stau- 
pitz promised  to  return,  and  they  sepsrsted  for  a  sboft 
time.  ^  ^ 

fjeft  alone  in  his  cell,  Lnther*s  thoughts  turned  to- 
wsrd  the  friend*  most  dear  to  his  hesrt.  His  thoughts 
WHiidered  to  Weimar  and  to  Wittemberg.  He  wished 
to  tell  the  Elector  what  was  passing,  snd  thinking  there 
might  he  impro(»riety  in  sddreising  the  Prmce  in  per 
tton.  he  wrole  to  Sp^l^itin,  and  begeed  the  chapliu  to 
let  his  ma«ier  know  the  state  of  his  affiiirs.     He  related 
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to  aim  all  that  had  passed,  even  to  the  promife  the 
Legate  had  jost  made,  to  tend  a  statement  of  the  con- 
^TQverted  points  in  writing.  He  concluded  by  saying  :* 
"  Thaa  the  matter  stands ;  but  I  have  neither  hope 
Bor  confidence  in  the  Legate.  I  am  resolved  not  to 
letract  a  single  syllable.  I  shall  publish  the  answer 
that  I  have  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that,  if  he  pro- 
ceed to  violence,  he  may  be  covered  with  shame  in 
the  sight  of  all  Christendom." 

The  Doctor  next  availed  himself  of  the  few  moments 
that  were  still  remaining,  to  send  tidings  of  himself  to 
ilia  friends  at  Wittemberg. 

**  Peace  and  happiness  !'*  he  wrote  to  Doctor  Carl- 
rtadt.  **  Accept  these  few  words  in  place  of  a  long 
letter :  fdr  time  and  events  are  j>ressing.  Another 
tine,  I  hope  to  write  to  you  and  others  more  fully. 
For  three  days  my  aff«ir  has  been  in  hand,  and  things 
are  at  auch  a  point,  that  'I  have  no  longer  a  hope  of 
seeing  you  again,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  but  ex- 
communication. The  Legate  will  not  allow  me  to 
defend  myself,  either  publicly  or  in  private.  His  wish, 
be  Ulls  me,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  father,  not  of  a  judge ; 
and  yet  he  will  hear  nothing  from  me  bat  the  words  : 

*  I  retract,  and  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  in  error.* 
Aad  those  are  words  I  will  not  utter  !  The  peril  in 
which  my  cause  is  placed,  is  so  much  the  greater,  be- 
cause it  is  judged  not  only  by  implacable  enemies,  but 
•Ten  by  men  incapable  of  understanding  its  merits. 
However,  the  I^rd  God  lives  and  reigns  :  to  His  keep- 
ing I  commend  myself;  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  an* 
•wer  to  the  ^prayers  of  pious  soob.  He  will  send  me 
deliverance :  "  I  seem  to  feel  ikaiprayer  it  heingmade 
for  me  !  * 

*'  Either  I  shall  retom  to  you  unhurt ;  or  else,  trader 
a  seBteoce  of  exeommunication,  I  most  seek  shelter 
elsewhere. 

**  Whatever  may  happen  to  me,  quit  yourself  man- 
folly  ;  stand  fast,  and  glorify  Clttist  joyfoUy  and  with- 
out fear. . .  . 

**  The  Cardinal  always  styles  me  '  bis  dear  son.'  I 
Know  how  little  that  means.  Still  I  am  persuaded  I 
dtoold  be  to  him  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  aoeepta- 
ble  of  men,  if  I  woold  but  pipooooce  the  aingle  word  ; 

*  Bkooco.  '  But  I  will  not  become  a  heretic,  by  renounc- 
ing the  faith  that  baa  made  me  a  Christian.  Better  far 
would  it  be^-to  be  cast  out  and  accursed,  and  perish 
at  the  stake. 

**  Farewell  my  dear  Doctor !  show  this  letter  to  our 
tbeologiaoa^to  Amadoifi;  to  Philip,  to  Otten,  and  to 
others,  in  order  that  you  may»pfay  for  me,  and  also  for 
yourselves ;  for  it  is  your  cause  also  that  is  now  try- 
ing. It  is  the  cause  of  the  faith  of  Jeeoa  Christ,  and 
of  the  grace  of  God.'*t 

Sweet  thought !  which  ever  fills  with  consolation 
and  peace  the  hearU  of  those  who  have  home  witnees 
to  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  divinity  and  gT*ce,  when  the 
world  rains  upon  them  from  all  sides  its  censures,  its 
inteidicts,  and  iU  scorn !  **  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
faith  in  the  Lord."  And  what  sweetness  also  in  the 
conviction  expressed  by  the  Reformer :  '*  /  seem  to 
fed  that  1  am  frayed  for,"  The  Reformation  wm  a 
work  of  prayer  and  of  piety  toward  God.  The  struggle 
hatween  Luther  and  Do  Yio  was,  in  truths  one  of  a 
laligioos  principle,  then  re-appearing  in  full  vigour, 
with  the  expiring  strength  of  thedispatatioua  dialectics 
of  the  middle  age. 

ThoB  did  Luther  converae  with  his  absent  friends. 
SUopitx  soon  retnrned ;  Doctor  Rohel  and  the  knight, 
Feilitseh,  both  of  them  sent  by  the  Elector,  also  Tisited 
him,  after  Uking  leave  of  the  Cardinal.  Some  other 
•riendaof  the  Goapal  joined  them  -,  and  Lather,  aeaing 
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thos  assembled  together  these  noble-minded  men,  who 
were  soon  to  be  parted  from  each  other,  and  from  whom 
he  himself  was  about,  perhaps,  to  bo  for  ever  separated, 
proposed  that  they  should  join  in  celebrating  the  Lord*a 
Supper.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and  this  little 
assembly  of  the  faithful  partook  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  tha 
Reformer*8  friends  at  the  moment  when,  as  they  cele- 
brated with  him  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  reflected  that 
this  waa  perhaps  the  last  lime  that  this  privilege  wouM 
be  allowed  him.  What  joy  and  love  must  have  filled 
the  heart  of  Luther  in  the  conaciousness  of  being  so 
graciou^y  accepted  by  his  Master,  at  the  very  moment 
when  men  were  rejecting  him.  How  aolemQ  most 
have  been  that  aopper !     How  sacred  that  evening  !* 

The  next  day,t  Luther  expected  to  receive  the  in- 
structions which  the  Legate  waa  to  aend  to  him. 

But  not  receiving  any  message  from  him,  he  request- 
ed his  friend  Doctor  Wenceslaus  Link,  to  wait  upon 
the  Cardinal.  De  Vio  received  Link  most  affably,  and 
assured  him  that  he  wished  to  take  the  moat  fnendlj. 
course.  *'  I  no  longer  consider  Doctor  Martin  Luther 
a  heretic,."  addc4  he ;  "I  will  not,  at  this  time,  ex- 
communicate him,  unless  I  receive  further  instmctiona 
from  Rome :  for  I  have  sent  his  answer  to  the  Popa 
by  an  expresa."  Then,  to  sive  a  proof  of  his  good 
intentions  towards  him,  he  added :  "  If  Doctor  Luthac 
would  only  retract  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  tha 
business  would  soon  be  concluded  ;  for,  as  to  faith  in  . 
the  sacraments,  that  is  an  article  that  every  one  may 
interpret  and  understand  in  his  own  way."  Spalatin, 
who  relates  this,  adds  this  sarcastic  but  just  observa- 
tion :  **  Whence,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  attaches  mora 
importance  to  money  than  to  our  holy  faith  and  the  sal- 
vation of  aouls."t 

Link  returned  to  Luther.  He  found  Staupitx  thera, 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  visit.  When  he  mentioned 
the  unexpected  concession  of  the  Legate :  **  It  would 
have  been  well,"  aaid  Staupitx,  *'  if  Doctor  Wenceslana 
had  bad  a  notary  and  witnesses  with  him,  to  have  takaa 
down  that  speech  in  writing ;  for,  if  soch  a  proposal 
were  made  public,  it  would  do  no  smal)  prejudice  ta 
the  cause  of  these  Romans." 

However,  the  more  the  Roman  prelate  aoflened  hia 
tone,  the  more  confirmed  the  honest  Germans  were  in 
their  distrust  of  him.  Several  of  those  trustworthy 
persons  to  whom  Lather  had  been  recommended  held 
a  council  together:  "The  Legate,"  said  they,  **is 
preparing  aome  miachief,  through  this  courier  he  speaka 
of,  and  It  ia  much  to  be  feared  that  you  will  all  be 
aeized  and  east  into  prison." 

Suupits  and  Wenceslaua,  therefore,  determined  to 
leave  the  town ;  they  embraced  Lather,  who  peraisted 
in  remaining  at  AogsbuM,  and  directed  their  coarse  by 
two  different  roads  to  Nuremberg,  not  without  maay 
misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  magnanimoos  witnaaa 
whom  they  were  leaving  behind  them. 

Sunday  passed  very  quietly.  Lather  waited  in  vain 
for  a  message  from  the  Legate  :  the  latter  sent  none. 
He  then  determined  to  write  to  him.  Staupitx  and 
Link,  before  they  set  out,  had  begged  him  to  treat  the 
Cardinal  with  all  poasible  respect  Luther  had  not 
yet  made  trial  of  Rome  and  her  envoys  ;  it  was  his  fifst 
experience.  If  his  humble  deference  did  not  succeed, 
he  would  know  what  to  expect  in  future.  But  now, 
at  leaat,  he  must  make  trial  of  it.  As  to  his  own  share 
in  the  matter,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  be  did  not 
condemn  himself,  and  mourn  over  his  proneness  to  ose 
expressions  stronger  than  the  occasion  required ;  why 
should  ha  not  c(£fes8  to  the  Cardinal  what  he  every 
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iaj  confessed  to  Ood  t  Besides,  Luther's  heart  was 
easily  affected  by  kindness,  snd  he  sospected  no  otiI 
He  therefore  took  up  his  pen,  snd,  with  a  feeling  of 
lespectfa!  goodwill,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  as  follows  :* 

'*  My  very  worthy  father  in  God,  I  approach  you 
once  more,  not  personally,  hot  by  letter,  entreating  yonr 
fatherly  kindness  graciously  to  listen  to  me. 

•*  The  reverend  Doctor  Staupiti«  my  very  dear  father 
in  Christ,  has  advised  me  to  homble  myself,  to  mis- 
trust my  own  judgment,  and  to  submit  my  opinion  to 
the  judgment  of  pious  and  impartial  men.  He  also 
commended  your  fatherly  kindness,  and  has  fully  con- 
finced  me  of  your  friendly  disposition  towards  me. 
This  intelliffence  has  filled  me  with  joy. 

"  Now,  therefore,  most  worthy  father,  I  confess,  as  I 
have  already  done  before,  that  as  I  have  not  shewn, 
(as  they  tell  me,)  sufficient  diffidence,  gentleness,  and 
respect  for  the  name  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and 
though  my  opponents  have  given  me  great  provocation, 
I  DOW  see  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  con- 
ducted mv  cause  more  meekly,  courteously,  and  rever- 
ently, ana  nqt  to  have  answered  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly,  lest  I  should  be  like  onto  him. 

*'  This  grieves  me  rery  much,  and  I  ask  pardon.  I 
win  publicly  acknowledge  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  indeed 
I  have  often  done  before.  I  will  endeavour,  by  the 
giace  of  God,  to  speak  differently.  I  will  do  more  :  I 
am  ready  to  promise,  of  my  own  accord,  not  again  to 
say  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  if  this 
business  is  arranged.  Bat  then,  let  those  ^alsowho  led 
me  to  begin  it  be  compelled,  on  their  part,  to  moderate 
thenr  discourses,  or  to  be  silent. 

'*So  far  as  the  truth  of  what  I  have  taught  is  con- 
cerned, the  authority  of  St.  Thomaa,  and  of  the  other 
doctora,  cannot  satisfy  me.  I  muatliear,  (if  I  am  worthy 
to  do  so,)  the  voice  of  the  spouse,  which  is  the  Ckurek. 
Tot  it  is  ceruin  she  hears  toe  voice  of  the  brideoroom, 
Christ.  * 

"  I,  therefore,  in  all  hamility  and  submission,  entreat 
you  to  refer  this  matter,  hitherto  so  unsettled,  to  our 
most  holy  lord,  Leo  X.,  in  order  that  the  Church  may 
decide,  pronounce,  and  ordain,  and  that  those  who  shall 
be  called  on  to  retract,  may  do  so  with  a  good  con* 
acienco,  or  believe  in  all  sincerity.** 

In  reading  this  letter,  another  reflection  occurs  to  us. 
We  SOB  that  Luther  did  not  act  upon  a  pre-conceived 
plan,  b^t  solely  in  obedience  to  convictions  successively 
impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart.  Far  reoMved  from 
any  sealed  scheme  or  preconcerted  opposttien,  he  vras 
sometimes,  without  suspecting  it,  in  contradiction  with 
himself ;  earlier  convictions  were  still  standing  in  his 
mind,  although  their  opposites  had  already  found  a 
place  there.  And  yet  it  is  In  these  character^  of  truth 
and  sincerity  that  some  have  sought  for  objections  to 
the  Reformation ;  it  is  becauae  it  followed  that  neces- 
sexy  law  of  progression,  imposed  in  everything  on  the 
bumfti  mind,  that  some  have  written  the  history  of  its 
varUUumi ;  it  is  in  those  very  features  that  mark  iu 
sittceritv,  and  make  it  honourable,  that  one  of  eminent 
genius  has  seen  the  most  powerful  objections  against 
itf.  .  Strange  perverseness  of  the  mind  of  man! 

Luther  received  no  answer  to  his  letter.  Cajetan, 
and  all  his  courtiers,  after  being  so  violently  agiuted, 
had  suddenly  become  motionless.  What  could  be  the 
leason  of  this  1  Might  it  not  be  that  calm  which  pre- 
cedes a  storm  t  Some  Tiewed  the  delay  in  the  light 
in  vrhich  Pallivlcini  has  represented  it,  ••  The  Cardi- 
nal was  waiting,**  says  he,  •*  till  the  proud  monk,  like 
tn  inflated  bellows,  should  gradually  lose  the  wind 
which  filled  him,  and  become  humble.'*t    Those  who 

•  "TOf  letter  bean  date  the  ITth  October. 

♦  5^?.?'  .?.'•*•  **"■  V"rialiont.    (Liv.  i.  p.  35,  fce.) 
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thought  they  better  miderstood  the  waya  of  Rome,  fel 
aare  that  the  legate  intended  to  arrest  Luther,  but  thatt 
not  daring  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  on  his  own 
authority,  on  account  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct,  he 
was  awaiting  an  answer  from  Rome  to  his  message. 
Others  could  not  believe  that  the  cardinal  would  vrait 
so  long.  "  The  Emperor  Maximilian,**  they  said,  (and 
in  this  they  might  speak  the  truth,)  will  no  more  scm- 
pie  to  give  up  Luther,  for  trial  by  the  cuhrch,  notwtth- 
standing  his  safe-conduct,  than  Sigismond  did  to  sur- 
render Hues  to  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  le- 
gate is,  perhaps,  now  in  communication  with  the  em- 
peror. The  sanction  of  Maximilian  may  every  hour 
be  expected.  The  more  opposed  he  was  before  to  the 
pope,  the  more  do^s  he  seem  to  seek  to  please  hioi — 
and  so  it  will  be,  till  the  crown  of  the  einpire  encncles 
his  graiidson*s  brows.**  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  loot. 
^  Draw  up  an  appeal  to  the  pope,*'  said  the  kind- 
hearted  men  who  surrounded  Luther — "draw  up  an 
appeal  to  the  pope,  and  leave  Augsburg  without  de- 
lay." 

Luther,  whose  presence  in  that  city,  had,  for  the 
last  fear  days,  been  utterly  useless,  and  who  had  suf- 
ficiently proved,  by  remaining,  mfter  the  departure  of 
the  SaxoD  councillora,  sent  bv  the  elector  to  vratchover 
his  safely,  that  he  feared  nothing,  and  was  ready  to  an- 
swer for  himself,  yielded,  at  last,  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends.  But  first  he  resolved  to  inform  de  Vio  of  hie 
intention.  He  wrote  to  him  on  the  Tuesday,  the  otb 
of  his  departare.  This  letter  was  in  a  boldw  strain 
than  the  unrmer.  Seeinff  his  advances  were  unavailing, 
Luther  aeems  to  erect  himself  in  the  consciousness  « 
his  right,  and  of  the  injustice  of  his  enemies. 

**  Most  worthy  Father  in  God,**  he  wrote  to  de  Vio, 
**  Toor  paternal  kindness  has  witnessed,  yea,  witneesod 
snd  somcientlv  acknowledged,  my  obedience.  I  have 
nndertaken  a  long  journey,  in  the  midst  of  daflgers,  in 
great  weakneas  of  body-^nd,  notwithstending  my  ex- 
treme poverty,  at  the  command  of  our  most  holy  lord, 
Leo  X. — I  have  personally  appeared  before  your  emi- 
nence ;  and,  lastly,  I  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet 
of  hie  Holiness,  and  now  wait  hie  good  pleaaore,  ready 
to  submit  to  bia  jadgment,  whether  he  condemn  or  ac- 

3uit  me.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  have  left  nothing  on- 
one  that  becomes  an  obedient  aon  of  the  church. 
**  It  ia  my  intention,  therefore,  not  uselessly  to  pro- 
long my  stay  here ;  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  I  should 
do  so,  as  I  want  the  means ;  and  you  h^ve  positively 
forbidden  my  agahi  appearing  before  you,  unless  I 
would  retract. 

*'  Thus,  I  again  set  out  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
deainog,  if  poeaible,  to  find  aome  place  where  I  may 
live  in  peace.  Several  persons,  of  more  importance 
than  nyaelf,  have  persuaded  me  to  appeal  from  vour 
paternal  kindness,  and  even  from  our  most  holy  lord, 
Leo  X.,  ill-informed,  to  himself,  when  he  shall  be  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  matter.  Though  I  know  that 
such  an  appeal  will  be  more  agreeable  to  his  Highness, 
the  elector,  than  a  recantation,  yet,  if  it  had  been  my 
duty  only  to  coasolt  my  own  feelings,  I   would  not 

have  made  it I  have  committed  no  crime— I 

ooffht,  therefore,  to  have  nothing  to  fear.*' 

Luther,  having  written  thia  letter,  (which  was  not 
delivered  to  the  legate  until  after  his  depsrture,)  pre- 
pared to  leave  Augsburg.  God  had  preserved  him 
hitherto,  and,  with  all  his  heart,  he  praised  the  Lord 
for  his  protection.  But  it  was  his  doty  not  to  tempt 
God.  He  embraced  his  friends,  Peutinger,  Lan- 
gemantel,  the  Adelmanns,  Auerbach,  and  the  prior 
of  the  Carmelitee,  who  had  aflbrded  him  such  Christian 
hospitality.  On  Wednesday,  before  daybreak,  he  was 
op,  and  ready  to  set  out.  His  friends  had  advised 
him  to  take  every  possible  precaution,  fearing  that  if 
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Ins  deptitore  were  known,  it  might  be  opposed.  He 
followed  their  advice  ae  well  m.  he  coola.  A  horse, 
that  Staapitz  had  left  at  his  disposal,  was  brought  to 
the  doer  of  the  convent.  Once  more  he  bids  adiea  to 
his  brethren ;  he  then  monnts  and  sets  out,  without  a 
bridle  for  his  horse,  without  boots  or  spurs,  and  on- 
aimed. 

The  magistrate  of  the  city  had  sent  him  as  a  gnide 
a  horsemen,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  roads. 
This  man  conducts  him,  in  the  dark,  throagh  the  si- 
lent streets  of  Augsburg.  They  direct  their  course  to 
a  little  eate  in  the  wall  of  the  city.  One  of  the  coun- 
sellors, Langemantel,  had  ordered  that  it  should  be 
opened  to  him.  He  is  still  in  the  legate's  power.  The 
hand  of  Rome  is  still  over  him.  Doubtless,  if  the  Ital- 
ians knew  that  their  prey  was  escaping,  the  cry  of 
pursuit  would  be  raised.  Who  knows  whether  the  in- 
trepid adversary  of  Rome  may  not  still  be  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison  t  ....  At  last,  Luther  and  his 
ffuide  arrive  at  the  little  gate  ; — the]^  pass  through. 
They  are  out  of  Augsburg ;  and,  putting  their  horses 
into  a  gallop,  they  soon  leave  the  city  far  behind 
tnem. 

Luther,  on  leaving,  had  deposited  his  appeal  to  the 
pope  in  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  Pomesaw.  His 
friends  advised  him  not  to  send  it  to  the  legate.  The 
prior  was  commissioned  to  have  it  posted,  two  or 
^  three  days  after  the  doctor's  departure,  on  the  door  of 
a  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  of  vnt- 
nesses.     This  was  done. 

In  this  writing,  Luther  declared  that  he  appealed 
from  the  most  holy  father,  the  popie,  ill-informed  in 
this  business,  tc  the  most  hok  father  in  Christ,  Leo  X. 
by  name,  by  the  grace  of  God,  when  better  informed, 
6ic.  &c.*  The  appeal  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  re- 
«[T]lar  form,  by  the  assistance  of  the  imperial  notary, 
'Gall  de  Herbrachtingen,  in  the  presence  of  two  Au- 
gustine monks,  Bartholomew  Utzmair,  and  Wengel 
Steinbies.    It  was  dated  the  16th  of  October. 

When  the  cardinal  heard  of  Luther's  departure,  he 
was  s^uck  with  surprise,  and,  as  he  affirmed  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  elector,  even  with  alarm  and  apprehension. 
He  had,  indeed,  some  reason  to  be  vexea.  This  de- 
parture, which  so  abruptly  terminated  his  negotiations, 
disconcerted  all  the  hopes  which  his  pride  had  so  lonff 
cherished.  He  had  been  ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  church,  and  re-establishine 
the  declininsr  influence  of  the  pope  in  Germany  ;  and 
not  only  had  the  heretic  escaped  with  impunity,  but 
without  his  having  so  much  as  humbled  nim.  The 
conference  had  served  only  to  exhibit,  in  a  strong 
light,  on  the  one  hand,  the  simplicity,  uprightness,  and 
firmness  of  Luther ;  and,  on  the  other,  tl^  imperious 
and  unreasonable  procedure  of  the  pope  and  his  repre- 
sentative. Inasmuch  as  Rome  had  gained  nothing, 
she  had  lost ;  and  her  authority,  not  having  been  re- 
inforced, had,  in  reality,  sustained  a  fresh  check.  What 
will  be  said  of  all  this  at  the  Vatican  1  What  will  be 
the  next  despatches  received  from  Rome!  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  legate*s  situation  will  be  forgotten,  the 
untoward  issue  of  the  affair  will  be  ascribed  to  his 
want  of  skill.  Serra  Longa,  and  the  rest  of  the  Itali- 
ans, were  furious  on  seeing  themselves,  dexterous  as 
they  were,  outwitted  by  a  German  monk.  De  Vio 
could  hardly  conceal  his  vexation.  Such  an  insult  ap- 
peared to  call  for  vengeance,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
nim  give  utterance  to  his  anger,  in  a  letter  to  the 
elector. 

Meanwhile,  Luther,  accompanied  by  the  horseman, 

-continued  his  journey  from  Augsburg.     He  urged  his 

wse,  and  kept  the  poor  animal  at  full- speed.     He 

called  to  mind  the  real  or  supposed  flight  of  John  Hues, 

MeUaainfonnandam.    (L.  0pp.  lat.  L  p.  319.) 


the  manner  in  which  he  was  overtaken,  and  the  i 
tion  of  his  adversaries,  who  affirmed  that  Huss,  hav- 
ing by  his  flight  annulled  the  emperor's  safe^conduct, 
they  had  a  right  to  condemn  him  to  the  flames.* 
However,  these  uneasy  feelings  did  not  long  occupy 
Luther's  mind.  Having  got  clear  from  the  citv,  where 
he  had  spent  ten  days  under  that  terrible  hand  of 
Rome,  which  had  already  crushed  so  many  thousand 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  and  shed  so  much  blood — at 
larve,  breathing  the  open  air,  traversing  the  villages  , 
and  plains,  ana  wonderfully  delivered  by  the  arm  of 
the  Lord,  his  whole  soul  overflowed  with  praise.  He 
might  well  say  :  "  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out 
of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers  ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and 
we  are  delivered.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  "t  Thus  was  the  heart 
of  Luther  filled  withjoy.  But  his  thoughts  again  re- 
verted to  de  Vio :  *'  The  cardinal,"  thought  he,"  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  get  me  into  his  power,  and 
send  me  to  Rome.  He  is,  no  doubt,  mortified  that  I 
have  escaped  from  him.  He  thouffht  he  had  me  in 
his  clutches  at  Augsburg.  He  thought  he  held  me  fast ; 
but  he  was  holding  an  eel  by  the  tail.  Shame,  that 
these  people  shoald  set  so  high  a  price  upon  me ! 
They  would  give  many  crowns  to  have  roe  in  their 
power,  whilst  our  Saviour,  Christ,  was  sold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  t 

Luther  travelled  fourteen  leagues  the  first  day.  In 
the  evening,  when  he  arrivec^  at  the  inn  where  he  was 
to  ^end  the  night,  he  was  so  fatigued — (his  horse, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  had  a  very  rough  trot,)-— 
that,  on  alighting,  he  was  unable  to  stand,  and  dropped 
motionless  upon  the  straw.  He,  however,  enjoyed 
soma  rest.  The  next  day  he  continued  his  journey. 
At  Nuremberg  he  found  Staupitz,  who  was  engsffed 
in  visitinff  the  convents  of  his  order.  It  was  in  Ukis 
city  that  he  first  saw  the  brief  that  the  Pope  had  sent 
to  Cajetan  concerning  him.  He  was  indignant  at  it, 
and,  had  he  read  it  before  he  left  Wittemberg,  it  is 
very  probable  he  would  never  have  appeared  before  the 
Cardmal.  *'It  is  impossible  to  believe,"  said  be, 
**  that  any  thing  so  monstrous  can  have  emanated  from 
a  Sovereign  Pontiflf.'*^ 

Everywhere  on  his  journey,  Luther  was  an  object 
of  general  interest.     He  was  retnming  without  having 

fiven  up  any  thing.  Such  a  victory  gained  by  a  men- 
icant  friar  over  the  representatives  of  Rome,  filled 
every  heart  with  astonishment.  It  seemed  as  if  Ger- 
many had  now  its  revenge  for  the  Italian  contempt  of 
Ultramontanes.  God's  word  had  obtained  more  ho- 
nour than  the  word  of  the  Pope.  The  power  which  for 
ages  had  borne  rule,  had  just  received  a  formidable 
check.  The  journey  of  Lulher  was  a  triumph.  Men 
rejoiced  at  the  obstinacy  of  Rome,  because  it  was  like- 
ly to  hasten  her  ruin.  If  she  had  not  insisted  on  re« 
taining  her  shameful  gains — if  she  had  been  prudent 
enough  not  to  despise  the  Germans — if  she  nad  re- 
formed flagrant  abuses — perhaps,  according  to  human 
calculations,  things  would  have  returned  to  the  death- 
like state  from  which  Luther  had  awakened.  But  tho 
Papacy  would  not  yield ;  and  the  Doctor  was  to  be 
constrained  to  bring  many  other  errors  to  light,  snd  to 
advance  in  the  knowledge  and  manifestation  of  the 
truth. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  Luther  arrived  at  Graefen- 
thai,  at  the  extremity  of  the  woods  of  Thuringia.  Ho 
there  met  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeldt,  the  same  person 
who  had  so  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  goin^  to  Augs* 
bur^.  The  Count  laughed  heartily  at  his  strai^ 
equipment.     He  compelled  him  to  stop,  and  obliged 

«  Weisiman.  Hilt.  Ecclet.  i.  p.  337.  fPS  IM. 
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aim  to  become  hit  guest :  Luther  loon  afterward  coa- 
tfciued  his  journey. 

He  hastened  on,  desiriog  to  be  at  Wittemberg  on 
toe  31  St  of  October,  in  the  expectation'that  the  Elector 
would  be  there  ai  the  feast  of  AH  iSaints,  and  that  be 
might  have  an  interview  with  him.  The  brief  which 
he  had  read  at  Nuremberg  had  revealed  to  him  all  the 
danger  of  his  situation.  In  fact,  beinfl  already  con- 
demned at  Rome,  he  could  not  hope  either  to  continue 
at  Wittemberg,  or  to  find  an  asylum  in  a  convent,  or 
to  dwell  any  where  in  peace  and  safety.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  Elector  might,  perbapa,  avail  him  ;  but  he 
waa  far  from  being  aure  of  it.  He  had  nothing  more 
to  hope  from  ihe  true  friends  he  had  hitherto  possessed 
at  this  priuce*s  court.  Staupitz,  having  lost  the 'favour 
he  had  long  enjoyed,  was  then  leaving  Saxony.  Spala- 
tin,  though  beloved  5y  Frederic,- had  not  much  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  Elector  himself  was  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  ex- 
pose himself  for  the  sake  of  it  to  manifest  dangers. 
However,  Luther  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
leiurn  to  Wittemberg,  and  there  wait  to  see  what  the 
eternal  and  merciful  God  would  do  with  him.  If,  as 
some  expected,  he  were  unmolested,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.* 

Luther  |[ot  back  to  Wittemberg  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober. His  haste  had  been  in  vain.  Neither  the 
Elector  nor  Spalatin  had  come  to  the  feast.  His  friends 
were  delighted  to  see  him  again  among  them.  He 
hastened  to  inform  Spalatin  of  his  arrival.  **  I  have 
arrived  to-day  at  Wittemberg,  aafe  and  sound,  through 
God's  mercy,"  said  he ;  "  but  how  long  I  shall  aUy 
here  I  know  not. ...  I  am  filled  with  jov  and  peace ; 
and  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  the  trial  I  am  endur- 
Jig  can  appear  so  grievous  to  so  many  distinguished 
men.*' 

De  Vio  had  not  waited  long,  after  the  departure  of 
lather,  10  poor  fourth  all  hia  ii^ignation  to  the  Elector. 
HIa  leitei  breathed  vengeance. 

He  gave  Frederick  an  account  of  the  conference, 
with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction :  "  Since  brother  Mar- 
tin,** said  he,  in  conclusion,  **  cannot  be  brought,  by 
paternal  measures,  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church,  I  request 
your  Highness  to  send  him  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him 
irom  your  territories.  Be  aasured  that  this  complicat- 
edv  evil-intentioned,  and  mischievous  affair,  cannot  be 
long  protracted ;  for  as  soon  as  1  shall  have  informed 
oar  most  holy  lord  of  all  this  artifice  and  malice,  he 
will  bring  it  to  a  apeedy  end."  In  a  postscript,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  the  Cardinal  entreated  the 
Elector  not  to  Urniah  with  shame  his  own  honour,  and 
that  of  hia  illustrious  ancestors,  for  the  cauae  of  a  con- 
temptible monk.t 

Never  waa  the  soul  of  Lather  roused  to  higher  in- 
dignation than  when  he  read  the  copy  of  this  letter, 
which  the  Elector  s6nt  him.  The  sense  of  the  suffe^ 
ings  he  was  destined  to  endure,  the  value  of  the  tnith 
for  which  he  contended,  contempt  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Legate,  together  swelled  his  heart.  H is  an- 
swer, written  at  the  moment  when  his  whole  soul  was 
thus  sgitated,  is  distinsuished  by  that  courage,  eleva- 
tion, and  faith,  which  he  ever  displayed  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  gave,  in«his  turn, 
an  account  of  the  conference  at  Augsburg.  He  des- 
cribed the  deportment  of  the  Cardinal,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  1  would  like  to  answer  the  Legate,  potting  myself 
in  the  place  of  the  Elector. 

**  *  Prove  to  me  that  you'  understand  what  you  talk 

*  1"  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  188.         1 1^  0pp.  (L.)  xviL  p.  908. 


aboot,'  I  woald  say  to  him  ;  Met  the  whok  t 
be  carried  on  in  writing.  I  will  then  send  brothex 
Martin  to  Rone,  or  else  I  will  apprehend  him,  and 
have  him  put  to  death.  I  will  take  care  oC  my  own 
conscience  and  honour,  and  1  will  not  allow  my  glory 
to  be  sullied.  But  as  long  ss  your  sbsolute  knowledge 
shorik  the  licht,  and  only  discovers  iuelf  by  clamour,  X 
cannot  put  faith  in  darkness.* 

**  This,*'  most  excellent  Prince,  is  the  anawer  Iwodid 
make  him. 

"  Let  the  reverend  Legate,  or  the  Pope  himaeU^ 
soecify  my  errors  in  writing ;  let  them  bnng  forward 
their  reasons  ;  let  them  instruct  me,  who  desire  to  be 
instructed,  who  ask  to  be  so,  who  intend  what  I  sat, 
and  long  for  instruction,  so  that  even  a  Turk  would 
not  refuse  to  aatisfy  me.  If  I  do  not  retract  and  cod- 
demn  myself,  when  thegr  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
paasagea  of  Scripture  that  I  have  quoted  ought  to  be 
understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  I 
have  understood  them — then,  0  moat  excellent  Elector  ! 
let  your  Highness  be  the  first  to  prosecute  and  expel 
me,  let  the  university  reject  me  and  overwhelm  me 
with  indignation.  I  will  go  further,  and  I  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  let  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus  himself 
reject  and  condemn  me !  These  are  not  worda  of  vain 
presumption,  but  of  firm  conviction.  Let  the  Lord 
deprive  me  of  his  grace,  and  every  creature  of  God  re- 
fuse to  countenance  me,  if,  when  I  have  been  shown 
a  better  doctrine,  I  do  not  embiace  it. 

"  But  if,  on  account  of  my  low  eststo,  and  because 
I  am  but  a  poor  mendicant  brother,  they  despise  me, 
and  ao  refuse  to  instruct  me  in  the  way  of  truth,  let 
your  Highness  beg  the  Legate  to  inform  you  in  wriung 
wlierein  I  have  erred  ;  and  if  they  refuse  this  favour  to 
your  Highness  yourself,  let  them  write  their  own  views, 
either  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  or  to  some  German 
Archbishop.  What  ought  I  to  do*~what  can  I  do- 
more? 

'*  Let^oor  Highness  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  con- 
science and  of  your  honour,  and  not  send  me  to  Rome. 
No  man  haa  the  right  to  require  this  of  you ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  I  ahould  be  safe  in  Rome.  The  Pope 
himaelf  is  not  safe  there.  It  would  be  enioining  you 
to  betray  Christian  blood.  They  hsve  there  paper, 
pens,  and  ink ;  they  have  also  numberless  notariea. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  write  wherein,  end  wherefore,  I 
have  erred.  It  will  cost  them  less  trouble  to  instruct 
me  St  a  distance  by  writing,  than,  having  me  among 
them,  to  put  me  to  death  by  atratagem. 

*|  I  resign  myself  to  banishment.  My  advorsaries 
lay  snarea  for  me  on  all  sides ;  so  that  I  can  nowhere 
live  in  aafety.  That  no  harm  may  happen  to  you  on 
my  account,  I  leave  your  territories,  in  God*s  name. 
I  will  go  wherever  the  etemsl  and  merciful  God  will 
have  me.  Let  him  do  with  me  what  seemeth  bixn 
good. 

**  Thus,  then,  most  serene  Elector,  I  reverenfly  bid 

Iou  farewell.  I  commend  you  to  Almighty  God,  and 
give  you  endless  thsnks  for  all  your  kindoeaa  to  me. 
VVhatever  be  the  people  among  whom  I  may  hereafter 
live,  wherever  my  future  lot  may  be  cast,  I  shall  ever 
rememberyoo,  and  shall  gratefully  pray,  withoutceaaing, 
for  the  happinness  of  you  and  yours.* 

"  I  am  still,  thanks  to  God,  full  of  joy,  and  praise 
him  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  counts  me  worthy  to 
suffer  in  so  holy  a  cauae.  May  He  for  ever  preaerve 
your  illustrious  Highness.     Amen.'* 

This  letter,  so  overflowing  with  the  accenta  of  truth 
and  justice,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Elector. 
**He  was  shaken  by  a  very  eloquent  letter,"  aay* 

# 
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If  aimboorg.  Nerer  eoold  he  have  had  the  thoosfct  6r 
SiTTng  up  an  innocent  man  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
Perliaps  he  might  have  persuaded  Luther  to  couceal 
himseir  for  some  time.  But  he  resolved  not  even  in 
appearance  to  yield  in  any  way  to  the  Legatees  threats 
He  wrote  to  his  counsellor,  PfefRnger,  who  was  then 
at  the  court  of  the  Empeior,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty 
the  real  sute  of  affairs,  and  to  heg  him  to  write  to 
Rome,  so  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, or  at  least  be  determined  in  Germany  by  im 
partial  judges.* 

Some  days  after,  the  Elector  wrote  to  the  Legate  in 
reply  :  **  Since  Doctor  Martin  has  appeared  before  you 
at  Augsburg,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied.  We  did  not 
expect  that,  without  convincing  him  of  error  you  would 
claim  to  oblige  him  to  retract.  Not  one  of  the  learned 
men  in  our  states  has  intimated  to  us  an  opinion  that 
Martin*-* doctrine  is  impious,  antichristian,  or  heretical. " 
The  Prince,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  declined 
sending  Luther  to  Rome,  or  expelling  him  from  his 
territories. 

This  letter,  which  was  communicated  to  Luther, 
rejoiced  his  heart.  ^  Gracious  God  !"  he  wrote  to 
Spalatin,  **  with  what  joy  I  read  and  re-read  it ;  for  I 
know  what  confidence  I  may  repose  in  these  words,  a; 
once  so  forcible  and  so  discreet.  I  fear  the  Italians 
will  not  understand  their  full  import  But  they  will  at 
least  comprehend,  that  what  they  believed  already 
finished  is  scarcely  yet  begun.  Be  pleased  to  present 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Prince.  It  is 
strange  that  he  (De  Vio)  who,  a  little  while  ago,  was  a 
mendicant  friar  like  myself,  is  not  afraid  to  address  the 
most  powerful  princes  with  dtareapect,  to  call  them  to 
account,  to  threaten  and  command  them,  and  to  treat 
them  with  such  preposterous  haughtiness.  Let  him 
learn  that  the  temporal  power  is  oraained  of  God,  and 
that  none  are  pennitted  to  tram[de  its  glory  under 
foot.''t 

One  thing  that  had  undoubtedly  encouraged  Frederic 
to  answer  the  Legate  in  a  tone  which  the  latter  did  not 
expect,  was  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  university 
of  Wittemberg.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  they 
declared  themselves  in  the  Doctor's  favour.  The 
university  was  increasing  in  ^reputation,  and  sorpassed 
all  the  other  schools.  A  crowd  of  students  flocked 
thither  from  all  parts  of  Germaify  to  listen  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  whose  instructions  seemed  to  open 
a  new  era  to  religion  and  learning.  These  yoons  mei^ 
who  arrived  from  the  different  proTinces,  would  often 
stop  when  they  discovered  in  the  distance  the  steeples 
of  Wittemberff ;  and,  raising  their  hands  toward  heaven, 
bless  God  for  having  caus<^  the  light  of  truth  to  shine 
forth  from  Wittemberg,  as  in  former  sges  from  Mohnt 
Sion,  tha<  it  might  penetrate  to  the  most  distant  lands,  t 
A  life  and  activity,  hitherto  unknown,  was  infused  into 
the  university  studies. — "  Our  young  men  are  as  dili- 
gent here  as  ants  upon  an  ant-hill,**^  vrrote  Luther. 

Thinking  that  he  soon  misht  be  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, Luther  busied  himself  in  publishing  a  report  of 
the  conference  at  Aogsburg.  He  resolved  that  it 
should  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  himself.  He  saw  the  storm  ready  to 
burst,  but  he  did  not  fear  it.  He  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  the  maledictions  of  Rome.  He  arranged  and 
regulated  everything  that  he  might  be  ready  when  they 
arrived.  "  Having  tacked  up  my  gown,  and  girded 
my  loins,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  ready  to  depart,  like  Abra- 
ham, not  knowing  w]uther  I  go ;  or  rather  well  know- 
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ing  whither,  since  God  is  everywhere.'*  He  intended 
10  leave  behind  him  a  farewell  letter.  '*  Take  courafe, 
ihen,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  ;  "  to  road  the  letter  of  a 
man  accursed  and  excommunicated."* 

His  friends  were  full  of  fears  and  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count. They  entreated  him  to  deliver  himself  up  as  a 
prisoner  into  the  £lector*s  hands,  that  that  prince  might 
keep  him  somewhere  in  safety,  t 

His  enemies  could  not  comprehend  the  grounds  of 
bis  confidence.  One  day,  at  the  court  of  the  Bishop 
of  Brandenburg,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Re- 
former, and  it  was  asked  on  what  support  he  could  b* 
depending.  Some  said,  *'  It  is  on  Erasmus  and  Qapito» 
and  other  learned  men,  that  he  reckons  for  protection. '^ 
*•  No,  no  !'*  replied  the  Bishop  :  ,**  the  Pope  would  car* 
very  little  for  those  gentry.  It  is  to  the  University  of 
Wittemberg,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  that  he  looks 
for  support."  ....  Thus  both  parties  were  ignorant  of 
that  strong  tower  in  which  the  Reformer  had  sough 
refuge. 

Thoughts  of  taking  his  departure  were  passing 
through  Luther's  mind.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  danger 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  but  the  presentiment  of  the  in- 
cessantly renewed  opposition  he  should  find  in  Ger- 
many to  the  open  pcofession  of  the  truth.  **  If  I  stay 
here,"  said  he,  '*  I  ahall  be  denied  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  many  things.  If  I  depart,  I  will  poor 
forth  freely  the  ihoqghta  of  my  heart,  and  devote  my 
life  to  Christ."! 

France  was  the  coontry  where  Luther  Hoped  b* 
might,  without  hindrance  proclaim  the  truth.  TIm 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  doctors  of  the  University  of 
Paris  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  envy.  Besides,  b^ 
on  many  points,  sgreed  in  the  opinions  ^t  prevailed 
there.  What  misht  have  ensued,  if  LutRr  had  been 
removed  fram  Wittember  to  Frsncel  Would  \hm 
Reformation  have  established  itself  there  as  it  did  m 
Germany  1  Would  the  power  of  Rome  have  been  de- 
throned there  i  and  France,  which  was  destined  to  ea*  ' 
dure  a  long  struggle  between  the  hierarchial  principle* 
of  Rome,  and  the  ruinous  principles  of  an  irreligioiM 
philosophy,  have  bcteome  the  great  dispenser  of  evan- 
gelical lishtt  It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  vain  coi^ifo« 
tures.  Bat,  eerUinly,  Luther  at  Paris,  would  bava 
made  'Jp^i  difference  in  the  ibrtones  of  the  Chureby 
and  of  France. 

The  sool  of  Lntber  was  deeply  moved.  He  often 
preached  in  the  church  of  the  city,  supplying  the  place 
of  Simon  Heyns  Pontanus,  the  pastor  of  Wittemoexg^ 
who  was  frequently  indisposed.  He  thought  it  rigbt^ 
at  all  hazards,  to  take  leave  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  he  had  so  often  preached  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. **  I  am  a  very  unstable  preacher,"  said  he,  ooa 
day,  in  the  pulpit,  "and  very  uncertain  in  my  position. 
How  often  have  I  left  you  suddenly  without  taking 
leave  of  yon.  If  this  should  happen  again,  and  I  should 
never  return,  receive  my  last  farewell."  Then,  having 
added  a  few  words,  be  concluded  by  saying,  with  mo- 
deration and  gentleness  :  **  Finslly,  I  warn  you  not  to 
be  terrified,  if  the  Pspal  censures  should  be  dischsrged 
sgainst  me  in  sll  their  fury.  Do  not  blame  the  Pope^ 
nor  bear  any  ill-will  to  him,  or  to  any  man  living,  but 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  God."^ 

At  length  the  moment  of  his  departure  seemed  at 
hand.  The  Prince  gave  him  to  undersund  that  ha 
wished  him  to  leave  Wittemberg.  Tho  wishes  of  tbo 
Elector  were  too  sacred  with  Luther  for  him  not  to 
hasten  to  comply  with  them.    The  Reformer  prepared 
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to  depart,  without  knowing  woH  to  whtt  qoartw  to 
direct  his  ileps.    Resolving,  howoTar,  onco  more  to 
see  hie  fneods  about  him,  he  invited  them  to  a  fare- 
well repast.    Seated  with  them  at  table,  he  once  more 
enjoyed  iheir  eonvorsatioD,  and  their  affectionatp  and 
aniious  friendship.    A  letter  was  brought  to  him.    It 
<came  from  the  court.     He  opened  and  read  it.     His 
heart  sank  within  him.    It  encloeed  an  order  for  his 
departure.     The  Prince  inquired  :  **  Why  he  delayed 
so  long r**    His  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  dejection.- 
However,  he  resumed  courage ;  and,  raising  his  head, 
said  firmly  and  joyfully,  turning  to  those  about  him  : 
"  Father  and  mother  forsake  me ;  but  the  Lord  will 
take  me  op."    "  Depart  then  he  must.     His  friends 
were  much  affected.     What  would  become  of  him  ? 
If  Luther's  protector  rejects  him,  who  will  receive  him  t 
And  this  Gospel,  this  word  of  troth,  and  this  adraira- 
t>le  work  he  had  taken  in  hand,   will  doubtless  perish 
with  the  faithful  witness.    The  fate  of  the  Reforma- 
tion seemed  suspended  by  a  single  thread  ;  and  would 
-not  the  moment  in  which  Luther  left  the  walls  of  Wit- 
temberff,  break  that  thread  1     Luther  and  his  friends 
said  little.    Sympathising  in  his  feel ings,  they  nve  vent 
to  their  tears.     However,  but  a  short  time  haa  elspeed, 
when  a  second  messenger  arrived.     Luther  opened 
this  letter,  ezpectinff  to  find  a  reiterated  order  for  his 
departure.     But  lo  !  the  mighty  power  of  the  Iiord  ! 
for  the  present  he  is  saved.     Everything  is  changed. 
**  As  the  Pope's  new  envoy,"  said  the  letter,  *'  hopes 
that  everything  may  be  settled  by  a  conference,  remain 
for  the  present."!    How  important  was  this  hour  i  and 
what  might  have  happened  if  Luther,  ever  anxious  to 
obey  the  Prince's  pleasure,  had  left  Wittemberg  im- 
mediatelwpn  the  receipt  of  the  first  letter !     Nover 
had  LuthCT  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  been 
trough t  lower  than  at  this  moment.     It  might  have 
'been  thought  that  their  fate  was  decided :  in  an  in- 
sunt  it  was  changed.     Having  reached  the  lowest  step 
in  his  carreer,  the  Reformer  rapidly  arose,  and  from 
that  time  his  influence  continued  to  ascend.     "  At  the 
word  of  the  Lord,*'  in  the  lansuase  of  the  prophet, 
**  his  servants  go  down  to  the  depuis,  and  mount  up 
again  to  heaven." 

Spalstin,  by  Frederic's  orders,  sent  for  Luther  to 
Licbtemberg,  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  They 
had  a  long  conversation  on  the  state  of  affairs.  "  If 
'  the  Pope*s  sentence  of  condemnation  come,  I  certainly 
cannot  remain  at  Wittemberg,"  said  Lather.  **  Be- 
ware," replied  Spalatin,  **  of  being  in  too  great  a  horry 
to  go  to  France. "t  He  left  him,  telling  hi m  to  wait  fur- 
ther tidings  from  him.  **  Only  commond  my  soul  to 
Christ,"  said  Luther  to  his  friends.  ^^  I  see  that  my 
-adversaries  are  more  and  more  deteniiined  on  my  de- 
struction. But  Christ  is  meanwhile  strengthening  me 
in  my  determination  not  to  give  way."f 

Luther  at  that  time  published  bis  reports  of  the  con 
fcronce  at  Augsburg.  Spalatin  had  written  to  him 
from  the  Elector  to  abstain  from  doing  so ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  When  the  publication  had  taken  place,  the 
Prince  gave  his  sanction.  "  Great  God  !"  said  La- 
ther, in  his  preface,  **  what  a  new,  what  an  amazing 
trime,  to  seek  after  light  and  truth,  and  above  all  in 
the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  kingdom  of  truth  !" 
'*  I  send  you  this  document,"  said  he,  writing  to  Link ; 
"  it  cuts  too  deep,  no  doubt,  to  please  the  Legate ;  but 
my  pen  is  ready  to  give  out  much  greater  things.  I 
myself  know  not  whence  these  thoughts  come  to  me. 

*  Tater  and  matter  verlsnen  mich,  absr  der  Herr  nimmt 
jnioh  auf. 
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Aa  far  as  I  can  see,  the  work  is  not  yet  begun  ;*  ao 
little  leasoB  is  there  for  the  great  men  of  Rome  hoping 
to  aee  an  end  of  it.  I  ahali  send  you  what  I  have 
written,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  if  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  the  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks, 
now  reigna  in  the  court  of  Rome.  I  think  I  can  prove 
that  now-a-days  the  power  that  preaides  there  is  worse 
than  the  Turks  themselves." 

On  all  sides,  sinister  reports  reached  Luther.  One 
of  bia  friends  wrote  him  word  that  the  new  envoy  from 
Rome  had  received  orders  to  spprebend  him,-aDd  deliv- 
er him  to  the  Pope.  Another  reported  that,  as  he  was 
travelling,  he  had  met  with  a  courtier,  and  that,  the 
conversation  having  turned  upon  the  affairs  which  were 
then  the  general  topic  in  Germany,  the  latter  confided 
to  him  that  he  had  undertaken  to  seize  and  deliver  Lu- 
ther into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  '*  But 
the  more  their  fury  and  violence  increase,"  wrote  Lo- 
Iher  "  the  less  do  I  fear  them."f 

Cajetan*a  ill  success  had  occasioned  much  dissatis- 
faction at  Rome.     The  vexation  felt  at  the  failure    ! 
of  the  affair,  fell  in  the  first  instance  upon  him.     All 
the  Roman  courtiers  thought  they  had  cauae  to  re-    i 
proach  him  for  having  been  deficient  in  the  pradence    j 
and  address  which,  in  their  account,  were  the  most 
indiapenaable  qualifications  in  a  legate,  and  for  not  hav- 
ing relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  sbolaslic  theology  on 
so  imporUnt  an  occasion.     "  The  failure  is  entirely 
owing  to  him,"  said  they.     '*  His  awkward  pedantiy 
has  spoiled  sU.     Why  did  he  provoke  Luther  by  in- 
sults and  threats,  instead  of  alluring  him  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  bishopric,  or  even,  if  necessary,  a  cardinal's 
hatV't     These  mercenaries  judged  of  the  Reformer 
by  themaelvea.     The  failure,  however,  must  be  re- 
trieved.    On  the  one  hand,  it  waa  requiaite  that  Rome 
should  declare  henelf;  on  the  other,  she  muat  not 
offend  thto  Elector,  who  might  be  very  aerviceable  to 
her  in  the  anticipated  event  of  the  election  of  an  Em- 
peror.   Aa  it  waa  impossible  for  Roman  eccleaiastics 
to  form  a  notion  of  the  true  aource  whence  Luther  de- 
rived his  strength  and  coorage,  they  imagined  that  the 
Elector  waa  much  more  deeply  implicate  in  the  mat- 
ter than  he  really  was.     The  Pope  resolved,  therefore, 
to  pursue  a  different  line  of  policy.     He  caused  to  be 
published  in  Germany,  by  his  Legate,  a  bull,  wherein 
he  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  precisely  in 
those  points  which  had  been  questioned,  but  making 
no  mention  either  of  the  Elector  or  of  Luther.     As 
the  Reformer  had  alwaya  declared,  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  muat 
now,  aa  the  pope  thought,  either  keep  bis  word,  or 
openly  show  himself  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  a  despiseif  of  the  apostolic  see.     In 
either  caae,  the  Pope,  it  was  thought,  must  be  a  gainer. 
But  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  ao  obstinate  a  resistance 
against  the  truth,     in  vain  had  the'  Pope  threatened 
with  excommunication  whosoever  should  teach  other- 
wise than  he  ordained  ;  the  light  ia  not  arrested  by 
such  orders.     It  would  have  been  wiser  to  moderate, 
by  certain  reatrictions,  the  pretensions  of  the  sellers 
of  indulgences.'     Apparently,  this  decree  of  Rome 
^as  a  further  act  of  impolicy.     By  lesalizing  the  most 
flagrant  abuses,  it  irritated  all  sensible  men,  and  ren- 
dered impossible  the  return  of  Luther  to  his  sUegiauce 
to  the  church.     "  It  was  commonly  thought,"  say  a  a 
Catholic  historian,^  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Refor- 
mation, "  that  this  bull  had  been  framed  only  for  the 
gain  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  be- 

•  Res  lata  nscdam  habit  iniUam  saum,  meojadicio.    L- 
Epp.  i.  p.  19S.) 
t  Quo  ilU  magia  farnnt  et  vi  afloctsnt  viam  e6  mJaas  ^o 


(L.  Epp.  i.  p.  191.) 
X  8arp!,  Concile  de  Treats,  p.  8. 
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^n  to  find  that  no  one  would  give  Mythjng  for  tliur 
indolgences.*' 

The  Cardinal  Ue  Yio  published  this  decree  at  Lints, 
in  Austria,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1518;  but  Lu- 
ther had  already  taken  his  stand  in  a  positionof  security. 
On  the  S8ih  t>f  November  he  had  appealed,  in  the 
chapel  t>f  Corpus  Christi  at  Whittemberg,  from  the 
Pope  to  a  General  Council  of  the  Church.  He  fore- 
saw the  storm  chat  was  about  to  burst  upon  him,  and 
be  knew  that  God  only  could  avert  it.  But  there  was 
something  he  himself  was  called  to  do  ;  and  he  did  it. 
He  must  no  doubt  leave  Wittemberg,  if  tt  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  Elector,  as  soon  as  the  maledic- 
tions of  Rome  should  arrive  there ;  yet  he  resolved 
not  to  quit  Saxony  and  Germany  without  a  public  pro- 
test. Re,  therefore,  drew  op  his  appeal ;  **  and  that 
it  might  be  ready  to  be  distributed  as  soon  as  the  foriee 
of  Rome  should  overtake  him,*'  as  he  says,  he  had  it 
printed,  under  the  express  condition  that  the  bookseliec 
should  deposit  with  him  all  the  copiee.  But  this  man, 
from  desire  of  gain,  sold  almost  the  whole  impression, 
'While  Luther  was  quietly  expecting  to  receive  them. 


He  wu  nuch  annoyed,  but  the  thing  was  done.  This 
bold  appeal  was  dispersed  far  and  wide.  In  it  Luther 
again  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  of  saying  any- 
thing against  the  holy  Church,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  see,  and  the  Pope  duly  informed,  "  But," 
continued  he,  "  seeing  that  the  Pope,  who  is  God*s 
vicar  upon  earth,  may,  like  any  other  man,  fall  into  error, 
commit  sin,  and  utter  falsehood,  and  that  the  appeal 
to  a  general  council  is  the  only  safeguard  against  acta 
of  injustice  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist — on  these 
grounds  I  find  myself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it."* 
Behold,  then,  the  Reformation  launched  upon  a  new. 
career.  It  is  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  Pope  and  his 
decrees,  but  upon  a  General  Council.  Luther  speaks  to 
the  Church  at  large,  and  the  voice  which  proceeds  from 
the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  is  to  make  itself  heard  in 
all  the  gatherings  of  the  Lord's  flock.  It  is  not  in  cou- 
rage tlut  the  Reformer  is  wantiQg.  Behold  him  giv- 
ing new  proof  of  it.  Will  Giod  bo  wanting  to  him  ! 
The  answer  will  be  read  in  the  different  phiMS  of  the 
Reformation  which  are  still  to  pass  before  ua. 
*LMclMr,Ber.Aet 
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Tme  clouds  were  gathering  Kef  Lather  and  the  Re* 
formation.  The  appeal  to  a  general  council  was  a  new 
stuck  on  papal  authority.  A  bull  of  Pius  II.  had  pro* 
lunineed  the  greater  excommunication  against  any  one, 
even  though  he  should  l>e  the  emperor  himself,  who 
should  be  guilty  of  such  a  rejection  of  the  holy  father's 
authority.  FrMeric,  of  Saxony,  scarcely  yet  well-es- 
tsbliehed  in  the  evangelic  doctrine,  was  on  the  point 
of  banishinff  Luthdt  from  his  states. *^  A  second  mes- 
sage from  Leo  X.  would,  in  that  case,  have  thrown 
the  Reformer  among  strangers,  who  might  fear  to 
compromise  their  own  security,  by  harbouring  a  monk 
whom  Rome  had  anathematized.  And  even  if  one  of 
the  German  nobles  had  tsken  up  arms  in  his  defence, 
such  poor  knights,  looked  down  upon  with  contempt 
by  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  Germany,  most,  ere  long, 
have  sunk  in  their  hazardous  enterprise. 

But  at  the  moment  when  all  his  courtiers  were  urg- 
ing lioo  to  rigorous  measures-^when  another  blow 
would  have  laid  his  enemy  at  his  feet — that  pope  sud- 
denly changed  his  course,  and  made  overtures  of  con- 
ciliation, t  Doubtless,  it  may  be  ssid,  he  mistook  the 
disposition  of  the  elector,  and  thought  him  much  more 
favourable  to  Luther  than  be  really  was.  We  may  al- 
low that  public  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
powers  then  comparatively  new — might  seem  to  Leo 
to  surround  the  Reformer  with  an  inaurmountable  ram- 
part of  defence.  We  may  suppose,  as  one  historian^ 
has  done,  that  Leo  did  but  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
judgment  and  his  heart,  which  inclined  him  to  gen- 
tleness and  moderation.  But  this  method,  so  unlike 
Rome,  at  such  a  juncture,  is  so  strange,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  10  acknowledge  in  it  a  more  powerful  inter- 
vention. 

•  Letter  from  the  elector  to  his  envoy  at  Borne.  L.  0pp. 
a.)xvii.p,«8. 

t  RaUonem  ageudl  promts  oppodtam  inire  statuiL  (Casd. 
PHIavieial.  Hi^.  ConeiL  Trid.  voL  Iv.  p.  61.) 

t  Boscoe.  ToL  ir.  p.  9. 


A  noble  Saxon,  chamberlain  to  the  pope,  and  canon 
of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Meissen,  was  then  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  had  worked  his  way  into  favour. 
He  boasted  of  his  connexion,  by  family  relationships, 
with  the  princes  of  Saxony — ^so  that  the  Roman  court- 
iers sometimes  called  him  Duke  of  Saxony.  In  Italv 
be  paraded  his  German  nobility.  In  Germany  he  af- 
fected awkwardly  the  manners  and  refinement  of  Italy. 
Ho  was  addicted  to  wine,  and  this  vice  had  gained 
strength  from  his  residence  at  Rome.*  Nevertheless^ 
the  Roman  courtiers  built  great  hopes  on  him.  His 
German  origin,  his  insinuaUng  manner,  and  his  skill  in 
negotiation, -altogether  perauaded  them  that  Charles 
Miltitz  'would,  by  his  prudence,  succeed  in  arresting 
the  revolution  that  threatened  the  world. 

It  was  important  to  hide  the  real  object  of  the  Ro- 
man chamberlain*s  mission.  This  was  not  difficult. 
Four  years  before,  the  pious  elector  had  petitioned  the 
pope  for  the  golden  rose.  This  rose  was  deemed  to 
represent  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  consecrat- 
ed every  year  bv  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  presented 
to  one  of  the  loading  princes  of  Europq.  It  was  decided 
to  present  it  this  year  to  the  elector.  Miltitz  set  oat, 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  gain  over  Spalatin  and  Pfeffinger,  the  elector's 
counsellors.  He  was  intrusted  with  private  letters  for 
them.  By  thus  conciliating  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  surrounded  the^elector,  Rome  expected  quickly 
to  become  the  mistress  of  her  now  formidable  adver- 
saryt 

The  new  legate  arrived  in  Germany  in  December, 
1518,  and  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
to  sound  the  general  opinion.  To  his  eitreme  aston- 
ishment, he  noticed,  wherever  he  stopped,  that  ths 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  favourable  to  ths 
Reformation.     Men  spoke  of  Luther  with  enthusi- 

*  Nee  ab  U8U  immoderato  vini  abttinait  (Pallavicinl,  vol 
i.p.W.) 
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asm.*  For  one  wbo  declared  himMlf  on  the  pop6*e  side, 
he  foand  three  against  him.t  Luther  has  preeerved  an 
incident  that  oecarred.  **  What  ia  yonr  opinion  of  the 
aee  {sedia)  of  Romel"  often  inquired  the  legate,  of  the 
mistresaed  and  domeatica  of  the  inns.  One  dajf,  one 
of  tbeae  poor  women  anawered,  with  naiv^t* :  **  What 
can  we  know  of  the  sort  of  chaira  {teiia)  yoo  have  at 
Rome,  whether  of  atone  or  wood  1"| 
The  mere  report  of  the  arri? al  oil  the  new  legate, 

riad  suspicion  and  di^irast  in  the  elector's  court, 
university,  the  city  of  Wittemberg,  and  through- 
out Saxony.  '*  Thsnic  God,  Martin  ia  atill  alive  !'* 
wrote  Melancthon,  in  alarn^.^  It  was  whispered  that 
the  Roman  chamberlain  had  ordera  to  get  Luther  into 
his  power,  by  stratagem  or  violenca  ^  On  all  aidea  the 
doctor  was  advised  to  be  on  hia  guard  sgainat  the 
snares  of  Miliitz.  '*  He  is  sent,  said  they,  **  to  aeiie 
and  deliver  you  to  the  pope.  Persons  deserving  of 
credit  have  seen  the  brief  with  which  he  is  furnished. " 
'*  I  await  the  will  of  God,"  replied  Lother.H 

Miltitx  had,  indeed,  arrived,  bearing  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  elector,  his  couoeellors,  the  bishops, 
and  the  boigomaater  of  Wittemberv.  He  brought 
with  him  seventy  apostolic  briefs.  If  the'  flatteiy  and 
favoura  of  Rome  were  successful,  and  Frederic  should 
deliver  up  Lather,  these  briefs  were  to  be  used  aa 
paaaporta.  It  was  hia  plan  to  poat  up  one  of  them  in 
each  of  the  towna  on  hia  route,  and,  in  ihia  way,  to 
convey  hia  prisoner  to  Rome  without  opposition.  Y 

The  pope  aeemed  to  have  taken  all  hia  meaaures. 
In  the  elector'a  court  they  ecaice  knew  what  course  to 
porsoe.  Violence  they  might  have  reaiated,  but  what, 
to  oppose  to  the  head  of  Chriatendom,  uttering  the  Un- 
gnage  ofnildneas  and  reason  ?  Would  it  not  be  well- 
timed  if  Luther  could  lie  concealed  till  the  atorm  should 
have  passed  by  t  An  unforeseen  .event  csme  to  the 
deliverance  of*^  Luther,  the  electof ,  and  the  Reforma' 
tion,  from  thia  perolezing  poaitipn.  The  aspect  of  the 
world  waa  auddeniy  changed. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1519,  died  Maximilian,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Frederic  of  Saxonv,  agreeably 
to  tho  Germanic  constitution,  became  admmistrator  of 
the  empire.  From  that  moment  the  elector  waa  re- 
licTed  from  the  fear  of  nuncios  and  their  projects. 
New  interests  were  set  to  work  in  the  Roman  court, 
which  compelled  It  to  temporiae  in  its  negotiationa 
with  Frederic,  and  axieated  the  blow,  which,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  Miltiu  and  de  Vio  had  mediuted. 

The  pope  had  an  earnest  desire  to  exclude  from  the 
imperisl  throne,  Charles  of  Austria,  then  the  reining 
king  of  Naplea.  A  neighbour  on  a  throne,  was,  m  hi» 
ju<^;ment,  more  to  be  feared  than  a  monk  of  Germany. 
I)eairing  to  aecure  the  co-operation  of  the  elector^ 
who,  in  this  matter,  might  be  of  so  grest  service,  he 
resolved  to  sfford  some  respite  to  the  monk,  that  he 
might  the  bettef  counterwork  the  king.  In  spite  of 
this  policy,  both  made  pro^sa.  It  formed,  however, 
the  motive  for  the  change  m  Leo  X.*a  proceedings. 
.  Another  circumstance  contributed  to  avert  the  storm 
that  impended  over  the  Reformation.  Political  troo- 
blea  broke  out  immediately  after  the  emperor's  demise. 
In  the  south,  tho  Soabian  confederation  sought  to 
avenge  itaelf  on  Ulric,  of  Wurtemberg,  wbo  had  broken 
hia  allegiance.  In  the  north,  the  bishop  of  Hiide- 
*  SoiiCltnspar  viam  Mitiliui  qaanam  esaet  in  astimatione 
Luthorui  ....  sentit  de  eo  cum  sdmiraUone  hominea  loqoi. 
(Pallaviclni.  torn,  i  p.  61.) 

tEcca  Qbi  uDum  pro  papaatare  invenitrea  prate  contra 
p^pamstabant    (L.  Opix  lat.  in  pr«f.) 

t  Quid  nos  icirs  possumuBqnaloa  vot  Roma  habeatia  aellsa, 
ligneasne  an  lapideaa  1     (L.  Opp.  lat.  in  prsef.) 

^  Maninui  noater,  Deo  gratiaa,  adhnc  spirat    Corpus  Be* 
formatorura  edidit  Bretachneider,  i.  p.  61. 
i&P^***  coMiliura  Dei.  (L.  Ek>.  i.  p.  191.) 
'^•r  "OK"^  oppida  affigeret  unam,  et  ita  ttitna  mo  perdu- 
caret  Bomam.   (L.  Opp.  lat.  in  pr»f.) 


sbsim  invaded,  with  an  aimed  force,  the  biaihopnc  of 
Minden,  and  the  states  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Amidst  these  confusions,  how  could  the  great  ooea  of 
the  age  attach  importance  to  a  diapute  concerning  tbs 
remiaaion  of  eios  1  But  God  made,  above  all,  conducive 
tothepfogreaaof  the  Reformation,  the  reputetion  of  the 
elector,  now  vicar  of  the  empire,  for  prudence,  and  the 
protection  he  aflbrded  to  the  new  teachera.  "  The  tem- 
pest waa  hushed,**  ssys  Luther ;  **  the  pspal  excom-  / 
munication  began  to  be  thought  light  of."  Under  ah«]-  i 
ter  of  (he  elector,  the  Goapel  apread  itself  abroad,  and 
hence  no  email  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy.*       ' 

We  may  add,  that  during  an  interregnum  the  seve- 
rest prohibitions  nsturally  loat  much  of  their  authority. 
Commaoication  became  more  open  and  easy.     The 
ray  of  Uberty  that  beamed  upon  thoae  first  beginnings    . 
of  the  Reformation,  helped  materially  to  develop  the    I 
yet  tender  plant ;  and  a  thoughtful  observer  might    I 
even  then  have   diacerned  how  favourable  political    | 
liberty  would  one  day  be  to  the  progress  of  evangelic    . 
Christianity. 

Miltitx,  who  had  reached  Saxony,  before  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  had  loat  no  time  in  visiting  his  former 
friend,  Spalatin  ;  but  acarcely  did  he  begin  to  open  his 
chaigea  againat  Luther — before  the  chaplain  broke  out 
in  complaint  againat  Tetsel.  He  acquainted  the 
Nuncio  with  the  falsehoods  and  blasphemies  of  the 
vender  of  indulgences,  and  declared  that  all  Germany 
ascribed  to  the  Dominican's  proceodinga  the  dissen- 
sions that  distracted  the  Church. 

Miltiti  was  astonished.  Instead  of  accoaer,he  found 
himself  in  the  pUce  of  one  accused.  His  wrath  waa 
inatantly  turned  againat  TeUel;  and  he  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  him  at  Allenburg,  and  accooat 
for  hia  conduct.         ^ 

The  Dominican,  «s  cowardly  aa  he  waa  boaatfol, 
dreading  the  people  whoae  indignarion  had  boeo  roused 
by  his  impostures,  had  diacootinued  hia  progreassa 
throught  the  towns  and  provinces,  and  was  thon  Hviag 
in  retinment  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul.  Ho  toned 
pale  on  the  receipt  of  Miltiu'a  letter.  Rome^.  heraelf 
aeemed  to  abandon  him — to  condemn  him— and  to 
tempt  him  to  quit  the  only  aaylum  fn  which  bo  reekoo- 
ed  himself  safe—as  if  to  expose  %im  to  the  anger  of 
his  enemies.  Tetsel  rofused  to  obey  the  Nuncio^ 
summons.  He  wrote  to  Miltits,  on  the  81sl  Decem- 
ber; 1518— "CerUinly  I  would  not  shrink  from  ths 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  if  I  could  leave  Leipaic  without 
risking  my  Ufe — but  Martin  Lather  has  so  rooeed  and 
excit^  powerful  chiefs  sgainat  me,  that  1  am  no  where 
ssfe.  A  great  number  of.  his  partisans  have  bound 
themaelves  by  oath  to  put  me  to  death ;  thererore,  I 
cannot  come  to  you."*  A  atriking  contraal  between 
the  two  men  then  dwelling,  one  in  the  college  of  SL 
Paul  at  Letpsic,  and  the  other  in  the  cloister  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Wittemberg.  The  servant  of  God  mani- 
fested an  interprepid  courage  in  the  face  of  danger — 
the  servants  of  men  betrayed  a  contemptible  cowardice. 

Miltitz  bad  been  directed  in  the  firat  intance  to  try 
the  effect  of  persuasion ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  failuro 
of  thia,  that  he  was  to  produce  his  seventy  briefs,  and 
play  oflf  the  favours  of  Rome*,  so  as  to  induce  tho 
Elector  to  restrain  Luther.  He  therefore  expreaaed  a 
wish  for  an  interview  with  the  Reformer.  Spalatin, 
their  common  friend,  offered  his  house  for  tho  purpose, 
and  Luther  left  Wittemberg,  for  Altenburg,  on  tho  2d 
or  8d  of  January. 

In  this  interview  Miltitz  exhausted  all  the  stratageoda 
of  a  diplomatist  and  Roman  courtier.  At  the  inatani 
of  Luther's  arrival,  the  Nuncio  approached  him  wiih 


Tone  dsaiit  panlulam  awvira  teiapeataa  . 
lat.  in  praf.    - 
t  Loaehar,  iL  67. 
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^eat  sbow  of  friondahip— >**  Oh,**  thought  Lather, 
**bow  is  his  former  ▼iolence  cbanged  to  gentleness. 
The  second  Saul  came  to  Germany  the  bearer  of 
seventy  briefs,  authorising  him  to  drsg  me  in  chains 
to  that  homicide,  Rome,  but  the  Lord  has  thrown 
him  to  the  earih  in  the  way.*'*  *'  Dear  Martin,*'  aaid 
the  Pope*s  chamberlain,  io  a  persuaaive  tone,  "  I 
thought  you  were  an  old  theologian,  who,  quietly  aeated 
at  his  fireside,  had  ceruin  theological  crotchets,  but  I 
aee  you  are  yet  young,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.**! 

••  Do  you  know,",  continued  he,  aasuming^  ff^^^ 
tone,  **  that  you  have  drawn  away  all  the  world  from 
the  i*ope.'*|  Miliitz  well  knew  that  it  ia  by  flattering  the 
pride  of  men  that  they  are  most  readily  deluded'— but 
he  did  not  know  the  man  be  had  to  deal  with. 

**  Even  if  I  were  backed  by  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thouaand  men,"  contiiiued  be,  **  1  truly  would  not  un- 
dertake  te  kidnap  and  carry  yoo  to  Rome.**^  Thua, 
DOt withstanding  her  power,  Home  felt  weak  when  op* 
posed  to  a  poor  monk,  and  the  monk  was  conacious  of 
atrength  in  his  opposition  to  Rome.  **  God  arrests  the 
billows  on  the  sbore,"  said  Luther,  **  and  he  doea  ao 
with  the  sand  !**!) 

The  Nuncio,  thinkinging  he  had  by  these  flatteries 
prefiared  ihe  mind  of  Luther,  thus  continued  :  "  Be 
persuaded,  and  yourself  staunch  the  wound  you  have 
inflicted  on  ibe  Church,  and  which  none  but  yourself 
can  heal.  Beware,  I  beeeeeh  yoo,^*  be  added,  **of 
raising  a  storm,  in  which  the  best  interests  of  mankind 
would  be  wrecked.  "T  And  then  be  gradually  proceed* 
•edto  him  that  a  relraciion  waa  the  only  way  of  remedy 
iog  the  evil,  but  inataotly  softened  the  objectionable 
word  by  expressions  of  high  esteem  for  Luther,  and 
indignation  agsintrt  Teizel.  The  net  was  spread  by  a 
akiltul  band — what  hope  of  escape  from  ita  meahea  ? 

*'  If  ibe  Archbishop  of  Menu,  had  acted  thua  with 
me  from  the  first,**  said  Luther,  at  a  later  periods 
**  thia  matter  had  not  made  the  noise  it  haa  done.**** 

Luther  spoke  out :  enumerated  with  calmness,  yet 
with  eamesiness  and -energy,  the  just  complaints  of  the 
Church  ;  he  gave  free  expression  to  his  indignation 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Menlz,  and  boldly  complain- 
ed of  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Court 
had  treated  him,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  in 
teotions. 

Miltitz,  who  had  not  expected  so  decided  a  tone, 
nevertheless  suppressed  his  anger.  "  I  offer,**  aaid 
Luther,  '*  from  this  time  forth,  to  keep  ailenceon  these 
things,  and  to  let  the  matter  die  away,tt  provided  my 
enemica  are  reduced  to  silence ;  but  if  they  continue 
their  stuck,  we  ahail  very  soon  see  a  partial  dispute 
give  rise  lo  a  serious  struggle.  My  weapona  are  ready 
prepared.**  After  a  moment*a  pause,  be  continued, 
**  1  will  even  go  a  step  further.  I  will  write  to  his 
holiness,  acknowledging  that  I  have  been  a  little  too 
-violent ;  and  declare  that  it  ia  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church  that  I  have  opposed  a  stvle  of  preaching  which 
drew  upon  it  the  mockeries  and  insults  of  the  people 
I  even  con^fent  to  put  forth  a  writing,  wherein  I  will 
deaire  all  who  shall  read  my  works,  not  to  see  io  them 
any  attack  oo  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  continue  in 
aubmissiun  to  its  authority.    Yes,  I  am  willing  to  do 

'   *  Bed  per  viam  a  Domino  pottr&tus  ....  mutavlt  vlolenti- 
am  in  benevolentiam  iallacittime  ■imalatam.    (L.  Epp.  1. 90&) 
t  O  Martine,  ^^  crcdebaa  ta  es^e  sensm  aliquaa  tbaokguin, 
.  qui  po«t  fornacem  icdens  . . . .  (i».  0pp.  lat.  in  pmf.) 

\  (^uod  ordenr  totum  mlhi  coojunxerim  et  pape  abstrsTs- 
Tim.    ^L   Epp.  1  ^1.) 

^  9i  babercm  95  millia  amatonim,  o 
a  ma  Bonain  perduci.    (L.  Opp.  in  praf.) 
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1  ProTotu  laer>  mis  ipsnm  oravlt,  ne  tarn  pesnleioflten  Chris* 
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**  Non  evsslMot  res  in  tsntvm  emahtiBi.    0^.  Opp.  lat.  in 
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everything,  and  bear  everything :  bat  ts  lo  a  nlrae- 
tion,  don't  expect  it  from  me.** 

Miltits  aaw,  by  Luther's  reaolote  manner,  that  ih* 
wisest  course  waa  to  seem  satiafied  with  what  the  Re- 
former waa  willing  to  proraiae.  He  merely  proposed 
that  they  should  name  an  Archbiafaop  as  art»itrator  on 
some  of  the  points  they  would  have  to  diecuaa.  **  Be 
it  so,*'  said  Luiher->"  hot  I  much  fear  that  the  Pope 
will  not  accept  of  any  judge ;  if  so,  I  will  not  abide  bj 
the  Pope*s  decision,  and  then  the  dispote  will  begin 
again.  The  pope  will  give  na  the  text,  and  I  will  make 
my  own  commenUry  oo  it,*' 

Thus  ende^  the  first  inurviewof  Luther  with  MilttCs. 
They  met  once  again,  and  at  thia  meeting  the  tnice,  or 
rather  the  peace,  waa  siffned.  Lather  immediaieir 
gave  information  to  the  Elector  of  all  that  had  paaaed. 

**  Most  serene  Prince  apd  graeiooa  Lord,"  wrote 
he,  **  I  hasten  humbly  to  inform  your  Electoral  High* 
ness  that  Charles  Miltiti  and  myself  are  at  laat  agreed, 
and  have  terminated  our  differencea  by  the  following 
articles': 

'*  I. .  Both  aides  ere  fofbidden  to  write  or  act,  hence- 
forward, in  the  question  that  has  been  raised. 

*«  MiltiU  will,  without  delay,  comnranicate  to  his 
HoUneaa,  the  state  of  affairs.  His  Holiness  will  coaa- 
miaeion  an  enlightened  biahop  to  in<|aire  into  the  aflhir, 
and  to  point  out  the  erroneoua  artieleo  which  I  am  to 
retract.  If  proof  ia  aflbrded  me  that  I  am  in  error,  I 
will  gladly  retract,  and  never  more  do  anything  that 
can  leeeen  the  honour  or  anthoriiy  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church."* 

The  egpeement  thua-  effected,  Miltili'a  joy  broke 
forth.  "For  a  centnry,**  said  be,  ** no  qoeation  has 
esused  more  anxiety  to  the  Cardinala  and  Conrt  of 
Rome.  They  would  have  given  ten  thoueaad  dneats 
rather  than  aee  it  prolonged. "t 

The  Pope*a  chamberlain  spared  no  marks  of  atten- 
tion to  the  monk  of  Wittemberg ;  one  moment  he 
expressed  his  satisfsction,  the  next,  he  shed  tears. 
These  demonstrationa  of  sensibility  hot  little  moved 
the  Reformer,  yet  he  avoided  betraying  what  he 
thought  of  them.  *'  I  feigned  not  to  nndersUnd  the 
meaning  of  those  cronodUe  tears,**  aaid  he.  The  cro- 
codile is  said  to  weep  when  it  ia  unable  to  aeise  or 
its  prey.t 

Miltits  invited  Tether  to  sapper.  The  doctor  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Hts  host  laid  aaide  the  dignity 
of  his  function,  and  f  iUther  gave  free  vent  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  natural  tem(ier.  The  repast  was  joy- 
ous';^ snd,  the  moment  of  adieu  arriving,  the  Ijcgate 
opened  his  arms  to  ihh  heretic  doctor,  snd  sslnted 
him.n  ^  A  JudsB  kisv,'*  thought  Luther.  "  I  affecud 
not  to  undersUnd  these  lUlian  manners,*'  wroU  he 
to  Staunits.if 

Would  that  aalnte  indeed  make  reconciliation  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  dawning  Reformation  ?  MiltiU 
hoped  it  might,  and  rejoiced  in  the  nope ;  for  he  had 
a  nearer  view  than  the  Roman  Court  could  take  of 
the  terrible  effect  the  Reformation  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  Pspacy.  If  linther  and  his  opponenu  are 
silenced,  said  he,  to  hitnHeif,  the  dispote  will  bo  ter- 
minated ;  and  Rome,  by  skilfully  calling  up  new  cir- 
cumstances, will  regain  her  former  influence.  To  all 
appearance,  therefore,  the  atruggle  was  nearly  paased 

•L.Epp.  i.,?.'?0?. 

t  Ab  integro  jam  8ft;<  ulu  jiuuinn  ncf^otfnia  Ecclesia  eon- 
tlgisse  qtiod  majorem  jLU  •oliicitudisem  incuisisset.  (Pallav* 
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— Rpoie  had  opened  her  anne,  and  the  Refoimer  had 
caal  himself  into  them.  But  this  work  was  not  of 
man,  but  of  God.  It  was  the  mistake  of  Rome  to  see 
only  a  controversy  with  a  monk,  in  what  was  in  reality 
t  xeTival  of  the  Church.  The  kisses  of  a^  papal  cham- 
berlain coold  not  arrest  the  renewal  of  Christianity. 

Miltitz,  acting  on  the  agreement  that  be  had  jast 
concluded,  repaired  from  Altenburg  to  Leipsic,  where 
Tetzel  was  then  residing.  There  was  no  need  to 
enjoin  silence  on  the  Dominican,  for  he  would  gladly 
have  sought,  if  possible,  to  hide  himself  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  but  the  Nuncio  resolved  to  vent  his 
wrath  upon  him.  On  arriving  at  Leipsic  he  cited  him 
'  before  him.  He  overwhelmod  him  with  reproaches, 
accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  Pope's  a^er.*  He  went 
farther :  the  agent  of  the  h^use  of  rugger,  who  was 
then  at  Leipsic,  was  confronted  with  him.  Miliitz 
exhibited  to  the  Dominican  the  accounts  of  that  house, 
papers  that  bore  his  own  signature  I  and  demonstrated 
that  he  had  squandered,  or  appropriated  to  his  own 
use,  considerable  sums.  The  unhappy  man,  whom, 
in  the  day  of  his  triumph,  nothing  could  abash,  was 
struck  motionless  by  Uiese  woU-fouoded  charges.  He 
shrunk,  despairingly— his  health  gave  way — and  ho 
knew  not  where  to  hide  his  shame.  Luther  received 
intelligence  of  the  miserable  fate  of  his  former  adver- 
sary, uid  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  concerned 
for  him.  '*  I  pity  Tetzel,"  wrote  be  to  Spalatin.t 
He  did  not  stop  there.  It  was  not  the  man,  but  his 
actions,  that  he  had  hated.  At  the  very  time  when 
Rome  was  pouring  wrath  upon  him,  Luther  wrote  to 
him  a  letter  of  consolation.  But  all  was  in  vain ! 
Tetzel,  haunted  by  the  remorse  of  conscience,  alarmed 
byjihe  repioachee  of  his  dearest  friends,  and,  dreading 
the  anger  of  the  Pope,  died  miserably  ahortly  after- 
ward. I  was  commonly  believed  that  grief  had  hast- 
ed his  end.  t 

Luther,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  that  he  had 
made  to  Miltitz,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  as  follows ;— "  Most  Holy  Father, — ^May  your 
Holineaa  condescend  to  incline  your  paternal  ear, 
which  is  that  of  Christ  himself,  towaM  your  poor 
sheep,  and  listen,  with  kindness,  to  his  bleating. 
AVhat  shall  I  do,  most  holy  father?  I  cannot  stand 
against  the  torrent  of  your  anger,  and  I  know  no  way 
g7  escape.  Tb^  require  of  me  that  I  should  retract. 
I  would  be  prompt  to  do  so,  if  that  could  lead  to  the 
result  they  desire.  But  the  persecutions  of  my  ene- 
mies have  spread  my  writings  far  and  wide,  and  th^y 
are  too  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  men  to  be, 
by  possibility,  erased.  A  rekiactioo  wouM  only  still 
more  dishonour  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  call  forth 
from  all  a  cry  of  accusation  againat  her.  Most  holy 
father,  I  declare  it  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  all 
the  world;  I  never  have  sought,  nor  will  I  ever  seek, 
to  weaken,  by  forde  or  arti&e,  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
ma^  Church,  or  your  HoUnees.  I  confeas  that  there 
is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  ahoold  be  prefened 
above  th^  church,  sare  only  Jeens  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
aU."^ 

Tbeee  words  might  sppear  strange,  and  even  repre- 
hensible, in  Luther,  if  we  failed  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  light  brdte  in  upon  him,  not  suddenly*  but  by  slow 
and  progressive  degrees."  They  are  evidence  of  the 
important  truth,  that  the  Reformation  was  not  a  mere 


"Verbli  ininiiqae  pontificia  Hafrsgit  hominem,  haotflnos 
RiUlflB  eunctis "    '^ 
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opposition  to  the  Papacy.  It  was  not  a  war  wage^ 
against  a  certain  form  or  condition  of  things,  nei&er 
was  it  jthe  result  of  any  negatne  tendency.  Oppoai- 
tion  to  the  Pope  was  its  secondary  sig^n.  A  new  life, 
a  positive  doctrine,  was  its  senerating  principle — 
^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  who  should  bo 
preferred  before  all,"  and  above  Rome  herself,  as  Lo- 
ther  intimates  in  the  latter  words  of  his  letter.  Such, 
was  essentially  the  cause  of  the  Revolntion  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It  ie  pipbable,  that  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
period  we  are  reeoiding,  the  Pope  would  not  hare 
passed  over,  unnoticed,  a  letter,  ixk  which  the  monk 
of  Wittemberg  flatly  refused  any  retraction.  But 
Maximilian  was  no  more ;  it  was  a  question  who  was- 
te succeed  him,  and  Luther's  letter  vras  disregarded 
in  the  midst  of  the  political  intrigues  vrhich  then  agi- 
tated the  city  of  the  pontiffa. 

The  Reformer  turned  his  time  to  better  accoimt 
than  his  potent  enemy.  While  Leo  the  Tenth,  alK 
sorbed  in  his  interests  ae  a  temporal  prince,  was  straixk- 
ing  every  nerve  to  exclude  a  formidable  neighbour 
from  the  throne,  Luther  daily  grew  in  knowledge  and 
in  faith.  He  studied  the  iicrttah  oi  the  Popes,  and 
the  discoveries  he  made,  materially  modified  his  ideas. 
He  wrote  to  Spalatin — "  I  am  reading  the  deerOaU 
of  the  pontiffa,  and,  let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  I 
know  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  himself,  or 
whether  he  is  his  apostle;  so  misrepresented,  and 
even  crucified,  does  Christ  appear  in  them.'** 

Yet  he  stiU  esteemed  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome,, 
and  entertained  no  thought  of  aeparatioa  froln  it. 
"  That  the  Roman  Church,"  aaid  he,  '*  is  more  ho- 
noured by  God  than  all  othera,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  forty-six  popes,  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  martyrs,  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
iu  communion,  having  overcome  hell  and  the  world, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  (SmI  zest  on  the  Roman  Church 
with  special  favour.  Though,  now-a-days,  everything 
there  is  in  a  vnetched  state,  it  is  no  ground  for  sepe- 
rating  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  worse  things  are 
going,  the  more  should  we  hold  close  to  it ;  for  it  is 
not  by  separation  from  it  that  we  can  make  it  better. 
We  must  not  si|>arate  from  God  on  account  of  any 
work  of  the  devil,  nor  cease  to  have  fellowship  with 
the  children  of  God,  who  are  still  abiding  in  the  pale 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly. 
There  is  no  sin,  no  amount  of  evil,  which  ahould  be 
permitted  to  dissolve  the  bond  of  charity  or  break  the 
unity  of  the  body.  For  love  can  do  all  things,  and 
nothing  is  difficult  to  those  who  are  united. "f 

It  was  not  Luther  who  separated  himself,  from 
Rome,  but  Rome  that  separated  herself  from  Luther  ; 
and,  in  so  doinff,  put  from  h^  the  ancient  faith  of  that 
Catholic  Church  which  ahe  then  represented.  It  was 
not  Luther  who  took  from  Rome  her  power,  and 
obliged  her  bishop  to  descend  from  a  throne  that  had 
been  usurped :  the  doctrines  he  proclaimed,  the  word 
of  the  apostles,  which  God  again  made  knovm  in  the 
Church,  with  power  and  clearness,  wore  alone  effec- 
tual to  dethrone  the  tyranny  that  had,  for  centuries, 
enslaved  the  Church. 

These  declarations  of  Luther,  published  toward  the 
end  of  Februaryp  were  not  such  as  were  altogether 
satisfactory  to  Miltitz  and  De  Vio.  These  two  tuI- 
tnrcs  had  both  seen  their  prey  escape  them,  and  had 
retired  within  the  walls  of  ancient  Treves.  Thore^ 
under  favour  of  the  Aichbishop,  they  nourished  the 
hope  of  accomplishing,  bv  their  union,  the  porpoee 
each  had|  separately,  ftiled  to  eflfbet    The  two  Nim^ 
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cios  nW)  plainly,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
{torn  Frederic,  now  invested  with  sopreme  pow^^r. 
They  saw  that  Lather  persisted  in  bis  refusal  to 
retract.  The  only  chance  of  success  consisted  in 
depriving  the  heretical  monk  of  the  Elector's  counte- 
ssnce,  and  then  inveigling  him  within  their  reach. 
Once  at  Treves,  in  a  state  subject  to  a  prince  of  the 
church,  and  no  cunning  will  deliver  him,  till  he  shall 
have  fully  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  Pontiff. 
They  went  to  work  without  delay.  **  Luther,"  said 
Miltitz  to  the  Elector,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  "  has 
accepted  the  arbitration  of  your  Grace :  we  requeat 
you,  therefore,  to  summon  him  before  you.'*  The 
Elector  of  Treves  accordingly  wrote,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  requesting  him  to  send 
Luther  to  him.  De  Vio,  and  shortly  after,  MiltiU 
himself,  repaired  to  Frederic,  to  announce  to  him  that 
the  Golden  Rose  had  arrived  at  Augsburg,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  Fuggers.  The  moment,  they 
thought,  had  arrived  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 

But  afiairs  were  changed — ^neither  Frederic  nor  Lu 
ther  was  moved  from  bis  con6dence.  The  Elector 
comprehended  his  new  position,  snd  no  longer  feared 
the  Pope,  much  less  his  agents.  The  Reformer,  see- 
ing Miltitz  snd  De  Vio  united,  foresaw  the  fate  that 
awaited  him,  if  be  complied  with  their  summons. 
"  On  sll  sides,"  said  he,  "  mv  life  is  waylaid."*  Be- 
sides, he  had  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope, 
busy  in  intrigues  with  crowned  heads,  had  not  answered 
his  appeal.  Luther  wrote  to  Miltitz,  **  How  can  I  set 
out  without  an  order  from  Rome,  in  these  troublous 
times  1  How  can  I  eipose  myself  to  so  many  dan- 
gers, and  such  heavy  expense,  poor  as  I  ami" 

The  Elector  of  Treves,  a  prudent  and  moderate 
man,  and  connected,  by  relations  of  friendship,  with 
Frederic,  resolved  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  latter. 
He  had  no  wish  to  interfere,  unless  positively  required 
to  do  so.  He,  therefore,  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  adjourn  the  examination  to 
the  ensuing  Diet — and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after 
that  the  Diet  assembled. 

While  the  dangers  that  threatened  Luther  were  thus 
warded  off  by  a  providential  hand,  he  himself  was 
boldly  advancing  to  a  result  he  did  ^i  discern.  His 
reputation  was  increased,  the  cause  of  truth  gained 
strength,  the  number  of  students  at^Wittemberg  in- 
creased, and,  among  them,  were  found  the  most  dis- 
tinguished youth  of  Germany.  "Our  city,"  wrote 
Luther,  "  can  scarce  hold  the  numbers  who  are  arriv- 
ing ;"  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  observes,  ^  The 
students  increase  upon  us  like  an  overflowing  tide."t 
But,  already,  the  Reformer's  voice  was  heard  beyond 
the  confines  of  Germany.  Passing  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  it  had  begun  to  shake  tLe  foundations  of  the 
Roman  power  among  the  several  nations  of  Christen- 
dom. Frobenius,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Basle,  had 
put  forth  a  collection  of  Luther's  writings.  They  cir- 
culated rapidly.  At  Basle,  the  bishop  himself  com- 
mended Luther.  The  Cardinal  of  Sion,  after  reading 
his  works,  exclaimed,  with  an  ironical  play  on  his  name, 
*(  O  Luther !  thou  art  a  true  Lather,"  (a  purifier,  Um- 
Urer) 

Erasmua  was  at  Louvain  when  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther were  received  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  Prior 
of  the  Augustines  of  Antwerp,  v^o  had  studied  at 
Wittembeig,  and  acquired,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Erasmus,  a  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity, 
read  them  with  eagerness,  as  did  other  Belgians.  But 
thoee  who  were  intent  only  on  their  own  selfish  in- 
teresu,  remarks  Erasmus,  men  who  fed  the  people  with 
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old  wives'  taiee,  broke  oot  In  angry  faatticitm.  I 
cannot  tell  yon,"  wrote  Erasmus  to  Lather,  **  the  emo- 
tion and  truly  tragic  agitation  your  writings  have  occa- 
sioned."* 

Frobeoins  sent  600  copies  of  these  writings  to  France 
and  Spsin.  They  were  publicly  sold  in  Paris ;  the 
Sorbonne  doctors  resd  tbem  with  approbation,  as  it 
would  appear.  It  was  high  time,  said  some  of  them, 
that  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  biblical  studies, 
should  speak  out  freely.  In  England,  these  books 
were  received  with  still  greater  es^emess.  Some 
Spanish  merchants  translated  them  into  Spanish,  and 
forwarded  them  from  Antwerp  to  their  own  country. 
"■  Assuredly,"  says  Pallavicini,  these  merchants  must 
have  been  of  Moorish  blood."! 

Calvi,  a  learned  bookaeller  of  Pavia,  took  a  large 
quantity  of  copies  to  Italjb  and  distributed  them  in  ue  - 
transslpine  cities.  It  wss  no  desire  of  gain  that  in- 
spired this  man  of  letters,  but  a  wish  to,  contribute  to 
the  revival  of  the  love  of  God.  The  power  with  which 
Luther  maintained  the  caase  of  Christ  filled  him  with 
joy.  "  All  the  learned  men  of  Italy,"  wrote  he,  **  will 
unite  with  me,  and  we  will  eend  you  tributary  versee 
from  our  most  distinguished  writers." 

Fiobenins,  in  tranamitting  to  Luther  a  copy  of  his 
publication,  related  these  foyfol  tidings,  snd  thus  con- 
tinued :— '*  I  have  sold  all  the  impressions  except  ten 
copies,  and  no  speculation  ever  answered  my  purpose 
so  well  ae  this."  Other  letters  informed  Luther  of  the 
joy  his  writings  diffused.  **  I  am  delighted,"  ssid  he, 
**  that  the  truth  is  found  so  pleasing,  although  she  speaks 
with  little  learning,  and  in  stammering  accents. "t 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  awakening  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  If  we  except  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  tsen 
already  heard,  the  arrival  of  the  Doctor  of  Wiitemberg's 
writings  everywhere  forms  the  first  psge  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Reformation.  A  printer  of  Basle  ecaltered  the 
first  ^erms  of  truth.  At  the  moment  when  the  Rdman 
Ponuff  thought  to  stifle  the  work  in  Germany,  it  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Italy, 
Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland.  Even  though  the 
power  of  Rome  should  fell  the  parent  stem  ....  the 
seeds  are  henceforth  spread  abroad  in  all  lands. 

While  the  conflict  was  beginning  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  emfMre,  it  seemed  to  be  suspended  within.  The 
most  turbulent  allies  of  Rome,  the  Franciscan  monks 
of  Juterbok,  ^o  bad  imprudently  attacked  Luther,  had 
retired  in  silence  after  a  vigorous  reply  from  the  Re- 
former. The  pope's  partissns  were  no  longer  heard 
— Tetsel  was  incapable  of  any  movement.  The  friends 
of  Luther  entreated  him  to  give  over  farther  contest, 
and  be  had  pfomieed  to  do  so.  The  theses  were  be- 
ginning to  be  forgotten.  This  hollow  pesce  struck 
powerless  the  eloquence  of  the  Reformer.  The  Refor- 
mation appeared  srrested  in  its  progress-—**  But,"  ob- 
served  Luther,  speaking  subsequently  of  this  period, 
"  men  were  forming  vain  schemee,  for  the  Lord  had 
arisen  to  judge  among  the  nations.'*^  Elsewhere  we 
find  him  exclaiming, "  God  deee  not  conduct,  but  drives 
me,  and  carries  me  forward.  I  am  not  master  of  my 
own  actions.  I  wonld  gladly  live  in  peace,  but  I  am 
cast  into  the  midst  of  tomult  and  changes."i1 

The  schoUstic  Eck,  suthor  of  the  Obelisks,  and 
Luther's  esriy  friend,  was  the  first  to  re-commeuce  the 
combat.    He  wss  sincenely  attached  to  the  Papacy ; 

*  NollA  wrmoaa  cobmouI  qossin,  qaaa  tragosdiss  hie  exoi- 
tarintfellilMUi  .  .  .  (Brasm.  Epp.  ^.4.) 

t  Mauxorum  ttirpc  prognstis.     (Pallavicini,  L  91.) 

t  in  hit  id  gandoo,  qnoa  veritaa,  tarn  baiters  stindocte  Ie» 
qusM,  adso  piaeet    (L.  ftm>. !.  «6.) 

4  ^oMiiMseTigitavttetstatsdJaaeendsspepeles.  (L.Opp. 
latiii.praif.) 

IDeasvaall,  Milk^asieaiMeilaie;  neitsemeompeaBMl 
vOs  eHsqsSstas,et  rsfisrtesMttostaMttos.  (L.Bp^  LM) 
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liDt  ha  appMn  U>  ht? •  bt«&  t  ttmg<ir  to  tb«  raJifioo 
of  (be  heari,  ud  u>  Imiv«  be«D  of,thaiclaM»  too  oumar- 
OQB  io  every  age,  who  look  upon  ecieoce,  sini  even 
upon  theology  and  religion,  as  mesns  of  advaoeement 
iu  the  world.  Vain  glory  dwells  under  the  eMsock  of 
the  paaior,  aa  woU  aa  under  the  armour  of  the  warrior. 
Eck.  had  applied  binaeif  to  the  logic  of  the  ecbook 
end  was  acknowledged  ao  adept  in  ibis  kind  of  eoiitro- 
vorsy.  While  the  kuigbu  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  sought  glory  io 
toornamenU,  the  acbolastic  pedapu  contended  for  die- 
Unction  m  those  sylkigistic  diseussiona  for  which  the 
academies  often  afibrded  a  at<ige.  Eck,  full  of  isonfi 
denco  in  himself,  and  proud  of  the  popularity  of  his 
cause,  and  of  the  priies  be  had  won  in  eight  universi- 
ties o(  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Germany,  ardently 
desired  an  opportunity  of  diapl^ying  bis  ability  and  ad- 
dles*.   The  **  obscure  monk,"  who  bad  ao  euddealy 

wn  into  a  giaot — this  Luther,  whom  no  one  had 
iiherto  hombiod — offended  his  pride  and  aroused  hie 
jealousy.*  It  mav  have  occurred  (o  him,  that  in  seek- 
11^  his  own  glory  he  might  rain  the  canso  of  Rome . . 
.  .  But  schoiaatic  pride  was  not  to  be  checked  by  euch 
a  thought  Divines,  as  well  aa  princee,  have  at  timee 
aacrificed  the  general  weal  to  their  own  personal  glory 
We  ehall  see  what  particular  circamataoce  afibniM  the 
Doctor  of  Ingolstadt  the  desired  opportunity  of  enter- 
ingthe  lists  with  hie  rival. 

The  zealooa,  but  too  ardent  Carlsudt,  was  still  in 
communication  with  Luther ;  they  were  alao  eepecially 
united  by  their  attachment  jto  the  doctrine  of  sraee,  and 
by  their  admiration  for  St.  Augustine.  Of  enthoaiaa 
ii^  character  and  email  discretion,  Carlstadt  was  not  a 
nan  to  be  restrained  by  the  skill  and  policy  of  a  Mdtiu. 
He  hyl  published  asainat  £ck*e  oMuka  some  these*, 
wherein  he  espoused  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  their 
common  faith.  Eck  had  pot  forth  a  reply,  and  Cariatadt 
bad  not  left  him  the  advanUge  of  the  last  word.t  The 
discusaion  grew  warm.  Eck,  desiring  to  profit  bv  the 
opportunity,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  ana  the 
impetuous  Carlstadt  had  taken  it  up.  God  used  the 
passions  of  thoea  two  men  to  bring  about  his  purposes. 
Luther  had  taken  no  part  in  these  discussions,  and  yet 
he  was  destined  to  be  the  hero  of  the  atraggle  There 
'are  some  men  who  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  are  con- 
tinually Wrought  forward  on  the  stage.  It  was  settled 
that  Leipaic  bhoold  be  the  scene  of  the  discussion 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Leipeic  dispute,  afterwards 
so  famous. 

Eck  thought  it  a  email  thing  to  conteat  the  queation 
with  Carlstadt.  It  waa  his  object  to  humble  Luther. 
He  therefore  sought  by  evory  moans  to  tempt  him  into 
the  field,  and  for  this  end  put  forth  thirteen  theses,! 
which  he  so  framed  as  to  bear  directly  on  the  pnneipal 
doctrines  of  the  Reformer.  The  thirteenth  wa*  in 
4hese  words,—;'*  We  deny  that  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church  did  not  rise  above  thatof  other  chnrchee 
4>efore  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester ;  and  we  acknow- 
ledge  in  every  age  a*  succeaaor  of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar 
«f  Jesua  Christ,  be  who  waa  eeated  in  the  chair  and 
held  the  faith  of  St.  Peter."  Sylvester  lived  in  the 
time  of  Consuntine  the  Great ;  Eck,  therefore,  in  tliis 
thesis,  denied  that  the  primacy  poeseseed  by  Rome 
waa  given  to  it  by  that  £mperor. 

Luther,  who  had  conaented,  not  without  relactance, 
to  remain  ailent,  was  deeply  moved  aa  he  Mad  these 
fro^aitions.  He  saw  that  they  were  directed  against 
him,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  decline  the  challenge 


*  Nihil  cuplebat  ardentiaa,  qui 
tolexnnl  disptttatkoe  cam 

t  Defensio  adrenot  EekU 
\U  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  248. 
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wtihMt  disgVBoe.  **Tbat  manf  said  he,  "dectarea 
Carlstadt  to  be  his  antagonist,  and  at  the  same  moment 
attacks  me^  But  God  reigns.  He  knows  what  it  is 
tbst  He  will  bring  out  of  this  trsgedy.*  Tt  matters 
little  bow  it  affecta  Doctor  Eck  or  me.  The  purpose 
of  God  most  be  fulfilled.  Thanks  to  Eck,  this,  which 
baa  hitherto  been  but  a  trifle,  will  in  the  end  become  a 
serious  matter,  and  atrike  a  fatal  blow  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  Rome  and  her  pontiff." 

The  truce  had  been  broken  by  Rome  herself.  Nay, 
more,  in  again  givinff  the  signal  of  battle,  the  contest 
had  been  transferred  to  a  quarter  which  Lttther  had 
not  yet  directly  attacked.  Eck  bad  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  adversaries  to  the  frimacy  of  Rome.  He 
thus  followed  Che  dangerous  example  of  letzel.t 
Rome  invited  the  stroke ;  and  if.  in  the  result,  she  left 
on  the  arena  proofs  of  her  defeat,  it  ia  certain  that  ahe 
herself  had  provoked  the  formidable  blow. 

The  Pontiff'e  supremacy  once  overturned,  sll  the 
supersunctore  of  Rome  most  needs  cmmble  Into  dust. 
Hence  the  papacy  was  in  danger,  and  yet  neither  MU- 
tiis  nor  Csietan,  took  any  step  to  prevent  this  new 
coiiteet.  CoukI  they  imsgtne  the  Keformation  sub- 
dued—or were  they  emitten  with  Uie  blindness  which 
deludes  the  powerful  to  their  ruin  t 

Luther,  who  had  set  a  rare  example  of  modetation 
in  keeping  silence  so  long,  boldly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  bis  new  antagonist.  He  put  forth  fresh  thesee 
in  reply  to  those  of  Eck.  The  concluding  one  was 
thus  expressed—"  It  is  bv  contemptible  decretals  of 
Roman  pontiffs,  composed  hardly  four  centuries  ago, 
that  it  is  attempted  to  prove  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
Church; — but  arrayed  against  this  claim  are  eleven 
centuries  of  credible  history,  the  express  declarations 
of  Scripture,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
the  most  venerable  of  all  the  councils."! 

**  God  knows,"  wrote  Luther,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  elector,  **  that  it  waa  my  fixed  purpose  to  keep 
silence,  and  that  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  struffgle 
brought  to  a  close.  I  was  so  scrupulous  in  my  sdbe- 
rence  to  the  tresty  concluded  with  the  pope*s  commis- 
ssiy,  tbst  I  did  not  snswer  Sylvester  Prierias,  not-, 
withstanding  the  tannta  of  my  adverssries,  and  the 
sdvice  of  my  frienA.  But,  now  Dr.  Eck  attacka  me ; 
and  not  me  only,  but  the  whole  University  of  Witiem- 
berg.  I  cannot  allow  truth  to  be  thus  loaded  with 
opprobrium."^ 

Luther  wrote  at  tlwYame  time  to  Garistadt :  f<  Wor- 
thy Andrew,  I  am  not  willing  that  you  ahould  enter  on 
thia  dispute,  aince  the  attack  is  in  reafty  directed 
against  me.  I  gladly  lay  aside  my  aerioiii  atndies  to 
turn  my  strength  against  these  parasites  of  the  pontiff."ll 
Then  turning  to  his  adversary,  and  disdainfully  CHlling 
from  Wittemberg  to  Ingolstadt,  he  exclaims,  **  Now 
then,  dear  Eck,  uko  courage — gird  on  thy  sword.T 
ff  I  could  not  please  thee  when  thou  earnest  as  a  go* 
between,  perhape  I  may  better  satisfy  thee  as  an  antago- 
nist. Not  that  J,  of  course,  can  expect  to  overcome 
theo — but  that,  after  all  thy  triumphs  in  Hnngary, 
Lombardy,  Bavaria,  (if  we  are  to  believe  thy  own  re- 
port,) I  shall  be  giving  thee  the  opportunity  of  earning 
the  name  of  conqueror  of  Saxony  and  Miania ! — so  that 
thou  ebalt  ever  after  be  hailed  with  the  glorious  epithet 
of  Augutir^* 

All  Luther*s  friends  did  not  share  in  his  courage^* 

*  Bed  Denns  ia  medio  homm  ;  ipse  novlt  quid  ex  e&  trage- 
di&dadacereToltiMrit.    (L  Epp.  1,  S80. 291) 
t  See  Vol.  1. 881. 

IU  0pp.  (L.)  ZTii.  p.  MS.  ^  L.  Spp.  1. 387. 

OaadentetTidentposthabeoistoniBiineaaenalado.  (L 
EVP.  i.  p.  9b\.) 

1  Bate  vir  fortls  et  aeoingeregladlo  too  super  femnf  teua^ 
polaatiSiiB« !    (Ibid.) 
••  Ac  4  volsa  teBiper  AugQsteaail«tsrt»fa  •temegB.  (IUi.1 
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Ik  no  one  h«a  hithccto  b««i  able  to  iwiat  thf 
of  Eck.  But  their  great  cause  of  alaim  wu  the  tobject 
matter  of  the  dispute  ...  the  pope*s  primacy !  How  can 
the  poor  monk  of  WiUemberg  dare  to  eUnd  op  against 
the  giant  who,  for  ages,  has  crushed  all  his  enemias  1 
The  courtiers  of  the  elector  ware  alarmed.  Spalatin, 
tbo  prince's  confidant,  and  the  iottmate  friend  of  La- 
ther, was  filled  with  apprehensiooa.  Fxedmnc  hiiosalf 
was  not  at  ease.  Even  the  sword  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Uoly  Sepulchre,  with  which  he  bad  bean  invested 
at  Jerusalem,  would  not  avail  him  in  thia  struggle. 
Xiuther  alone  was  unmoved.  "  The  Lord,"  thought 
he,  *'  will  deliver  him  into  my  hand."  His  own  faith 
foinished  him  with  encouragement  for  his  friends.  *'  I 
beseech  vou,  my  dear  Spalatin,"  said  he,  '*  do  not  giva 
way  to  fear.  You  well  know  that  if  Christ  had  not 
been  on  our  side,  what  I  have  already  done  most  have 
been  my  ruin.  Even  lately  did  not  newa  come  from 
Roma,  to  the  Duke  of  Pomsfania's  ehaneailor,  tbat  I 
had  destroyed  all  reapect  for  Rome,  and  that  no  way 
appeared  of  ouieti^g  the  general  feeling ;  ao  that  it  was 
intended  to  deal  with  me,  not  judiciaUy,  but  by  Roaun 
stratagem ;  such  were  the  words  used— I  soppooo 
meaning  poison,  ambush,  or  aeeasaination !" 

"  I  restrain  myself,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  Blactor 
and  the  University,  I  keep  baek  many  tbiaga  wbicb  1 
would  employ  sgainst  Babylon,  if  I  wero  elaewhere. 
O,  my  dear  Spalatin,  it  ia  not  poealbla  to  speak  truth, 
concerning  Scripture  and  the  Ghnreh,  without  rousing 
the  beast.  Don't  esqpect  to  see  me  at  peaea,  unlesal 
renounce  the  study  of  divine  thicga.  If  this  matter 
be  of  God,  it  wiU  not  end  tUl  aU  my  frianda  have  for- 
saken me,  as  all  the  disaiplee  of  Christ  foiaook  him. 
Truth  will  stand  unaided,  and  wtU  prevaU  by  kia  right 
hand,  not  mine,  or  vours,  or  by  any  other  man'a.*  If 
1  perish,  the  world  will  not  perish  with  me.  But, 
wretch  that  I  am,  I  fear  I  am  not  woithy  to  die  hi  aneh 
a  cause."  "  Rome,"  wrote  he,  again,  about  this  time, 
'*Roma  eagerly  longa  for  my  daatioctian,  and  Igiow 
weary  of  defying  her.  I  am  crediblv  informed  thst  a 
paper  effigy  of  Martin  Luther  haa  been  pnUicly  burnt 
in  the  Campus  Floralis,  at  Rome,  after  being  loaded 
with  execrations.  I  await  their  oneet"t  '<The  whole 
world,"  he  continued,  "ia  in  motion  and  shaking. 
IVhat  will  be  the  oonaaquenca,  God  alone  knows.  For 
my  part  I  foraeeo  ware  and  ealamitiee.  Qod  hate 
mercy  on  ns."| 

Luther  wrote  letter  afier  latter  to  Duke  Gaoige,  to 
aak  permission  of  that  prince,^  in  whose  atatea  Leipsic 
-waa  aituatad,  to  repair  thither,  and  take  part  in  the 
still  he  reeeivad  no  answer.    The  grand- 


atrug^  aimilar  to  thoae  which  had  long  rmgdd  Bo- 
hemu,  resolved  not  to  ooaaent  to  Lother'a  request. 
The  hitter  herwopen  decided  to  publish  some  ezplana- 
tiona  of  hia  thirteenth  theeia.  But  thia  tract,  so  far 
from  persuading  Duke  Geoige,  strengthened  him  in 
hia  reaolotion ;  and  ha  decidedlv  refused  the  Reformer 
hia  parmiseion  to  taka  part  m  the  diaaosaion,  allowing 
him  only  to  be  present  as  a  spectator.lt  Luther  was 
greatly  mortified ;  nevertheless,  it  waa  his  desire  sim- 
ply to  follow  God's  leadings,  and  ha  reaohred  to  impair 

*Ei  sob  lit  varttas,  qn«  Mlvet  le  dexterfi  rafi,  non  msfi,  non 
tua,  noD  ttUitti  homlnls . . .  (L.  Epp.  i  aoi.) 
•  .tJ*P^*°  furorem  Ulonuo.    (JWd.  S80  of  the  80th  May, 
1519.)  ' ' 

1  T«tasort4t  nutat  ^  BMyvetar,  tarn  corpore  qusia  snimi. 
a-£pp.i.901.)  »  i~     H         ■«««•. 

^  Ternit  litent.  a  dace  Georgio  non  potoi  csftua  obtinete 
wpoiiiBm     OUdLML) 
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thither,  to  witnaaa  what  took  place,  and  wait  any  open- 
ing that  might  offer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prince  promoted  by  all  hia  in* 
floance  the  disouesion  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt. 
George  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  eetablished  doe- 
trino^-but  he  was  unright,  sincere,  a  friend  to  free  en- 
quiry, and  far  from  oeeming  all  exercise  of  individoal 
iudgment  in  anch  things  justly  open  to  the  charge  oft 
haieay,  merely  because  it  might  give  o^enea  to  Roma. 
Add  to  this,  the  Elector  united  bis  indueoee  with  hia 
couain,  and  George,  emboldened  bv  the  language  of 
Frederie,  ordered  that  the  diaputa  should  take  oUca.* 
Biahop  Adolphns,  of  Meraaburg,  in  whoae  dioeeaa 
Laipaic  waa  situate,  saw  mora  cletf  ly  than  Miltita  and 
Cajatan,  thadangar  of  aobjectingqueatioaa  of  so^  high 
impoitanoe  to  the  uncertain  tasue  of  a  sinsle  combat. 
Roma  could  not  waU  eipoee  to  such  haaaid  the  aequi* 
sition  of  several  centuriea.  All  the  divinaa  of  Leipaic 
sharing  m  the  aUrm,  entreated  their  biahop  to  intarfsM 
and  prevent  the  discussion.  Adolphus,  tharafon,  earn* 
eetly  disaoaded  Duke  George,  but  the  Utter  anawarad 
with  mnoh  good  sense  :t  **  I  am  aorpriaad  to  find  a 
biahop  holding  in  abhorrence  the  ancient  and  laodahl* 
castom  of  our  lathera,  to  mqnire  into  donbtfril  quaa* 
tiono  m  mattara  of  iaith.  If  your  theoiogtana  objaet 
to  defend  their  doctrines,  the  money  ffiron  them  would 
be  better  beetowad  in  mamtaining  old  woman  and  ehil* 
dren,  who  at  least  might  saw  and  sing." 

Thia  latter  ptoduoed  little  aflaot  on  the  bishop  and 
hia  dtvinaa.  Error  has  a  hidden  eonseienca  which 
makes  its  sopportera  fear  discussion,  oven  while  they 
talk  ntoat  hurgaly  of  free  inquiry.  Advancing  without 
cirwunspaction,  it  dravfa  back  with  cowardice.  Truth 
provokee  not,  but  holda  firm.  Error  provokea  inquiry 
and  than  retiree.  The  prosperity  of  the  university  of 
Wittomberg  waa  an  object  of  jealousy  at  Leipsio. 
The  monks  and  the  priests  from  their  pal|^  besought 
the  people  to  avoid  the  new  heretics.  They  ravued 
Lather,  depicting  him  and  hie  frienda  in  the  darkest 
cohnus,  to  rouse  the  fsnatieism  of  the  loweet  classea 
against  the  doctors  of  the  Reformation,  t  Tetael  him- 
self, who  waa  still  living,  ezokimed  from  hia  latreat, 
"  It  ia  the  devil  himself  who  is  urgipg  on  thia  con- 
test."^ 

Still  not  all  the  Leipsio  profeesors  wwa  of  thia  opm- 
ion.  Some  belonged  to  the  class  of  indiilerent  specta- 
tors, ever  ready  to  find  amusement  in  the  faults  of  both 
sides.  Of  this  number  was  Peter  Moeelhmus.  He 
cared  little  for  John  Eck,  or  Carlstadt,  or  Martin  Lu- 
ther, but  he  promised  himself  much  amusement  from 
their  contest.  *'John  Eck,  the  most  ilhistrious  of 
gladiators  of  the  pen  and  rhodomontadists,"  said  he, 
writing  to  his  friend,  Erasmus,  «*  John  Eck,  who.  Ilka 
the  Soerates  of  Aristophanes,  looks  down  upon  tha 
gods  themselves,  is  about  to  conM  to  blows  with 
Andrew  Carlstadt.  The  battle  will  end  in  smoke. 
There  vrill  be  matter  for  mirth  for  ten  Damocrituses."!! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  timid  Erasmus  waa  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  dispute ;  and  his  prudence  tried  to 
prevent  the  discussion.  "If  you  would  trust  Eras- 
mus," wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "vou  would  applj 
yourself  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  litentore,  than  to 
dieputes  with  its  enemies.T  In  that  way  I  think  wa 
should  get  on  better.  Above  all,  let  i|(i  remember  in 
the  contest,  that  we  must  not  conquer  by  force  of 
words  only,  but  also  by  modesty  and  gentleness.** 
*Prineipl«nostrfTerboflrmatiis.  (L.  Epp.i.96&) 
f  Sehnoider,  Upi.  Chr.  fr.  1«B.  , 

X  Theoloffi  interim  ne  prQaciadunt . . .  popalum  L>pii«  in 
clamant.    L.  Epp.  i.  fU6. 
b  Das  wait  derTeafel!    (Ibid.) 


'  Malim  te  plus  opsna  smnere  In  asserendis  bonii  ] 

qaaminaeotandiahanimhostibus.    (Corpus  Reform.  cdSrsI 
sohaeldsr,  i.  78,  April  3S,  16W.) 
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ABBIVAL  OF  ECK— AN  ILL  OMEN-^ECK  AND  UfTtEll 


Neither  the  fears  of  the  priests,  nor  the  pmdeDce  of 
pecificators,  could  now  prerent  the  contest.  Etch 
ftitty  prepared  himself. 

licfc  was  the  first  to  airiTe  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  Jone  he  entered  Leipsic,  accompanied 
hj  Poliander,  s  young  man  whom  he  brought  from  In- 
golstadt  to  take  notes  of  the  discussion.  He  was 
.xecsived  with  great  honours.  Attired  in  priestly  gar< 
menu,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  procession,  he  paued 
Ihroiigh  the  streets  of  the  city  on  Corpus  CkrisH  day. 
All  crowded  to  see  him.  *'The  whole  population 
was  in  my  favour,*'  aaid  he,  in  apeaking  of  it ;  **  never- 
theless,** he  continues,  **  a  rumour  was  sprwid  abroad 
in  the  city  that  I  should  be  defeated  in  the  encounter.'* 

The  day  after  the  festival,  Fridav,  the  S4th  of  June, 
and  St.  John's  day,  the  party  from  Wittenberg  airived 
Hd  Leipsic.  Carlstadt,  who  was  to  conduct  the  contro* 
versy  against  Eck,  waa  alone  in  his  travelling  car,  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  Duke  Bamim,  of  Pomerania, 
who  waa  at  that  time  studying  at  Wittemberg,  and  had 
beee  chosen  Rector  of  the  University,  followed  in  an 
open  carriage.  Seated  beside  him  were  the  two  cele- 
brated divines — the  fathers  of  the  Reformation — Me- 
lanctbon  and  Luther.  Melanctbon  had  refused  to  be 
•eparated  from  his  friend.  "Martin,  that  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  were  hie  words  to  Spdatin,  **  has  atirred 
up  all  thia  filthy  bog.*  My  soul  is  moved  with  indig- 
nation when.  I  think  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
Pope's  doctors.  Stand  firm  and  constant  with  us." 
Luther  himself  had  requested  hia  Achates,  as  he  haa 
been  termed,  to  bear  him  company. 

John  Lange,  vicar  of  the  Aogustines,  several  doc- 
tors of  law,  a  few  maeters  of  arte,  two  licentiates  in 
theolofly,  and  other  eccleaisetici,  among  whom  was 
noticed  Nicholas  Amsdorff,  closed  the  prooeoeion. 
Afflsdoiff,  descended  from  a  noble  lamily  of  SaKony,  far 
from  being  fiucinated  by  the  brilliant  career  to  which  his 
birth  seemsd  to  call  him,  had  devoted  himself  to  theo- 
logy. The  thesee  on  indolgencee  had  led  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  treih.  Instantly  he  had  made  a  cou- 
rageous profession  of  faiih.t  Of  eneigetic  mind  and 
Tenement  character,  Amadorff  waa  aecoetomed  to  uige 
on  Luther,  already  by  nature  prompt,  to  actions  of 
questionable  prudence.  Bora*  to  elevated  station,  he 
was  not  awed  by  rank,  and,  in  addressing  the  great,  he 
apoke  at  timea  with  a  freedom  bordering  upon  rude- 
neaa.  "  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ghfist,**  said  he,  in 
presence  of  a  noble  aaaembly,  "  belonga  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  and  not  to  princes,  lords,  and  courtiers, 
auch  as  you  who  live  in  a  round  of  pleasures  and  en- 
joy meota.*'( 

But  this  waa  not  all  the  array  of  Wittemberg.  A 
large  body  of  students  accompanied  their  teachers. 
Eck  aflSrms,  that  there  were  as  many  as  two  hundred. 
Armed  with  pikes  and  halberde,  they  attended  the 
doctors  in  their  route,  resolved  to  defend  them,  and 
proud  of  their  cause. 

In  this  order  the  procession  of  the  Reformers  arrived 
at  Leipsic.  Just  as  it  had  passed  the  Grimma  gate, 
and  had  reached  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  a  wheel  of 
Carlstadt*s  travelling  ear  broke  down.  The  archdea- 
con, whose  vanity  was  pleasing  itself  with  so  solemn 
an  entry,  was  precipitated  into  the  mud.  He  was  not 
hurt,  but  was  compelled  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the  place 
of  his  abode.  Luther's  chsriot,  which  waa  following 
that  of  Carlstadt,  got  before  him,  and  bore  the  Refor- 
mer safe  and  sound  to  his  destination.  The  people 
of  Leipsic,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  entry  of 

*  Martinos,  Domini  miles,  banc  camarinam  movit.  (Corp 
Eef.l.«a.) 

t  Nse  cam  came  et  aanguine  djn  ooutuUt,  sad  statim  palam 
ad  alioa  fidri  ooatoiioaem  coaataatsr  sdidit  (BlAdaaaiVita 
AmadoTiC) 

%  Wsiaauim,  Hiit.  EceL  L  1444. 


the  champions  of  Wittemberg,  Interpreted  thia  aeeident 
as  an  ill  omen  for  Carlstadt ;  and  it  was  aoon  a  pre- 
valent impression  that  he  would  break  down  in  the  con- 
flict, but  that  Luther  would  remain  master  of  the  field.* 

Adolphus,  of  Merseburg,  was  not  idle.  As  soon  as 
be  learned  the  approaoh  of  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  and 
even  before  they  had  alighted,  he  caused  to  be  affixed 
on  the  doora  of  the  churehes,  a  notice  prohibiting  the 
opening  of  the  discossiod  under  pain  of  excommunica^ 
tion.  Duke  George,  astounded  at  this  audacity,  direct- 
ed the  city  council  to  tear  down  the  bishop's  placard, 
and  committed  to  prison  the  daring  meddler  who  had 
ventured  to  be  asent  of  his  orden.t  George  ha4  him- 
self arrived  at  Letpeic.  He  was  secompsnied  bj  all 
his  court ;  among  the  rest,  by  Jerome  Emser,  with 
whom  Luther  had  spent  a  memorable  evening  at  Dros- 
den.t  George  msde  the  customary  presents  to  die 
two  disputanta.  "  The  Duke,*'  said  £ck,  boastfully, 
**  presented  me  with  a  fine  atag,  and  to  Carlstadt  he 
gave  only  a  roebuck. "4 

The  moment  Eck  heard  that  Luther  had  arrived,  he 
repaired  to  the  doctor*a  lodgings — *'  What  is  this  V* 
said  he,  "  I  am  told  you  object  to  dispute  with  me." 
— LoTHtx.  **  How  can  I  dispute,  since  the  Dulte 
forbids  me  to  do  eo."— >Eok.  **  If  I  am  not  allowed 
to  diapute  with  you,  I  ahall  take  very  little  interest  in 
discussingwith  Carlstadt.  It  ia  on  year  account  I  am 
ben." il  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  continued, 
'*  If  I  obtahi  the  Duke's  pennissioo,  will  you  take  the 
fiekl  1 " — LorniB  (oveijoyod. )  **  Only  obtain  pexmia- 
sion,  and  we  will  meet" 

Eck  instantly  waited  on  the  Duke ;  he  laboured 
to  disaipete  his  fears ;  he  assured  him  that  he  wan 
certain  of  victory,  and  that  the  Pope*a  authority,  far  frona 
suffering  by  the  dispute,  woeld  oome  out  of  it  the  move 
gkmous.  '*  It  was  fie,"  he  said,  •'  that  the  argument 
should  bear  againat  the  pnneipal  party.-»If  Luther  be 
unhumUed,  every  thing  ia  acill  to  be  done ;  if  he  is 
overcome,  all  ia  at  an  end.**  Geoige  granted  the  de- 
sired permission. 

The  Duke  had  had  a  large  apartment  prepared  iix 
hie  palace,  named  Pleieaeaburv.  Two  elevated  pulpita 
had  been  erected  oppoaite  each  other— tablee  had  been 
placed  for  the  notariea  engaged  to  take  noiea  of  the 
discuasion,  and  benches  were  nnged  around  for  Uie 
audience.  The  pulpita  and  benohee  were  hung  with 
rich  tapeatry.  In  front  of  that  intended  for  the  doctor 
of  Wittemberg,  was  suspended  the  portrait  of  St.  Mar- 
tin—on that  of  £ck,  was  the  figure  of  St.  George. — 
<*  We  shall  see,"  said  the  haughty  Eck,  as  he  contem- 
plated this  emblem*-^*  if  I  do  not  trample  my  anta^ 
nista  under  my  feet."  Every  thing  announced  the  high 
importance  attached  to  the  dispute. 

On  the  25ih  of  Juoe,  a  meeting  wee  held  in  the 
Castle  to  settle  the  order  that  ehould  be  followed. 
Eck,  who  placed  even  more  dependence  on  his  decla- 
mation ano  action,  than  on  his  argneaenta,  exclaimed, 
**  We  will  dispute  freely  and  extempore,  and  the  nota- 
ries need  not  take  down  oar  words.** 

CAai.8TADT.  "  It  was  nndentood  that  the  diacne- 
aion  ahoold  be  written,  printed,  arid  submitled  to  the 
judffment  of  the  public.** 

Eck.  "  Writing  down  all  that  is  aaid  wearies  the 
minds  of  the  disputanta,  and  protiacta  the  contest. 
There  is  an  end  at  once  of  the  spirit  necessary  to  give 
animation  to  the  discuaaioa.  Do  not  delay  the  fofr 
of  eloquence.*** 

*  8eb.  Froschal vom  Prtsstartheaa.  Wltlemb.  IMI,  te  pnd 
t  L  .  Opp.  L.xtU.946.  t  SseVol.  L  p.947. 

§  Seckend.  p.  190. 

|]  Si  tecum  non  licet  disputsre  neque  oum  Carlatalie vela} 
propter  te  enbn  banc  Teal.    <L.  Opp.  in  pnd^ 
rMelancth.Ojip.L139.    (Keethesd^ 
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Hm  friends  of  £ck  supported  his  proposal — ^but 
CsrisUdt  persisted  in  bis  objections,  end  the  chsmpion 
of  Rome  wss  obliged  to  gife  wsy. 

Ecv.  **  Well,  be  it  so ;  let  it  be  in  writing :  bat  tt 
least  the  discussion,  uken  down  by  notsries,  must  not 
be  made  public  before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  chosen  judges." 

LoTHsa.     *'  Then,  does  the  truth  that  Doctor  Eck 
and  bis  followers  hold,  dread  the  light  ?*' 
£cK.     *'  There  must  be  judges." 
LoTHEB.     "  What  judges  V* 
Eck.    "  When  the  discussion  is  closed,  we  will 
settle  who  they  shsll  be." 

The  object  of  the  Romaniats  waa  apparent.  If  the 
Wittenberg  divines  accepted  judges,  they  were  lost: 
for  their  adversariea  were  previously  secure  of  tne  fa- 
fonr  of  those  who  would  be  applied  to.  If  they  refus- 
ed to  abide  their  decision,  their  enemiea  would  cover 
them  with  ahame,  by  circulating  the  report  that  they 
feared  to  submit  themselves  to  impartial  award. 

The  Reformers  demanded  for  judgea — not  this  and 
that  individual,  whose  opinion  had  been  previously  form- 
ed, but  the  general  body  of  Christians.  It  waa  to  ihis 
univerBsl  suffrage  they  appealed.  Besides,  sente'nce 
of  condemnation  given  against  them  would,  in  their 
judgment,  matter  little,  i^  in  defending  their  cause, 
before  the  Christian  world,  thev  should  lead  aoula  to 
the  discovery  of  the  light.  **  Lother,"  aays  a  Roman 
faistorian,  **  required  the  whole  body  of  believers  for 
bin  jodges — in  other  words,  a  tribunal  so  extensive,  that 
no  urn  would  be  fourid  to  receive  the  suffrages."* 

The  partiea  separated. — "  Observe  their  artifices," 
lemarked  Lnther,  and  his  friends,  to  each  other. — 
**  They  no  doubt  mean  to  require  that  the  Pope  or  the 
Universities  should  be  the  judges  of  the  result." 

In  fact,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Komish  party 
eont  one  of  their  number  to  Luther,  with  instructions  lo 

propose  to  him the  Pope as  judge — the  Pope  ! 

'*  The  Pope !"  said  Luther,  **  how  can  I  accede  to  such 
a  proposal  1" 

*'  Beware,"  said  all  his  friends,  *<  of  accepting  such 
Qtijuet  conditions."  Eck  and  his  adviaers  held  another 
council.  They  gave  np  tho  Pope,  and  proposed  cer- 
tain UniveisitJes.  "Do  not  retract  the  liberty  you 
have  before  conceded  to  us,"  said  Luther.  "  We 
cannot  yield  this  point,"  replied  they.  **  Then,"  ex 
claimed  Luther,  **  I  will  take  no  part  in  the  diacus- 
sion."t 

Again  the  partiea  separated,  and  throughout  the  city 
the  affair  was  a  subject  of  conversation.  *' Luther 
will  not  accept  the  challenge,"  aaid  the  RomanisU 
He  will  not  acknowledge  ai^  judge  !"  His  words  are 
commented  on  and  misconstrued,  snd  endeavours  are 
made  to  represent  them  in  the,  most  unfavourable 
colours.  "  What,  is  it  true  that  he  declines  the  dii 
cuseion  1"  said  the  warmest  friends  of  tho  Reformer. 
They  Hock  around  him  and  give  expreasion  to  their 
miegivings-^^  You  decline  the  discussion !"  said  they, 
-"  your  refusal  will  bring  lasting  shame  on  your  Uni- 
'veraity,  and  on  the  cause  you  have  taken  in  hand." 

Itwasasaailinghimonhisweakside.  *'  Well,  then," 
said  he,  indignantly,  "I  accept  the  conditions  pro- 
posed ;  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  appeal,  and 
decline  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome."t 

The  27ih  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening 
of  the  discussion.  Early  in  the  morning  &  meeting 
took  place  in  the  great  college  of  the  University,  and 
from  thence  the  train  walked  in  proceasion  to  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  where  a  solemn  mass  was  per- 
formed by  order,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Duke. 
*  Aisbat.  a(LBBlvsnos,inoita^v  pertinsre  Judicinm,  hoc  est 
ad  tribu"^  ct^jiu  colligsndis  e  AA»ulis  auUa  onaa  satis  capax. 


XPallavlcHil,  torn  i.  b6.) 
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After  the  service  the  parties  present  re}»stred  .in  pro» 
cession  to  the  ducal  castle.  In  front,  walked  Duke 
George  and  the  Duke  of  Pomeraiiia ;  then  camo 
counts,  barons,  knights,  snd  other  pen*ons  of  rank,  and, 
lastly,  the  doctors,  of  both  sides.  A  gUiird,  consisting 
of  seventy-three  citizens,  armed  wiih  liallie rds,  accom- 
panied their  march,  with  banners  flying,  and  martial 
music,  hatting  st  the  castle- gates. 

The  procession  having  reached  the  palace,  each  took 
hia  seat  in  the  hall,  where  the  discussion  was  to  take 
place.  Duke  George,  the  hereditary  Prince  John, 
Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  then  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  occupied  the  seau  assign- 
ed them. 

Mosellsnus  aacended  the  pulpit,  to  remind  the  tho- 
ologiana,  by  the  Duke*8  order,  in  what  manner  they 
were  to  dispute.  **  If  you  fall  to  quarrelling,"  said 
the  apeaker,  **  what  difference  will  remain  between  a 
theologian  in  discussion,  and  a  shameless  duellist !  •  In 
this  question,  what  is  victory,  but  the  recovery  of  a 
brother  from  error  1  It  means  aa  if  each  of  you  ahoukl 
be  more  deairoua  to  be  so  conquered  than  to  con- 
quer!"* 

This  address  terminated,  sacred  muaic  reaounded  in 
the  halls  of  the  Pleisscnburg ;  the  whole  aasembly  foil 
upon  their  knees,  and  the  ancient  hymn  of  invocation 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Kens,  SancU  Spiritua,  was  chanted. 
Solemn  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Reformstion ! 
Thrice  was  the  invocation  repeated,  and  while  this 
impressive  voice  was  beard  around,  the  defenders  of 
the  ancient  doctrine,  and  the  champions  of  this  new 
teaching,  the  cbnrchmni  of  the  n^iddle  ages,  and  those 
who  sought  to  restore  the  church  of  the  spostles,  hum- 
bly bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  earth.  The  time- 
honoured  bond  of  one  communion  still  bound  together 
all  these  different  minds ;  the  same  prayer  still  pro- 
eeeded  from  all  these  lips,  as  if  oru  heart  pronounced 
it. 

These  were  the  last  moments  of  outward  and  life- 
loaa  unity :  a  rfew  Oneness  of  the  spirit  and  of  life  waa 
commencing.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  invoked  upon  the 
church,  and  was  prsparing  to  answer  in  the  revival  of 
Chriatianity. 

The  chanting  and  prayer  being  concluded,  all  roae 
from  their  kneea.  The  discussion  was  about  to  com* 
mence,  but  it  being  twelve  o*clock,  it  was  postponed 
till  two  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Duke  assembled  at  hia  table  the  prii^cipal  per- 
sons who  intended  to  be  present  at  the  discussion. 
After  the  repast,  they  returned  io  the  castle.  The 
ball  was  filled  with  spectators.  Discussions  of  thia 
kind  were  the  public  meetings  of  that  age.  It  was  in 
such  meetings  that  the  men,  who  represented  the  gen- 
eration in  which  they  lived,  agitated  ihe  questions  which 
occupied  the  genersl  mind.  Soon  the  speskers  took 
their  places.  Thst  their  appearance  may  be  better 
conceived,  we  will  give  their  portraiu  ss  traced  by  one 
of  the  most  impartial  witnesses  of  the  encounter. 

"  Martin  Luther  ia  of  middle  size,  and  so  thin,  by 
reason  of  his  continual  studies,  thst  one  can  almoat 
count  hia  bonea.  He  ia  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his 
voice  is  clear  and  sonorous  His  knowledge  snd  un- 
derstanding of  the  Holy  Scriptures  sre  incompsrable : 
the  whole  word  of  God  is  at  his  fingers*  ends.t  Add- 
ed to  this,  he  hss  vast  resources  of  argument  and  ideaa. 
One  might  perhaps  desire  aomewhai  more  judgment 
to  arrange  everything  in  ita  right  order.  In  converaa- 
tion  be  ia  agreeable  and  obliging ;  in  no  respect  stoical 
or  proud ;'  he  accommodates  himself  to  evenr  one ;  hia 
manner  of  speaking  is  pleasing,  and  full  of  joviality ; 

*  Backead,  p.  900. 
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h0  •rincM  much  finanoM,  and  hu  ever  a  coDtented 
•menion  of  oounteoance,  whatever  may  be  the  threats 
of  nia  adveraahea.  So  that  one  is  constrained  to  he- 
Iwve  that  it  ia  not  without  divine  asaistance  that  he 
doea  each  great  thinga.  He  ib  blamed,  however,  for 
being  more  aevere  in  hie  reproofs  than  is  becoming  in 
a  divine,  eanecially  when  advancing  novelties  in  reli- 
gion." 

**  Carktadt  is  smaller  in  stature :  he  has  a  dark  and 
•onbumt  complezion ;  hia  voice  ia  harsh ;  his  memory 
loM  tenacioos  than  that  of  Luther,  and  he  is  yet  more 
warm  in  temper.  Yet  he  possesses,  though  in  a  lower 
degree,  the  same  qualiliea  for  which  hia  friend  is  re- 
markable." 

««£ek  is  tall  and  broad  ahouldered;  his  voice  is 
etMog  and  troly  German.  He  has  good  lungs,  so  that 
be  would  be  well  heard  in  a  theatre,  and  would  even 
make  a  capiul  town-crier.  Hia  articulation  is  rather 
ihiek  than  clear.  He  haa  none  of  the  srace  so  much 
commanded  by  Fabius  and  Cicero.  Hia  mouth,  eyea, 
and  whole  countenance,  give  you  the  idea  rather  of  a 
•oldier,  or  a  butcher,  than  of  a  divine.  ^  His  memory  is 
wondaiful,  and  if  hia  underatanding  were  equal  to  it,  he 
would  be  a  truly  perfect  man.  But  hia  comprehension 
ia  alow*  and  ho  wanta  that  judgment,  without  which 
•11  other  giiU  are  uaeleai.  Hence,  in  disputing,  he 
piodacee  a  maaa  of  paasagoa  from  the  Bible,  citations 
nom  the  Fathera,  and  different  kinds  of  proof,  without 
careful  aelection  or  discernment.  Add  to  this,  his  ef- 
frontery ia  almoat  inconceivable.  If  he  ia  embarrassed 
he  breaka  off  from  the  aubject  in  hand,  plungea  into 
ftnother,  aometimee  even  ukea  up  the  opinion  of  his 
antagonist  under  a  diffarent  form  of  expreaaion,  and, 
with  wonderful  addreas,  attributee  to  hia  opponent  the 
Tenr  absurdity  he  himself  was  defendmg." 

Such  is  the  deaoription  given  by  Moaellanua  of  the 
men  who  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
yfho  thronged  the  great  hall  of  the  Pleiaaenbnig. 

The  diacusaion  waa  opened  by  £ck  and  Carlstadt. 

£ck*8  eyee  rested  for  an  inatant  on  aome  articles 
that  lay  on  the  deak  of  hia  adveraary's  pulpit,  and  which 
•eemed  to  offend  his  eye.  These  were  the  Bible  and 
tho  Fathers.  '*  I  object  to  entering  upon  the  discua- 
•ion,"  exclaimed  he,  on  a  sudden, "  if  you  are  permitted 
to  bring  your  booka  with  you."  Strange  that  a  tbeolo- 
man  a£>uld  haTe  recourse  to  booka  in  order  to  diapute. 
llck'a  enrpciao  ought  to  have  been  yet  more  surprising. 
"All  thia  ia  but  a  fig-leaf  by  virhich  ihia  Adam  seeks 
to  hide  hia  ahame,*'  aaid  Luther.  *'  Did  not  Augustine 
conanlt  booka  when  he  contended  against  the  Mani- 
choBnaV't  It  mattered  not!  the  [Mtrtiaana  of  £ck 
were  loud  in  their  clamoura.  Mutual  imputationa  were 
thrown  out.  "  The  man  haa  no  memory,"  aaid  £ck. 
Finally,  it  waa  arranged,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Ingolatadt,  that  each  party  should  bo 
restricted  to  the  use  of  hia  memory  and  of  his  tongue. 
**  Thua,  then,"  said  many,  **  in  thia  disputation,  the 
point  at  iaaue  will  not  be  the  inquiry  after  truth,  but 
what  pniae  ia  to  be  aaaigned  to  the  speech  and  memory 
of  the'diapotanta." 

It  being  impoaaible  to  reUte,  at  length,  the  course 
of  a  diacusaion  which  laated  seventeen  daya,  we  must, 
to  borrow  the  expreaaion  of  an  hiatohan,  imitate  pain- 
ters, who,  in  repreaenting  a  battle,  give  prominence  to 
the  more  memorable  actions,  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
back  ground. t 

The  subject  in  dispute,  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt, 
WM  an  important  one.    "  Man*s  will,  previous  to  his 

*  Das  Manl,  AntMn  imd  nnie  Oeslcht,  presentirC  ehe  einen 
ilsiicher  oder  Soldatan,  aJf  einen  Theologum.  (MoMllaaui 
in  Backend.  MS.) 

t  Fmtcxit  taaien  at  hio  Adam  ille  folium  fid  polcheczimiun. 
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conversion,"  said  Carlstadt,  "  can  do  no  good  work. 
Every  good  work  proceeds  entirely  and  ezclaaively 
from  God,  who  gives  to  man  first  the  will,  and  after« 
ward  the  power,  to  perform  it."  This  truth  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  words — It  is  God 
that  workelh  in  yov^  both  to  vnU  and  to  do  of  hit  good 
pleasure,*  and  by  Saint  Augustine,  who,  in  disputing 
with  the  Pelagians,  had  expressed  it  almost  in  the  same 
words.  Every  action  which  is  wanting  in  love  to  God, 
and  obedience  to  Him,  is  in  His  sight  destitute  of  that 
which  can  alone  render  it  good ;  even  though  in  other 
respects  flowing  from  the  noblest  of  human  motivea. 
But  there  is  in  man  a  natural  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  has  not  in  himself  the  strength  to  overcome 
this.  He  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  do  so. 
This  then  must  be  the  work  of  divine  power. 

This  is  the  doctrine  so  cried  down  by  the  world,  and 
which  is  yet  so  simple ;  the  doctrine  of  Free-will. 
But  the  scholastic  divines  had  expounded  it  so  aa 
scarcely  to  be  recognised.  Doubtless,  said  they,  the 
will  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature  can  do  nothing  truly 
acceptable  to  God ;  but  it  can  do  much  to  render  him 
more  capable  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God,  and  more 
meet  to  obtain  it.  They  called  these  preparations  a 
merit  of  congruity  ;t  **  because  it  was  congrnous," 
says  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  that  God  should  treat  with 
special  favour  the  men  who  makes  a  right  use  of  hia 
own  will."  And  as  to  the  conversion  which  must  be 
wrought  in  man,  doubtless  it  was  the  grace  of  God, 
which,  as  the  scholastic  divines  taught,  must  efiect  it ; 
but  without  ezcludins  natural  powers.  These  powers, 
said  they,  have  not  been  destroyed  by  sin : — sin  but 
interposes  an  obstacle  to  their  development ;  but  wicn 
this  impediment  is  removed,  and  that,  said  they,  it  ia 
the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  accomplish,  the  action 
of  these  powers  is  restored.  To  make  use  of  their 
favourite  illustration,  the  bird  that  has  been  long  con- 
fined, haa,  in  this  condition,  neither  lost  its  strength  nor 
forgotten  how  to  fly  ;  but  a  friendly  hand  is  newled  to 
loose  its  fetters  before  it  can  again  rise  on  the  wing. 
Such,  said  they,  is  the  condition  of  man.t 

This  waa  the  aubject  of  dispute  between  Eck  and 
Carlstadt.  Eck  had  at  first  seemed  entirely  opposed  to 
Carlatadt's  propositions  on  this  subject ;  but  finding 
it  difficult  to  maintain  the  position  he  had  chosen,  he 
said,  "  I  erant  that  our  will  has  not  power  to  do  a  good 
act,  and  that  it  receives  power  from  God."  '*  Do  yoa 
then  acknowledge,"  asked  Carlstadt,  overjoyed  at  hav- 
ing won  such  a  concession,  "  that  a  good  work  comes 
entirely  of  God."  The  whole  good  work  comes  truly 
from  God,"  replied  the  subtle  Eck,  «•  but  not  entirely,'* 
"  That  is  a  discovery  most  worthy  of  theological  learn- 
ing," cried  Melancthon.  "  An  entire  apple,"  pursued 
Eck,  **  is  produced  by  tho  sun,  but  not  by  one  effect, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  plant. "^  Doubt- 
less no  one  ever  maintained  that  an  apple  was  alto- 
gether the  product  of  the  sun. 

Well,  then,  said  the.  opposinff  parties,  going  deeper 
into  this  question,  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  important 
in  philosophy  and  religion,  let  us  then  inquire-how  God 
acts  on  man,  and  how  man  concurs  with  this  acticai. 
"I  acknowledge,"  said  Eck,  **that  the  first  thought 
leading  to  the  conversion  of  a  man  comes  from  God, 
and  that  man*8  will  is  in  this  entirely  passive."}!  Sa 
far  the  two  antagonists  were  agreed.  *'  I  acknowledge,*' 
said  Carlstadt,  "  on  my  side,  that  after  this  first  set, 
which  proceeds  from  God,  something  is  requisite  on  th» 

*  Fliilippiant  iL  13.  t  Meritam  conrruum 

I  Planck,  i.  176. 

^  Quanquam  totnm  opus  Del  lit,  non  tasnen  UftaUttt  a  I>aa 
esse  quemadmodaia  totam  poman  efficitur  a  sole^  ted  non  a 
sale  toUUiUr  et  lina  planta  sAcentii.    (FallaTicim,  t.  L  68.) 

II  Motionem  ten  iiigpirationem  prevenientem  esse  a  selo> 
Deo ;  et  iU  Ubenua  arbitriam  habet  sa  passive. 
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put  of  man,  which  St  Pml  calb  will,  which  the  Fa 
then  term,  €9iutnt."  Here  again  both  agreed ;  bat 
from  tbta  point  they  diverged.  **  This  content  on  the 
part  of  man,**  said  £ck,  **  cornea  partly  from  oor  natu- 
ral will,  partly  from  God's  grace  to  ns.'**  **  No,"  said 
Cariatadt,  "  it  is  requisite  that  God  should  ^entirely 
create  this  will  in  man."t  Hereupon  Eck  began  to 
manifest  surprise  and  anger  at  words  so  well  sdapted 
.  to  make  man  sensible  of  his  own  nothingness.  "Your 
doctrine,"  said  he,  **  regarda  man  as  a  stone,  a  log, 
incapable  of  reciprocal  action."  **  What !"  answerml 
the  Reformers,  "  does  not  the  capacity  for  receiving 
the  strength  that  God  produces  m  him— a  capacity 
which,  according  to  us,  man  poesesses— sufficiently 
distinguish  him  from  a  stone,  or  a  log  of  wood  ?*'  "  But,'* 
replied  their  antagonists,  "  you  take  a  position  that  di- 
rectly contradicts  experience,  when  yon  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  natural  ability  in  man."  "  We  do  not 
deny,"  replied  the  others,  *'  that  man  poaaeesee  certain 
powera  and  abilitr  to  reflect,  meditate,  and  choose ; 
only  we  count  such  powers  9m  mere  instramonu  which 
can  do  no  good  thing  until  the  hand  of  God  haa  moved 
them  \  they  are  like  to  a  saw  that  a  man  holds  in  his 
hands."t 

The  great  question  of  Free-will  waa  here  diacnased ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers  did  not  take  away  from  a  man  the  liberty  of 
a  moral  agent,  and  reduce  him  to  a  paaaive  machine. 
The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  conaiats  in  the  power  of 
acting  conformably  to  his  choice.  Every  action  per- 
formed without  external  constraint,  and  In  pursuance 
of  the  determination  of  the  soul  itself,  is  a  free  action. 
The  soul  is  determined  by  motives ;  bat  we  constant^ 
•ee  the  same  motivea  acting  diveraely  on  difierent 
minds.  Many  do  not  act  conformably  to  the  nnotives 
of  which  they  yet  acknowledse  all  the  force,  llits 
failure  of  the  motive  proceeds  from  obstacles  opposed 
by  the  comiption  of  the  heart  and  underatanding.  But 
Ood,  in  giving  **  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  takes 
nway  these  obstacles ;  and,  in  removing  them,  far  from 
depriving  man  of  liberty,  he  removea  that  which  hin- 
dered him  from  acting  freely,  and  from  following  Che 
light  of  his  conscience ;  and  thus,  as  the  Gospel  ex- 
presses it,  makes  him  free.    (John  viii.  86.) 

A  trivial  incident  interrupted  the  diaeussion.  Cari- 
etadt,  as  Eck  relates,^  had  prepared  certain  aigumenta, 
and,  like  many  preachera-ol  our  own  day,  he  was  read- 
ing what  he  had  written.  Eck  aaw  in  thie  mere  col- 
lege tactics ;  he  objected  to  it.  Carlatadt,  embarrassed, 
end  fearing  he  shonld  not  get  on  well  without  his 
paper,  peraisted.  "  Ah  !*'  exclaimed  the  doctor  of  the 
schools,  proud  of  the  advantage  he  thought  he  had 
obtained,  **  he  has  not  quite  so  good  a  memory  as  I 
have."  The  point  was  refened  to  arbitrators,  who 
permitted  the  reading  of  passages  of  the  Fathers,  but 
came  to  the  resolution  that,  with  that  exception,  the 
discuasion  shouki  be  extempore. 

This  first  stage  of  the  dispute  was  often  interrupt- 
ed by  the  spectators.  Much  sgitation,  and  even  aodible 
•xpieaeions  of  feeling,  broke  forth.  Any  proposition 
that  did  not  find  favour  with  the  majority  excited  in- 
stant clamours,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  enjoin 
silence.  The  dispotanta  themselves  were  sometimes 
carried  away  by  the  eagerness  df  the  dispute. 

Close  to  Luther  8to<^  Melancthon,  who  was  almost 
m  an  equal  degree  an  object  of  curioeity.  He  was  of 
amall  stature,  and  would  have  passed  as  not  above 
eighteen  yeara  of  age.    Luther,  who  waa  a  head  taller, 

*  Partim  a  Deo,  partim  a  libera  atUtrio. 
t  CoDasntit  bono,  sad  consansos  est  donnm  Dei— Conaen- 
tlre  non  est  agere: 
t  UtawrainBanvhi 
\  Seekandori;  p.  19% 


seemed  connected  with  him  in  the  closest  friend  hip : 
they  came  in  and  went  cut  together.  **  To  lodk  at 
Melancthon,"  said  a  Swiaa  divine,*  who  studied  at 
Wittemberg,  "  one  would  say  he  was  but  a  youth ;  but  t 
in  understanding,  learning,  and  talent,  he  is  a  giant- ; 
and  one  wonders  how  such  heights  of  wisdom  and 

Snius  can  be  contained  within  «o  slight  a  frame." 
(tween  the  sittings,  Melancthon  conversed  with  CsrU 
stadt  and  Luther.  He  aided  them  in  their  preparation 
for  the  diacuaaion,  and  su^ested  the  arguments  that 
bis  vaat  learning  enabled  him  to  contribute ;  but  while 
the  discussion  wss  going  on,  he  remained  quietly  aeated 
among  the  apeetaiore,  listening  with  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  speakera.t  At  times,  however,  he  came 
to  the  aaaiatance  of  Carlatadt.  Whenever  the  latter 
was  nesr  gifring  way  under  the  declamacioo  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Ingplstadt,  the  young  professor  would 
whisper  a  word,  or  hand  him  a  slip  of  paper  whereon 
he  had  noted  down  a  reply.  Eck  having,  on  one  oc- 
casion,  perceived  thia,  and  indignant  that  the  gramma- 
rian, as  no  termed  him,  ahould  dare  to  meddle  in  the 
diacuaaion,  turned  round  and  aaid,  inaolently ;  "  Be 
ailent,  Philip,  mind  yonr  atodies,  and  do  not  stand  m 
my  way.  "t  Eck  may  perhapa  have  even  then  foreeeen 
how  formidable  an  opponent  he  would  one  day  find  in 
thia  youth.  Luther  waa  roused  by  this  rods  insult 
directed  against  his  friend.  **  The  judgment  of  Philip," 
said  he,  ^Hias  greater  weight  with  me  than  a  tbouaaiid 
ht,  ficks." 

The  calm  Melancthon  easily  detected  the  weak 
points  of  the  discussion.  *'  One  cannot  help  feeling 
aatonaahed,"  aaid  he,  with  that  prudence  and  graciona 
apirit  which  we  recogniae  in  all  hia  worda,  **  when  we 
think  on  tbe  violence  with  which  tbeae  aubjeets  were 
treated.  How  could  any  expect  to  derive  iiMtruction 
from  it  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  loves  retirement  and  si- 
lence ;  it  is  there  he  penetrates  into  oor  besrts.  The 
bride  of  Christ  does  not  take  her  ataod  in  the  siroete 
and  cross- ways,  but  she  leads  her  spouse  into  the  hoiiae 
of  her  mother."^ 

Each  party  claimed  the  victory.  Eck  resorted  to 
every  artifice  to  appear  victorious.  Aa  the  linea  of 
diveigence  ran  ckMely  together,  it  oflen  happened  that 
he  eiclaimed  that  he  had  rednced  hia  advetaaiy  tahio 
opinion ;  or  else,  like  another  Proteua,  said  Luther,  ha 
turned  auddenly  round,  put  forth  Culaudt*e  opinion 
differently  ezpreased,  and  triumphantly  demanded  if  ^ 
could  refuse  to  acknowledge  it.  And  the  uninitiated, 
who  had  not  watched  tbe  manoeuvre  of  the  aoph^t, 
began  to  applaud  and  exult  with  him.  Nevertheleaa, 
Eck,  without  perceiving  it,  in  reality  gave  up,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  much  more  than  he  had  in- 
tended. His  partiaana  laughed  immoderately  at  his 
successive  devices ;  '*  but,"  aaid  Luther,  **  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  their  laughter  waa  affected,  and 
that  they  were  actually  on  thoma,  when  they  aaw  their 
chief,  who  had  commenced  the  batilo  with  bravadoes, 
abandon  hia  atandard,  leave liis  own  ranks,  and  act  the 
part  of  a  shameless  deserter."il 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence, it  had  been  ioterrupted  on  acconni  of  the  featival 
of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Duke  of  Pomemnia  bad  requested  Luther  to 
preach  on  the  occasion  in  hia  chapel.  Luther  ffladly 
consented.  But  the  chapel  waa  early  thronged,  and 
the  crowds  of  hearers  increaaing,  the  aasembljr  ad« 

*  John  Kewler,  afterwarda  Reformer  at  dt.  OalL 

f  Llpoioe  pugna  octoana  tpectalor  In  raliquo' vulgo  sadL 

(Cormu  Refennatonun,  i  111.) 

^i.T^  i?»  Philippe,  ac  tua  stadia  ouia,  ns  ms  psftuxta, 

(iDid.  1. 149.) 

Melancth.  0pp.  p.  184. 
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joarned  to  the  great  IwM  of  the  caaile,  where  the  con- 
*  ference  had  been  carried  on.    Ijuther  took  his  text  from 
the  gospel  of  the  day,  siid  preached  on  the  grace  of 
God,  and  iho  auihonly  of  St.  Peter.     What  he  was 
accnstoined  to  inaititain  before  a  learned  auditory,  he 
then  declared  to  the  people : — Chrisrianiiy  bringe  the 
light  of  truth  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  moat  in- 
telligent minds.     It  ia  thia  which  divtinguiabea  it  from 
all  other  religions,  and  all  systems  of  )>hilo80phy.    The 
Leipsic  divines,  who  had  heard  Luthcr'a  sermon,  hast- 
ened to  report  to  Eck  the  offensive  expresaiona  with 
which  they  had  been  scandalized.    *"  You  must  answer 
him,**  cried  they ;  '*  theae  apeciooa  errora  roust  be  pub- 
licly refuted."     Eok  desired  nothing  better.      Ail  the 
churches  were  at  his  service ;  and,  on  four  aocceaaive 
oecaaions,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  inveighed  againat 
'  Luther  and  hia  aermon.     Luthcr'a  friends  were  indig- 
'  Diet.     They  demanded  that  the  thedloffian  of  Wit- 
temberg  ahould,  in  hia  turn,  be  heard,     out  their  de 
BMnd  waa  dieregarded.     The  pulpits  were  open  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  shut  to  those  who  pro- 
claimed it.     '*  I  was  silent,**  said  Luther,  "  and  waa 
obliged  to  auffer  myeelf  to  be  atueked,  inaolied,  and 
ealomntated,  without  even  the  power  to  excuse  or  de- 
fend myself.*** 

It  was  not  only  the  elergy  who  oppoaed  the  teachers 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine ;  the  borffhera  of  Leipaic 
tvere,  in  that,  of  one  mind  with  the  clergy.  A  blind 
fanaticiam  rendered  them  the  ready  dupea  of  the  falae- 
hood  and  prejudice  which  were  circulated  abroad. 
The  principal  inhabitants  abstained  from  vieiting  Luther 
or  Oarlsudt ;  and,  if  they  accidentally  met  in  the  etreet, 
they  paaaed  them  without  aalutation.  They  miarepre- 
•ented  them  to  the  doke.  On  the  other  band,  they 
were  in  daily  communication,  and  interchange  of  viaita, 
with  the  Doctor  of  Ingolatadt.  To  Luther  they  offered 
the  diapatant*e  customary  present  of  wine.  Beyond 
thtt.  any  who  were  favourably  diapoeed  toward  him, 
concealed  their  predilection  from  others :  several,  fol 
lowing  the  example  of  Ntcodemos,  came  to  him  by 
night,  or  by  atealtb.  Two  individuala  alone  stood  for- 
ward, tojlbetr  own  honour,  and  paMiely  declared  them- 
■elTea  his  friends  :— Doctor  Anerbach,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  at  Augsburg,  and  Doctor  Pistor,  the 


The  greateat  agitation  prevailed  in  the  city.  The 
two  parties  resembled  two  hoetile  camps,  and  some- 
times came  to  blows.  Sequent  quarrels  took  place 
in  the  inns  between  the  Iieipsic  students  and  those  of 
Wittembeiff.  It  was  currently  asserted,  even  in  the 
meetings  of  this  clenry,  that  Luther  carried  about  with 
him  a  devil  enclosed  in  a  aroall  box.  <*  I  know  not,** 
aaid  Eck,  apttefolly,  **  whether  the  deril  is  in  the  box 
or  under  his  frock— hot  sdre  I  am,  he  is  in  one  or  the 
other."  ^ 

Several  doctors  of  the  opposing  parties  were  lodged, 
during  the  progress  of  the  disputation,  in  the  house  of 
the  printer,  Herbipolis.  Their  contentions  ran  so  high, 
that  their  host  waa  obliged  to  place  a  police  aergeant,arm- 
#d  with  a  halberd,  at  tbehead  of  the  Uble,  with  inatruc- 
to  preserve  the  peace.  One  day  Baomgarten,  a  vender 
of  indulgencea,  came  to  blows  with  a  gentleman  at- 
tached'to  Luther,  and,  in  the  violence  of  his  fit  of  paa- 
iioa,  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  expired.  "  I  myself,'- 
lays  FrSschel,  who  relates  the  fact,*  **  waa  one  of  those 
who  carried  him  to  the  grave.**  In  snch  resulu  the 
ganenl  ferment  in  roen*s  minds  manifested  itself. 
Then,  as  in  our  days,  the  speeches  in  the  aaaembliea 
found  an  echo  in  the  dinner-room  and  public  atreeta. 

Doke  Oeoige,  though  atrongly  biaaod  in  favour  of 


'  •  Mioh  vsriOacan,  lohelten  and  aohmriisn 
(L.)  xvil.  Mr.) 
tLoacher.kvm. 
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Eck,  did  not  evince  ao  mnch  lea!  in  his  eaoaa  aa  hia 

subjects.  He  invited  all  three,  Eck,  Luther,  and  Carl- 
atadt,  to  dinner.  He  even  requested  Luther  to  visit 
him  in  private ;  but  aoon  manifeated  the  prejudices 
that  had  been  artfully  inculcated.  "  Your  tract  on  the 
J^ord's  prayer,*'  aaid  the  duke,  **  baa  mialed  the  con- 
aciencea  of  many.  There  are  aome  who  complain  that, 
for  four  day  a  together,  they  have  not  been  able  to  aaj 
one  pater. 

It  waa  on  the  4ih  of  July  that  the  conteat  commenced 
between  Eck  and  Luther,  Everything  announced  that 
it  would  be  more  violent  and  deciaive  than  that  which 
had  juat  terminated.  The  two  diaputaots  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  arena,  firmly  reaolved  not  to  lay  down 
their  anna  till  victory  ahould  have  declared  in  favour 
of  one  or  the  other.  General  attention  was  alive,  for 
the  aubject  of  diapute  waa  the  pope*a  primacy.  Two 
prominent  Jiinderancea  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  hierarchy,  and  ratiooaliam,  as  applied  to  the 
doctrinea  of  man*a  moral  powers,  bad  been  the  object 
of  attack  in  the  early  part  of  the  discuaaion.  The 
hierarchy  viewed,  in  what  waa  at  once  ita  basia  aa  well 
as  climax^^e  doctrine  of  the  pope's  authority  was. 
now  to  b» impugned.  On  the  one  aide  appeared  Eck,. 
the  defender  of  the  eatablished  teachinff,  and,  lik^  some- 
boastful  soldier,  strong  in  confidence  derived  from  pre- 
vious triumphs.*  On  the  other  side  came  Luther,  U> 
whom  the  conteat  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  per- 
secotious  and  ignominy,  but  who  presented  himself 
with  a  clear  conacience,  a  firm  determination  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  a  hope  full 
of  faith  in  God*s  power  to  deliver  him. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  two  disputanta  had 
taken  their  placea,  encompassed  by  an  attentive  and 
numerous  auditory. 

Luther  stood  op,  and  adopting  a  neceaaazy  precaa- 
tioo,  said,  with  humility : 

"  In  the  naoM  of  the  Lord — Amen.  I  declare  that 
the  respect  I  have  for  the  sovereign  pontifif  would  hav» 
prevented  my  sustaining  the  part  I  am  takii^  in  this 
diaeussion,  had  not  the  worthy  Doctor  £ck  persuaded 
me  thereto.'* 

EcE.  "In  thy  name,  blepaed  Jesus!  Before  C 
enter  on  thia  diacuasion,  I  proteat  in  your  presence, 
noble  chiefii,  that  all  I  ahall  aay  is  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  first  of  all  episcopal  chairs,  and  to  the 
master  who  fills  it.'*  , 

Afler  a  moment's  silence,  Eck  continued : 

"  There  is  in  God*s  Church  a  primacy  derived  from 
Christ  himself.  The  church  miuUni  has  been  set  up 
in  the  likeneaa  of  the  church  triumphant.  But  thia 
latter  is  a  monarchy,  wherein  everything  ascends  hier- 
srchically  to  ita  sole  head — God  himself.  Therefore 
it  is  that  Christ  baa  eatabliabed  a  similar  order  upon 
earth.  How  monatrous  would  the  church  be  without 
ahead.'*t 

Ldthbk,  turning  to  the  aasembly, 

'*  When  the  doctor  declares  that  it  is  most  needful 
that  the  Church  universal  have  a  head,  ho  aaya  wall. 
If  there  beany  one  among  us  who  afllrms  the  contrary^ 
let  him  stand  forth.     I  hold  no  such  thing." 

EoE.     <•  If  the  church  miliUnt  has  never  been  with- 
out its  one  Hesd,  I  would  beg  to  ask  who  he  can  be^ 
but  the  Roman  Pontiffi" 
LuTnas,  raiainff  hia  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  The  Head  of  the  Church  militant  is  Christ  him- 
self, and  not  a  morUl  man.    I  believe  this,  on  the  aa- 

*  Faciebat  hoc  Ecciui  quia  certain  aibi  gloriam  prapoaitaBi 
ceniebat,propter  propotitlonem  meam,  in  qua  BegaaaB  Fapam 
eise  Jure  divine  caput  Eceleaia  ;  hie  patoit  ei  campus  nag- 
nua.    (L .  Opp.  in  praf 
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dnritf  «r  Go^s  iMtMM&y,  whoM  wotd  Mya*  He  must 
nign  until  hit  enemiM  be  pot  under  hia  feet.*  Let 
«■  tben  uo  longer  give  iar  to  those  who  put  sway 
Cliriat  to  the  Church  triumphant  in  Heaven.  His 
kkudom  is  s  kingdom  of  faith.  We  gee  not  our  Head, 
ana  yet  we  are  joined  to  him."t 

Eos,  not  diseomfited,  and  turning  to  other  argum>»nt8, 
Teeomed: 

"  It  is  from  Rome,  m  St.  Cyprian  tells  us,  that  aa- 
eiedotal  unity  pioceedad."t 

LuTRBS.  **  As  regards  the  Western  Church,  agreed. 
But  is  not  this  Roman  Church  heraelf  derived  from  that 
€l  Jeruaalem  1  And,  to  spesk  correctly,  the  church  of 
Jemsslem  waa  mother  and  nurse  of  all  the  churches."^ 

'  £oK.  "  St.  Jerome  affirms,  that  if  authority  above 
that  of  all  other  chnrchea  is  not  lodged  with  the  Pope, 
there  will  be  m  the  Chuieh  aa  many  schisms  aa  there 
we  bishops."!! 

LvVHBB.  **  I  tdmit  iUS  that  is  to  say,  that  if  all 
the  faithful  were  consenting,  this  authority  might, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  human  legislation,  be 
rightfully  ascribed  to  the  chief  pontiff.  Neither  would 
I  deny  that  if  the  whole  body  of  believers  should  con< 
sent  to  scknowledge  aa  first  and  chief  bishop—the 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  of  Peris,  or  of  Magdebuig,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  ackoowledffe  him  aa  such — from  respect 
to  this  general  consent  of  the  whole  cfaorch :  but  that 
is  what  the  worid  haa  never  seen,  nor  ever  will  see. 
£ven  in  our  own  day,  does  not  the  Greek  church  withr 
bold  her  consent  to  Rome  V* 

Luther  was  at  this  time  quite  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  pope  as  chief  msgistrate  of  the  Chuicb— freely 
efaeeen  by  it ;  but  he  denied  his  divine  right  It  was 
Mt  mitil  a  later  period  that  he  denied  that  any  aubmis- 
■MMk  was  doe  to  him.  That  was  an  advance  to  which 
the  Letpeie  contraveimr  mainly  contributed.  But  Eck 
wason  ground  which  Lather  knew  better  than  he.  As 
EA  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathera,  Luther 
leaolved  to  defeat  him  by  the  Fathera  themselves. 

*<  That  ny  eenslruction  of  the  words,'*  ssid  he,  "  is 
traly  what  St  Jerome  inlended,  I  will  prove  by  his  own 
epistle  to  Evagriua.  Every  biahop,  says  he,  whether 
oif  Rone  or  of  Eugubium,  whether  of  Clonstance  or  of 
Reginm,  whether  of  Alexandria  er  of  Thaoia,  has  the 
same  bonopr  and  the  same  prieetly  rank.**  The  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  or  the  bumili^  of  poverty  aloM^  makes 
tiieir  diflerence  of  standing.*' 

From  the  Fathera  Luther  paased  to  the  decrees  of 
the  councils,  which  recognise  in  the  bishop  of  Rome 
only  the  first  among  his  peers,  ft  *'  We  read,"  said 
he,  "  in  the  decree  of  ther Council  of  Africa,  *  Let  not 
the  bishop  of  the  chief  aee  be  called  Prince  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs, or  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  any  other  name  of  that 
aort,  but  simply,  bishop  of  the  first  see.'  If  the  moo- 
arehy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  of  divine  right,"  con- 
tinued Luther,  **  wookl  not  this  decision  be  heretical  1" 

Eck  met  this  by  one  of  the  subtle  distinctions  to 
which  he  was  so  accustomed  to  have  recourse. 

**  The  bishop  of  Rome,  if  you  please,  is  not  univer- 
sal  bishop,  but  bishop  of  the  church  ttiuveFBal."$| 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  aft. 

t  Proniu  audiendi  non  sunt  qui  Ckri*tum  extr  a  EeOuiam 
itKUtmUmt9nduntintrUMpkmaem,etm»UftgnumJidei.  Cm- 
munpatnm  non  vUmtm;  tmim  hfubmitt,    (L.  dpp.  lat  i. 

UDde  ncerdotalis  nnitai  exoita  est    (Ibid.  aiS.*) 
Hse  Mt  matrix  proprfe  omnium  eccleaisrum.   (Ibid.  944.) 
Cui  li  son  exors  qu»dsm  et  ab  onnibus  ^w^jw*  detor 
Mtas.    ribid.  S4S.) 

f  Dttur,  inquit,  hoc  Mt  Jure  humsno,  po«e  fieri,  camsnti- 
eatibiu  ceteris  omnibui  fldelibns.    (Ibid.  344.) 

«•  fijuidem  meriti  <t  cyafldem  lacerdotti  eat    (L  0pp.  lat  i. 

9M.J 

II  Pnmns  iatnr  psrst, 
,^<»  Mjoopu*  nnivsmlis  sed  nnivsrmlitXeeleite  Kpis- 
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LuTHBK.  "  I  will  not  say  one  word  on  that  answer. 
Let  our  hearers  themselves  judge  concerning  it" 

**  Certainly,"  he  afterwara  observed,  *'  that  wss  a 
gloss  worthy  of  a  theologian,  and  just  of  a  kind  to  con- 
tent a  disputant  eager  for  triumph.  I  have  not  remain- 
ed St  Leipsic,  at  considerable  coat,  to  no  purpose,  since 
1  have  learned  that  the  pope,  of  a  truth,  i«  not  universal 
bishop,  but  bishop  of  the  church  universal  !"* 

£cc.  "  Well,  to  come  to  the  point  The  venera- 
ble doctor  requires  from  me  a  proof  that  the  primacy 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  of  divine  right ;  I  find  that 
proof  in  the  words  of  Christ — *  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  roek  I  mil  build  my  ehurch."  St  AugustinOp 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  has  thus  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  passage — '  Thou  axt  Peter,  and  on  this  rock,  tha* 
is  to  say^on  Peter,  I  will  build  my  church.'  It  is  true^ 
that  Augustine  has  elsewhere  said,  that  by  this  rock 
we  must  understand  Christ  himself,  but  he  has  not  re- 
tracted his  first  explanation." 

LuTHKR.  **  If  the  revemed  doctor  brings  aaainst 
me  these  words  of  St.  Augustine,  let  him  himself  first 
reconcile  such  opposite  .assertions.  For  certain  it  ie. 
that  St.  Auguatine  haa  repeatedly  said,  that  the  rock 
was  Christ,  and  hardly  once  that  it  war  Peter  himselC. 
But  even  though  St.  Augustine,  and  ail  the  Fathers 
should  say,  that  the  apostle  is  the  rock  of  which  Chrial 
spake,  I  would,  if  I  should  stand  alone,  denv  the  asser, 
tion — supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripturs 
— in  other  words,  by  divine  right  t — for  it  is  written* 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  even 
Christ  Jeent.t  Peter  himself  calls  Christ  the  chief 
comer-etone^  and  living  rock,  on  which  toe  are  huU  up 
a  niritual  houee."^ 

Eck.  **  I  am  astonished  at  the  humility  and  diffi- 
dence with  whicli  the  reverend  doctor  undertakes  te 
stand  alone  against  so  many  illustrious  Ffthere,  thue 
affirming  thathe  knows  more  of  these  things  than  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  councils,  divines,  and  universi* 
ties !  ....  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  wonderful  if 
God  had  hidden  the  truth  from  so  many  sainta  and 
martyra  till  the  advent  of  the  revereoed  father." 

LuTHB*.  **The  Fathers  are  not  opposed  to  me. 
St  Augustine,  St  Ambrose,  and  the  most  eminent 
divines,  say  aa  I  do.  On  that  confeeeum  of  faith  the 
church  is  Imiltf  says  St.  Ambrose,!]  explaining  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  stone  on  which  the  churck 
resta.  Let  my  antagonist  then  restrain  his  speech. 
Such  expressions  as  he  has  just  used  do  but  stir  up 
animosity,  instead  of  helping  in  learned  discussion." 

Eck  had  not  expected  so  much  learning  in  hia  adver- 
ssry,  and  managed  to  extricata  himself  from  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  entanffle  him. 
**  The  reverend  father,"  said  he,  "  has  enUred  on  this 
discussion,  after  well  preparing  his  subject  Your  ex- 
cellencies will  excuse  me  if  I  should  not  produce  so 
much  exact  reaearch.  I  came  hither  to  diacuas,  and 
not  to  make  a  book."  Eck  was  in  some  sort  taken 
by  surprise,  but  not  defeated.  Having  no  other  aigv* 
ment  at  hand,  he  had  recourse  to  an  odious  and  con- 
temptible artifice,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  down,  muat 
at  least  greatly  embarrass  his  adversary.  If  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  a  Bohemian,  a  heretic,  a  Hussite,  do  but 
hang  over  Luther,  he  is  vanquished ;  for  the  Bohemi- 
ans were  deteatad  in  the  church.  The  doctor  of  logo]^ 
stadt  adopted  this  stratageoL  "  From  primitive  times," 
said  he,  **it  haa  been  ever  acknowledged,  that  th» 
Church  of  Rome  derives  her  primacy  from  Christ  him- 

Ego  gloriar  nw  tot  carpenili  non  firuitra  .  .  (L.  0pp.  i. 
999.) 

t  Beaistam  eia  ego  unos,  sneterttate  Apostoli  id  est  divlao 
Jure.    (L.  Oi)p.lati.SS7.) 

1 1  Cor.  m.  II.  k  1  FMer  ii.'4,  ft. 

i  The  Gkwck  is  built  upon  thstoottteilsDCfAith.    (L. 
' I  bTLiOOQ    ~ 


0pp.  lat  i.  954.) 
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self,  and  not  from  human  law.  I  mnst  admit,  how- 
eT«r,  that  the  Bohemians,  in  their  obttinate  defence  of 
their  errors  have  attacked  this  doctrine.  I  ask  the 
reTerend  father's  pardon  if  I  am  opposed  to  the  Bohe- 
mians on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  Ohnrch  ; 
snd  if  the  present  discussion  has  recalled  those  heretics 
to  my  recollection :  for  ...  .  according  to  my  humble 
JQ<Lraient ...  the  inferences  the  doctor  has  drawn  are 
entuely  favourable  to  their  errors ;  and,  it  is  said,  they 
boast  of  this.*'* 

£ck  had  rightly  calculated  the  effect.  All  his  par- 
tisans loudly  applauded  the  artful  insinuation,  and  an 
exultation  was  manifest  in  the  auditory.  "  These  in- 
tuits,*' said  the  Reformers  at  a  subsequent  period, 
"pleesd  their  fancy  much  more  than  the  progress  of 
the  discussion." 

LuTHBR.  <*  I  neither  love,  nor  ever  shall  love,  a 
Bchisiii.  SincOrOn  their  own  authority  the  Bohemians 
haye  separated  from  unity  with  us,  they  are  in  the 
wrong:  eyen  though  diyine  right  should  be  in  fayour 
of  the  doctrine :  for  the  highest  divine  right  is  love,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit."t 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  that  Lu< 
tter  uttered  these  words.  The  meeting  shortly  after 
broke  up,  the  dinner  hour  having  arrived.  It  is  likely 
that  some  one  of  the  friends,  or  perhaps  of  the  enemies 
of  the  doctor,  drew  his  thoughts  to  the  fact,  that  he  had 
ffone  very  far  in  thus  condemning  the  Christians  of 
Bohemia.  Had  they  not  in  reafity  stood  for  those 
doetrines  that  Luther  was  then  maintaining  t  Hence 
it  yyas,  when  the  assembly  were  again  together  at  two 
Sb  the  afternoon,  Luther  broke  ailence,  Md  said,  cou- 
rsffeoosly : — "Among  the  articles  of  John  Hues  and  the 
Bohemians,  there  are  some  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
Christ.  This  is  certain  ;  and  of  Uiis  sort  is  that  arti- 
de.  '  There  is  only  one  church  universal :'  and  anin  : 
'That  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  that  we  shouM  be- 
lieve the  Roman  church  superior  to  others.'— -It  mat- 
.ten  little  to  me  whether  Wickliff,  or  Huss,  said  it.  It 
Is  Truth." 

This  declaration  of  Luther  produced  an  immense 
■ensation  on  the  audftoiy.  Hus9,  Wiekliff,  names  held 
in  abhorrence,  pronounced  with  respect  by  a  monk,  in 
the  midat  of  a  Catholic  assembly !  ...  An  Umoei 
ffeneral  mnrmnr  ran  round  the  hall.  Duke  Oeoige 
nimself  was  alarms^.  He  foresaw  for  Saxony  the  un- 
Ibritng  of  the  standard  of  that  civil  discord  which  had 
lavaged  the  states  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  Not  able 
to  suppress  his 'feelings,  he  broke  forth  in  a  loud  excla- 
mation, in  the  hearing  of  all  the  assembly :  **  He  is 
aiad.'*t  Then  shaking  his  head,  he  rested  his  hands 
<m  his  aides.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  high  excite- 
ment. Those  who  were  seated  rose  from  their  seats, 
tonversin^  in  groups.  The  drowsy  were  aroused; 
the  enemies  of  Luther  exulted  ;  and  his  friends  were 
greatly  perplexed.  Several  who  till  then  had  liatened 
1o  hhn  witD  satisfaction,  began  to  doubt  his  orthodoxy. 
The  effect  of  this  speech  waa  never  effaced  firom  the 
Uiiid  of  Duke  Geoite :  from  that  hour  he  looked  with 
IB  evil  eye  on  the  Reformer,  and  became  his  enemy.^ 

As  to  Luther,  he  did  not  give  way  to  this  burst  of 
vnirmurs.  **  Gregory  Natianzen,"  continued  he,  with 
noble  calmness,  **  Basil  the  great,  Epipbanius,  Chry- 
■ostom,  and  a  great  many  other  Greek  bishops,  are 
•tved ;  and  yet  they  never  believed  that  the  Uhurch 
of  Rome  yrae  superior  to  other  churches.    It  does  not 

*  St,  nt  fuaa  est,  se  hoe  plnrlmina  gratalantar .  (Ibid.  3S0.) 

fN  unqtxam  mJhi  placuit  noc  in  ctenxxun  plaoeblt  quodcum- 
■«ae  sehJsma . . .  Cum  raprennm  Jos  divhinia  sit  Charftas  at 
Unites  Bplritua*.    (L.  0pp.  laL  i.  JfiPi) 

llha  wait  die  Bncht! 

4  Nam  adhno  erat  daz  Oeorgtns  sdU  aen  intaioas,  quod 
■debaaoerto.    (L. 0pp. in pr»f.) 


belong  to  the  Reman  pontifib  to  odd  new  vtielee  ec 
faith.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  believing  Chiie- 
tian  but  the  Holy  Scripture.  It,  alone,  ie  (rf  divine 
right.  I  beg  the  worthy  doctor  Eek  to  grant  me  that 
the  Roman  pontiffs  have  been  men,  and  not  to  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  Gods."* 

Eck  here  resorted  to  one  of  these  pleasantries  vfhich 
give  an  easy  advantage,  in  appearance,  to  him  w^ 
uses  them. 

/*  The  reverend  father,  who  is  not  skilful  in  his 
cookery,"  said  he,  *'  has  just  made  a  very  bad  hash  of 
heretics  and  Greek  saints ;  so  that  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity of  the  one,  hides  the  taste  of  poison  in  the  others,  "f 

LuTHsr,  interrupting  Eck,  with  spirit — "The wor- 
thy doctor  speaka  with  effrontery.  In  my  judgment, 
Christ  can  have  no  conoord  vrith  Belial." 

Such  were  the  discnssiens  which  gave  empleynMUt 
to  the  two  doctors.  The  assembly  were  attentive. 
The  interest  at  timea  flagged,  however,  and  the  bearers 
were  not  diapleased,  when  ai^  incident  oocuoed  to 
enliven  them  by  eome  distnction.  It  often  happens, 
that  evenu  of  the  greatest  importance  are,  in  thia  way, 
broken  in  upon  by  comic  accidents.  Something  of 
Uiis  sort  took  place  at  Leipsic. 

Duke  George,  following  the  custom  oltbe  age,  itept 
a  court  fool.  Some  yrass  said  to  him,  **  L«tber  is 
contending  that  a  court  fool  mav  get  married ;  Bdc, 
maintains  the  contrary  opinion.''  Heraepon  the  fool 
conceived  great  aversion  for  Eck,  and  evwy  time  he 
came  to  the  hall  in  the  Duke'a  eoite,  he  eyed  the  theo- 
logian with  threatening  looka.  One  day,  theefaancel- 
lor  of  Ingolstadt,  desMnding  to  bnffeonmr,  abot  one 
eye,  (the  fool  waa  blind  of  one  eye)  and,  with  the  other, 
looked  askanee  at  the  dwarf.  The  latter,  no  longar 
able  to  control  himself,  peered  forth  a  toReet  of  abase 
on  the  learned  doctor.  The  whole  aasembly,  saye 
Peifer,  gave  way  to  laoflhler,  and  thia  ineidmit  lee- 
'   m  aome  degree,  me  estaeme  tenaioii  of  tibair 


Durfaig  this  time  the  city  was  the  acene  of  events 
which  showed  the  honor  with  whieh  the  held  aasw- 
tions  ef  Lather  inspired  the  partisana  of  Roose.  The 
loudest  clamows  praeeededfrom the  conveiHa  in  the 
Pope'e  interest.  One  Sonday  the  doctor  of  WiUem- 
hem  entered  the  ehureh  of  the  Dommieanasjeet  before 
high  maea.  There  were  pieaent  only  a  few  menksy 
who  were  going  through  the  earlier  ousees  at  the 
lower  altars.  As  aeon  as  it  waa  known  in  the  cloister 
that  the  heietie.  Lather,  waa  in  theeharch,  the  monha 
mn  together  in  haste,  caught  np  the  remoiu/reMe,  mA 
taking  it  to  ita  reeeptaele,  carttfuUy  shot  it  ap,  lest  the 
holy  sacrament  shoeld  be  profaned  by  the  impme  eyes 
of  the  Augustine  of  Wittemberg.  ^  While  this  waa 
doing,  they  who  were  reading  mass  collected  togellier 
the  sacred  furniture,  quiitad  the  altar,  eiessiS  te 
church,  and  sooght  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  as  if,  eaya  ^ 
historian,  the  devil  himself  hsd  been  behind  them. 

Everyyrhere  the  discussions  fomiahed  sabject  of 
conversation.  In  the  lodging  honees,  at  the  nnivenity, 
at  the  conn,  each  one  gave  his  opinion.  Duke  George, 
with  all  his  irritation,  did  not  pertinaciously  refuse  to 
allow  himself  to  be  convinced.  One  day,  when  Eck 
and  Luther  were  dining  with  him,  he  interrupted  their 
converaation,  by  the  remark  :  *<  Whether  the  Pope  be 
by  divine  risht,  or  human  right,  it  ia  at  any  rate  a  fact 
that  he  is  rope."*    Luther  was  quite  pleased  with 

*  Neo  potest  Udelis  Chrittianut  eori  ultra  tacram  Bcriptu 
am,  qas  est  proprie  Jaa  divioum.    (L.  0pp.  lak.  i.,  903.) 

t  At  Rcrr.  pater  artit  eovutnarim  mlnu  Inttructui,  oomni^ 
cet  lanctot  gmcoM  cum  scnismaticia  et  beretlcif ,  nt  fuco  saxie- 
titatis  Pttram,  hKretieorum  tueatur  perfidiam .    (Ibid.  909.) 

t  L.  Opp.  W.  XT.  1440.— 9  Lotcher,  iii.  981. 

%  Ita  at  tpie  dux  Oeoi]gius  inter  prandendnm  ad  Ecciom  st 
me  dieat :  ^Stre  rit  Jure  huiasno,  ilye  tit  Jure  divino, 


ipse  est  papa.    (L.  Opp^  in  prat) 


I«P»f 
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lt$ 


Am0  WHis.  -  <*  Tha  priim,*'  Mid  1m,  "iivoald  never 
inve  given  ntlennce  to  them,  if  mj  aigaiienia  had 
not  impraeeed  him.'* 

The  diipate  on  the  Pope's  primacy  had  laated  five 
day.  On  the  8th  of  July  they  came  to  the  aobject 
of  puigetoiy.  The  diacostion  laated  rather  more  than 
two  daya.  Luther  at  this  time  admitted  the  existence 
of  pQXfatory;  bat  he  denied  that  thia  doctrine  was 
uogbt  in  Scripture,  and  by  the  fathera  in  the  way  the 
■cbelestic  dirines  and  hie  adveraary  aaserted.  '*  Our 
doctor  £ek,"  aaid  he,  alhiding  to  the  superficial  cha- 
neter  of  his  opponent,  *'  has  to-day  run  over  Scripture 
aJmost  without  touching  it,  as  e  spider  runs  upon  the 


On  the  11th  of  July  the  disputanta  arrived  at  the 
induigencea.  **It  waa  no  better  than  play,  a  mere 
joke/*  eeid  Luther.  «*The  indulgencee  fell  with 
ecaxce  the  ahadow  of  defence.  £ck  agreed  with  me 
in  ahneet  eveiythittg."*  Kck  himaelf  obserred,  **  If 
I  had  nol  met  Doctor  Martin  on  the  queetien  of  the 
Pope's  primacy,  I  could  almost  come  to  agreement 
withhim.*'t 

Thediseoaeion  afterwaid  tuned  on  repentance,  the 
piieet's  abeolution,  and  aatiafactions.  Eck,  as  his 
praetioe  waa»  quoted  the  scholastic  divines,  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  the  Pope's  canons.  Luther  cloeed  the 
diecuesioB  t^  these  words : 

'*  The  leveieDd  doctor  avoids  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
•a  the  detril  icee  from  before  the  cross.  For  my  pert, 
eaviqg  the  lespeet  due  to  the  fathers,  I  piefer  the 
aatheinlj  of  the  weid  of  Oed ;  md  it  ib  that  which  I 
would  peaas  upon  our  judgee."t 

Thne  ended  the  dispute  between  Eck  and  Luther. 
Cariotadt,  and  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  continued  for 
two  days  to  diaeues  the  merits  of  man  in  good  works. 
On  the  litb  of  Julv  the  affair  was  terminated,  after  hav- 
ing laalod  twenty  days,  by  a  senwm  from  the  superior  of 
Leipeie.  Aa  soon  ae  this  waa  over,  a  band  of  music 
was  heavd,  and  the  eolemntty  was  closed  by  the  Te 

Bnty  during  this  solemn  chant,  men's  mmds  were 
no  longer  aa  they  wwe  when  the  hymn  Vmi  9wiHtH» 
had  bMU  song.  Akeady  4ie  pieseatimenta  of  some 
Appealed  realiaed.  The  ainments  of  the  two  oppos- 
iog  thampians  had  inflielad  an  open  wound  on  the 

^Tbeee  theolsyeal  diaeuaaione,  which  in  our  days 
would  eiaita  little  attention,  had  been  followed  and 
lielened  to  with  inteieet  for  twenty  days,  by  hiymen, 
kniflbts,  and  princee.  Duke  JBanum,  of  Pomerania, 
attif  Duke  George,  ware  conelant  in  attendance. 
**  Bnt  on  die  other  hand,"  aaya  an  eye-witness,  **  some 
X<eipeie  divines*  friends  of  Eck,  slept  soundly  much  of 
the  lime,  and  it  was  even  neceaeary  to  wake  them  at 
the  cioaa  of  the  disenesion,  lest  they  should  kise  their 


Luther  was  the  first  who  quitted  Leipeic.  Carl- 
atadt  set  out  aeon  after.  Eck  remained  a  few  days 
after  their  departore. 

'  No  decision  wae  made  known  on  the  matters  dis- 
cuaaed . ^  Each  one  commented  on  them  aa  he  pleaaed. 
"  Then  has  been  at  Leipsic»"  said  Luther,  **  loes  of 
time,  not  search  after  truth.  For  these  two  years 
past  that  we  have  been  enmining  the  doctrines  of  the 
advanaries,  we  have  counted  all  their  bones.    Eck, 


•L:Opp.(L.)XTiL346. 

t  Bo  woltt*w  fart  einig  mit  ndr  gewsst  leyn.    (TbU.) 

t  Vliokvftigen  afiKie  BcriptnfirniD,  alciit  diabohitcra. 

cem.    Qnare,  uMb  reyerentiJi  Patram,  pn»f«ro  ego  anetori- 

tilsw8orip«aiw,qiiodoeminendoJndicibiuliiturit.    (L.Ovp. 

lBti.991.)  ^     rr 

%  Ad  flflteB  Mctanhus,  utt  soiet,  nulla  pndlit  decidp. 
(rsUavtcimi.66.) 
R 


on  the  contrary,  hae  hardly  graced  the  snrfaee,*  yet 
bo  has  made  more  outcry  in  one  hour,  than  we  in  two 
long  years." 

Eck,  in  private  letters  lo  his  friends,  acknowledged 
his  having  been  defeated  on  many  points ;  hot  he  waa 
at  no  loss  for  reasons  to  account  for  it.t  **  The  Wit- 
temberg  divines,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Hochatraten, 
dated  the  S4th  July,  "  have  had  the  beat  of  the  argu- 
ment on  certain  points ;  first,  because  they  brought 
with  them  their  books ;  secondly,  because  their  friends 
took  notos  of  the  discussion,  which  they  could  eiam- 
ine  at  home  at  leisure;  thirdly,  because  they  were 
several  in  number  : — two  doctors,  (Garlatadt  and  Lu- 
ther,) Lange,  vicar  of  the  Augostines,  two  lioentiatee, 
Amsdorff,  and  a  most  arrogant  nephew  of  ReocMin, 
(Melancthon,)  three  doctors  of  law,  and  aeveral  mas- 
ters of  aru,  all  were  aeaieting  in  the  diacuaeien,  eitfaei 
publicly  or  in  secret.  As  for  myself,  I  came  forward 
alone,  having  only  rioht  on  mv  side."  Eck  foigot 
fimser,  the  bishop,  and  all  the  ooetora  of  Leipeic. 

If  such  admiasions  were  made  by  Eck  in  hie  eenfi- 
dential  correepondence^  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  pub- 
lic. The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  and  the  theologians  of 
Leipsic,  loudly  boasted  of  **  their  victory."  They 
spread  everywhere  false  reporu.  The  mooth-piecee 
of  their  party  repeated  their  aelf-gratulationa.  *'  Eck," 
wrote  Luther,  **  boaats,  in  all  companiea,  of  hie  vic- 
tory, "t  But  the  laurels  were  an  object  of  contention 
in  the  camp  of  Rome.  **  If  ise  had  not  come  in  aid 
of  Eck,"  aaid  his  Leipsic  allies,  **  the  illustrious  doolor 
would  have  been  overthrown."  "The  difinee  «f  ' 
Leipsic  are  well-meaning  people,"  aaid  the  doctor  of 
Ingolstadt,  **  but  I  had  tormea  too  high  expectations 
from  them— I  did  all  myself."  "  You  eee,'^  eaid  Lu- 
ther to  Spalatin,  **  that  they  are  singing  another  iUad 
and  .£neid.  They  are  ao  kind  aa  to  nwke  me  play 
the  pert  of  Hector  or  Tomua,  whilst  Eck  is  taeir 
Achilles  or  Eneas.  Their  only  doubt  is,  whether  the 
victory  was  gained  by  the  forces  of  Eck,  or  of  Leipsic. 
All  I  can  say,  to  throw  light  on  the  question,  is,  that 
doctor  Eck  clamoured  continually,  and  the  men  of 
Leipsic  kept  continoal  ailence."^ 

**  Eck  hae  obtained  the  victory,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  Vrho  do  not  understand  the  question,  and  who 
have  grown  gray  in  acholastac  studise,"  obearved  the 
elegant,  witw,  uid  judicious  Mosellanua ;  **  but  Luther 
and  Carlstadt  remain  maatera  of  the  field,  m  the  judg- 
ment of  thoee  vrho  hafe  learning,  intelligenoe,  and 
modesty."!! 

The  dispute  was,  however,  destined  not  to  vanish  in 
mere  smoke.  Every  work  done  in  faith  bears  fruit. 
The  words  of  Luther  hsd  found  their  way,  with  ine- 
sistible  power,  to  the  minda  of  his  hearers.  -  Several^ 
who  had  regularly  attended  in  the  hall  of  the  easde, 
were  brougm  under  the  truth.  It  waa  eepecially  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  most  active  enemie8«  that  ita  con- 
quests were  achieved.  Poliander,  aecretary  to  Eck, 
and  hia  intimate  friend  and  discipl6,  was  gained  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation ;  and  as  early  as  the  yesr 
1583,  he  preached  the  gospel,  publicly,  at  Leipeic. 
John  Cellarius,  professor  of  Hebrew,  one  of  the  warm- 
est opponents  of  the  Reformation,  atruck  by  the  wofds 
of  the  mighty  doctor,  begin  to  search  the  Scripturea 

*  Totam  If  tarn  eonchiilonam  cobcrtflsi  multo  aerini  et  vaU. 
dins  nottri  WittembergeiiMt . .  oppagnaveraat  et  itaezaoihk- 
arenut  nt  oisa  eorum  numeiare  Ucuerit,  qaat  Eocios  vix  ia 
fMie  cutis  leriter  perttrinzxt    (L.  £pp.  i.  »IA 

f  Yerum  in  moltii  mo  obrosmnt.    (Corpni  Ralbm. 


.380.) 


i.81.) 


t  Ecclni  triamphat  ubique.    (L.  Epp.  i.  S     , 

4  Novam  quaaidsm  lUada  at  JBnelda  iUos  cantars . .  (L« 

Epp.  i.  906.) 
t!  Ltttheri  Sieg  ler  um  so  viel  wsnigcr  berulimt,  wail  dsK 

Osklntan,  yenlaiidige&,  and  derar  die  aieh  selbst  ntoh  hock 


t) 
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nore  def  ply .  Shortly  after,  ha  gave  op  bia  place ;  and, 
Aill  of  humility,  came  to  VVittemberg,  to  atady  at  the 
feet  of  Luiher.  He  was  aubaequenily  paator  at  Frank- 
fort, ami  at  Dreed  en. 

Amoiij^  those  who  aat  on  the  benches  reaerved  for 
the  court,  and  who  aurrounded  Duke  George,  was 
GeoHfe  of  Anhalt,  a  yoiuig  prince  of  twelve  years,  de- 
scended from  a  family  celebrated  for  their  bravery 
againat  the  Saracens.  He  was  then  prosecuting  hia 
■todiea  under  a  private  tutor.  Thia  illuairiooa  youth 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  eager  deaire  of  know- 
ledge and  love  of  truth.  Often  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
the  proverb  of  Solomon,  **  Lying  lips  do  not  become 
•  pnnce."  The  discussion  at  Iieipsic  awakened  in 
thia  child  serious  reflections,  and  a  decided  partiality 
for  Luther.*  Shortly  after,  he  waa  offered  a  bishopric. 
His  brothers  and  ail  his  relationfi  urged  him  to  accept 
it ;  desiring  to  see  him  rise  to  the  higher  dignities  of 
the  church.  He  was  immoveable  in  hia  refuaal.  On 
the  death  of  his  pious  mother,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
■ession  of  all  the  Reformer'a  writings.  He  pot  up 
constant  and  fervent  prayers  to  God,  beseeching  htm  to 
bring  hif  heart  under  the  power  of  the  truth ;  and  often, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  cabinet,  he  exclaimed,  with  tears, 
**  Deal  with  thy  servant  according  iQ  thy  mercy,  and 
teach  me  thy  statutes. **t  His  prayers  were  answered. 
Under  strong  conviction,  and  conatrained  to  action  on 
it,  he  fearlessly  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  gos- 
Del.  In  vain  his  tutors,  and  foremost  among  them, 
Duke  €leoige,  beeeiged  him  with  entreatiea  and  re- 
monstrancee.  He  continued  inflexible  ;  and  George, 
half  brought  over  by  the  answers  of  his  pupil,  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  not  able  to  answer  him :  but  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, continue  in  my  church,  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
bresk  an  old  dog."  We  shall  again  meet  with  this 
emiahle  prince ;  who  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  noble 
characters  of  the  Reformation ;  who  himself  preached 
Che  word  of  life  to  hts  subjects  :  snd  to  whom  has  been 

3 plied  the  aaying  of  Dion  Caasiua  on  the  emperor 
areds  Antoniua,  *'  In  his  whole  life,  be  was  consis- 
tent with  himself;  a  good  man  without  any  ffoiIe."t 

It  was  especially  among  the  students  that  &e  words 
of  Luther  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  They  felt 
the  difference  between  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Wit> 
temberg  doctor,  and  the  sophistical  diatmctions  and 
Tim  speculations  of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  They 
taw  Luther  relying  on  the  word  of  God.  They  saw 
Doctor  Eck  ukiog  bis  sund  only  on  the  traditions  of 
men.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  lecturing 
halls  of  the  university  of  Leipsic  were  almost  deserted 
after  the  disputation.  A  circumstance  of  the  time 
contributed  to  this :  the  pisgoe  showed  itself.  But 
tiiere  were  several  other  universities,  aa  Erfnrdt  or 
Ingolstadt,  to  which  the  students  might  have  retired. 
The  force  of  truth  attracted  them  to  Wittemberg. 
There  the  number  of  students  waa  doobled.^ 

Among  those  who  removed  from  the  one  university 
to  the  other,  tbe^e  waa  a  yonnff  man  of  sixteen,  of 
melancholy  character,  silent,  ana  often  loat  in  abstrac- 
tion, in  the  very  midst  of  the  conversation  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  fellow-stodents.il  His  parents  hsd  thought 
him  of  weak  intellect,  but,  ere  long,  they  found  bim 
so  quick  in  his  lesrning,  and  ao  continually  occupied 
in  hia  studies,  that  they  conceived  great  expectationa 
of  him.  His  uprightness,  candor,  diffidence,  and  piety, 

•  L.  Opp.  (W.)  XV.  lOS. 

t  A  Deo  petivjt,  fleet!  pectus  snom  ad  verikatsm,  ac  Iscry- 
wmoB  aape  niso  verba  repedvtt . . .  (M.  Adami,  Yita  OeorgU 
Anhalt.  p.  348.) 

t  **  OjiMOf  &i^  vtfvruw  iyhsTo  a/s9af  ^  ifr,  «a2  aMh 
9fonohinv  tJixn.^    Vid.  Melch.  Adam,  p^  380. 

%Fsfr«rRIttor.  Upaietttla.  8M 

I  Bt  eogiubundns  et  aape  In  madisssodsUtioi  quovis  pers- 
gianate  aniiM.    (Molch.  Adaaai  Ytta  Omdgeri,  p.  lit.) 


made  him  an  obfect  of  general  affection,  and  ifeoela- 
nus  pointed  to  him  aa  a  pattern  to  the  whole  univer- 
sity. His  nsme  wss  Oaspard  Cruciger,  and  he  wata 
native  of  Leipsic.  The  young  student  of  Witiembei|^r 
was,  at  a  later  period,  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  and 
fellow-labourer  with  Luther  in  the  transhtion  of  the 
Bible. 

The  disputation  at  Leipsic  had  yet  nobler  lesolts. 
It  waa  there  tbat  the  theologian  of  the  Reformation 
received  his  call  to  the  work.  Modest  and  aiknt,  Me- 
lancthon had  been  preaent  at  the  diacossion,  taking 
scarcely  any  part  in  it.  Hitherto  he  had  applied  him- 
self only  to  literature.  The  conference  communicated 
to  him  a  new  impulse,  and  launched  the  eloquent  pro- 
fessor into  theology.  From  that  hour  he  bowed  the 
heights  of  his  learning  before  the  word  of  God.  He 
received  the  evangelical  doctrine  with  the  aimpUeity 
of  a  child.'  His  auditors  heard  him  explain  thia  ^ay 
of  salvation  with  a  srace  and  cleamesa  which  delighted 
every  one.  He  advanced  boldly  in  thia  path  ao  new 
to  him ;  for,  said  he,  **  Christ  will  not  be  warning  to 
those  who  are  his.*'*  From  this  period,  the  two  friwds 
went  forward  together,  contending  for  liboity  and 
truth,  the  one  with  the  energy  of  Paul,  the  other  with 
the  ffentleoess  of  John.  lather  haa  well  expnaaed 
the  difference  of  their  vocations.  **  I,"  aaya  he,  *'  was 
bom  for  struffKling  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  parties 
and  devile.  Thoa  it  is  that  my  writinga  breathe  war 
and  tempest.  I  must  root  op  stock  and  etoaii,  ctear 
away  thorns  and  brambles,  and  fiU  op  swampa  and 
sloughs.  I  am  like  the  eturdy  woodcutter,  who  moat 
clesr  and  level  the  road.  But  our  master  of  atta, 
Philip,  goae  forward  quietly  and  gently,  coUavating 
and  planting,  sowing  and  watering,  joyfbUy,  aaeoiding 
as  God  has  dealt  to  him  so  liberally  of  hia  giib."t 

If  Melancthon,  the  tranqoil  aower,  was  oalied  to 
hia  work  by  the  Leipaic  diacoeaioa.  Lather,  Iha  atardy 
woodcutter,  felt  that  it  added  etrengtb  to  his  mm,  and 
his  courage  was  proportionately  exalted.    The  misht- 
iest  result  of  the  discumion  waa,  indeed,  that  which 
was  wrought  in  Luther  bimaelf.  "  The  scholsatie  the- 
ology," said  he,  *<  then  onHnbied  hito  doet  balota  me, 
under  the  boasted  presidence  of  Dr.  £^k.'*    The  co- 
vering which  the  echoole  and  the  choreh  had  apnad 
before  the  eanctiiary,  waa  rant  from  lap  to  bottom. 
Driven  to  further  investigation,  he  attained  uMBpaeted 
diacoveriea.    With  equal  anrprise  and  mdignation,  he 
beheld  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude.    Seavehiiig  into 
the  annals  of  the  church,  he  discovered  thai  t£s  aa- 
premacy  of  Rome  had  its  origin  m  the  aanhition  of 
one  party,  and  the  credulous  ignorance  of  anotfaar. 
Silence,  as  to  theee  melancholy  disooveiiea,  waa  not 
permitted  to  him.    The  pride  of  his  advarsatiaa,  tlie 
victory  they  pretended  to  have  gained-^their  andea- 
voura  to  pot  out  the  light,  decided  bis  purpose.  He  went 
forward  m  the  way  wherein  God  led  bim,  witboot  dis- 
quieting himaelf  aa  to  the  reaolt  to  which  it  might  load 
him.  Luther  haa  marked  thia  aa  tiia  epoch  of  bia  rnifimn- 
chisement  from  the  pspal  yoke.  "  Leurn  of  roe,*'  saya  he, 
**  how  hard  it  is  to  nnleam  the  errors  whioh  the  whole 
world  cenBrms  by  its  example,t  and  which,  by  long 
use,  have  become  to  us  as  a  second  nature.  I  had  for 
seven  yesrs  read  and  hooriy  expounded  the  Scriptures 
with  much  seal,  so  that  I  knew  them  almost  all  by 
heart.  ^   I  had  also  all  the  fimt  froita  of  the  knowledge 
and  faith  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  I  knew 
that  we  are  justified  and  saved,  not  hj  our  works,  but 
by  faith  io  Christ ;  and  X  even  openly  maintained  that 

*  Christus  avis  non  deerit    (Corpus  Reform,  i.  IM.) 

tL.Opp.  nir.}xv.90O. 

t  Qnam  difficile  sit  eluetari  et  SBMfgsrs  ex  enorflms,  totiws 
orbii  exsnplo  firmatis  .  .  .  .  (L.  Opp.  lat.  in  pnaf.) 

I  Per  aepten  annos,  tta  at  B 
(Ibid.) 
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H  it  not  Vy  diviM  right  thtt  the  mo  it  chief  of  the 

Christian  ehareb.  And  yet  .  .  i  cootd  not  see  the 
conchition  from  tU  thie— namely,  that  of  necoMity, 
and  beyond  doubt,  the  pope  is  of  the  devil.  For  what 
is  not  of  Ood,  mast  needs  be  of  the  doTil.'**  Luther 
adds,  further  on,  "  I  do  not  now  give  free  ntterance 
to  my  indignation  against  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
pope,  since  I,  who  had  for  so  many  Tears  read  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  so  much  care,  yet  held  to  the  papacy 
with  so  much  obstinaey.^f 

Such  were  the  real  results  of  the  Letpstc  discussion, 
and  they  were  much  more  important  than  the  discus- 
sion itself.  They  were  like  the  first  socccsses  which 
discipline  and  inspirit  an  army. 

£ek  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  intoxication  of  what 
he  had  tried  to  represent  as  a  victory.  He  circulated 
slanders  affainst  Luther.  He  heaped  one  imputation 
upon  another,  t  He  wrote  to  Frederic.  He  soog;ht, 
like  a  skilful  general,  to  profit  by  the  confusion  which 
ever  follows  a  conflict,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
prince  some  important  concessions.  Before  taking 
measures  against  his  sdversary  in  person,  he  invoked 
the  flames  to  consume  ids  writings — even  thosA  which 
he  had  not  rsad.  He  entreated  &e  elector  to  convoke 
the  provincial  council.  **  Let  us,"  said  the  foul- 
mouthed  doctor,  **  exterminate  all  theee  vemun,  be- 
fore they  have  multiplied  beyond  bounds.^ 

It  was  not  against  Luther  alone  that  he  poured  out 
his  wrath.  His  rashness  called  Melancthon  into  the 
lists.  The  latter,  connected  by  the  tenderest  friend- 
ship with  the  worthy  (Ecolampadius,  sent  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  discussion,  speaking  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  Doctor  Eck.N  Nevertheless,  the  pride 
of  the  chancellor  of  Inffolstadt  was  wounded.  He  in- 
stantly took  pen  in  hand  against  •<  that  grammarian  of 
Wittemberg,  who,  to  aay  the  troth,  is  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  had  dared  to  circulate  a 
letter,  wherein  he  had  Uisnlted  him,  Dr.  £ek.*'Y 

Mehuicthon  answered.  This  was  his  first  theologi- 
cal writing.  It  is  marked  by  the  exquisite  urbanity 
which  distinguinhed  this  excellent  man.  After  lining 
down  tho  principles  of  hermeneutical  science,  he  shows 
that  we  ought  not  to  explain  the  holy  Scripture  by  the 
fathon,  but  the  fathers  by  the  holv  Seriptnre.  <«  How 
often,"  says  he,  **  has  not  Jerome  been  mistaken !  bow 
often  Augustine !  ho^  often  Ambrose !  How  often 
do  we  not  find  them  differing  in  judgment ;  how  often 
do  we  not  hear  them  retracting  their  errors !  There  is 
hot  one  Scripture  divinely  inspired,  and  without  mix- 
ture of  error. "♦♦ 

-  "  Luther  does  not  adhere  to  eertaSn  dobioua  expo- 
sitions  of  the  ancients,  say  his  sdversaries :  and  why 
should  he  adhere  to  themi  In  his  explanation  of  the 
passage  of  St.  Matthew,  Tktm  mri  Peter,  end  an  this 
rock  wUl  I  buM  my  cAvrcA,  he  says  the  very  same 
thing  as  Origen,  who,  in  his  account,  is  a  host,  yea, 
the  very  thing  that  Augustine  writes  in  his  homily,  and 
Ambrose,  in  his  sixth  book  on  St.  Luke,  not  to  men- 
tion others.  What  then,  you  will  say,  can  the  fathers 
contradict  each  other  1   And  what  ia  theie  so  suipris- 

*  Quod  enim  ex  Deo  non  eit,  neceMs  est  ex  diabok)  esse. 
(IWd.) 

t'Cvm  ego  tot  anais  MS^m  legeas  diligentiMlaie,  taaen  ita 
kMitenaoiter.    (JLhid.) 

t  ProscidiC  poet  tbitum  noetrum,  Martinum  Inhmnaniniae. 
Ilielancthon  Corp.  Refor.  L  106.) 

%£h«  da«  UogexiSer  ttberfaand  nekme.  (L-  0pp.  (L.) 
XviL  971.) 


R  Ecehis  ob  TiTJas  et  inaignei  ingenll  dotes  .  .  .  .  (L.  Opp. 
latLSn.)  ' 

T  Antos  est  grammaticue  WitteiiibeigeBtIs,  Grace  et  L^ 
tine  Mae  iioaindoGtae.epiitolam  edere  .  .  .  aMd.SS8.) 

**Uiia  eet  Sorfpturs,  ccBleetie  spiritue,  jmra,  et  per 
eenia  veiax.  (Contra  Eckhia  Deteifo,  Corp.  Befiim. 
*•***•/  I 


ing  in  dmtl*  I  leverenee  the  fathers  becaase  I  be- 
lieve the  holy  Scripture.  The  sense  of  Scripture  is 
one  and  simple,  ss  heavenly  truth  itself.  We  enter  into 
it  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  deduce 
it  Irom  the  thread  and  connection  of  the  whole. t 
There  is  a  philoaophy  enjoined  ns,  with  rsspect  to  the 
Scriptures,  given  by  Qod ;  it  is,  to  bring  to  them  all 
the  thoughts  and  maxims  of  men,  aa  to  the  touch- 
stone by  which  these  are  to  be  uied.**t 

For  a  Ibnff  time,  no  one  had  ao  elegantly  set  forth 
such  powerful  truths.  The  word  of  God  waa  reinatat^ 
ed  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  fathers  in  theirs.  The 
course  by  which  a  true  sense  of  Scripture  is  obuined 
was  plamly  indicated.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
rose  above  the  difllcnltiea  and  gloeaes  of  the  schools. 
Melancthon  furnished  a  meana,  available  for  all  limes, 
of  answering  those  who,  like  Dr.  Eck,  would  involve 
this  subject  m  perplexities.  The  weak  **  grammarian  ** 
had  ariaen,  and  the  broad  and  robust  shoulders  of  the 
scholastic  gladiator  had  yielded  under  the  firat  move- 
ment of  his  arm. 

The  more  Eck  fek  his  weaknees,  the  louder  were 
hia  clamours.  He  thought,  by  rhodomontade  and  ae* 
cnaatione,  to  secure  the  victory  which  hia  argument 
had  failed  to  achieve.  The  monks,  and  all  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome,  re-echoed  theee  chunoors.  From  all 
parts  of  Germany,  repraachee  were  ahowered  upon  Lu- 
ther ;  but  he  remained  unmoved  bv  them.  **  The 
more  reproach  it  heaped  upon  me,^*  said  he,  at  tho 


bridegroom 

and  of  the  bride,  givea  me  a  joy  that  is  far  above  the 
fears  their  clamours  cause  ms.  It  is  not  men  that  are 
oppoeing  me,  and  I  have  no  enmity  againat  ibem.  It 
ia  Satan,  the  prince  of  evil,  who  ia  labouring  to  inti- 
midate me.  But  he  who  is  in  us  is  greater  than  he  who 
is  in  the  world.  The  opinion  of  this  age  is  aninst  ue 
—that  of  posterity  will  be  more  iavourable."f 

If  the  discussion  at  Leipeic  multiplied  the  enemies  of 
Luther  in  Germany,  it  augmentea  the  number  of  hie 
frienda  in  diaUnt  pnU.  **  That  which  Haas  was  for- 
merty  in  Bohemia,"  wrote  the  Brethren  to  him  from 
that  countey,  **  you,  Martin,  are  now  in  Saxony ;  there- 
fore, continue  in  prayer,  aiid  be  atrong  in  the  Lord." 

About  thb  time  a  mpture  took  piece  between  Luther 
and  Emser,  then  professor  at  Leipsic.  The  latter 
wrote  to  Dr.  Zack,  a  ieak>us  Roman  Catholic  of  Pragoe, 
a  letter  a^jMrm/fyinUnded  to  remove  from  tho  Huae- 
itea  the  impreeaion  that  Luther  partook  of  their  views. 
Luther  Could  not  doubt  thst  the  design  of  the  Leipeic 
professor  was  under  the  semblance  of  juatifyins  him, 
to  cause  the  suspicion  to  hang  over  him.  of  adhering 
to  the  Bohemian  hereay,  and  he  reaolved  at 


rend  asunder  the  veil  with  which  his  former  gnest  at 
Dresden  souffbt  to  cover  his  enmity.  With  this  view 
he  published  a  letter,  addreesed  **to  the' he-goaty 
Emser."  (The  armorial  bearioj;  of  Emser  was  a  he- 
goat.)  He  concluded  thia  writing  with  words  which 
well  express  the  writer's  character — "  Love  for  all  men, 
but  fear  of  none! "It 

MHiile  new  frienda  and  new  enemies  came  forth, 
some  earlier  friends  began  to  show  sicns  of  estrange- 
ment from  Luther.     Staupitz,  by  whose  means  tho 


Quid  igitor  1  Ipei  seemn  pugnaat !  quid  nlmm  t  (Con  • 
tra  Eckiam  Defeoiio,  Corp.  Refonn.  L  p.  IIA.) 

t  Qnen  coUatii  aoripturis  e  filo  daotuque  orataonis  Host  ss- 
lequL    (Ibid.  114.) 

t  Ut  hominom  emtentlsi,  deoretaque  ad  Ipat,  oon  ad  Lydl 
am  lapidem  exigamue.    (Ibid.) 

h  PrMene  male  Judicat  astas  i  jodloiiui  bsUos  postsritstie 
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caansT  Grrm  for  usi-^tebb  e/md^  mn^wsL. 


lUfenwr  bad  WMigeAfiom  UM«bwiitiC]rof  th«  elote 
ter  of  Erfurth,  began  to  eTiiico  iobo  coldnoM  toward 
him.  Lotber  loaa  to  an  elovatkm  of  viawa,  whither 
SUupiti  waa  not  able  to  follow  him.  "  Voo  abandon 
■»»''  wrote  Luther  to  him  ;  **  I  have  been  all  thia  day 
grieving  like  a  weaned  child.*  I  dreaoMd  of  you  laat 
ugbt,*'  eontinuea  the  Reformer.  *'I  thought  you 
weto  taking  leave  of  me,  and  I  waa  weeping  and  aob- 
bing  bitterly  ;  bat  I  thought  yon  pot  oat  youc  hand  to 
'  ne,  and  bade  me  be  tianqoil,  for  yoa  woidd  letoni  to 
BM  agam." 

The  peace-maker,  Miltits,  reaolved  to  make  another 
offort  to  cahn  the  minda  of  the  dtapatania.  Bat  what 
inflaence  could  be  bad  over  men  atill  agitated  by  the 
leeling  of  conflict.  Hta  endeavourt  were  unavailing. 
He  pnaented  the  famena  GoUen  Roee  to  the  Elector, 
and  the  prince  did  not  give  bimaelf  the  trouble  oven  to 
leceivo  it  in  peraon.t  Frederic  well  knew  the  arti- 
ficea  of  Rome ;  it  waa  ixaeleaa,  therelbce,  to  think  any 
hmger  of  deceiving  him4 

Far  from  giving  ground,  Luther  continnad  to  advance. 
It  waa  at  thia  tune  that  he  atrock  one  of  hia  hea- 
irieat  blowa  againat  prevailing  emr,  by  pobliabii^^  hia 
firat  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  Qalatiana.^ 
The  aecond  commentarv  undoabtedly  aoipaaaed  the 
firat ;  but  even  in  thia  be  aet  forth  with  great  power 
the  doctrine  of  juatification  by  faith.  Eveiy  word  of 
the  newapoetle  waa  full  of  life,  and  God  made  uae  of 
him  as  an  instrument  to  introduce  the  knowlejige  of 
himaelf  into  the  hearta  of  the  people.  **  Ghriat  has 
given  Hinudf  for  our  aina,*'  aaid  Luther  to  hia  con 
temporariea  :||  •<  It  ia  not  ailver  or  gold  that  he  baa 
givon  for  ua ;  it  ia  not  a  man,  it  ia  not  the  boat  of 
angola ;  it  ia  Himaelf,  wilhont  whom  nothing  ia  great, 
(h^bebaagiven.  And  thia  incomparable  tieaaiire  ha  has 
given  for  oar  aina  !  Where  now  are  thoae  who  proudly 
boaat  the  power  of  our  willl^where  are  the  praeepU 
of  moral  philoaopby  1  where  the  power  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  1  Since  onr  aina  are  ao  great  thai  no- 
thing leas  than  a  ranaeaa  ao  atop|endoQa  could  remove 
them,  ahall  we  atill  aoek  to  attain  onto  riohteoQaneaa 

.  by  the  atrength  of  our  will,  by  the  foroe  oflaw,  by  the 
doctrinea  of  men  ?  What  uae  can  we  have  of  all  these 
•ubtletiea  and  delnsiona  1    Alaa!  they  eonld  but  cover 

-  oar  iniqoitiea  with  a  ohiak  of  liea,  and  make  oa  hypo- 
tiritaa  bevond  the  reaeh  of  aalvation." 

But  while  Lather  proved  that  there  in  no  ealvation 
for  man  but  in  Christ ;  he  ahowed,  alao,  that  thia  aal- 
^fmtion  cbangea  the  heart  of  man,and  makea  him  abound 
in  good  wona.  **  He  who  baa  truly  heard  the  word  of 
Christy  and  keepa  it,  ia  thenceforward  clothed  with  the 
•pirit  of  charity.  If  thou  loveat  him  who  bath  made 
thee  a  present  of  twenty  florina,  or  rendered  thee  any 
aervice,  or  teatified  in  any  other  way  his  affection  to- 
ward you,  how  much  more  ahooldeat  thoo  love  Him, 
who  hath  given  for  thee,  not  gold  or  silver,  but  himadf ; 
who  hath  received  ibr  thee  ao  many  wounds ;  who 
hath  undergone  for  thy  aake  an  agony  and  sweat  of 
Uood ;  who,  in  thy  atead,  hath  Buffered  death ;  in  a 
vnnd,  who,  in  discharge  of  thy  sins,  hath  swallowed  up 
death,  and  acquired  for  thee  a  Falhtr  in  heaven  full  of 
love  I  If  thou  doat  not  love  him,  thy  heart  bath  not 
•nterad  into  or  understood  the  things  which  be  hath 
done :  thouhaat  not 'believed  them ;  for  faith  worketb 
by  k>ve.*'~"  This  episUe  is  my  epistle,**  aaid  Luther, 
speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  **  I  have  ea- 
pousedit'* 

*  Ego  super  te,  stent  abalsctatas  super  autre  sua,  tristissl- 
aui  hac  die  fui.    (L.  Epp.  i.  843.) 
_i  Bosam  quam  voeapt  anream irallo  honoie dignatos  est ; 


o  pro  ridiculo  habnit    (L.  Opp.  laL  in  pr«f.) 
^X  IhtBUeKit  princepi  artet  IlomaB»  onn»  et  e 


iine  tractara  noTit    (Ibid.) 

.  iS^ptamber,  1A19,  It. Opp.  (L)  s.  Uh 


pegatos] 


Hie  adversariea  did  but  baaton  hia  piognaa.  With 
out  them  it  would  have  been  more  gradual.  Eck  pro- 
voked against  him  at  this  period  a  new  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Franciscans  of  Juterbok.  Luther,  in  hia 
answer,*  not  satisfied  with  repeating  what  he  had  al- 
ready uoght,  attacked  aome  ezrors  which  he  had  re- 
cenilv  diaoovered  :  "  I  ahould  begUd  to  be  ioformed,*' 
aaid  be,  "  vFheiet  in  the  Scripturea,  the  power  of  ca^ 
nonizing  aainta  has  been  given  to  the  Popes ;  and  also 
what  neceaaity,  what  uae  there  can  be,  in  canonizing 
them  ?"  "  For  aught  it  matters,"  he  added,  ironically, 
"  let  them  go  on  canonizing  to  their  hearths  content."t 

Theee  new  attache  of  Luther  remained  unanswered. 
The  infatuation  of  hia  enemiea  favoured  him  aa  ouich 
aa  his  own  courage.  They  contended,  with  much 
warmth  and  paaeion,  for  thinga  that  were  at  most  but 
secondary  and  aubordinate  opinions  ;  and  when  Luther 
aaaailed  the  very  foandationa  of  the  Romish  doctrine, 
theyeaw  them  struck  without  utteriqg  a  word.  They 
exerted  themaelvoa  to  defend  aome  advanced  out- 
worka  at  the  reiy  time  that  their  intrepid  adversary  waa 
penetrating  into  the  citadel,  and  planting  there  tho 
ataodard  of  the  truth.  Hence  they  were  aiierwaid 
much  aatoniahed  to  see  the  forUeas,  of  which  they  had 
conatitnted  themaelvea  the  defenders,  undermined,  on 
fire,  and  sinking  in  the  midst  of  the  fiamea,  while 
they  thou|^t  it  imprscnable,  and  were  braving  the 
beaiefers.  It  ia  the  ordinary  courae  in  aoch  catastro- 
phes. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  began  now  to 
occupy  the  thoughta  of  Luther.  Ho  aought  in  vain  to 
find  thia  holy  Supper  in  the  Mau.  One  day  (it  waa  a 
abort  time  aftar  hia  return  from  Leipaic,)  he  ascended 
the  pulpit*  Let  us  pay  attention  to  hia  worda,  for  they 
are  the  firat  he  uttered  on  a  subject  which  baa  aince 
divided  the  Reformed  Church  into  two  partiea : 
"  There  are  throe  thinga,^*  aaid  he,  '*  necessary  to  be 
ondeiatood  in  the  holy  aaciament  of  the  altar ;  the 
aign,  which  must  be  external,  viaible,  and  under  a  cor- 
poreal form;  the  thing  aignified,  which  is  internal, 
apiritoal,  and  within  the  aoul  of  man ;  and  FaiOi^  which 
uses  both.'*t  If  definitions  had  been  carried  no  further, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  vould  not  have  been  deatioy- 
ed.    Luther  continued : 

**  It  would  be  well  if  the  Church,  in  a  general  coun- 
cil, wouki  order  the  aacrament  to  be  administered  in 
*  both  kinds  *  to  all  believera ;  not  however  that  one 
kind  would  not  be  auflicient,  for  FaUh  of  itaelf  woald 
auffice.'' 

These  bold  words  pleased  his  hearers.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  eurpriaed,  and  a^ry.  **  It  is  false,"  said 
they ;  **  it  ia  a  acandal.*'^    Tne  preacher  continued  : 

**  There  ia  no  union  more  intimate,  more  deep,  more 
indiviaiWe,  than  that  which  takea  place  between  the 
food  and  the  body  which  the  food  nourishes.  Christ 
unites  himsel(  to  us  in  the  sscrament  in  auch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  acta  aa  if  he  were  identical  with  us.  Our 
sJMs  assail  Asm  .*  hia  righteouttuss  defends  vs.*' 

But  Luther  waa  not  satisfied  with  declaring  the 
truth :  he  attacked  one  of  the  fundamental  errora  of 
Rome.ii  The  Romish  Church  pretends  that  the  sa- 
crament operatea  by  itself,  independently  of  the  person 
who  receives  it.  Nothing  csn  be  more  convenient 
than  euch  an  opinion.  Henise  the  ardour  with  which 
the  aaqrament  is  sought  for,  and  hence  come  the  profits 
of  the  Romish  clergy.   Luther  attacked  this  doctrine,T 

*  Defeniio  contra  malignnm  Eccii  Judicium.    (1. 1st.  SM.) 
f  Csnonizet  quisqne  quantum  volet    (Ibid.  367.) 
t  L.  Opp,  (L.)  ZTii.  973.  ^  L.  Opp.  (L.)  Ibid.  381. 

S  SiquM  dizerit  per  ipia  nova  legia  sacramenta  «e«pfta 
oMToto  non  conferrf  gratiam,  sed  aolui  fidem  divine  promiS' 
nonis,  ad  gratiam  conaequeudom  inificeie,  anathema  sit. 
(Concil.  TndenL  Best.  7.  can.  a)  ■ 

f  Kown  by  the  Lame  of  opua  cpersftniOQ  [^ 


IS  FAITH  NEOESSARY  }-^430D^  WORD  A  SWOBI>-LUTHESfS  CALMNESS      tn 


and  mat  it  ^with  its  oppotita,*  wUck  nqoiiet  faith  and 
coDKOt  of  hnit  in  him  who  racoiTCs  it. 

This  energetic  protest  wis  csleolated  to  oveithrow 
the  long  eatabliahed  soperatitions.  Bat,  atiange  to  say, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Rome  paaaed  unnoticed, 
what  o^  would  have  thought  would  have  called  forth 
a  ahiidc,  while  she  bore  down  haughtily  on  a  lemark 
Luther  had  let  fall  at  the  commencement  of  his  dis- 
course, on  **commQnioo  in  both  kinds.''  ' 

This  discourse  having  been  published  in  the  month 
of  December,  a  cry  of  heresy  arose  on  all  aides.  **  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  Prague,  to  all  intenU  and  purpoaes  !'* 
was  the  exclamation  at  the  court  of  Dreaden,  where  the 
aermon  arrived  during  the  featival  of  Christmas: 
**  beeides,  the  work  is  written  in  German,  in  order  that 
the  common  people  may  underatand  it.**t  The  devotion 
of  the  prince  was  disturbed,  and,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  festival,  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Frederic :  **  Since 
the  pubHcatton  of  this  discourse,  the  number  of  the 
Bohemiana  who  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  both 
Itinds,  has  increased  six  thousand.  Your  Luther,  in- 
atead  of  a  simple  Wittemberg  professor,  will  ere  long 
6e  Bishop  of  Prague,  and  an  arcb-heratie.'*  '*  He  la  a 
Bohemian  by  binb,"  aaid  some,  and  of  Bohemian  pa- 
leota  f  He  was  broufrht  up  at  Pngue,  and  instiueted 
ftom  the  writings  of  Wicktiff !" 

Luther  thou^t  fit  to  contradict  these  reports  in  a 
tzict,  wheniB  he  formally  gave  an  account  of  his  on- 

S'd.     ''I  waa  bom  at  Eisleben,"  he  said,  *<and  waa 
ptiied  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.    I  never  in  my 
life  waa  nearer  to  Bohemia  than  Dresden."! 

The  letter  of  Duke  George  did  not  eatmnfle  the 
Elector  irom  Luther.  A  few  davs  afterward,  this 
prince  invited  the  doctor  to  a  splenaid  banquet,  which 
ne  gave  to  the  Spaniah  Ambassador,  and  Luther  on 
this  ooeasion  boldly  disputed  with  the  minister  of 
Ghartes.^  The  Elector,  through  the  medium  of  his 
chaplain,  had  begged  him  to  defend  hia  canse  with  mo- 
deration. **  Too  inuch  imprudence  displeases  men," 
anawered  Luther  to  Spahitin,  "  but  too  nraeb  pnuUnce 
is  dtapleasing  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  atand 
for  the  Gcmiel  without  creating  aome  disturbance  and 
oflbnce.  Tim  word  of  God  is  a  sword,  waging  war, 
overthrowing  and  destroying ;  it  is  a  caating  down,!!  a 
disturbance,  and  comes,  as  the  prophet  Amos  says, 
98  a  hear  in  the  way,  and  as  a  lion  m  the  forest  I 
want  nothing  from  them.  I  aaked  nothinir.  There 
is  One  above  who  aeska  and  requiraa.    \^etber  his 


*  That  of  eput  operanUt. 

iCateram  ego  natai  iumin 


(L.)xviia81. 
ibeh.     (Luth.  Epp. 


.requtrameau  be  daarqgarded  wf  obeyed,  aHecta  Ml 
me."f 

Everything  announced  that  Luther  would  aoon  have 
more  need  than  ever  of  faith  and  cooraffe.  £ck  waa 
forming  plana  of  vengeance.  Instead  of  gathering  the 
laurels  which  he  had  reckoned  upon,  the  gladiator  of 
Leipsic  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  men 
of  aeoae  of  hia  country.  Keen  satirea  were  publiahad 
againat  him.  One  appeared  aa  a  *'  letter  from  some 
unlearned  *Canons."  It  waa  written  by  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  Slid  stung  Eck  to  the  quick.  Another  was  a  com- 
plaint a^inst  Eck,  probably  written  by  the  excellent 
Pirekheimer,  of  Nuremburg,  abounding  in  a  pungenqr* 
and  at  the  aame  time  a  dignity  of  which  nothing  but 
the  Provincial  Lettera  of  Pascal  can  convey  any  idea. 

Luther  expressed  his  displeasure  at  aome  of  these 
writings.  •*  It  is  better,"  said  he,  <*  to  attack  openly^ 
than  to  wound  from  behind  a  hedge."* 

How  waa  the  Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  deceived  in 
his  caleulationa !  Hia  countrymen  abandoned  him. 
He  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps,  to  invoke  foreign  aa- 
aiatance.  Wherever  he  went,  he  breathed  threats 
againat  Luther,  Melancthon,  Carlstadt,  and  even  the 
Elector  himself.  **  Judging  by  the  haughtiness  of  hie 
words,"  saya  the  Doctor  of  Wittembeig,  **  one  would 
aay  that  he  imaginea  himself  to  be  the  Almighty.*'! 
InilanMd  with  anger  and  the  thtrat  of  vengeance,  Eck 
took  hia  departure  for  Italy,  there  to  receive  the  reward 
of  hia  aaaerted  triumphs,  and  to  forge  in  the  capttol  at 
Rome  mightier  bolta  than  thoae  weapona  of  scholastie 
controveray  which  had  been  broken  m  hia  hands. 

Luther  well  knew  the  dangera  which  thia  journey 
of  hia  antagonist  was  likely  to  draw  down  on  him,  but 
he  did  not  quail.  Spalatin,  in  alarm,  urged  him  to 
make  advancea  to  an  accommodation.  "  No,*'  replied 
Luther,  so  long  as  he  challenges,  I  dsre  not  withdraw 
from  the  contest.  I  commit  everything  to  Gbd,  and 
^ve  up  my  bark  to  the  winda  and  waves.  The  battle 
la  the  Lord's.  Why  will  jou  fancy  that  it  is  by  peae9 
that  Ohriat  will  advance  hia  cause  1  Haa  he  not  him- 
self—have not  all  the  raartyre  after  him,  poured  forth 
their  blood  in  the  conflict?"! 

Such,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  lft90,  was 
the  position  of  the  two  combatants  of  Leipaic.  The 
one  engaged  in  rousing  the  power  of  the  Papacy  to 
crush  his  rival.  The  other  awaiting  the  conteat  with 
all  the  calmnesa  of  one  who  aeema  to  reckon  upon 
peace.  The  ^aar  then  opening  was  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  buiatmg  of  the  etorm. 

•  Ego  nihil  quasro  :  eat,  qui  quaerat.  Stet  ergo,  live  cadst  * 
ego  nihil  laeror,  aut  amitto.    (Ibid.  418.) 

t  Melior  eat  aperta  oriminatio,  quam  ifta  sub  lepe  monat, 
(L.£pp.i.«».) 

1  Deum  crederei  omnipotentem  loquL    (lb.  380.)^ 


%  Cunano hsri ego et Fhillippus oertavimus, splanidide in- 

n  Vetbum  1>e{  gladlus  eit,  bellam  est,  nxina  est,  icandalain  |     i  Cogor  rem  Deo  committere,  data  fle^tis  et  flttcthniB  nave  . 
est,  perditlo  est,  venenoA  est.  .  .  .  (Ibid.  417.)  |  Bellum  Domini  eet.    (Ibid.  436.) 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  ROMAN  BULL,  1520. 


A  NBw  actor  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage.  It 
waa  the  will  of  God  that  the  monk  of  Wittemberg 
should  be  broo{^t  face  to  face  with  the  most  powerful 
monarch  who  had  appeared  in  Chriatendom  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.    He  made  choice  of  a  prmce 


in  the  vigour  of  youth,  to  whom  eveiything  promised 
a  reign  of  long  doratmn,  a  prince  whose  sceptre  b\ire 
sway  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  old,  and  also  over 
a  new,  world,  so  that,  according  to  a  celebrated  say- 
ing, the  sun  never  set  upoir  hia  vast  domains ;  and 
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tion,  that 
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WM  defined,  tpprnwDUy,  to  »wd  «n  important 
w  tHa  worW.     U  w%t  to  ahoir  cIm  nothingnms  -        ,^     „. 
«•  •Imigth  of  man."  whoa  it  prwumea  to  atn>«/<»J['  t 


hi   eoaociL*    Tbn^  'vtrUms  qoilities  were  in  some 


It  had  had  iu  lkl!»;     *^  *^  homW»  «^"'*»^'7 ft^T  concea/ed  and  Tciled  by  the  reserve  end  teci- 

•t  ErfankL  in^*****"^  *«  ^  ••*^*  *?"^!/toStf  iwn'i*'  *<>  ^»  Spaniah  nation.     There  was 

The  hiiiorv  ofVl*'*^'**^  '?''  ^T^^ '  ^  /•JmetJiS'  melancholy  in  his  long,  thin  visage.     "  He 
.    •U^ryofth.^^^^^^^ 

»  Dothifltfoew  of  aii/th*t  he  does  not  speak  so  much  in  a  year  as  I  do  m  a 


H^insi  "5ke  weakness  of  God."  Hsd  a  prince, 
irieiidly  to  lAithsr,  been  called  to  the  empire,  the  suc- 
^•M  of  the  Reformation  might  have  been  attributed  to 
^  proteciieo.  Had  aa  emperor  of  feeble  character 
&Ued  the  tbrooe— even  thoorh  be  ehould  have  been 
opposed  to  the  new  doctrine,  the  success  that  attended 
k  might  have  admitted  of  explanation  by  the  weakness 
of  the  reigninff  sovereign.  But  it  was  the  haughty 
CAoqueror  of  Pavia  whoae  pride  was  to  be  humbled 
before  the  power  of  the  divine  Word ;  and  the  whole 
world  was  called  to  witness,  that  he  to  whom  power 
wss  given  to  lead  Fraucia  I.  to  the  dungeooa  of  Mad- 
rid, was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  sword  before  the 
•on  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  Emperor  Mazimilisn  was  no  more.  The  elec- 
tors were  assembled  at  Frankfort  to  chooaahis  auccea- 
•or.  Thia  was  a  deciaion  of  high  imporUnce  to  idl 
Europe  under  present  circumstances.  All  Christen- 
dom was  occuped  with  the  election.  Maximilian  hsd 
ttot  been  what  is  called  a  great  prince ;  but  hia  memory 
was  dear  to  the  people.  They  were  fond  of  calling  to 
nsind  his  ready  wit.  and  good  nature.  Luther  often 
mentioned  him  iu  conversation  with  his  friends,  and 
one  day  related  the  following  aally  of  the  monarch : 

A  mendicant  waa  following  him  closely,  aaking  alms. 
aiMl  calling  him  brother ;  **  for.''  said  he,  **  we  are  both 
descended  from  the  same  father.  Adam.  I  am  poor." 
ha  continued,  "  but  you  are  rich,  and  therefore  ought 
to  assist  me."  The  emperor  turned  round  at  these 
Words,  and  said :  **  Here.  Uke  this  penny  ;  go  to  your 
other  brethren,  and  if  every  one  of  them  gives  you  as 
nsuch.  you  will  soon  be  richer  than  I  am."* 

The  crisis  required,  for  the  Imperial  crown,  a  prince 
of  more  energy  than  the  good-natured  Maximilian. 
The  times  were  about  to  change ;  ambitious  potentates 
were  to  contest  the  throne  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
West ;  a  powerful  hand  must  seize  the  reins  of  the 
Empire,  and  long  and  bloody  wars  iiiiust  succeed  to  a 
profound  peace. 

Three  kines  contended  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort  for 
the  crown  oi  the  Cssars.  A  young  prince,  grandson 
of  the  late  Emperor,  born  in^e  first  year  of  the  cen- 
.  lory,  and  consequently  nineteen  years  of  sge,  was  the- 
first  who  presented  himself.  He  waa  named  Charles, 
and  was  born  at  Ghent.  Hia  grandmother,  on  the 
father's  side.  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  had 
bequeathed  to  him  Flanders,  and  the  rich  territories 
of  Burgundy.  His  mother.  Joanna,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon.  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  wife  of 
Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  had  tranamit- 
ied  to  him  the  united  crowns  of  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Sicily :  to  which  Christopher  Columbua  had  added  a 
new  World.  The  death  of  his  grandfather  placed  him 
at  thia  moment  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  Austria.  This  young  prince,  endowed  with 
much  intelligence,  and  amiable  when  it  pleased  him 
to  be  so,  combined  with  the  taste  for  military  exercises, 
in  which  the  illustrious  Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  so  long 
disting^jjshed  themselves,  the  subtlety  and  penetration 
of  the  Italians,  the  reverence  for  existing  institutions 
which  still  characterises  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
which  promised  a  firm  and  zealous  defender  to  the 
Papacy,  and  a  great  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  .ac- 
quired under  the  tutorship  of  Chi^vres.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  attended  at  all  the  deliberatioiis  of 
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under  the  influence  of  liberal  and  christian  principles, 
he  tvould  perhaps  have  been  one  of  the  most  admirable 
princes  recorded  in  history;  but  political  coasidera- 
tions  absorbed  his  thoughts,  and  tarnished  his  belter 
qualities. 

Not  contented  with  the  many  sceptres  gathered  to- 
gether in  his  band,  the  young  Charles  aspired  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  "  It  is  a  sunbeam  which  sheds  splen- 
dour on  the  house  it  Itgfau  upon,"  remarked  some ; 
**  but  when  any  one  puts  forth  the  hand  to  lay  bold  on 
it,  be  grasps  nothing."  Chsriee,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
in  it  the  summit  of  all  earthly  greatness,  and  a  means 
of  obtaming  a  sort  of  magic  influence  over  ihe  minds 
of  the  people. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  was  the  eecond  of  the  compa- 
titcnrs.  The  young  paladins  of  the  court  of  this  king, 
incessantly  unred  on  him.  that  he  ought,  like  Charie- 
megne,  to  be  EOiperor  of  all  the  Weet ;  and  following 
the  exsmple  of  the  knighta  of  old.  lead  them  against 
the  Crescent,  which  menaced  the  empire,  strike  the 
power  of  the  infidels  to  the  dost,  and  recover  the  holy 
sepulchre.  **  It  is  necessary."  said  the  ambasssdors 
of  Fraucia  to  the  Electors.  "  to  prove  to  the  dukee  of 
Austria,  that  the  imperial  crown  is  not  bereditsry. 
Germany  hss  need,  onder  existing  circomstsnees,  not 
of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  but  of  a  prince  who  unites, 
with  experienced  judgment,  talents  already  acknow* 
lodged.  Francis  will  combine  the  forces  of  Firance 
and  Lombardy,  with  those  of  Germany,  to  make  war 
upon  the  Musselmans.  Besides  this,  ss  he  is  sovereiffn 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  is  already  a  member  of  the 
Empire."  The  French  ambassadors  supported  these 
arguments  with  400,000  crowns,  expended  in  porchae- 
ing  sufiirages,  and  with  entertainments,  at  whieh  the 
guests  were  to  be  gained  over  to  their  party. 

Lastly.  Henry  VIII.,  kins  of  Enfflsnd.  jealoos  of  tha 
power  which  the  choice  of  the  Electors  would  give, 
either  to  Francis  or  to  Charles,  also  entered  the  lists  : 
but  he  soon  left  these  two  powerful  rivsls  to  dispota 
the  crown  between  them. 

The  Electors  were  disinclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
latter  candidates.  The  people  of  -Germsny.  they 
thought,  would  see  in  the  king  of  Frsnce  a  foreign 
master,  end  this  msster  might  very  likely  deprive  them- 
selves of  that  independence  of  which  the  nobility  of 
his  own  dominions  had  lately  aeen  themseivee  stripped. 
As  for  Charles,  it  was  an  eeUblished  maxim  with  the 
Electors,  not  to  choose  a  prince  already  playioff  an 
important  part  in  the  Empire.  The  Pope  partook  of 
their  apprehensions  from  such  a  choice.  He  was  for 
rejecting  the  king  of  Naples,  his  neighbour,  end  the 
kinff  of  France,  whoae  enterprising  spirit  he  dreaded. 
**  Chooae  rather  one  from  among  yourselves  j"  was  the 
advice  he  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Electors.  The 
Elector  of  Treves  proposed  the  nominstion  of  Frederic 
of  Saxony.  The  Imperial  crown  was  Isid  at  the  fiset 
of  thia  friend  of  Luther. 

Such  a  choice  would  have  obtained  the  approbation 
of  all  Germany.  The  prudence  of  Frederic,  and  his 
love  for  the  people  were  well  known.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolt  or  Erfurth.  he  had  been  urged  to  take  that 
town  by  assault.  He  refused,  that  he  might  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood.  And  when  it  was  urged  that  the 
assault  would  not  cost  the  lives  of  five  p^f^^  j^  an- 
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swcr  bad  been,  <'  A  siQ^le  life  woold  be  too  mDch.*** 
It  seemed  ai  if  the  election  of  the  protector  of  the  Re- 
formation was  on  the  point  of  securing  its  triumph. 
Ought  not  Frederic  to  hare  regarded  the  wish  of  the 
Bloctors  as  a  call  from  God  himself  1  Who  was  bet- 
ter able  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Empire, 
than  so  prudent  a  prince  1  Who  more  likely  to  with- 
stand the  Turks  than  an  Emperor  abouudioff  in  fsith  1 
Ilmay  be  that  the  Elector  of  Sszony's  refusal,  so  mach 
lauded  by  historians,  wss  a  fault  on  the  part  of  this 
prince.  It  may  bo  that  the  atmggles  by  which  Germany 
was  afterward  torn,  are  to  be  partly  attributed  to  this 
refnsaL  But  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  Frederic  de- 
serves cessore  for  want  of  faith,  or  honour  for  his  hu- 
mility. He  judged  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  re- 
qnired  that  he  should  refuse  the  crown,  t  **  1  here  is 
need  of  an  Emperor  more  powerful  than  myself  to  save 
Germany ;"  said  this  modest  and  diainterested  prince : 
**  the  Turk  is  at  our  gatea.  The  king  of  Spain,  whoae 
hereditary  poasessions  (in  Auatria)  border  on  the 
mensced  frontier,  is  its  natural  defender." 

The  Leg»to  of  Rome,  seeing  that  Charles  was  about 
ID  be  chosen,  declared  that  the  Pope  withdrew  his  ob- 
lections ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  Jone,  the  grandson  of 
Maximilian  was  elected.  *'  God,"  said  Frederic,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  **  has  given  him  to  as  in  mercy  and 
in  diapleasure."^  The  Spanish  envoys  offered  30,000 
gold  florins  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  mark  of 
their  maater'a  ^titude ;  but  this  prince  lefiised  the 
gift,  and  prohibited  his  ministers  from  accepting  any 
present.  At  the  eamo  time,  he  contributed  to  the 
seenrity  of  the  liberties  of  (Germany,  by  a  treatv  to 
which  the  envoys  of  Charles  swore  in  bis  name.  Yhe 
ctreomstaocee  under  which  the  latter  assumed  the 
Imperial  crown,  aeemed  to  give  a  stronger  pledge  than 
Cbeise  oatha  in  favour  of  German  liberty,  and  of  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  young 
prince  felt  himself  cast  into  shade  hy  the  laurels  which 
hie  rival,  Francis  I.,  had  gathered  at  Marignan.  Their 
rivalry  was  to  be  continued  in  Italy,  and  the  time  it 
iwould  occupy  would,  doubtless,  be  sufficient  to  strength- 
en and  confirm  the  Reformation.  Charles  quitted 
Spain  in  May,  1620,  snd  was  crowned  on  the  22d  of 
October,  at  Aix-la*Chapelle. 

Luther  had  foreaeen  that  the  canseof  the  Reformation 
woold,  ere  long,  have  to  be  pleaded  before  the  Emperor. 
He  wrote  to  Charles,  while  this  prince  was  still  at 
Madrid.  "  If  the  cause  which  I  defend,"  said  be  to 
faim,  **  is  worthy  of  appearinff  defore  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  of  heaven,  it  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  a  prince  of  this  world.  0  Charles  ! 
thoo  prince  among  the  kings  of  the  earth !  I  throw 
invaelf  as  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  yonr  Most  Serene 
Majesty,  and  conjure  you  to  deign  to  receive,  under  the 
shsidow  of  your  wings,  not  roe,  but  the  very  csose  of 
that  eternal  troth,  for  the  defence  of  which  God  has 
intiosted  you  with  the  sword."^  The  yonng  kin^  of 
Spain  treated  this  strange  letter  from  a  German  mo6k 
with  neglect,  and  gave  no  anawer. 

While  Luther  was  in  vain  tomtng  his  eyes  towards 
Madrid,  the  storm  seemed  to  increase  aronnd  him.  The 
flame  of  fanaticiam  was  kindled  in  Germs ny.  Hoch- 
atnten,  never  weary  in  attempts  at  persecution,  had 
extracted  certain  theses  from  the  writings  of  Lnther. 
The  universities  of  Cologne  and  of  Louvsin  hsd,  at  his 
solicitation,  condemned  uese  works.  That  of  Erfurth, 
still  retaining  an  angry  recollection  of  Luther's  prefer- 
ence of  Wittembeig,  was  about  to  follow  their  example ; 
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bat  Lttther,  on  learning  their  intention*  wroto  to  I^anfe 

in  such  strong  terms,  that  the  theologians  of  Erfurth 
were  alarmed  and  kept  ailenco.  The  coniieinnaiion, 
pronounced  at  Cologne  and  Louvain,  was  atifficient, 
however,  to  produce  ^eat  eicitement.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  priests  of-  Meissen,  who  hsd  taken  part  with 
Emser  in  his  quarrel,  openly  declared  (according  to  the 
statement  of  Melancthon)  that  whosoever  should  Jiill 
Luther,  woold  be  without  sin.*  *'  The  lime  in  come,*' 
says  Luther,  *'  in  which  men  will  think  they  du  service 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  puttmg  us  to  death."  Theso  mur- 
derous suggestions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  pro- 
duced their  natural  reaolts. 

While  Luther  was  wslking  one  day  befpre  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Aogostines,  ssys  one  of  his  biographers,  a 
stranffer,  having  a  pistol  conceslod  in  his  sleeve,  ap- 
proached, and  said  to  him :  "  Why  do  you  go  thus 
alone  V  "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,**  aiiowered  IjU- 
ther ;  ^  he  ia  my  atrength  and  shield.  What  can  man 
do  unto  moT't  Hereupon,  adds  the  historian,  the 
stranger  turned  pale,  and  fled,  trembling.  Serrs  lx>nga, 
the  orator  of  the  conference  of  Augsburg,  wrote  shoot 
the  same  time  to  the  Elector :  *'  Let  not  Luiher  find 
an  asylum  in  your  Highnesses  torritories ;  let  him  be 
everywhere  driven  and  stoned  in  ^peo  dsy  :  thst  will^ 
rejoice  me  more  than  if  you  were  to  give  me  10»  000* 
crowns."t 

It  was,  however,  on  the  side  of  Rome  that  the  storm 
waa  chiefly  gathering.  A  nobleman  of  Thuringis,  Val- 
entin Teuileben,  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Meutz,  and 
a  zealoua  partisan  of  the  Pspacy,  waa  the  repreiwntative 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Rome.  Teutleben,  scan- 
dalised at  the  protection  which  his  master  granted  to 
the  heretical  monk,  aaw  with  vexation  and  inipatienco 
hia  mission  psralysed  by  this,  as  he  thought,  imprudent 
conduct.  He  imsgined,  that  by  alarming  the  Elector 
be  should  induce  him  to  absndon  the  rebellious  theo- 
logian. "  I  can  get  no  hearing,**  wrote  he,  "  on  ac- 
count of  the  protoclion  which  you  giant  to  Luther." 
But  the  Ronoanists  were  deceived,  if  they  thought  to 
intimidate  the  prudent  Frederic.  This  prince  knew 
that  the  will  of  God  and  the  voice  of  the  people  wero 
more  irresistible  thsn  decrees  of  the  papal  court.  He 
directed  his  ambassao:>r  to  intimate  to  the  Pope,  that, 
far  from  defending  Lusher,  he  had  always  l«fi  him  to 
defend  himself ;  Uiat  he  had  already  requested  him  to 
quit  the  university,  and  even  Saxony  ;  that  the  doctor 
had  declared  himaelf  ready  to  obey,  and  would  not  have 
been  then  in  the  electoral  states,  had  not  tho  Legate 
himself,  Charles  Miliitz,  begged  the  prince  to  keep  him 
near  his  own  person,  lest,  repsiring  to  other  couiiUies, 
Luther  should  act  with  more  liberty  than  in  Saxony 
itself.^  Frederic  did  still  more :  he  wished  to  open  the 
eyee  of  Rome.  *'  Germany,'*  continued  be,  in  his 
lettor,  **  possesses  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  well 
acquainted  withlanguagea  and  sciences;  the  laity  them- 
selves are  begiuing  to  bo  enlightened,  and  to  he  fond 
of  the  sacred  writtings;  and  if  tho  ressonablu  terms  ot 
Dr.  Luther  are  refuaed.  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
peace  will  never  be  re-eatablished.  The  dociriiie  oi 
Luther  hss  taken  deep  root  in  manj  hearts.  If.  instead 
of  refuting  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  sttempta 
are  msde  to  crush  it  by  the  thunders  of  the  Church, 
great  offence  will  be  occasioned,  sod  torribJo  and  dan* 
gerous  rebellions  will  be  excited.H 
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i  Da  er  viel  freyer  und  dcherer  schrelhen  and  handehi 
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OBfiwHngthfun.  H%  mw  at  once  .11  the  daiiffei.  tbtW  Sjrln^erof  Schiximbuiv,  one  of  the  most  powetfui 
wtWiiMW  hhn,  uA  hi*  Biarf  wm  for  an  iost^t  orer-lkDi^ti  of  Franconia,  tt  thi.  janctore  tont  his  t^  ta 
fl^lmed,  Bat  it  wm  at  flneh  aomeiits  that  hia  AiUi  /  Wiitombeig.  with  a  letter  for  the  Reformer.  "  Your 
Jf^  fonVi,  and  manifcrted  itseir  in  all  ita  atwugrib.  life  it  in  danger,"  wrote  Schaomburg.  "  K  the  aaaia- 
^  Wi  ^vttk  and  wady  to  <UI  into  deapondencj,  be  waa  f  tance  of  the  electors,  of  the  princea,  or  of  the  magis- 
••^  to  riae  and  appear  mater  in  the  midst  of  the  I  trates  should  fail  you,  beware,  I  entreat  yon,  of  seeking 


*^onii.  He  would  gladly  bare  been  delivered  from  so 
>ik«Qy  Itfiala,  but  ha  knew  well  at  what  price  peace  was 
<»fimd  10  hjm,  snd  he  indignantly  rejected  it.  "  Hold 
aonr  peace  f  **  ssid  he ;  *'  I  am  wHling  to  do  ao,  if  they 
wttl  permit  sse,  that  ia  to  say,  if  they  will  ailence  otbera. 
If  anjr  one  ettTies  me  myuappomtments,  let  him  take 
tbem  :  if  any  one  deaires  the  destraction  of  my  writ- 
iag*»  let  htm  bom  them.  I  am  ready  to  keep  ailence, 
prorided  H  be  not  reqnired  that  erangelieal  troth  should 
stind  atiU.*  I  aak  tor  no  caxdinars  hat,  nor  gold,  nor 
sB^thing  elae  that  Rome  Taloea.  I  wilt  make  any  sa- 
iXiActm  ;  so  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  left  open  to 
C^sliana.t  AH  their  threata  do  not  terrify  me,  all 
tbo^promiaea  cannot  aednco  me." 

Wanned  by  thes*^  feelings,  Lather  soon  recovered 
hi*  diapoehiOQ  for  action,  and  chose  the  Ghristian'a 
conflict  rather  than  the  calm  of  the  recluse.  One  night 
sufficed  to  reproduce  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  overthrow 
ihe  power  of  Rome.  <*  My  resolution  is  token,"  he 
•<rrote  next  morning :  "  I  despise  alike  the  rage  and 
the  fiivonr  of  Rome.  Away  with  reconciliation  !  I 
d#we  never  mors  to  have  any  communication  with 
h«ft  Let  her  condemn — let  her  bum  my  writinge  ! 
In  my  ton,  I  will  condemn  and  publicly  bum  the  canon 
law,  the  nest  of  all  hereaiea.  My  moderation  hitherto 
htf  been  useless ;  and  I  renonunce  it !" 

His  friends  weis  very  far  from  being  so  confident. 
The  consterastion  was  great  at  Wittembersr.  "  Our 
expectation  is  on  the  stretch,"  said  Melancthon.  **  I 
#ould  rather  die  than  be  separated  from  Luther.^  If 
(?od  does  not  send  us  help  we  perish."  "  Our  Luther 
i«  still  alive,"  wrote  he  a  month  afterward  in  hia  anxi- 
ety;  "  God  max  that  he  may  yet  live  long !  for  the 
Romish  aycopbants  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  his  de- 
straction. Fray  for  the  preservation  of  the  intrepid 
fmdicator  of  sacred  learning."!! 

Theae  prayers  were  heard.  The  warnings  which 
the  Elector  had  addressed  to  Rome  through  the  medium 
of  hia  representative  were  not  without  foundation.  The 
preaching  of  Luther  had  resounded  far  and  wide  ;  in 
cottages,  in  convents,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  in 
the  castles  of  the  nobles,  in  the  academies,  and  in  the 

e«e  of  kings.  "  Let  my  life,"  he  said  to  Duke 
»  of  Saxony,  ^  be  found  to  bear  fruit  only  in  the 
conversion  of  one  man,  and  I  shall  willingly  consent 
that  all  my  books  should  perish.  "5^  It  was  not  a  single 
individual,  it  was  a  great  multitude,  that  had  discover- 
ed light  in  the  writings  of  the  humWe  doctor.  Ac- 
cordingly, everywhere,  men  were  found  ready  to  pro- 
tect lum.  The  sword,  intended  for  his  destruction, 
was  being  forged  in  the  Vatican ;  but  heroes  were 
arismg  in  Germany  who  would  defend  him  at  hazard 
of  their  own  lives.  At  the  moment  when  the  bishops 
were  chafing  with  anger,  when  the  princes  kept  silence, 

*  Semper  quiescere  parotna,  modo  veritatem  evangellcam 
nnn  jubesut  quieicere.    (L.  Epp.  1. 463) 

t  Si  stJutis  Tiam  Chriitiaiiis  permittant  eue  libsrazn,  hoc 
nnam  pefo  ab  illis,  ac  praterea nihil.  (Ibid.) 

t  Nolo  eif  reconcihari  nee  commuiiicare  in  perpetum. 
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^  Emori  mallim,  quam  ab  hoc  viro  avelli.  (Corpus  Reform, 
i.  idO,  163.) 

«  Martinua  notter  ipirat,  atque  utinam  diu . . .  (Ibid.  190, 

f  JL.Opp.(L)jcTii.Ma 


refuge  in  Bohemia,  where  learned  men  have  formeriy 
had  so  much  to  endure  ;  come  rather  to  me.  I  shaU 
soon,  God  willing,  have  collected  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  with  their  help  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
serve you  from  all  peril."* 

Francis  of  Sickmgen,  that  hero  of  his  age,  whose 
intrepid  courage  we  have  already  seen,t  lov^  the  Re- 
former, both  becaoae  he  thought  him  worthy  to  be 
loved,  and  also  becaoae  he  waa  hated  by  the  monka.^ 
**  My  services,  my  possessions,  and  my  person,  in  short 
every  thing  which  I  have,"  he  wrote,  "  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. You  are  resolved  to  stand  up  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  I  am  ready  to  lend  my  aid  in  that  vrork."^ 
Harmoth  of  Gronberg  held  the  same  language.  Lastly^ 
Uhric  of  Hdtten,  the  poet  and  valiant  knight  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  every  oscasion  to  speak  out  in 
favour  of  Luther.  But  what  a  contrast  between  these 
two  men !  Hntten  wrote  to  the  Reformer :  "  We  want 
swords,  bows,  javelins,  and  bombs,  in  order  to  repel 
the  fury  of  the  devil."  Luther,  on  receiving  these 
letters,  exclaimed,  *<  I  will  not  resort  to  arma  and  blood- 
abed  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  that  the  world  has  been  con- 
quered ;  by  the  Word  the  Church  haa  been  aaved ; 
by  the  Word,  also,  it  wUl  be  restored."  •«  I  do  not 
despise  his  offer,"  said  he  again,  on  receiving  the  letter 
of  Schaumburg  which  we  have  mentioned,  **  but  I  wiU 
depend  on  none  but  Christ  alone.  "11  Not  thus  bad 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  spoken,  when  they  waded  in  the 
blood  of  the  Waldenaea  and  Albigenaes.  Hfttton  wae 
conscious  of  the  difference  between  Luther's  object 
and  hia  own ;  and  accordingly  vrroto  thoa  nobly  to  him 
on  the  subject :  **  My  thoughts  are  running  on  earthly 
aims,  wbils  you,  contemning  such  things,  are  devoted 
to  the  things  of  God  alone  ;"ir  and  forwith  he  set  out 
to  endeavour,  if  possible,  te  gain  over  to  the  cause  of 
troth  Ferdinand  and  Cbarlea  V.** 

Thus  at  one  moment  the  enemiee  of  Luther  over- 
whelm him,  and  at  another  hia  friends  arise  in  hie 
defence.  "  My  bark,"  says  he,  **  is  driven  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wuids — ^fear  and  hope  alternately  prevail ; 
but  what  does  it  signify  ?"tt  Nevertheless^  the  testi- 
monies of  sympathy  which  he  received  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  upon  his  mind;  "  The  Lord  reigns," 
he  said  ;  **  I  see  His  hand  palpably  preeent."tt  Luther 
felt  that  he  no  longer  stood  alone  ;  hia  words  had  borne 
frait — and  this  tk^oght  inspired  him  with  fresh  con- 
rage.  The  fMr  <^  compromising  t^e  inttosst  of  the 
Elector  could  no  longer  keep  him  in  check,  now  that 
he  felt  that  he  bad  other  defenders  prepared  to  brave 
the  anger  of  Rome.  He  became  oonaeqnently  more 
free,  and,  if  possible,  more  resolute.    This  is  an  im. 

*  Denn  Ich,  ond  hondert  Ton  Adel.  die  Ich  (ob  Gett  will) 
aufbringen  will,  each  redilch  anhalten  . . .  (Ibid.  381.) 

t"  Equitum  Oermanla  rarum  decufl,"  aays  Melancthon  on 
the  occaaion.    (Corp.  Reform.  1 901.) 

tEtobidioTifluiiUifl.    (Ibid.  193.)  j^Ibid. 

11  Nolo  nisi  Chriato  protectarc  niti.    (L.  Epp.  i.  148.) 

It  Mea  humaaa  sunt :  ta  perfectior,  Jam  totua  ex  dlrinis 
pendei.    (L.  0pp.  lat  ii.  176.) 

**  Viam  iacturufl  libertati  (cod.  BaTsr.  veiitati)  per  jnasy 

ofl  principes.    (Corp.  Ret  L  901.) 

it  Ita  fluctuat  nnvia  mea ;  nunc  spei,  nunc  timer  regM* 
-      •  443.) 

Lus/egnat,  ut  palpars  posrimu.    (Ibid.  4«|.) 


(L.£pp.i.443.) 
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potttot  epoch  in  the  deTelopment  of  Lather**  cht rac- 
ier. *<lt  it  right  that  Rome  •hould  underhand,*' 
wrote  he,  at  thia  time,  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Elector, 
**  that  aithough  abe  abould  auccecd  in  obtaining  by  her 
threata  mj  expulsion  from  Wittemberg,  she  would 
only  injure  her  own  cauae.  Not  in  Bohemia,  but  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  are  thoa6  who  are  ready  to  de- 
lend  me  against  the  thondera  of  Papacy.  If  I  have 
Dot  yet  brougbt  to  bear  upon  my  adveraariea  all  that  I 
am  preparing  for  them,  it  ia  neither  to  my  moderation 
nor  to  tbe  weight  of  their  tyranny  that  they  are  to  at- 
tribate  my  forebearance,  but  to  the  name  of  the  Elector, 
and  the  interest  of  the  University  of  Wittemberg, 
which  I  feared  to  compromiae  ;  now  that  such  fears  are 
disaipated  I  am  about  to  re-double  my  efforU  against 
Rome  and  her  courtiers.*** 

Yet  It  waa  not  ao  much  on  the  great  the  Reformer  re- 
lied. He  had  been  often  urged  to  dedicate  one  of  his 
books  to  Duke  John,  brother  of  the  elector,  but  bad 
Abstained  from  doing  so.  **  I  fear,"  he  had  said,  "  lest 
this  suggestion  may  proceed  from  himself.  Tbe  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  any 
other  name  but  that  of  God."t  Luther  now  ahook  off 
these  fears,  and  dedicated  to  Duke  John  hia  discourse 
«n  Good  Works.  Of  all  hia  writings,  this  is  one  in 
which  the  Reformer  most  powerfully  opens  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faiih,  that  great  troth,  whose 
power  he  estimaiea  far  above  the  sword  of  Hiitteo,  tbe 
•armed  bands  of  Sickingen,  or  the  favour  of  dukee  or 
«lectora. 

<*  The  firat,  the  nobleat,  and  the  greatest  of  all  works,'* 
•aya  he,  is  fiulh  in  Jesus  Christ.t  From  this  work, 
all  others  must  flow.  They  are  all  but  the  vaasala  of 
iaith.  and  receive  from  it  alone  all  their  efficacy." 

**  If  a  man  but  feel  in  his  heart  tbe  assurance  that 
what  he  does  is  acceptable  to  God,  hia  action  is  good, 
though  he  should  but  raise  a  straw  from  the  earth ;  but 
if  he  has  not  this  confidence,  his  action  is  not  a  good 
work,  even  though  he  should  raiae  the  dead  to  life.  A 
Heathen,  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  a  sinner,  may  do  all  other 
works ;  but  to  put  one*s  trust  in  God,  and  have  assur- 
ance that  we  are  accepted  by  him,  ia  what  none  but 
the  Christian  sunding  in  grace  is  capable  of  doing.** 

"  A  Chriatian,  who  haa  faith  in  God,  does  all  with 
liberty  and  joy :  while  that  man,  who  it  not  at  one  with 
God,  is  full  of  cares,  and  under  bondage ;  he  enquires 
Anxiously  what  amount  of  good  worka  ia  required  of 
liim  ;  he  turna  to  aak  of  thia  man  or  another,  finding 
«io  reat  for  his  soul,  and  doing  everything  with  fear  and 
•diaaatiafaction.*' 

**  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  ever  held  up  the  necea- 
aity  of  Faith.  But,  in  the  world  around  me,  it  is 
otherwise.  There  the  essential  thins  is  represented 
to  be  the  having  many  works,  worka  of  hiah  fame,  and 
of  all  degrees,  without  regarding  whether  they  are  done 
in  faith.  Thus  they  build  up  their  peace,  not  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  but  on  their  own  merits,  or  in 
other  words,  on  the  sand  **^  (Matt.  vii.  26.) 

"  It  is  said  that  to  preach  faith,  ia  to  diacourage  good 
works;  but  though  a  man  ahonld  have  in  himaelf  the 
combined  strength  of  all  his  race,  ur  even  of  all  created 
iMinga,  this  one  duty  of  the  life  of  faith  weuld  be  a 
taak  too  great  to  be  ever  performed.  If  I  say  to  a  sick 
man :  *  resume  your  health,  and  you  will  have  the  use 
of  your  limbs,'  can  it  be  said  that  I  forbid  him  to  use 
hia  limba  ?     Moat  not  heaUh  precede  labour  ?     Jt  is 


*  SiBviufl  in  Bomanenses  cpraaiatqnis  . . . .  (L  Epp.  i.  46A.) 

t  Scriptarum  lacram  noUm  alicv^us  nomini  niii  Dei  ser. 
vfas.    (Ih.  481.)  ■ 

i  DsF  orate  «a«  Bu, 
OhobeiQChrtetam ,_, , 

%  wena  ein  Menach  tauaend,  oder  alls  MenscJier.  oder  *ii^ 
Cneturenwim    (L.  Op^  <L.)Ma) 


Bl.)  "1 

B  «ad  hoehste,  alleredelst»^4ute  Weiek  lat  dsr 

ihrtetum.  . .  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xrO.  804.) 

In  Menach  tauaend,  oder  alls  MenscJier,  oder  fii^ 


the  same  when  we  preach  faith :  faith  must  go  befino 
works,  in  order  to  good  works.** 

'*  Where,  then,  you  will  say,  ia  this  faith  to  be  found, 
and  how  ia  it  to  be  received  1  Truly,  this  is  what  most 
concerns  ua  to  know.  Faith  cornea  from  Jeaua  Chriat 
alone,  promiaed  and  given  freely.** 

**  O  man !  consider  Cbriat,  and  aee  in  him  how  Ood 
diaplaya  hia  mercy  toward  thee,  without  any  worthineae 
of  thine  going  before.*  Draw  from  thia  diacovery  of 
Hia  grace,  tbe  belief  and  assurance  thst  all  thy  ainsare 
forgiven  thee.  Worka  never  could  produce  thia  faith. 
It  flowa  in, the  blood — from  the  wounds  and  death  of 
Chriat.  It  aprings  up,  from  that  aource,  to  rejoice  oar 
hearts.  Chriat  ia  the  rock  whence  flow  eor  milk  and 
honey.'*  (Deut.  zxxii.) 

Not  being  able  to  notice  all  the  worka  of  Lather, 
we  here  quote  aome  abort  eztracta  from  thia  diacoone 
on  Good  Worka,  on  aecount  of  the  Reformer's  own 
opinion  of  it.  **  In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  *'  it  ia  the 
best  of  my  published  writings,"  and  he  immediately 
adds  this  deep  reflection :  '*  but  I  know  that  when  I 
pleaae  my  sen  with  what  I  write,  the  infection  of  that 
bad  leaven  hiuden  it  from  pleasing  otbera.*'t  Melane- 
then,  in  tranamitting  thia  diacoone  to  a  friend,  eceom- 
panied  it  with  these  words :  **  No  one  amonff  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writera  haa  come  nearer  to  the  apirit 
of  St.  Paul  than  Luther,  "t 

But  beside  the  substitution  of  a  scheme  of  merits 
in  place  of  the  grand  truth  of  grace  and  amnesty,  ano- 
ther evil  had  grown  up  in  the  Church.^  A  haughty 
power  had  ariaen  in  the  midat  of  tbe  humble  ahepherda 
of  Christ's  flock.  Lather  resolved  to  attack  this  usurped 
authority.  In  the  midat  of  all  his  troubles,  be  had  pri- 
.vately  atudied  the  rise,  progress,  and  nsurpationa,  of 
the  Papacy.  The  discoveries  be  had  made  had  filled 
him  with  amazement.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  make 
them  known,  and  to  strike  the  blow  which,  like  the  rod 
of  Moses  in  old  time,  waa  to  awaken  a  people  that  had 
lonff  slumbered  in  bondage.  Even  before  Rome  could 
find  time  to  publiah  her  formidable  bull,  he  hitoaelf 
hurled  againat  her  a  declaration  of  war.  **  The  *  time 
to  be  silent'  is  Ptat,"  he  exdaima :  "  the  *  time  to  speak* 
is  arrived."  On  the  2dd  of  June,  1620,  he  published 
the  celebrated  Appeal  to  kiM  Imperial  Majeety,  and  the 
Christian  nobility  of  the  Gert^an  nation,  eonurmmg 
the  Reformation  of  Christianity.!^. 

**  It  is  not  rashly  and  without  consideration,"  said 
be,  in  the  commencement  of  this  appeal,  **that  I,  a 
man  of  the  common  people,  uke  upon  myself  to  ad- 
dreas  your  bignesses.  The  miafry  and  oppression 
which  I     '  *   '  ..--.•. 

more 

tre«a.  ^ 

see  if  God  will  not  gite  bis  Spirit  to  some  one  or  other 
of  our  countrymev,  and  thus  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
save  our  wretcM  nation.  God  haa  placed  over  us  a 
young  and  g^erooa  prince,  the  Emperor  Chariea  V.,Y 
and  Ma  tboa  filled  our  hearU  with  hiffh  hopes.  But 
we  ourselves  must,  on  our  parts,  do  all  that  ia  poaaible 
for  uJi  to  do. 

*'  Now,  it  is  of  the  very  fint  necessity,  that  we  do 
not  at  all  raly  upon  9ur  own  atrength,  or  our  own  wio> 
domT    If  we  begin  even  a  good  work  with  confidence 

«  flieks,  alao  muist  da  Christum  in  dich  bilden,  and  sshen 
wis  in  Ihm  Gott— aeine  Barmberzigkeit  dir  furhalt  and  ac 
beat     (L.  Opp.  (L.)  SS8.) 

it,  meo  judicio,  omniui 
qnaai  aoio  qua  mihi  i        . 
nonaoleraaliia  placers.    '(L.  £pp.  i.  4B1.) 

\  Quo  ad  Panlt  apiritum  nemo  propius  aoossiit  (Coip.  Bet 

'  *  voL  I.  p.  «.  r 


ich  at  this  hour  weigh  down  all  Christian  states,  and 
re  especially  Germany,  wring  from  me  a  cry  of  die- 
sa.   I  find  myself  compelkd  to  call  for  help ;  I  muat 


t  Erit,  meo  judicio,  omnium  qnn  ediderim  optfanum :  ouan- 
i  plaoent,  hoe  ipao  fermento  infaotOa 


\ 


L.  Opp.  (L.)  zvii.  447  to 
Gott  hat  


(Ibid.  407.) 


una  sin  Jangss  edlsa  Bint  sun  Baupf  gagsbl*. 
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in  mmeWet,  God  OTerturna  and  dettioys  it  Frederic 
I.,  Frederic  II.,  sod  many  other  emperors  beaide,  be- 
ibre  whom  the  world  stood  in  awe,  ha¥e  been  trampled 
Qodei  foot  by  the  popes,  because^ey  trusted  in  their 
own  strength  rather  than  in  God.  Therefore  they  coald 
not  succeed.  It  is  against  the  power  of  hell  that  we 
Lave  to  contend  in  this  straggle.  We  must  set  about 
the  work,  hoping  nothing  from  the  strei^th  of  our  own 
arms,  and  depending  humbly  on  the  Loird;  looking 
to  the  present  distress  of  Christians,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  acts  of  evil  doers.  Take  but  another  course, 
and  though  (he  work  may  seem  to  prober  for  a  while, 
all  of  a  audden,  in  the  very  height  of  the  struggle,  con- 
fusion will  come  in,  evil  men  will  cause  boundless  dis- 
asters, and  the  world  will  be  deluged  with  blood.  The 
greater  our  power,  the  greater  our  danger  if  we  walk 
not  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

After  this  exordium,  Luther  continued  as  follows : 

The  Romanists  have  raised  three  barriers  against  all 
zeAwmation.  When  the  temporal  power  has  attacked 
them,  they  have  denied  its  authority,  and  asserted  that 
the  spiritual  power  waa  superior  to  it.  When  any  one 
.zeboked  them  out  of  the  Scripture,  they  have  answered 
that  no  one,  but  the  pope,  was  able  to  interpret  Scrip- 
ture.  When  they  have  been  threatened  with  a  coun- 
cil, the  reply  has  been,  no  one,  but  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, has  authority  to  convoke  a  council." 

"  They  have  Uius  wrested  from  our  bands  the  three 
rods  destined  to  correct  them,  and  have  given  the  rein 
to  all  evi}.  But  now,  God  help  us,  and  give  us  one 
of  those  trumpets  which  overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho ! 
With  the  breath  of  our  lips,  let  us  throw  down  the  pa- 
per walls  which  the  Romanwts  have  built  around  them, 
and  lift  up  the  scourges  which  punish  the  wicked,  h^ 
emosing  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the  devil.* 

Luther  then  begins  the  assault.  He  diakes,  to  its 
very  foundation,  that  papal  monarchy  which  had  for 
centuries  past  banded  together  the  nations  of  the  west 
nnder  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  bishon.  That  there 
is  no  such  thing  aa  a  priestly  caste,  is  the  truth,  hidden 
from  the  church  even  from  its  first  ages,  which  he 
powerfully  sets  forth  at  the  outset : 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  pope,  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  convenu,  form  the 
spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical,  state ;  and  that  the  princes, 
nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants,  form  the  secular  state, 
or  laity.  This  is  a  fine  story,  trul;^.  Let  no  one, 
however,  be  alarmed  by  it.  Ml  Ckriatians  belong  to 
the  spiritual  state  -,  and  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  them,  than  that  of  the  functions  which  they 
discharge.  We  have  all  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  spiritual  man.  The  unc- 
tion, the  tonsure,  ordination,  consecration  by  the  bishop, 
or  the  pope,  may  make  an  hypociite,  but  never  a  spi- 
jitual  man.  We  are  all  alike  consecrated  priests  by 
bantism,  as  St.  Peter  says  <  *  Ye  are  priests  and  kings ;' 
although  it  does  not  belong  to  all  to  exercise  such 
offices,  for  none  can  take  to  himself  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all,  without  the  consent  of  the  community, 
But  if  we  were  without  this  consecration  from  God, 
the  PoDe*e  nncUon  could  never  constitute  a  priest.  If 
a  king  had  ten  sons  of  equal  claim  to  the  inheritance, 
and  they  shonld  choose  one  of  their  number  to  act  for 
them,  they  would  all  be  kings,  though  only  one  of  ihcm 
would  administer  their  common  power.  The  caso  is 
the  same  with  the  church.  If  any  pious  laymen  were 
banished  to  a  desert,  and,  having  no  regularly  conse- 
crated priest  among  them,  were  to  a^ee  to  choose  for 
that  office  one  of  their  number,  mamed  or  unmarried, 
this  man  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  be  had  been 
consecrated  by  all  the  biahops  in  the  world.  Augos- 
tine,  Anbfofe,  and  Cyprian,  were  choaen  m  this  man- 


"  Hence  it  follows  that  laity  and  priests,  princeaiiid 
bishops,  or,  as  they  say,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  havn 
in  reality  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  but  their  func- 
tions. They  all  belong  to  the  same  estate ;  but  aU 
have  not  the  same  work  to  perform. 

"  If  this  bo  true,  why  should  not  the  magistrate  chaa* 
tise  the  clergy  1  the  secular  power  has  l^n  ordained 
by  God  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the 
praise  of  those  who  do  well.  And  free  scope  should 
be  sllowed  for  it  to  act  throughout  Christendom ;  let 
it  touch  whom  it  may,  pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks^ 
nuns,  or  any  others.  St.  Paul  says  to  sll  Christians : 
Let  every  soul*  (consequently  the  Pope  also,)  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers,  for  they  hear  not  the  sword 
in  Doin." 

Having  in  like  manner  overturned  '*  the  other  bar- 
riers," Luther  passed  in  review  the  corruptions  of 
Rome.  He  displayed,  in  a  populur  style  of  eloquence, 
the  evils  that  had  been  felt  and  acknowledged  for  cen- 
turies. Never  bad  a  more  noble  protest  been  hesrd. 
The  great  assembly  before  whom  Luther  spoke,  waa 
the  church ;  the  power  whose  corruptions  he  attacked, 
was  that  papal  power  which  had  for  agee  weighed 
heavily  upon  all  nations  ;  and  the  Reformation  bo  so 
loudly  called  for,  was  destined  to  oxert  its  powerful 
influence  over  all  Christian  nations  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  last  as  long  as  man  ahall  exist  upon  the 
earth. 

He  commenced  with  the.  Pope.  **  It  is  monstrous,'' 
he  says,  ^  to  see  him  who  is  cilled  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
displaying  a  magnificence  unrivalled  by  that  of  any 
emperor.  Is  this  to  resemble  the  poor  and  lowly  Jn- 
sus,  or  the  humble  St.  Peter  1  The  Pope,  say  they, 
is  the  lord  of  the  world  !  But  Christ,  whose  vicar  he 
boasts  himself  to  be,  said :  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  Ought  the  power  of  the  vicar  to  go  beyond 
thai  of  his  Lord  1" 

Luther  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  effects  of 
pspal  sway.  ^.*  Do  you  know  what  end  the  Cardinal* 
serve  1  I  will  tell  you.  luly  and  Germany  have  many 
convents,  religious  foundations,  and  benefices,  richly 
endowed.  By  ^  what  machinery  can  this  wealth  be 
drawn  to  Romel — ^Cardinals  have  been  created;  to 
them  these  cloisters  end  prelaqies  have  been  given ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  Italy  is  almost  deserted,  the  coi^ 
vents  are  destroyed,  the  bishoprics  devoured,  the 
towns  falling  to  decay,  the  inhabitants  demoralized, 
reliffious  worship  expiring,  and  preaching  abolished ! 
And  why  is  all  this  1  Because,  forsooth,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  churches  must  go  to  Ilome.  The  Turk  him^ 
self  would  never  have  so  ruined  Italy.'* 

Luther  then  turned  to  his  native  country. 

"  And  now  that  they  have  sucked  the  blood  of  their 
own  nation,  they  come  to  Germany ;  they  begin  softly ; 
but  let  us  be  on  our  guard  !  or  Germany  will  soon  b» 
like  Italy.  Wc  have  already  aome  cardinals  here  and 
there.  Before  the  dull-minded  Germans  comprehend 
our  design,  think  they,  they  will  h^e  neither  bisho|>' 
ric,  convent,  benefice,  nor  so  much  as  one  peony  left. 
Antichrist  must  possess  the  treasure  of  the  earth. 
Thiny  or  forty  cardinals  will  be  created  in  a  day  i 
to  one  will  be  given  Bamberg,  to  another,  the  bishop* 
ric  of  Warzbug ;  to  these  will  be  atUched  rich  be- 
nefices, until  the  churches  and  the  cities  are  left  deso- 
late. And  then  the  Pope  will  say  :  I  am  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  shepherd  of  his  flocks.  Let  the  Germanir 
submit  to  my  authority  !" 

The  indignation  of  Luther  kindled  as  be  proceeded. 

**  What !  shall  we  Germans  endure  these  robberies 

and  extortions  of  the  Pope  ?    If  the  kingdom  of  France 

has  been  able  to  defend  itself  from  ^em,  why  ahonid 

we  suffer  oorMlves  to  be  thus  ridiculed  and  laiigfaed 
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"^  tt  1  And  oh !  would  that  they  robbed  us  only  of  oar 
sooda :  but  they  tlso  lay  watte  the  churches :  they 
fleece  the  sheep  of  Christ,  abolish  the  worship,  and 
silence  the  word  of  God.'*' 

Lather  exposed  the  "Romish  practice"  of  gradually 
abstracting  the  wealth  and  the  revenaes  of  Germany. 
Annate,  palls,  commendams,  administrations,  ezpectiye 
graces,  reversions,  incorporations,  reserves,  dec.,  all 
pass  before  him ;  "  let  us,'*  says  he,  "  endeavour  to 

fat  a  stop  to  BO  much  wretchedness  and  desolation, 
f  we  want  to  march  against  the  Turks,  let  us  begin 
with  those  Turks  who  are  the  worst  of  all.  If  we 
hang  thieves,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  brigands,  let  as 
not  saffer  the  avarice  of  Rome  to  escape,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  robbers  and  thieves  ;  and  that,  too,  in 
ue  name  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Jesus  Christ !  Who  can 
tolerate  this  1  Who  can  keep  silence  ?  Has  not  all 
that  the  Pope  possesses  been  obtained  by  robbery  ?  for 
be  has  neither  purchased  it,  nor  inherited  it  from  St. 
Peter,  nor  gained  it  by  his  labours.  Whence,  then, 
does  it  all  come  1" 

The  Reformer  proposes  remedies  for  all  these  evils. 
He  calls  energetically  upon  the  German  nobility,  to 
pat  an. end  to  these  deprmlations  on  the  part  of  Rome. 
Coming  then  to  the  Pope  himself,  "  Is  it  not  ridicu- 
lous,** he  exclaimed,  "  that  the  Pope  should  pretend 
to  be  the  lawful  heir  of  the  empire  ?  who  gave  it  to 
him  !    Was  it  Christ,  when  he  said :  *  The  kings  of  I 


mise  much,  but  do  little,  Bear  with  me,  my  friends, 
I  mean  you  well ;  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  ia  a  truth 
both  sweet  and  bitter — it  is  that  no  more  cloistere 
must  be  built  for  mendicant  friars.  God  knows  we 
have  enough  already,  and  would  to  heaven  they  were. 
all  levelled  with  the  ground  !  Vagabonding  through 
a  country  never  has  done,  and  never  can  do,  good.** 

The  marriage  of  ecclesiastics  comes  next.    It  was 
the  first  time  that  Lather  had  spoken  on  that  subject : 

**  To  vi^at  a  condition  is  the  clergy  fallen,  and  how 
manv  priesu  do  we  find  burdened  with  women  and 
children,  and  their  bitter  remorse,  while  no  one  eomee 
to  their  aid  !  g[t  may  sait  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  to 
let  things  go  on  ss  they  list,  and  that  which  is  lost  con- 
tinue lost :  be  it  so.  But  for  my  part,  I  will  deliver 
my  conscience.  I  will  open  mv  mouth  freely :  let 
pope,  bishop,  or  who  ever  will,  take  offence  at  it !  I 
say  then,  that  according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ 
and  his  aposdes,  every  town  should  have  a  pastor,  or 
bishop,  and  that  this  pastor  may  have  one  wife,  as  St. 
Pftul  writes  to  Timothy :  *  Let  the  bishop  be  the  hue 
band  of  one  wife,*  (Tim.  iit.  2,)  and  as  is  still  the  )>rac-  . 
tice  in  the  Greek  cbarch.  Bat  the  devil  has  persaaded 
the  Pope,  as  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-41,) 
to  forbid '  the  clergy  *  to  marry.*  And  hence  misertee 
innumerable.  What  is  to  be  done  1  What  reeoorce 
for  so  many  pastors,  irreproachable  in  everything,  ex- 
cept, that  they  Uve  in  secret  commerce  with  a  woman 


the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  but  it  shall  to  whom  they  would,  with  all  their  heart,  be  joined  i 


not  be  so  with  you  V  (Luke  xxii.  25,  26.)  How  is 
it  possible  to  govern  an  empire,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preach,  pray,  stody,  and  have  care  for  the  poor  ? 
Christ  forbade  the  twelve  to  cany  with  them  either 
gold  01^  two  coats,  because  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  discharsed,  unless  there  is  a  freedom  from 
all  other  care ;  and  the  Pope  would  at  the  same  time 
govern  the  empire,  and  remain  Pope  !** 

Luther  went  on  to  strip  the  pontiff  of  his  spoils : 
"  Let  the  Pope  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  has  no  more  right  to 
it  than  I  have.  It  is  without  any  just  claim,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  directions  of  Christ,  that  he  holds 
possession  of  Bologna,  Imola,  Ravenna,  Romagna,  the 
Marches  of  Ancona,  &c.  '  No  man  that  warretkj  says 
St.  Paul,  *  entangUth  himself  vnth  the  (j^airs  of  this 
hfe.'  (2  Tim.  ii.  4.)  And  the  Pope,  who  claims  to 
be  chief  of  the  church  militant,  entangles  himself  more 
with  the  things  of  this  life,  than  any  emperor  or  king. 
We  must  relieve  him  from  all  this  burden.  Let  the 
emperor  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  Bible  and 
mass-book,*  in  order  that  his  holiness  may  leave  govern- 
ment (br  kings,  and  keep  to  preaching  and  praying.*** 

He  was  quite  as  earnest  against  the  Pope's  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  Germany,  as  against  his  temporal 
power  in  Italy.  "  As  a  first  step,"  says  he,  "  it  behoves 
Tis  to  expel  from  all  the  German  States  the  Pope's  le- 

Sites,  and  the  pretended  benefits  which  they  sell  us  as 
eir  weight  in  g^d,  and  which  are  mere  impostures. 
They  Uke  our  money,  and  for  whatt  for  legalizing 
ill-ffotten  ffatns — for  dissolving  the  sacredness  of  oaths 
— lor  teaching  us  to  break  faith — for  instructing  us  in 
sin,  and  leadmg  us  directiv  to  hell.  Hear  this— 0 
Pope  !  not  '  most  holy  * — but  most  sinning !  May 
God,  from  his  throne  on  high,  huil  thy  throne  ere  long 
to  the  bottomless  pit  !*' 

The  Christian  tribune  proceeded.  Having  sum- 
moned the  Pope  to  his  bar,  he  cited  before  him  all  the 
conuptioos  whtchibUowed  in  the  train  of  the  papacy,  aad 
began  to  sweep  from  the  floor  of  the  Church,  therobbish 
that  eocnmbeiVd  it.  He  commenced  with  the  monks : 
**  Now  then  I  come  to  that  slothfiil  crew  who  pro- 
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wedlock!  Ah!  let  them  set  their  consciences  at  rest ! 
let  them  take  this  woman  for\heir  lawful  wife,  let  them 
Hve  virtuously  with  her,  without  troubling  themselves 
whether  it  please  the  pope  or  not.  The  salvation  of 
the  soul  is  of  more  consequence  than  tyrannous  and 
arbitrary  laws,  which  come  not  from  the  Lord.'* 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Reformation  souffht  to  re- 
store purity  of  morab  in  the  Church.  The  Reformer 
continued : 

"  Let  festivals  be  abolished,  and  none  observed  bat 
Sunday :  or  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  great  Christian 
festivals,  let  them  be  celebrated  only  in  the  morning, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  be  regarded  as  a  working-day. 
For  since  people  do  nothing  on  feast-days  bat  drink, 
play,  run  into  vice,  or  waste  their  time  in  idleneet, 
there  is  much  more  offence  to  God  on  these  days  than 
on  others.*' 

He  then  turns  to  the  dedication  of  chorches,  which 
he  designates  mere  taverns ;  and  next  notices  the  cus- 
tomary fasts,  and  the  different  religious  fratemities^- 
He  insists  not  only  against  the  abases  of  these  things,  bat 
aims  to  put  an  end  to  schisms.  **  It  is  time,  *  he  says, 
"  that  we  should  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  afiair  of 
the  Bohemians  ;  that  we  should  lay  aside  hatred  and 
enxy,  and  unite  with  them.**  He  propoa^  some  ex- 
cellent measures  of  conciliation,  and  adds :  **  It  is 
thus  that  we  ought  to  convince  heretics  by  Scripture, 
following  in  this  the  exampfe  of  the  early  fathers,  and 
not  exterminats  them  by  fire.  According  to  the  con  • 
trary  course,  the  executioners  would  be  the  best  teach- 
ers in  the'Vorld.  Oh !  would  to  God,  that  on  both 
sides  we  would  stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  brotheriy 
humility,  instead  of  erecting  ourselves  in  the  opinion 
of  our  strength  of  argument  and  right.  Charitv  ta 
more  needed  than  the  Roman  Papacy.  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power.  If  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  offbr 
opposition,  on  their  own  heads  must  rest  the  responsi- 
bihty.  The  Pope  ought  to  be  willing  to  surrender 
everything — authority,  wealth,  and  honoa^— ff  by  k 
doing  he  could  save  one  soul.  But  he  woold  rather 
see  the  whole  universe  perish,  than  yield  t  hair*»- 
breaM  of  the  power  he  hiM  usurped !  I  am  clear  of 
these  things.*** 

*  Nonlissisr  ^mM'^S^^Am sht  sr•blIba^ 
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After  thii,  Lulher  turos  to  the  oiuTeniiiM  mnd 
•choola : 

**  I  fetr  much,"  he  says,  **  tfait  the  uniTenities  will 
be  found  to  be  great  gate*  leading  down  to  hell,  unlesa 
they  take  diligent  care  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  engrave  them  in  the  hearta  of  our  youth.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  place  hia  child  where  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  not  regarded  aa  the  rule  of  life. 
Every  institution,  where  6oid*s  vyord  is  not  diligently 
studied,  must  become  corrupt/*^  Weighty  words ! 
which  governments,  fathers,  and  the  learned  in  all 
ages,  would  do  well  to  consider.         ^ 

Toward  the  close  of  his  appeal,  he  reverts  to  the 
Sfflpire  and  the  Emperor : 

"'The  Pope,"  be  saya,  "not  being  able  to  manage 
the  ancient  maaters  of  the  Roman  empire,  bethought 
liimaelf  of  the  plan  of  appropriating  their  title  and  em- 
pire, and  then  giving  them  to  ua  Geinana.  Thua  it 
tea  happened  that  we  have  become  vaasals  of  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  took  possession  of  Rome,  extorting  from 
the  Emperor  an  oath  not  to  reside  there ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  Emperor  ia  Emperor  of  Rome,  without 
Rome !  We  have  the  name ;  the  Pope  the  country 
and  iu  cities.  W*^e  have  the  title  and  arms  of  the  Em- 
mre :  the  Pope  monopolizes  iU  treasure,  power,  privi- 
legea,  and  liberties.  He  devours  the  kernel,  and  we 
u%  put  off  with  the  shell.  It  is  thus  that  the  pride 
and  tynnny  of  Rome  has  at  all  times  abused  our  sim- 
plicity." 

•*.  But  may  God,  who  has  given  us  such  an  empire, 
BOW  sund  by  us  !  Let  os  act  worthily  of  our  name, 
our  title,  and  our  arms ;  let  us  preserve  our  liberty  1 
and  let  the  Romans  learn  whai  it  is  that  God  haa  given 
Qs  by  their  hands.  They  boast  of  having  given  us  an 
empire.  Well,  then,  let  os  uke  it,  for  it  is  ours.  Let 
the  Pope  abandon  Rome,  and  all  he  holds  possession 
of  in  the  Empire.  Let  him  cease  hia  taxes  and  extor- 
iiona !  Let  him  restore  to  us  our  liberty,  our  power, 
our  property,  our  honour,  our  souls,  and  bodies  !  Let 
the  Empire  be  what  an  Empire  ought  to  be,  and  let 
the  sword  of  princes  no  longer  be  lowered  before  the 
hypocritical  pretensiona  of  a  Pope  I*' 

There  ie  a  lofty  reason  in  these  words,  besides  their 
force  and  persuasion.  Did  ever,  before,  any  orator 
make  auch  an  appeal  to  the  whole  nobility  of  the  em- 
pire, aud  the  Emperor  himself  1  Far  from  wondering 
that  so  many  of  the  German  States  separated  them- 
■elves  from  Rome,  ought  we  not  rather  to  be  aston- 
ished that  all  Germany  did  not  rise  en  masse  and  re- 
take front  Rome  that  imperial  power  which  the  Popes 
had  with  so  much  effrontery  usurped  1 

Luther  terminates  this  bo|d  iiarangue  with  these 
words :  * 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that  I  may  have  held  too  high 
a  tone,  that  I  may  have  proposed  msny  things  which 
will  sppear  impossible,  and  atucked  many  errors  with 
too  much  vehemence.  But  what  can  ^  do  1  Let  the 
world  be  offended  rather  than  God !  They  can  but 
take  my  life.  ■  Again  and  again  I  have  offered  peace 
to  my  adversaries.  But  Gm  has,  by  their  own  instru- 
ments, compelled  me  continually  to  uplift  a  louder  and 
a  louder  voice  against  them.  I  have  one  indictment 
in  reaerve  against  Home.  If  their  eara  itch  to  know 
what  it  is,  I  will  ott^r  it  aloud.  Dost  thou  not  know, 
O  Rome  !  dost  thou  not  know  well  what  I  mean  t  .  .  /' 

Allusion  is  probably  made  here  to  a  tract  on  Popery, 
which  Luther  intended  to  give  to  the  world,  but  which 
has  not  been  published.  The  prior,  Burkhard,  wrote 
at  the  time  to  Spenglar ;  *'  There  is  also  a  little  book 
de  sxecranda  venerc  Komanofum ;  but  it  is  kept  back." 

breit  ■einer  ▼ermenenen  Oswalt  liiss  sbbrsoheo.    (L.  Opp. 

(L.)xvU.48I.)  "" 

•  Baa  asoM  vsvAerttsn,  aUss  was  aleht  Osttss  Wert  oha 

Untertasi  treibt.    (JOOd.  486b) 


The  title  indicated  the  probability  that  it  would  aflbid 
great  occasion  of  aeandal.  There  is  reason  to  rejoiea 
that  Luther  had  the  moderation  not  to  pobliah  thia  work. 

"  If  my  cauae  ia  just,"  continued  he,  **  it  will  be  its 
lot  to  be  condemned  on  earthy  and  espoused  only  by- 
Christ  in  heaven.  Let  them  come  on  then,  popes,  • 
bishops,  priesU,  monks,  and  doctors  !  let  them  bring 
forth  all  their  seal,  and  let  loose  all  their  rage !  Verily, 
it  ia  their  part  to  persecute  the  truth,  aa  eveiy  age  has 
witnessed." 

But  where  did  this  monk  acquire  ao  clear  a  percep- 
tion of  public  affairs,  which  the  States  of  the  £mpire 
themselves  often  found  it  difficult  to  estimate  conectly  1 
What  could  embolden  this  obscure  German  to  etaiod 
up  in  the  midst  of  his  own  long-enslaved  nation,  and 
to  strike  such  mighty  blows  against  thepspal  authority  t 
What  is  this  mysterious  strength  which  inspires  him  % 
May  we  not  anawer  that  he  had  heard  these  worda  of 
God,  addreesed  to  one  of  the  holy  men  of  old :  '*  Be- 
hold, I  have  made  thy  face  atrong  againat  their  faces ; 
aa  an  adamant,  harder  than  flint,  have  I  made  thy  fore- 
head :  fear  them  not" 

Addre^Md  to  the  German  nobility,  Luther's  appeal 
soon  reached  all  thoae  for  whom  it  had  been  written. 
It  apread  through  Germany  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
His  friends  trembled ;  Staupitx,  and  those  who  preferred 
s  moderate  course,  thought  the  blow  too  severe.  **  In 
these  days,'*  answered  Luther,  **  whatever  is  qnietlv 
mooted,  falls  into  oblivion,  and  no  one  troubles  himsau 
about  it."*  At  the  same  time,  ho  evinced  perfect 
simplicity  and  humility.  He  had  no  conception  of  the 
prominent  part  be  waa  to  perform.  "  I  know  not  what 
to  say  of  myaelf,"  he  wrote :  "  perhapa  I  am  the  pra- 
curaor  of  Philip,  (Melancthon,)  and,  like  Eliaa,^m  poa- 
paring  the  way  for  him  in  spirit  and  in  power.  And  it 
is  he  who'will  one  day  trouble  Israel,  aiMl  the  house  of 
Ahab."t 

But  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  another  than  him 
who  had  already  appeared.  The  houae  of  Ahab  wu 
aheady  shaken.  The  Appeal  to  the  German  NolnlUif 
had  appeared  on  the  26th  of  June,  1620  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  4000  copies  were  sold — an  extraordinary  number 
for  tbat  period.  The  astonishment  was  universal. 
This  writing  produced  a  powerful  sensation  among  all 
the  people.  The  force,  the  apirit,  the  clearoeas,  and 
the  noble  daring  which  reianed  throughout  it,  rendered 
it  a  most  popular  Uact.  In  short,  it  waa  felt  by  the 
common  people  aa  proceeding  from  one  who  loved 
them.  The  heaitating  views  of  very  many  wise  men 
were  clearly  brought  out,  and  the  usurpatiena  of  Rome 
were  made  evident  to  the  minds  of  all.  No  one  at 
Wittemberg  any  longer  doubted  that  the  Pope  was 
Antichrist.  Even  the  Elector^s  court,  su  circumspect 
and  timid,  manifeated  no  disapprobation,  and  aeemed 
to  wait  the  result.  But  the  nobility  and  the  people  did 
not  wait.  The  whole  nation  waa  rouaed  ;  the  voice 
of  Luther  had  deeply  moved  it ;  henceforth  it  was  gain- 
ed over,  and  rallied  rotfnd  the  staiAard  that  he  raised. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  Re- 
former than  this  publication.  In  palaces,  in  ibe  castles 
of  the  nobles,  in  the  citizens*  dwellings,  and  even  in  the 
cottagea  of  the  peasantry,  all  were  now  preparcd,and  as 
though  cased  in  steel,  against  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation which  waa  about  to  fall  upon  this  prophet  of  the 
people.  All  Germany  waa  in  a  flame ;  and  whenever 
the  Pope's  bull  might  come,  it  would  not  avail  to  ex- 
tinguisn  the  conflagration. 

At  Rome  everything  was  ready  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  defender  of  the  ChurcVs  liberties.  That 
Church  had  long  lived  in  profound  aecurity .    For  many 

•  Qa»  aestKOMMolo  quisle  tradantar,  maa  aad  core  Jaa^ 
Uvionem.    (L.  Epp.  1. 479.) 
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^trs  the  monks  of  Rome  had  tccaaed  Leo  X.,  of  car- 
ing for  nothing  bat  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  wasting 
time  in  hunting,  plays,  and  music,*  while  the  Church 
^  was  nodding  to  its  ruin.  Now,  at  lenmh  aroused  hy 
the  clamours  of  Eck — who  had  come  from  Leipsic  to 
•  ^invoke  the  power  of  the  Vatican — the  pope,  the  cardi- 
nals, the  monks,  and  all  Rome,  were  awake  to  the  sense 
of  danger  and  intent  on  saving  the  Papacy. 

In  fact,  Rome  was  brought  mto  the  necessity  of  hay- 
ing recourse  to  measures  of  stem  severity.  The 
Siuntlet  was  thrown  down ;  the  combat  must  be  to  the 
eath.  It  was  not  the  abuses  of  the  pontiff*s  au- 
thority itself— that  Luther  had  attacked.  At  his  bid- 
ding, the  pope  was  required  to  descend  meekly  from 
his  throne,  and  become  again  a  simple  pastor,  or  bishop, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  were  required  to  renounce  their 
riches  and  worldly  glory,  and  again  become  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  churches  of  luly.  AH  that  splen- 
dour and  power,  which  had  for  centuries  dazzled  the 
West,  was  to  vanish  away  and  give  place  to  the  hum- 
Ue  simplicity  of  worship  of  the  first  Christians.  Doubt- 
leee,  God  could  have  wrought  these  changes,  and  He 
will  do  so  in  his  own  time ;  but  they  could  not  be 
looked  for  from  man.  And  even  if  a  people  had  been 
found  so  disinterested  and  courageous  as  to  be  willing 
to  overturn  the  ancient  and  costly  edifice  of  the  Roman 
Church,  thousands  of  priests  and  bishops  would  have 
pot  forth  their  hands  to  save  it  from  its  fall.  The  pope 
bad  received  his  power  under  the  express  condition  of 
defending  the  dominion  confided  to  him.  Rome 
believed  herself  to  be  set  by  God  for  the  government 
of  the  church.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
■he  stood  prepared  to  hurl  the  most  terrible  judgments. 
And  yet  for  a  while  she  hesiuted.  Many  cardinals, 
and  the  pope  himself,  had  no  wish  to  resort  to  severe 
measures.  The  stotesman-Iike  Leo,  was  well  aware 
that  a  sentence,  the  execution  of  which  depended  on 
the  rather  doubtful  consent  of  the  civil  power,  might 
■erionsly  compromise  the  authority  of  the  church.  He 
nw,  besides,  that  the  violent  measures  already  resorted 
to,  bad  but  increased  the  evil.  Might  not  this  Saxon 
monk  be  gained  overl  asked  the  pSiticians  of  Rome. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  church's  power,  aided  by  lulian 
artifice,  should  fail  to  accompiisn  its  object  1  Nego- 
tiation must  yet  be  tried. 

Eck,  therefore,  f5und  many  diflScuUies  to  contend 
with.  He  tried  every  expedient ;  labouring  incessantly 
to  prevent  any  concessions  to  what  he  deemed  heresy. 
In  his  daily  walks  through  Rome  he  loudly  vaunted  his 
anger,  'and  called  for  vengeance.  He  was  quickly 
joined  by  the  fanatical  party  of  th^  monks.  Embolden- 
-  ed  by  these  allies,  he  besieged  the  pope  and  the  cardi- 
nals with  fresh  courage.  According  to  him,  any  at- 
tempt at  conciliation  was  useless.  Such  efforts,  said 
he,  are  mere  fancies  and  remote  expectations.  He 
knew  the  danger,  for  he  had  wrestled  with  the  audaci- 
ous monk.  He  saw  the  necessity  for  cutting  off  this 
nngrened  member,  lest  the  disorder  shouKl  spread 
throughout  the  body.  The  vehement  disputer  of 
Leipsic  met  and  removed  objection  after  objection,  and 
with  difficulty  persuaded  the  pope.t  He  was  resolved 
to  save  Rome  in  spite  of  herself.  He  left  no  stone 
nntttmed.  For  houn  together  he  continued  in  close 
deliberation  with  the  pontiff. t  He  excited  the  court, 
and  the  convents,  the  people  and  Uie  church.  **  Eck 
is  moving  against  me,'*  says  Luther,  "  the  lowest 

*  S  somtttntto  mniieo  eceeUeBlisrtme,  e  qesndo  el  csota 
con  ooalche  vno,  U  lar  donsr  csato  a  pin  ducstL    (2^  M. 

t  Barm  Hlit  dn  Concile  de  Trmte. 

1 8t«tlaiit  nnper,  papa,  duo  cardlnsles  at  ego  per  aalnqae 
lieras  in  deljRwntione . . .  (lUskii  Epistola,  8  ]S^.1m  0pp.  lat 
ii.  4&) 


depths  of  hell ;  he  has  set  the  forests  of  Lebsnon  in  a 
blaze."*  At  length  he  carried  his  point.  The  politic 
counsellors  were  overborne  by  the  fanatics  who  were 
admitted  to  the  papal  councils.  Leo  gave  way.  The 
condemnation  of  Luther  was  determined  on,  and  Eck 
began  to  breathe  freely.  His  pride  was  flattered  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  decided  the  ruin  of  his  here- 
tical rival,  and  thus  saved  the  church.  "  It  was  well,*' 
said  he,  **  that  I  came  at  this  time  to  Rome,  for  the 
errors  of  Luther  were  but  little  known  there.  It  will 
one  dsy  be  known  how  much  I  have  done  in  behalf  of 
this  cause.*'! 

Thus  did  G«d^send  out  a  spirit  of  infatuation  upon 
the  doctors  of  Rome.  It  had  become  necessary  that 
the  separation  between  truth  and  error  should  be  effbet- 
ed,  and  it  was  error  that  was  destined  to  make  the 
separation.  Had  matters  been  brought  to  an  accom- 
modation, it  could  only  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
truth ;  but  to  take  away  from  truth  the  smallest  portion 
of  itself  is  paving  the  way  for  its  utter  loss  and  annihi-  ' 
lation.  In  this  respect  Truth  resembles  the  insect 
which  is  said  to  die  if  deprived  of  one  of  its  antenna.  . 
Truth  requires  to  be  entire  and  perfect  in  ail  its  mem- 
ben,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  that  power  hy 
which  it  is  able  to  gain  wide  and  salutary  victories,  and 
extend  its  triumplu  to  future  sges.  Blending  a  little 
error  with  truth,  is  like  casting  a  grain  of  poison  into 
a  full  dish ;  that  grain  sufllces  to  change  the  quality 
of  the  food,  ahd  death,  slow  but  certain,  is  the  result. 
The  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  against  the 
attacks  of  its  sdversaries,  gusrd  its  advanced  outworka 
as  jealously  as  the  ciudel  itself ;  for  the  enemy,  once 
in  possession  of  the  least  important  of  these  posts,  ie 
not  far  removed  from  conquest.  The  Roman  Pontiff 
at  the  period  we  are  treating  of,  determined  upon  rend- 
ing assunder  the  church,  and  the  portion  which  he  hae 
continued  to  hold,  though  still  magnificent,  hides  in  vain, 
under  outward  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  principle  that 
is  undermining  its  existence.  Where  the  word  of  God 
is,  there  onlv  is  life.  Luther^  courageous  as  he  was, 
would  probamy  have  been  silent,  if  Rome  herself  had 
kept  silence,  or  shown  any  desire  to  make  concessione . 
But  God  had  not  allowed  the  Reformation  to  be  de- 
pendant on  the  weakness  of  man's  heart ;  Luther  waa 
in  the  hands  of  One  whose  eye  penetrated  reanlta. 
Divine  providence  made  use  of  the  pope  to  break  every 
link  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  to  throw  the 
Reformer  into  a  course  altogether  unknown,  and  lead- 
ins  he  knew  not  whither.  The  Papal  Bull  was  Rome's 
biH  of  divorce,  addressed  to  the  pure  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  person  of  one  who  was  then  standing  as  '^ 
her  humble  but  faithful  repreaentative ;  and  the  church 
accepted  it,  that  she  misht  thenceforward  hold  only 
from  her  Head  who  is  in  heaven. 

While  at  Rome,  the  condemnation  of  Luther  was 
sought  for  with  violent  animosity.  A  humble  priest,  an 
inhabitant  of  one  of  the  rude  towns  of  Switzeriand, 
who  never  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Reformer,  had 
been  deeply  affected  at  the  thought  of  the  blow  which 
hung  over  him,  and  while  even  the  intimates  of  the  doc- 
tor of  Wittemberg  were  silent  and  trembling,  this 
Swiss  mountaineer  formed  the  resolution  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  arrest  the  dreaded  bull !  His  nsme  was  Ulric 
Zwingle.  William  Des  Faucons,  secretary  to  the 
pope's  Legate  in  Switzerland,  and  intrusted  by  the 
legste  with  his  duties  during  his  absence,  was  his  friend. 
"  As  long  aa  I  live,"  said  the  Nuncio  Md  iiUerim  <nAf 
a  few  days  before,  **  you  may  rest  assured  of  eveiythinr 
on  my  part  that  can  be  expected  from  a  true  friend.** 
Tho  Swias  priest,  trusting  to  this  assurance,  repaired 

*  Impetratnros  aJbyMoc  sbyiionim  ■nccensnnis  saltern 
Libsni.    (L.  Epp.  L  491,  439.) 

t  Bonnsft  fait  me  veniaw  hoc  tsomore  Bobmbi.  (BpIC 
Eckiii.) 
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to  the  office  of  the  Roman  Nuncio,  (so  at  least  we  niay 
conclade  from  one  of  his  letters.)  It  was  not  for  him- 
aelf  thnt  he  feared  thcidangers  into  .which  faith  brings 
the  believer ;  he  knew  that  a  disciple  of  Christ  must 
be  ever  ready  to  lay  down  his  life.  '*  All  that  I  ask  of 
Christ  for  myself/'  said  he  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  at 
the  time  unbosomed  his  anxiety  respecting  Luther, 
"  is,  that  I  may  support  the  afflctions  which  await  me 
like  a  man.  I  am  a  vessel  of  clay  in  his  hands ;  let 
him  break  me  in  shivers,  or  strengthen  me,  as  seems 
good  to  him."*  But  the  Swiss  preacher  dreaded  the 
consequences  to  the  church  of  so  severe  •  blow  siruck 
'  at  the  Reformer.  He  laboured  to  persuade^  the  repre- 
sentative of  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  on  the  matter, 
and  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  deter  him 
from  excommunicating  Luther,  t  '*  The  dignity  of  the 
holy  see  itself  is  concerned  in  it,**  said  he ;  '*  for  if 
things  come  to  such  a  pass,  Germany,  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  gospel  and  its  teacher,  will  be  sure  to 
treat  the  Pope  and  his  anathemas  with  contempt  **t 
The  effort  was  unveiling,  and  it  appears  that,  even  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  the  blow  was  already  struck. 
Such  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  path  of  the 
Saxon  doctor  and  that  of  the  Swiss  prieet  were  so  or- 
dered as  to  meet  together.  We  shall  again  find  the 
latter  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  shall  behold  him 
developing  his  character,  and  growing  by  degrees  to 
iofty  stature  in  the  church. of  the  Lord. 

The  condemnation  of  Luther  once  determined  on, 
new  difficulties  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  consistory. 
The  divines  proposed  to  proceed  immediately  to  fulmi- 
nate the  sentence.  The  civilians,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
sired to  commence  by  a  citation.  "  Was  not  Adam,'* 
said  they,  appeating  to  their  colleagues,  cited  before 
he  was  condemned!  *  Adam,  where  art  thou  V  said 
the  Lord.  In  the  instance  of  Cain,  likewise  :  *  Where 
is  thy  brother  Abel !'  asked  the  Eternal."  To  these 
singular  arguments,  drawn  from  holy  Writ,  the  canon- 
isu  added  considerations  derived  from  natnral  law. 
<*  Evidence  of  a  cria^e,'*  they  said,  "  cannot  take  from 
any  criminal  the  riaht  of  defending  himself  against  the 
charge."^  It  is  ^easing  to  trace  such  principles  of 
equity  in  a  Romish  synod.  But  these  scruples  did 
not  suit  the  theologians  of  the  assembly,  who,  car- 
ried  away  by  passion,  thought  only  of  setting  to  work 
quickly.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  LotlMr's  doc- 
trine should  be  condemned  immediately;  and  that  as 
to  himself  and  his  adherents,  a  term  of  sixty  days 
should  be  granted  them  ;  after  which,  if  they  did  not 
recant  their  opinions,  they  should  be  all  ipMofocto  ex- 
communicated. De  Vio,  who  had  returned  from  (Ger- 
many sick,  had  himself  carried  on  his  couch  to  Uie  as- 
sembly, unwilling  to  miss  this  petty  triumph,  which 
afforded  him  some  consolation.  Though  defeated  at 
Augsburg,  he  claimed  to  uke  part  at  Rome  in  con- 
demning the  unconquerable  monk,  whom  his  learning, 
aeuteness,  and  authority,  had  failed  to  humble.  Lu- 
ther was  not  there  to  answer ;  hence  the  boldness  of 
de  Vio.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  sacred  college  agreed 
on  the  condemnation,  and  gave  their  approbation  to 
the  celebrated  huU. 

**  Arise,  O  Lord !"  said  the  Roman  pontiff,  speaking 
at  this  solemn  moment  as  vicar  of  God,  and  nead  of 
the  church,  *'  arise,  and  remember  the  reproaches 
wherewith  fools  reproach  thee  all  day  long.    Arise,  O 

*  Hoe  ttiram  Chrtitum  obteatani,  nt  maieulo  omnia  pectore 
ftrrs  donet,  et  me  figuUnam  sanm  rumpat  aat  firmet,  ut  Uli 
niscitam  ait.  (Zwinglii  Epistolia,  curant  Schnlero  et  Schul< 
theaaio,  p.  144.) 

t  Ut  pontiflcem  admoneat,  ne  ezcommiinicationem  ferat 
(Zwinglii  Epiatola,  curant.  Schnlero  et  Schultheaaio,  p. 
144.)  ' 

X  Nam  ai  feratur,  angaror  Qermanos  cum  ezcommnnica- 
aone  pontifioem  qnoqne  contempturoa.    (Ibid.) 

\  Saipi  Hiat.  du  Conoile  de  Trente,  i.  13. 


Peter !  remember  thy  holy  Roman  church,  mother  of 
all  the  churches,  and  mistress  of  the  faith.     Arise,  O 
Paul !  for  a  new  Porphyry  is  here,  attacking  thy  doc- 
trines, and  the  holy  popes,  our  prodecessors.  FmaJly,      *^ 
arise,  O  assembly  of  all  the  saints !  holy  church  of         \ 
God !  and  intercede  for  us  with  God  Almighty.***  * 

The  pope  proceeds  to  cite,  as  pernicious,  scandalous, 
and  corrupt,  forty-one  propositions  of  Luther,  in  which     * 
the  latter  explained  the  **  sound  doctrino  "  of  the  Gos- 
pel.   The  following  are  included  in  the  propositions 
condemned :  • 

To  deny  that  sin  remains  in  the  infant  after  bap- 
tism, is  to  trample  under  foot  St.  Paul  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

'*  A  new  life  is  the  best  and  highest  penitence."  * 

"  To  burn  heretics  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  dtc.  dtc. 

**  As  soon  as  this  bull  shall  be  published,"  continuee 
the  pope,  **  the  bishops  are  to  search  diligently  for  the 
writings  of  Martin  Luther^  in  which  these  errors  are 
contained,  and  to  born  them  publicly  and  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity.  As  to 
Martin  himself,  what  is  there,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
that  we  have  not  done  \  Imitating  the  goodness  of 
God  Almighty,  we  are  ready,  notwithstanding,  to  re- 
ceive him  a^ain  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  we 
allow  him  sixty  days  to  forward  to  us  his  recantatiun, 
in  writing,  attested  by  two  prelates ;  or,  rather,  (which' 
would  be  more  satisfactory,)  to  present  himself  before 
us  in  Rome,  that  none  may  any  more  doubt  his  obe- 
dience. In  the  meantime,  be  must  from  this  moment 
cease  preaching,  teaching,  and  writing,  and  coounit 
his  works  to  the  flames.  And  if  he  do  not  recant, 
within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  we,  by  these  presents, 
sentence  himself,  and  his  adherents,  as  open  and  con- 
tumacious heretics." 

The  pope  afterward  pronooncee  a  long  train  of  ex- 
communications, maledictions,  and  interaicts,  against 
Luther  and  all  his  nai^isans,  with  orders  to  seise  their 
persons,  and  send  tnem  to  Rome.t  It  is  easy  to  guess 
what  would  have  become  of  these  generous  confeeeon 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  dungeons  of  uie  papacy. 

The  storm  was  thus  gathering  over  the  head  of 
Luther.  The  bull  was  published  ;  and,  for  centuries, 
Rome  had  nut  uttered  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
without  following  it  with  the  stroke  of  death.  This 
murderous  message  from  the  seven-hilled  city  was  to 
reach  the  Saxon  monk  in  his  cloister.  The  moment 
was  well  chosen.  The  new  emperor,  who  had  so  many 
reasons  for*cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  pope, 
would  no  doubt  hasten  to  recommend  himself  by  sa- 
crificing to  him  an  obscure  monk.  Leo  X.,  the  car- 
dinals, and  all  the  partisans  of  Rome,  exulted,  fancy- 
ing thev  saw  their  enemy  at  their  feet. 

While  the  eternal  city  was  thus  agitated,  events  (vf 
more  trsnquil  character  were  passing  at  Wittemberg. 
Melancthon  was  shedding  there  a  soft,  but  brilliant 
light.  Near  two  thousand  auditors,  from  Germany, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Greece,  were  frequently  assembled  around  him.  He 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  not  taken  or- 
ders. -  Every  house  in  Wittemberg  was  open  to  this 
young  professor — so  .learned,  and  at  the  san>3  time  so 
amiable.  Foreign  universities,  Ingolstadt  in  particu- 
lar, sought  to  attract  him  within  their  walls.  Hi 
friends  at  Wittemberg  resolved  to  retain  him  ampng 
them,  by  inducing  him  to  marry.  Although  he  de- 
sired a  partner  for  his  dear  Philip,  Luther  declared  he 
would  not  be  his  adviser  in  this  affair.     Others  took' 

*  L.  Opp^  (L.)  XTii.  805,  et  0pp.  lat.  i.  83. 

\  Bnb  prailictit  poenis,  prcfatam  Luthemm,  complicea  ad- 

Ihsrentea,  recertatorea  et  fautorea,  peraonaliter  capiant  et  sd 
noa  mittant'    (Bulla  Leoma,  loc.  cit) 
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that  part  upon  themselves.  The  young  doctor  was  a 
frequent  visiter  at  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Krapp, 
who  belonged  to  an  ancient  family.  Krapp  had  a 
daughter  named  Catherine,  of  a  mild  and  amiable  cha- 
'     vacter,  and  great  sensibility.      Melancthon^s  friends 

*  ^#Brged  him  to  ask  her  in  maniage.     But  the  young 

•  scholar  was  buried  in  his  books,  and  would  not  hear  of 
.  anything  else.     His  Greek  authors  and  his  Testament 

formed  his  delight.  He 'met  the  arguments  of  his 
friends  with  other  arguments.  At  length  his  consent 
was  obtained.  The  necessary  steps  were  taken  for 
him  by  his  friends,  and  Catherine  was  given  to  him  for 
a  wife.  Ho  received  her  very  coldly,*  and  said,  with  a 
ii|b,  "  God  has  then  willed  it  so ;  I  most  forego  my 
studies  and  mv  pleasures,  in  compliance  wild  the 
wishes  of  my  iriends."t  Vet  he  was  not  insensible 
to  Catherine's  merits.  **  Her  character  and  education,** 
said  he,  "  are  sflch  as  I  might  have  desired  of  God. 
de^i^  6  Gedf  reKfiaiooiTo^t  And  truly  she  is  deserving 
of  a  better  husband."  The  match  was  agreed  on  during 
the  month  of  August ;  the  espousals  took  place  on  the 
:25th  of  September.;  and,  at  the  end  of  November,  the 
•marriage  was  celebrated.  Old  John  Luther,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  came  to  Wittembcrg  on  this  occa- 
«on,$  and  many  learned  and  distinguished  persons  at- 
tended at  the  celebration  jof  the  wedding. 

The  young  bride  was  as  remarkable  for  her  warmth 
of  affection,  as  the  young  professor  for  his  coldness  of 
manner.  Ever  full  of  anxiety  for  her  husband,  Cather- 
ine was  alarmed  by  the  least  appearance  of  danger  to 
the  object  of  her  affection.  When  Melanethon  pro- 
posed to  take  any  step  that  might  compromise  his 
safety,  she  overwhelmed  him  with  entreaties  to  re- 
nounce his  intention.  *'  I  was  obliged,"  wrote  Melane- 
thon, on  one  of  these  occasions,  "I  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  her  weakneas — it  is  our  lot.*'  How  many  in- 
stanced of  unfaithfulness,  in  the  church,  may  have  a 
similar  origin  t  Perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Cather- 
ine we  should  attributo  the  timidity  and  fears  for  which 
her  husband  has  been  often  blame3.  Catherine  was 
no  less  tender  as  a  mother  than  as  a  wife.  She  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor.  "  Forsake  me  not,  O  God  !  when 
I  am  old  and  my-headed  !**  Such  was  the  ordinary 
ejaculation  of  this  pious  and  timid  soul.  The  heart  of 
Melanethon  was  soon  won  over  bv  the  tfffection  of  his 
wife.  When  he  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  domes- 
tic life,  he  became  fully  sensible  of  their  value.  He 
was  formed,  indeed,  to  relish  them,  and  nowhere  was 
fae  more  happy  than  with  his  Catherine  and  his  chil- 
4lren.  A  French  traveller,  having  one  day  found  the 
*'  master  of  Germany  '*  rocking  the  cradle  of  his  child 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  book  in  the  other,  started 
with  surprise.  But  Melanethon,  without  being  discon- 
certed, explained  to  him,  with  so  much  earnestness, 
the  high  value  of  children'  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the 
stranger  left  the  house  wiser,  to  use  his  own  words, 
than  he  had  entered  it. 

The  marriage  of  Melanethon  added  a  domestic  hearth 
to  tHe  Reformation.  There  was  (henceforward  in 
Wittemberg  one  family  whose  house  was  open  to  all 
those  who  were  breathing  the  new  life.  The  con- 
course of  strangers  was  immense.  ||  People  came  to 
Melanethon  concerning  a  thousand  different  matters  ; 
and  the  established  rule  was  to  refuse  nothing  to  any 

*  Uxor  enim  datar  mihi  non  dioo  qusm  MgentL  (Corp.  Refl 
iau.)  I 

f  £ge  meis  stndiif,  mea  me  voinptsde  frando.  (Ibid.  1. 
966.) 

•  t  May  Ood  bring  the  afiUr  to  a  happy  issue!  (Ibid.  L 
•    %)    % 

\  Parentes  mei  cam  sororibos  nnptias  honorsnmt  PhUippL 
(L.Ejpp.  LfiOS) 

B  ViderM  in  adibns  illls  perpetao  sccedentes  et  introeuntes 
et  dlKedsot^  stqae  exeuntes  aliquos.  (Camerar.  Vita  Me- 
lancth.  p.  40i) 


one. *  The  young  professor  was  especially  disinterest- 
ed on  occasions  of  doing  good.  When  his  money  was 
spent,  he  would  secretly  part  with  his  tsble  service  to 
some  dealer,  but  little  concerning  himself  for  the  loss 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  relieve  the 
distressed.   ' 

Accordingly,  **  it  would  have  been  impossible,**  says 
his  friend  Camerarius,  "  to  have  provided  his  own  wants, 
and  those  of  his  family,  if  a  divme  hidden  blessing  had 
not  furnished  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  means.'* 
His  good- nature  was  extreme.  He  had  some  ancient  ' 
gold  and  silver  medals,  remarkable  for  their  legends 
and  impressions.  One  day  he  was  showing  them  to  a 
stranffer  who  was  on  a  visit.  *'  Take  any  one  vou 
would  like,**  said  Melanethon  to  him. — "  I  would  like 
them  all,**  answered  the  stranffer.  **  I  own,**  says 
Philip,  H I  was  at  -first  offended  at  this  unreasonable 
reouest :  nevertheless,  I  gave  them  to  him.'*t 

There  was  in  the  writings  of  Melanethon  a  delightful 
odour  of  antiquity,  which  gave  them  an  inexpressible 
charm,  while  it  did  not  prevent  the  savour  of  Christ 
from  being  at  the  same  time  exhaled  from  every  part 
of  them.  There  is  not  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friends, 
in  which  one  is  not  naturally  reminded  of  the  wisdom 
of  Homer,  of  Plato,  of  Cicero,  and  of  Pliny — Chsist 
remaining  alwajfs  his  Master  and  his  God.  Spalatin 
had  desired  of  him  an  explanation  of  this  saying  of  Je- 
sus Christ :  **  Without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  (John 
XV.  5.)  Melanethon  referred  him  to  Luther :  "  *  Cur 
agam  gestum  spectanle  Roscio,'  to  use  the  words  of 
Cicero,**t  said  he.  He  then  continues :  "  The  passage 
teaches  that  we  must  be  absorbed  by  Christ,  so  that  we 
ourselves  should  no  longer  act,  but  that  Christ  should 
live  in  us.  As  the  divine  nature  has  been^  made  one 
body  with  man  in  Christ,  so  should  man  be  incorporated 
by  faith  with  Jesus  Christ.** 

This  celebrated  scholar  usually  retired  to  rest  shortly 
after  supper.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  was  at  work.^  It  was  during  these  early  studies 
that  his  best  works  were  composed.  His  manuscripts 
were  usually  laid  on  bis  Ubie,  exposed  in  view  of  all 
who  went  in  and  out,  so  that  he  was  robbed  of  several 
of  them.  When  he  had  invited  any  friends  to  his 
house,  he  requested  one  or  other  of  them,  before  sit- 
ting down  to  table,  to  read  some  short  composition, 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  When  he  made  a  journey, 
he  always  took  with  him  some  young  persons  as  com- 
panions. He  conversed  with  them  in  a  manner  both 
instructive  snd  entertaining.  If  conversation  flagged, 
each  was  required  to  recite  in  turn  some  passages  from 
the  ancient  poets.  He  frequently  resorted  to  irony, 
tempering  it,  however,  by  much  sweetness.  "  He  does 
but  prick  the  skin,**  said  he,  speaking  of  himself,  **  he 
never  inflicts  a  wound." 

Learning  wss  his  passion.  The  great  object  of  his 
life  was  to  diffuse  a  love  of  letters  and  general  infor- 
mation. Let  us  not  forget,  that  the  literature  highest 
in  his  estimation  was  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  only 
subordinate!^  the  literature  of  the  heathen.  "  I  devote 
myself,**  said  he,  **  to  one  thing  only  -,  the  defence  of 
learning.  We  must  by  our  example  kindle  the  admi- 
ration of  youth  for  knowledge,  and  lead  them  to  love 
it  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  gain  that  is  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  ruin  of  letters  brings  with  if  the  destruction 
of  all  that  is  good  :  religion,  morals,  the  things  of  God, 
and  the  things  of  man II     The  better  a  man  is^ 

*  Ea  domus  disciplifta  erat,  nt  nihil  cuiquam  nsgaretor. 
(Tbid.) 
t  Bed  dedisBe  nihilomfnus  illos.   (Camerar.  Vita  Melano.  46.) 
i  '<  Wby  should  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  Boacias  V  (fi^rp 
"     oEi    '   ~  '"  "'^' 
irgel 
teni.     (Camerar.  pu  fi6.) 


Reform  Ep.  Apr.  13, '1530.) 
^  SurffeW  mox  aut  non  longo  interrallo  post  mediam  noe* 


IJ  Religionem,  mores,  hnmana  divinaqne  omnia  labefiMtU 
literarum  insciUa.    (Corp.  Ref.  i  9V,  Jaly  3S,  1630.)- 
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die  greater  i»  his  desire  to  presenre  knowledge :  for  he 
knows,  that  of  all  plagues,  ignorance  is  ihe  most  per- 
nicious.'* 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  Melancthon  went  to 
Bretten,  ia  the  Palatioate,  in  company  with  Came^rios, 
and  some  other  friends,  on  a  visit  to  his  sffectionate 
mother.  As  soon  as  he  caught  a  view  of  his  native 
town,  he  alighted,  and  kneeling  down,  thanked  God  for 
having  permitted  him  to  see  it  once  more.  Margaret, 
embracing  her  son,  almost  swooned  for  joy.  She 
pressed  him  to  6z  his  abode  atSretten,  and  was  urgent 
m  entreaties  that  he  would  continue  in  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  Melancthon  excused  himself,  but  with  much 
moderation  and  reserve,  from  fear  of  wounding  his 
mother's  conscience.  He  grieved  at  parting  from  her ; 
and  whenever  any  traveller  brought  him  news  from  his 
native  town,  he  was  as  merry,  he  said,  as  if  going  back 
to  childhood  itself.  Such,  in  the  touching  privacy  of 
domestic  life,  was  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  family  peace  and  busy  studies  of  Wittemberg 
were  shortly  after  disturbed  by  a  tumult.  The  sludenu 
qnanelled,  and  came  to  blows  with  the  citizens.  The 
rector  betrayed  great  want  of  energy.  The  grief  of 
Melancthon,  on  witnessing  the  excesses  of  these  disci- 
ples of  learning,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Luther  was 
indignant  His  was  not  the  character  that  would  con- 
ciliate by  undue  concessions.  The  disgrace  these  dis- 
orders brought  upon  the  University  deeply  wounded 
him.  *  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  with  great 
force  against  these  ^editions ;  calling  on  both  parties 
to  submit  themselves  to  the.  magfstrstes.f  His  dis- 
conrse  occasioned  great  irritation.  "  Satan,"  said  he, 
«not  being- able  to  prevail  against  us  from  without, 
■eeks  to  injure  us  from  within.  I  do  not  fear  him ; 
but  I  foar  lest  the  anger  of  God  should  fall  upon  us  for 
not  hsving  fully  received  his  word.  In  these  last  three 
years,  I  have  been  thrice  exposed  to  great  danger :  in 
1618  at  Augsburg,  in  1519  at  Leipsic,  and  now,  in  1520, 
tt  Wittemberg.  It  is  neither  by  wisdom,  nor  by  vio- 
lence, that  the  renovation  of  the  Church  will  be  accom- 
plished, but  by  humble  prayer,  and  a  bold  faith,  that 
•hall  range  Jesus  Christ  on  our  side.}  O  my  friend. 
Join  thy  prayers  to  mine,  that  the  .evil  spirit  may  not  be 
permitted  to  use  this  little  spark,  to  kindle  a  vast  con- 
flagration.'' 

But  more  terrible  conflicts  awaited  Luther. — ^Rome 
was  brandishing  the  sword,  with  which  she  was  about 
to  strike'  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  rumour  of 
the  condemnation  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  him, 
far  from  depressing  the  Reformer,  increased  his  cour- 
age. He  took  no  pains  to  parry  the  stroke  of  this 
haoghtv  power.  '  It  is  by  striking  yet  more  terrible 
blows  himself,  that  he  will  baffle  those  of  his  adversa- 
liee.  While  the  Transalpine  congregations  were  ful- 
minating their  anathemas  against  him,  he  was  planning 
•to  carry  the  sword  of  the  word  into  the  midst  of  the 
Italian  states.  Letters  from  Venice  spoke  or  the  favour 
with  which  the  opinions  were  there  received.  He  ar- 
dently desired  to  send  the  Gospel  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  evangelists  were  required  to  be  the  bearers  of  it. 
'*  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  *'  that  we  had  living  books, 
that  is  to  say,  preachers,^  and  that  we  could  multiply 
aad  protect  them  in  all  places,  that  they  might  convey 
to  the  people  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  The 
Prince  could  not  undertake  a  work  more  worthy  of  him- 
eelf.    If  the  people  of  Italy  were  to  receive  the  truth, 

*  ^^me  ista  conftitio  aeademia  noitra.    (L.  Eppu  i .  467.) 

I  Commendans  potestatem  mt«lttratnain.    (Ibid.) 

1  — ,- Noc  prudentia  nee  annis,  sod  humili  oratione  et  forti 

an,  qaibas  obOnetinaf  Chiiitum  pro  nobii.    (Ibid.  p.  460.) 
h  b1  T!^*1  libPM,  hoc  est  concionatores  poiMmas  mulUpli- 

ene.   (L.£pp.  1.401.)    ^  r-  r 


oar  cause  would  then  be  unassailable.'*  It  doea  not 
appear  that  this  project  of  Lother  was  realized.  At  a 
later  perio^,  it  is  true,  some  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
Calvin  himself  among  others,  resided  for  a  while  ia 
Italy  :  but  at  this  lime  no  steps  were  taken  to  accom- 
plish Luther's  plan.  He  had  looked  for  help  to  one  of  ^ 
the  princes  of  this  world.  Had  he  appealeu  to  men  in  ^ 
humble  station,  but  full  of  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  result  might  have. been  very  diiferent.  At  the 
period  we  are  recording,  the  idea  wasgeneral  that  every- 
thing must  be  done  by  ffovemments ;  and  the  associa- 
tion of  private  individuals,  an  agency  by  which,  in  our 
days,  such  great  things  are  -accomplished  in  Chrieteii- 
dom,  was  almost  unknown. 

If  Lother  was  not  successful  in  his  plans  for  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  distant  countries,  ho 
was  but  the  more  zealous  in  preaching  it  at  home.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  delivered,  at  W^ittemberg,  his 
discourse  on  the  office  of  the  mass.*  fn  this  discourse 
he  declaimed  against  the  numerous  sects  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  reproached  her,  with  justice,  for  her  want 
of  unity.  "The  multiplicity  of  laws  in  matters  of 
conscience,'*  he  exclaims,  **'has  filled  the  worid  with 
sects  and  divisions.  The  hatred  thence  engendered 
between  priests,  monks,  and  laity,  is  even  greater  than 
that  which  exists  between  Christians  and  Turks.  Nay, 
'more  than  this ;  priests  are  mortal  enemies  to  priests, 
and  monks  to  monks.  Each  is  devoted  to  his  o^srn 
sect,  and  despises  all  others.  The  unity  and  love  of 
Christ  is  broken  up  and  destroyed.**  He  then  attacks 
the  opinion,  that  the  mass  is  a  sacri6ce,  and  has  any 
power  in  itself.  **  The  better  part  of  every  sacrifice, 
and  consequently  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,'*  he  says,  '*  is 
in  the  word  and  the  promises  of  God.  Without  iaith 
in  this  word,  and  in  these  promises,  the  sacrament  is 
but  dead ;  it  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  cup  without 
wine,  a  purse  without  money,  a  type  without  fulfilment, 
a  letter  without  meaning,  a  casket  without  jewela,  a 
sheath  without  a  sword." 

The  voice  of  Luther  was  not,  however,  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Wittemberg ;  and  if  hftdid  not  find 
missionaries  to  carry  his  instructions  to  distsnt  parts, 
God  had  provided  a  missionary  of  a  new  kind.  Print- 
ing was  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  press  vtss  to  constitute  a  batteiy 
which  should  open  a  breach  in  the  Roman  fortr'ess. 
The  mine  had  been  charged  by  Luther,  and  the  explo- 
sion shook  the  edifice  of  Rome  to  its  foundstions. 
His  famous  tract  on  the  Babylonian  Capinity  of  the 
Church  appeared  on  the  6ih  of  October,  IfiSO.f 
Never  had  any  one  evinced  such  courage  in  circum- 
stances so  critical 

In  this  work  he  begins  by  setting  forth,  with  admim- 
ble  irony,  all  the  advantages  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  his  enemies : 

"  Whether  I  will  or  no,*'  says  be,  **  I  learn  more 
and  more  every  day,  urged  on  as  I  am  by  ao  many 
celebrated  masters.  Two  years  sgo  I  attacked  indul- 
gences ;  but  with  such  faltering  indecision,  that  I  ask 
now  ashamed  of  it.  It,  however,  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at ;  for  then  I  had  to  roll  forward  the  rock  by  my- 
self." 

He  then  returns  thanks  to  Prierjas,  to  Eck,  to  Emi- 
ser,  and  to  his  other  adversaries.  *'  I  denied,*^  he  con- 
tinued, **  that  the  Papacy  was  from  God,  but  admitted 
that  it  stood  by  human  right.  But  now,  after  having 
read  all  the  subtleties  on  which  these  worthies  set  up 
their  idol,  I  know  that  Pspacy  is  noUiing  but  the  reign 
of  Babylon,  and  the  violence  of  the  mighty  hunter 
Nimrod.  I  therefore  request  all  my  frienda,  and  all  * 
booksellers,  that  they  will  bom  the  b<K>ks  I  have  before 


*L.Opp.  (L.)xvlL490. 

t  L.  Opp.  1st  iL6S,  St  Ldps, 
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written  on  this  sobjj«ct,  and  in  their  steid  snbstiiate 
thi*  tingle  proposition :  *  The  Papacy  is  a  general 
chase,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  having  for  its 
object  the  snaring  and  ruining  of  souls.*  "* 

ijuther  afterward  attacks  the  errors  that  prevailed 
^with  respect  to  the  sacraments,  monastic  vows,  dec. 
Re  reduces  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Church  to 
three ;  Baptism,  Penitence,  and  the  Lord^s  Supper. 
He  eiplains  the  true  nature  of  the  latter.  He  tnen 
paaees  on  to  baptismi  and  it  is  hero  especially  that  he 
establishes  the  excellence  of  Faith,  and  makes  a  power- 
fol  attack  upon  Rome.  **  God,"  he  says,  **  has  pre- 
served to  us  this  sacrament  alone  pure  from  human 
traditions.  God  has  said :  *  He  that  heHeveiht  and 
is  baptized,  ahall  be  saved.'  This  promise  of  God 
ongfat  to  be  preferred  to  the  glory  of  all  works,  to  all 
TOWS,  satisfactions,  indulgences,  and  everything  which 
man  has  invented.  Now  on  this  promise,  received  by 
hiih,  depends  our  salvation.  If  we  believe,  oar  heart 
is  strengthened  by  the  divine  promise ;  and  though  a 
believer  should  be  bereft  of  all  beside,  this  promise, 
which  he  believes,  will  never  forsake  him.  .  With  this 
he  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  adversary  who  assaults 
his  souL  It  will  be  his  support  in  the  hour  of  death, 
snd  his  plea  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  In  all  his 
trials  it  wilt  be  hia  consolation  that  he  can  say  :  God 
is  faithful  to  his  promise :  I  have  received  the  pledge 
of  it  in  baptism  :  if  God  is  for  me,  who  can  be  against 
me  I  Oh,  how  rich  is  the  baptized  Christian !  nothing 
can  min  him,  but  hia  own  refusal  to  believe. 

*'  Pisrhaps  the  baptism  of  little  children  may  be  ol>- 
jocted  to  what  I  say  as  to  the  necessity 'of  faith.  But 
IS  the  word  of  God  is  mighty  to  chanle  the  heart  of 
tn  vngodly  person,  who  is  not  less  deaf,  nor  less  help- 
less than  an  infant — so  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  to 
whieh  aU  things  are  possible,  changes  the  little  child, 
by  the  operation  of  the  faith  which  God  poura  into  his 
sonl,  ana  thas  purifies  and  renews  it.*'t 

Having  explained  the  doctrine  of  baptiam,  Lnther 
makes  use  of^it  as  a  weapon  against  the  Papacy.  If 
the  Christian  really  finds  all  his  salvation  in  renewal 
by  baptism,  through  faiik^  what  need  has  he  of  the 
prescriptions  of  Rome  ? 

.  •*  For  this  reason,"  says  Lnther,  **  I  declare  that 
neither  pope,  nor  bishop,  nor  any  othi^  man  living, 
has  anthority  to  impose  the  least  thing  upon  a  Christian 
without  his  own  consent.  Whatever  is  done  other- 
wise, is  done  by  an  arbitrary  assumption.!  We  are 
iiee  from  all  men.  The  vow  which  we  have  made  in 
baptism  is 'of  itself  sufiicient,  and  more  than  we  can 
•ver  fulfil.^  All  other  vows,  then,  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Let  whoever  enters  into  the  priesthood,  or  joins 
«  monastic  order,  be  assured  that  the  labours  of  a 
monk  or  of  a  priest,  however  arduous,  differ  in  no  re- 
spect, as  to  their  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  those 
on  a  peasant  working  in  his  field,  or  of  a  woman  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  her  house  II  God  esteems  all 
things  according  to  the  faith  whence  they  proceed. 
And  it  often  happens  that  the  simple  labour  of  a  serv- 
ing man  or  woman  is  more  aceeptable  to  God  than 

*P8patvs  est  tobiuta  venatto  Bomani  epitoopL    (L.lDpp. 

latiL64.)  r        tr       y         vr 

I  Sictit  enln  verbum  Dai  potans  est  dem  lonaft,  etiam  impii 
cor  immutare,  quod  non  minus  imdum  et  incapax  qoain  ullttt 
parrulus,  ita  per  orationem  Ecclesie  offerentii  et  eredentis, 
pamilus  fide  infusa  mntatur,  maadatur  et  renovator.  (L. 
Opp.Ut.ii.77.) 

X  Dico  itamie,  tieqne  papa,  neque  epiacopus,  neque  nUuii 
honinvmhabetjoi  unins  lyllabn  consutueodsB  super  Chriit- 
ianum  hominem,  nisi  id  fiat  (^usdem  ooniensu ;  quidquld 
aliter  fit,  tyrannico  tpiritu  fit    (lb.  77.) 

^Oe&erali  edicto  toilere  vota— abunde  enira  Tovimaa  in  b^p- 
UsBio,  et  plus  quam  ponimus  implere.    (lb.  78.) 

I  Opara  quantum  libet  tacra  at  ardua  rBlieiotorum  et  sacer. 
dotnm,in  ocuiit  Dei  pronus  nihil  diitare  aaoperibus  mstici 
hi  agro  laboraatia  ant  muBeris  In  domo  sua  cnrantis.    (lb.) 
T 


the  fastings  and  works  of  a  monk,  because  in  these 
last  faith  is  wanting.  Chriatian  people  are  the  true 
people  of  God,,  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  there 
stripped  of  what  they  had  acquired  by  their  baptism." 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  religious  revolu- 
tion, we  are  relating,  was  accomplished.  The  neces- 
sity of  faith  was  first  established,  and  then  the  Reform- 
ers applied  it  to  demolish  and  bring  to  dust  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions.  It  was  with  that  power,  which 
is  of  God,  and  which  can  remove  mountains,  that  they 
advanced  against  so  maf^  errors.  These  words  of 
Luther,  and  many  other  similar  appeals,  circulating  far 
and  wide  through  cities,  convents,  and  country  places^ 
became  the  leaven  which  leavened  the  whole  mass. 

Luther  terminated  this  work  on  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity with  these  words  : —  ^ 

'*  I  hear  that  new  papal  excommunications  have  been 
concocted  against  me.  If  this  be  so,  this  book  mey 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  my  future  *  recantation.'  The. 
rest  will  follow  shortly,  in  proof  of  my  obedience ;  and 
the  whole  will,  by  Chriat*s  help,  form  a  collection  such 
as  Rome  has  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of." 

After  this,  all  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Pope  and  Luther  must  necessarily  have  vanished. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformer  with 
the  Churches  teaching  could  not  but  be  evident  to  the 
least  discerning.  But  at  this  very  time  fresh  negotia- 
tions had  just  commenced.  About  the  end  of  August, 
164^,  and  five  weeks  before  the  publication  of  the 
**  Babylonian  Captivity,"  the  chapter  of  the  Augustines 
was  assembled  at  Eisleben.  The  venerable  Staupits 
resigned  on  this  occasion  the  oflSce  of  Vicar -general 
of  the  order,  and  Wenceslaas  Link,  who  had  accom- 
panied Luther  to  Augsburg,  was  invested  with  that 
dignity.  The  indefatigable  Miltitz  arrived  auddenly 
during  the  sitting  of  the  chapter.*  He  waa  eagerly 
bent  on  reconciling  the  Pope  and  Luther.  His  self- 
love,  his  avarice,  but,  above  all,  his  jealousy  and  hatred^ 
were  interested  therein.  The  vain-glorious  boasting 
of  Eck  had  thrown  him  into  the  shade ;  he  knew  that 
the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  had  disparaged  him  at  Rome» 
and  he  would  Mve  made  any  sacrifice  to  baffle  the 
plots  of  his  troublesome  rival,  by  the  prompt  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  The  religious  bearing  of  the  question 
gave  him  little  or  no  concern.  One  day,  as  he  him- 
self relates,  he  was  at  table  with  the  bishop  of  Meis- 
sen ;  and  the  guests  had  drank  pretty  freely,  when  a 
new  work  of  Luther's  was  brought  in.  It  waa  opened 
and  read ;  the  bishop  went  into  a  passion  :  the  offlcial 
swore ;  but  Miltitz  laughed  heartily. f  Miltitz  dealt 
with  the  Reformation  as  a  man  of  the  world ;  Eck  as 
a  theologian. 

Stimulated  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Eck,  Miltitz  addres- 
sed to  the  chapter  of  the  Augustinee  a  discourse  de- 
livered with  a  very  marked  Italian  accent,^  thinking  by 
this  means,  to  impose  upon  his  good  countrymen. 
**  The  whole  order  of  the  Augustines  is  compromised 
in  this  affair,"  aaid  he :  "  Point  out  to  me,  I  pray  you, 
some  means  of  restraining  Luther."^  "  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  doctor,"  answered  the  fathers^ 
"  and  we  should  not  know  what  advice  to  give  you." 
They  rested  their  answer,  doubtless,  on  the  fact  of 
Luther  having  been  released  by  Staupitz  at  Aupburg 
from  his  obligations  aa  concerned  their  order.  Miltitz 
persisted.  **  Let  a  deputation  of  this  venerable  chap- 
ter wait  on  Luther,  and  request  hidi  to  write  a  letter 

*  Nondum  tot  presras  difllcultstibos  an iiBom  desponderat 
MiltitiuB— dignus  profeoto  non  mediocri  laude.  (Pauavieinit 
1.  60.) 

t  Der  Bischof  entrustet,  der  Official  geflnohet,  et  aber  gela- 
chet  habe  (Sackend.  p.  986.) 

X  Orationem  habnit  italica  pnmontiatlone  rsstitaa^  (L 
Epp.  L  483.) 

\ Petans oonsillmn  super m» compcseendo.    (lUd) 
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io  Um  Pope,  tssnring  him  thtt  he  hit  never  laid  any 
ploU  acainst  his  person. *  That  will  suffice  to  terminate 
the  a&ir."  The  chapter  yielded  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Nuncio,  and  commiiuioned,  doubtless  at  his  desire, 
Staupitz  the  late  Vicar-general,  and  Link  his  succes- 
eor,  to  confer  with  Lather.  The  deputation  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Wittemberg,  bearing  a  letter  from  Miltitz, 
addressed  to  the  doctor,  and  full  of  expressions  of  hieh 
respect.  "  There  was  no  time  to  lose,*'  said  he,  "  the 
thunder  already  suspended  ever  the  head  of  the  Refor- 
mer, was  about  to  burst ;  and  then  all  would  be  OYer.*' 

Neither  Luther  nor  the  deputies,  who  were  favour- 
able to  his  opiuions,t  entertained  a  hope  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  writing  to  the  Pope.  But  this  in 
itself  was  a  reason  for  not  refusing  compliance  with 
the  sugi^tion.  The  letter  could  but  be  a  matter  of 
form  which  would  make  still  more  apparent  the  justice 
jof  Luther's  cause.  '*  The  Italian  of  Saxony  (Miltitz,**) 
thought  Luther,  "has  doubtless  his  own  private  in- 
terest in  view  in  making  this  request.  Well,  be  it  so  ; 
I  will  write  in  strict  conformity  with  truth,  that  I  have 
never  entertained  any  design  sgainst  the  Pope's  person. 
I  must  be  on  my  guard,  and  not  be  too  stern  in  my 
hostility  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Yet  it  shall  be  sprinkled 
with  salt.'^l 

But  shortly  after  this,  the  doctor  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  bull  in  Germany ;  on  the  3d  of  October,  he 
declared  to  Spalatin  that  he  would  not  write  to  nhe 
Pope,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  published 
his  book  on  the  ''  Babylonian  Captivity."  Still  Miltitz 
was  not  disheartened. — His  wish  to  humble  Eck,  made 
him  dream  of  impossibiliues.  Oq  the  2d  of , October 
be  hsd  written  in  full  conndenceto  tho  Elector  :  '*  All 
will  go  well ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  any  linger 
delay  paying  me  the  pension  which  you  and  your 
brother  have  allowed  me  for  some  years  past.  I  must 
have  money  to  gain  new  friends  at  Rome.  Write  to 
the  Pope,  present  the  young  cardinals,  his  relations, 
with  gold  and  silver  pieces  ot  yoor  Electoral  High- 
ness's  coin,  and  add  some  for  me ;  for  I  have  been 
robbed  of  what  you  had  siven  roe."^ 

Even  after  Luther  had  heard  of  the  bull,  the  intrigu- 
ing Miltitz  was  not  discouraged.  He  requested  a 
conference  with  Luther  at  Lichtenberg.  The  Elector 
•ordered  the  latter  to  repair  thither. II  But  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  the  affectionate  Melancthon,  opposed  his 
aoiog.T  **  What,*'  thought  they,  "  at  the  moment  of 
the  appearance  of  the  bull  which  enjoins  all  to  seize 
Lather,  thst  he  may  be  taken  to  Rome,  shall  be  accept 
«  conference,  in  a  secluded  place,  with  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  1  Is  it  not  clear  that  Dr.  Eck,  not  being  able 
to  approach  the  Reformer,  because  he  has  made  his 
hatred  too  public,  the  crafty  chamberlain  has  under- 
taken to  snare  Luther  in  his  toils  1" 

These  fears  could  not  restrain  the  doctor  of  Wittem- 
berg. The  Prince  had  commanded,  and  he  resolved 
to  obey.  "  I  am  setting  out  for  Lichtenberg,"  he  wrote 
•on  the  llth  of  October,  to  the  chaplain :  "  Pray  for 
me."  His  friends  would  not  desert  him.  On  the 
tame  day,  toward  evening,  Luther  entered  Lichten- 
berg on  horsoback,  surrounded  by  thirty  horsemen, 
Among  whom  was  Melancthon.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Pope's  Nuncio  arrived,  attended  only  by  four  per- 
sons.** Might  not  this  modest  escort  be  a  stratagem 
to  inspire  Luther  |nd  his  friends  with  confidence  ? 

*  Nihil  me  in  penonam  luam  faiua  moHtum.    (Ibid  494.) 
t  Quibas  omnibua  caina  mea  non  dispiioet.    (Ibid  486.) 
1  Aspergetur  tamen  sale  luo.    (L  £pp.  i.  486.) 
^  Den  Pabst's  Mepoten,  zwei  oder  drei  Chmrursliehe  Oold 
aad  Silber«utcke,  za  verehren.   (Ssckend.  p.  367.) 
I  Siout  princepa  orWnaviL    (L.  Epp.  i.  465.) 
Invito  draceptore  (Melancthon)  nesclo  quanta  metnente. 


<^y. 


Jener  tod  mshr  als  dreissig,  dieser  aber  kanm  nut  vier 
Mudsn  begleitet    (Seckend.  p.  96&) 


iCtitz  was  urgent  m  his  solicitations ;  he  assured 
Luther  that  thf  Hlame  would  be  thrown  on  Eck,  and 
his  foolish  boastmA  *  and  that  all  would  be  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  botn  parties.  "  Well !"  answered 
Luther,  "  I  offer  to  keep  silence  for  the  future,  if  my 
adversaries  will  but  do  the  same.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  maintain  it."t  ^ 

Miltitz  was  overjoyed.  He  accompanied  Luther  as 
far  as  Wittemberg.  The  Reformer  and  the  Papal 
Nuncio  entered  the  city  side  by -side,  while  Dr.  £ck 
was  drawing  near  it,  holding,  in  menacing  hands,  the 
formidable  bull,  which  it  was  hoped,  would  extinguish 
the  Reformation.  "  We  shall  bring  (he  affair  to  a 
happy  issue,"  wrote  Miltitz  forthwith  to  the  Elector : 
*'  thank  the  Pope  for  his  rose,  and  send  at  the  same 
time  forty  or  fifty  florins  to  the  cardinal  Quatuor  Sane- 
tortfm."t 

Luther,  in  fulfilment  of  hia  promise,  was  to  write  to 
the  Pope.  Before  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Rome, 
he  reaolved  once  more  to  address  to  her  some  weighty 
and  salutary  truths.  His  letter  may  perhaps  be  regard- 
ed by  some  as  a  mere  caustic  composition,  a  bitter  and 
insulting  satire ;  but  thia  would  be  to  misuke  his 
feelings.  It  was  his  conviction  that  to  Rome  were  to 
be  attributed  all  the  ills  of  ChristendoiQ  :  bearing  that 
in  view,  his  words  are,  not  insults,  but  solemn  warn- 
ings. The  more  he  loves  Leo,  the  more  he  loves  the 
church  of  Christ ;  he  resolves  therefore  to  disclose  the 
greatness  of  the  evil.  The  energy  of  his  affection 
may  be  inferred  from  the  strength  of  bis  expressions.. 
The  moment  is  arrived  for  heavy  blows.  He  reminds 
us  of  a  propheii  for  the  last  time,  traversing  the  citjr, 
reproaching  it  with  all  its  abominations,  revealing  to  it 
the  judgments  of  the  Eternal,  and  crying  aloud :  "  Yet 
a  few  days  !" — The  following  is  the  letter : 
«  "  To  the  most  Holy  Father  in  God,  Leo  X.,  Pope 
of  Rome,  all  happiness  and  prqsperity  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

"  From  the  midst  of  this  violent  contest,  which,  for 
these  three  years  past,  I  have  waged  with  abandoned 
men,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sometimes  turning  my  eyes 
toward  you,  O  Leo,  Most  Holy  Father  in  God !  And 
although  the  madness  of  your  impiuus  parasites  has 
compelled  me  to  sppeal  from  your  sentence  to  a  future 
Council,  my  heart  has  never  been  turned  away  from 
your  Holiness ;  and  I  have  never  ceased,  by  prayers 
and  sighs,  to  pray  to  God  for  your  prosperity,  and  for 
that  of  your  pontificate.^ 

*'I  have  attacked,  it  is  true,  some  anti-christian 
doctrines,  and  I  have  inflicted  some  deep  wounds  on 
my  adversaries  on  account  of  their  impiety.  I  cannot 
regret  this,  for  I  have,  in  this,  Christ  for  an  example; 
Of  what  use  is  salt,  if  it  hath  lost  its  savour  1  or  the 
sword-blade,  if  it  doth  not  cut  T II  Cursed  is  he  who 
doth  the  Lord's  work  coldly.  O  roost  excellent  Leo, 
far  from  having  conceived  any  evil  design  against  you, 
I  wish  you  the  most  precious  blessings  Tor  all  eternity. 
One  thing  only  have  I  done.  I  have  defended  the 
word  of  truth.  I  am  ready  to  give  way  to  every  one, 
in  everything ;  but  as  regards  that  Word,  I  will  not 
—I  cannot  abandon  it.T  He  who  expecU  otberwiee 
of  me,  mistakes  me. 

**  It  is  true  that  I  have  attacked  the  court  of  Rome ; 
but  neither  yourself,  nor  any  man  upon  earth,  can  deny 
that  the  corruption  of  that  court  is  greater  than  that  of 

*  Totmn  pondui  in  Eccinm  Torsurua.    (L.  Epp.  L  496.) 
f  Ut  nihil  videar  omlttere  quod  in  me  ad  pacem  quoqno 
modo  facere  possit.    (L.  Epp.  1.  496.) 
t  Seckend.  p.  369. 
§  Ut  non  totis  viribas,  sednlii  atque  <^nantum  in  me  '^t  m- 


Q«a 
mebnndif  precibnt  apud  Deum  quesienm. 

II  Qaid  proderit  saf   '  '      ' 

cedat?    (Ibid.  499.) 

T  Ve- 
Epp.  L 


II  Qaid  im^derit  saf^  li  non  mordeat  ?    Quid  oi  glaJii,  si  i 


T  Verbum  deserera  et  n^are  nee  possum,  nsc  vole.    (L* 
499.) 
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J9odom  or  Gomomh,  tnd  that  there  is  no  hope  left  of 
■caring  its  impiety.  Trae,  I  have  been  filled  with  hor- 
ror, twholding  that,  in  your  name,  the  poor  of  Christ's 
£ock  were  deceiTed.  I  have  opposed  this,  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  it ;  not  that  1  dream  of  effecting 
anything  in  this  Babylon  of  confusion,  against  the  op-, 
position  of  sycophants ;  but  I  am  debtor  to  my  brethren, 
that,  if  possible,  some  of  them  may  escape  these  ter- 
rible scourges. 

**  You  know  that  Rome,  for  many  years  past,  has 
inundated  the  world  with  everything  destructive  to 
soul  and  body.  The  Church  of  Rome,  formerly  pre- 
eminent for  sanctity,  is  become  a  den  of  thieves,  a 
scene  of  open  prostitution,  a  kingdom  of  death  and  hell,* 
■o  that  Antichrist  himself,  if  he  were  to  appear,  coulj 
not  increase  its  iniquity.  AU  this  is  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day.  ^ 

"  And  you,  O  Leo,  are  all  this  while  as  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves  ;  or  as  Daniel  in  th»den  of  lions ! 
Unaided,  how  can  you  resist  these  monsters  1  Perhaps 
there  may  be  three  or  four  cardinals  uniting  virtue  with 
learning.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many !  You 
will  be  taken  off  by  poison,  even  before  you  are  able 
to  apply  a  remedy.  There  is  no  hope  for  Rome ;  the 
mget  of  God  has  gone  forth,  and  will  consume  hcr.t 
She  hates  reproof,  and  dreads  reform ;  she  refuses  to 
restrain  the  madness  of  her  impiety,  and  it  may  be  said 
of  her,  as  of  her  mother :  *  We  would  have  healed 
Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed :  let  us  forsake  her!'t 
Men  looked  to  you  and  your  cardinals  to  apply  the 
care  to  all  this ;  but  the  patient  laughs  at  her  physician, 
and  the  steed  will  not  answer  to  the  reins. 

**  Fnfl  of  affection  for  you,  most  excellent  Leo,  I 
hkVB  ever  regretted  that,  formed  as  you  are  for  a  better 
ago,  yon  have  been  raised  to  the  pontificate  at  such  a 
period  as  this.  Rome  is  not  worthy  of  you,  or  of  any 
who  resemble  yon ;  she  deserves  no  other  ruler  than 
8aUn  himself.  And  truly  it  is  he,  rather  than  yourself, 
who  reigns  in  that  Babylon.  Would  to  God,  that, 
laying  aside  the  glory  which  your  enemies  extol  so 
li^hly,  yon  could  exchange  it  for  a  simple  pastorship, 
Cfr  subsist  on  your  paieraal  inheritance :  for  none  but 
judases  are  fit  for  such  state.  What  end,  then,  dear 
Ijeo  I  is  served  by  you  in  this  court  of  Rome ;  unless 
it  be  that  execrable  men  should,  under  cover  of  your 
name  and  power,  ruin  men's  fortunes,  destroy  souls, 
XBuItipIy  crimes,  and  lord  it  over  the  faith,  truth,  and 
tbe  whde  Church  of  God  1  O  Leo  !  Leo !  you  are  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men,  and  you  sit  on  the  most  pe- 
xOoos  of  all  thrones !  I  tell  you  the  truth,  because  I 
wish  you  well. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  that  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
more  corrupt  and  hateful  than  the  Roman  court  1  It 
exceeds  the  very  Turks  in  vice  and  profligacy.  Once 
aa  tbe  gate  of  heaven,  it  is  become  the  jaws  of  hell  it- 
aalf !  distending  and  kept  open  by  the  wrath  of  God,^ 
ao  that  when  I  behold  so  many  poor  creatures  throw- 
ing themselves  into  it,  I  must  needs  cry  aloud  in  the 
midst  of  this  tempest,  that  some  may  be  saved  from 
the  fnghtful  abyss. 

'*  I^is,  O  Leo,  my  Father,  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
inveighed  so  strongly  against  a  see  which  dispenses 
death  to  its  adherents.  Far  from  conspiring  against 
your  person,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  laboifring  for  your 
aafebr,  in  boldly  attacking  the  prison,  or  rather  the  hell, 
in  which  you  are  confined.  To  do  the  utmost  to  de- 
stroy the  court  of  Rome,  is  but  to  discharge  your  own 

*  Facta  Mt  — tpeluoca  latrontim  lieentioiiMima,  Inpaaar 
omnium  impudentisiimani  regnum,  peccati,  mortis  et  infiBrnL 
(Ibid.  000.) 

t  Actum  Mt  de  Romans  curia  :  perrenitin  earn  ira  Dei  us* 
gae  in  teem.    (L.  Epp.  {.  600i)  t  Jeremiah,  U.  9. 

^  OUmJaanacosli,  nunc  patens  quoddam  os  infemiet  tale  on 
quod ,  urgente  ira  Dei,  obetrui  noo  potest    (L.  Epp.  I.  Ml.) 


duty.  To  cover  it  with  shame,  is  to  honour  Christ ; 
in  a  word,  to  be  a  Christian,  is  to  be  nof  a  Roman. 

"  However,  seeins  that  I  was  losing  my  time  in  suc- 
couring the  See  of  Home,  I  sent  to  her  my  letter  of 
divorce,  saying;  Fate  well,  Rome,  *  he  that  is  unjust, 
let  him  be  tiniust  still ;  and  he  who  is  filihy,  let  him 
be  fiUhy  still  !'*  and  then,  in  silence  snd  retirement, 
applied  myself  to  tho  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Then  it  was  that  Satan  stirred  up  his  servant  John  Eck, 
a  great  enemy  of  Jesus  Clirist,  to  challenge  me  again 
to  descend  into  the  arena.  He  sboght  to  esublish  his 
own  primacy,  not  the  primacy  of  Peter !  and,  with  this 
purpose,  to  conquer  Luther,  and  lead  him  in  triumph 
to  Rome :  upon  him  must  lay  the  blame  of  the  defeat 
which  has  covered  Rome  with  shame.*' 

Luther  here  relates  what  had  passed  between  him- 
self snd  De  Vio,  Miltita,  and  Eck ;  he  then  continues : 

**  Now  then  I  come  to  you,  roost  Holy  Father,  and, 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  entreat  you  to  restrain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  enemies  of  peace.  But  I  cannot  retract  my 
doctrines.  I  cannot  consent  that  rules  of  interpretation 
should  be  imposed  on  Holy  Scripture.  The  word  of 
God,  the  source  whence  all  liberty  flo\grs,  must  be  left 
free.t  • 

"  O  Leo !  my  Father !  do  not  listen  to  the  flatterers 
who  tell  you  that  you  you  are  not  a  mere  man,  but  a 
demi-God,  and  that  you  may  rightfully  command  what- 
ever you  please.  You  aro  the  *  servant  of  tcrvanU,* 
and  the  place  where  you  are  seated  is,  of  all  places,  the 
most  dsngerous  and  the  most  miserable.  Put  no  faith 
in  those  who  exalt  you,  but  rather  in  those  who  would 
humble  you.  I  may  be  bol<^in  presuming  to  teach  so 
sublime  a  Majesty,  which  ought  to  instruct  sU  men. 
But  1  see  the  dangers  which  surround  you  at  Rome ; 
I  see  you  driven  hrst  one  way,  then  another,  on  the 
billows  of  a  raging  sea ;  and  charity  obliges  me  to  warn 
you  of  your  danger,  and  urge  you  to  provide  for  your 
safety. 

"  That  I  may  not  appear  in  your  Holiness*s  pre- 
sence empty-hsnded,  I  present  you  with  a  little  book 
which  ))as  been  dedicatecT  to  you,  and  which  will 
apprise  you  with  what  subjects  I  may  occupy  myself, 
in  case  your  flatterers  shall  permit  me.  It  is  but  a 
trifle  in  appearance,  yet  its  tontents  are  important :  for 
it  comprises  a  summary  of  the  Christian's  life.  I  am 
poor,  and  have  nothing  more  to  offer  you ;  and  indeed 
is  there  anything  voo  have  neod  of,  save  spiritual 
gifts?  I  commend  myself  to  the  remembrance  of 
your  Holiness,  praying  that  the  Lord  Jesus  may  ever 
preserve  you  !     Amen  !*' 

The  little  book  which  Luther  presented,  in  token  of 
respect,  to  the  Pope,  was  his  discourse  of  "  the  liberty 
of  the  Christian.'*  The  Reformer  shows,  incontro- 
vertibly,  in  this  treatise,  that  the  Christian,  without 
infringement  of  the  liberty  which  faith  gives  him,  may 
submit  to  every  external  ordinance,  in  a  spirit  of  liberty 
and  love.  Two  truths  are  the  basis  of  his  argument : 
*'  A  Christian  is  firee,  and  all  thinga  are  his.  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  servant,  and  subject  in  all  things  unto  alL  He 
is  free,  and  has  all  things  by  faith ;  he  is  a  subject  and 
a  servant  in  love.'* 

He  first  shows  the  power  of  faith  in  rendering  tha 
Christianize.*  ** Faith  unites  the  soul  with  Christ,  as 
a  spouse  with  her  husband,"  says  Luther  to  the  Pope. 
*'  Everything  which  Christ  has,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  believing  soul :  everything  which  the  soul  has, 
becomes  the  property  of  Christ.  Christ  possesses  all 
blessings  and  eternal  life  ;  they  are  thenceforward  the 
properly  of  the  soul.    The  soul  has  all  its  iniquitiea 

*  RerelatiOD  of  8t.  John,  xxii.  11. 

}  LegetinterpretandJverbi  Dei  non  pstior,  cum  oportsaft 
verbum,  Dei  esse  non  aUigatum,  quod  Ubertatem  dooet.  (L. 
Epp.  i.  601) 
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and  sins :  they  are  thenceforward  borne  by  Christ.  A 
blessed  exchange  commences  :  Christ  who  is  both  God 
and  man,  Christ  who  has  never  sinned,  snd  whose  holi- 
ness  is  invincible,  Christ  the  Almighty  and  Eternal, 
taJcing  to  himself  by  his  nuptial  ring  of  Faith,  all  the 
sins  of  the  believer,  those  sins  sre  Ibst  snd  abolished  in 
him ;  for  no  sins  dwell  before  his  infinite  righteousness. 
Thus  by  faith  the  belie ver^s  soul  is  delivered  from  all 
sins,  and  clothed  with  the  eternal  righteousness  of  her 
bridegroom,  Christ.  O  happy  onion  !  the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  holy  bridegroom  ukes  in  marriage  his  poor, 
gnilty,  and  despised  spouse,*  delivers  her  from  every 
evil,  and  enriches  her  with  tho  most  precious  blessings. 
— Christ,  a  king  and  a  priest,  shares  this  honour  and 
glory  with  all  Christians.  The  Christian  is  a  king,  and 
consequently  possesses  all  things ;  he  is  a  priest,  and 
conwquently  possesses  God.  And  it  is  faiths  not 
works,  which  brings  him  all  this  honour.  A  Christian 
is  free  from  all  things— above  all  things-^faith  giving 
him  richly  of  all  things !" 

In  the  second  psrt  of  his  disconrse,  Luther  presents 
the  other  side  of  the  truth.  **  Although  the  Christian 
J9  thus  made  free,  he  voluntarily  becomes  a  servant, 
that  he  may  act  towards  his  brethren  as  God  has  acted 
towards  himself  by  Jesus  ChrisU"  "  I  will  serve,'*  he 
says,  "  freely,  joyfully,  eratuitoasly,  a  Father  who  has 
thus  shed  upon  me  all  the  abundance  of  his  blessings : 
I  will  become  all  things  to  my  neighbour,  as  Christ  has 
become  all  things  for  me.'* — **  From  FotlA,"  continues 
Luther,  "  flows  the  love  of  God  ;  from  love  flows  a  life 
of  liberty,  charity,  and  joy.  O  how  noble  and  exalted 
is  the  Christian's  life !  but,  alas  I  none  know  it,  and 
none  preach  it.  By  faith  the  Christian  ascemls  to  God ; 
by  love  he  descends  to  man ;  and  yet  abides  ever  in 
God.  Such  is  true  liberty,  a  liberty  which  as  much 
sarpasses  every  other  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the 

This  was  the  woik  with  which  Lather  accompanied 
his  letter  to  Leo  X. 

While  the  Reformer  was  thus  addressing  himself  for 
the  last  time  to  the  Roman  Pontiif,  the  boll  which  ex- 
communicated him  was  ah-eady  in  the  hands  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  German  Chnreh,  and  at  the  doora  of 
Lather's  dwelling.  The  Pope  had  commissioned  two 
high  functionaries  of  his  court,  Carracioli  and  Aleander, 
to  carry  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  desiring  him 
to  see  to  its  execution.  But  Eck  himself  appeared  in 
Saxony  as  herald  and  agent  in  the  great  effort  of  the 
Pontiff.  The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  had  better  op- 
portonities  than  any  other  of  knowing  the  foree  of  Lu- 
ther's blows  ;  he  had  seen  the  dsnger,  and  had  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand  to  support  the  tottering  oower  of  Rome. 
He  imsgined  himself  the  Atlas  destineo  to  bear  ap  on 
his  robust  shooldera  the  old  Roman  world,  which  was 
ready  to  crumble  into  ruin.  Elated  with  the  success 
of  his  journey  to  Rome,  proud  of  the  commission  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  of  the 
bull  he  bore  in  his  hands,  and  which  contained  the 
condemnation  of  his  anconqoenble  rival,  his  present 
mission  was  in  his  eyes  a  greater  triumph  than  all  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  Hungary,  in  Bavaria,  in 
Lombardy,  and  Saxony,  and  from  which  he  had  previ- 
ously derived  so  much  credit.  But  all  this  pride  was 
about  to  be  humbled.  By  entrusting  to  Eck  the  pub- 
lication of  the  boll,  the  Pope  had  committed  an  error 
which  was  destined  to  destroy  its  impression.  So 
marked  a  distinction,  granted  to  a  man  who  did  not 
hold  any  elevated  rank  in  the  Church,  offended  minds 
that  were  susceptible  of  offence.  The  Roman  Bishops, 
accustomed  to  receive  the  bolls  of  the  Pope  direct, 

•  W  nun  das  nisht  eine  frohUche  Vlrtfaschaft,  da  der  rei- 
Ae,  sdls,  Crsmme  Bcftutteam  Chitetas,  dai  arme.  veraehtete, 
MssnihrlAiiiMrfikc^iiimt.    iU  Opp.  (L.)  xvii  885.) 


took  it  amiss  that  the  present  boll  should  be  poblisbed 
in  their  dioceses  by  this  unexpected  Nuncio.  The 
nation,  which  had  ridiculed  the  pretetuled  victor  in  tba 
conferences  at  lisipsic,  when  he  tied  to  July,  saw,  with 
astonishment  and  indignation,  the  samo  person  reappear 
on  this  side  the  Alps,  armed  with  the  insignia  of  a 
pontifical  Nuncio,  and  with  power  to  crush  men  whom 
it  held  in  honour.  Lather  regarded  this  seuteoce, 
conveyed  to  him  by  his  implacable  advenaiy,  as  an 
act  of  personal  vindictive  ness.  This  condemnation 
appeared  to  him,  says  Pallavicini,  as  the  concealed 
poniard  of  a  mortal  enemy,  and  not  the  lawful  axe  d 
a  Roman  lictor.*  Accordingly,  this  writing  was  con- 
sidered, not  ss  the  boll  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  bat 
as  the  bull  of  Dr.  Eck.  Thus  the  force  of  the  blow 
WM  broken  by  the  very  motives  which  had  provoked 
it. 

Tho  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  repaired  in  haste 
to  Saxony.  It  was  there  that  he  had  given  battle,  it 
was  there  that  he  wished  to  parade  his  victory.  }fo 
succeeded  in  getting  the  bull  posted  up  at  Meissen,  at 
Merseburg,  and  at  Brandenburg,  toward  the  end  of 
September.  But  in  the  firat  of  these  towns  it  was 
placarded  in  a  place  where  nobody  could  read  it,  and 
the  bishops  of  these  three  dioceses  were  in  no  haste 
to  pablish  it.  His  great  protector,  Doke  Qeoige  him- 
self, foriiade  the  council  of  Leipsic  to  make  it  pablie 
before  they  had  received  the  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Merseburg,  and  this  order  did  not  arrive  till  the  follow* 
ing  year.  **  These  difficulties  are  but  for  form's  sake, '^ 
thought  Eck  at  fint ;  for  in  other  respects  eveiything 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him.  Duke  Geoi^e  sent  him  e 
gilt  cup  and  a  few  ducaU ;  Miltits  himMl(^  who  bid 
hastened  to  Leipaie  on  hearing  that  his  rival  was  ar* 
rived,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  two  Legatee  wete 
fond  of  the  Inxariea  of  the  uUe,  and  Miltiti  tbOQ|^t 
that  ha  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  soand- 
ing  Dr.  Eck  than  over  their  wine.  "  When  he  had 
drunk  pretty  freely,"  aaya  the  Pope's  cfaamberiain,  **  Im 
beffan  to  boaat  above  measare ;  he  displayed  his  ball, 
and  told  how  ho  had  planned  to  bring  that  inaolent  fel- 
low, Martin,  to  reaaon."t  But  it  was  not  long  befoie 
the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  occasion  to  obserre  thai 
the  wind  was  taming.  A  great  change  had  been  ef- 
feeted  at  Leipsie  within  a  year.t  On  St.  Michad'a 
day,  some  students  posted,  in  ten  different  places^ 
placards  wherein  the  new  Nuncio  was  keenly  attacked. 
Taking  the  alarm,  he  sooght  refuge  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Paul,  where  Tetzel  had  already  found  an  asylon^ 
refused  all  visits,  and  obtained  from  the  prior  a  promise 
that  his  juvenile  opponents  should  be  called  to  accoant 
But  poor  Eck  gained  little  by  this.  The  stodeale 
compNDsed  a  ballad  upon  him,  and  sung  it  in  the  street*. 
Eck  overheard  it  from  his  seclusion.  At  this  all  hit 
coorege  vanished,  and  the  formidable  champion  trem- 
bled in  eveiy  limb.  Threatening  letters  poured  in  opon 
him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  students  srrived  from  Wit* 
tembetg,  loudly  exclaiming  against  the  Papal  envoy. 
The  poor  Nuncio  could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  I  do  not  wiah  him  to  be  killed,**^  said  Lather, 
"but  I  hope  his  designs  will  be  frustrated."  Eck 
quitted  bis  retreat  by  night,  retired  clandestinely  from 
Leipsic,  and  sought  to  conceal  himself  at  doboi^. 
Miltitz,  who  relates  the  circamstance,  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  it  ev^n  more  than  the  Reformer.  But  hia  tri- 
umph did  not  laat  long.     The  chamberlain's  plans  of 

Non  tanqnam  a  seeuri  kaitinil  Uetsris,  ssd  telo  inftpstwt* 
mihottis.    (Pallavioini,  i.  74!) 

f  Nachdcm  (writea  MittiCz)  sr  nan  tapfer  getninken  hatte^ 

mg  er  ffleieh  an  trefBieh  von  sainer  Ordrs  tu  prEklen,  in. 
(Secksnd.  p.  3S8.) 

t  Longealiam&cieanetmsnteniLipuMetimiavs&irsviam 
ipermitet.    (L.  Epp.  i.  409.) 

^  Nollem  eom  oocidi,  qnanqnsm  optes|  fjns  oooiiUa  iRlta 
fieri.    (L.  EpB.  t.  483.)  "^ 
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coBciliation  all  failed;  and  his  end  was  defijlorable, 
baTing,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  fallen  into  the 
Rhine,  at  Mentz. 

Bj  degrees  Eck  resumed  courage.  He  repaired  to 
Erforth,  where  the  theologians  hu  shown  more  than 
ODO  mark  of  their  jealousy  of  the  Wittemberg  doctor. 
He  required  that  this  bull  should  be  published  in  that 
ci^  ;  but  the  students  seized  the  copies,  tore  them  in 
pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  river,  saying,  **  Since 
It  is  a  bubble,  let  us  see  it  float!'**  •«  Now,'*  said 
Ijuther,  on  hearing  of  this,  **  the  paper  of  the  pope  is 
truly  a  bubble,  (fru^/o.)"  Eck  did  not  dare  to  show 
himself  at  Wittemberg ;  he  sent  the  bull  to  the  prior, 
menacing  him,  if  it  were  not  complied  with,  with  the 
Yuin  of  the  university.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
Duke  J6hn,  brother  and  colleague  of  Frederic.  **  Do 
not  take  my  proceeding  amiss,*'  said  he,  *'  for  I  am 
contending  for  the  faith,  and  my  task  costs  me  much 
care  and  labour,  as  well  as  money.'^f  The  prior  de- 
clared that,  not  having  received  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
accompanying  the  bull,  he  must  object  to  publish  it, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers. 
Such  was  ths  reception  which  the  condemnation  of 
the  Reformer  met  with  from  the  learned  world 

"Whiie  the  bull  was  producing  this  violent  agitation 
in  the  minds  of  the  Uermans,  a  solemn  voice  was 
raised  in  another  country  of  Europe.  One  who  dis- 
cerned the  extensive  schism  the  pope's  bull  would 
cause  in  the  church,  stood  forth  to  utter  a  word  of 
warning,  and  to  defend  the  Reformer.  This  was  the 
same  Swiss  priest  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
Ulric  Zwingle,  who,  without  any  communication  or 
previous  friendship  with  Luiher,  pot  forth  a  tract,  re- 
plete with  discretion  and  dignity,  and  the  earliest  of 
Lis  numerous  writing^.!  A  iraterual  affection  seemed 
to  attract  him  toward  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg. 
**  The  piety  of  the  pontiff,"  he  said,  **  requires  of  him 
that  he  should  joyfully  sacrifice  his  dearest  interests  to 
the  glorv  of  Christ,  his  king,  and  to  the  general  peace 
of  the  church.  Nothing  is  more  derogatory  to  his  true 
dignity,  than  the  having  recourse  only  to  rewards  and 
terrors  for  its  defence.  The  writings  of  Luther  had 
not  even  been  read,  before  he  was  decried  among  the 
people  as  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  even  as  anti- 
Christ  himself.  None  gave  him  warning,  no  one  re- 
futed him.  He  requested  a  discussion,  and  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  condemn  him.  The  bull  that  has 
been  issued  against  him,  is  disapproved  even  by  those 
who  respect  the  pope*s  authority  ;  for  they  discern,  in 
•very  part  of  it,  traces  of  the  impotent  hatred  of  a  few 
monks,  and  not  the  mildness  of  a  pontiff,  who  should  be 
the  vicar  of  a  Saviour  full  of  charity.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  current  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  has  greatly  degenerated,  and  that  a  visible  and 
signal  restoration  of  laws  and  public  morals  is  requi- 
site.^ Consult  all  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  more  perfect  their  sincerity 
and  their  attachment  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the 
less  are  they  stumbled  by  (he  books  of  Luiher.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  not  confess  that  these  books  have 
made  him  a  better  man.lj  although,  perhajis,  there  may 
be  some  parts  not  to  be  approved.     Let  men  of  pure 

«  A  skndiosis  diacerpka  et  in  aqvsm  projects,  dicentibna : 
Balls  est,  in  aqossinstet!    (Ibid.  MO.) 
'"         I  Ml 


J  Mit  viel  Aiuhe,  Arbeit,  iind  Kosteo.    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xvii, 

}  Ceniiliiim  oiHiiBcIsm  ex  animo  cvpientis  esM  consultnm 
«t  pontifiois  dignitati,  et  Christiana  reUgionif  tranquillitati. 
{ZwingUi  Op«ra,  eurant.    Schulero  St  Schulthessio,  ill.  1— 

S  Mnltiim  dagenerasse  ab  Ilia  dneera  Chriitl  evsngeliea 
doetiina,  adso  nt  nemo  non  fateatur  opai  esse  publics  aliqua 
et  iniigni  lagnm  lo  aoram  instauratjone.    (Ibid.  8.) 

INssM  wm  ftttstor  se  ex  iUius  UbriaftctusB  siie  melioran. 


doctrine,  and  of  acknowledged  probity,  be^  selected ;  let 
three  princes,  above  all  suspicion,  the  emperor  Charlea, 
the  Kio^  of  England,  ana  the  King  of  Hungary,  ap- 
point srbitrstors ;  and  let  the  arbitrators  read  the  writ- 
mgs  of  Luther ;  let  htm  be  heard  in  person,  and  let 
whatever  they  shall  determine  be  ratified.  "  Nix^otfiro 
i  rot)  Xfiaroi  iraiSiiOKoi  a}^eia  .^'* 

This  suggestion,  proceeding  from  Switzerland,  was 
not  attended  to.  It  was  necessary  that  the  great  di- 
vorce should  take  place ;  it  was  needful  that  Christen- 
dom should  be  rent ;  the  remedy  for  the  evils  that  op- 
pressed it  was  to  bo  discovered  in  its  very  wounds. 

And,  indeed,  what  importance  could  be  atucbed  to 
this  resisunce,  on  the  part  of  a  few  students,  priors, 
and  priests  1  If  the  strong  arm  of  Charles  V.  should 
unite  with  the  power  of  the  pope,  will  they  not,  toge- 
ther, suflSce  to  crush  all  these  scholars  and  grammari- 
ans 1  Will  any  be  able  to  withstand  the  combined 
power  of  the  Pontiff  of  Christendom  and  of  the  Emperac 
of  the  West  1  The  blow  is  struck,  Luther  is  excom- 
municated ;  the  Gospel  seems  lost !  At  this  iwfttl 
crisis,  the  Reformer  ooes  not  di^ise  from  himself 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  in  which  he  is  placed.  He 
looks  for  support  from  above ;  and  preparea  to  receive, 
as  from  the  band  of  the  Lord  himself,  the  blow  which 
seems  about  to  crush  him.  The  thoughts  of  his  soul 
were  gathered  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  What  is 
abou»  to  happen,"  said  he,  *'  I  know  not,  nor  do  I 
care  to  know,  assured  as  I  am  that  He  who  sits  on  the 
throne  of  heaven  has,  from  all  eternity,  foreseen  the 
beginning,  the  progreesy  and  the  end  of  this  affair. 
Let  the  blow  light  where  it  may,  I  am  without  fear. 
Not  so  much  as  a  leaf  falls  without  the  will  of  our  Fa- 
ther. How  much  rather  will  he  care  for  us !  It  is  a 
light  thing  to  die  for  the  Word,  since  the  Word  which 
wss  made  flesh  hsth  himself  died.  If  we  die  with  hii9, 
we  shall  live  with  him  ;  and,  passing  tbroogh  that 
which  he  has  passed  through  before  us,  we  shall  be 
where  he  is,  and  dwell  with  nim  for  ever."t  At  timee, 
however,  Luther  was  unable  to  repress  his  contempt 
for  the  devices  of  his  enemies,  ana  we  find  in  him  a 
recurrence  of  that  mixture  of  sublimity  and  irony  which 
characterised  his  writings.  "  I  know  nothing  of  £ck*s 
movements,"  said  he.  **  except  that  he  has  arrived 
with  a  long  beard,  a  long  bull,  and  a  loog  purse :  but 
IlsughathisbuU."} 

It  was  on  the  third  of  October  that  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  papal  rescript.  **  At  last,  then, 
this  Roman,  bull  has  come  to  hand,"  said  be,  ^*  I  des- 
pise it,  snd  resist  it  as  impious,  fslse,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  Eck.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  is  there- 
in condemned.  No  reasons  are  given  in  it.  I  am  cited 
to  sppesr,  not  that  I  may  be  heard,  but  that  I  may  re- 
cant. I  will  treat  it  as  a  foraerv,  although  I  believe  it 
to  be  genuine.  Oh !  that  Charles  the  FTfth  would  act 
as  s  man !  Oh !  that  for  the  love  of  Christ  he  would 
bumble  these  demons.^  I  glory  in  the  prospect  of 
suffering  for  the  best  of  causes.  Already  I  feel  in  my 
heart  more  libertv  ;  for  I  now  know  that  the  pope  is 
anti- Christ,  and  that  his  chair  is  that  of  SaUn  himself." 
It  was  not  merely  in  Saxony  that  the  thunders  of 
Rome  had  awakened  apprehension.  A  privste  family 
in  Suabia,  which  had  been  neutral  in  the  con  teat,  found 
its  peace  suddenly  disturbed.  Bilibald  Pirckheinier, 
of  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  age,  who  had  lost  his  beloved  wife,  Crescentis, 
soon  after  their  union,  was  joined  in  the  closest  bonds 


*  **  May  the  doctrine  and  troth  of  Chriit  gain  the  victory !" 

i  Parum  est  nos  proverbo  mori,  cum  ipaiua  Inoanaatnm  pro 
nooii  prius  mortuum  sit.    (Ep.  i.  490  ) 

X  Veni«e  eum  barbatam,  bullatam,  numnatiuB— Bldebo  et 
ego  btttlam  tive  ampullam.    (Ibid.  488.) 

k  UUaam  Carolss  vir  oisst,  et  nio  Cuiato  kos 
grsdacecor.    Ohld.lM^    Digitize'd  by 
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of  affectioiK  with  his  two  Toang  Bitten,  Charitaa,  Ab- 
bess of  St.  Claire,  and  Clara,  a  nun  in  the  same  con- 
Tent.  These  two  young  ladies  served  God  in  solitude, 
tnd  divided  their  time  between  study,  attendance  on 
the  poor,  and  meditation  on  eternity.  Bilibald,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  state,  sought  relaxation 
from  public  duties,  in  the  correspondence  which  he  kept 
up  with  them.  They  were  learned,  read  Latin,  and 
studied  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  but  nothing  was  so 
dear  to  them  as  the  holy  Scriptures.  They  had  never 
had  any  other  instructor  than  their  brother.  The  let- 
ters of  Charitas  are  distingoished  by  delicacy  and  ami- 
able feelings.  Full  of  tender  affection  for  Bilibald,  she 
dreaded  the  least  daneer  that  approached  him.  Pirck- 
beimer,  to  re-assure  this  timid  spirit,  composed  a  dia- 
logue, between  Charitas  and  Veritas,  (Charity  and 
Truth,)  in  which  Veritas  endeavours  to  strengthen 
Charitas.*  Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  or  more 
fitted  to  console  an  affectionate  and  anxious  heart. 

What  must  have  been  the  dismay  of  Charitas,  when 
a  rumour  wss  spread  that  the  name  of  Bilibald  was 
posted  up  immediately  under  the  Pope*s  bull  in  coh- 
junction  with  the  name  of  Luther.  In  fact,  Eck,  urged 
on  by  blind  fuiy,  had  associated  with  Luther  six  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Germany ;  namefy, 
Carlstadt,  F^ldkirchen,  and  Egranus,  who  cared  very 
little  for  his  proceedings,  and  Adelmann,  Pirckheimer, 
and  his  friend  Spongier,  whose  position  as  public  func- 
tionaries rendered  them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  reproach. 
The  agitation  was  great  in  the  convent  of  St.  Claire. 
How  could  the  disgrace  of  Bilibald  be  endured  1 
Nothing  is  more  painful  to  relatives  than  such  trials. 
Pirckheimer  and  Spenffler  wrote  to  the  Pope,  affirming 
that  they  adhered  to  Uie  doctrines  of  Luther  only  so 
far  as  they  were  in  conformity  with  the  Christian  faith. 
Revenge  and  anger  had  been  evil  counsellors  to  Eck. 
The  reputation  of  Bilibald  and  his  friends  brought  the 
bull  against  them  into  discredit ;  and  their  character 
and  their  numerous  connections  increased  the  general 
irritation. 

Luther  at  first  pretended  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  bull.  **  I  find,"  said  he,  in  his  first  writing  he 
put  forth,  "  that  Eck  has  brought  from  Rome  another 
bull,  which  is  so  like  himself,  that  it  might  be  named 
Doctor  Eck — so  full  is  it  of  falsehood  and  error.  He 
gives  out  tliat  it  is  the  Pope's  doing ;  whereas  it  is  a 
mere  piece  of  deception."  Having  alleffed  reasons 
for  bis  doubts,  Luther  ends  by  saying :  "I  require  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  the  seal,  and  strings,  the  very 
words  and  signaturo  of  the  bull,  in  a  word,  every  thing 
belonging  to  it ;  otherwise  I  will  not  care  one  straw 
for  these  outcries.'^f 

But  no  one,  not  even  Luther  himself,  doubted  that 
the  boll  was.  the  Pope's.  Germany  waited  to  see  what 
the  Reformer  would  do.  Would  he  stand  firm  ?  All 
eyes  were  turned  toward  Wittemberg.  Luther  did 
not  keep  them  long  in  suspense.  He  answered  by  a 
tremenoous  discharge  of  artillery,  publishing,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1520,  his  work  "  Against  the  Bull  of 
anti-Christ.*' 

**  What  numberless  enors  and  frauds,"  said  h^ 
«  have  crept  in  among  the  poor  deluded  people  under 
cover  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretended  infaliibilitv  pf 
the  Pope !  bow  many  souls  have  thus  been  lost !  how 
much  blood  shed!  how  many  niordcrs  committed! 
how  many  kingdoms  laid  waste !" 

**  I  can  discern  all  the  difference,"  said  he,  ironically, 
**  between  skill  and  malice,  and  I  care  very  little  for 
nalice  so  unskilful.  To  bam  books  is  an  act  so  easy 
that  won  ehiMren  may  perfonn  it ;  bow  Biach  more 

*IWiainsMOm.  Franeef. 
tOdsmkhtsmlEMitaettgibML   CL.Off.CDxTtt.aM.) 


then  the  Holy  Father  and  his  iUostrioos  doetora.  *  On* 
would  have  looked  for  some  more  cunning  move. 
Besides,  for  ought  I  care,  let  them  destroy  my  works  f 
I  desire  nothing  better ;  for  all  I  wantedf  was  to  lead 
Christians  to  the  Bible,  that  they  might  afterward  throw 
away  my  writings. f  Great  God,  if  we  had  bat  a  right 
understanding  oT  the  Holy  Scriptures,  what  need  would 
there  be  of  my  book  t  By  God's  grace,  I  am  free,  and 
bulls  can  neither  soothe  nor  intimidate  me.  My 
strength  and  my  consolation  are  in  a  place  where 
neither  men  nor  devils  can  ever  reach  them." 

The  tenth  proposition  of  Lather,  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  was  couched  in  these  terms :  "  A  man's  sins 
are  not  pardoned,  unless  he  believes  that  they  are  par- 
doned when  the  priest  pronounces  absolution."  The 
Pope,  by  condemning  tins  proposition,  denied  that  faith 
was  necessary  in  the  sacrament.  "They  pretend,'* 
exclaims  Luther,  "  that  we  are  not  to  believe  that  our 
sins  are  pardoned,  when  we  are  absolved  by  the  priest. 
What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  Hear  now,  O !  Christians, 
this  great  news  from  Rome.  Condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced against  that  article  of  whic&  we  profess  when 
we  ssy  *  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  remission  of  sins.'  If  I  knew  that 
the  'Pope  had  really  issued  this  bull  at  Rome,"  (which 
he  did  not  doubt,)  "  and  that  it  had  not  been  forged 
by  that  arch-liar,  Eck,  I  would  proclaim  to  all  Christians, 
that  the^  ought  to  hold  the  Pope  as  the  very  anti-Christ 
the  Scripture  speaks  of.  And  if  he  would  not  cease 
from  thus  publicly  proscribing  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
then  ...  let  the  temporal  sword  itself  be  opposed  to 
him,  rather  than  to  the  Turk !  ....  For  the  Turk 
leaves  us  free  to  believe,  but  the  Pope  forbids  it !" 

Whilst  Luther  was  s]>eakingwith  so  much  ener^, 
new  dangera  were  gathering.  The  plan  of  his  enenues 
was  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  Wittembera.  If 
Luther  could  be  removed  from  Wittemberg,  Luther 
and  Wittemberg  would  both  be  ruined.  One  measure 
would  rid  Rome  of  her  heretic  doctor,  and  of  the  he- 
retical university.  Duke  George,  the  bishop  of  Merse- 
berg,  and  4he  Leipsic  theologians  were  clandestinely 
labouring  for  this  result. ^  Luther,  on  hearing  of  it,  re- 
marked, *'  I  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands."^  Tliese 
intrigues  were  not  altogether  without  effect.  Adrian, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittemberg,  suddenly  turned 
against  the  doctor.  It  required  considerable  firmness 
of  faith  to  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  the  Pope's 
bull.  There  are  some  who  will  go  only  a  certain 
length  with  truth.  Such  was  Adrian.  Awed  by  the 
Pope's  sentence,  he  quitted  Wittembezg,  and  repaired 
to  Leipsic,  to  Dr.  Eck. 

The  boll  was  beginning  to  take  effect.  The  word 
of  the  Pontiff  of  Christendom  still  carried  force.  Fire 
and  sword  had  long  since  taught  submission.  The 
stake  was  still  fixed,  and  the  faggots  piled  at  hia  bid- 
ding. Everything  announced  that  an  awful  catastro- 
phe was  about  to  put  an  end  to  the  audacious  rebellion 
of  the  Augustine  monk.  The  Pope's  nuncios  had 
made  urgent  representstions  to  the  young  emperor: 
Charles  declared  that  he  would  protect  die  ancient 
religion  ;|]  and  in  some  of  his  hereditary  states  scaffolds 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  writings 
of  the  heretic  to  the  flames.  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
and  counsellors  of  state  attended  at  these  autoe-da-f6. 
Those  ilames  will  strike  terror  in  all  t|oarters,  said  the 
Roman  courtien.     And  they  did,  indeed,  cany  ieac 

*  So  kt  Bocher  verbrennen  so  lelcht,  dass  «s  anch  Kfaidsi 
konnen,  sob weig  dexm  der  heileige  Yator  Fabst . . .  (Ibid.  SM)  . 

t  In  Biblien  xn  fuliren,  dass  mm.  dersslban  Vetsta&d-eriang 
ts,  uad  denn  meiae  Buohlein  venehwiadtfa  Uess.    (Ibid.) 
tUtWittembergapsUenr.    (L.]^L619.) 
b  Id  quod  Jtt  manvm  Dei  Mfaro.    (laid,  flao.)  ■  ' 

u  A.'iunistils  pontifielis  msfcare  praoocnpatns, 
vdle  veteran  fldeatntsd.   (TallavioiBi,  L  80.)' 
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to  many  timid  tnd  tuptntitioos  mindt ;  bat  6T«n  in 
the  Emperor's  hereditary  states,  the  only  part  of  his 
dominions  where  the  clergy  ventored  to  carry  the  bull 
into  execution,  the  people,  and  sometimes  the  higher 
classes,  often  treated  toese  pontificial  demonstrations 
with  ridicule  or  indignation.  "  Luther/'  said  the  doc* 
ftoiB  of  Louvain,  in  an  audience  with  Margaret,  who  at 
that  time  governed  the  Low  Countries,  '*  Luther  is 
undermining  the  Christian  faith."  **  Who  is  this  Lu- 
ther V  asked  the  princess.  "An  ignorant  monk." 
"  WeD,"  replied  she,  "  do  jou,  who  are  learned,  and 
lo  many,  write  against  him.  The  world  will  surely 
9elieve  a  company  of  learned  men  rather  than  a  single 
monk  of  no  lesrning."  The  doctors  of  Louvain  pre- 
fened  an  easier  method.  They  raised  at  some  expense 
a  vast  pile  of  wood.  The  multitude  flocked  to  the 
place.  Students  and  citizens  were  seen  making  their 
wa;^  through  the  crowd  in  great  haste,  carrying  under 
their  arms  huge  volumes  which  they  threw  into  the 
flames.  Their  apparent  zeal  edified  the  monks  and 
doctors ;  but  the  stratagem  was  soon  after  discovered : 
it  was  the  Sermone*  diseipidi,  Tartarett  and  other 
scholastic  and  popish  books,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  fire,  instead  of  the  writings  of  Luther.* 

The  Count  of  Nassau,  viceroy  of  Holland,  in  reply 
to  the  soliciutions  of  the  Dominicans,  to  be  permitted 
to  bum  the  obnoxious  books,  answered :  **  Go  preach 
the  Gospel  as  purely  as  Luther,  and  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  sny  one."  Conversation  turn- 
ing on  the  Reformer  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the  great- 
est princes  of  the  empire  were  present,  the  lord  of 
Ravenstein  ssid  aloud :  '*  After  the  lapse  of  four  whole 
centuries,  a  single  Christian  man  has  htood  forth  at 
last,,  and  him  the  pope  would  put  to  death."t 

Luther,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  cause,  pre- 
seved  his  composure  amid  all  the  tumult  excited  by 
the  bull.t  •'  Were  it  not  for  your  exhorUtions,"  said 
ho  to  Spalatin,  "  I  should  hold  my  peace ;  assured,  as 
I  am,  that  it  is  by  the  wisdom  and  the.  power  of  G(M 
that  the  work  must  be  accomplished."^  Here  was  the 
man  of  a  timid  spirit  urging  openness  of  speech,  while 
the  man  of  native  resolution  was  disposed  to  remain 
silent.  The  reason  was,  that  Luther  discerned  the 
operation  of  a  power  whose  agency  was  unnoticed  by 
his  friend.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  continued  the  Refor- 
mer, **  it  was  Christ  that  began  all  this— and  ho  will 
bring  it  to  its  appointed  issue — even  though  my  lot  be 
'  banishment  and  death.  Jesus  Christ  is  here  present ; 
and  He  that  is  in  os,  is  mightier  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world.^'11 

But  duty  now  requires  him  to  speak,  that  the  truth 
may  be  made  manifest.  Rome  has  assailed  him ;  it 
shall  be  seen  whether  he  shrinks  from  her  blows.  The 
pope  has  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  he 
will  place  th^  pope  under  the  ban  of  Christianity.  Tho 
sentence  of  the  pontiff  has  hitherto  been  absolute :  he 
will  now  oppose  sentence  to  sentence,  and  the  world 
shall  perceive  which  is  the  word  of  power.  **  For  the 
peace  of  mv  ovm  conscience,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  resolved 
that  men  shall  no  longer  remain  ignorant  of  the  danger 
they  are  in  ;"ir  and  forthwith  he  took  steps  to  renew 
Us  appeal  to  a  {general  Conncil.  To  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  council  was  in  itself  a  crime.  It  was,  there- 
lore,  by  a  fresh  violation  of  the  pontifical  authority,  that 
Luther  undertook  to  exonerate  himself  from  theoffeo- 
cies  already  laid  to  his  charge. 

*  Backend.  ^  389. 
t  Es  ist  in  vierhnndert  Jshrsn  tan  chxiitlicher  msnn  anf- 
gesl8ndeii.d«nwmd«rPa])8tlDdtlisl)eif.  CSackend.  n.  988.) 
ibbulUuilUstomiiltibQSL  (L.E|».i.M9.)  ^  ^ 
ft  Bern  totsm  Deo  oommltterem.  (IbfiC  ttl.) 

miS^'^'fSiAtSf^  ^  f**^****^'  etIaiD,  siveeitticto,  tfve 
MPKO.    iStmL  096.) 
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On  the  I7tb  of  November,  a  notary  and  five  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  Crueller  vras  one,  assembled  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  mominff,  m  one  of  the  halls  of  the  An- 
gnstine  convent,  in  which 'Luther  resided.  There-— 
the  public  functionary,  Saretor  von  Eisleben,  being  in 
readiness  to  take  a  minute  of  his  protest — the  Refor- 
mer, in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  spoke  as  follows,  in 
the  presence  of  the  witnesses : 

"  Forasmuch  as  a  general  Council  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  superior  to  the  pope,  especially  in  matters 
of  faith ; 

"  Foraamuch  as  the  authority  of  the  pope  is  not  su- 
perior, but  inferior,  to  Scripture,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  slay  Christ's  sheep,  or  cast  them  into  the  jaws  of 
the  wolf; 

"  I  Martin  Luthor,  an  Augustine,  and  Doctor  of  the 
Hely  Scriptures  at  Wittemberg,  on  my  own  behalf,  and 
on  behalf  of  such  as  stand,  or  shall  stand,  on  my  side, 
do,  by  this  instrument,  appeal  from  his  Holiness,  Pope 
Leo,  to  a  general  Christian  Council,  hereafter  to  be 
held. 

**  I  appeal  from  the  aforesaid  Pope  Leo :  first,  aa  an 
unjust,  haaty,  and  oppressive  judge,  who  condemns 
me  without  having  given  me  a  hearing,  and  without 
declaring  the  grounds  of  his  judgment : — secondly,  as 
a  heretic  and  apostate,  misguided,  hardened,  and  con- 
demned by  Holy  Writ,  who  requires  me  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  Christian  faUh  in  the  use  of  the  sacra 
ments  ;* — thirdly,  as  an  enemy,  an  Anti-Christ,  an  ad« 
versary  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  usurper  of  their  au- 
thority,! who  presumes  to  set  up  his  own  decrees 
against  all  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  God : — 
fourthly,  as  a  contemner,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer, 
of  the  lioly  Christian  Church,  and  of  every  free  Coun- 
cil, who  asserts  that  a  Council  is  nothing  in  itself. 

"  Wherefore,  I  roost  humbly  beseech  the  most  se- 
rene, illustrious,  excellent,  wise,  and  worthy  lords, 
Charles,  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  electors,  princes, 
counts,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  cities,  and  moni- 
cipaUties  of  the  whole  German  nation,  to  adhere  to  this 
my  protest,  and  unite  with  me  to  resist  the  Anti-Chris- 
tian proceedings  of  the  pope — for  God's  glory,  in  de- 
fence of.  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
uphold  the  free  Councils  of  Christendom ;  snd  Christ, 
our  Saviour,  will  richly  reward  them  by  his  everiasting 
grace.  But  if  there  bo  any  who  set  my  entreaties  at 
naught,  preferring  obedience,  to  the  popo,  an  impious 
man— rather  than  to  obey  God,^  I  do  hereby  disavow 
all  responsibility  on  their  account,  having  given  a  faith- 
ful warning  to  their  consciences ;  and  ileave  them  to 
the  final  judgment  of  God,  together  with  the  pope  and 
all  his  adherents." 

Such  wss  Luther's  instrument  of  divorce ;  such  was 
his  answer  to  the  Pontifl^s  bull.  It  was  a  deeply  mo- 
mentous declaration.  The  charges  which  he  brought 
against  the  pope  were  of  the  gravest  character,  nor 
were  they  lightly  preferred.  l%e  protest  was  ciicu- 
lated  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  found  its 
way  into  most  of  the  courts  of  Christendom. 

Luther,  however,  though  his  recent  act  might  have 
seemed  the  very  extremity  of  daring,  had  another  and 
a  still  bolder  measure  in  contemplation.  He  was  de- 
termined that  in  nothing  would  he  be  behind  Rome. 
The  monk  of  Wittemberg  shall  do  all  that  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  ventures  to  do.  Sentence  against  sen- 
tence he  has  already  pronounced ;  he  will  now  kindle 

«  Ab  erroneo,  indarsto,  per  Bcriptaras  ssnetas  dsmnstot 
h«ietioo,etap(Mtsto.  (L.  0pp.  lat  li.  fiO.)  See  also,  L.Opp. 
(L.)xviLSaa.  TheQemsBaopyhasafewpsisgrapliswIiicn 
aienotin  theLstia. 

f  Oppressore  totlas  Sscns  Scriptuns.  (L.  Opd.  lat  ii,  fiO.) 
8eealB;L.Opp.(L.)xva.aa.  ^     v|»p.  i«. «,  w.| 

«*v**!??Si*"^***''*^»J^"**^^«>^bedlant.  I#.Opp 
CL.)  xvU,  813. 
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pile  for  pile.  TIm  deacendant  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
ininer*8  aon,  have  encooniered  each  other  in  the  lif ta 
breaatto  breast — and  while  that  conflict  continues,  with 
which  the  world  is  d.estined  to  resound,  not  a  blow 
shall  be  struck  by  the  pne  combatant  that  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  other.  On  the  10th  of  December,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the.  university  of 
Witiemberg.  It  contained  an  invitation  to  the  pro- 
.  feasors  and  students  to  repair,  at  the  hour  of  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  the  east  gate,  beside  the  Holy  Cross. 
A  great  number  of  doctors  and  youths  aaaembled,  and 
Luther,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  led  the  proces- 
eion  to  the  appointed  apot.  How  many  pilea  had  Home 
kindled  during  the  ages  of  her  domination.  Lnther 
was  now  to  make  a  better  application  of  the  great  Ro- 
mish principle.  It  was  only  of  some  musty  writinss 
that  be  aooght  to  be  rid,  and  file,  he  thought,  could 
never  be  employed  to  better  pnrpoae.  A  scaifold  had 
already  been  erected.  One  of  the  oldest  among  the 
Maatsrs  of  Aru  aoon  set  fire  to  it.  As  the  flames 
•rose,  Luther  drew  nigh,  and  caat  into  the  midst  of 
them  the  Canon  Law,  the  DeereUla,  the  Clementines, 
the  Eziravaganta  of  the  Popea,  and  a  portion  of  the 
works  of  Eck  and  of  Emsor.  When  these  books  bad 
been  reduced  to  aahea,  Luther  took  the  Pop's  bull  in 
his  hand,  held  it  up,  and  said  aloud :  **  Since  thou  hast 
afliicted  the  Lord's  Holy  One,  may  fire  unquenchable 
afflict  and  oonaume  thee !"  and  thereupon  he  threw  it 
into  the  flames.  ,He  then,  with  much  composure,  bent 
bis  step  toward  the  city,  and  the  crowd  of  doctors, 
professors,  and  students,  with  loud  expressions  of  ap- 
pbuse,  returned  to  Wittember^  in  his  train.  "  Th^ 
J>eeretals/*  said  Lnther,  **are  like  a  body  whose  face 
ie  as  fair  as  a  virgin's ;  but  its  limbs  are  Y<S|beful  as 
those  of  the  lion,  and  its  tail  is  that  of  tbe  wily  serpent. 
In  all  the  papal  laws,  there  ia  not  a  single  word  to  teach 
as  what  Jeaus  Christ  truly  is."» — *^  My  enemies,"  he 
said  again,  *'  b^  burning  my  books,  may  have  diapar- 
aged  the  truth  m  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
occasioned  the  loss  of  souls ;  for  that  reason,  I  have 
burned  their  books  in  my  turn.  This  is  a  mighty  strug- 
gle but  just  begun.  Hitherto  I  have  been  only  jesting 
with  the  pope.  I  entered  upon  this  work  in^the  name 
of  God — He  will  bring  it  to  a  close  without  my  aid,  by 
his  own  power.  If  they  dare  to  bum  my  books — of 
which,  it  IS  no  vain  boaat  to  say,  that  they  contain 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  all  the  pope*s  books  put  to- 
gether— I  may,  with  far  better  reaaon,  bum  theira, 
which  are  wholly  worthlesa." 

Had  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation  by  an  act 
like  thia,  the  consequences  might  have  been  deplorable. 
Fanaticism  might  have  been  awakened  by  it,  and  the 
Church  forced  into  a  career  of  disorder  and  violence. 
But  in  the  firat  stages  of  his  Usk,  the  Reformer  had 
been  satisfied  with  calmly  expounding  tfte  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  The  foundations  of  the  edifice  had  been 
cautioualy  and  securely  laid.  In  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  a  vigorous  blow,  such  as  he  had  just  struck, 
might  not  merely  be  productive  of  no  ill  effect ;  it 
might  probably  faiasten  the  moment  when  Christianity 
should  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  the  power,  by  which 
the  Cbriatian  world  had  ao  long  been  held  in  thraldom. 

Luther,  by  this  act,  distinctly  announced  his  sepa- 
ration from  Uie  pope  and  the  Papal  Church.  After  hia 
letter  to  Leo,  auch  an  announcement  might,  in  his  es- 
timation, be  necessary.  He  now  accepted  the  excom- 
munication which  Rome  had  pronounced.  He  pro- 
claimed in  the  face  of  Chriatendom  that,  between  him 
and  the  pope,  there  was  war  even  to  the  death.  Like 
the  Roman  who  burned  the  vessels  that  had  conveyed 
bim  to  the  enemy's  shore,  he  left  himself  no  resooice, 
Dot  to  advance  and  ofo  battle. 

*  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xzlL  14n— MM 


We  have  seen  bow  he  re-entered  Wittemberg.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  hall  of  the  academy  was 
more  than  usually  crowded.  The  minds  of  those  that 
composed  the  aasembly  had  been  excited,  a  deep  so- 
lemnity prevailed,  tbe  addreaa  which  the  doctor  was 
to  deliver  was  the  sobject  of  earnest  expectation.  He 
proceeded  with  a  portion  of  his  commentary  u^n  tho 
Psalms,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  month  of  March, 
of  the  preceding  year.  Having  finished  his  lecture,  he 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said  with  great 
vivacity :  **  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  pone.  I  have  burned  the  DecreUls,  but 
that  is  mere  child'a  play.  It  is  time,  and  more  than 
time,  that  the  Pope  himself  were  burned — I  mean," 
he  immediately  subjoined — ^the  pspal  chair,  with  all  its 
false  doctrines,  and  all  its  abominatiooa."  Assuming 
then  a  more  solemn  tone :  **  If  you  do  not,  with  your 
whole  beans,  resist  the  impious  usurpation  of  the  pope, 
you  cannot  be  saved.  Whosoever  takes  pleasure  in 
the  popish  doctrine  and  worship  will  be  lost  to  all  eter- 
nity in  the  world  to  come.*'* 

*<  True,"  added  he,  "  if  we  reject  that  false  creed, 
we  muBt  expect  no  leas  than  to  encounter  eveiy  kind 
of  danger — even  to  the  loss  of  life.  But  far  better  it 
is,  to  expose  ourselves  to  all  tho  perila  that  this  present 
world  can  assail  us  with,  than  to  hold  our  peace !  So 
long  as  my  life  shall  last,  I,  for  my  psrt,  will  never 
cease  to  warn  my  brethren  of  the  wound  and  plague 
of  Babylon,  lest  any  of  those  who  now  walk  with  ns 
should  slide  back,  like  the  rest,  into  the  pit  of  hell.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  effect  which,  waa  pro- 
duced upon. the  auditoiy  by  this  discourse,  with  the 
energy  of  which  we  ourselves  canno^fail  to  be  struck. 
"  Not  a  man  among  ua,"  adds  the  candid  atudent,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  preservation,  **  unless  he 
be  a  senseless  block  (as  all  the  PapisU  are,"  he  remarks 
in  a  parenthesis) — **  not  a  man  among  us  doubts  that 
this  is  the  verv  truth.  It  is  evident  to  all  the  faithful, 
*that  Doctor  Luther  is  an  angel  of  the  living  God,t 
commissioned  to  lead  back  the  sheep  of  Christ's  flock 
to  the  wholesome  pastures  from  which  we  have  wan- 
dered." 

This  discourse,  and  the  act  which  preceded  it,  mark 
an  important  epoch  in  the  Reformation.  In  his  heart, 
Luther  had  been  alienated  from  the  pope  by  the  con- 
troversy at  Leipsic.  But,  at  the  moment  when  he 
burned  the  bull,  he  declared  in  the  moat  explicit  man-* 
ner  his  separation  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  snd  the 
Roman  Church,  and  his  adherence  to  tbe  Church  uni- 
versal, as  founded  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  At 
the  east  gate  of  Wittemberg,  he  kindled  a  flame  which 
three  hnndred  years  have  not  yet  extinguished. 

**  The  pope,"  said  he,  **  has  three  crowns ;  I  will 
show  you  why :  tho  first  is  against  God,  for  hs  abro- 
gates religion  -,  the  second  against  the  ednperor,  for  he 
abrogates  the  secular  power;  the  third  against  society 
at  large,  for  he  abrogates  marriage. "t  When  he  was 
accused  of  too  much  violence  in  his  opposition  to  po- 
pery ;  "  Oh  !"  he  replied,  "  were  it  nune  to  choose, 
my  testimony  against  it  should  be  no  other  than  thp 
voice  of  thunder,  and  every  word  ahould  fall  like  the 
fiery  bolt."^ 

This  undaunted  spirit  was  rapidly  communicated  to 
Luther's  friends  and  fellow-countrymen.  The  nation 
rallied  round  him.  Melancthon,  about  this  time,  ad- 
dresaed  to  the  statea  of  the  empire  a  discourse,  which, 
for  ele^nce  of  style  and  strength  of  reasoning,  ia  wor- 
thy of  Its  amiable  author.  It  waa  an  answer  to  a  boo^ 

*  Muss  ewig  In  Jenem  Leben  vsrlohrsn  seyn.  L.  Opp  (t.) 
zvii.  83S. 

}  Lathemn  esse  Dei  viventis  angotum  qui  palabundas 
Cbritti  oves  pucat.    (L.  Opp.  lat  U  Itt.) 

1  L.  OFp.  (W.)  zxii.  isia.^ 

f  Und  ehi  JegUch  Wort  ebio  Bonnarazt  warn.    (Ibid.  IMH) 
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•ttribated  to  Emaer,  but  pubiithad  under  the  name  of 
the  Roman  theologian,  Rhadinus.  Never  bad  Luther 
iumaeir  spoken  with  greater  energy  ;  and  yet,  in  Me- 
hocthon'a  composiiion,  there  is  a  grace  superadded, 
which  wins  its  way  to  the  heart. 

After  proving,  by  texts  quoted  from  Scripture,  that 
the  pope  is  not  superior  to  other  bishops,  "  What  bin 
itn  Qs/*  he  asks  of  the  states,  "  from  depriving  the 
pope  of  the  authority  with  which  we  have  invested  him  f* 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  Luther  that  our 
wealth,  the  treasure  of  Europe,  is  sent  to  Rome.  What 
grieves  him,  and  grieves  us,  also,  is,  that  the  papal 
laws  and  pontifical  dominion,  entail  upon  the  souls  of  ^ 
men,  not  jeopardy  merely,  but  absolute  ruin.  Every^ 
man  may  iaoge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  it  behoves 
him  to  dedicate  his  money  to  the  maintenance  of  Rom- 
ish luxury ;  but  to  form  a  judgment  on  matters  of  re- 
ligioD  and  the  holy  mystenes,  is  bevond  the  capacity 
of  the  muliitude.  On  this  ground  does  Luther  appeal 
to  your  faith,  and  to  your  zeal ;  and  every  pious  man, 
if  not  openly,  at  least,  by  secret  groans  and  sighs,  joins 
in  the  same  invocation.  Recollect  that  you  are  Chris- 
tians, princes  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  hasten  to 
Mseue  the  piteous  wreck  of  Christianity  from  the  ty- 
rannous hand  of  anti- Christ.  They  who  would  persuade 
you  that  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  these  priests, 
are  deceiving  you  grossly.  Let  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  Jehu  against  the  priests  of  Baal,  urge  you  by 
that  memorable  example,  to  crush  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion—a superstition  more  detestable,  by  far,  than  the 
idolatry  of  Baal  itself.  **!  Such  was  the  language  in 
which  the  mild  Melanethon  addressed  the  princes  of 
Germany. 

Here  and  there  a  cry  of  alarm  was  raised  among  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  Men  of  feeble  character, 
ever  inclined  to  concession  and  compromise,  and  Stau- 
pits,  the  foremost  of  this  class,  gave  utterance  to  sen- 
timents of  deep  concern.  "  All  that  has  been  done 
hitherto,"  said  Luther  to  hina,  "  has  been  mere  play. 
Remember  what  yourself  aaid — ^if  God  were  not  the 
author  of  all  this,  it  never  could  have  taken  place. 
The  tumult  is  continually  growing  more  and  more  tu- 
multuous ;  nor  do  i  think  that  it  will  ever  be  appeased 
till  the  last  day.'*t  This  was  Luther's  method  of  encou- 
raging the  timorous.  ,  Three  centuries  have  passed 
away,  and  the  tumult  is  not  appeased  yet. 

**The  papacy,**  continued  he,  "has  ceased  to  be 
what  it*  was  yesterday,  and  the  day  before.  Excom- 
municate me,  and  burn  my  writings,  it  may— ay,  and 
put  mo  to  death  ! — but  that  which  ia  now  going  for- 
'ward  it  can  never  stop.  We  sUnd  on  the  verv  thresh- 
old of  some  wonderful  dispensation.  ^  When  \  burned 
the  bull,  it  was  with  inward  fear  and  trembling ;  but  I 
look  back  upon  that  act  with  more  pleasure  than  upon 
any  passsge  of  my  life.'*!! 

Here  we  cannot  but  pause,  delighted  to  trace  the 
image  of  thd  future,  so  vividly  impressed  on  the  mighty 
mind  of  the  Reformer.  **  Oh,  my  father,'*  says  he  to 
Staopitx,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  **  pray  for  the 
Word  of  God,  and  for  me !  I  am  hurried  along  by 
these  billows,  and  well-nigh  overwhelmed.**!' 

On  every  side,  then,  the  battle  is  now  begun.  The 
combatants  have  flung  away  their  scabbaras.  The 
Word  of  God,  has  reclaimed  ito  rightful  authority,  and 

•  Quid  obitst  (^norainas  pap»  quad  dsdimui  Jus  sdimsnus  t 
(Corp.  Beibnn.  i.  337.) 

tut  exUDgusris  illam  nulto  tttriorem  Baalis  idotolatrii 
Bensasm  raperttitioDem.    (Corp,  Ref.  L  837.) 

t  TuiBiiktta  sgregii^  tmnultiistiir,  nt  niii  eztreoM)  die  wdsri 
nuii  poMa  non  videator.    (L.  Kpp.  i.  Ml.) 

^  Omnio  aliqiifd  portent!  pniforibaf  srt.  (L.  Epp.  i  543.) 
"What  a  presentiment  of  the  future ! 

9  .  .  .  primum  trepidus  et  orsas,  led  nunc  tatiorooamoUo 
totius  vita  matt  fseto;  (Ibid.) 

f  Ego  floctlbos  hjs  raptor  et  volver,   (lUd.) 


the  sentence  of  deposition  has  gone  forth  against  him 
who  has  usurped  the  place  of  God.  The  agitation  per- 
vsdes  every  class  of  the  community.  Ia  no  age  has 
there  bi^en  a  lack  of  selfish  men,  who  would  ^ladl^  al- 
low mankind  to  slumber  on,  in  error^and  corruption ; 
but  those  whoee  hearts  are  enlarged,  however  timid 
by  natural  constitution,  think  far  differently.  "  We 
are  well  aware,"  says  the  mild  and  moderate  Melane- 
thon, '*  that  statesmen  are  averse  from  aU  innovation ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  this  scene  of  mourn- 
ful confusion,  which  we  call  human  life,  controvcraies, 
however  just  the  grounds  from  which  they  spring,  are 
always  chargeable  with  some  measure  of  evil.  Never- 
theless, it  is  necessary  that  God's  word  and  his  com- 
mandments should  have  preference  in  the  church,  over 
every  earthly  inteteet.*  The  everlasting  anger  of  God 
is  denounced  against  such  as  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  truth.  It  was  Luther's  duty,  therefore—*  Chris- 
tian duty,  from  which  he  could  in  no  way  eacape — 
more  especially  as  he  held  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the 
church — to  reprove  those  pernicious  errors,  which  un- 
principled men  were  so  shamefully  enga^d  ip  diffus- 
ing. If  these  disputes  enfsnder  many  evds,  as,  to  my 
Ct  grief,"  he  adds,  "1  perceive  that  they  do,  ti» 
rests  with  those  who  first  propagated  error,  and 
with  those  who  now,  with  diabolical  malignity,  attempt 
to  uphold  iL" 

But  this  was  not  the  opinion  entertained  by  all  La- 
ther was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches ;  the  storm 
burst  upon  him  finom  every  quarter.  "He  stands 
alone!"  aaid  aome;  **He  teachee  new  doctrines!" 
said  others. 

"  Who  knows,"  replied  Lather,  deeply  conscious  of 
the  Tocation  he  bad  received  from  od  high,  "  who 
knows  whether  God  has  not  called  and  chosen  me  for 
this  very  purpose  ;t  and  whether  they  who  despise  mo, 
luive  not  reaaon  to  fear  lest  they  be  found  despisers  of 
God  himself?  Moses  was  alone,  when  the  Israelitea 
were  led  out  of  Egypt ;  Elijah  was  alone,  in  the  time 
of  King  Ahab ;  Eiekiel  was  alone,  in  Babylon.  God 
has  never  chosen,  for  his  prophet,  either  the  High-priest 
or  any  other  person  of  exalted  rank ;  He  baa  generally 
chosen  men  of  a  mean  and  low  condition — in  the  in* 
srance  of  Amos,  even  a  simple  shepherd.  The  saints 
in  every  ase  have  been  called  upon  to  rebuke  the  great 
of  this  world — king;s  and  princes — priests  and  scholars 
—end  to  fulfil  their  office  at  tho  lieril  of  their  lives. 
Has  it  not  been  thus  under  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation 7  Ambrose,  in  his  time,  stood  alone ;  after 
him,  Jerome  was  alone;  later  still,  Augustine  was 
alone.  I  sav  not  that  I  am  a  prophet  ;t  but  I  say  that 
they  have  the  more  reason  to  fear,  because  I  am  alone, 
and  they  are  many.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  ,Woid 
of  God  is  with  mo,  and  that  it  is  not  with  them.'] 

"It  is  asserted,  alao,"  continues  be,  "that  I  am 
bringing  forward  novelties,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  all  other  teachers,  for  so  long  a  time,  have 
been  in  error. 

"  No— these  are  not  novelties  that  I  preach !  but  I 
affirm  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  nave  been  lost 
sight  of  by  those  whoee  special  duty  it  was  to  preserve 
them— bv  the  learned — by  the  bishops.  I  doubt  not, 
indeed,  that  the  truth  has  still  found  an  abode  in  some 
few  hearts,  were  it  only  with  infants  in  v^e  cradle. $ 
Poor  husbandmen,  and  simple  children,  in  these  days, 
understand  more  of  Jesus  Christ,  thaa  the  pope,  Uie 
bishops,  and  the  doctora. 

*  Bed  tstnen  in  Eeeleilft  necene  est  anteferrl  maadattimlM 
omnibus  rebus  hnauaiit.    (HAeiaBOth.  vit.  Lutlteri.) 

f  Wer  wein  eb  mich  Oott  dasu  beruCm  uad  erwaehlt  hMt 
(L.  0pp.  (L.)XTii.33a.) 

i  Ion  wge  nicht  dss  fob  sin  l*ropbet  ser.    (Ibid.) 

I  Und  isiltea's  sitsl  Kinder  in ,  dtr  Wiege  leyn  (L .  0|f 
Ci:)svlL33«.)  "TTa^^izedTSy      «*      /       ^        » 
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I  am  •ecuse^  of  njecthiff  the  holy  doeton  of  the 
dnuch.  I  reject  them  not ;  bat  stnee  thoee  doctors  all 
Uboor  to  prore  what  they  write  by  the  holy  Scriptoiet, 
it  follows  that  the  Scriptores  must  be  clearer  and  more 
eoncluaiTe  than  their  writings.  Who  woald  ever  think 
of  proving  what  is  in  itself  obscnre,  by  the  help  of 
something  obscurer  still  ?  Necessity,  therefore,  obliges 
ns  to  have  recourse  to  the  Bible,  as  all  the  doctors 
have  done  ;  and  to  test  their  writings  by  it — ^for  the 
Bible  is  oar  only  rule  and  standard. 

**  But,  it  is  further  objected,  that  men  high  m  station 
pursue  me  with  their  censures.  What  then  !— <lo  not 
the  Scriptures  clearly  show,  that  they  who  persecute 
are  generally  in  the  wrong,  and  they  who  suffer  perse- 
cution in  the  rifffat — that  the  majority  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  falsehood,  and  the  minority  only  on  the 
side  of  truth  ?  It  is  the  fate  of  troth  to  occasion  an 
outcry."* 

Lather  then  passes  under  review  the  yarious  propo- 
sitions which  had  been  condemned  by  the  boll,  as  he- 
retical; and  demonstrates  their  truth  by  arguments 
drawn  from  holy  Scripture.  With  how  much  force,  in 
particular,  does  he  maintain  the  doctrine  of  grace  ! 

**  What !"  says  he,  *'  shall  we  aay,  that  nature  ante- 
cedently to,  and  unassisted  by,  grace,  can  hate  sin — 
flee  from  sin,  and  repent  of  it ;  while  yet,  after  grace 
vouchsafed,  that  same  nature  loves  sin,  seeks  it,  yearns 
after  it,  and  never  ceases  to  strive  against  grace,  and 
oppose  it— this  being  the  burthen  under  which  the 
samta  are  continually  groabing.  It  is  as  though  you 
were  to  tell  me  that  some  sturdy  tree,  which  my  ut- 
most efforts  could  never  bend,  would  bend  of  its  own 
accord,  were  it  left  alone ;  or  that  some  torrent,  w^ich 
dvkes  and  dams  were  ineffectual  to  restrain,  would 
check  its  own  course  if  all  these  impediments  were 
removed.  NO  !  never  shall  we  attain  to  repentance 
by  considering  sin  or  its  consequences,  but  only  by  fix- 
ing our  contemplation  on  the  wounded  Saviour,  and  on 
the  love  of  which  his  wounds  are  the  token. t  The 
knowledge  of  sin  must  proceed  from  repentance — not 
repentance  from  the  knowledge  of  sin.  That  knowledge 
is  the  fruit — repentance  the  tree.  In  our  country,  the 
fruit  firows  on  the  tree,  but  in  the  domain  of  his  Holi- 
ness, It  would  seem,  that  the  tree  grows  on  the  fruit  !* 

The  intrepid  teacher,  though  protesting,  yet  retracts 
•ome  of  his  propositions.  Notwithstanding  all  hie  pro- 
testationa,  Luther  retracts.  But  our  surprise  will  ceaee, 
when  we  learn  the  manner  of  his  doing  this.  After 
ejtma  the  four  propositions,  regarding  indolgencea, 
^hich  had  been  condenmed  by  the  bull,!  he  simply 
adds: 

•  "  In  deference  to  the  holy  and  learned  boll,  I  retract 
all  that  I  ever  advanced  on  the  subject  of  indulgences. 
If  my  books  deserved  to  be  burned,  it  was  because 
they  contained  certain  concessions  to  the  pope,  in  re- 
spect to  that  doctrine  of  indulgences  ;  on  which  ac- 
ooont  I  myself  now  condemn  them  to  the  flames." 

Then  ibllows  another  retraction,  in  respect  to  John 
Huss: 

**  I  now  say,  not  that  some  of  the  articles,  but  that 
0U  the  articles  propounded  by  John  Huss,  are  altoge- 
ther orthodox.  Tlie  ngpe,  in  condemning  Huss,  has 
oondemned  the  Gospel.  I  have  gone  five  times  aa  hr 
as  he,  and  yet,  I  greatly  fear,  I  have  not  gone  far 
enouffh.  Huss  only  says,  that  a  wicked  pope  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church ;  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  I  now  to  see  St.  Peter  himself  seated  in  the  Ro- 
man chair,  would  deny  that  he  was  pope  by  God*s  ap- 
pointment." 

*WahriM<thiftai]ezeitnna$Tt   abid.MO.) 

f  Man  loU  savor  CkriAiuai  in  fdae  Wnnden  sehsn,  und 
m  dnadtai  sdne  Liebe  gsfsn  vas.   (L.  Opp»  <L.)  xvii. 

I  The  19th  to  the  9ML   (OuL) 


The  powerful  language  of  the  Refonaer  smik  deep 
into  men*s  minds,  and  prepared  them  for  enfraachia^ 
ment.  Every  woid  was  a  living  spark  helping  to  apread 
the  flame  through  the  whole  nation.  But  an  important 
question  was  yet  to  be  decided.  Would  the  piince, 
whose  territory  Luther  inhabited,  concur  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bull,  or  would  he  oppose  it  f  This  ques- 
tion was  iftt  easily  answered.  The  elector,  as  well  as 
the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  was  then  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  there  that  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  youngest,  and  yet  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Christendom.  The  pomp 
and  magnificence  displayed  on  that  occasion,  eor* 
passed  aU  previoos  example.  After  the  ceremooy, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  attended  by  Frederic  and  the  other 
princes,  by  the  ministers  and  ambassadors,  immediate- 
ly repaired  to  Cologne.  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  plague,  seemed  to  dischaise  its  en- 
tire population  into  that  ancient  city  of  the  Rhine. 

Amon^  the  crowd  of  strangers,  who  were  then  re- 
ceived within  its  walls,  were  the  pope*8  two  nuncios, 
Marino  Garracioh,  and  Hieronymus  Aleander.  Caxrar 
cioli,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  previous  embassy,, 
to  Maximilian,  was  authorised  to  congratulate  the  new 
emperor,  and  to  treat  with  him  on  affaire  of  state. 
But  Rome  bad  perceived  that,  in  order  to  Iwing  her 
measures  for  the  extinction  of  the  Reformation  to  a 
successful  issue,  she  must  send  to  Qermaoy  a  nuncio 
specially  charged  with  that  service,  and  fitted,  by  a  pe- 
culiar cast  of  mind,  and  by  a  union  of  dexterity  with 
activity,  for  its  accomplishment.  With  this  view  Ale* 
ander  had  been  selected.*  This  individual,  who  at  e 
later  period  was  invested  with  the  Cardinars  poiple, 
waa  descended,  it  would  appear,  from  a  family  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  not,  as  some  have  reported, 
from  a  Jewish  stock.  The  licentious  Boigia  sent  for 
him  to  Rome,  to  make  him  secretary  to  that  son,  Csa* 
sar,  at  whose  very  name  all  Rome  trembled. f  "  The 
master  and  the  servant  were  well  matched,"  says  o 
contemporary  vrriter,  intimating  this  similarity  of  cha- 
racter between  Aleander  and  Alexander  the  Sixth. 
The  verdict  seems  too  severe.  After  the  death  of  Bor- 
gia, Aleander  gave  himself  up  to  study  with  renewed 
ardour.  His  proficiency  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic,  gained  him  the  credit  of  being  the  moot 
learned  man  of  his  age.  Whatsoever  pursuit  he  en- 
gaged in,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  his  whole 
heart.  The  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  was  no  less  intense  Uiao  that 
which  he  afterward  displayed  in  persecuting  the  Re- 
formation. His  services  were  next  engaged  by  Leo 
the  Tenth.  Protestant  historians  speak  of  his  Bpict 
rean  morals :  Romish  historians  celebrate  his  blame^ 
less  life.t  It  appears  that  he  was  addicted  to  luxoiy,. 
to  dramatic  entertainments,  and  public  shows.  "Ale- 
ander lives  at  Venice  the  life  of  a  grovelling  Epicu- 
rean in  high  estate,"  said  his  old  frirad,  Eraamus.  All 
reports  agree  that  be  was  a  man  of  imperious  charac- 
ter, prompt  in  his  actions,  ardent,  indefatigable,  impe- 
rious, and  devoted  to  the  pope.  Eck  was  the  fiery  and 
intrepid  champion  of  the  schools ;  Aleander  the  haugh- 
ty envoy  of  the  donunetring  Vatican.  He  seemed 
lK>m  to  be  a  noocio. 

Rome  had  eveiything  in  raadinees  for  the  destractkm 
of  the  monk  of  Wittei^wig.    The  part  which  Alean- 


,  jm  Telifionii,  srdor  idolis  .  .  in- 
credible qaoBta  solerUa.  (FaUarichU,  i.  84.) 

t  It  was  of  this  son,  C«sar,  that  Ci^Uo,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  In  the  year  1500,  said :  TntU  Roma  treas 
di  esso  dacha  Hon  li  f»xa  smaczar  .  .  Eictraot,  bj  Ranker 
from  a  manuscript  letter  in  the  archieves  of  Vienna. 

Ij^wlid  vXm.  ab  eia  sebohmerJnde  nnd  schaadUdiif 
Epicurer  besehrieben.    (Sikead.  98a.)    bitegntas  tittf  qjm 
- —    (rallavielai,L»«.) 
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der  had  to  perform,  fts  the  pope*s  reprotenUtiTe  in  the 
coroDation  of  the  emperor,  he  regarded  as  only  a  eub- 
ordtnate  commission — adapted,  however,  to  promote 
hU  main  design,  by  the  personal  Consideration  which 
it  necessarily  secured  for  him.  But  his  real  office  was 
to  persuade  Charles  to  crush  the  Reformation  in  its 
birth.*  ••  The  pope,"  said  the  nuncio,  as  he  gave  the 
bull  into  the  emperor's  hands,  "  the  pope,  who  hat 
measured  his  strength  with  so  many  mighty  princes, 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  gram- 
marians." Under  that  contemptuous  designation,  he 
included  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus 
himself  was  present  at  the  audience. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Cologne,  Aleander, 
acting  in  concert  with  Carracioli,  made  it  the  object 
of  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  that  the  heretical  writ- 
inn  of  Luther  should  be  publicly  burned  in  every  part 
ofthe  empire,  but  more  particularly  under  the  eyes  of 
the  German  princes  assembled  in  that  city.  Xbarles 
the  Fifth  had  already  given  his  consent,  so'  far  as  con- 
cerned his  hereditary  dominions.  The  agitation  of 
men's  minds,  in  this  juncture,  wac  extreme.  The  mi- 
nisters of  Charles,  and  the  nuncios  themselves,  were 
solemnly  warned  that  measures  like  these,  instead  of 
healing  the  wound,  would  inflame  it.  "  Do  you  ima- 
gine," they  were  asked,  **  that  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Luther  exists  only  in  those  books,  which  you  are  now 
condemning  to  the  flames?  It  is  deeply  engraven 
where  you  cannot  obliterate  it — ^in  the  hearts  of  the 
German  nation,  t  If  you  mean  to  employ  force,  you 
must  give  the  word  for  myriads  of  swords  to  be  un- 
sheathed, and  a  countless  multitude  of  victims  to  be 
slaughtered.  Piling  a  few  fagsots  together,  to  bum  a 
few  sheets  of  paper,  will  be  of  no  avail.  Nor  does  it 
beseem  the  dignity  of  the  emperor,  or  that  of  the  so- 
vereign pontiff,  to  employ  such  weapons,  "t  The  nun- 
cio clung  to  his  faggots,  notwithstanding.  "  These 
flames  that  we  shall  kindle,"  said  he,  **  are  a  sentence 
of  condemnation,  written  in  giant  characters,  conspi- 
cuous far  and  wide— to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
•^legible  even  to  such  as  can  read  no  others." 

But,  after  all,  the  nuncio  cared  little  about  books  or 
papers ;  Luther  himself  was  the  mark  he  aimed  at. 
**  These  fires,"  he  remarked  again,  **  are  not  sufficient 
to  purify  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  Germany,^ 
Though  they  may  strike  terror  into  the  simple-mmded, 
they  leave  the  authors  of  the  mischief  unpunished. 
We  must  have  an  imperial  edict,  sentencing  Lnther  to 
death."|| 

Aleander  found  the  emperor  less  compliant,  when 
the  Reformer's  life  was  demanded,  than  he  had  shown 
himself  before,  when  his  books  alone  were  attacked. 

"  Raised,  as  I  have  been,  so  recently  to  the  throve, 
1  cannot,"  said  Charles,  "  without  the  advice  of  my 
counsellors,  and  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  tke  em- 
pire, strike  such  a  blow  as  this,  against  a  faction  so 
numerous  and  so  powerfully  protected.  Let  us  first 
ascertain  what  our  father,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
thinks  of  the  matter ;  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
give  our  answer  to  the  pope."T  On  the  elector,  there- 
fore, must  the  nuncios  now  exercise  their  artifices,  and 
the  power  of  their  rhetoric. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  November,  after  Frederic  had 
attended  mass,  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  Car- 

•  C«l  tote  solUdtado  insistent  naseentii  kansis  evelkoda. 

t  Altiusqee  inscnfptam  in  mentlbus  viUversM  fere  a«ma> 
Bis.    (?alM6ini.  L  88.) 

t  la  ri  iaaamenibUiaBi  gladk>ram  qnl  infinitum  popvlum 
tracUaraat  .  .  (Ibid.) 

k  Noo  latis  ad  expnrgandum  aeran  Genaania  jam  tabiil- 
eoa.   (PsUavioiBi.  i.  88.) 

I  CMsarii  edistum  in  ospot . .  .  Lirtheti    (IMd.) 

tAodiamos anise  haein  repetrsm  nostniB Frederieum. 
|L.0p^taLIL117.) 


racioli  and  Aleander  demanded  an  andienceof  hinu 
He  received  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Trent,  and  of  several  of  his  counsellors.  CarracioU 
opened  the  interview  by  presenting  to  the  elector  the 
pope's  brief.  Of  a  milder  character  than  Aleander,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  gain  the  prince  over,  if  possi- 
ble, by  fair  speechee ;  and,  sccordinffly,  began  by  com- 
plimenting him  and  his  ancestors.  **  In  your  Highnessi'' 
said  he,  **  are  reposed  all  our  hopes  for  the  salvation  of 
the  church  and  the  holy  Roman  empire." 

But  the  impetuous  Aleander,  resolved  to  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  stepped  abruptly  forward,  and  inter- 
rupted his  colleague,  who  modestly  gave  way  to  him.* 
**  It  is  to  myself,  and  to  Eck,"  said  he,  "  that  the  aflUr 
of  Friar  Martin  has  been  intrusted.     Consider  the  in* 


finite  peril  into  which  this  man  is  plunsing  the  Chris* 
tion  commonwealth.    Unless  a  remedy  I 


inffing  tbe  Unne* 
Jv  oe  speedily  ap- 
plied, the  fate  of  the  empire  is  sealea.  Why  has  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks  been  destroyed,  but  because  they 
fell  away  from  the  pope  !  You  cannot  join  yourself 
to  Luther  without  being  dissevered  from  Christ.t  la 
the  name  of  his  Holiness,  I  require  of  you  two  things  : 
first,  that  you  cause  Luther's  writings  to  be  burned ; 
secondly,  that  you  inflict  upon  the  heretic  himself,  the 
punishment  he  deserves,  or  else,  that  you  deliver  him 
up  a  prisoner  to  the  pope.  Tbe  emperor  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  have  signified  their  willingneee 
to  accede  to  our  demands ;  you  alone  demur." 

Frederic  replied  by  the  mouth  of  the  Bishops  of 
Trent :  ''This  is  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  decided  instantly.  Our  determination  in  regard  to 
it  shall  be  duly  communicated  to  yoa."$ 

The  position  in  which  the  Elector  was  placed  was  a 
difficult  one.  To  which  side  shall  he  incline  1  On 
the  one  side  are  arrayed  the  £mpero(i„the  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  authority 
Frederic,  at  this  time,  has  no  thought  of  shaking  off; 
on  the  other  stands  a  monk,  a  poor  monk,  for  ajpinet 
Luther  alone  is  this  assault  levelled.  The  reiffn  of 
Charles  has  but  just  begun.  Shall  Frederic,  the  oldest^ 
the  wisest  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany,  be  the 
first  to  kindle  discord  in  the  Empire  1  And,  besides, 
how  shall  he  forfeit  the  praise  of^  that  devotion  which 
led  him  ia  earlier  days  on  his  long  pilgrimage  to  the 
aepulcbre  of  Christ  1 

But  there  were  voices  raised  to  plead  on  the  oppo> 
site  part  also.  A  youthful  Prince,  who  afterward! 
wore  the  electoral  diadem,  and  whose  reign  was  sig- 
nalized by  great  calamities — John  Frederic,  the  son  of 
Buke  John,  and  nephew  of  the  Elector,  having  been 
educated  by  Spalatin,  and  having  now  attained  tne  age 
of  seventeen,  had  had  his  heart  deeply  imbued  with  a 
love  of  the  truth,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  Luther. ^ 
When  he  saw  hmi  pursued  by  the  anathemas  of  Rome, 
he  embraced  his  cause  with  the  fervour  of  a  young 
Christian,  and  the  spirit  of  a  young  Prince.  He  wrot« 
to  the  Reformer,  and  alao  to  his  uncle,  and  with  dig- 
nified earnestness  besooeht  the  latter  to  protect  Lnther 
against  his  enemiee.  Oa  the  other  hand,  Spalatin— 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  too  timid  a  strain — aa 
well  as  Pontanue,  and  the  other  counaellors  who  w«r» 
with  the  Elector  at  Cologne,  represented  to  the  Prince 
that  he  could  not  abandon  the  Reformer,  il 

Amidst  this  general  agitation  one  man  remained  un- 

»  Qui  ita  loqeenti  dehopitoviao  sasa  addit  Aleander  .... 
(Rud.) 

t  Non  posve  cum  Lothero  coniungi  quins^ngeretur  a 
Chmto.    (Pallavlolnl,  i.  88.) 

I  Ut  da  60  lapplioiam  sumeret,  vel  esftam  poaiiaoi  tnme* 
Biitteiot.    d*.  0pp.  let  ii.  1170 

^  Sondfarliohe  Ounst  and  Onade  ra  snir  anwurdicUeh  uad 
den  gvMsen  Wilisn  und  Loit  au  der  lieiligen  gottlichen  Wak  • 
rhalt . . .  (L.  Kpp.  8)8,  to  John  WxmSati^fi^m^  October,  1«0.) 

g  Aasidae  ilaBtflo  ninislesvom  iUi  in^ltar  —  '    ^' 

Lathermdestferst    (PaUavioini,T86.) 
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moved :  it  was  Luther  bimielf.  MliUe  hie  frionds 
were  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  great  to  save  him 
from  destruction,  the  monk,  io  his  cloister  at  Wittem- 
berg,  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  his  part, 
rather,  to  rescue  the  great  of  this  world  from  their  im- 
minent peril.  **  If  the  Gospel,*'  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
**  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  be  propagated  or 
•upported  by  earthly  potentates,  God  woukl  not  have 
committed  it  to  the  hands  of  a  few  fishermen.*  It  is 
not  to  princes  or  to  Pontiffs  that  the  task  is  assigned 
of  defending  God's  word.  Enough  for  them,  if  they 
can  themselves  escspe  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  and 
his  Anointed.  I  speakthus  boldly,  that  they  may  be  led 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  divine  Word,  and  may 
iind  salvation  there.'* 

What  Luther  desired  was  about  to  be  accompliahed. 
The  same  faitl^  that  worked  unseen  in'  the  convent  of 
Wittemberg,  was  to  display  iu  power  in  the  princely 
balls  of  Cologne.  Fri4eric]s  courage,  whicn  for  a 
while,  perhaps,  bad  faItered,*soon  rose  again  to  its 
wonted  pitch.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  deliver- 
ing an  bonest  man  into  the  bands  of  his  implacable 
enemies.  "Justice  must  have  precedence  even  of 
the  Pope:"  by  this  principle  would  he  regulate  bis 
conduct. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  bis  counsellors  intimated 
in  bit  name,  to  the  papal  Nuncios,  who  bad  aoain  met 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent  in  the  Elector's 
palaoe,  that  bis  highness  baa  seen,  with  great  concern, 
the  advanta^  which  Doctor  Eck  bad  taken  of  bis 
absence,  to  involve  many  persone  in  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  who  were  not  particularized  in  the  bull : 
that  since  bis  departure  from  Saxony,  multitudes,  very 
probably,  of  evety  class,  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
unlearned,  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity,  had  ^ined 
themselvee  to  Luther,  and  become  parties  to  ms  ap- 
peal ;f  that  neither  his  Imperial  Majesty,  nor  any  one 
else,  bad  yet  made  u  eppear  to  him  that  Luther's  writ- 
ings bad  been  refuted,  or  demonstrated  to  be  fit  only 
for  the  flames ;  that  he  demanded,  therefore,  that  Doctor 
Luther  should  be  furnished  with  a  safe- conduct,  and 
permitted  to  answer  for  himself  before  s  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  learned,  pious,  and  impartial  judges.'* 

After  this  announcement,  Aleander,  Carracioli,  and 
their  followers,  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  hold  a  consul- 
ts tiont  This  waa  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Elector  had  publicly  declared  bis  intentions  in  regard 
to  the  Reformer.  The  Nuncios  bad  expected  him  to 
adopt  a  very  different  course.  The  affair  having  been 
brought  to  that  stage  in  which  his  continued  neutrslitv 
would  expose  him  to  dangers,  the  full  extent  of  which 
no  foresight  could  measure — they  thought  that  he  would 
DO  loneer  hesitate  to  give  up  the  obnoxious  monk.  So 
Rome  bsd  reasoned.  But  her  machinations  were  now 
to  be  baffled  by  a  power  which  her  calculations  had  left 
wholly  out  of  view ; — the  love  of  jootice  and  troth. 

On  the  re-admission  of  the  Nuncios  into  the  audi- 
ence chamber,  **  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  arro- 
gant Aleander,  **  what  would  the  Elector  think,  if  one 
of  his  subjects  were  to  appeal  from  his  judgment  to 
'  that  of  the  king  of  France,  or  some  other  foreign  sove- 
reign." But  perceiving  at  last,  that  the  Saxon  coun- 
sellors were  not  to  be  wrought  upon  :  "We  will  exe- 
cute the  boll,"  said  he,  **  we  will  pursue  and  bum  the 
writings  of  Luther.  As  for  his  person,"  he  added, 
MSeclin^  u  tone  of  disdsioful  indifference,  **  the  Pope 

*  Evsngeihtm  si  tale  ettetquod  potentsiibui  muiidi  aut  pro- 
nagsretur  aut  lerriretur,  non  lUud  piicstoribas  Deas  deman- 
'    dssiet.    (L.  Kpp.  i.  Ml ) 

\  Ut  ingent  Tit  potrali  doctonim  et  radium,  taororan  et 
piofsnornm.  seae  eonjanxerfnt . . .  (L.  Opp.  lat.  ii.  116.) 

t  Q?io  sadlto  Muinos  et  Alsander  seorslm  cun  suis  locoti 
sunt    (lb.  117.) 


hss  little  inclinstion  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  tks  Uood 
of  the  unhsppy  wretch." 

When  the  tidings  reached  Wittemberg,  of  the  reply       j 
given  by  the  Elector  of  the  Nuncios,  Luiher'i  fncnds 
were  transported  with  joy.    Melancthon  and  Amadorfi^       ' 
in  particular,  conceived  the  most  ssnguine  hopes  of  ibs       | 
future,      "llie  German  nobles,"  said  Melincihon, 
**  will  follow^  the  guidsnce  of  the  Prince,  whom  ihey       I 
revere  as  their  Nestor.     If  Homer  styled  his  assd  hero      j 
the  huhccrk  «»/  ike  Greekgt  why  may  not  our  Fiederic 
be  surnsmed  the  bulteark  of  Gemumy  V**  ' 

Erasmus,  the  oracle  of  courts,  the  arbiter  of  schools,       | 
the  luminary  of  the  ago,  was  then  at  Cologne.    He  had 
been  /lommoned  thither  by  several  princes,  desirous  to       | 
profit  by  his  eounsels.     Erasmus,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  was  the  leader  of  that  paitj  which  hekl 
the  just  meeai  between  the  other  two ;  soch  at  least 
waa  his^  own  persvaaion — a  miataken  one,  however — 
for  when  truth  and  error  stsnd  in  hostile  opposition, 
justice  halts  not  on  the  middle  ground.    He  wu  the 
chief  of  that  philosophicsl  and  academic  party,  which, 
for  centuries,  had  been  attempting  to  correct  the  abases 
of  the  Romish  Gharch,  but  still  without  success.    He 
was  the  representative  of  human  wisdom— a  wiadoa 
far  too  weak  to  chastise  the  pride  of  Popeiy.    Tbs 
task  could  be  achieved  only  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
which  men  often  deem  foolishness,  but  at  the  voice  of 
which  the  mountains  crumble  into  dust.     Eresmos 
would  neither  throw  himself  into  the  arma  of  Luibsr, 
nor  yet  would  be  crouch  at  the  fooutool  of  tba  Pope. 
He  wavered,  and  sometimes  lost  his  balance  between, 
the  two  opposing  influences ;  ever  and  anon  attrtctsd 
towards  the  Reformer,  snd  then  again  suddenly  drawn 
back  into  the  sphere  of  Romish  delusion.    In  s  letter 
addressed  to  Albert,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentx,  he  bad 
declared  himself  in  Luther's  favour.     "  It  seems,**  nid 
be,  **  aa  though  the  laat  apark  of  Christian  piety  were 
about  to  be  extinguished ;  and  this  it  is  tbsi  hsssiirrsd 
up  the  heart  of  Luther ; — ^hia  aim  is  not  distinction, 
nor  is  he  seeking  weBlth."f    But  this  letter,  which 
IJlrich  Von  Hixtten  imprudently  published,  wss  ths 
cause  of  so  much  annoyance  to  Erasmus,  that  he  de- 
termined to  observe  more  caution  for  the  future.    More- 
over, though  he  lay  under  the  char^  of  connivance 
with  Luther,  the  unmeasured  Isnguage  employed  by  ths 
latter  gave  him  serious  umbrage :  **  Almost  all  good 
people  lean  towards  Luther,"^  he  observed,  "  bat  I 
perceive  that  the  affair  will  end  in  rebellion  ....  I  do 
not  wish  my  name  to  be  coupled  with  his.^    It  injures 
me,  snd  does  him  no  service."n     **  Be  it  so,**  replied 
Luther,  **  if  that  displeases  you,  I  promise  yea  that  I 
will  never  make  mention  of  you,  or  any  of  your  friends." 
Such  waa  the  man  iq^whom  the  favourers  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Reformer  alike  addreased  themselves. 

The  Elector,  knowing  that  the  opinion  of  a  man  so 
highly  respected  ss  Erasmus  would  csrry  greet  weight 
with  it,  requested  a  visit  from  the  illustrious  Hollander. 
Erasmus  obeyed  the  invitation  on  the  5lh  of  Decem- 
ber. The  friends  of  Luther  regarded  the  interview 
with  some  measure  of  secret  alarm.  The  Elector 
was  stsndtng  before  the  fire,  with  Spslatin  Hy  his 
side,  when  Erssmus  waa  Ushered  into  the  chamber. 
"  What  think  you  of  Luiher !"  asked  Frederic  imme- 
distely.     The  prudent  Erasmus,  surprised  by  the  ques- 

*  Homericii  appellations  murum  Oermsnis.  (Corp.  BeCL 
97a.) 

f  Et  fatiinim  erst . . .  ut  tandem  proraui  extin^eretur  ffla 
Bointills  Chriatisnae  pielatii  ;  taac  movenint  animuin  Lutheiri 
...  qui  nee  hooores  amdit  nee  pecuniam  capit.  (Eraan.  Eppi 
Lond.'1949,  p.  Me.) 

iFarent  vero  ferroe  boni  omnea.    (Corp.  Ref.  L  906.) 
Er  will  von  mil*  ongenennt  aeyn.    <L.  Epp.  1. 966.) 
NsnatrMmsgTavstetLatlionuBM&SQblsTat    (Osrp. 
Bet  1. 906.)  Digitized  by  VjOOg 
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lion  io  soddenly  pot  to  him,  endeaTOored  tt  first  to 
evade  a  reply.  He  screwed  op  hie  mouth,  hit  his  lips, 
and  remained  silent.  Hereupon  the  Elector  raised  bis 
eye-brows,*  (as  was  his  custom,  Spalatin,  tells  us, 
when  he  meant  to  force  an  explicit  answer  from  the 

e^rson  with  whom  he  was  conversinff,)  and  looked 
rasmos  stesdfastly  in  the  face.  The  Tatter,  at  a  loss 
how  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty,  replied  at 
last,  in  a  half-jocular  tone ;  **  Luther  has  committed 
two  grievous  sins  ;  he  has  attacked  the  Pope*s  crown 
<Dd  the  monks*  bellies,  "t  The  Elector  smiled,  but 
intimated  to  his  visitor  that  he  was  in  earnest  Eras- 
mus then,  cssting  off  his  reserve,  replied  as  follows : 
**  The  origin  of  all  these  dissensions  is  the  hatred  the 
monks  bear  to  learning,  and  the  fear  that  besets  them 
of  seeing  their  tvranny  brought  to  an  eiid.  What  are 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  against  Lutner  1  clamour, 
cabal,  malice,  and  slander.  The  more  virtuous  a  man 
is,  and  the  more  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  the  less  does  he  find  to  censure  in  Luther's 
pToceedrngs-t  The  severity  of  the  boll  has  roused  the 
indignation  of  all  good  men ;  for  they  find  in  it  none 
of  the  gentleness  that  hefito  the  Vicar  of  Christ.^ 
Two  universities  only,  out  of  the  whole  number,  have 
condemned  Luther ;  and  even  they  have  condemned 
without  having  convicted  him.  Let  them  not  deceive 
themselves  ;  the  danger  is  greater  than  some  persons 
itiisgino.  There  are  diflSculties  in  their  wav  which 
will  not  easily  be  surmounted. II  To  begin  the  reign 
of  Charles  by  so  unpopular  an  act  as  Luther's  iinpri- 
sonment,  would  be  an  evil  omen  for  the  future.  The 
world  is  thirsting  for  gospel  truth  :H  let  us  beware  how 
we  resist  so  holy  a  desire.  Let  tlie  whole  question  be 
examined  by  dispassionate  and  competent  judges ;  it 
is  the  only  coarse  that  can  be  followed,  consistently 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Pope  himself.'* 

Such  was  the  language  of  Erasmus  to  the  Elector. 
Its  frankness  may  perhaps  astonish  us ;  but  Erasmus 
well  knew  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  Spalatin  listened 
to  it  with  deliffht.  When  Erasmus  took  his  leavis,  he 
accompanied  him  the  whole  way  to  the  house  of  Count 
von  Nuenar,  the  provost  of  Cologne,  where  the  illus- 
trious scholar  resided.  The  latter,  obeying  the  im- 
palse  of  the  moment,  when  he  found  himself  at  home, 
'sai  down,  committed  to  writing  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  said  to  the  Elector,  and  gave  the  paper  into 
Spalatio*s  hands.  The  fear  of  Aleander,  however, 
soon  took  possession  of  his  mind ;  the  courage  he  had 
felt  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector  and  his  chaplain 
forsook  him,  and  ho  entreated  Spalatin  to  let  him  have 
that  unguarded  paper  back  again»  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  terrible  Nuncio.  But  it  was  al- 
ready too  late. 

The  Elector,  feeling  ^himself  strengthened  by  the 
opinion  of  Erasmus,  assumed  a  more  decided  tone  in 
his  communications  with  the  Emperor.  Erasmus  him- 
self, in  fceveral  conferences,  which  (like  thoae  granted 
to  Nicodemus  of  old,)  were  held  at  night,**  laboured 
bard  to  persuade  the  Imperial^  counsellors  that  the 
whole  affair  might  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  tribunal.  He  probably  hoped  that  he  himself 
might  be  chosen  to  decide  the  controversy  which 

*  Da  sperret  aecep  wahrlich  mein  gnadlgtt  Hen*  leiae  Aa- 
geo  nur  wohl  auf .  .  .  (Spalatin  Hi»L  MS.  in  Seckendorf,  p. 
301.) 

t  Latherui  peccsTit  in  dnobus,  nempe  quod  tetjgit  coronam 
pontiAcifl  et  ventres  monachonini.    (dee  the  first  volume.) 

t  Cnm  optimufl  guiaqae  et  evangeliea  doctrina  proxiaaat 
dicatar  aunime  ouensus  Lathero.  (Axioaaata  £rasrai  in  L. 
Opp.  lat  ii.  lift ) 

\  Balls  tevilia  probos  omnes  offcndit  ut  indisna  mitiasimo 
Christi  vicario.    (Ibid.)  11  Urgent  ardua  negotia. 

f  Mandna  aitit  Teritaiem  evangeucam.    (Diid.) 

**  SoUlottakia  per  noctnmoa  oongrsaans  . .  .  (FallaviciBi^ 


threatened  to  divide  the  Christian  world.  His  vanity 
would  have  found  ample  gratification  in  such  an  ofiice. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  credit 
at  Rome,  he  wrote  to  Leo  X.  in  the  most  submissive 
terms,  and  Leo  answered  his  letters  graciously  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  the  source  of  deep  mortificatioa 
to  Aleander.*  In  his  devotion  to  the  Pope's  cause, 
the  Nuncio  would  willingly  have  administered  a  severe 
reproof  to  the  Pope  himself ;  for  Erasmus  gave  pub- 
licity to  the  Pontiff's  letters,  and  made  them  subservi- 
ent to  the  confirmation  of  his  own  credit.  Aleander 
forwarded  a  remonstrance  on  this  head  to  the  Vatican. 
The  reply  he  received  was  to  this  effect :  "  Do  not 
appear  to  perceive  the  evil  intentions  of  the  man. 
Prudence  forbids  it.  We  must  not  close  the  door  of 
repentance  against  him.^'t 

Charles  himself  adopted  a  system  of  equipoise, 
which  consisted  in  flattering  both  the  Pope  and  the 
Elector,  and  manife8ti||g  a  disposition  to  lean  alter- 
nately to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
shifting  ezij^ency  of  the  moment.  His  ministers  ob- 
scurely'intimated  to  Aleander  the  plan  which  their 
master  was  inclined  to  follow.  **  The  Emperor,"  said 
they,  "  will  be  regulated  in  bia  conduct  toward  the 
Pope,  by  the  tenor  of  the  Pope*s  conduct  toward  him- 
self:  -he  does  not  choose  to  increase  the  power  of  his 
rivals,  particularly  that  of  the  king  of  France."t  At 
these  words,  the  arroeant  Nuncio  gave  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation :  **  What,  °  he  replied,  **  even  though  the 
Pope  should  relinquish  his  alliance  with  the  Empeior, 
muat  the  Emperor  on  that  account  relinquish  his  creed  ? 
If  that  be  the  way  in  which  he  means  to  avenge  him- 
self, bid  him  tremble — his  faithlessness  will  be  visited 
on  his  own  head  !'*  But  the  Imperial  diplomatists 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  tho  K uncio*s  threats. 

Yet,  though  the  Roman  legatee  had  failed  to  bend 
the  great  ones  of  this  world  to  their  will,  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  Papacy  succeeded- in  making,  some  im- 
preaaioD  on  the  lower  ranks  of  men.  The  myrmidons 
of  Rome  had  heard  the  command  fiven  by  their  chief. 
Many  fanatical  priests  gladly  took  advantage  of  the 
bull  to  alarm  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  and  man^ 
well-mesning  but  ill-instructed  ecclesiastics  deemed  it 
a  aacred  duty  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  in  the  confessional  that  the  struggle  against  Rome 
had  been  begun  by  Luther  ;^  it  was  in  the  confessional 
that  Rome  now  put  forth  her  strength  against  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Reformer.  Denied  all  public  recognition 
of  its  validity,  the  bull,  nevertheless,  became  power- 
fully operative  in  theae  solitary  tribunals.  "  Have  you 
read  toe  writings  of  Luther  1"  was  the  question  put 
by  the  confessor :  "  havd  you  them  in  your  posession  ! 
do  you  regard  them  as  true  or  hereticall"  And  if 
the  penitent  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  prescribed  ana-  ■ 
thema,  the  priest  refused  him  absolution.  The  con- 
aciences  of  many  were  disturbed.  Great  agitation 
prevailed  among  the  people.  This  dexterous  expedi- 
ent promised  fair  to  bring  multitudea  once  more  under 
the  papal  yoke,  who  had  but  now  been  won  over  to 
the  gosr<el.  Well  might  Rome  rejoice  t^at  six  centu- 
ries betorejl  she  had  created  a  tnbunal  so  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  to  the  priesthood  a.  despotic  sway 
over  the  conacience  of  every  Christian.  So  long  as 
that  tribunal  stands,  her  empire  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Luther  was  speedily  informed  of  what  was  going  on. 
With  none  to  aid  him  in  bafiling  this  device,  how  shall 
ho  act?    The  Word,  the  testimony  of  holy  Writ, 

*  Qua  male  torqnebant  Aleandmm.    (Ibid.) 

t  Prudentia  erat  ooniilii  hominia  pravltatom  disalmnlare. 
(Pallavicini,  p.  88.) 

\  Caaarem  ita  oe  gestumm  erga  Fontiflcem  oti  ae  FentiftK 
eige  Caaajrem  gereret .  . .  (Ibid.  91.)        \  See  Vol.  1. 98S. 

I)  In  1316,  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  under  Innocent 
the  Third. 
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Imdly  and  faarlesslj  proclaimed— thii  ahall  be  hia 
woapOD  of  dereoce.  The  Word  ahall  find  acceas  to 
thoao  troubled  consciencea,  thoae  dismayed  hearta — 
and  they  «hall  bo  etrengtbened.  A  powerful  impulae 
waa  needed,  and  powerfuUj  was  the  voice  of  Luther 
lifted  up.  He  aadreaaed  the  penitenta  in  a  tone  of 
intrepid  dignity,  and  high  minded  contempt,  for  all 
■econdary  consideratiooa.  "When  you  are  asked," 
aaid  he,  *'  whether  or  not  you  approve  of  my  booka, 
let  your  answer  be — *  You  are  a  confesaor,  not  an  In- 
quiaitor,  nor  a  gaoler.  It  ia  my  duty  to  confess 
wbataoever  my  conscience  prompts  me  to  disclose,  it 
ia  youra  to  abstain  from  prying  into  the  secrets  of  my 
heart.  Give  me  absolution  first,  and  then  dispute  with 
lather — with  the  jpope — with  whomsoever  you  please ; 
but  beware  of  turning  the  sacrament  of  penance  into 
an  inatrument  of  strife  and  debate.*  And  if  the  con- 
fesaor ahould  refuse  to  yield,*'  said  Luther,  "  I  would 
dtapense  with  his  absolution.  Be  not  disquieted  ;  if 
man  abaolves  you  not,  God  will  abaotve  you.  Rejoice, 
therefore,  that  vou  are  absolved  of  God  himself,  and 
come  forward  /earleaaly  to  the  aacrament  of  the  altar. 
The  priest  will  have  to  answer  at  the  last  day  for  the 
absolution  he  has  withheld.  They  may  deny  us  the 
sacrament,  but  they  cannot  deprive  lA  of  the  atrength 
and  grace  which  uod  has  attached  to  it.  It  is  not 
their  will,  nor  any  power  of  theirs,  but  our  own  faith, 
that  the  Lord  has  made  essential  to  our  salvation. 
The  sacrament — the  altar — the  priest — the  church^ 
we  may  paaa  them  all  by ;  that  word  of  God  which 
the  bull. condemned  is  more  than  all  these  things! 
The  soul  may  dispense  with  the  sacrament,  but  it 
cannot  live  without  the  Word.  Christ,  the  true  Bishop, 
will  himself  supply  your  spiritual  feaat.*** 

Such  waa  the  atrain  of  Luther*s  exhortation.  That 
animating  voice  pierced  the  receasea  of  every  dwelling 
—of  every  troubled  bosom — and  courage  and  faith 
were  everywhere  awakened  by  its  echoes.  But  it 
waa  not  enough  for  him  to  atand  on  the  defenaive — ^he 
felt  that  he  muat  become  the  aasailant,  and  return  blow 
for  blow.  A  book  had  been  written  affsinst  him  by  a 
Roman  theologian,  named  Ambrosius  Catharintfa.  "  I 
will  rouse  the  choler  of  that  Italian  beast,t  said  Lu- 
ther. He  kept  bis  word.  In  his  answer,  he  proved 
by  the  revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  oy  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  that  the 
kmgdom  of  Anti-Christ,  predicted  and  described  in  the 
Bible,  was  no  other  than  the  Papacy.  **  I  know  for 
certain,**  aaid  he,  in  conclusion,  '*  that  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Christ  liveth  and  reigneth.  In  the  atrength  of  that 
aaaurance,  I  could  face  ten  thouaand  popes,  and  never 
ahrink.  May  God  viait  us  at  length  according  to  his 
infinite  power,  and  haaten  the  day  of  the  glorious 
coming  of  his  Son,  in  which  he  shall  destroy  that  man 
of  sin.    And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.**t 

And  all  the  people  did  ssy,  Amen  !  A  sacred  dread 
took  poaaession  or  every  mind.  The  image  of  Anti- 
Ghriat,  aeated  on  the  Pontifical  throne,  was  present  to 
every  imagination.  This  new  idea,  so  startingly  die- 
played  by  Lulhor  to  hia  contemporariea  in  the  elowing 
colours  of  prophetic  delineation,  ^ve  a  fearful  shock 
to  the  power  of  Rome.  Faith  m  the  divine  Word 
succeeded  to  that  unqualified  aubmission  which  hsd 
hitherto  been  rendered  yo  the  Church ;  and  the  pope*s 
authority,  so  long  regarded  with  the  deepest  reverence, 
was  now  the  object  of  ffeseral  detestation  and  terror. 

Germany  replied  to  the  papal  bull  by  saluting  Lu- 
ther with  redoubled  acclamallona.  The  plague  had 
made  its  appearance  in  Wittemberg,  yet  new  students 

*  Und  wird  dicb  der  reohte  Bischopp  ChriJtas  selber  speisen. 

CL.  Opp.  IxtU.,  663.) 
V  ItCiCs  bMUa  bitem  moTobo.    (L.  Cpp.  ii.  670 ) 
I  Cstendat  iUum  diem  adTentui  ^ri«  Filli  sol  quo  dsatm- 

atwriniquusirt.    (L.  Opp.  lat  ii.  103.) 


were  continually  flocking  to  the  university,  and  from 
five  to  six  hundred  disciples  were  statedly  aaaembled 
to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
The  convent  chapel,  and  the  city  church,  were  both 
too  email  for  the  eager  crowd  that  hong  on  the  lipa  of 
the  reformer.  The  prior  of  the  Aoffustinea  was  in 
constant  alarm,  leat  the  buildings  should  give  way 
under  the  weight  of  the  throngs  that  filled  them.** 
Nor  was  this  excitement  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Wittemberg — all  Germany  partook  of  it.  From 
princes,  nobles,  and  scholars,  in  every  quarter — Lu-  ^ 
ther  received  letters  that  spoke  the  Isngua^  of  en- 
couragement and  of  faith.  More  than  thuty  such 
letters  were  shown  by  him  to  Spalatin.f 

On  one  occasion  the  Maigrave  of  Brandenburg,  ac- 
companied by  aeveral  other  princea,  came  to  Wittem- 
berg, to  pay  Luther  a  visit.  "  They  wanted  to  see  the 
man,**t  as  he  expresses  it.  And  of  a  truth,  all  v^anted 
to  see  the  man  whose  voice  stirred  the  nations,  and 
cauaed  the  pontiff  of  the  west  to  totter  on  his  throne. 
.  The  enthusiasm  of  Luther's  friends  grew  stronger 
e^ery  day.  •*  Oh,  the  unheard  of  folly  of  Emser  !*• 
cried  Melancthon,  **  that  he  ahould  presume  to  meaaure 
his  strength  with  our  Hercules,  overlooking  the  finger 
of  Qod  in  what  has  been  done  by  Luther,^  even  as  the 
king  of  Egypt  overlooked  it  in  the  acts  of  Moses.*' 
The  mild  Melancthon  employed  the  most  energetic 
language  to  urge  forward  such  as  appeared  to  him  to 
be  falling  back,  or  pauaing  in  their  course.  **  Luther 
has  arisen  to  defend  the  truth,**  said  he,  addressing 
John  Hesse,  **and  dost  thou  keep  silence?  Ha 
breathes  still — aye,  and  prospers — in  spite  of  all  the 
wrath  and  fury  of  Pope  Leo.  Remember  that  it  ia 
impossible  for  Romish  impiety  to  give  a  sanction  to 
the  gospel,  n  In  this  unhappy  acre  how  can  we  hope 
that  a  Judaa,  or  a  Caiaphas — a  Puate,  or  a  Herod,  will 
ever  be  wanting  to  uphold  the  evil  cause !  Stand  forth, 
then,  to  resist  such  adversaries,  in  the  might  of  God^a 
holy  word.** 

Beaides  this,  cauatic  aatires  againat  the  moat  cob- 
spicuous  of  the  Italian  agents  of  the  pope  were  circu- 
lated through  all  the  provincea  of  the  empire.  Utrich 
Von  Htitten,  waa  indefatigible  in  his  exertiona.  He 
addressed  letters  to  Luther,  to  the  Legatee,  to  all  the 
moat  conaiderable  personages  of  Germany.  **Itd1 
thee— once  and  again  I  tell  thee,  O  Marinua  !**  aaid 
he,  in  an  epistle  to  the  legate,  Cairaciola,  **  that  thoee 
deceitful  miata,  with  which  you  blinded  our  ^eyea,  are 
scattsred  forever ;  the  gospel  is  preached,  the  troth  ia 
made  known,  the  absnrdities  of  Rome  are  given  np  to 
contempt — ^your  decrees  are  unheeded,  and  null— kmit 
deliverance  ia  at  hand.**T 

Not  content  with  the  use  of  prose,  Hiitten  had  re- 
course alao  to  verse.  He  publiahed  hia  "  Outcry  on 
the  Fire  raieed  by  Lutker,****   AppeaUng  in  Us  poam 

*  Et  mochte  nocb  rar  die  Kirche  and  Capelle  am  der  menge 
wlUsn  einfalien.    (Spalatin  in  Seckend.  p.  906.) 

t  M«hr  all  dieyiai^  Briefe  von  Fnrtteo.    (Ibid.) 

tVidereenimnonunemvoluerunt  (L.  Epp.  i.  544.  16  Jan. 
mi.) 

<b  .  .  Dei  dlgltnm  sase  qiuB  it  Martino  flaat.    (Corp.  BsCl 

II  Non  pone  Evangelium  Romann  impictati  probari.  (Corp 
Ref.i.a80.^  1-         F  V      ir 

f  Ablata  ilia  est  a  vobii  inducta  olim  nottris  oealls  caltev 
.  .  predicatar  ETangelinm  .  .  .  net  est  libertatis.    QJmA' 
ab  Uuttea  £ques.  Mar.  Carrac.  M.  Opp.  lat  ii.  170. 
«*  . . .  Qno  ta  octtloB,  pie  Chriite,  tuoi,  frontiwine  • 
Tends  snpercilium,  teque  esse  oiteode  neganti. 
Qui  te  contemnnnt  igitar  medinmqae  tonanti 
Oitendunt  dignitnm,  tandem  iii  te  ostende  { 
Te  videat  ferua  ille  Leo,  te  tota  malonim 
Bentiat  IlluTies,  scelerataqueRomatremJicat 
Ultorem  acelenim  diacant  te  vivere  saltern 
Qni  recnare  negant. 

(tn  Incendium  Lntlieranam  Ezclaaatio  TTUMl 
Hiitten  Equitia  Ibid.) 


VON  HOTTBN-CABNIVAL  AT  WrrrEBiBSBi&-9rAU7ITZ  ALARMED.        l«| 


to  Ohntt  Umttlf,  be  bMongbt  ham  to  robuke  in  bii 
fiory  displeature  all  who  dared  to  deny  his  authority. 
Hutteo  was  not  inclioed  to  stop  at  words — be  waa 
eager  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  struggle.  Lather  re- 
psoved  his  rash  designs.  **  I  woold  not  have  the  ffospel 
supported  by  violence  and  carnsge/'  said  he  :  '*  I  have 
written  to  Hiitten  to  tell  him  so.'** 

The  celebrated  painter,  Lucas  Cranacb,  pablished  a 
set  of  prints  under  the  title  of  ChrUfs  Pasn{m  arid 
Anii-Chrigt:  representing  on  one  side  the  glory  snd 
magnificence  of  the  pope ;  on  the  otber,  the  humilia- 
tion and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  Luther  com- 
posed the  inscriptions  for  these  prints.  They  produced 
an  unexampled  effect.  The  people  renounced  their 
attachment  to  a  church  which  appeared  in  eveiy  parti- 
eular  so  directly  opposed  to  the  example  of  its  founder. 
'*  It  is  an  excellent  work/'  said  Luther,  '*  for  the 
iaity."t 

In  some  instances  those  Vrbo  attacked  the  papacy 
employed  weapons  ill  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  character.  Emser  had  answered  Luther's 
work,  addressed  "  To  th^  Goat  of  Leipsic  ;"  by  an- 
other, inscribed  **  To  the  Bull  of  Wittemberff  ;*'  the 
appellation  was  not  ill  chosen.  But  at  Magdeburgh, 
£mser*s  book  was  hung  to  the  gallows,  with  this  in- 
scription, *'  The  Book  is  worthy  of  its  place,'*  and  a 
rod  was  hung  under  it  to  denote  the  punisnment  due  to 
the  author.!  At  Doeblin  there  was  written  under  the 
pope's  boll,  in  derision  of  its  impotent  fury,  *  The  nest 
is  here,  but  the  birds  are  flown."^ 

The  Students  of  Wittembere,  taking  advantage  of 
the  carnival,  dressed  up  one  of  their  own  numlwr  in 
garments  resembling  those  worn  by  the  pope,  snd 
cirried  him  in  pompous  procession,  though  in  a  manner 
■MMwhat  too  ludicrous,  as  Luther  remarks, II  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  When  they  reached  the  great 
aqoaie  beside  the  river,  some  of  them,  feigning  a 
mutiny,  nude  a  sudden  attempt  to  throw  tbe  pope  into 
tbe  water.  His  holinees,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
immeisioD,  took  to  his  heels ;  bis  cardinals,  his  bishops, 
%ad  familiars  of  every  degree,  did  the  same ;  the 
etudanfts  chased  them  from  street  to  street,  and  every 
corner  of  Wittemberg  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  some 
Romisb  dignitary  pursued  by  the  jeers  and  shouts  of 
the  excited  populace.T  "  The  enemy  of  Christ,"  says 
Lather,  '*  who  mocks  at  kiofls,  and  at  Christ  himself, 
■Mete  but  a  just  requital,  when  he  also  is  turned  into 
.  mockeiy."  Here,  in  our  judgment,  be  errs ;  the 
spotless  dignity  of  truth  ought  not  to  be  so  profaned. 
In  the  conflicts  she  is  called  upon  to  wage,  she  needs 
not  such  auxiliaries  as  songs,  or  the  caricatures,  or 
■umimeries  of  a  carnival  It  may  be,  indeed,  that, 
^Ihout  these  popular  demoostrationa,  her  success 
would  be  less  apparent :  but  it  would  be  purer,  and) 
«OMeqaently,  more  durable. 

It  was  not  all  exultation,  and  defiance,  however, 
with  tbe  reformer.  Behind  his  triumphal  chariot, 
dirawn  joyously  along  by  enthusiastic  snd  devotod  ad- 
herenta,  there  stood'  the  slave,  to  remind  him  of  im- 
ding  evil.  Some  of  his  friends,  at  this  time,  seemed 
to  retrace  their  steps.    Stsupits,  whom  he 

lied  his  father,  appeared  to  be  wavering.  The  pope 
had  accused  him,  and  Staupitz  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  holiness..  **  I 
#Mr,*'  said  Luther,  "  that,  by  accepting  the  pope  as  your 

•  NoUeni  vi  et  ccsde  pro  Evangelio  certari ;  its  soripsi  ad 

hemfamm.    (L.  Epp.  i.  943  ) 
t  Bonos  el  pro  laicia  Uber.   (Ibid.07U 
1  la  publico  iofiuiiia  loco  sAxus.    (Ibid.  060.) 
§  Das  Neat  ia  hie ;  die  Yogel  aind  auaffeflogen.    (Ibid  fiTO.) 
I  Nimis  ladicre  Fepam  penonetnm  circomvenenuit  suUi- 

mem  et  poaipeiticum. . . .  (Ibid,  flfil.) 
T  .  . .  FagitiTtim  cam  Cardinalibna,  Epiacopia,  fanraliaqne 

suJs  in  divanas  partea  oppldi  diapenMnmt  et  inaecotl  sant. 

(L.Epp^L561.  17Feb.l«llO 


I  jodge,  you  will  seem  to  reyionoce  me  and  the  doctriMf 
which  I  have  maintained.  If  Christ  loves  yon,  be 
will  constrain  you  to  retract  your  letter.  Christ  it 
rejected,  stripped,  %laaphemed  :  thia  is  not  the  time  to 
shrink  back,  but  to  sound  the  onset.*  You  exhort 
me  to  be  bumble :  I,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  yoii 
to  be  firm :  for  you  have  too  much  humility,  as  I  have 
too  much  pride.  I  shall  be  called  a  proud  man<— <! 
know^xa  covetous  man,  an  adulterer,  a  bomicidoY  so 
anti-pope,  a  wretch  guilty  of  eyeiy  crioM.  It  mattem 
little,  so  that  no  one  can  charse  me  with  having  impi- 
ously kept  silence,  while  the  Ijord  was  complaining : 
**  /  looked  on  my  right  hand,  and  beheld ;  bui  thgr§  ism 
no  nuin  that  tooM  know  me."  The  word  of  Chriat  is 
a  word,  not  of  peace,  but  of  tbe  aword.  If  you  will 
not  follow  Christ,  let  me  advance  alone.  I  will  preee 
forward,  and  the  prise  of  the  high  ealling  ahaU  be 
roine."t 

Luther  thus,  like  a  consummate  general,  kept  ft 
watchful  eye  on  tbe  face  of  the  battle ;  and,  whiW 
fresh  combatanta  were  continually  rushing  forward  at 
his  bidding,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  be  failed  not 
to  mark  where  any  of  his  followers  were  beginning 
to  give  ground  ;  nor  was  he  slow  to  rally  them  again, 
beneath  their  adopted  standard.  His  warning  voic« 
resounded  far  and  wide.  Letter  followed  letter  in 
rapid  succession.  Three  printing  presses  were  in- 
cessantly employed  in  multiplying  the  copies  of  his 
various  wricings.t  His  discourses  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  the  whole  nation — supporting  tho 
agitated  penitent  in  the  confessional — giving  courage 
to  the  faltering  convert  in  the  cloister,  and  asserting 
the  claims  of  evangelic  truth,  even  in  the  abodee  of 
princes. 

**  Amid  the  storms  that  assailed  me,*'  he  wrote  te 
the  elector,  **  I  always  hoped  that  I  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  repose  at  last.  But  I  now  see  that  this  waa 
one  of  the  thoughts  of  man.  Day  after  day  the  wave* 
are  rolling  higher,  and  on  every  side  the  ocean  heme 
mo  in.  Fiercely,  indeed,  is  the  tempest  ragin^,^  ye 
I  still  grasp  tbe  sword  with  one  banc,  while  with  ihe 
other  I  build  up  the  walls  of  Zion."l1  His  formes 
ties  are  now  broken ;  the  arm  that  levelled  the  thun- 
ders of  excommunication  against  him,  has  severed  them 
for  ever.  "  Being  excommunicated  by  the  bull,"  aaid 
he,  **  I  am  released  from  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  monaatic  lawa.  I  embrace  my  deliverance 
with  joy.  Yet  I  relinquish  not  the  habit  of  my  order ; 
nor  do  I  leave  the  convent. "T  And  still,  in  the  midat 
of  all  this  commotion,  he  recalls  to  mind  the  dangers 
to  which  bis  own  soul  is  exposed  in  the  struggle.  H« 
feels  the  necessity  of  watching  over  himself.  "  Thoa 
dost  well  to  pray  for  me,**  he  wrote  to  Pellicao,  wha 
was  residing  at  Basle  ;  "  I  cannot  give  myself  upas  I 
ought  to  holy  exorcises ;  life  is  a  cross  to  me.  xhoa 
dost  well  in  exhorting  me  to  moderation ;  I  feel  th# 
need  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  master  of  myself :  an  im- 
pulae  of,  I  know  not  what  nature,  hurries  me  away.  I 
bear  enmity  to  no  man  ;**  but  I  am  so  beset  with 
enemies,  myself,  that  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  on  ary 
guard  against  the  seductions  of  6atan.  Pray  for  me^ 
then.  .  .  ." 

Thus  it  was,  that  both  the  reformer  and  tbe  reform- 

•  Non  enim  hie  tenpva  timendi  aed  cIsmandL    (Ibid.  667.} 

f  Quod  ai  ta  non  via  aeqnt,  aintflne  ire  et  rapL  (L.  Epp.  L 
558.) 

I  Cam  tria  pralia  aolai  ego  ocoapare  cogar.    flbid) 

i  Videna  rem  tumuUuoaissimo  tamulta  tumultuantem. 
(Ibid.  646.) 

H  Unnfi^  mana  fcladiom  apprahendens  et  alteift  maram  |idi> 
6catuni8.    (lb.  666.) 

'r  Ab  ordinia  et  Pape  legibua  aolotna .  •  quod  gaodso  st 
amploctor.  (L.  Epp.  i.  668.) 

•*  .  .  .  Compot  mei  non  anm,  rapior  neaeio  qno  ^iiM^ 
cam  nemini  me  male  veile  conacina  aim.    (Ibid.  666.) 
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alMNi  wvn  led  forward  od  the  way  which  God  bid 
marked  out  for  them.  The  agitation  was  atill  spread- 
ing more  widely.  Persooa,  who  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  to  prove  the  stancheat  adhefenta  of  the  hierar- 
chy, began  now  to  share  in  the  general  movement. 
'*  Those,  even,*'  says  Eck,  with  considerable  candour, 
"  on  whom  the  pope  has  conferred  the  best  benefices, 
and  the  richest  prebends,  are  as  mate  as  ao  many 
senseless  stocks.  There  are  manv  of  them,  even,  who 
extol  Luther,  ae  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
aod  call  the  defenders  of  the  pope  sophists  and  flatter- 
ers.'** The  charch,  apparently  in  full  vigour,  aopported 
hy  the  treaaores,  the  power,  the  armed  array  of  the 
world — but,  in  reality^  ezhauated,  enfeebled,  destitute 
of  the  love  of  God,  of  Christian  vitality,  of  devotion  to 
the  truth — found  herself,  in  this  condition,  opposed  to 
a  eompany  of  simple-minded,  but  courageous  men,  who 
had  learned  that  God  is  with  them  who  contend  for 
bis  word,  and,  therefore,  never  doubted  of  their  victory. 
In  all  ages  it  has  been  seen  how  great  is  the  power  of 
any  predominant  idea  to  work  upon  the  inert  maaa  of 


mankind,  to  rouso  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  to  «if» 
its  votaries  by  thousands,  if  need  be,  into  the  field  of 
battle,  and  tne  ve^.  jaws  of  deatji.  But  if  ao  idea, 
whose  origin  is  earthly,  has  a  potency  so  grest — what 
limit  shall  we  set  to  the  power  of  one  communioatod 
from  above,  when  God,  himself,  has  opened  meo'o 
hearts  to  receive  it !  Not  often,  indeed,  in  the  world** 
history,  haa  roch  a  power  been  exerted  ;  it  waa  die* 
played,  however,  in  the  infancy  of  Christisnity — at  tb» 
period  of  the  reformation  it  was  exhibited  again — aod 
it  shall  be  witnessed  once  more  in  the  latter  days.  Mea 
who  despised  the  riches  and  the  grandeur  of  the  world, 
and  were  content  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and  privation, 
began  now  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  sake  of  that 
most  precious  of  all  treaaures,  the  doctrine  of  truth  and 
grace.  All  the  elementa  of  religiooa  feelings  were  fer- 
menting in  the  agiuted  bosom  of  society,  and  a  glow- 
ing entnusiasm  was  kindled  in  men'a  souls,  which 
forced  them  by  an  irresisttble  impulse,  into  that  gkiri- 
ous  career  opened  by  the  pravidence  of  God  for  th» 
moral  renovation  of  their  race. 


BOOK  VII. 


THE  DIET  OP  WORMS— 1681 —JANUARY  TO  MAY. 


Thi  Reformation  engendered  by  the  aolitary  strag- 
gles of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  in  a  cell  of  the 
convent  at  Erfurth,  had  been  gaining  strength  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  A  man  of  humble  station, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  word  of  life,  had  stood  erect 
in  the  presence  of  earthly  dimities,  and  they  bad 
quailed  before  him.  Armed  with  that  word  alone,  he 
had  encountered  first  Tetzel  and  his  numerous  host, 
and,  after  brief  resisUnce,  those  greedy  trsffickors  had 
been  driven  from  the  field — then  the  Roman  leagate  at 
Augsburg,  and  the  legate,  in  confusion,  had  sufifered 
bis  prey  to  e8cape---then,  again,  the  learned  divines 
in  the  halls  of  Ijcipsic,  and  the  astonished  theologians, 
had  seen  the  weapons  of  their  scholastic  logic  shivered 
in  their  hands— lastly,  when  the  pope,  himself,  had 
started  from  his  slumbers,  to  launch  his  fiercest  light- 
nings at  the  head  of  the  offending  monk-r-that  aame 
wo^  had  asain  been  the  safeguard  of  him  who  trusted 
in  it,  and  the  arm  of  the  spiritual  despot  had  been 
stricken  with  palay.  One  struggle  more  waa  yet  to 
be  endured ;  for  the  word  was  destined  to  triumph 
over  the  emperor  of  the  west,  over  the  kings  and 
princes  of  many  lands,  and  at  length,  bavins  humbled 
all  earthly  opposition,  to  be  exalt^  in  the  church,  and 
there  to  reign  supreme  aa  the  very  word  of  the  living 
God. 

*A  solemn  diet  was  about  to  be  convened — the  firat 
assembly  of  tbe  German  states  since  the  ar  cession  of 
Charles.  Nuremberg,  the  city  in  which,  1  y  virtue  of 
the  golden  bull,  it  ought  to  have  been  held,  was  at  this 
time  afflicted  by  the  plague ;  it  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Worms,  on  tbe  6th  of  January, 
162 l.f  Never,  before,  had  so  many  princes  been 
present  at  the  Diet ;  on  this  occasion  all  were  de- 
sirous  of  taking  a  part  in  the  first  act  of  the  young  em- 
peror's government ;  all  were  ambitious  of  displaying 
tbeii  own  grandeur.    Among  the  rest  the  young  Land- 

•  Emald,  Kplst  J.  Eokti  sd  OUdinal  CkiptarsaaB.>^ 


grave,  Philip,  of  Hesse,  who  was  afterward  to  play  •»- 
imporunt  a  part  in  the  Reformation,  arrived  at  Worn* 
about  the  middle  of  January,  with  a  train  of  cix  bun- 
dred  cavaliers,  many  of  them  highly  distingutahad  for 
their  military  prowess. 

A  more  powerful  motive,  however,  had  actuated  tho 
electors,  the  dukes,  the  archbiahops,  the  landgraves,  tha 
margravea,the  bishops,the  counts,the  barons,  and  lorilaol 
the  empire,  as  well  as  th,e  deputies  of  the  free  citiee 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  foreign  sovoraigna, 
whose  gorgeous  retinues  were  now  pouring  from  eveiy 
quarter  into  the  city  of  Worms.  Intimation  had  bean 
given,  that  the  Diet  would  be  occupied  with  the  nomi* 
nation  of  a  Council  of  Regency,  to  administer  the  go>^ 
vernment  in  the  emperor's  absence,  with  tbe  question 
regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and. 
with  other  weighty  matters  ;  but  the  public  attention 
waa  chiefly  fixc^  upon  a  subject  distinct  from  all  these, 
but  which  the  emperor' had  also  mentioned  in  hislettara- 
of  convocation — ^namely,  the  Reformation.  The  great 
political  interests  ofkStste  faded  into  insignificance  when 
contraated  with  the  cause  of  the  monk  of  Wittembeig.. 
This  was  the  main  topic  of  discourse  among  th^  dig- 
nified personages  who  were  assembled  in  worms. 

Everything  indicated  that  the  Diet  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  boisterous  one.  Chsries,  at  this  eariy  period, 
had  not  yet  adopted  a  decided  line  of  policy ;  his  tutor 
and  first  minister  died  while  the  aasembly  was  sitting 
— many  amliitioua  designs  were  on  foot — ^many  con- 
flicting passions  at  work — ^the  Spaniarda  and  tho  Fla- 
mings  were  striving  hard,  to  exclude  each  other  froA 
the  confidence  of  their  youthful  Sovereign — tbe  Non* 
cioa  were  busily  pursuing  their  artful  schemes— 4ha 
German  princes  had  sssumed  a  tone  of  independence. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  atruggie  was  at  hand,  in 
which,  all  the  aubtleties  of  psrty  intrigue  would  find 
ample  exercise.* 

*  Es  gieng  aber  auf  disuia  Reichstsggar  icMopCvig  stt 
(Seekcnd..  p.«6.)  ^-^-^^.^^^  ^y  COOgte 
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How  WIS  Charles  to  act,  batween  the  papal  nmidD 
€•  the  one  band,  and  the  elector,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  crown,  on  the  other  ?«How  avoid  giving 
offMtee,  either  to  Aleander  or  to  Frederic?  The  for- 
mer was  continaaily  urging  the  emperor  to  execute  the 
popd'a  bull ;  the  latter  as  perseveringly  entreated  him 
to  take  no  step*  against  the  monk,  until  he  should  have 
allowed  him  a  hearing.  Desirooa  of  aatisfying  both 
these  contending  *  parties,  the  young  prince,  during  a 
tempornry  residence  at  Oppeoheim,  nad  written  to  the 
elector  to  bring  Luther  to  the  Diet,  on  the  assurance 
that  no  injustice  should  be  practised  against  him,  that 
he  aboutd  be  protected  from  all  violence,  and  that  a  free 
conference  should  be  allowed  him,  with  men  qualiGed 
to  discuss  the  disputed  point. 

This  letter  from  Charlea,  which  was  accompanied 
by  others  from  his  minieter,  Chievres,  and  the  Count 
of  Nassau,  threw  the  elector  into  great  perplexity.    He 
well  knew  thai,  at  any  moment,  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  might  become  neceasary  to  the  young  and  ambi- 
tious emperor,  and  that  Luther,  in  that  case,  would  be 
lost.     If  he  carried  the  Reformer  to  Worms,  he  might 
probably  be  conducting  him  to  the  scaffold.     And  yet 
the  emperor*s  orders  were  pei^mptory.    The  elector 
•desired  Spalatin  to  inform  Luther  of  the  directions  be 
had  received.  *«  Our  enemiea,"  observed  the  chaplain, 
"  are  atraining  every  nerve  to'^accompliah  their  deeiffn.'** 
The  friends  of  Luther  trembled,  but  he  himself  par^ 
took  not  of  their  fears.     His  health,  at  that  time,  waa 
▼ery  weak ;  but  this  he  heeded  not.    '<  If  I  cannot  per- 
form the  journey  to  Worms  aa  a  man  in  good  health," 
said  be,  in  hia  answer  to  the  elector,  "  I  will  be  cenied 
thither  in  a  litter.      For  since  the  emperor  has  sum- 
moned roe,  I  can  regard  it  only  aa  tho  call  of  God.    If 
they  intend  to  ase  violence  againat  me,  as  they  proba- 
bly do,  for  assuredly  it  is  m3k  no  vi^w  of  gaining  in- 
formation, that  they  require  me  to  appear  before  them ; 
I  commit  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  God.     He  atill 
livea  and  reigna,  who  preserved  the  three  Israelites  in 
the  fiery  foroacer     If  it  be  not  His  will  to  save  me,  my 
life  ia  little  worth.    I^et  ua  only  Uke  care  that  the  Gos- 
i>el  be  not  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  ungodly,  and 
let  ua  abed  our  btood  in  its  defence,  rather  tHao  allow 
them  to  triumph.'    Who  shall  say,  whether  my  life  or 
my  death  would  contribute  moat  to  the  salvation  of  my 
brethren  t    It  ia  not  for  us  to  decide.    Let  us  only  pray 
God,  that  our  young  Emperor  may  not  begin  his  reign 
19  imbruing  bis  hands  in  my  blood.      I  would  rather 
iperiah  by  the  sword  of  Rt>me.      You  remember  the 
jodgmenta  with  which  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was 
viuted,  after  the  murder  of  John  Huss.     Expect  any- 
thing from^roe  but  flight  or  recanUtion.f     Fly  I  can- 
not, still  less  can  I  recant.*' 

Before  Luther*a  letter  reached  him,  the  elector  bad 
formed  his  resolution.  This  prince,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gospel  waa  daily  increasing,  began  now 
to  adopt  a  more  decided  course.  He  was  sensible  that 
the  conference  at  Worms  could  lead  to  no  advanU- 
geoua  result.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
pror, "  that  to  bring  Luther  with  me  to  Worms,  would 
be  an  undertaking  of  much  difficulty.  I  beg  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it.  Moreover,  it  has  never  been  my  desira 
to  favour  hia  doctrines,  but  only  to  prevent  him  from 
being  condemned  unheard.  The  Legatee,  without 
waiting  for  your  sanction,  took  meaaurea  which  wera 
iniorious  both  to  I^other^s  honour,  and  to  mine ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  fear,  that  he  has  been  provoked  to  an 
act  of  imprudent  reuliation,  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
appearance  at  Worms,  might  place  him  in  extreme 
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jeopardy."    The  elector  alladeo  to  the  buming  of  tbo 
pope's  bull. 

But  the  report  of  Luther's  intended  appearance  had 
already  been  circolated  at  Worma.    The  seekera  after 
novelty  heard  it  with  joy — the  Imperial  courtiera  with 
alarm^but  by  none  waa  it  received  with  ao  indignant 
a  feeling  aa  by  the  Papal  Legate.    Aleander,  on  hie 
way  to  the  Diet,  had  had  opportunitiea  of  aeetng  to 
wl»t  extent  the  Goapel,  proclaimed  by  Luther,  had 
found  acceptance  in  every  class  of  society.   Academic 
ciana,  lawyera,  noblea,  the  inferior  clergy,  many  eyen 
of  the  monka,  and  vaat  numbera  of  the  common  people, 
bad  embraced  the  Reformation.*^     The  adherente  of 
the  new  doctrinee  ahowed  a  fearlesa  front,  their  lan- 
guage was  Trank  and  firm — and,  on  the  contrary,  an 
unconquerable  terror  paralyaed  the  partiaana  of  Kiomo. 
The  Papacy  waa  atanding  yet,  but  thoae  who  were  re- 
garded aa  ita  pillars  began  to  stagger,  for  their  eara  had 
already  caoffht  the  preeages  of  approaching  ruin — pre- 
sagea  reeenu>ling  that  faint  and  dubioua  sound,  which 
alone  givea  briei  warning  when  a  mountain  totters  to  its 
fall,  t   Aleander,  in  the  courae  of  hia  journey  to  Worma, 
waa  often  aobjected  to  the  aeverest  mortification.   When 
he  had  occaaion  to  halt  in  any  spot  for  refreshment  or 
repoee,  neither  coUegiana,  nor  nobles,  nor  priesu,  even 
among  thoee  believMi  to  be  favourable  to  the  pope'e 
cause,  woold  venture  to  receive  him,  and  the  haughty 
Nuncio  waa  obliged  to  aeek  shelter  in  the  meanest 
inns4     Alarmed  by  theae  aymptoms,  Aleander  con- 
cluded that  hitf  life  was  <in  danger.    He  arrived  at 
Worma  with  that  idea  oppermoet  in  his  mind,  and  hi* 
Roman  fanaticiam  assumed  additional  bitterness  from 
the  sense  of  personal  injorv.      He  had  immediate  re- 
coorae  to  every  meane  within  hia  reach  to  prevent  the 
audacious  appearance  of  the  formidable   Luther.-^ 
Woold  it  not  be  a  acandal,"  aaid  he,  "  to  aee  laymen 
ioatituting  a  freeh  enquiry  into  a  cauae,  in  which  tho 
pope  baa  already  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemned 
tion  T"    To  a  Koman  courtier,  nothing  could  be  so  un- 
welcome aa  an  enquiry— and,  moreover,  this  waa  to 
have  taken  place  in  Germany,  not  at  Rome,  a  circum- 
stance in  iiaelf  deeply  affronting,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  Luther  being  eventually  condemned  without 
a  dissentient  voice ;  but  such  result  of  the  trial  waa 
uncertain.    Might  it  not  be  feared  that  the  man,  whose 
powerful  eloquence  had  already  done  such  deadly  mit- 
chief,  might  draw  aside  many  of  the  princes  and  lorda 
into  the  path  of  perdition  1     Aleander'a  remonstrancea 
with  Charlea  were  of  the  most  ta^nt  character ;  he 
entreated,  he  threatened,  he  spoke  m  the  lofty  lone  of 
one  who  represented  the  Head  of  the  Church.^  Charlea- 
gave  way,  and  wrote  to  the  elector,  that,  inaamuch  aa 
the  time  allowed  to  Luther  had  expired,  he  was  now 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  actually  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  and  conaequently,  if  be  would  not  retract 
what  he  had  written,  Frederic  must  leave  him  at  Wit- 
temberg.    But  that  prince  had  already  commenced  hie 
journey  without  him.      "I  beseech  the  Lord,"  aaid 
Melancthon,  when  the  elector,  took  his  departure,  **  to 
deal  graciooaly  with  our  aovereign.     On  him  reet  all 
our  hopea  for  the  revival  of  Christianity.    His  enemi9a 
will  stop  at  nothing,  koi  ndpra  Xi^ov  KivfjaofUvoi^W 
but  God  will  bring  to  nought  the  devices  of  Achito- 
phel.    As  for  us,  let  us  perform  our  part  in  the  conflict 
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bgr  cur  toachingi  and  oor  prajren.*'  Lotber  was  muefa 
grieved  that  he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  Worma.^ 

It  tf  aa  not  enough  for  Aleander,  howevar,  that  Luther 
.  wat  prevented  from  making  his  appearance  at  the  Diet 
-—he  waa  bent  on  obtaining  his  eoBdeoUiBtion.  He 
xetnrned  inceasantlj  to  the  cbarae  with  the  princea, 
pelates,  and  other  members  of  the  assembly ;  he 
eharged  the  Augustine,  not  only  with  disobedience  and 
bevsay,  but  also  with  sedition,  rebellion,  impiety,  and 
blasphemy.  But  the  very  tooea  of  his 'voice  betrayed 
the  passions  by  which  he  waa  actuated.  "  Hatred  and 
the  thirst  of  vengesnce,"  an  obaerver  remarked,  *'  are 
btt  motives,  rather  than  any  true  zeal  for  religion  ;"t 
and,  in  apite  of  the  frequency  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
barangues,  he  persuaded  no  one.t  Some  reminded 
him,  tnat  the  pope'a  bull  had  only  condemned  Luther 
conditionally;  others  allowed  indications  to  escape 
them,  of  the  joy  they  felt  at  seeing  the  pride  of  Rome 
biought  down.  The  emperor's  ministers  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  eccleaiastical  electors  on  the  other,  af- 
fected extreme  coIdaess->-the  former,  in  order  that  the 
.  pope  might  perceive  the  necessity  of  contracting  an 
alliance  with  their  maater ;  the  latter,  that  he  might  be 
compelled  t^  purchase  their  co-operation  at  a  higher 
price.  A  conviction  of  Luther's  innocence  was  the 
prevailing  sentimenu  in  the  aasembly,  and  Aleander 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation. 

But  the  coldness  of  the  Diet  he  could  better  have 
brooked  than  the  coldnesa  which  was  now  manifested 
by  Rome.  Rome,  when  at  length,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, she  had  been  induced  to  treat  the  attack  of  the 
^'drunken  German**  ^s  a  aerious  matter,  never  ima~ 
gined  that  a  bull,  emansting  from  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff could  fail  to  reduce  him  at  once  to  complete  and 
abject  submission. — She  had  relapsed  into  her  former 
security,^  and  neither  bull  nor  coin  did  ahe  now  forward 
to  Germany.  Now,  without  money,  how  waa  it  pos- 
sible to  manege  an  affair  like  thislli  Rome  must  be 
roused,  and  Aleander  accordingly  sounds  the  alarm. 
"  Germany,*'  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  is 
falling  away  from  Rome — the  princea,  I  aay,  are  falling 
away  from  the  pope.^  A  little  more  delay — a  little  more 
compromise — and  the  case  becomes  hopeless  ! — ^Mo- 
ney! Money!  or  Germany  is  lostV'l" 

At  this  cry,  Rome  awakes ;  the  retainers  of  the  Pa- 
pscy  assembled  in  the  Vatican,  cast  aaide  their  torpor, 
«nd  hasten  to  forge  fresh  thunders  of  direful  potency. 
The  pope  issues  a  new  bull,**  and  that  excommunica- 
tion, with  which  hitherto  the  heretical  doctor  had  only 
been  threatened,  ia  now  decidedly  pronounced  against 
him,  and  against  all  bis  adherents.  Rome,  by  thus 
wilfuHy  snapping  asunder  the  last  thread  that  yet  hekl 
him  to  her  church,  gave  Luther  more  liberty,  and  con- 
sequently more  power.  Assailed  by  the  papal  thun- 
ders, he  cast  himself,  with  a  more  ardent  love,  into  the 
arms  of  Christ.  Driven  from  the  outward  temple,  he 
felt  more  deeply  that  he  was  a  temple  himself,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit.  ^ 

"  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  think  of,"  said  he,  **  that 
we  sinners,  believing  in  Christ,  and  feeding  on  his  flesh, 
should  have  him  dwelling  in  us-^in  all  his  power,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  righteousness — for  it  is  written,  W%o- 

*  Cam  dolorclegi  novinimss  Caroli  Utterss.  (L.  Epp.  i.  649')  ^ 

]  Maffis  invidia  et  vindicts  Ubidine  qnam  zelo  pietatia- 
Biat.  Jirti.  Cochlai  de  actia  et  scriptii  Martini  Lutheri.  Pw- 
UM,  p.  97.  ocno.— Cochlsus  was  one  of  Luthei^  greatest  ene- 
mies.   We  shall  shortly  have  to  speak  of  him. 

\  Vehementibtts  suis  orationlbos  psrum  promovlt.  Coch* 
Seus. 

^  Necligens  qnavdsm  secttiitas  Bomam  pervaserat.  (Palll- 
Vic;niJ.94.) 

iffee  pecnnia  ad  varios  pro  eadem  somptus.    (Ibid.) 
Pericnlum  denique  amittenda  Oennaaia  ex  panimonia 
asDoeta  eqjnidani.    (Ibid.) 
•*  Decst  Romanam  pontificem,  kc.     (Eoman.  Sallarimm.) 


toever  hditveth  m  ms,  im  him  I  abide,  O  woadai^u 
abode  !  marvelloua  tabernacle ;  how  far  excelling  tha# 
which  waa  aet  up  by  Moees !  within,  how  magnificentlj 
adorned  with  costly  hangings,  and  purple  veik  and 
implements  of  gold !  and  yet  without,  even  like  thai 
other  tabernacle  which  God  coamtaoded  to  be  ecetted 
in  the  wildemeaa  of  Sinai,  there  ia  nothing  to  be  seea 
but  the  coarse  covering  of  ram's  skins  and  goat's  hair.* 
Often  doea  the  Chriatian  stumble,  abd  in  ma  outward 
aapect  ail  is  weakneaa  and  reproach.  But  what  mat- 
ters it  1 — ^beneath  that  infirmity  and  foolishness  of  hia, 
a  power  lies. hid  which  the  world  cannot  know,  and 
which  yet  muat  overcome  the  world ;  for  Christ  abideth 
in  him.  I  have  sometimes  seen  Christians  halting  in 
their  walk,  and  ready  to  fall,  but  ,whe&  the  hour  camo 
that  they  muat  wrestle  with  the  enemy,  or  plead  their 
Maater'a  cauae  before  the  world,  Christ  on  a  sudden 
stirred  within  them,  and  ao  strong  and  valiant  did  they 
then  become,  that  Satan  waa  diamayed  and  fled  from, 
their  preaence.*'t 

Such  an  hour  aa  he  apoke  of  was  aoon  to  come  upon 
himself;  and  Christ,  who  **  sbode**  with  him  waa  then 
to  be  his  present  help.  Rome  in  the  ii&eantime  caat 
him  off  in  scorn.  '  The  Reformer  and  all  who  took  part 
with  him,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  degree,  were  anathe-  . 
matized,  and  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  for  them- 
selves and  their  deacendants,  all  their  honours  and  their 
worldly  goods.  Every  faithful  Christian  was  enjoined, 
aa  he  valued  his  own  soul,  to  shun  all  intercourse  with 
that  accursed  crew  ;  in  every  place  where  the  heresy 
had  ffainod  a  footing,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  oi^ 
Sundays  and  holidays,  at  the  hour  of  high  mass,  so- 
lemnly to  publish  th^  sentence  of  excommunication. 
The  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  altar — the  cross  to  be  laid  on  the  grounds- 
twelve  prieata,  holding  torchea  in  their  hands,  were  to 
light  them  first,  and  immediately  to  dash  them  down, 
and  extinguish  them  by  trampling  them  under  foot ; 
the  bishop  waa  then  to  proclaim  the  condemnation  of 
those  ungodly  men ;  the  bells  were  to  be  tolled  ;  the 
bishop  and  the  priests  in  concert  were  to  chant  anathe- 
mas and  maledictiona ;  and  the  service  was  to  be  con- 
cluded by  a  discourse  of  unsparing  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  adherents. 

Twenty-two  daya  had  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  sentence  at  Rome,  though  it  probably  had  not 
yet  transpired  in  Germany,  when  Luther  having  beard 
that  it  was  again  in  contemplation  to  summon  him  to 
Worms,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  couched  in 
such  terms  as  to  give  that  Prince  the  option  of  com- 
municating it  to  the  Diet.  Luther  was  anxious  to  cor-^ 
rect  the  erroneous  notions  enterUmed  by  the  Princes' 
who  composed  that  august  assembly — and  candidly  to 
explain  to  them  the  true  merits  of  a  cause  so  little 
understood.  **  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart,  most  serene 
Prince,**  said  he,  **  that  bis  Imperial  Majesty  is  disposed 
to  have  this  affair  brought  before  him.  I  call  Christ 
to  witness  that  it  irthe  cause  of  the  German  nation,  of 
the  Catholic  church,  of  the  Christian  world— of  God 
himself— not  the  cause  of  a  solitary,  humble  individaslt 
I  am  ready  to  repair  to  Worms,  provided  only  that  a 
safe-conduct,  and  learned,  pious,  and  impartial  judges 
be  allowed  me.  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  myself— for 
it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  recklessness,  nor  f»r  the  sake 
of  worldly  profit,  that  I  have  taught  the  doctrine  which 
is  laid  to  my  charge — I  have  taught  it  in  obedience 
to  my  conscience,  and  to  my  oath,  as  a  doctor  of  the 

«  Ezodoszxvi.7, 14. 

t  8o  rerete  lich  der  Christoa,  dan  tie  so  fest  wntden  dass 
der  Tnefel  fllechen  mniste.    (L.  Opp.  ix.  618,  on  John  vL  9§»} 

X  Caaaam  qnes,  Chriato  teste,  Dei,  ehriatiani  orbia,  eoclssba 
catholica  ettotius  Oerroanica  nationis,  anon  aniusetpxi* 
▼ati  est  homlnis.    (L.  Epp.  i.  61 1 .) 
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Holy  SenptttiM — for  Ood*i  gfoir  have  I  tanght  it — 
f*  Um  niTfetion  of  the  Chriatian  Cbvreh—for  the  good 
of  the  German  people— for  the  rooting-oot  of  groai 
sfiperatition  and  grievous  abatea — the  core  of  innumer- 
able evila— the  wiping  away  of  foul  disgrace — the 
oirerthrow  of  tyranny,  blasphemy,  and  impiety,  in  count- 
less forms.** 

This  declamtion,  made  at  so  critical  a  moment  of 
Luther's  life,  desenres  to  be  regarded  with  deep  atten- 
tion. Here  we  see  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated, here  are  the  secret  springs  which  gave  the  first 
impulse  of  reviyal  to  the  C^stian  community.  We 
find  no  traces  here  of  monkish  emulation,  or  a  desire 
to  break  loose  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  tows. 

But  all  this  was  of  little  moment  to  mere  politicians. 
An  alliance  with  the  Pope  was  every  day  becoming 
more  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  Charles'  designs. 
Situated  as  be  was,  between  the  Pope  and  the  Elector, 
be  could  have  wished  either  to  separate  Frederic  from 
Luther,  or  to  satialy  the  Pope  without  offending  Fre- 
deric. But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Many 
of  his  courtiers  treated  the  whole  affair  of  the  Augustine 
monk  with  that  contemptuous  indifference  which  poli- 
ticians generally  affect,  when  the  interesta  of  religion 
•re  discussed.  '*  Let  us  avoid  all  extreme  measures," 
said  they.  "  Let  us  entangle  Luther  in  negotiations, 
and  silence  him  by  the  help  of  some  partial  concessions. 
To  stifle  the  flame,  not  fan  it — is  the  course  of  true 
policy.  If  the  monk  fall  into  the  trap,  we  have  gained 
o«r  object.  By  accepting  a  comnromise,  ho  will  fix  a 
gag  on  his  own  mouth,  and  ruin  nis  cause.  To  save 
appearances,  a  few  external  reforms  must  be  granted, 
the  Elector  will  be  satisfied,  the  Pope  will  be  conciliat- 
ed, and  things  will  go  on  once  more  in  the  ordinary 
track." 

Sttcb  was  the  plan  devised  by  the  confidants  of  the 
fmperor. 

The  doctors  of  Wittemberg  appear  to  have  discov- 
ered this  new  artifice.  **  Tbey  are  trying  to  gain  men 
over  secretly,'*  said  Melancthon,  **  and  mining  in  .the 
dark."*  John  Glapio,  the  Emperor's  confeaaor,  a  man 
in  high  repute,  an  adroit  courtier,  and  a  wily  monk, 
waa  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  •  Glapio 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  Charles,  who,  adopUng 
n  this  particular  the  Spaniah  coatom,  abandoned  to 
him  almost  entirely  the  care  of  all  mattora  relating  to 
zeligion.  Charlea  had  no  aooner  been  elevated  to  the 
imperial  throne,  than  Leo  hastened  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  Glapio  by  marks' of  fsvour  which  the  confessor 
warmly  acknowledged . f  Ho  could  not  better  discharge 
his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Pontiff  than  by  ailencins 
the  new-bom  hereay,  and  accordingly  applied  himaelf 
to  the  work.t 

Amonff  the  eounaellors  of  the  Elector  of  Ssxonv, 
one  who  held  a  conspicuous  place,  was  Gregory  Brack, 
or  Pontanus,  a  man  distinguished  for  intelligence,  de- 
cision, and  courage,  whose  skill  in  divinity  might  have 
•hamed  iHl  the  doctora ;  while  hia  wisdom  was  ade- 
quate to  baffle  the  united  craft  of  all  the  monka  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Fiflh.  Glapio,  knowing  the  in- 
fluence which  the  chancellor  possessed,  requested  an 
interview  with  him,  and  introducing  himself,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Reformer:  ^'I  waa  filled 
with  joy,*'  aaid  he,  in  a  kindly  tone,  "  when  I  read  the 
first  writtinffs  of  Luther ;  I  looked  upon  him  aa  a  vi- 
gorous tree  that  had  shot  forth  goodly  branchea,  and  gave 
promise  to  the  Church  of  the  most  precious  iruit. 

*  *  Blaneuhaa  ttnteiit  et  experiantur  . . .  (Corp.  Reform,  i. 
901,  S.  Feb.) 

t  Benjguis  offldis  reoens  a  Fontifiee  delinitas . .  (Pallavici- 
nl,i.90.) 

I  Et  sane  in  eo  toto  negotio  tfaigulaie  probttatii  aidortsqas 
t^edaasa  debit    (Ibid.)  "  •         *"  "^ 


Many  others,  it  is  true,  had  entertained  the  same  views 
as  be :  but  none  had  ao  nobly  and  undauntedly  pro- 
claimed the  truth.  But  when  I  read  his  book  on  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  I  felt  like  a  man  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  blows  from  head  to  foot. 
I  cannot  believe,"  added  the  monk,  **that  brother 
Martin  will  avow  himself  the  author  of  it ;  it  is  marked 
neither  by  bis  peculiar  style,*  nor  by  the  learning  he 
elsewhere  evinces.*'  After  some  discussion,  the  Con- 
fessor  continued :  "  Conduct  me  to  the  Elector,  and 
in  your  presence  I  will  show  him  where  Luther  has 
ened."       • 

The  chancellor  replied,  that  the  business  of  the  Diet 
left  bis  Highness  no  leisure  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
took  no  part  in  that  affidr.  The  monk,  to  his  great  vex- 
ation, found  his  request  eluded.  **  Nevertheless,"  said 
the  chancellor,  *^  since  you  say  there  is  no  evil  with- 
out a  remedy,  be  pleased  to  explain  yourself.** 

Assuming  a  confidential  air,  tne  confeeaor  answered : 
"  The  emperor  earnestly  desires  to  see  a  man  like  La- 
ther reconciled  to  the  church ;  for  his  books  (before 
the  publication  of  the  treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity) were  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty.* 
That  last  work  of  Luther's  was,  doubtless,  written  un- 
der the  irritation  of  being  excited  by  the  bull.  Let  him 
but  declare  that  he  had  no  intention  to  diaturb  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  the  learned  of  every  nation 
will  ioin  hands  with  him.  Procure  me  an  audience  of 
hia  Highneaa." 

The  chancellor  waited  on  the  elector  again.  Fre- 
deric well  knew  that  any  retraction  waa  impossible. 
'*  Tell  the  confessor,"  said  he,  **  that  I  cannot  com- 
with  hia  wiah,  but  continue  your  conference  with 


ply 
bin 


Glapio  received  this  message  with  many  demonetra- 
tions  of  respect ;  and,  shifting  his  ground^  he  said : 
**  Let  the  elector  name  some  persons  in  whom  he  placee 
confidence  to  deliberate  on  this  a&ir.** 

The  Charoillok.  **  The  elector  does  nS  profeaa 
to  be  Luther's  advocate.'*t 

The  Coitrassor.  **  Well,  then,  you  and  I,  at  least, 
can  take  the  matter  up.  Christ  is  mv  witness  that  I 
urge  this  from  love  to  the  church,  and  to  Luther  him- 
self, who  has  opened  eo  many  hearts  to  the  truth." 


The  chancellor,  having  refused  to  undertake  a  task 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Reformer  himself,  was 
about  to  withdraw. 

**Stay!"   said  the  mook. 

Thb  Chancillok.     **  What  is  your  wish  ?** 

Thb  CoNrxssoK.  "  Let  Luther  deny  that  he  ia 
the  author  of  the  BaJbyUmian  CcnlMy." 

The  Chancellob.  "But  tne  pope'a  boll  con- 
demns all  his  other  works." 

The  Confessob.  "  That  was  because  of  his  ob- 
stinacy. If  he  disclaims  that  book,  the  pope,  in  vir- 
tue of  hia  plenary  authority,  can  easily  reverse  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  What  may  we  not  hope 
for,  now  that  we  have  so  excellent  an  emperor !" 

Perceiving  that  these  words  had  made  aome  impree- 
aion  on  the  chancellor,  tho  monk  followed  them  op  by 
obaerving :  "  Luther  alwaya  wanta  to  argue  from  the  Bi- 
ble. The  Bible — it  ia  like  wax,  yon  may  atretch  and 
mould  it  any  way  that  you  pleaae.  I  would  undertake  to 
find  authoritv  in  the  Bible  for  doctrines  more  extrava- 
gant, even,  than  Luther'a.  He  runs  into  error  by  intaiw 
preting  every  word  of  Christ  into  a  command.*'  Wiah 
ing  next  to  act  upon  the  other's  fears,  he  added :  **  What 
would  the  issue  be  if,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  dsy,  the 
emperor  were  to  have  recourse  to  arms  t  .  .  .  Thint 
of  that." 

*  El  baben  dessen  Bncber  Ibro  MsJ^stat  * .  .  um  et  wss 
geflfcllen.    (Arohivat  of  Weiinar.-~8eckflDd.  pw  81ft.) 
t  Der  andem  du  Herts  za  Tieleat  (hitan  erolTnat  .  .  (Ibid.> 
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The  coDfeMOT't  utifiees  w«r«  not  yet  exhausted 
"  A  man  might  bare  lived  ten  yetn  in  hia  company," 
aaya  Eraamus,  **  without  having  fathomed  him  at  laat.*' 

**  What  tn  excellent  book,'*  said  he  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, on  his  next  visit,  a  few  days  afterward  ;  *'  is  that 
work  of  Luther's  on  Christisn  Liberty  ?  What  wis- 
dom, what  learning,  what  wit  does  it  display ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  scholar  indeed !  .  .  ^  .  Let  men  of 
iiToproachable  chsrscter  be  chosen  on  both  sides,  and 
let  the  pope  and  Luther  a^ee  to  abide  by  their  judg;- 
ment.  In  many  articles,  it  »  past  a  doubt,  that  a  deci- 
sion would  be  in  Lutber*s  favour.*  ....  I  will 
speak  to  the  emperor  about  it  myself.  Believe  me,  I 
am  not  without  grounds  for  what  I  say  to  you.  I  have 
u>ld  the  emperor  that  the  chastisements  of  God  would 
fall  upon  him,  and  the  princes  also,  unless  the  church, 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  were  clesnsed  from  all  those 
stains  which  now  defile  her.  I  told  him,  too,  that  God 
had  raised  up  Luther,  and  given  him  a  commission  to 
reprove  men  for  their  sins,  using  him  as  a  rod  to  pun- 
ish the  offences  of  the  world. "t 

These  words  we  may  receive  as  the  echo  of  the  po- 
pular voice  at  that  period,  and  as  testifying  the  opinion 
which  was  then  entertained  of  Luther,  even  by  his 
enemies.  The  chancellor,  ronsed  by  what  the  monk 
had  ioat  said,  could  not  help  exoressing  his  surprise, 
-that  his  master  should  be  treated  with  so  little  defer- 
enee.  **  The  emperor  holds  daily  consulutions  on  this 
affair,'*  said  he,  **  and  the  elector  is  invited  to  none 
of  them.  He  thinks  it  strange  that  the  emperor,  to 
whom  he  has  rendered  some  service,  should  exclude 
him  from  hia  councils.*' 

Thb  CoHFCseoK.  "  I  was  never  preaent  at  any  of 
those  deliberations  but  once,  and  on  that  occasion  I 
beard  the  emperor  resist  the  importunities  of  the  le- 
gatee. Five  years  hence  it  will  be  seen  what  Charles 
baa  done  for  the  Reformation  of  die  church." 

"  The^lector,**  replied  PonUnua,  **  knows  nothing 
of  Lothei^s  intentions.  Let  him  be  summoned  hither 
to  speak  for  himself.*' 

The  confessor  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh  :t  **  I  call 
God  to  witness,  how  sidently  I  desire  to  see  the  Re- 
formation of  Chriatendom  accompliahed.*' 

To  alacken  the  course  of  the  sffsir — to  keep  Lu- 
ther's mouth  closed,  in  the  meantime — thia  waa  the 
sum  of  what  Glapio  aimed  at.  At  all  events,  to  pre- 
vent Luther  from  coming  to  Worms.  To  the  nuncios, 
the  monks,  and  the  rest  of  the  papal  phalanx,  a  dead 
man,  returning  from  the  other  world,  and  appearing  in 
the  midst  of  the  Diet,  would  not  have  been  so  fearful 
a  spectacle  aa  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Doctor  of 
Wittemberg. 

"  How  many  daya  does  it  take  to  travel  from  Wit- 
temberg to  Worma  ?"  inquired  the  confessor,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  indifference,  and  immediately  departed, 
having  first  entreated  PonUnus  to  present  his  very  re- 
specttul  salutations  to  the  elector. 

Such  wer^  the  stratagems  practiaed%by  the  court- 
iers. The  firmness  of  Pontanua  disconcerted  them 
all.  .That  upright  man  was  unmoved  aa  a  rock  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings.  And,  in  the 
end,  the  monks  themselves  fell  into  the  snsre  which 
they  hsd  laid  for  their  enemiea.  **The  Christian," 
says  Luther,  in  his  figurstive  language,  **  is  like  a  bird 
tethered  beside  a  trap.  Wolves  and  foxoa  prowl  around 
it,  and  st  iength  spring  upon  their  prey.  But  they 
fall  into  the  pit,  ana  perish  there,  while  that  timorous 
bird  remains  unharmed.      Thus    it  is  that  we  are 

*  Ea  i«7  nieht  tn  zwoifebi  dais  Luthenis  in  vielen  Artikeln 
wsrde  den  Stes  dsTon  tragen  .  .  •  (Seckend.  p.  319.) 

f  Dan  Got  dlesen  Mann  gaandt,  .  .  .  dasa  er  eine  Oeiuel 
save  urn  der  Surden  willen.  (Weimar  Archiv.^-Seck.  p.  8-20.) 

I  Olspio  that  hiarattfainen  tiefen  Beofxer,  un  mfte  Qott  zum 

• (liKid  au.) 


preserved  by  the  holy  angela,  and  those  devoorinf 
wolves,  the  hypocrites  and  persecutors,  are  restrained 
from  doing  ua  any  hurt-*'*  Not  only  were  the  arti- 
ficea  of  the  confeasor  unavailing,  but  the  admissions 
ho  hsd  made,  confirmed  Frederic  in  his  opinion  that 
Luther  was  in  tho  right,  and  that  it  waa  hia  duty  to 
protect  him. 

The  hearta  of  men  were  still  inclining  more  atrongly  ' 
toward  the  Gospel.  A  Dominican  prior  proposed  that 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  £ngland,  Por- 
tugal, Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  pope  and  the  elect- 
ors, should  name  representatives,  to  whom  the  deter- 
mination of  the  controversy  should  he  committed.  *'  A 
case  like  this,"  it  was  urged,  **  has  never  been  de- 
cided by  the  pope  slone.'*!  Such  was  the  spirit  now 
evervwhere  prevalent,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
condemn  Luther  without  having  heard  ana  convicUid 
himt  , 

Aleander,  in  the  height  of  hia  alarm,  displsyed  un- 
wonted energy.  It  was  no  longer  againat  the  elector^ 
and  Luther  alone,  that  he  had  to  contend.  The  se- 
cret negotiations  of  the  confessor,  the  plan  of  accom* 
modation  propoaed  by  the  Dominican,  the  acquietence 
of  Charlea'a  miniatera,  the  coldness  of  Romish  piety, 
even  among  the  moat  devoted  frienda  of  the  pontiff — 
a  coldness  which  Paltavicini  likena  to  that  produced 
by  the  guah  of  some  icy  stream^ — all  these  circum- 
stances Aleander  viewed  with  a  foreboding  eye.  He 
had,  at  length,  received  from  Rome  the  money  he  had 
applied  for  ;  he  had  in  hia  poaaession  briefa  couched 
in  the  atrongest  language,  and  addreased  to  the  high* 
eat  authorities  in  the  Empire.  It  Fearful  leat  hia  vic- 
tim should  escape  him,  he  conceived  that  now  waa 
the  tin^e  to  atrike  the  decisive  blow.  He  forwarded 
the  briefs  to  the  several  parties  to  whom  they  were  di-- 
rected  ;  he  scattered  silver  and  gold  with  an  unapar- 
inghand;'  he  laviahed  the  most 'alluring  promises; 
**  and,  aided  by  his  three- fold  machinery ,*'  savs  the  car- 
dinal, whose  narrative  we  follow,  **  made  a  freth  effort 
to  draw  the  wavering  assembly  to  the  pope*8  side.'*Y  For 
the  emperor  he  planted  his  snares  with  specisl  diligence. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  dissentions  between  the 
Flemish  and  Spanish  ministers.  He  laid  inceasant 
aiege  to  the  sovereign's  ear.  The  friends  of  Rome, 
waking  at  his  csU  from  their  torpor,  p|re8sed  the 
youthml  Charlea  with  their  united  aoticitalions.  **  Not 
a  day  passes,",  wrote  the  elector,  to  his  brother  John, 
"  but  meaaurcs  hostile  to  Luther  are  brought  forward ; 
his  enemies  now  demand  that  he  should  Im  placed  un-> 
der  the  ban  of  tbe  pope  snd  the  emperor  iointly  ;  to 
injure  him,  by  every  possible  method,  is  their  single 
aim.  The  men  who  parade  their  red  bata  before  ua — 
the  Romana  and  their  followers — ^pursue  this  work 
with  an  unwearied  zeal."** 

Aleander  did,  in  reality,  urge  the  condemnation  of 
the  Reformer,  with  an  impetuosity  which  Luther  him- 
self designates  as  "  incrediblo  fury. "ft  The  Apogtaie 
nuncio,t^  as  Luther  cslls  him,  was,  on  one  occasion, 
transported  by  his  anger  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
caution,  that  he  cried  aloud  :  '*  If  ye  seek  to  shske  off 
your  allegiance  to  Rome,  ye  Germans,  we  will  brine 
things  to  such  a  pass 'that  ye  shall  unsheath  tbe  sworl 
•  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xxii.  1066. 

f  Und  nieiBala  dem  Papst  allein  geglaubt    (Ssck.  p.  83S.) 
i  Spalatinui  scribit  taatnm  favori*  Erangelio  caae  istie  nt 
me  inauditum  et  inconTlctum  daaanari  non  aperst.    (L.  Epp- 
i.  656.  9.  Feb.) 

§  Hinc  aqua  mapabat,  qua  toccepam  pdetatis  astmn  rssliii 
guebiit.    (Pallsviciui,  i.  96.) 
11  M andata,  pcaunia  et  diplomata.    (Ibid.  06.) 
f  Triplici  hac  indiutrJa  none  Aleander .  . .  (Ibid.) 
*<  Das  thun  die  in  rothen  Hutan  pranffen.    (Seek.  364.) 
tfMlDo  furore  Faplatie  moUunter  mmi  r    *  "*  - 

666.) 


imala.    (L.  fippi  i. 
J^t'Nuntius  a^poatatieiM  (flaying  on  the  word  "  qwatoUeal,  *^ 
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«f  «xl8nDbatioD  asaiMl  Mch  oUi«r,  and  mriib  in  your 
own  blood  !"*  '*  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  popo  feeds 
Christ's  sheepf'*  observes  the  Reformer. 

But  much  unlike  this  was  the  Isngua^  he  used 
himself.  For  bis  own  sake  he  asked  nothing.  ^*  Lu- 
ther," said  Melancthon,  "  is  ready  to  purchase  the 
glory  and  adrsncement  of  the  Gosnel  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  life.Vt  But  he  trembled  wnen  he  thought  of 
the  calamities  of  which  his  death  might  be  the  signal. 
He  saw  a  misguided  people  avenging  bis  martyrdom, 
probably  by  shedding  the  blood  of  his  adversaries,  and 
espeeially  that  of  the  priests.  He  deprecated  so  ter- 
rible a  responsibility.  *'  God,"  said  he,  "  is  restrain- 
ing the  fury  of  his  enemies,  but  if  it  bresk  loose  .  .  . 
then  shall  we' see  a  storm  bursting  on  the  heads  of  the 
piests,  like  that  which  formerly  swept  over  Bohemia  and 
laid  it  waste.  I  shall  not  have  to  answer  for  this,  for 
I  have  made  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  German 
princes  would  oppose  the  Romans  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  counsel,  not  by  tks  stoordt  To  war  against 
priests,  a  timid  and  helpless  tribe,  is  to  wax  against 
women  and  cbildem.'* 

Chsrles  the  Fifth  did  not  long  hold  out  against  the 
•olicitatioos  of  the  nuncio.  The  bigotry  he  inherited 
from  his  Flemish  and  Spanish  ancestors,  had  been 
•uccessfuUy  fostered  by  his  preceptor,  Adrian,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  But  it 
V  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  sute. 
"Convince  the  Diet"  said  the  youthful  monarch. 
This  was  exactly  what  Aleander  desired ;  it  was  sgreed 
that  he  should  be  introduced  to  the  assembly  on  the 
13th  of  February. 

The  nuncio  duly  prepared  himself  for  that  solemn 
audience.  It  was  a  weighty  task  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him.;  but  Aleander  was  worthy  to  sustain 
It  He  was  not  merely  the  legate,  and  representative 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  invested  with  all  the  outward 
dignity  befiuing  his  exalted  functions,  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  age.  The  friends  of 
the  Reformation  waited  the  result  in  some  anxiety. 
The  elector,  under  the  pretext  of  indisposition,  absent- 
ed himself  from  the  sitting;  but  he  instructed  some  of 
his  counsellors  to  attend,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  nnn- 
«io*s  discourse. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Aleander  proceeded  to  the 
imperial  asssembly.  The  feelings  of  the  people  were 
strooffly  excited  ;  many  called  to  mind  bow  Annas  and 
Caiaphse  had  gone  to  the  judgment- hall  of  Pilate,  to 
demsnd  the  death  of  him*<*  10^0  perverUd  the  naticn,*'^ 
At  the  moment  when  the  nuncio  bad  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold,  the  usher  of  the  Diet,  says  Pallavicini,  rude- 
\j  stepping  up  to  him,  set  his  clenched  fist  agsinst 
bis  breast,  snd  thrust  him  bsck.il  "  He  was  a  Lulher- 
■an  in  his  heart,"  adds  the  Romish  historian.  If  this 
anecdote  is  true,  it  ceruinly  shows  an  unseemly  ex- 
cess of  |iassion  in  the  individual,  but  it  also  Enables 
ns  to  judge  how  powerful  an  effect  bad  been  produced 
by  Luiher*s  teaching,  even  among  those  who  kept  the 
•doors  of  the  Germanic  council.  The  high-spirited  Ale- 
ander, repressing  the  officer's  insolence  by  his  digni- 
fied demeanor,  walked  forward  and  entered  the  ball. 
Never  had  Rome  been  summoned  to  plead  her  cause 
before  so  august  an  assembly.  The  nuncio  pisced  be- 
fore him  su<»i  documents  as  he  thought  i^ecessary  to 
certify  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  together  with 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  the  papal  bulls ;  and  then, 

*  Ut  mutttis  cedibns  absumpti  vestro  cruore  pereatis.  (Ibid. 
MO.) 

t  Libsnter  stiam  mortis  sua  Evanffelii  irloriam  at  profectum 
SBierit  rCorp.  ftef.  i.  386.) 

1  Non  ferro,  sed  conului  et  edJctii.  (L.  £pp.  i.  66.) 

4  tiOke  xxiil.  3. 

i .  . .  Pagoia  fjos  psctori  admotis  repulerit.  (FaUavkini,  L 

-  la.) 


silence  haring  been  proclaimed  in  the  Diet,  he  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  Most  august  Emperor !  most  potent  Princes  ! 
most  excellent  Deputies  !  I  appear  before  you  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  which  enjsges  the  warmest  affec- 
tions of  my  hesrt.  My  office  is  to  guard  the  ever- 
hallowed  tiara  that  rests  on  the  brows  of  my  master  ; 
to  uphold  that  pontifical  throne,  in  whose  defence  I 
would  glsdly  deliver  my  body  to  the  flames,  were  I , 
only  sssored  that  the  newly-apawned  heresy,  which  I 
stand  forth  to  denounce,  would  perish  along  with  me.^ 

"I  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  controversy  between 
Luther  snd  Rome  is  one  in  which  the  pope^  alone  is 
interested.  I  have  Lothor'a  writinga  here  before  ma, 
and  any  man,  who  has  his  eyesight,  may  see  that  th^ 
attack  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  teaches 
that  those  alone  are  worthy  communicants,  whose  con- 
sciences are  filled  with  sorrow  and  confusion  on  ac- 
count of  their  ains,  and  that  baptism  justifies  no  one 
unless  he  hsth  fsith  in  that  word  of  promise  of  which 
baptism  is  the  pled^.f  He  denies  the  necessity  of 
good  works  to  qualify  us  for  everlasting  ^ory.  He 
denies  that  we  have  liberty  and  power  to  obey  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  He  affirms  that  we 
sin  of  necessity  in  all  our  actions.  Have  weapons  bet- 
ter fitted  than  these  to  sever  all  the  ties  of  morality 
ever  been  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  hell  7  • 

**  He  contends  for  the  abrogation  of  religious  vows. 
What  miserable  disorder  would  the  world  behold,  if 
those  who  were  designed  to  be  the  leaven  of  their  race, 
were  to  cast  aside  their  sacred  Testments,  forsake  the 
temples  that  once  resounded  with  their  holv  songs,  and 
plunge  at  once  into  adultery,  incest,  and  licentious- 
ness. 

**  Why  should  I  enumerate  all  the  crimes  of  this  an- 
dacious  monk  ?  He  sins  against  the  dead,  for  he  de- 
nies the  existence  of  purgatory ;  he  sins  against  heaven, 
for  he  says  that  he  would  not  believe  an  angel  sent 
from  heaven ;  he  ains  against  the  church,  for  he  main- 
tains thst  all  Christians  are  priests ;  he  sins  sgainat 
the  sainU,  for  he  treata  their  venerable  writinga  with 
contempt ;  he  sins  sgainat  councils,  for  he  calls  the 
Council  of  Constance  an  assembly  of  devils  ;  he  sins 
against  the  secular  power,  for  he  forbids  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  be  inflcted  on  any  one  who  has  not 
committed  a  mortal  sin.t  There  are  people  who  tell 
us  he  is  a  man  of  piety.  I  will  not  impugn  his  privata 
character ;  I  will  only  remind  this  assembly,  thst  it 
is  a  common  thinv  for  the  devil  to  deceive  men  under 
the  appearance  ofsanctity." 

Aleander  next  adverted  to  the  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  condemning  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  laid  the  pope*s  bull,  regsrding  thst  council,  at  the 
emperor*s  feet.  The  Archbishop  of  Menti  took  up  the 
bull,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Coloffne  and  Treves,  who  received  it  reverently, 
and  handed  it  to  the  other  princes.  The  nuncio  hav- 
ing thus  preferred  his  charge  againat  Luther,  proceed- 
ed in  his  second  object,  the  justification  of  Rome. 

*  Dnnmodo  mactun  ana  monstnun  asscentit  haraais  ards- 
ret  (Pallavicini.  i.  97.)  Seokendorf,  and,  after  him,  other 
Protegtanthiitorlans,  have  asserted  that  Pallavicini  himself  ia 
the  author  of  the  speech  which  he  puu  into  the  mouth  of  Ale- 
ander. It  ia  true  that  tha  cardinal  admiu  bavisg  moulded  it 
into  the  shape  in  which  he  presents  It  to  his  readeis ;  but  ho 
specifies  the  materials  he  has  used,  and  among  these,  Alean- 
dei^  letters,  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  (Acta 
Wormatia,  fol .  66  and  99  )  I  think,  therefore,  to  reject  it  al- 
together  would  be  injudicious.  I  have  collected  some  addi. 
Uonal  passages  of  the  speech  flrom  other  sources,  Protestant 
and  Romish. 

\  Bapismum  neminem  justificare,  sad  fidem  in  verSum 
piomiasioniacQiadditur  Baptismaa  (Coehlaus,  Act.  Luth. 
28-; 

\  Well  er  vetbiete  jemand  mit  Todes  Strafe  zu  bel^gen  dex 
nicht  ein  Todauada  bagangen.    (Seekend.  p.  aas.) 
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AFP£AL  TO  CHARLES— FEELINGS  OF  THE  PBINCES. 


"  LqUmt  UAU  us,  that  at  Rone  lk«  lips  profess  what 
the  life  beliea.  If  this  be  true,  must  not  the  iofereoce 
we  draw  from  it  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  his  ?  If 
the  ministers  of  anj  religion  live,  in  accordance  with 
its  precepts,  that  very  token  proves  the  religion  to  be 
fslse.  Such  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Such  is  tbst  of  Mahomet,  and  that  of  Luther  himself. 
But  such  is  not  the  religion  taught  us  by  the  Roman 
pontics.  No  !  the  doctrine  t£sy  profess  condemns 
them  all,  as  having  failed  in  their  duty ;  many  of  them 
as  highly  blame-worthy ;  some,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
as  deeply  criminal.*  ....  By  that  doctrine  their 
actfons  are  delivered  over  to  the  censuro  of  men's 
tongues,  while  they  live — to  the  execration  of  history 
after  their  death.f  Now,  what  pleasure,  or  what  pro- 
fit, I  ask,  can  the  pontiffs  have  proposed  t<rtliemselves, 
in  inventiog  a  religion  like  this  7 

**  The  church,  we  shall  be  told,  in  the  early  ages, 
was  not  governed  by  the  Roman  pontifis  ....  and 
what  is  tne  inference  here  1  If  an  arsument  like  this 
is  to  have  any  weight,  we  may  next  exhort  men  to  feed 
upon  acorns,  or  princesses  of  the  royal  blood  to  go 
forth  and  wash  their  garments  by  the  river-side  V* 

But  the  nuncio's  main  attack  was  directed  person- 
ally against  his  anta^nist,  the  Reformer.  Adverting 
indignantly  to  the  opmion  expressed  by  some,  that  Lu- 
ther ought  to  be  heard :  "  Luther,"  cried  he,"  will  al- 
low himself  to  be  set  right  by  no  one.  Long  ago  the 
pcoe  summoned  him  to  Home,  but  he  obeyed  not  the 
call.  The  pope  then  xequived  him  to  appear  before 
his  legate,  at  Augsburg,  and  he  did  appear  there,  when 
he  had  obtained  a  sate  conduct  from  the  emperor — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  legate's  bands  were  tied,  and 
the  use  of  his  tongue  alone  allowed  him.^  ....  Oh,'' 
■aid  Aleander,  turning  toward  Charles,  "  I  beseech 
your  Imperial  Majesty  not  to  do  that  whiah  could  only 
reflect  dishonour  upon  your  name.  Meddle  not  with  an 
affair  in  which  the  laity  have  no  right  to  interpose.  Dis- 
charge the  duty  that  properly  devolves  upon  yon.  Let 
Luther's  doctrines  be  proscribed,  by  your  anthority, 
throughout  the  empire.  Let  his  writings  be  everywhere 
committed  to  the  flames.  Shrink  not  from  the  path 
of  justice.  There  is  enough,  in  the  writings  of  Luther, 
to  wanant  the  burning  of  a  hundred  thousand  here- 
tic8.<^  And  whom  have  we  to  fear  1  The  multitude  7 
Their  insolence  makes  them  formidable,  while  the  bat- 
tle is  delayed,  but  when  it  comes  their  cowardice  will 
render  them  contemptible.  Foreign  princea  1  Nay  ! 
the  King  of  France  has  issued  an  edict,  to  prevent 
Luther's  doctrines  from  gaining  an  entrance  wto  his 
dominions.  The  King  of  £ngland  is  preparing  to  com- 
bat him  with  his  own  royal  pen.  The  opiaioii  of  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  Spain,  it  is  for  yoorselvea  to  declare, 
and  there  ia  not  one  of  your  neiffhboun,  how  great  so- 
ever their  hatred  against  you,  who  would  wish  you  so 
much  mischief,  as  this  heresy  must  entail  upon  you. 
For  if  our  enemy  dwells  close  beside  us,  we  may,  per- 
hape,  desire  that  the  ague  should  enter  his  house,  but 
not  the  plague.  What  are  all  these  Lutherans  ?  A 
motley  rabble  of  insolent  grammarians,  licentious 
prieets,  disorderly  monks,  ignotant  advocates,  degraded 
nobles,  misled  and  perverted  plebeians.  How  ^;reatly 
•operior  is  the  Catnolic  party,  in  numbers,  in  mtelli- 
gence,  in  power  7  An  unanimous  decree  of  thia  iUoa- 
trious  assembly,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  simple,  show 
the  unwary  their  danger,  determine  the  wavering,  and 

*  ...  Mnltos  xA  qusdantenus  reos,  nonnoUos  (dieam  in- 
ganai)  at  icelestos.    (Fsllavioini,  i.  101.) 

t  Linguarum  vitope  rationl  dam  vivunt,  hiitoiianmi  infl^ 
loia  pott  mortem.  (Ibid.) 

X  Hood  idem  erat  ac  revinotls  togali  brschiis  etUngai  se> 
iTimtolatt.    (Ibld.109.) 

&DSS  100,000  Katxer  ihxenthaXben  vertewmt  werdsa. 
raeek.p.ait.) 


strengthen  the  week-hearted.  Bat  if  the  tn  he  bo> 
laid  to  the  root  of  this  venomous  plant — if  the  death- 
blow' be  not  dealt  ajgaiost  it — then  I  behold  it  covering 
Chriat's  heritage  with  its  branchea,  changii^  the  vine* 
yard  of  the  Lord  into  a  howling  wilderness,  convert* 
tug  Grod^s  kingdom  into  a  haunt  of  wild  beaats,  plung- 
ing Germany  into  the  same  wretched  condition  of  ber- 
bsrism  and  desolation  to  which  Aaia  has  been  reduced 
by  the  supentition  of  Mahomet." 

The  nuncio  concluded  his  address.  He  had  noken 
for  three  houn.  His  impetuous  eloquence  had  pro- 
duced a  atrong  aensation  m  the  assembly.  The  prince» 
looked  at  each  other,  Cochl»us  tells  us,  with  counte- 
nances that  betnyed  excitement  and  aUrm,  and  mur- 
mun  were  soon  heard  to  arise,  from  varioua  quartere, 
against  Luther,  and  those  who  supported  him.*  If  the 
eneigetic  Luther  bad  been  present  to  reply  to  this  ad- 
dreas — i^  taking  advantage  of  thoee  admtssaons  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  infamous  Borgia,  his  former 
master,  had  wrung  from  the  Roman  ontor,  he  had 
shown,  that  the  very  arguments  by  which  the  nuncio 
attempted  to  defend  Rome,  were  suflkient  to  condemn 
her.  If  he  had  demonatrated  that  the  doctrine  which 
bore  witnees  to  her  iniquity  waa  not  that  invented  hj 
her,  as  the  orator  had  aaid,  but  waa  that  pure  religion 
which  Christ  had  given  to  the  world,  and  whieh  it  wae 
the  aim  of  the  Reformation  to  ra-eatablish  in  its  prinu- 
tive  lustra ;  if  he  had  drawn  a  faithful  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  point- 
ed out  how  it  converted  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  an  engine  of  aelf-aggrandiaement  and  spoliation,  the 
effect  of  the  nuncio's  hsiangue  would  have  been  utterly 
and  at  once  destroyed — ^but  no  one  rose  to  speak.  The 
assembly  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  address, 
and,  in  the  first  moments  of  agitation  and  excitement, 
it  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  root  out  the  Lutheran 
heresy  from  the  soil  of  the  empire.t 

Nevertheless,  this  victory  waa  won  in  appearance 
only.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  Rome  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  utmost  strength  of 
her  cause  with  her  utmost  uill.  The  greateat  of  her 
ora'ton  had  spoken  in  this  aaaembly  of  princee ;  he 
had  aaid  all  that  Rome  had  to  aay  in  her  own  behalf; 
but  to  many  of  those  who  heard  him,  this  last  effort  of 
the  papacy  waa  destined  to  aerve  aa  a  sign  of  its  abase- 
ment. If  the  open  confession  of  truth  be  required  to 
secure  iu  triumph,  so  also  the  unreserved  exhibition 
of  error,  is.  the  necessary  prelude  of  its  overthrow. 
Neither  of  them  can  accomplish  its  course  in  secret. 
The  light  brings  all  things  to  the  test. 

A  few  daya  were  auflicient  to  efikce  the  impression 
produced  by  the  speech— aa  is  always  the  case,  when 
an  orator  has  reconne  to  high-sounding  vrords,  lo  cover  ^ 
the  hoUowness  of  his  reasoning.  The  majority  of  the 
princea  were  ready  to  sacrifice  Luther,  but  sone  were 
diaposed  to  abandon  the  rights  of  the  empire,  or  to  sup- 
press the  grievances  of  the  Germanie  nation.  They 
were  willing  enough  to  give  up  the  insolent  monk,  who 
had  dared  to  apeak  out  ao  plainlv  ;  but  their  oompli 
ance  in  thia  puticular,  entitled  them,  ae  tbey  thought, 
to  reproaent  to  the  pope,  mor^  urgently,  the  jestice  of 
a  reform,  demanded  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  And,  accordingly,  it  waa  the 
most  determined  of  Luther'a  peisoml  enemiea,  Duko 
George,  of  Saxony,  who  spoke  with  thejNUteet  eet- 
nestness  againat  the  encroaehmeuu  of  I&me.  Thie 
prince,  the  grandson  of  Podiebnd,  King  of  Bohemia, 
though  offended  by  the  doctrine  of  grace,  taught  by 
the  Reformer,  atill  looked  forward  witti  hope  to  a  Re- 

*  Yehementer  exterriti  atqae  commoti  alter  aitenzm  Jstas- 
bantarstque  in  Lathenim  nlesquefiratoresnarmunrepai^ 
gunt.    (Cochlnni,  p.  96.) 

tLatkani8mliaM«siA«Mfin>ttiBevdlendM.  MUa^ 
cinliSlBoBosoo«>SUfBofLeeXv«LivO  v**-' 
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tonttion,  monl  and  ecelesmstinl.  The  chief  caaae 
of  hie  irritation  egtioet  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg  was, 
that,  by  tboee  obnoxious  doctrinee  of  his,  he  was  spoil- 
ing the  whole  affair.  But  now,  when  he  found  the 
Buncio  studiously  invoWing  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  church  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation,  Duke  George  suddenly  stood  up  to 
•peak  in  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  those  who  knew  his  hostility  to  the  Re- 
former. **  The  Diet,*'  said  he,  must  not  lose  sight  of 
Uie  grievances  of  which  it  has  to  claim  redress  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  How  numerous  are  the  abuses 
that  have  crept  into  our  dominions !  The  annats,  which 
the  emperor  granted  of  bis  free-will,  for  the  good  of  re- 
ligion, are  now  exacted  as  a  due ;  the  Roman  courtiers, 
daily  inventing  new  regulations  to  favour  the  mono- 
poly, the  sale,  the  leasing  out  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices ;  a  multitude  of  offences  connived  at ;  a  scanda- 
lous toleration  granted  to  rich  offenders,  while  those 
who  have  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  impunity,  are 
aeverely  punished  ;  the  popea  continually  bestowing 
reversions  and  rent^chaises  on  the  officers  of  their  pa- 
lace, to  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom  the  benefices 
rightfully  belong ;  the  abbeys  and  convents  of  Rome, 

S'ven  in  comnuniam  to  cardinals,  bi^ops,  and  pra- 
tes, who  apply  their  revenues  to  their  own  use— so 
that  in  many  convents,  where  there  ought  to  be  twenty 
or  thirty  monks,  not  one  is  to  be  found ;  stations  mul- 
tiplied to  excess;  shops  for  indulgences  opened  in 
every  street  and  square  of  our  cities ;  shops  of  Saint 
Anthony,  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  of  Saint  Ijfobtft,  of  Saint 
Vincent,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more ;  societies, 
contracting  at  Rome  for  the  privilege  of  setting  up  this 
trade,  then  purchasing  from  their  bishop  the  riffht  of 
exposing  their  merchandise  to  sale ;  and,  finally,  to 
meet  all  this  outUv  of  money,  squeezing  and  draining 
the  last  coin  out  of  the  poor  man's  purse ;  indulgences, 
which  ought  to  be  granted  only  with  a  view  to  2ie  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  procured  only  by  prayer,  and  fast- 
ing, and  works  of  charity — sold  for  a  price ;  the  offi- 
cials of  the  biehop,  oppressing  men  of  low  degree,  vf  ith 
penances  fsr  blasphemy,  or  adultery,  or  drunkennc^, 
or  profanation  of  this  or  that  festival^but  never  address- 
ing so  much  aa  a  rebuke  to  ecclesiastics  who  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crimes ;  penances,  so  devised  as 
to  betray  the  penitent  into  a  repetition  of  his  offence, 
in  Older  that  more  money  may  be  exacted  fromliim  ;* 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  abuses  which  cry  out  on 
Rome  for  redress.  All  shame  is  laid  aside,  and  one 
object  alone  incessantly  pursued— *money !  evermore, 
money !— eo  that  the  very  men,  whose  doty  it  is  to  dis- 
seminate the  truth,  are  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  pro- 
pagation of  lalaehood ;  and  yet,  they  are  nor  merely 
tolerated,  but  rewarded-^beeause  the  move  they  lie,  the 
hoj^r  are  their  gains.  This  is  the  foul  source  from 
which  so  many  corrupted  streams  flow  out  on  every  side. 
Profligacy  and  avarice  go  hand  in  hand.  The  offici- 
als summon  women  to  their  houses,  on  various  pre- 
tences, and  endeavour,  either  by  threata  or  by  presents, 
to  seduce  them— «nd,  if  the  attempt  faila,  th^  ruin 
their  r«patation.t  Ohi  it  is'^the  scandal  occasioned 
by  the  clergy,  that  plunges  so  many  poor  souls  into 
ewcflaetiiw  poditimi.  A  thorough  reform  must  be  ef- 
fected. To  accomplish  that  reform  a  general  council 
araatbeaaeemUed.  Wherefore,  most  excellent  princes 
and  lords,  I  respectfolly  beseech  you  to  give  this  mat- 
ter your  immediate  attention."  Duke  George  then 
presented  a  written  catalogue  of  the  grievances  he  had 

•  flondera  dasi  er  e«  bald  wieder  begehe  and  mehr  Geld 
st^lmn  mnm.    (AicWtm  of  Wcnaar.— Seckend.  p  «a) 

fDaatlelfelsbesWlder  outer  mancherley  Scheb  beaeh- 
uen  ielbiire  sodann  mil  Drohogan  on  Qheschenken  su  fallen 
«ttcllwtt,oderiii«liieii  bCtsn  Terdacbt  tarimrcBi.  (Wefaaar. 
Afcliiv.'Seck.p.sao.)  ^        ^ 


enumerated.  This  happened  s^  few  days  after  Alean- 
der's  address.  The  important  document  has  been  pre- 
aerved  in  the  arehivea  of  Weimar. 

Luthmr  himself  bad  not  spoken  with  greater  energy 
againat  the  abuses  of  Rome,  but  he  had  dene  something 
more.  The  Duke  pointed  out  the  evil — Luther  alone, 
with  the  evil,  had  pointed  out  also  ita  cause  and  ito 
cnre.  He  had  shown  that  the  sinner  receives  the  true 
•tndu/jvnee— that  remission  of  ains  which  comes  from 
God-^solely  by  faith  in  the  grsce  and  merita  of  Christ ; 
and  by  this  simple  vet  powernil  truth  he  hsd  overthrown 
all  the  traffic  which  had  been  established  by  the  priesta. 
"  How  shall  a  man  become  holy  V*  said  he  one  day. 
'*  A  cordelier  will  reply  :  Put  on  a  grey  hood,  and  tie  a 
cord  round  your  middle.  A  Roman  will  anawer: 
Hear  maas,  and  fast.  But  a  Christian  will  aay :  Faith 
in  CAris/— and  that  alone— justifies  and  eaves.  We 
must  have  eternal  life  before  good  works.  But  when 
we  are  bom  anew  and  made  children  of  God  by  the 
word  of  gTace—then  we  perform  good  worka."* 

The  Duke's  language  waa  that  of  a  secular  prince  ; 
Luther's  that  of  a  true  Reformer.  The  great  sin  of 
the  Chnreh  was,  that  she  had  thrown  down  the  barriers 
that  separated  her  from  the  world-^that  she  had  con- 
verted all  her  operations  and  all  her  benefita  into  external 
and  material  things.  In  the  laat  atage  of  her  contami- 
nation, ahe  had  embraced  the  scheme  of  indulgences, 
and  the  most  spiritual  blessing  that  belongs  to  Christi- 
ani^— pardon  waa  now  to  be  bought  at  a  stall  like 
foocl  or  drink  !  Luther's  great  achievement  consisted 
in  thie-^hat  he  took  advanta^  of  that  extremity  of 
degradation  into  which  Chriatianity  had  aunk,  to  lead 
back  individuala  and  the  Church  to  the  original  foun- 
tain of  life^-and  to  re-eatabliah  the  supremacy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  aanctoary  of  the  believer'a  heart, 
llie  remedy  in  thia  ease,  as  in  many  others,  srose  out 
of  the  evil  itoelf,  and  the  two  extremes  touched  each 
other.  Henceforward  the  Cfaorch,  which  for  so  many 
agea  had  been  content  vrith  an  external  manifestation 
by  ceremonies,  and  observances,  and  practices  of  human 
authority,  began  once  more  to  aeek  her  development 
within,  in  faiUi,  hope,  and  charity. 

The  Dok^s  speech  produced  the  greater  effect,  on 
account  of  his  well-known  opposition  to  Luther,  Other 
members  of  the  Diet  brought  forward  other  grievances. 
Even  the  ecclesiastical  princee  supported  these  eom- 
plaints.t  «'  We  have  a  Pontiff;"  aaid  they,  **  who  ie 
occupied  only  with  pleasure  and  the  chaae ;  the  churelk 
preferment  of  Germany  ia  beatowed  at  Rome  on  gun- 
ners, faleoneie,  v^leta,  ass-drivers,  grooms,  guardsmen^ 
and  other  people  of  the  same  stamp,  ignorant,  inexpe- 
rienced, and  atrangera  to  our  nation."! 

The  Diet  nominated  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  liat 
of  fni^v^nces ;  the  enumeration  extended  to  a  hundred 
me.  A  deputation  composed  of  secular  and  oc- 
cleaiastical  princea  preaented  thia  teport  to  the  Empe- 
ror, with  an  earnest  requeet  that  he  would  do  then^ 
right  in  the  matter— conformably  to  the  engagement 
he  had  coniracted  on  hia  elevation  to  die  thione. 
**  What  a  loas  of  Christian  souls,"  said  they  to  Obaries,. 
*'  what  injuatice,  what  extorticn  are  the  daily  fniita  of 
thoee  acandalons  piactiees  to  which  the  spin^o*!  heatf 
of  Christendom  an»da  hie  countenance.  The  rain  and 
dishonour  of  our  nation  must  be  averted.  We,  ther»> 
fore,  very  humbly,  but  v^  urgently,  beseech  you  to 
sanction  a  general  Reformation,  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  to  carry  it  through."^    The  Chriatian  community 

•  L.  Qpp.  (WJ  xxii.  748, 7Si. 

t  Beekeud.    vorrede  von  Frick. 

{  BuckienmeiiteTn,  Falknem,  Ffittern,Ete]treibem,8taIl- 
knechsen,  Trabanten  . . .  Kapps  Nscblese  nutzl.  (Ref.  Urk- 
unden,  iii.  2ftM  ^ 
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«t  Uiis  Mriod  was  oponfted  Qpoo  by  an  unknown  |M>wer, 
,which  aesceoded  alike  on  princes  and  people — a  wisdom 
from  abore,  which  exerted  its  inflnence  even  on  the 
adversaries  of  refozlB,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
flreat  deliverance  whose  a{^inted  hour  was  now  at 
Eand. 

Charles  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Imperisl  Diet.  Neither  the  Nuncio  nor  the 
Emperor  had  anticipated  them.  The  letter  immediately 
withdrew  the  edict  which  commanded  Luther's  writings 
>  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  issued  in  its  stead  a  provisional  order,  that 
all  copies  of  those  writings  should  be  delivered  into 
.  the  bands  of  the  magistrate. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  assembl]r;  it  demanded 
Lother*s  appearance.  It  is  unjust,  sud  his  friends,  to 
condemn  Luther  without  having  heard  him,  and  with- 
out having'ascertained  from  his  own  lipa  that  he  is  the 
author  of  those  books  which  it  is  proposed  to  bum. 
His  doctrine,  said  his  adversaries*  Ins  taken  so  fast  a 
bold  on  aeo's*minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  its 
nrogress,  unless  we  allow  him  a  hearing.  There  aball 
be  no  disputing  with  him ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  ac- 
knowledging his  writings,  and  refusing  to  retract  them^ 
we  will,  with  one  accora.  Electors,  Prineee,  and  States 
of  the  holy  Empire,  in  firm  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
our  anceetors,  give  ^our  Majesty  our  unsparing  aid  to 
carry  your  decrees  mto  full  effect* 

Aleander,  disturbed  by  this  propoeaL  and  dreading 
everything  from  Luther's  intreoMiity,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  Pnncee  before  whom  he  wooU  have  to  pload, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  his  being  eummoned. 
After  >  conferring  with  Charles*  ministers,  he  went  to 
those  Princes  who  were  best  disposed  towards  the 
Pope,  and  from  them  to  the  Emperor  bimaelf  t  ''  It 
ik  not  permitted,*'  said  he,  *'  to  question  what  the  So- 
vereign Pontiff  has  decreed.  There  shsU  be  no  disput- 
ing with  Luther,  you  say ;  but  how  can  we  be  eore," 
he  continued,  **  that  the  aenius  of  this  audacious  roan, 
the  fire  that  flashes  from  bis  eyes,  the  eloquence  of  his 
•peech,  the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  him,  will 
not  suffice  to  excite  a  tumult4  Already  there  are  many 
who  revere  him  aa  a  saint,  and  his  imsoe  is  everywhere 
to  be  seen  encircled  with  lays  of  glory,  like  those  which 
surround  the  heads  of  the  blessed.  If  he  must  needs 
be  cited  to  appear,  beware,  at  all  events,  of  pledging 
the  public  faith  for  his  safety."^  These  last  words 
were  calculated  to  intisaidate  Luther,  or  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  destruction.. 

The  Nuncio  found  it  easy  to  influence  the  grandees 
of  Spain.  In  the  intensity  of  their  fanatic  leal,  they 
panted  for  the  annihilation  of  the  new  heresy.  Frede- 
ric, Duke  of  Alva,  in  particular,  wae  thrown  into  a  fit 
of  rage,  aa  often  as  the  Reformation  was  mentioned.lt 
It  would  have  deliffhted  him  to  wade  knee- deep  in  the 
blood  of  iu  proselytes.  The  summons  for  Luther's 
eppesnnce  wss  yet  suspended,  but  his  name  had  be- 
come a  watchword  of  startlinff  interest  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  magnatea  of  Christendom  then  assembled  at 
Worms. 

The  man  by  whom  the  powers  of  the  earth  were 
thus  shaken  seemed  alone  to  enjoy  peace.  The  tidings 
from  Worms  were  alarming;  even  Luther's  friends 
were  dismayed.  "  Nothing  is  left  to  us  but  your  goo3 
wiU  and  your  prayers,"  wrote  Melancthon  to  Spalatin. 

*  L.Opp.'(L.)zxiLM7. 

t  Quam  ob  rem  tedold  conteitstuf  est  spud  Caiaris  sdmin- 
istrof  (PaiUv.  i.  118.) 

t  Lbiffng  proTDptiifl,  sdors  vnltns  et  orif  iplritn  ad  concitan-. 
^m  tedttionem.    (tbid.) 

&  Hand  certe  fidem  pablicam  iUi  prsbcndam.  (Psllavicini, 
i.  il».) 

ajUb»diiz  vftdfl^Mtor  aUtqaadotenaiihni  nodls  agttari. 


*'  Oh  that  Qod  would  vonefascfe  to  make  our  blood  the 
price  of  the  Christan  world's  deliverance  !***  But  Lu- 
ther, a  stranger  to  all  fear,  shutting  biroself  op  in  hie 
quiet  cell,  fixM  his  meditations,  with  tn  immediate 
reference  to  his  own  case,  on  these  ecttstic  words  of 
Msry,  the  mother  of  Jesus :  **  My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  kaik  rejoiced  in  Gt>d  my  Sa- 
mouT.  .  .  For  he  that  i$  mighty  haih  done  to  me  great 
thinge ;  and  holy  i»  hie  name.  .  .  He  hath  ehowed 
etrength  with  kit  arm.  .  .  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.**i 
Let  us  review  eome  of  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  Luther's  heart.  **  He  that  is  mighty  .  .  saith 
Mary.  Oh  what  boldness  of  speech  in  this  yonng  virgin ! 
By  a  sinffle  word  she  brands  all  the  strong  with  wsak* 
toess  all  the  mighty  with  faintneaa^all  the  wise  with 
folly-^nd  all  those  whose  name  is  glorious  on  tbo 
earth  with  disgrace  ; — abd  caau  all  strength,  all  might, 
sll  wisdom,  all  glory,  at  the  feet  of  Ood  alene.t .  .  . 
His  arm,  she  saya  again — signifying  the  power  by  which 
he  acta  of  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any  of  his  cresr 
tures — that  mysterious  power  which  operates  in  seciet 
and  in  silence,  until  it  has  accomplished  sllhis  will . .  . 
Destruction  comes  when  none  has  msrked  tu  spproach 
^leliverance  comes  when  none  has  dared  to  look  for 
it.  He  leaves  his  children  in  oppression  snd  mtseiy, 
so  that  every  one  says,  within  himself.  Tbey  are  peat 
all  hope !  But  even  then  is  He  strongest ;  for  when 
man's  strength  ends,  God's  strength  begins.  Only  let 
faith  wait  upon  him  ...  And  at  another  time  he  suf- 
fers his  enemies  to  exalt  themselves  in  ihcir  pomp  and 
vain  glory.  He  withdrawa  from  them  the  snccoar  of 
his  etrength,  and  leaves  them  to  be  puffed  np  with 
their  own.^  He  empties  them  of  his  eternal  wiedom, 
and  permits  them  to  be  inflated  with  their  own  wisdom, 
which  is  but  for  a  day  ;  and  then,  when  the  eyes  of 
tbeir  fellow  men  are  danled  with  their  grestness,  God*s 
arm  is  lifted  op,  and  lo!  the  fabric  tbey  have  been 
rearing  dissppears  in  a  moment,  like  a  bubble  burtilag 
in  the  air  !'* 

It  waa  on  the  10th  of  March,  while  the  imperial  city 
wss  trembling  at  his  name,  that  Luther  concluded  his 
commentary  on  the  Magnificat. 

He  was  not  long  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  his  retreat. 
Spalatin,  hi  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  elector,  sent 
him  a  note  of  the  articlea  which  he  would  be  called  on 
to  retract.  A  retraction  after  his  refossi  at  Augsburg ! 
*•  Never  fear,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  **  thai  f  will  re- 
tract a  single  syllsble,  since  the  only  srgument  they 
have  to  urge  against  me  is,  that  my  writings  are  at 
variance  with  the  observancea  of  what  they  call  thtt 
Church.  If  our  Emperor,  Charlea,  sends  for  me^  only 
to  retract,  my  anawer  shall  be,  that  I  will  remsin  here, 
and  it  will  be  all  the  same  as  though  i  had  been  at 
Worms,  and  returned  again.  But  if  the  emperor 
chooses  then  to  send  for  me,  to  put  me  lo  death  aa  an 
enefaiy  to  the  Empire,  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  hta 
aummons  :||  for,  by  Christ's  help,  I  will  never  abandon 
hia  word  in  the  hour  of  battle.  I  know  that  these 
blood-thirsty  men  will  never  rest  till  they  have  uken 
my  life.  God  grant,  that  my  death  may  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Papists  slone !" 

The  emperor,  st  length,  had  formed  his  resolution. 
Luther's  appearance  before  the  Diet  eeemed  thejonly 
probable  method  of  settling  the  affair  which  engroseed 
the,attention  of»the  Empire.  Charles  accordingly  re- 
solved to  cite  him  to  Worms,  but  without  giving. j^im 

*  Utinam  Deua  redimat  noitro  sanguine  aalutem  Chrittianl 

7ili  (Corp.  Ref.  i.  362.)  f  Luke  >.  4^-»b 

Magnificat.    L.  Ow.  Wittemb.  Dentich.  Auag.  iii  11.  fco. 
£r  lie'bt  seine  Krailheraus  and  liiat  aie  von  eigener  Kraft 
sicaufblaaen.    (Ibid.) 

K  Si  ad  me  occidendum  deincqs  vocaie  velit .  .  oAram 
me  ▼enturuol.    (L.  £pp.  i.  574.) 
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a  safe-cooduet.  It  now  became  necewary  for  Frederic 
once  more  to  assume  the  part  of  his  protector.  The 
danger  which  threatened  the  Reformer  was  obvious  to 
every  one.  The  friends  of  Luther,  Cochlsus  remarks, 
were  afraid  that  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  pope, 
ot  that  the  emperor  would  himself  cause  him  to  be  put 
to  death  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  who  had  forfeited 
every  claim  to  be  treated  with  good  faith.*  There 
was  a  long  and  earnest  debate  on  this  point  in  the  Diet.f 
Overawed,  at  last,  by  the  agitation  that  prevailed  in 
almost  every  part  of  Germany,  and  fearing  lest  some 
audden  tumult,  or  some  dangerous  insurrectiont  (in  fa- 
vour of  the  Reformer,  doubtless,)  should  break  out  in 
the  course  of  Luther's  journey,  the  princes  decided  that 
it  was  expedient  to  quiet  men's  minds  in  regard  to  his 

£»rsonal  safety,  and  not  only  the  Emperor,  but  also  the 
lector  of  Saxony,  Duke  ueorge,  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  through  whose  tertitones  he  had  to  pass,  gave 
him  severally  a  safe-conduct. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1621,  Charles  the  Fifth  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  summons,  addressed  to 
Luther : — 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor  elect  of 
the  Romans,  always  August,  dec.  &c. 

"  Worshipful,  well-beloved,  and  godly  !  Whereas 
we,  and  the  States  of  the  holy  Empire  here  assembled, 
have  resolved  to  institute  an  enquiry  touching  the  doc- 
trine and  writiuga  which  thou  hast  lately  put  forth,  we 
have,  on  our  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Empire, 
issued  our  safe-conduct,  hereunto  annexed,  for  thy 
iooraey  hither,  and  return  to  a  place  of  security.  Our 
hearty  desire  is,  that  thou  shouldest  prepare  thyself  to 
aet  out  immediately,  so  that,  within  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-one days,  fixed  by  our  safe-conduct,  thou  mayest 
without  fail  present  thyself  before  us.  Fear  no  injus- 
tice or  violence.  Wo  will  steadily  abide  by  our  safe- 
conduct  aforesaid,  and  we  expect  that  thou  wilt  pay 
obedience  to  onr  summops.  Such  is  our  earnest  in- 
JQDCtion. 

"  Given  in  our  imperial  city  of  Worms,  this  6th  day 
of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1621, 
and  the  second  of  our  reign, 

"  Cbailbs 

"  By  order  of  my  Lord,  the  Emperor,  under  his  sign 
snanualy  Albibt,  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  Arch-Chancel- 
lor. 

'*  Nieoltu  Zvfyiy 

The  safe-conduct  enclosed  in  this  writ  was  directed 
''*  To  the  worshipful,  our  well-beloved  and  godly  Doctor 
Martin  Luther,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines.*' 

It  began  thua : 

*^  We,  Charlea,  the  fifth  of  that  name,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Emperor  elect  of  the  Romans,  alwsys  August, 
King  of  Spain,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Hungary,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Croatia,  dec.  Archduke  of 
Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  of 
Flanders,  of  the  Tyrol,'*  die.  dtc. 

And  then  this  sovereign  of  so  many  states,  intimat- 
ing that  he  has  cited  a  certain  Augustine  monk,  named 
Luther,  to  appear  in  his  presence,  requires  all  princes, 
lords,  magistrates,  and  others,  to  respect  the  safe-con- 
doct  which  he  granted  to  him,  under  pain  of  being  dealt 
with  as  offenders  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Em< 
pire.§ 

ThoB  did  the  emperor  bestow  the  appellations  of 

'  *  Taaqaasi  partdo  haretico  nulla  sit  servanda  fides.  (Coch- 
teas,  p,  98.) 
t  Longa  ooninltatio  dii&ciUsque  disceptatio.    (Ibid.) 
I  Cam  aatem  grandis  ubique  per  Oermaniam  fere  totam 
-SKCitata  enet  .  .  .  animonim  oommotio.    (Ibid.) 
%  Lacas  Craaaehs  SiaaibncJia,  fco,  haraasgegeDenv.  Chr.  v. 
-    •   *  .p.  13.  ^^ 
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"  well-beloved,  worshipful,  and  godly,"  on  a  man  whom 
the  head  of  the  Church  had  visited  with  excommunica- 
tion. The  phraseology  of  the  instrument  was  designed 
to  remove  all  mistrust  from  the  mind  of  Luther  and 
his  friends.  Caspar  Sturm  was  appointed  to  deliver 
this  missive  to  the  Reformer,  and  to  escort  him  to 
Worms.  The  elector,  fearing  some  outbreak  of  the 
popular  feeling,  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  the 
magistrates  oi  Wittemberg,  desiring  them  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's  officer,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  furnish  him  with  a  guard.  The  herald 
took  his  departure. 

Thus  was  the  purposf  of  God  fulfilled.  It  was  his 
will  that  this  light,  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  world, 
should  be  set  upon  a  hill ;  and  emperor,  kings,  and 
princes,  were  all  busily  emploved — though  they  knew 
It  not— in  executing  what  He  had  appointed.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  with  Him  to  raise  the  meanest  to  dignity. 
An  act  of  His  power,  operating  through  successive 
years,  suffices  to  lead  the  offspring  of  a  Saxon  peasant 
from  the  lowly  cottage  of  his  childhood,  to  that  impe-  . 
rial  hall,  in  which  assembled  sovereigns  awaited  hie 
coming.  In  His  presence,  none  are  either  small  or 
great,  and  when  He  wills  it,  Charles  and  Luther  meet 
on  the  same  level. 

But  will  Luther  obey  the  summons  t  His  best  friends 
were  in  uncertainty  on  this  point.  "Dr.  Martin,"  wrote 
the  elector  to  his  brother,  on  the  81st  of  March,  **  is 
cited  to  appear  here  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  will 
come.  I  augur  nqthing  but  mischief"  Three  weeks 
later,  on  the  16th  of  April,  this  excellent  prince,  per- 
ceiving the  danger  was  increasing,  wrote  again  to  Duke 
John  as  follows : — **  A  proclamstion  has  been  issued 
against  Luther.  The  cardinals  and  the  bishops  are 
very  hard  upon  him.*  God  grant  that  this  may  end 
well !  Would  to  God,'  that  f  could  ensure  him  a  fa- 
vourable hearing !" 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Worms  and 
Wittomberff,  the  papacy  was  renewing  its  assaults. 
On  the  28th  of  March,  which  was  the  Thursday  before 
Easter,  all  Rome  reaounded  with  a  solemn  sentence 
of  excommunication.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  season 
to  publish  the  terrible  boll  in  eana  Domini^  which  is 
nolning  but  a  long  string  of  imprecations.  On  the  day 
of  which  we  speak,  the  approaches  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  to  officiate  in  person, 
were  filled  at  an  early  hour  by  the  Papal  guard,  and 
by  a  vast  multitude  that  had  flocked  together  from  all 

Cof  Italy,  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Holy 
sr.  The  square  before  the  Basilica  was  decorated 
with  laurel  and  myrtle,  wax  candlea  were  burning  on 
the  balcony  of  the  church,  and  beside  them  was  elevated 
the  sacred'  receptacle  of  the  host.  On  a  sudden  the 
deep  sound  of  bells  reverberates  through  the  air  ; — the 
Pope,  arrayed  in  hia  pontifical  robes,  and  borne  in  an 
arm-chair,  makes  his  appearance  on  the  balcony  ;  the 
people  fall  on  their  knees ;  all  heads  are  uncovered ; 
the  flags  that  were  waving  in  the  winda  are  lowered  ; 
the  troops  ground  their  arms ;  and  a  solemn  silence 
ensues.  -  After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  the  Pope 
slowly  stretches  out  his  hands,  lifts  them  up  towards 
heaven,  and  than,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  lets 
them  gradually  fall  towards  the  earth.  He  repeats 
these  gestures  three  times.  And  now  again  the  peal- 
ing bells  are  heard,  giving  notice,  far  and  wide,  of  the 
Pontiff^s  benediction  ;  and  next  a  train  ol  priests  is 
seen  advancing,  each  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand  : 
as  they  rush  hurriedly  along,  tney  swing  their  torchea 
downwards,  they  brandish  them  aloft,  they  toss  them 
wildly  to  and  fro,  like  so  many  fires  of  hell ;  the  mul- 

«  Die  Gardiaato  and  Blscholli  siadlhm  hart  zawider,  (8eck. 
flnd.p,86A.) 
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titiide  ue  thrilled  with  awe  and  tenor ;  and  the  woida 
cnT  malediction  roll  heaTily  above  their  heads.* 

"When  Lather  was  apprised  of  this  excommunication, 
he  published  the  form  of  it,  with  some  remarks  in  that 
caustic  style  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume. 
Although  this  publication  did  not  appear  till  some  time 
afterwards,  we  ihall  present  some  extracts  from  it  here. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  nigh-priest  of  Christendom,  as  he 
speaks  from  the  balcony  of  his  Basilica— and  to  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  who  answers  him  out  of  the  heart 
of  Germany. t 

There  is  something  charact^ptic  in  the  contrast  of 
the  two  voices . 

Th«  Pofb.    "  Leo,  bishop." 

LuTHBR.  "  Bishop !  as  much  as  a  wolf  is  a  shep- 
herd ;  for  a  hisbop*s  doty  is  to  give  godly  exhortations, 
not  to  vomit  forth  imprecations  and  curses.** 

Thk  Pofs.  "  Servant  of  all  the  servanta  of  God. 

LuTHBR.  ''In  the  evening  when  we  are  drunk; 
but  next  moming  we  call  ourselves  Leo,  lord  of  all 
hnds.** 

The  Pofb.  '*  The  bishops  of  Rome,  our  predeceo- 
aorsy  have  been  wont  on  this  festival  to  employ  the 
aims  of  justice *' 

LuTHH.  **  Which,  according  to  your  account,  are 
excommunication  and  anathema :  but,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  long-suffering,  kindness,  love  unfeigned.** — (2 
Cor.  vi.  6,  7.) 

Thb  Pofb.  *'  According  to  the  duty  of  the  Apos- 
tolic charge,  and  to  maintam  the  parity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. ** 

LuTHBR.    **  That  is  to  say,  the  temporal 
of  the  Pope." 

Thb  roPB.  **  And  the  unity  thereof,  which  con- 
aists  in  the  union  of  the  members  with  Chiist  their 
head,  ....  and  with  his  Vicar *'. 

LuTHBB«  "  For  Chriat  is  not  sufficient,  we  must 
have  another  besides.'* 

Thb  Popb.  **  To  preserve  the  holy  communion  of 
the  faithful,  we  follow  the  ancient  rule,  and  accordinglv 
do  excommunicate  and  curse,  in  the  name  of  God  Al- 
mighty, the  Father ** 

Luthbb.  "  Of  whom  it  is  said :  '  God  sent  not  kis 
San  into  the  toorld  to  condemn  the  toorld,*  *'— (John 
ill.  17.) 

Thb  Popb.  "  The  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost— and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, . .  . 
. .  and  by  our  own.  . .  .** 

LuTHBR.  *'  Our  own,  asys  the  ravenous  wolf,  as 
thou^  God*s  n^ght  were  too  weak  without  him.** 

Thb  Popb.  "  We  corse  all  heretics— the  Garasi,t 
the  Patarini,  *  the  poor  men*  of  Lyons,  the  Amoldists, 
tbe  Speronists,  the  Passageni,  the  Wicklifites,  the 
Hussites,  the  Fraticelli ** 

Luthbb.  '*  Because  they  have  sought  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aM  admonished 
the  Pope  to  be  modest,  and  preach  the  Word  of  God.** 

Thb  Popb.    "  And  Martin  Luther,  recently  con- 


demned by  us  for  a  like  heresv,  together  with  all  his 

*    "         >ns,  whosoever  they  may  be, 

who  aid  or  abet  hiin.*' 


adherents,  and  all  persons. 


Luthbb.  "  I  thank  thee,  most  gracious  Pontiff,  that 
thou  hast  proclaimed  me  in  company  with  all  these 
Christians.  It  is  an  honour  for  me  to  have  my  name 
proclaimed  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  in  so 
gloiicas  a  manner,  and  to  have  it  circulated  through- 

*  This  cerenMny  is  described  in  levenl  works,  and  saoagst 
othan  in  the  "  Tagebach  eiaer  Raise  dorch  Deatf  chland  ond 
Jtslien."  (BerUn,  1817.  It.  04.)  lU  principal  festaret  are  of 
a  hifftaer  sntlqoitT  than  the  times  of  which  we  treat 

t  Bee,  ibr  the  A>pe^  baU  and  Lathee^  commantaiy , "  Die 
Balls  Tom  AbendfreMen."    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xriH.  L) 

X  This  is  a  cornipt  orthography  frMidQaxari  or  Cithart, 


out  the  world  with  the  namee  of  all  thoee  hunible  eoi»- 
fessors  of  Christ.** 

Thb  Popb.  *'  In  like  manner,  we  exoommnnicalo 
and  curse  all  pirates  and  corsairs ** 

Luthbb.  "  And  who  is  the  greatest  of  all  pintes 
and  conairs,  if  it  be  not  he  who  takes  souls  captive, 
and  binds  them  in  chains,  and  delivws  them  to  death  1*' 

Thb  Popb.  *' .  .  .  especially  such  aa  infest  out 


LuTHBR.  "  Our  seas  !  St.  Peter,  our  predeeeeeor* 
said :  *  Silver  and  gM  have  I  nonet*  (Acta  iii.  6.) 
Jesus  Christ  said,  *  The  kings  of  the  GentHes  esereiei 
lordship  our  them ;  but  ye  shall  not  be  so,*  (Luke 
xxii.  25.)  But  if  a  wagon  laden  with  hay  must  ^o 
way  to  a  drunken  man,  how  much  mors  fittiqg  is  it 
that  St.  Peter,  and  Christ  himself,  should  give  way  to 
the  Pope  !** 

Thb  Popb.  *'  In  like  manner  we  excommunicate 
and  curee  all  those  who  falaify  our  bulla  and  lettere 
apostolical ** 

Luthbb.  "  But  God*s  Icttors— •God*s  Holv  Scrip- 
tures—«ny  one  mav  condemn  and  bom  them.'* 

Thb  Popb.  *'  in  like  manner  we  excommunicate 
and  curse  all  those  who  intercept  any  provisions  on 
their  passage  to  our  city  of  Rome  ....** 

Luthbb.  "  He  snarls  and  bites  like  a  d^g  that  is 
hauling  for  his  bone.*** 

Thb  Popb.  <*  In  like  manner  we  condemn,  and  w* 
curse  all  those  who  withhold  any  privileges,  does,  titheoy. 
or  revenues  belonging  to  the  cieigy.** 

Luthbb.  "  Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  said,  *  If 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law^  and  take  away  thy 
coat^  let  him  have  thy  doak  also  ;*  (MaU.  v.  40,)  and 
ye  hive  now  heard  our  commentuy  thereon  .  .  ." 

Tub  Popb.  *'  Whatever  be  tfaicir  station,  dignity,, 
order,  authority,  or  rank,  be  they  even  bishops  or 
kings.** 

Luthbb.  **  *  For  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among 
yout  who  shall  desfise  dominion^  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities^*  saith  the  Scripture.'*  (Jode  6.) 

Thb  Popb.  "  In  like  manner  we  condemn  and  curse 
all  who  in  any  manner  whatsoever  shall  molest  the  city 
of  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  islands'of  Sap> 
dioia  and  Corsica,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  Tue- 
cany,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  marqoiaate  of  Ancona,. 
the  Campagna,  the  cities  of  Ferrara  and  Benevento,  or 
any  other  city  or  territoiy  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.'* 

Luthbb.  <'  0,  Peter,  thou  poor  fisheman  !  hovr 
hast  thou  become  master  of  Rome,  and  so  many  king* 
doms  besides  ?  I  bid  thee  sU  hail !  Peter,  king  of 
Sicily  ! .  .  .  and  fisherman  of  Bethsaida.'* 

Tub  Popb.  **  We  excommunicata  and  curee  all 
chancellors,  counsellors,  parliamenta,  procuratora,  gov- 
ernors, officials,  bishops,  and  others, who  shall  resist  an^ 
of  our  lettars  admonitory,  permissive,  prohibitoxy,. 
mediately,  or  executive." 

Luthbb.  **  For  tbe  Holy  See  seeks  only  to  lire  i» 
idleness,  pomp  and  debaucherv — to  rule  and  intimi- 
date—-to  ue  and  deceive,  to  diabonour  and  seduce,  sod 
commit  all  kinds  of  evil  in  peace  and  security  .  .  . 

**  0  Lord,  arise  !  it  is  not  so  with  us  as  the  pspiste- 
pretand  ;  thou  haat  not  forsaken  us,  neither  are  thine- 
eyea  turned  away  from  ua." 

Such  waa  the  dialogue  between  Leo  the  Tenth,  at 
Rome,  and  Martin  Luther,  at  Wittemberg. 

The  pontiff  having  concluded  his  anathemas,  the 

parchment  on  which  tSsy  were  written  wee  torn  up,  and 

ita  fragmenta  scattered  among  the  people.  The  crowd 

waa  instantly  thrown  into  viownt  commotion,  every  one 

rushed  forward,  eager  to  siexe  a  scrap  of  die  terrible- 

*  Oleichwis  eia  Hand  urns  Beinss  wOlsn.  (U  Opp.  (L.). 
STiii  W.)  \     --rr  ^    r 
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mH.  TtMM  were  the  holy  relict  that  the  pepecj  o^ 
feied  to  its  followen,  on  the  eve  of  the  gnat  day  of 
grace  and  expiatioo.  The  multitude  soon  dispersed, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Besiliea  resumed  its  ac- 
customed stilbiess.    Let  us  return  to  Wittemherg. 

It  was  now  on  the  34th  of  March,  Gasper  Sturm, 
the  imperiel  herald,  had  paased  through  the  gatei  of 
the  city  in  which  Luther  resided.  He  presented  him- 
self before  the  doctor,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
empeior's  writ  of  lummons.  It  was  an  anxious  and 
solemn  moment  for  the  Reformer.  Hti  friends  were 
all  penie-stmck.  Hitherto,  not  one  of  the  princei, 
not  even  Frederic  the  Wiae,  had  openly  espoused  his 
eauee.  The  k&ights,  it  ii  true,  had  begun  to  use 
threatening  language ;  but  Charles,  in  tM  plenitude 
of  his  power,  naid  small  regard  to  it.  Luthor,  how- 
ever, preservea  his  oomposore.  "  The  papists,"  said 
he,  obiMrving  the  distress  of  his  friends,  "  have  little 
desire  to  see  me  at  Worms,  but  they  long  for  my  con- 
demnation and  death.*  No  matter !  Pray  not  for  me, 
hat  for  the  Word  of  God.  My  blood  will  scaicely  be 
cold  before  thousai)ds,  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  every 
land,  will  be  msde  to  answer  for  the  shedding  of  it. 
The « Meet  Holy '  adversely  of  Christ,  the  father,  and 
master,  and  chief  of  man-slayers,  is  resolved  that  it 
•hall  be  epilt  Amtn  !  The  will  of  God  be  done ! 
Christ  will  give  me  his  Spirit,  to  overcooM  theee  mi- 
aisteis of  Satan.  I  despise  them  while  I  live;  Iwilltri- 
onph  over  them  in  death. t  They  are  striving  hard,  at 
Worms,  to  force  me  to  recant.  My  recsnution  shall 
be  this :  I  said  formerly  that  the  pope  was  Christ's  vicar, 
now  J  sav,  that  he  is  the  sdversary  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  apostle  of  the  devil."  And  when  he  was  told  that 
all  the  pulpits  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were 
ringing  with  imprecations  and  maledictions  againsr 
him  :t  **  Oh,  how  it  delighto  me  to  hear  it!*^  ex- 
claimed he.  He  knew  that  he  had  obeyed  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  God  was  with  him.  Why  then  should  he 
fear  to  set  out  1  Purity  of  intention,  and  a  conscience 
▼Old  of  offence,  impart  to  the  servant  of  God  a  hidden  yet 
iaealculable  strength,  which  never  fails  him ;  a  strength 
in  which  he  goes  forth  seainst  his  enemies  with  mat 
assurance  of  victory,  whicn  no  adamantine  breastplste, 
no  phalanx  of  truety  spears,  can  ever  afford. 

Luther  was  at  this  time  unexpectedly  called  on  to 
welcome  a  man  who,  like  Melancthon,  was  destined  to 
be  his  friend  through  life,  as  well  as  to  give  him  pre- 
sent comfort,  in  the  hour  of  his  departure.^  This  was 
s  priest,  named  Dogenhagen,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  a|p,  who  had  fled  from  the  rigorous  persecution 
exercised  by  the  Bishop  of  Camin,  and  Prince  Bo^is- 
las,  of  Pomerania,  against  all,  whether  ecclesiastics, 
citixens,  os  scholars,  who  embraced  the  Gospel.  II 
Born  at  'Wollen,  in  Pomerania,  (whence  he  is  com- 
mcmly  called  Pomeranus,)  of  a  family  holding  senato- 
rial rank,  Begenhagen,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  had 
been  teaching  at  Trepto w.  The  you  ng  listened  eageriy 
to  his  instructions ;  the  noble  and  the  Teamed  vied  with 
each  other  in  court^  his  society.  He  was  s  diligent  stu- 
dent in  the  sacred  literature,  and  one  who  prayed  to  God 
to  enlighten  and  direct  him.f  One  evening,  (it  was  to- 
mwd  the  end  of  December,  1590,)  as  be  sat  at  supper, 
with  eome  friends,  a  copy  of  Luther's  book,  on  the  Bahf* 
Umian  CttptwUy^  was  put  into  bis  hands.  *'  Sinco 
Christ's  death,'' said  he,  after  having  glanced  it  over, 
*  Banaatofli  et  perdltain.  (L.  Epp.  f.  566.) 
f  .  .  .  uthos  Satana  miniftrot  et  contemnam  vivfliiset 
▼ioam  moriena.    (L.  £pp.  i.  679.) 

.  .  .  Qaodmirequamgftadeam.    (Ibid  S67.) 
Venit  WHtembttrgaiii  paalo  ante  iter  Lntheri  ad  comitia 


i 


'brmstie  iadicta.   (Meloh.  Adam,  vita  Bugonhagii,  p.  8I4J 
il  SacerdoteB  cWet  et jKholasticoi  in  TincuSt  eooisoit.  OUl 

p.  813.) 
f  PreoMcae  a^Jimxit  qnilnu  divinStu  is  re  hac  doceri  pe- 

tivit,     (Mdch.  Adam,  vita  Bogenbagii,  p.  819.) 


**  there  have  been  many  heietiee  to  vex  the  chnidi  ( 
but  never  yet  has  there  rieen  up  such  a  pest  as  the  a»> 
thor  of  this  book.*'  Having  taken  the  book  home  with 
him,  however,  and  read  it  once  and  egeiu*  his  thoogfatt 
underwent  a  total  change.  Truths  of  which  he  had  nev« 
dreamed,  became  ealpMle  to  his  mind ;  and  returning,  ft 
few  days  afterward,  to  his  companions,  he  said  :  **  The 
whole  world  has  been  lying  in  thick  darkness.  This 
man — and  none  but  he — ^nas  diacemed  the  truth."* 
Several  prieets,  a  deacon,  and  even  the  abbot  himselfy 
received  the  pure  doctrine  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  by  their  powerful  pieeching,  they  turned  their 
bearers,  saya  an  historian,  from  human  superstitions,  to 
put  their  sole  trust  in  the  availing  righteonsBesee  of 
Jesus  Chrstt  Then  buiet  forth  the  peisecution.  Many 
were  already  ^roanin^  in  duQgeona.  Bngetihafea  ee* 
caped  from  his  enemies,  and  anvved,  as  we  have  eeeut 
at  Wittemherg.  "  He  is  suffering  for  the  Goepel's 
sake,"  aaid  Melancthon»  writing,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  elector's  chaplain,  "  where  could  he  seek  lefrige, 
but  in  this  asylum  of  ours,  under  the  protection  of  out 
prince  rt 

But  by  none  was  Bugenhagen  leceived  so  mrlully 
aa  by  Luther.  It  was  sgreed  between  them,  that  in^ 
mediiately  after  the  Raformer's  departure,  BugenhaM 
ahould  begin  to  expound  the  Paalme.  Thne  did  fto- 
videace  raise  up  that  gifted  man,  to  anpply,  in  pari  at 
least,  the  lose  of  him  whom  Wittemberg  was  about  to 
lose.  A  year  later,  Bugenhagen  was  piaeed  at  tho 
heed  of  the  church  of  tut  city,  and  he  oonlinued  to 
preside  over  it  for  six  and  thirty  veara.  Luther  bo* 
stowed  upon  him  the  emphatic  appellation  of  the  Pastor, 

Luther  waa  now  ready  to  set  out.  His  dejected  friends 
believed  that,  unleea  (tod  ahould  inteipoae  by  a  mirao 
cle,  he  waa  going  to  meet  his  death.  Meknothon,  ftt 
removed  from  hta  native  soil,  had  attached  bimeelf  to 


uther  with  the  atrong  affection  of  an  ardent  mind. 

Luther,"  said  he,  *'  makee  up  to  me  for  the  loea  of  all 
my  friends.  He  ie,  in  mv  estmation,  greater  and  moio 
wonderful  than  I  know  how  to  express.  You  remeoK 
bar  how  Socratee  waa  revered  by  Alcibiadea  ;^  but 
my  admiration  of  Luther  is  of  a  higher  kind,  for  it  is  a 
Christian  feeling.  And  he  adda  the  beautiful,  thonoli 
aimple  phrase  :  «'  As  often  ae  I  cooteoiplate  him,  he 
seems  to  me,  every  time,  to  have  grown  greater  than 
himaelf."!!  Melancdion  wiahed  to  bear  lAither  com- 
pany in  hie  perils.  But  their  cooamon  friends,  and 
doubtlees  the  Reformer  himself,  opposed  his  desire. 
Waa  not  PhiUp  to  fill  his  friend's  place?  And  if  tho 
latter  should  never  return,  who  would  then  carry  on 
the  work  of  ref<Mmation  ?  <*  Would  to  God,"  said 
Melancthon,  as  he  reluctantly  aubmitted,  **  I  wese  al« 
lowed  to  set  out  with  him. "IT 

The  vehement  Amsdorff  at  once  deckred  his  inten- 
tion to  accompany  the  doctM.  Hie  bold  heart  do* 
lighted  m  danger--->and  his  lofty  spirit  did  not  timnk 
from  sppearing  before  an  assembly  of  kings.  The 
elector  bad  invited  to  Wittemberg  a  professor  of  law, 
the  celebrated  John  Schurff,  son  of  a  physiciBO  st  St. 
Gall ;  a  man  of  remarkably  mild  diepoaition,  who  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Luther.  "  He  c<Mild  never  find  tho 
heart  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  any  crimi- 
nal,"** said  Luther,  speaking  of  Schuiff.  Yet  thia  timid 

*  In  Cimmerua  tenebris  versator :  hie  ?ir  nnus  et  aolae  vs- 
rnm  videt.    (Ibid.  813.) 

f  A  lupentitioiiiboa  ad  xmicvn  Ckristl  meritam  traducere. 
(Ibid.) 

tCorp.  Ref.i.36i. 

§  AloiUades  was  peranaded  tbat  the  society  of  Socrates 


eio.    (Corp.  Raf.  i.  9S4.) 
V  Utinam  licuiwet  mihi  una  profloisoL  m>ld.  995.) 
**  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xxii.  3067.  I81». 
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HUTTEN  TO  CHARLES  THE  FlKrH— LOTHER'S  FAREWELL. 


man  desired  to  be  present  with  the  doctor,  aa  his  advis- 
er, in  the  course  of  his  hazardous  joomey.  Peter  Sua- 
▼en,  a  young  Danish  student,  who  lodged  in  Melanc- 
thon*s  house,  and  was  afterward  famous  for  his  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  Pomerania  and  Denmark,  also  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accompany  his  *  father/  It 
was  fit  that  the  youth  of  theae  schools  should  have 
some  one  to  repreaent  it,  at  the  aide  of  the  champion 
of  truth. 

All  Germany  was  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  one  who  was  the  people's  re- 
presenUtive.  She  found  a  voice  that  was  worthy  of 
her  to  express  her  alarms.  Uhrich  Hutten,  trembling 
at  the  thought  of  the  blow  the  country  was  on  the  eve 
of  sostaioiiiff,  wrote,  on  the  let  of  April,  to  Cbarlea  V. 
himself :  **  Most  excellent  Emperor,  you  are  about  to 
involve  youraelf  and  ua  in  one  common  ruin.  What 
is  the  object  of  this  procedure  against  Luther,  unless 
it  be  the  destruction  of  our  liberty  and  the  downfall  of 
TOur  power.  Threoghout  the  empire  there  ia  no  man 
hut  takes  a  lively  intereat  in  this  matter.*  The  priesU 
alone  are  opposed  to  Luther,  because  he  has  stood 
forth  against  their  overgrown  power,  shameful  luxury, 
and  depraved  conduct,  and  pleaded  for  the  Christian 
doctrine,  the  national  liberties,  and  purity  of  morals. 

*'  O  Emperor,  no  longer  countenance  those  Romish 
advocates,  those  bishops  and  cardinals  who  would  hin- 
der all  reformation.  Have  vou  not  noticed  the  aadness 
of  the  people  when  they  beheld  voor  arrival,  approach- 
ing the  Rhine,  suiToonded  with  those  red  hats — a  troop 
of  prieats,  instead  of  a  cohort  of  valiant  waniors  ! 


'  Give  not  up  your  aovereiffn  majesty  to 
would  trample  it  under  their  feet.  Take  pity  on  us, 
and  do  not  ravolve  the  whole  nation  in  your  own  ruin. 
Lead  us  into  the  midet  of  dangers— against  swoid  and 
cannonf^et  all  nations  conspin,  and  their  armies 
come  against  us,  so  that  we  may  prove  our  courage  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  not  be  conquered  and  enslaved, 
darkly  and  secntly,  aa  if  we  wero  women  unarmed  and 
nnresisiing  ....  Alaa,  we  hoped  that  you  would 
deliver  us  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  dethrone  the 
Pontiff's  tyranny.  God  grant  that  the  futuro  may  .be 
happier  than  these  beginnings. 

**  All  Germany  is  at  your  feet,t  imploring  your  help, 
your  compassion,  your  fidelity ;  appealing  to  those  Ger- 
man heroes,  who  stood  erect  befon  &  proud  city, 
when  the  whole  world  beside  were  iu  subjecu,  and 
conjuring  you  to  aave  her— to  rostore  her  to  what  she 
once  was — to  deliver  her  from  slavery,  and  avenge  her 
on  her  tyranta. 

Thua  spake  the  German  nation  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
hy  the  mouth  of  Ulrich  Hiitten.  The  emperor  paid  no 
attention  to  this  appeal,  and,  it  is  probable,  threw  the 
letter  contemptuously  to  one  of  his  secretaries.  He 
was  a  Fleming,  not  a  German.  Hia  personal  power, 
•nd  not  the  liberty  or  gloiy  of  the  empire,  was  toe  oh* 
JBct  of  bis  desire. 

■  It  was  the  2d  of  April.  Luther  was  to  take  leave 
of  hia  friends.  After  having  apprized  Lange,  by  letter, 
that  be  would  apeod  the  Thursday  or  Friday  following 
at  Erfurth,^  he  bade  adieu  to  bis  colleagues.  Turn- 
ing to  Melancthon,  he  said,  with  deep  emotion : — "  If 
I  never  return,  and  my  enemies  should  take  my  life, 
cease  not,  desr  brother,  to  teach  and  stand  fast  in  the 
troth.  Labour  in  my  stead,  since  I  can  no  longer  work. 
If  thy  life  ba  ^^ui od,  my  death  will  matter  litUe."  Then 
committing  his  soul  to  him  who  is  faithful,  Luther  step- 

*  Nsqneenim  quam  lata  est  Qermaaia,  oUiboni  sunt  .  .  . 
(L.  0pp.  lat  a.  183.) 

i  Dae  not  in  maaifestam  potlus  peiicalwii,  duo  in  Carrum, 
due  in  igDM.    (I1)ld.  188.) 

\  Oflinem  nnnc  Qermaniam  auaii  ad  genua  provolntaic  tibl 
..  .(L.Opp.lat.  11.684.) 

^  L.  Epp.  i.  680. 


ped  into  the  wagon,  and  quitted  Wittemheig.  TIm 
town-council  had  furnished  him  with  a  plain  carriage, 
covered  with  an  awning,  which  the  travellers  might 
throw  back  or  draw  over  them  at  pleasure.  The  Im- 
perial hnald,  in  full  costume,  snd  wearing  the  imperial 
eagle,  went  before,  on  horseback,  and  was  followed  by 
bis  servant.  Then  came  Luther,  Schurff,  Amsdorff,  and 
Suaven,  in  their  open  wagon.  The  burghers  of  Wic- 
temberg,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  precious,  sorrowing 
and  in  tean,  invoked  the  bleeaing  of  God  upon  his 
journey.    Luther  set  forth. 

He  soon  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  gloomy  pre- 
sentiments filled  the  hearU  of  those  he  met.  At  I^ip- 
aic  no  honours  were  paid  him,  beyond  the  customary 
offering  of  wine.  At  Naumburg  he  met  a  priest,  pro- 
bably J.  Langer,  a  man  of  stem  zeal,  who  kept  hung 
up  in  his  study  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Jeronw 
Savonarola,  of  Ferrare,  who  perished  in  the  flames  nt 
Florence,  in  the  year  1498,  by  order  of  Pope  Alexin^ 
der  the  Sixth — a  martyr  to  liberty  and  morals,  nthac 
than  a  confessor  of  the  Gospel.  Taking  down  the  por- 
trait of  the  Italian  martyr,  the  priest  held  it  forth  in  si- 
lence, as  he  approached  Luther.  The  latter  well  un- 
dentood  the  import  of  this  silent  action,  but  his  intre- 
pid spirit  waa  unmoved.  *'  It  is  SaUn,'*  he  remarked, 
**  who  seeks,  by  these  terron,  to  hinder  the  confession 
of  the  truth  in  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  for  he  fore- 
sees the  effect  it  will  have  upon  his  kingdom'** 
"  Sund  fast  in  the  troth  thou  hast  professed,*^  replied 
the  priest,  gravely,  "  and  thy  God  will  never  fimake 
thee!'»t 

Having  passed  one  night  at  Naumburg,  where  the 
burgomaster  had  received  him  hospitably,  Luther  ar- 
rived on  the  following  evening  at  Weimar.  He  had 
scarcely  alighted,  when  he  heaid  the  voices  of  the  crien 
on  all  sides.  They  were  proclaiming  his  sentence. 
"  Look  there,"  said  the  herald.  He  turaed  his  eyea,  and 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  emperor's  messengen 
passing  from  street  to  street,  everywhere  placarding  the 
imperial  edict,  enjoininff  all  men  to  bring  in  his  writings 
to  the  magiatntes.  Luther  aaw  cleirly  that  these  vigor- 
ous proceedings  were  designed  to  stay  his  further  pro- 
gress— by  working  upon  his  apprehensions — and,  after 
that,  to  condemn  him  as  having  refused  to  appear. 
♦•  Well,  doctor,  will  you  go  any  further  ?"  asked  the  he- 
rald, in  alarm.  *'  Yes,"  replied  Luther, "  though  I  should 
be  put  under  interdict  in  every  town,  I  will  go  on.  I 
rely  on  the  emperor's  safe-conduct.'* 

At  Weimar,  Luther  had  an  audience  of  Duke  John, 
brother  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  then  residing 
in  that  city.  The  prince  requested  him  to  preach,  and 
he  consented.  Words  of  life-giving  power  flowed  forth 
from  his  swelling  heart.  A  Franciscan  monk,  John 
Voit,  a  friend  of  Frederic  Myconius,  was  on  that  oc- 
casion converted  to  the  Gospel.  Two  years  afterward 
he  left  the  convent,  and  became,  subsemiently,  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Wittemberg.  The  Duke  assisted 
Luther  with  money  for  his  journey. 

From  Weimar  the  Reformer  repaired  to  Erfurth.  It 
was  the  town  in  which  his  youth  bad  been  passed.  He 
expected  to  find  there  his  friend  Lange  *,  if,  as  be  had 
written  word,  there  was  no  risk  incurred  by  entering  the 
town.t  As  he  came  within  three  or  four  leagues  of 
the  place,  nigh  the  village  of  Nora,  he  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  troop  of  horsemen.  Were  they  friends  or  foes  ! 
Rapidly  Crotus,  rector  of  the  univenity,  Eobanoe 
Esse,  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  (styled  by  Luther  the 
prince  of  poets,)  Euricius  Coidus,  John  Draco,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  forty,  senators,  students,  and 

*  Terroram  hunc  a  Satbani  tibi  dixit  adferri  .  .  .  (Melch. 
Adam.  p.  117.) 

A  Er  woUe  ber  der  erkandten  Wabreyt  mit  breytemFuiS 
anahalten  .  .  .  (Matbetiut,  p.  S3— flint  edition,  1666.) 

\  Niii  perioaloa  lit  Erfordiam  ingredi.    (L.  Epp.  i.  660.) 
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targbtn,  welcomed  him  wilhioyfal  ecclamationi.  A 
crowd  of  the  population  of  Erfurtb  met  him  in  the 
roid,  and  cheered  him  as  he  drew  nieh,  ea^er  to  be- 
Bold  the  mighty  monk  who  had  dared  to  give  battle 
to  the  pope. 

A  young  man,  of  twenty-eight  years  of  aee,  named 
Justus  Jonas,  preceded  the  party.*  Jonas,  alter  study- 
ing the  law,  at  Erfurtb,  had  been  elected  rector  of 
the  university,  in  1519.  Receiving  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  \vhich  was  then  beaming  forth  in  all  directions, 
he  had  conceived  the  wish  to  devote  himself  to  sacred 
levninff.  "  I  think,"  said  Erasmus,  in  writing  to  him, 
'*  that  uod  has  chosen  you  as  his  instrument  to  make 
known  to  others  the  glory  of  his  Son  Jesus. ''t  The 
thoughts  of  Jonas  were  all  turned  toward  Luther  at 
Wittemberg.  Some  years  before,  when  he  was  yet  a 
student  of  Taw,  his  enterprising  spirit  had  led  him,  in 
company  with  a  few  friends,  to  make  a  journey  on 
foot,  through  forests  infested  by  thieves,  and  across  a 
country  ravaged  by  the  plague,  in  order  to  visit  Eras- 
mus, who  was  then  at  Brussels.  And  shall  he  not 
brave  daogers  of  another  kind,  to  accompany  the  Re- 
fonner  to  Worms  t  He  entreated  Luther  to  allow  him 
to  join  him,  and  Luther  consented.  This  was  the  first 
meetinff  of  the  two  doctors,  who  were  destined  to  pass 
their  whole  lives  in  labouring  together  for  the  revival 
of  the  church.  Divine  Providence  was  assembling 
around  Luther  men  who  were  destined  to  be  the  lights 
of  Germany :  Melancthon,  Amsdorff,  Bogenhagen, 
Jonas.  After  his  return  from  Worms,  Jonas  was  elect- 
ed provost  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  "  Jonas,"  continued  Luther,  **  is  a  man 
whose  continued  life  on  this  earth  is  worth  any  pur- 
€has6."t  No  preacher  had  more  power  of  captivating 
his  hearers.  **  Pomeranos  is  ezegetical,"  said  Melanc- 
thon ;  "  I  am  a  logician ;  Jonas  is  the  preacher. 
Words  flow  beautiful^  from  his  lips,  and  his  eloquence  is 
full  of  energy.  But  Luther  excels  in  all."^  It  appears 
that,  about  this  time,  a  friend  of  Luther's  childhood, 
and  also  one  of  his  brothers,  joined  him  in  his  route. 

The  deputation  irom  Erfurtb  had  turned  their  horses' 
heads.  They  entered  its  walls,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  surrounding  Lumber's  wagon.  At  the  city  gate, 
in  the  public  squares,  and  in  those  streets  where  the 
poor  monk  had  so  often  begged  a  morsel  of  bread,  a 
crowd  of  spectators  was  assembled.  Luther  alighted 
at  tho  convent  of  the  Augustines.  Lange  welcomed 
him  with  joy.  Usingen,  and  some  of  the  more  aged 
ihars,  manifested  considerable  coolneea.  He  was  re- 
quested to  preach.  Preaching  had  been  forbidden  him ; 
but  the  henld  himself,  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of 
those  about  him,  gave  his  consent. 

On  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  the  church  of  the  Au- 
guatines,  of  Erfurtb,  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  bro- 
taer,  whose  duty  it  once  was  to  unclose  the  gates,  and 
sweep  out  the  aisles,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  open- 
ing the  Bible,  read  these  words :  **  Pbaci  he  unto 
r:  and  toAen  Jesus  had  so  said^  he  showed  unto  them 
Aonds  and  his  side,"  John  xz.  19,  30.  **  Philoso- 
phers, learned  doctors,  and  writers,'*  said  he,  **  have  all 
laboured^to  show  how  man  can  attain  to  eternal  life,  and 
thav  have  all  failed.    I  am  now  to  tell  yon  the  way." 

In  every  age  this  has  been  the  great  question ;  ac- 
cordingly, his  hearers  were  all  attention. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  works,"  continued  the  Re- 

*  Hoi  inter,  qui  nos  pTOvenerant,  itwt  Jonas,  Die  decus  nos- 
Iri,  primaqne  ftma  Chori.     (Eob.  Head.  Elegia  tecunda.) 

i  Velat  oiganun  quoddam  electum  sd  illustrsndam  fllii  sui 
Jesasloiiain.    (Erasmi £pp.  v.  37.) 

X  Yb  est  quern  oportuit  malto  pretlo  emptum  et  •erratam  in 
terra.    (Weismann.  L 1486.) 

^  Fomeranui  est  grammaticus,  ogo  sum  dialaoticus,  Jonas 
est  orator.  Latherut  vero  nobit  omnibus  antecaUit  (Knimi 
Karrat  de  J.  Jona.  p.  661.) 


former :  "  works  not  of  ouraelves,  and  these  are  good 
works ;   and  our  own  works,  and  they  are  but  Tittle 
worth.    One  builds  a  church ;  another  goes  a  pilflrim- 
age  to  St.  Jameses,  or   St.  Peter's ;    a  third   fasts,  . 
praya,  assumes  the  cowl,  and  goes  barefoot ;  another  , 
does  something  else.     All  these  are  of  no  value,  and  ', 
will  pass  away ;  for  our  own  works  are  pow^rleas.  . 
But  I  am  about  to  declare  to  you  what  is  work  indeed.  . 
God  has  raised  up  a  Man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
He  might  destroy  death,  finish  transgression,  and  close 
the  gates  of  hell.  This  is  the  work  of  salvation.  Thede* 
vil  thought  he  had  the  Lord  in  his  grasp,  when  he  saw 
him  between  two  thieves,  sufifering  a  shameful  death, 
under  the  curse  of  God  and  men.  But  the  Godhead  dis- 
played its  power,  destroying  Deathf  Sint  and  Hell. ..." 

**  Christ  has  overcome  ! — this  is  the  great  news  !— 
and  we  are  saved  by  his  work,  not  by  our  own.  The 
pope  teaches  a  different  doctrine.  But  I  affirm,  that 
even  the  holy  mother  of  God  is  saved  neither  by  her 
virginity,  nor  by  her  maternity  ;  nor  vet  by  her  purity 
or  her  works — ^but  solely  by  means  of  faith,  and  by  the 
operation  of  God.  .  ." 

While  Luther  was  preaching,  a  noise  was  suddenly 
heard  in  one  of  the  galleries,  and  it  waa  thought  it  was 
giving  way,  from  £e  weight  of  the  crowd.  This 
caused  much  confusion  in  the  auditory.  Some  ruahed 
from  their  places,  others  were  motionless  from  fear. 
The  preacher  stopped  for  a  moment — ^then,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *'Fear  not 
— there  is  no  danger — the  devil  is  seeking  to  throw 
hinderances  in  the  way  of  my  preaching  the  Gospei — 
but  he  shall  not  gain  his  point."*  At  his  bidding,  those 
that  were  leaving  the  place  stopped,  astonished  and 
constrained.  The  assembly  resumed  its  calmness,  and 
Luther  proceeded,  not  regardinff  the  temptations  of 
the  devil.  **  Some,  perhaps,  wiU  say,  you  ulk  to  ns 
much  about  Faith,  teach  us,  then,  how  to  obtain  it. 
Well,  agreed !  I  will  show  you  how.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said,  *  Peace  be  unto  you  P  *  BehtOd  my  hands  V 
That  is  to  say,  Look,  O  man  I  it  is  I,  I  alone,  who 
have  taken  away  thy  sin,  and  redeemed  tiiee,  and  now 
thou  hast  peace,  saith  the  Lord. 
•  "  I,"  continued  Luther,  '*  ato  not  the  fruit  of  the 
tree — no  more  did  you  ;  bat  we  have  received  the  sin 
transmitted  to  us  by  Adam,  and  we  have  aioned.  In 
like  manner,  I  suffered  not  on  the  cross — no  more  did 
you  ;  but  Christ  suffered  for  ns.  We  are  justified  bv 
the  work  of  God,  and  not  by  our  own.  I  myself,  saita 
the  Lord,  am  thy  righteousness  and  thy  Redeemer. 

*<  Believe  the  Gospe^believe  St.  Paul— and  not 
the  lettors  and  decretals  of  the  popes." 

Luther,  after  preaching  faith,  aspistifying  the  sinner, 
proceeds  to  preach  works,  as  the  touits  and  evidence  of 
oar  being  saved. 

"  Since  God  has  saved  us,  let  us  so  order  our  works 
that  he  may  take  pleasure  in  them.  Art  thou  rich  I—* 
let  thy  riches  be  the  supply  of  other  men*s  poverty. 
Art  thou  poor  1 — let  thy  service  minister  to  the  rich. 
If  thy  labour  is  for  thyself  alone,  the  service  thou  of- 
ferest  to  God  is  a  mere  pretence."! 

Not  a  word  concerning  himself  did  Luther  find  place 
for  in  this  sermon  ;  nor  yet  for  any  allusion  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  atood.  Not  a  word  concern 
ing  Worms,  the  emperor,  or  the  nuncios ;  ho  preached 
Christ,  and  Him  alone.  In  a  moment  when  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  were  turned  on  him,  he  had  no  thought 
uppermost  for  himself— it  is  a  mark  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vant pf  God. 

Luther  took  his  departure  from  Erfurtb,  and  passed 
through  Gotha,  whefe  he  again  preached.  Myconius 
adds,  that  after  the  sermon,  when  the  congregation 

•  AcBosooiDaidias,lMstis  aovrbSk  tnas.  (Hsssi  Kleg.  tertJaO 
t  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xiL  486. 
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won  letTiDg,  th«  d«nl  detached  from  Uie  pedimeDt  of 
Uie  chorch  ■ome  stoDeB  thtt  had  not  moved  for  two 
hondied  yean.  The  doctor  took  a  Digfat'a  reat  in  the 
convent  of  the  Benedtetmea.  at  Reinhardabmnn,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Eisenach,  where  he  waa  aud- 
denly  taken  ill.  Amadorff,  Jonaa,  Schoiff,  and  all  hia 
friendaf  were  alarmed.  Ther  bled  him,  and  were  nnre- 
mittinff  in  their  attentiona.  The  SchoHbeaa  of  the  town, 
John  Oswald,  brought  him  a  cordial ;  Luther  having 
taken  it,  had  aome  aleep,  and,  refreahed  by  rest,  waa 
enabled  to  reaame  hia  journey  on  the  following  morning. 

Everywhere,  as  he  paased,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tiy  flocked  round  him.*  His  progreaa  reaembled  a 
triumph.  Men  contemplated  with  intereat  the  bold  man 
who  waa  going  to  preaent  himaelf,  bare-headed,  before 
the  emperor  and  the  empire.!  A  denae  crowd  accom- 
panied his  ateps,  diacouraing  with  him.  **  Ah !"  aaid 
aome,  "there  are  plenty  oicardinala  and  biahopa  at 
Worma !  .  .  .  .  You  will  be  burnt  alive,  and  your 
body  reduced  to  aahea,  aa  they  did  with  John  Huas." 
But  nothing  daunted  the  monk.  "Though  they  ahould 
kindle  a  fire  whoae  flame  ahould  reach  from  Worms 
to  Wittemberff,  and  riae  up  to  heaven,  I  would  go 
through  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stand  before 
them — I  would  enter  the  jawa  of  the  behemoth,  break 
hia  teeth,  and  confess  the  Lord  Jeaua  Christ.**! 

One  day,  when  he  had  entered  into  an  inn,  and  the 
crowd  was,  as  uAal,  pressing  about  him,  an  officer 
made  his  way  through,  and  thus  addreaaed  him :  "  Are 
you  the  man  who  has  taken  in  hand  to  reform  the  pa- 
pacy 1  .  .  .  How  can  you  expect  to  aucceed  ?"  "  Yes,** 
answered  Luther,  "  I  am  the  man.  I  place  my  depend- 
ence upon  that  Almighty  God,  whoae  word  and  com- 
mandment ia  before  me.**  The  officer,  deeply  affected, 
gazed  on  him  with  a  mild  expreasion,  and  aatd  :  "  Dear 
friend,  there  ia  much  in  what  you  say ;  I  am  a  aer- 
vant  of  Charles,  but  your  Master  ia  greater  than  mine. 
He  will  help  and  protect  you.**^  Such  waa  tho  im- 
pression  that  Luther  produced.  Even  hia  enemiea 
were  awed  by  the  sight  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
him ;  but  they  have  depicted  his  progress  in  verv  dif- 
ferent colours. II  At  length  the  doctor  reached  Frank- 
fort, on  Sunday,  the  14ui  of  April. 

Accounto  of  Luther'a  progress  had,  before  thia, 
reached  Worma.  The  pope*a  partizana  had  not  ex- 
pected that  he  would  obey  the  emperor*8  aummona. 
Albert,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Mentz,  would  have 
given  the  world  to  atop  him  on  his  journey  ;  new  ex- 
pedienta  were  reaorted  to  for  thia  purpose. 

Luther  rested  a  short  time  at  Frankfort ;  from 
thence  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  who  was  then  with  the 
elector,  at  Worma,  announcing  hia  approach.  It  ia  the 
only  letter  he  wrote  during  the  journey.  "  I  am  ar- 
rived here,'* aaid  he,  "although Satan  haa  sought  to  atop 
me  in  my  war  by  aickneas.  From  Eisenach  to  thia 
jilace,  I  have  been  auffering,  and  I  am,  at  this  moment, 
m  worse  condition  than  ever.  I  find  that  Charlea  haa 
isaoed  an  edict  to  terrify  me  ;  but  Christ  livee,  and 
we  ahall  enter  Worma  in  apite  of  all  the  couneila  of 
hell,  and  all  the  powera  of  the  air.T  Therefore,  en* 
gaffe  a  lodging  for  me.'* 

Next  day  Luther  viaited  the  learned  achool  of  Wil- 

*  Iter  &c«nti  occurrebant  popuU.  (PaUaricini,  Hist  C.  Tr 
I  114.) 

f  Qnaounque  iter  Ikoiebaat,  ftequeas  srat  concaisos  kemi- 
mniB.Tidand.    Latherl  itudio.    (Cochlstti,  p.  219.) 
t  Kin  Fener  daa  bif  an  den  Himmel  reiohte  . . .  (KelL  i.  90.) 
\  Vnn  habt  Ikr  ainan  gruaiaru  Hem,  denn  leh.    (KeiL  L 
•0.) 

Bpotatio,  muiices 
uDi  ionorateita* 

,  et,  reliit  OrpheQS 

midem,  led  fanis  adhue  etenoulatni  eoqus  airlbiUor.  (Cooh. 

f  IntrsUfflm  WonnsUsm,  inrllis  omnibos  portls  iafem!  et 
poCentstibttS  wit.    (L.  Epp.  i.  M7.) 


liam  Neaee,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  that  age.  "  A|f 
ply  youraelvea,'*  aaid  he,  "  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  investigation  of  truth.**  Then,  laying  hia  right 
hand  on  one,  and  hia  left  on  another,  he  pronoonced 
his  blessing  on  all  the  acholars. 

If  Luther  waa  thua  engaged  in  blessing  children,  he 
waa  not  leaa  the  hope  of  aged  Chriatians.  A  widow 
of  great  age,  who  aerved  God  with  her  heert,  Cather- 
ine of  Hol^auaen,  came  to  him  with  these  words  : 
"  My  father  and  mother  predicted  to  me,  that  Qod 
would  one  day  raise  up  a  man  who  ahould  oppoae  the 
vanitiea  of  the  pope,  and  reacue  the  Word  or  Qod.  I 
hope  you  are  that  man ;  and  I  wiah  yon  the  grace  and 
Hojv  Spirit  of  God  for  your  help.** 

Theae  feelings  were  very  far  from  being  general  at 
Frankfort.  John  Cocblaua,  dean  of  the  Church  of  our 
Lady,  waa  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  could  not  repreea  his  fears,  at  eight  of  Luther,  in 
hia  paaaage  throurh  Frankfort,  on  hia  way  to  Worms. 
He  felt  that  the  church  had  need  of  zealous  defenders. 
It  mattered  little  that  he  had  not  been  called  upon. 
Scarcely  had  Luther  left  the  city,  when  Cochlssus  set 
out  after  him,  ready,  aa  he  said,  to  lay  down  hia  life 
in  defence  of  the  honour  of  hia  church,  t 

The  panic  waa  great  among  the  partiaana  of  the 
pope.  The  heresiarch  waa  approaching ;  every  day, 
every  hour,  brought  him  nearer.  Once  at  Worms,  and 
all  might  be  ruined.  The  archbishop,  Albert,  the  con- 
fessor, Glapio,  and  all  the  political  advisers  of  the  em- 
peror, were  in  dismay.  How  to  stop  the  monk,  waa 
the  queation.  To  seize  and  carry  him  off,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  he  waa  furnished  with  Charles*s  safe-con- 
duct. Artifice  alone  could  compass  the  end.  Instaatly 
they  deviae  the  following  plan.  The  empcror*a  conffae- 
aor,  and  hia  grand  chamberlain,  Paul,  of  Amadorff,  aei 
out  in  haate  from  Worms,  t  They  direct  their  course 
toward  the  chateau  of  Ebernbuig,  distant  about  ten 
le^uea,  and  the  reaidence  of  Francia  Sickengen,  the 
knight  who  had  offered  Luther  an  aaylum.  Bocer,  « 
young  Dominican,  and  chaplain  to  the  elector  pelatine, 
converted  to  the  Gospel  at  the  period  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Heidelberg,  had  sought  refuge,  and  waa  then 
residing  in  thia  "abode  of  the  rigfateoua.*'  The  knight, 
who  was  not  well  verMd  in  mattera  of  religion,  was 
eaaily  impoaed  upon  4  and  the  character  of  the  fcrmer 
chaplain  to  the  palatine,  favoured  the  viewe  of  thecon- 
feaeor.  In  fact,  Bucer  waa  diaposed  for  peace.  Distin- 
guiahing  fundamental  from  aecondary  trutha,  he  thought 
he  might  aacrifice  the  latter,  for  the  aake  of  peace  aad 
unity.^ 

The  chambeitain,  and  Charlee'a  coofeeaor,  opened  the 
buaineaa.  They  gave  Sickingen  and  Bocer  to  under- 
aUnd,  that  if  Lather  were  onee  in  Worma,  it  would  be 
all  over  with  him.  They  decland  that  the  easpevor 
waa  reedy  to  aend  certain  learned  men  to  Ebembuiv, 
there  to  talk  over  matters  with  the  Doctor.  "  BoSi 
paitiea,'*  aaid  they  to  the  knight,  "  will  pot  themeelvee 
under  your  protection.**  And  to  Boeer,  they  aaid,"  Wo 
agree  with  Luther  on  all  eaaential  thinge  »the  only 
queationa  between  ua  relate  to  aome  aecondary  points. 
You  win  act  aa  mediator  between  ua.'*  The  knybt 
and  the  doctor  vrere  ahaken.  The  confeeaor  and  am 
chamberiain  continued—"  The  invitation  mnat  t 
from  you,**  aaid  they  to  Sickingen,  "  and  Bocer  1 
be  the  bearer  of  it.**tl  The  whole  project  wee  agreed 
to,  according  to  their  wish.   Only  let  Luther  credulouely 

*  leh  hoffe  dsst  da  der  yeihelssene  .  .  .  (Cypt.  mar.  £v. 
p.e08.) 

t  Luthenim  illsc  tranieimtem  tnbseqniitns,  nt  pro  bonora 
eeclesiaD  vitaa  suam  .  .  .  exponcret   (Cochlniit,  p.  se.) 

t  Dsst  der  Keyser  seinen  Beichtvater  und  Ihr«r  M^)est. 
Ober  Kammerling,  zu  Sickengen  schickt.  (L.  0pp.  xtJI.  88T.) 

§  Condoee  feciebat  ra  avctyKata  a  probmblliat  aittinguere. 
ut  scirent  qu«  retfnenda  .  .  .  (M.  AdaA.  Vit.  Bnceri,  p.  9Mf 

t  Daai  er  solite  den  Luthor  7 a  aich  fodera.  (L.  Opp.  rrli.  SSTo 
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«bt]r  thfttr  inTitiUion  to  EbwrBbni,  and  the  term  of  bis 
MAheooduc:  will  aooo  expire  : — then  who  can  protect 
ikim? 

Lather  bed  reached  OppeDheim.  In  three  dayi  hia 
safe-conduct  would  be  void.  A  troop  of  horsemen 
were  seen  approaching,  and  soon  be  recognized  the 
eame  Bucer  with  whom  he  hadiuld  auch  intimate  con- 
veraationa  at  Heidelberg.*  "  Theae  horaemen  belong 
to  Francia  Sickingeo,"  said  Bocer,  after  the  first  greet- 
vm.  **  He  baa  aent  me  to  conduct  you  to  hia  forUeaa.f 
The  emporor*s  confessor  dosirea  a  conference  with 
jroQ.  Hia  infloence  with  Chailea  ia  unbounded : — 
•verytbiog  may  yet  be  ananged  ;  but  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Aleander !"  Jonu,  Amadorff,  Schurff,  knew 
not  what  to  think.  Bucer  urged  him : — but  Luther 
oever  faltered.  "  I  shall  go  on,"  answered  bo,  **  and 
if  the  emperoi*B  confeesor  haa  anything  to  aay  to  me, 
he  will  find  me  at  Worms.  I  repair  to  the  place  of 
«umfflona.'' 

In  the  meanwhile,  Spalatin  himself  began  to  be  dia- 
tmbed  with  apprebenaiona.  Situate  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  he  heard  it  aaid  on  all 
flidea  that  the  hezetic^a  safe-conduct  would  be  disre- 
garded. His  friendship  took  the  alarm.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  Luther  waa  approaching  the  city,  a  servant 
met  him,  and  delivered  him  a  measage  from  the  chap- 
lain: *'Abatein  from  entering  Worms."  And  this 
£rom  Spalatin  himaelf,  the  elector*s  confidential  adviaer ! 
Luther,  atiU  unshaken,  turned  his  eyes  on  the  messen- 
ger, and  anawered,  "  Go  UU  your  master,  that  though 
ihere  should  be  as  numy  devils  at  Worms,  as  there  are 
tiles  on  its  roofs,  I  would  enter  it^t  At  no  time  had 
the  grandeur  of  Luther's  spirit  been  more  evidenced. 
The  meeaenger  re-entered  Worms,  and  delivered  the 
•Mtonnding  declaration.  "  I  was  then  intrepid,"  (a  few 
idaya  before  hia  death,)  "  I  feared  nothing.      Goid  can 

f've  thia  boldneaa  to  man.  I  know  not  whether  now 
ahould  have  so  much  liberty  and  joy."  "  When  our 
•cause  is  good,"  adds  hia  diaeiple,  Matbeaius,  **the  heart 
■ezpanda  and  givea  courage  and  energy  to  the  evangelist 
and  the  soldier."^ 

At  laat,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April,  Lather  dia- 
•eorered  the  walla  of  the  ancient  city.  All  were  expect- 
ing him.  Bat  one  aobject  occupied  the  thoughte  of  the 
•citasena.  Some  yonng  noblea,  Bernard,  of  Kirschfeld, 
Albert  Lindenao,  with  six  mounted  cavaliera,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  prince*a  retinue,  to  the  number  in  all 
of  a  hundred,  (according  to  PallaTicini,}  in  their  impa- 
tience, lode  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  and  surround 
ing  his  travelling  car,  escorted  him  to  the  gates.  He 
went  forward.  The  Imperial  herald  galloped  before, 
aitticed  in  the  vestmento  of  hia  office.  Luther  came 
next,  in  his  modest  vehicle.  Jonas  followed  on  borae- 
bacfc,  and  the  party  of  horaemen  aurrounded  him.  A 
Taat  oBOwd  waa  awaiting  hia  arrival  at  the  gates.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  entered  within  those  walls,  whence  so 
many  had  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  never  again 
•depsrL    JEtehold  him  in  Worma ! 

Two  thouaand  peraona  accompanied  the  famed  monk 
•of  Wittenberg  through  the  atreete  of  the  city.  Peo- 
ple ran  to  their  dooca  to  aee  him.  The  crowd  waa 
mcreaaing  every  moment— and  waa  even  greater  than 
•at  the  public  entry  of  the  emperor  himaelf.  Of  a  aud- 
den,  aays  an  hiatorian,  a  man  clothed  in  groteaque  ha- 
biUmenta,  and  bearing  before  him  a  lofty  cross,  as  is 
coatonary  at  fnnerala,  penetrated  through  the  crowd, 
•nd  advanced  toward  Luther : — then,  with  the  shrill  and 
plaintive  cadence  in  which  the  priests  perform  masaee 

•OsksmBnoerxa.mttstUshenReiitiini.   (Ibid.) 

tUBdwoUtemiralMrredenEV  Siokingen  gm  Ebemlmnr 
Bukoaman     (L.  0pp.  xvii.  677.) 

i  Wennao  viel  Teufel  za  Wormn  waran,  all  Zlagel  auf  den 
JMehani  aoeh  wolK  Icli  kinaiii  •   (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvu.  fi87.) 

§8owaokatdssHaraimL«lba.  .•  (Math.  p.  94.) 
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for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  he  chanted  theae  wmda, 
aa  if  ho  were  uttoring  them  from  the  abode  of  departed 

apirits — 

AdveniaU,  O  deaidarabUis ! 
Qaam  sKpaetabamoa  in  tenebcia  !* 

Thus  waa  Lnther*a  arrival  celebrated  by  a  requiem. 
It  waa  the  court  fool  of  one  of  the  Dukee  of  Bavaria, 
who,  (if  the  account  may  be  depended  upon,)  thus  gave 
to  Luther  ono  of  those  warnings,  replete  at  once  with 
solemn  instruction  and  irony,  of  which  so  many  ixh 
stances  are  on  record.  But  the  shoute  of  the  crowd 
soon  drowned  the  de  profundis  of  the  cross-bearer. 
The  procesaion  made  its  way  wito  difficulty  through 
the  people.  At  last,  the  herald  of  the  Empire  atopped 
before  the  hotel  of  the  Knighte  of  Rhodes.  It  waa 
there  that  Frederic  of  Thun,  and  Philip  Feilitach,  two 
counsellors  of  the  elector,  and  Ulric  Pappenheim,  the 
Marahal  of  the  Empire,  had  teken  up  their  abode. 
Luther  alighted  from  his  wagon,  and,  aa  he  set  foot  on 
the  ground,  exclaimed,  "  God  will  be  my  defence."! 
'*  I  entered  Worma  "  said  he,  at  a  later  period,"  in  an 
open  cart  and  in  a  monk'a  frock.  And  every  one  came 
out  into  the  atreete,  desiring  to  see  friar  Martin."t 

The  intelligence  of  his  arrival  waa  receive^  with  alarm 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Aleander.  Albert,  tho 
young  and  accomplished  Archbishop,  whose  mind  waa 
in  a  middle  position,  was  dismayed  at  this  daring  atep. 
"  If  I  had  no  more  courage  than  tho  Archbishop,"  said 
Luther,  "  Uue  it  is,  they  would  never  have  seen  me  at 
Worms." 

Charles  V.  instantlv  convoked  his  council.  The 
confidential  adviser  of  the  emperor  repaired  in  haate 
to  the  palace — for  the  fear  had  communicated  to  them. 
"  Luther  is  come,"  said  Charles,*' what  must  be  done  1" 

Mode,  Bishop  of  Palermo,  and  Chancellor  of  Flan- 
ders, answered,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Luther :  , 
— **  We  have  long  thought  of  this  matter.  Let  your 
Majesty  rid  yourself  at  once  of  this  man.  Did  not 
Sigismund  bring  John  Hues  to  the  steket  One  ia  un- 
der no  obligation,  either  to  give  or  to  observe  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  caae  of  heretics.  "^  •  "  Not  so,"  said 
Charlea,  **  what  we  promiae  we  ahould  observe  and 
keep."  It  waa,  therefore,  agreed,  that  the  Reformer 
should  be  heard. 

While  the  great  were  thus  planninff  how  to  deal  with 
Luther,  there  were  not  a  few  in  Worms  rejoicing  in 
the  opportunity  of  at  laat  beholding  thie  diatinguiuied 
aervant  of  God.  Capito,  chaplain  and  counsellor  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Menu,  waa  of  their  number.  Thia 
remarkable  man,  who,  a  little  while  before,  had  preach- 
ed the  Goapel  in  Switaeriand  with  much  libertyH*- 
though  he  then  owed  it  to  the  sUtion  he  filled,  to  pur- 
sue a  course  which  expoeed'him  to  the  charse  of  cow^ 
ardice  from  the  Evangelical  preachers,  and  of  dissi- 
mulation from  the  Romaniate.^*  Yet  at  Menta,  he  had 
nreached  the  doctrine  of  faith  with  great  clearness. 
\yben  he  waa  leaving  that  city,  he  had  arranged  for 
his  place  being  sappUed  by  a  young  and  zealoua  preach- 
er, named  Httiion.  The  word  of  God  was  not  bound 
in  that  ancient  aeat  of  the  German  primacy.  The 
Gbapel  waa  eagerly  listened  to ;  in  vain  did  the  moidw 
attempt  to  preach  from  the  Scriptures  after  their  man- 
ner ;  in  vain  did  they  make  every  effort  to  arreat  tho 
impulaion  given  to  men'a  minda.    Their  failure  waa 

*  ThoQ  art  come  whom  we  daaired— whom  we  waited  hi 
in  the  regioni  of  darkneaa  ! 

t  Deui  itabit  pro  me.    (PaUaricini,  i  114) 

iL.Opp.zyii.  OW. 

4  .  . .  Daaa  Ihre  Maieatiit  den  Lather  anis  ante  beyaalt 
thate  und  ambriagen  Imh.  .  .  (Ibid.) 

jIBookVni. 

T  Aatatia  pluaqoam  vnlpisa  TftfcwM-ityF  j^mfjifi^Tiffl  ,.  .  j 
LutheniBi  Terautiaaime  ^■***n^^abtti    (Ceehlsua,  p.  M.) 
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complete.*  Bat  while  preachinsr  the  new  doctrine, 
Cipito  soogbt  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  its 
persecutors — with  a  few  of  the  same  opinions,  he 
flattered  himsolf  that  he  might,  in  this  way,  render 
great  service  to  the  Church.  To  hear  them  talk,  one 
might  have  thought  that  if  Luther  was  not  burnt,  and 
bis  followers  excommunicated,  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  influence  that  Capito  possessed  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, t  Cochlasus,  dean  of  Frankfort,  arriving  at 
Worms  at  the  same  time  as  Luther,  repaired  direct  to 
Capito's  residence.  The  latter,  who  at  least  was  out- 
wardly on  very  friendly  terms  with  Aleander,  introduced 
CochliBUs  to  him,  becoming  thus  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Roformer*8  two  great  enemies.^  Doubt- 
less Capito  imagined  that  he  did  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  by  keeping  up  these  appearances;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  any  good  effect  flowing 
from  them.  The  event  almost  always  disconcerts  such 
calculations  of  human  policy,  proving  that  a  decided 
course,  while  it  is  the  most  frank,  is  also  most  wise. 

Meanwhile  crowds  continued  to  gather  outside  the 
hotel  of  Rhodes  where  Luther  had  alighted.  Some 
bad  conceived  an  idea  of  him  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  ; 
others  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Every  one  desired  to 
see  him.^  They  left  him,  howeyer,  a  few  hours  to 
recruit  himself  after  his  journey,  and  diaconrse  with  his 
most  intimate  friends.  But  as  soon  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  ecclesi- 
astics, and  citizens,  flocked  about  him.  All,  even  those 
most  opposed  to  him,  were  struck  with  his  courageous 
bearing — the  joy  that  beamed  in  his  countenance— the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  solemn  elevation  and 
enthusiasm  which  gave  to  the  words  of  a  single  monk 
a  sort  of  irresistible  authority.  But  some  ascribed  this 
grandeur  to  a  something  divine ;  while  the  partisans  of 
the  Pope  loudly  exclaimed  that  he  was  possessed  by  a 
I  devil,  li  Visitors  poured  in,  and  the  succession  of  the 
curious  kept  Luther  from  his  bed  till  a  late  hour. 

On  the  next  morning,  17th  of  April,  the  hereditary 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Ulric  Pappenheim,  cited  him 
to  appear  at  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  in  presence 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  the  States  of  the  Empire. 
Luther  received  the  message  with  profound  respect. 

Thus  all  things  were  ready.  He  was  about  to  ap- 
pear for  Jesus  Christ  before  the  most  august  of  all  as- 
semblies. Encouragements  were  not  wanting.  The 
bold  knight,  Ulrich  Hutten,  was  then  in  the  castle  of 
Ebemburg.  Prevented  coming  to  Worms,  (for  I«o 
the  Tenth  had  desired  Charies  to  send  him  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  Rome,)  he  resolved  at  least  to  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  Luther,  and  on  the  same  day, 
17tfa  of  April,  he  wrote  to  him,  adopting  the  woids  of 
the  kinff  of  Israel:—**  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day 
'of  trouble  :  the  name  of  the  God  of  JoMh  defend  thee : 
send  thu  help  out  of  Zian :  grant  thee  aeeording  to 
thine  own  hearty  and  fulfil  all  Ihy  eouneel.^  O  beloved 
Luther,  my  venerated  father  !  .  .  .  .  fear  not  and  stand 
firm.  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  have  laid  wait  for 
yon,  they  have  opened  their  mouths  against  you  like 
Toaring  lions.  But  the  Lord  will  arise  against  them 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Fight,  therefore,  valiantly,  the 
battle  of  Christ.  For  my  part,  I  too  will  fight  boldly. 
Would  to  God  I  might  be  allowed  to  face  their  frowns. 
But  the  Lord  will  deliver  bis  Vine,  that  the  wild  boar 

*Evangeliam  audiunt  avidistime,  verbum  Dei  alligatam 
nonoit  .  .  .       CaBpsrHedioZw.  Epp.p.  167. 

i  Lntheroa  In  hoc  distrtctu  dudum  euet  combuitus,  Lu- 
tkaraai  SiroawdYftYOh  nl'i  Capito  aiiter  penuasisset  prin- 
eipi.    (Ibid.  148) 

iHIo  (Capito)  illam  (Cochlaam)  iniinnSTit  Hieronymo 
Aleandro,  ntmeio  Leonis  X.    (Cocbiasas.  p.  36.) 

6  Eadem  dia  tola  civitas  aolicite  oonlluxit . . .  (PaUavicini, 
1.114.) 

II  Nefck>  quid  dWimtm  ntpicabantnr  t  ex  adveno  alii  malo 
. aobseasmnaxiatlmabaBt    (IWd.)  ITPSa-xx. 


of  the  foreat  ihas  laid  waste  ....  Ohitot  prawnr* 
yoQ  !*'*.  .  .  .  Bocer  did  what  Hutten  was  preventad 
doing ;  be  made  the  journey  from  Ebemburg  to  WonM» 
and  never  left  his  friend  during  his  sUy  there. f 

But  Luther  looked  not  to  men  for  his  strength.  **  He 
who,  attacked  by  the  enemy,  holds  op  the  bockler  of 
Faithy"  said  he  one  ^y,  **  is  like  Perseoa  presenting^ 
the  head  of  the  Gordon.  Whoever  looks  upon  it  is 
struck  dead.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  hold  op  the 
Son  of  God  against  the  snares  of  the  devil"!  On  th» 
morning  of  this  17th  April,  he  was  for  a  few  nainates 
in  deep  exercise  of  mind.  God*s  face  seemed  to  be 
veiled,  and — ^his  faith  forsook  him : — his  enemieseeemed 
to  multiply  before  him,  and  his  imagination  was  over- 
come by  the  aspect  of  his  dangers.  His  soul  was  like 
a  ship  driven  by  a  violent  tempest,  rocked  from  side  te 
side — one  moment  plunged  in  the  abyss,  and  the  next 
carried  up  to  heaven.  In  that  hour  of  bitter  trial-— 
when  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  Christ — an  hour  which  te 
him  was  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  threw  him- 
self with  his  face  upon  the  earth,  and  uttered  those 
broken  cries,  which  we  cannot  understand,  withoai 
entering,  in  thought,  into  the  anguish  of  those  deeps 
from  whence  they  rose  to  God.^  **  Oh  God,  Almighty 
God  everlasting !  how  dreadful  is  the  world !  behold 
how  its  mouth  opens  to  swallow  me  op,  and  how  small 
is  my  faith  in  Thee !  .  .  Oh !  the  weakness  of  the  fleeb, 
and  the  power  of  Satan  !  If  I  am  to  depend  upon  any 
strength  of  this  world — all  is  over.  .  .  .  The  knell  is 

struck.  . .  .  Sentence  is  gone  forth O  God  1  O 

Grod  I  O  thou,  mv  God  T  help  me  againat  all  tbe  wis- 
dom of  this  W9rld.     Do  this,  I  beseech  thee;  thou 

shooldst  do  this ^y^^  ^^^  mighty  power 

The  work  is  not  mine,  but  Thine.    I  have  no  buainese 

bore I  have  nothing  to  contend  for  with  those 

^at  men  of  the  worid !  I  would  gladly  pass  my  day » 
m  happiness  and  peace.  But  the  caose  is  Thine, .... 
and -It  is  righteous  and  everiasting!  O  Lord!  help 
me  !  O  faithful  and  unchangeable  God  !  I  lean  not 
upon  man.  It  were  vain !  Whatever  is  of  man  is  tottep- 
ing,  whatever  proceeds  from  him  must  fail.  My  God  ! 
my  God  !  dost  thou  not  hear  1  My  GKkI  !  art  thou  no 
longer  living  ?  Nay,  then  canst  not  die  1  Thou  doet 
but  hide  Thyself.  Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  this  work. 
I  know  it !  .  .  .  Therefore,  O  God,  aecooiplisb  thine 
own  will !  Forsyte  me  not,  for  the  sake  of  thy  weUr 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my  defence,  my  biicklei^ 
and  my  strong  hold.*' 

After  a  moment  of  silent  straggle,  he  continued, 
«( Lord — where  art  thou  1 ...  My  (fed,  where  art  thoat 
.  .  .  Come  !  I  pray  thee,  I  am  ready.  . . .  Behold  me 
prepared  to  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  truth  .  . .  snffe^ 
mg  like  a  lamb.  For  the  caose  is  holy.  It  is  thine 
own }  .  .  .  I  will  not  let  thee  go !  no,  nor  yet  for  att^ 
eternity !  And  though  the  world  should  be  thronged 
with  devils — and  this  body,  which  is  the  work  of  thine 
hands,  should  be  cast  forth,  trodden  under  foot,  cut  in 
pieces,  ....  consumed  to  ashes, ...  my  soul  is  thine. 
If es,  I  have  thine  own  word  to  assure  me  of  it.  My 
soul  belongs  to  thee,  and  will  abide  with  thee  for  ever ! 
Amen !  O  God  send  help ! .  .  .  Amen !"(! 

This  prayer  discloses  to  us  Luther  and  the  Refor- 
mation.ir  History  here  lifts  the  veil  of  the  sanctoary, 
and  diacovers  the  secret  source  whence  strsngth  and 
courage  descended  to  the  bumble  and  deapited  muni 
who  was  God's  instrument,  to  set  at  liberty  the  aoiK 
and  thought  of  man,  and  open  a  new  age.    Luther  an.^ 

*  Servet  to  Chrictus.    (L.  Opp.  ii.  17«.) 
f  Bucemi  eodem  venit.    (M.  Adam.  Vlt  Becerl,  p.  919.) 
i  AUo  lolloii  wir  den  9ohn  Oottes  als  Oorgonii  Hanpt '.  . 
(L.Opp.  (W0Mii.l6«.) 

«  Die  ofocke  tat  ■chonVgowm.    (L.  Opf^^^i.  989»t 
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them  territorial  sortreiffns,  md  among  whom  were  some 
who  bore  a  name  in  after  times  held  in  fear  and  horror . 
by  the  nations  who  accepted  the  Reformation-^tbe 
dake  of  Alva,  and  his  two  sons)-— eight  margraves — 
thirty  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates — seven  ambas- 
sadors, including  thoso  of  France  and  England — the 
deputies  often  free  cities — a  number  of  princes,  counts, 
and  barons  of  rank — the  pope*s  nuncios — in  all  two 
hundred  persons.  Such  was  the  imposing  assemblage 
before  which  stood  Martin  Luther. 

His  appearance  there  was  of  itself  ^  signal  victory 
over  the  papacy.  The  man  whom  the  pope  had  con- 
demned stood  before  a  tribunal  raised  by  that  very  fact 
above  the  pope's  authority.  Placed  under  interdict, 
and  struck  out  from  human  fellowship  by  the  pope — 
he  was  cited  in  respectful  terms,  and  received  before 
the  noblest  of  human  auditories.  The  pope  had  de- 
creed that  his  lips  should  be  closed  for  ever — and  he 
was  about  to  unclose  them  in  presence  of  thousands 
assembled  from  the  remotest  countries  of  Christendom. 
Thus  had  an  immense  revolution  been  effected  by  hie 
means  ;  Rome  was  brought  down  from  her  seat,  and 
the  power  that  thus  humbled  her  was  the  word  of  a 
monK ! 

Some  )>rince8,  who  were  near  him,  observing  the 
humble  son  of  the  miner  of  Mansfield  awed  and  af* 
fected  in  this  assembly  of  sovereigns,  approached  him 
kindly.  One  of  them  whispered,  "  Fear  not  them  who 
are  able  to  kill  the  body,  and  cannot  destroy  th*  soul.*' 
Another  whispered  to  him,  *'  When  you  are  brought 
before  kings,  it  shall  be  given  to  you  hy  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  what  you  shall  say."*  Thus  was  the 
monk  strengthened  with  hie  Master's  words  by  the 
great  ones  of  this  world. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  made  way  for  Luther.  He 
stepped  forward,  and  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
throne  of  Charles  Y.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
The  confusion  was  stilled,  and  there  was  a  profound 
silence.  **  Say  nothing  until  a  question  is  put  to  you," 
said  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  as  he  quitted  him. 

After  a  moment's  solemn  pause,  John  Eck,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  friend  of 
Aleander,  whom  we  must  not  confotnd  with  the  theo- 
logian of  that  name,  rose,  and  in  a  clear  and  sonorous 
accent,  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  German,  said  : 

Martin  Luther,  his  sacred  and  invincible  majesty, 
has  cited  you  before  his  throne,  actingon  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  states  of  the  holy  Koman  empire^ 
to  require  you  to  answer  to  these  questions:  Fitut^ 
Do  you  acknowledge  these  writings  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  you  1**  At  the  same  time  the  speaker  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  about  twenty  volumes,  placed  on* a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  immediately  before 
Luther.  *'  I  could  not  guess  where  they  had  obtained 
them,'*  said  Luther,  relating  the  fact;  it  was  Aleander 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  them.  **  Second- 
ly,*' continued  the  chancellor,  "  Are  you  prepared  (o 
retract  these  works,  and  the  propositions  contained 
therein,  or  do  you  persist  in  what  you  have  therein 
advanced  ?" 

Luther,  without  faltering,  was  about  to  answer  the 
first  question  in  the  affirmative,  when  Jerome  Schurff^ 
hastily  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Let  their 
titles  be  read.'*-^ 

The  Chancellor,  advancing  to  the  table,  read  the 
titles.  There  were  in  the  number  several  works  of  a 
devotional  character,  and  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  controverted  pomts. 

The  enumeration  being  gone  through,  Luther  spoke 
as  follows,  first  in  Latin,  then  in  German : 

*  Einige  ant  denen  KQlchi>OIiedem  iprachen  Ihm  ainoa 
Math,  mit  Chrim  Worten,  ein. .  .  (Matt,  x.  20. 38,  Seckea 
dorf.  p.  848.) 

1  Lsgantar  titali  Uhronim.    (L.  Osp.  (L.)  xvii.  888.) 


the  Refovmation  lie  open  before  us.  We  dieeem  their 
inmoet  springs.  We  see  where  their  power  lay.  This 
•flfbeion  of  a  soul,  oflering  itself  up  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
is  foand  in  the  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the 
citation  of  Luther  to  Worms,  under  number  16,  of  the 
safs-conduets,  and  other  papers  of  that  nature.  One  of 
his  friends  doubtless  overheard  and  preserved  it.  In 
our  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  historical  docu- 
ments. 

Pour  o'clock  arrived.  The  marshal  of  the  emnire 
appeared.  Luther  prepared  to  set  out.  God  had 
Mfd  his  prayers ;  he  was  calm  when  he  quitted  the 
hotel.  The  herald  walked  first.  Next  came  the 
marshal  of  the  empire  followed  by  the  reformer.  The 
eiowd  that  thronged  the  streets  was  yet  more  dense 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  not  possible 
to  advance — it  was  in  vain  that  orders  were  ffiven  to 
make  way — the  crowd  was  increasing.  At  last  the 
hearald,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  town 
hall,  demanded  admission  into  some  private  houses, 
and  conducted  Luther  through  the  gardens  and  back 
ways  to  the  place  where  the  Diet  was  assembled.* 
The  people  who  witnessed  this,  rushed  ;nto  the 
houses  after  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  stationing 
themselves  at  the  windows  overlooking  the  gardens, 
and  many  of  them  taking  their  stand  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  The  roof  and  the  pavements,  above  and  be- 
neath, all  around  him,  were  covered  with  spectators.t 

Arriving  at  last  at  the  town  hall,  Luther  and  his 
companions  were  again  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  the  gate- 
way, which  was  thronged  by  the  multitude.  Make 
room !  was  the  ery ;  but  no  one  stirred.  The  Im- 
perial soldiers  then  cleared  a  pssage.  The  people 
Jiurrying  forward  to  enter  together  with  the  reformer, 
thai  soldiers  drove  them  back  with  their  halberds. 
Luther  entered  the  interior  of  the  hall,  and  there  again 
he  btheld  the  enclosure  crowded.  In  the  ante-cham- 
here,  and  window  recesses,  there  were  more  than  five 
thousand  spectators,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  of 
other  nations.  Luther  advanced  with  aifficulty.  As 
he  drew  near  the  door,  which  was  to  admit  him  to  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  he  was  met  by  a  valiant  knight, 
George  Freundsberg,  who,  four  years  afterward,  attend- 
ed by  his  followers,  couched  his  lance  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and,  bearing  down  the  left  of  the  French  army, 
drove  it  into  the  Tossino,  and  decided  the  captivity  of 
the  king  of  France.  This  old  general,  seeing  Luther 
pass,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his 
Dead,  blanched  in  many  battles,  said,  kindly,  "  My  poor 
monk,  my  poor  monk !  thou  hast  a  march  and  a  strug- 
gle to  go  through,  such  as  neither  I  nor  many  other 
captains  have  seen  the  like  in  our  most  bloody  battles. 
But  if  thy  cause  be  just,  and  thou  art  sure  of  it,  go 
forward  in  God's  name,  and  fear  nothing !  He  will  not 
forsake  thee  !"t  A  noble  tribute  rendered  by  martial 
apirit  to  the  course  of  the  soul.  *'  He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  was  the 
word  of  a  king.^ 

And  now  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open — 
Luther  entered,  and  many  who  formed  no  part  of  the 
Diet  gained  admission  with  him.  Never  had  any  man 
appeared  before  so  august  an  assembly.  The  emperor, 
Charles  Y.,  whose  kingdom  extended  across  both 
hemispheres — his  brother,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
six  electors  of  the  empire,  most  of  whose  successors 
are  now  crowned  heads — twenty-four  dukes,  many  of 

*  Und  ward  also  duich  hdmliche  Oaage  gefiihrt  (L.  0pp. 
(L.)xril.M4} 

t  Doch  lief  das  Yolk  haufig  zu,  und  itieg  sofsr  aof  Dicher. 
(Beck.  84a)  * 

i  Manchiein,  Mnnchlein,  du  gohest  Jetxt  sinen  Oang,  einen 
solohen  Stand  zu  than,  dergleichen  Ich  und  mancher  Obris- 
t«r,  anch  in  nnsar  aUexBrnesfeesten  BchlachtpOidntfag  nlcht 
fsthan  haben.  .  .  (Seek.  p.  348.) 
,  ^  FrovsrtM  art  83. 
Y 
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^  Mo«l  gncuraa  «ia|Mcor,  phnoM,  tad  bids ! 

"  His  imperial  majestj  puis  to  me  two  qoeetioM. 

'*  As  to  Um  firtt,  I  ackowledge  the  books,  the  Dimes 
of  which  hsro  been  read,  to  be  of  my  writuig;  I  can- 
not deny  them. 

"  As  to  the  second,  seeing  that  it  is  a  question  which 
has  reference  to  faith,  and  the  salvation  of  souls-— a 
•qnestion  which  concerns  the  word  of  God,  the  greatest 
«nd  most  precious  treasure  of  heaven  or  earth  * — I 
should  act  rashly  if  I  were  to  answer  without  reflec- 
tion. I  might  ssy  less  than  the  ciicumstance  demands, 
<or  more  than  truth  requires,  and  so  sin  against  that 
word  of  Christ — WhMoever  shall  deny  me  before  men, 
him  iffiU  I  deny  be/ore  my  Father  ufho  is  in  heaven. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  most  humbly  desire  his  imperial 
majesty  to  allow  me  time,  that  I  may  answer  without 
offending  against  the  word  of  God." 

This  reply,  far  from  countenancing  the  snpposition 
•of  indecision  in  Luther,  was  vrorthT  of  the  Reformer 
•nd  of  the  assembly.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  act 
calmly  and  circumspectly  in  a  question  of  such  grave 
importance,  that  this  solemn  moment  of  his  life  might 
be  clear  from  the  suspicion  of  passion  or  precipitancy. 
Besides,  by  taking  reasonable  time,  the  deliberate  firm- 
ness of  his  resolution  would  be  the  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent. Many  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
Drought  great  evils  on  themselves,  and  their  contempo- 
raries, by  a  hasty  word.  Luther  restrained  his  own 
naturally  impetuous  temper : — he  suppressed  the  words 
that  were  on  his  todlue  and  kept  silence,  when  all  the 
.  feelings  that  inspirea  him  struggled  to  6nd  utterance. 
'..This  self-command  and  calmness,  so  unusual  in  such 
^  man,  increased  his  power  a  hundred-fold,  and  enabled 
.Ikim  afterwards  to  answer  with  a  prudence,  a  force,  and 
%  dignity,  which  baulked  the  expectations  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  confounded  their  pride  and  malice. 

Nevertheless,  as  his  tone  had  been  respectful,  many 
tbouffht  he  was  wavering.  A  ray  of  hope  appeared  for 
the  Roman  courtiers.  Charles,  eaffer  to  know  more  of 
a  man  whose  teaching  disturbed  Uie  Empire,  had  ob- 
aerved  him  narrowly.  Turning  to  one  of  hia  courtiers, 
he  remarked,  contemptuously,  *'  Ceruinly  that  man  will 
never  induce  me  to  turn  heretic"!  Then,  riaing  from 
his  seat,  the  young  Emperor,  attended  by  his  ministers, 
withdrew  to  the  council  chamber  ; — the  Electors  as- 
oembled  in  another  apartment,  together  with  the  Prin- 
ces ; — the  deputies  of  the  free  cities  in  a  third.  The 
Diet,  on  reassembling,  agreed  to  grant  the  request.  It 
waa  a  notable  blunder  in  men  actuated  by  passion  and 
prejudice. 

*'  Martin  Luther,**  said  the  Chancellor  of  Treves, 
**i)is  Imperial  Majesty,  acting  in  the  goodnesa  of  his 
nature,  consents  to  allow  you  one  day*B  delay ;  but  on 
condition  that  you  make  answer  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
not  in  writing." 

Immediately  the  Imperial  herald  came  forward,  and 
conducted  Luther  bsck  to  the  hotel.  Threats  and 
shouts  accompanied  him  through  the  crowd ; — alarming 
reports  reached  his  friends.  "  The  Diet  is  displeased," 
it  was  said :  "  the  Pope's  envoys  triumph  ;---the  Re- 
former will  fall  a  victim. '*  Men's  passions  were  roused. 
Some  gentlemen  repaired  in  haste  to  Luther.  *'  Doc- 
tor," said  they  in  agiutioo,  **  what  is  all  this  1    They 

eay  they  are  resolv^  to  bring  you  to  the  stake X 

If  they  dare  attempt  it,"  they  added,  **  it  shall  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives."  "  And  it  would  have  been  so," 
said  Luther,  repeating  their  words  at  Eisleben  twenty 
years  later. 

*  Weil  diet  elne  Frsffs  vom  Olanben  vnd  der  Beelen  Belig- 
keit  irt  and  Oottes  Wort  belanget.  .  .  (Ibid.  bT%.\ 

t  Hio  eerte  nunquam  oOceret  ut hsreticut  eTaderem.  (Pal* 
ISTicini,  1.115.) 

t  Wie  geht%  1  man  ssgt  sis  woUsn  eoeh  varlvsaiisB . . . 
O^.Opp.  (L.)XYU.fle8.) 


On  the  other  hand,  Lnlh«r'a  raMBiM  mm%  all  con- 
fidence. «*He  has  begged  for  time,"  said  they  ;  '•  h« 
is  going  to  retract.  At  a  distance  kisapoech  was  am- 
gant ; — ^bnt  now  hia  coorage  fonakea  him.  .  .  Ho  ia 
conquered." 

Lnther  waa  perh^w  the  only  porson  at  Woiaa  per- 
fectly undisturbed.  A  few  minntee  afior  his  lelafii 
from  the  Diet,  he  wrote  to  the  coonsettor,  Cospianae : 
**  I  am  writing  to  you  from  the  very  midst  of  a  tompeet 
(perhaps  he  aUoded  to  the  noisa  of  the  crowd  ouuido 
his  hotel.)  An  hour  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Eaftp*- 
ror  and  hia  brother.*  .....  I  avowed  myself  the  nn- 
tbor  of  my  books,  and  I  have  promiaed  to  ffivo  my  an^ 
swer  to-monow,  as  to  recantation.  By  Qm  bob  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  will  not  retract  a  ainglo  letter  ot  ny 
writings,  "t 

The  commotion  among  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  sUtes  was  increasing  every  hour.  While  tho 
two  partiea  were  repairing  calmly  to  the  Diet  '  tho 
people  and  the  aoldiers  came  to  blows  in  the  etreeto.. 
The  Spanish  troops,  proud  and  stem,  gave  great ofiboce 
by  their  insolence  to  the  burghers  of  the  city.  One  of 
these  satellites  of  Charies,  finding  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
the  Pope's  Bull,  published  with  a  commeniary  written 
by  the  knight,  Hutten,  laid  hands  upon  it,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Othera  having  dis- 
covered several  copies  of  Luther's  tract  on  the  Captivity 
of  Babylon,  carried  them  off  and  tore  them  up.  The 
common  people,  roused  to  resistance,  fell  upon  the  sol- 
diers, and  compelled  them  to  retire.  Another  time  % 
mounted  Spaniard  pursued,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
public  Btreeta  of  Worms,  a  German,^ho  fled  from  him 
— and  the  people  in  their  fright  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  the  pursuer.^ 

Some  politic  persons  thought  they  had  hit  npop  an 
expedient  to  rescue  Luther.  "Retract,"  said  iSay, 
"  your  errora  in  doctrine,  but  adhere  to  all  you  have 
said  concerning  the  Pope  and  his  court,  and  you  will 
be  aafe."  Aleander  trembled  at  the  suggestion.  But 
Luther,  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose,  declared 
that  he  cared  little  for  a  political  reformation,  if  it  wore 
not  based  upon  faith. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Father  Glapio,  the  Chancellor 
Eck,  and  Aleander,  met  early  in  the  morning  agreeably 
to  orders  (irom  Charles  V.,  to  settle  the  couiae  of  pro- 
ceeding with  Luther. 

Luther  composed  bis  thoughts.  He  felt  that  tran- 
quillity of  aoul,  without  which  man  can  do  nothing  truly 
great.  He  prayed  ;->he  read  the  Word  of  God  ;-^bo 
glanced  over  his  own  writings,  and  endeavoured  to  give 
a  Buitable  form  to  hia  anawer.  The  thoo^t  that  he 
was  about  to  hear  testimony  for  Jesns  Christ,  and  hia 
word  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire, dilated  hia  heart  with  joy  !  The  moment  when 
he  waa  to  make  his  appearance  waa  approaching.  He 
drew  near  the  uble  on  which  the  volume  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  lay  open,  placed  hie  left  hand  upon  it,  and 
raising  the  oUier  towards  heaven,  he  vowed  to  adhere 
conatantly  to  the  Gfospel,  and  to  confess  his  faith  freely, 
even  though  he  ahould  be  called  to  oeal  his  confession 
with  his  blood.  This  done,  he  felt  the  peace  of  his  sool 
increased. 

At  four  o'clock  the  herald  preaented  himself,  and 
conducted  Luther  to  the  hall  of  the  Diet.  The  general 
curiosity  was  extreme,  for  the  answer  was  to  m  deci- 
sive. The  Diet  being  engaged  in  deliberation,  Luther 
was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
cmwd,  eagerly  moving  to  and  fro,  and  resembling  a  sea 
of  heads.     For  two  hours,  the  Reformer  waa  hemmed 


*  Hae  hora  eorasa  Ceaare  et  fratrs  Romano  consttti.    (L. 
Epp.  i.  M7.) 
t  Veram  ego  no  qiicem  qniden  rorocabo,    (Ibid.) 
\  Kafpcns  Ret  Vrkonden,  a  440. 
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«i  lit  tiw  aitilUtatfe  ptnttrng  to  Me  faim.  *<  I  wm  not 
used,"  Mid  be,  <*  to  such  wiyt  end  noieM.*'*  To  an 
-ixdvuuj  man  Cfaii  woold  bsTe  been  egrieTOua  btnderaooe 
to  pfeparedneM  of  mind.  Bat  lAither  wm  walking  witb 
Ood.  Hia  look  wu  aeiene ;  bia  faetma  mrnffled. 
Tbe  Eternal  wu  piecing  faim  on  a  lock.  Eyening 
becao  to  eloM  in,  end  tbe  terebM  were  Ugbted  in  tbe 
baQ.  Their  light  gleemed  throuffb  tbe  ancient  painted 
g!eM  to  the  court  beyond,  and  toe  whole  aeene  wore 
mn  aapeet  of  more  than  common  Mlemnity.  At  length 
the  DoeUn  wm  admitted.  Many  peruna  obtaiMd 
admiaeion  with  bim,  for  every  one  wm  deeirom  to  bear 
lus  anawer.  The  PrincM  having  taken  their  aMta,  and 
liuther  beinir  again  in  preaence  of  CharlM  V.,  tbe 
-Chancellor  of  the  Elector  of  TrevM  broke  ailence,  and 
«aid: 

"  Martin  Luther,  yo«  reqoMted  yeaterday  a  delay, 
-which  ia  now  expirad.  Certainly  the  Diet  wm  not 
bound  in  iuatiee  to  accede  to  year  deaire,  aince  every 
man  abonld  be  m  grounded  in  hie  &itb  m  to  be  able  at 
-all  timM  to  give  an  anawer  to  Uiom  who  Mk  bim ;  much 
more  one  mko  ia  an  eminent  and  learned  doctor  in  tbe 
■SoriptDrM  ....  Now,  therefore,  anawer  the  enquiry  of 
iiie  Majesty,  who  bM  manifested  m  much  indulgence. 
Are  you  prepared  to  defend  all  that  your  writings  con- 
tain, or  do  yon  wish  to  retract  any  part  of  them  %" 

After  having  apoken  thoM  words,  the  Chancellor 
repMted  them  in  German. 

<*  Hereupon,*'  My  tbe  Acta  of  Worms,  <<  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  made  answer  in  a  low  and  humble  tone, 
without  any  vehemence  or  violence,  but  witb  gentlenoM 
and  milduMs,  and  in  a  manner  full  of  rMpeot  and 
diffidence,  yet  witb  much  joy  and  Christian  firmneM."t 

'*  Most  Serene  Emperor,  and  you,  illustrioos  PrincM 
and  gracious  Loida,"  Mid  Luther,  turning  toward 
Charles,  and  looking  round  tbe  aasembly  ;  *«  f  this  day 
appMr  before  yeu  in  all  bumiUtv,  according  to  your 
command,  and  I  implore  your  MaJMty,  and  your  au* 
gnat  Highnesaea,  by  the  mereiM  of  God,  to  listen 
with  favour  to  tbe  defence  of  a  cauM  which  I  am  well 
SMured  ia  just  and  right.  I  Mk  pardon,  if  by  reaaon 
of  my  ignomnce,  I  am  wanting  in  the  manners  that 
befit  a  court ;  for  I  have  not  been  brought  up  in  king*s 
palacea— but  in  tbe  aMloaion  of  a  cloiater. 

'*  Two  qoeations  were  yesterday  put  to  me  by  his 
Imperial  Maiesty ;  tbe  fiiat,  whether  I  wm  the  author  of 
the  hooka  whoM  tittes  were  read :  the  second,  whether 
I  wished  to  revoke  or  defend  tbe  doctrine  I  have 
taught.    I  answered  the  first,  and  I  adhere  to  that 


*'  Aa  to  the  second,  I  have  composed  writings  on 
vary  different  eubjects.  In  Mme  I  have  diMussed 
Faith  and  Good  Worka,  in  a  spirit  at  once  so  pore, 
dear,  and  Cbiistian,  that  even  my  adversariea  ihem- 
Mlves,  far  from  finding  anything  to  cenaure,  confMs 
that  thoM  writinge  are  profitable,  and  dMcrve  to  be 
neruaed  by  devout  persona.  Tbe  Pope'a  boll,  vio- 
lent M  it  ia — ackowledgM  this.  What  then  should 
I  be  doing  if  I  were  now  to  retract  theM  writingal 
Wretched  man !  I  alone,  of  all  men  living,  should 
be  abandoning  trutha  approved  by  tbe  unanimous  voice 
of  friends  and  enemies,  and  opposing  doctriuM  that 
tbe  whole  world  gloriM  in  confeMing. 

**  I  have  composed,  Mcondly,  certain  works  against 
Popeiy,  wherein  1  have  attacked  such  m  by  falM  doc- 
triMs,  irregular  Hvm,  and  scandalous  examplea,  afflict 
the  Christian  worlds  and  ruin  tbe  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  And  is  not  this  confirmed  by  tbe  grief  of  all 
who  fear  Godi    Is  it  not  manifeet  that  the  lawa  and 

«  Des  Oetihnaali  nnd  Wesens  war  Ich  ear  nioht  gewobnt 
(L.  0pp.  xvM.  M8, 686.) 

t  Sohreyt  nieht  lehr  nooh  heftlg,  •ondem  redet  fein,  aittich, 
xiichtig  ttnd  bescheiden  . . .  (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xriL  076.) 


human  deetrioM  of  the  FdpM  entangle,  ves,  and  die* 
troM  the  eottseiencM  of  the  faithful,  while  the  crying 
and  endloM  eaUortiona  of  Rome  ingulf  tbe  property 
and  wealth  of  Chrialendom,  and  nuue  particularly  of 
thia  illMtrions  nation  ? 

**  If  I  were  to  revoke  what  I  have  written  on  that 
subject,  what  ahould  I  do  ...  but  atreqgthen  thia 
tymnny,  and  open  a  wider  door  to  m  many  and  flagmnt 
impieties  1*  Bearing  down  all  resistance  with  fresh 
fury,  we  ehould  behold  thew  proud  men  awell,  foam, 
and  rage  more  than  everl  And  not  merely  woold 
the  yoke  which  now  weigha  down  Christiana  be  made 
more  grinding  by  my  retraction— it  woold  thereby 
bMome,  80  to  speak,  lawful^-for,  by  my  retraction, 
it  would  receive. confirmation  Irom  your  most  Serene 
Majeety,  and  all  the  SutM  of  tbe  Empire.  Great 
God !  I  should  thus  be  like  lo  an  infamous  cloak, 
oaed  to  hide  and  oover  over  every  kind  of  malico  and 
tyranny. 

"  In  the  third  and  iMt  place— I  have  written  some 
books  against  private  individuals,  who  had  undertaken 
to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome  by  dMtroying  the 
faith.  I  freely  confoM  that  I  may  have  attacked  such 
persons  with  more  violence  than  was  consistent  with 
my  profession  m  an  ecclesiMtic :  I  do  not  think  of  my- 
Mlf  M  a  Mint ;  but  neither  can  I  retract  these  books, 
becauM  I  should,  by  so  doing,  Mnction  tbe  impiettM 
of  my  opponents  ;  and  they  would  thence  take  occa- 
sion to  crush  God*B  people  with  still  more  cruelty. 

"  Yet,  aa  I  am  a  mere  man,  and  not  God,  I  will 
defend  myrolf  after  the  eiample  of  Jesus  Cbnst,  who 
Mid  :  *  If  I  have  spoken  emlf  hear  wUness  asainst  nu,* 
(John  xviii.  33.)  now  much  more  should  I,  who  am 
but  duet  and  Mhea,  and  ao  prone  to  error,  deaire  that 
every  one  ahould  bring  forward  what  be  can  againat 
my  doctrine. 

"  Therefore,  most  Serene  Emperor,  and  you,  illua- 
triooa  Princes,  and  all,  whether  high  or  low,  who  hear 
me,  I  implore  you  by  the  merciM  of  God  to  prove  to 
me,  by  the  writings  of  tbe  prophets  and  apostles,  that  I 
am  in  error.  Aa  soon  m  I  shall  be  convinced,  I  will 
inetantly  retract  all  my  errors,  and  will  myMlf  be  the 
firat  to  Mize  my  writings,  and  commit  them  to  the 


"  What  I  have  just  Mid  I  think  will  clearly  abow, 
that  I  have  well  conaidered  and  weighed  the  dangers 
to  which  I  am  exposing  myself;  but  far  from  being' 
diamayed  by  them,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  to  see  the 
Gospel  this  day,  m  of  old,  a  cauae  of  disturbance  and 
disaffreeinent.  It  is  the  character  and  destiny  of  God'a 
word.  *  I  came  not  to  aend  peace  unto  the  earth,  but 
a  aword,'  Mid  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  wonderful  and 
awful  in  his  counaels.  Xjot  ua  have  a  care,  lest,  in  our 
endMVOurs  to  arrMt  diMords,  we  be  found  to  fight 
against  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  bring  down  upon 
our  heada  a  frightful  deluge  of  inextricable  daogera, 
preMUt  diaMtera,  and  everlasting  dMolations  .... 
Let  us  have  a  care  leat  the  reign  of  the  young  and 
noble  Prince,  the  Emperor  Charles,  on  whom,  next 
to  God,  we  build  so  many  bopea,  ahould  not  only  conr 
mence,  but  continue  and  terminate  its  coufm  under 
the  most  fatal  aoapicM.  I  might  cite  examples  drawn 
from  the  oraclM  of  God,"  continued  Luther,  speaking 
with  noble  courage  in  the  preaence  of  the  mightieat 
monarch  of  the  world — *'  I  might  sprak  of  Pharaoha 
—of  kings  of  Babylon,  or  of  larael,  who  were  never 
more  contributing  to  their  own  ruin,  than  when,  by 
moMures  in  appearance  most  prudent,  they  thought  to 
establish  their  authority !  God  removeth  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  know  not.    (Job  ix.  5.) 

"  In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  noble 

*  Nicht  alleia  die  Feniter  sondern  auch  Thnr  und  Thor 
auAhate.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  zvU.  67S.) 
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PrincM  bave  need  of  my  poor  jodgment ;  bot  I  wiib 
to  acquit  mytelf  of  t  duty  that  Oennany  baa  a  right 
to  expect  from  her  children.  And  ao  commending 
myaelf  to  your  August  Majeaty,  and  your  moat  Serene 
Highnesaes,  T  beseech  you,  in  all  humility,  not  to  per- 
mit the  hatred  of  my  enemies  to  rain  upon  me  an  in- 
diffnation  I  have  not  deaerved.*'* 

liQther  had  pronounced  theae  woida  in  German, 
with  modesty,  and  yet  with  much  eameatneaa  and  le- 
aolntion  *,t  he  was  desired  to  repeat  them  in  Latin : 
(the  Emperor  was  not  fond  of  German.)  The  aplen- 
did  assembly  which  aorrounded  the  Reformer,  ita  noiae 
and  excitement  had  exhauated  him.  "  I  waa  bathed 
in  aweat,^'  aaid  he  **  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Princea.*'  Frederic  of  Thun,  confidential  counaellor 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  his  maater*a  ordera, 
bad  taken  hia  stand  at  the  Reformer'a  aide,  to  guard 
him  againat  surprise  or  Tiolence,  seeing  the  exhauation 
of  the  poor  monk,  aaid,  "  If  you  are  not  equal  to  the 
exertion  of  repeatinff  your  apeech,  what  you  have  aaid 
will  auffice."  But  Luther,  having  ukon  a  moment's 
breathing  time,  began  again,  and  repeated  hia  addreaa 
in  Latin  with  undiminished  power.! 

"The  Elector  waa  quite  pleaaed  with  that,"  aaid 
the  Reformer,  when  ^elating  the  circumstance. 

Aa  aoon  aa  he  atopped  aoeaking,  the  Chancellor  of 
Trevea,  apokeaman  of  the  Diet,  aaid,  angrily  : — 

**  You  nave  not  given  any  anawer  to  the  inquiry  put 
to  you.  You  are  not  to  queation  the  deciaiona  of  the 
Councila — ^you  are  required  to  return  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct answer.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  retract  1" 
Luther  then  anawereid,  unheaitatingly :  "  Since  your 
moat  Serene  Majeaty  and  your  High  Mightineaaea  re- 
quire of  me  a  simple,  clear,  and  direct  anawer,  I  will 
give  one,^  and  it  ia  thia :  I  cannot  aobmit  my  faith 
either  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Councila-— because  it  ia  aa 
dear  aa  noon-day  that  they  have  often  fallen  into  error, 
and  even  into  glaring  inconaiateocy  with  themaetvea. 
If  then  I  am  not  convinced  by  proof  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  by  cogent  reaaons  ;  if  I  am  not  aatiafied  by  the 
▼eiy  texta  that  I  have  cited  ;  and  if  my  judgment  ia  not 
in  this  way  brought  into  aubjection  to  G^'a  word,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything  :  for  it  cannot  be 
right  for  a  Christian  to  apeak  againat  hia  conacience.*' 
T^en  turning  a  look  on  inat  aaaemblv  before  whom  he 
ttood,  and  which  held  in  ita  handa  hia  life  or  death : 
"  I  atand  here,  and  can  aay  no  more :  Qod  help  me. 
Amen."|| 

Thua  did  Luther,  conatrained  to  act  upon  hia  Faith, 
led  by  his  conaeience  to  the  aorrender  of  hia  life, 
bound  bv  the  nobleat  of  all  neceaaity — the  aervant  of 
the  truth  he  believed,  and  in  that  service  moat  free ; 
like  a  veaael  freighted  with  treasure  more  preciona  than 
itaelf,  that  the  pilot  rune  upon  the  rocka  ;  pronounce 
the  sublime  worda  that  at  the  diatance  of  three  centu- 
riea  atill  make  our  hearta  bound  within  ua.     Thua 

re,  in  preaence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  chiefa  of 
nation,  a  aingle  monk !  and  that  weak  and  poor 
man  atanding  alone,  but  depending  on  the  grace  of  the 
Moat  High,  anone  forth  grander  and  mightier  than  them 
all.  Hia  worda  came  with  a  power  against  which  the 
great  of  thia  world  could  do  nothing.  Thia  is  that 
weakneaa  of  God  which  ia  stronger  than  men.  The 
Empire  and  the  Church  on  the  one  hand — an  obscure 
individual  on  the  other,  have  looked  upon  each  other ! 

*  This  speech,  ai  well  as  most  of  the  docnmenti  we  cite,  are 
taken  word  for  word  from  authoitic  doccuments.  (See  L. 
Opp.  (L.)  xtU.  77e— 780.) 

t  Non  elamoM  at  moaeste,  non  taman  sine  Christiana  ani 


et  conttantia.    (Ibid.  16d.) 
See  L.  Opp.  lat.  ii.  166—167. 

Dabo  iUad  neque  dentatam.  neque  comutum.  Ibid.  166.) 
Hier  lUihe  Soh j  Icfa  kan  pioht  anden :  Oott  helfe  mir ! 
-      CI*.  Opp.  (t.)  XTii.  MO.) 


God  had  gathered  together  tbea*  kinga  and  praktaa^ 
to  bring  publicly  to  naught  their  wiadom.  The  battle 
ia  lost ;  and  the  consequences  of  thia  defeat  of  the 
powera  of  thia  world  will  be  felt  among  all  nationa, 
and  in  all  agea  to  come. 

The  aaaembly  waa  motionleaa  with  aatoniahment. 
Several  of  the  princea  preaent  could  acarcely  conceal 
their  admiration.  The  emperor,  recovering  from  first 
impresaiona,  exclaimed ;  **  The  monk  apeaks  with  an 
intrepid  heart  and  unahaken  courage.*'*  The  Spaniarda 
and  Italiana  alone  were  confounded,  and  aoon  began 
to  ridicule  a  moral  grandeur,  which  they  could  not 
comprehend. 

*'  If  yon  do  not  retract,'*  reaumed  the  Chancellor,  aa 
aoon  aa  the  aaaembly  had  recovered  from  the  imprea- 
sion  produced  by  Luther*s  speech — "  the  emperor  and 
the  Sutea  of  the  Empire  will  proceed  to  consider  how 
to  deal  with  an  obatinate  heretic.''  At  these  worda 
Luther's  frienda  trembled — but  the  monk  repeated  : 
"  May  God  be  my  helper !  for  I  can  retract  nothing."t 

Thia  aaid,  Luther  withdrew,  and  the  princes  deli- 
berated. Every  one  aaw  clearly  that  the  moment  waa 
critical  for  Chriatendom.  On  the  yea  or  nay  of  thia 
monk,  perhapa,  depended  the  repoae  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world  for  ages  to  come.  In  the  deaire  to  over- 
awe him,  he  had  been  raiaed  on  a  platform,  in  sight  of 
a  w|iole  nation ;  the  attempt  to  give  publicity  to  hia 
defeat  had  only  aerved  to  enhance  hia  victory  over  hia 
enemies.  The  partiaana  of  Rome  could  not  patiently 
aubmit  to  thia  humiliation.  Luther  waa  again  called 
in,  and  the  apeaker  thua  addreaaed  him :— "  Martin, 
yon  have  not  apoken  with  that  humility  which  befita 
your  condition.  The  distinction  you  have  drawn  aa 
to  your  worka  waa  needleas,  for  if  vou  retracted  such 
aa  contain  enors,  the  emperor  would  not  allow  the  reat 
to  be  burned.  It  ia  absurd  to  require  to  be  refuted  by 
Scripture,  when  you  are  reviving  hereaiea  condemned 
by  tne  general  Council  of  Conatance.  The  emperor,  ■ 
therefore,  commanda  you  to  aay,  aimply,  yea  or  no ; 
whether  you  mean  to  affirm  what  you  have  advanced, 
or  whether  you  deaire  to  retract  any  part  thereof." — 
**  1  have  no  other  anawer  to  give  than  that  I  have  al- 
ready given,"  aaid  Luther,  quietly.  They  understood 
him. --Firm  aa  a  rock — the  biilowa  of  the  powera  of 
the  world  had  broken  harmleaaly  at  hia  feet.  The  sim- 
ple energy  of  hia  worda,  hia  erect  countenance,  the 
glance  of  hia  eye,  the  inflexible  firmneaa  that  might  be 
traced  in  hia  rude  German  featurea,  had  indeed  left  a 
deep  impreaaion  on  the  aaaembly.  All  hope  of  Quel- 
ling his  spirit  had  vanished.  The  Spaniards,  the  jBel* 
ffiana,  and  even  the  Italiana  were  ailent.  The  monk 
had  triumphed  over  theae  powera  of  thia  world.  He 
had  aaid,  ivo  /  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Empire.  Cbarlea 
the  Fifth  aroae  from  hia  aeat,  and  the  whole  aaaembly 
rose  at  the  aame  instant.  "  The  Diet  will  meet  again 
to-morrow  morning  to  hear  the  emperor's  decision,'* 
said  the  Chancellor,  aloud. 

It  waa  night : — each  repaired  home  in  the  dark. 
Two  of  the  Imperial  officera  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company Luther.  Some  persons  took  it  into  their 
beads  that  his  doom  had  been  decided,  that  they  wers 
conducting  him  to  priaon,  which  he  would  only  leave 
to  mount  the  acaffold.  Then  a  tumult  apread.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  demanded,  aloud :  *'  Are  they  leading 
him  to  priaon  1"  "  No  !"  answed  Luther,  *'  they  are 
conducting  me  to  my  hotel."  On  hearing  thia,  the 
commotion  subsided.  Then  certaui  Spaniarda  of  the 
emperor's  household  followed  the  bold  man  through  tba 
atreeta  that  led  to  the  hotel,  with  ^outa  and  mockery  ,t 


•Dar  monch  redat  unsrachnken,  mit  cotrostela  Me 
(Seckendorf.  p.  860.)  f  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xv.  3336. 

X  SabMinnaHone  hoaiinam  J)i0st  kmgo  nigita<  piose< 


Meth! 


sunt.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  Ji  IM.) 


piosecafti 


BOKE  EBIOB  OFFEBSmO^TBE  EMFBBORfS  MBBBA^OE. 
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«rfafle  othen  povnd  forth  the  cries  of  a  wild  beeifc  be- 
reft of  hii  prey.  But  Luther  nMintaioed  hie  firmneM 
end  assarance. 

Sach  W&8  the  scoDe  of  Worms.  The  intrepid  monk, 
who  had  hitherto  boldly  braved  all  his  eneniiee,  spoke, 
on  that  occasion,  to  those  who  thirsted  for  bis  blood, 
with  calm  dignity  and  haniility.  With  no  exaggera- 
tion, DO  enthasiasm  of  the  flesh,  no  irascibility ;  he  was 
in  peace  in  the  liveliest  emoiion ;  unpresamptuous, 
though  withstanding  the  powers  of  this  world,  and  full  of 

f-anaeur  in  presence  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
ehold  an  inaubitable  sign  that  Luther  was  then  acting 
iii  obedience  to  God,  and  not  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  pride.  In  the  hall  at  Worms  was  one  greater 
than  Luther,  or  than  Charles.  **  When  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  take 
no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be 

flven  you,  in  that  same  hour,  what  ye  shall  speak, 
or  it  IS  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Fa^ 
ther  which  speaketh  m  you.*'^  Never,  perhaps,  has 
.this  promise  been  more  signally  falfilled. 

A  powerful  impression  had  been  produced  on  the 
>chiefs  of  the  empire.  Luther  had  remarked  this ;  and 
it  had  given  him  new  coursge.  The  pope's  adherents 
were  provoked,  because  £ck  bad  not  earlier  interrupt- 
ed the  speech  of  the  guilty  monk.  Several  princes 
and  lords  were  won  over  to  his  cause  by  the  tone  of 
•deep  conviction  with  which  he  had  defended  it.  It  is 
true,  with  some  the  effect  was  transient ;  but  some, 
who  then  concealed  their  thoughts,  at  a  later  period, 
declared  themselves  with  great  boldness. 

Luther  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  was  seeking 
in  repose  to  recruit  his  strength,  eibaosted  in  the  stern 
and  trying  evenu  of  the  day.  Spalatin,  and  others  of 
his  friends,  surrounded  him,  giving  thanks  to  God.  As 
they  were  discoursing,  a  servant  entered  bearing  a  sil- 
ver vase,  filled  with  Eimbek  beer.  "  My  master,"  said 
hoj  as  he  offered  it  to  Luther,  "  desires  you  to  refresh 
yourself  with  this  beversge.*'  "  What  prince  is  it," 
said  the  Wittemberg  Doctor,  "who  has  me  in  such 
^acious  remembrancer*  It  was  the  aged  Duke  Eric, 
of  Brunswick.  The  Reformer  was  moved  by  this  of- 
fering from  a  powerful  lord  belonging  to  the  pope's 
party.  "  His  Highness  himself,"  contmued  the  mes- 
senger, **  drank  of  the  cup  before  sending  it  to  you," 
Hereupon  Luther,  being  thirsty,  poured  out  some  of 
the  Duke's  beer,  and,  after  having  drunk,  he  said : 
<*  As,  on  this  day,  Duke  Eric  has  remembred  me,  may 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  the  hour  of 
his  last  struggle."t  The  gift  was  a  trifling  one  ;  but 
Luther,  desiring  to  show  his  gratitude  to  a  prince  who 
thought  of  him  at  such  a  moment,  gave  him  of  each  as 
he  had — a  prayer !  The  servant  lx>re  his  message  to 
his  master.  The  aged  duke  called  to  mind  these  words 
at  the  moment  of  bis  death,  and,  addressing  a  young 
page.  Francis  Kram,  who  was  standing  at  his  bedside : 
— «<  Take  the  Bible,"  said  he, "  and  read  to  me."  The 
youth  read  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  soul  of  the 
dying  man  took  comfort.  **  Whosoever  shaU  give  you 
a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong 
to  Christ,"  aaid  the  Saviour,  '*  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Jke  shall  not  lose  his  reward." 

The  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Bronswick  had  scarcely 
left  bim,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
brought  orders  to  Spalatm  to  come  to  him  immediate- 
ly. Frederic  had  attended  the  diet  with  many  appre- 
hensions. He  had  expected  that  Luther's  courage 
would  have  failed  him  in  the  Emperor's  presence. 
Hence  he  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  Reformer's 
'flimness.    He  felt  proud  of  having  taken  such  a  man 

•  Matt.  z.  18, 90. 

f  AJw  gendsoacke  idner  anier  Herr  Christus  in  seinem  ista- 
lanLsBpO:    (8«ck.p.8M.) 


under  his  pioteetioD.  When  the  chsphiiii  srrited,  the 
uble  was  spread.  The  elector  was  just  sitting  down 
to  sapper  with  his  court,  and  abready  the  servant  in 
waiting  had  taken  away  the  vase,  in  which  it  was  the 
costom  to  wash  before  eating.  On  seeing  Spalatin 
enter,  Frederic  instantly  made  a  sign  to  him  to  follow 
him ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  him 
in  his  bedchamber,  he  said,  with  strong  emotion: 
*'  Oh !  how  Luther  spoke  before  the  emperor  and  all 
the  States  of  the  Empire : — all  I  feared  was,  that  be 
might  go  too  far  !"*  From  that  time,  Frederic  formed 
a  resolution  to  protect  the  Doctor  more  openly. 

Aleander  saw  the  effect  that  Luther  bad  produced'; 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  It  was  necessary  to  arse 
the  young  emperor  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  The 
moment  was  favoorable ;  a  war  with  France  was  im- 
pending. Leo  X.,  eager  to  aggrandise  his  states,  and 
caring  little  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  secretly  negpciatinfl  two  treaties — one  with 
Charles,  against  Francis  ;  and  the  other  with  Francis, 
sgainst  Charles. t  By  the  former,  be  stipulated  with 
the  emperor  for  the  possession  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Ferrara  ;  by  the  latter,  he  claimed  from  the  king 
a  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  should  be 
conquered  from  Charles.  The  latter  felt  the  import- 
ance of  gaining  Leo  to  his  side,  that  he  roigbt  be 
strengthened  by  his  alliance  in  the  war  with  his  rival 
of  France.  The  mighty  pontiff's  friendship  seemed  to 
be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Luther. 

The  oay  following  Luther's  appearance  being  Fri- 
day, the  19th  of  April,  the  emperor  caused  to  be  read^ 
aloud  to  the  Diet,  a  message,  written  in  Flemish,  by 
his  own  hand  :t 

"  Descended  from  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Germa- 
ny, from  the  Catholie  Kinga  of  Spain,  from  the  Arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  have 
all  distinguished  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  faith 
of  Rome,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footstepe 
of  my  ancestors.  A  single  monk,  led  sstray  by  his 
own  madness,  erects  himself  against  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  will  sacrifice  my  kinsdoms,  mv  power, 
my  friends,  my  treasure,  my  body  and  blood,  my 
thoughts  and  my  life,  to  stay  the  further  progress  of 
this  impiety.^  I  am  about  to  dismiss  the  Augustine, 
Luther,  forbidding  him  to  cauee  the  least  disturbance 
among  the  people.  I  will  then  take  measures  against 
him,  snd  his  adherents,  as  open  heretics,  by  ezcommi:t- 
nication,  interdict,  and  every  means  necessary  to  their 
destruction. ii  I  call  on  the  members  of  the  states  to 
comport  themselves  like  faithful  Christians." 

This  address  was  not  well  received  by  all  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Charles,  young  and  hasty,  had  not 
observed  the  costomaiy  form,  which  obliged  him  first 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Diet.  Immediately,  two  di- 
rectly opposite  parties  began  to  show  themselves.  The 
creatures  of  the  pope,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
several  dignitaries  of  the  church,  demanded  that  La- 
ther's safe-conduct  should  not  be  respected.f  **  His 
ashes  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhine,"  said  they, 
'*  as  was  the  fate  of  John  Huss."  Chsries,  if  we  may 
believe  one  historian,  subsequently  repented  bitterly 
that  he  did  not  adopt  this  cowardly  suggestion.     **  I 

*  O  wie  fohon  hat  Peter  Martinus  gsredet    (Seek.  p.  8M.) 

t  Oaicciardini,  L.  ziv.  17A.  DumontCorp  MpX.  torn.  iv.  90. 
Dieasi  del  papa  Leone,  ehe  quando  l^areva  mtto  lecra  non  alcu- 
no,  prima  loleva  dlr  ehe  pero  non  li  doves  restar  de  tretar  cum 
lo  aitio  principe  opposto.  (Suilano,  Venetian  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  MS.  Archives  of  Yenloe.) 

X  Autograph  am  in  lingufi  Burgundicft  ab  ipaomet  enratma. 
(CochlBni,p.a3.) 

^  Regna,  thetauroa,  amioos,  corpus,  ianguinem,  vitam,  spi* 
ritumque  profandere.    (PaUavicini.i.  118.) 

H  Und  audern  Wegen  aio  xu  vertilgen.  (L.  0pp.  (L )  SKVii. 
fiei.) 

T  Daas  Luthero  das  sichere  Oeleit  nicht  mochte  gehaltsn 
warden-    (Seokend.  p^  807.) 
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MkBOvledgt,**  Mid  to,  lowaid  the  eloie  of  life,  <«  thtt 
I  committed  a  grwt  mjsuke,  in  not  pvaithing  L«ih«r 
with  dnth.  I  was  not  bound  to  keep  my  promise ; 
Uiat  heietie  had  offended  a  Master  greater  than  I.  I 
might,  and  I  ought  to,  have  forgotten  my  pledge,  and 
avenged  the  offence  he  committed  agamst  God.  It  is 
because  I  did  not  have  him  pat  to  death,  that  hetesy 
has  ever  since  been  spreading.  Hie  death  woald  have 
stifled  it  in  ito  cradle.^'* 

This  frigbtfnl  proposal  fiUed  the  elector  and  all  the 
Reformer's  friends  with  alarm.  **  The  death  of  John 
Hose,*'  said  the  elector  palatine,  "  has  hronght  too 
many  calmaties  on  Oermany,  for  ns  to  think  of  again 
eiectinga  like  scaffold.'*  Even  DnkeOeoige  exclaimed, 
'<  The  German  princee  will  not  endure  the  violation  of 
a  safe-conduct.  This  firtt  Diet,  presided  over  by  ovr 
new  emperor,  will  not  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  an  ac- 
tion. Such  perfidy  befiu  not  the  ancient  good  faith 
of  the  Germane.*'  The  Bavarian  princes,  though  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  church,  sopMrted  this  protect ; 
and  the  prospect  of  hie  death,  that  Lather's  friends  had 
before  tnem,  gradually  disappewred. 

The  report  of  these  discussions,  which  lasted  lor 
two  days,  circulated  in  the  ci^.  Psrty  spirit  vras 
teased.  Ceruin  gentlemen,  who^had  eeponeed  the 
new  opinions,  began  to  speak  their  minds  boldly,  on 
the  act  of  treachery  that  Aleander  solicited.  **The 
emperor,**  said  they,  *'  is  young,  and  ia  led  away  by 
the  cajoleries  of  papists  and  bishops.**!  Pellavicini 
menttone  four  hundred  noblee,  all  ready,  with  their 
ewords,  to  enforce  reepect  to  Luther's  safe-conduct. 
On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  placards  were  seen  poeted 
on  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  public  squares, 
some  against  Luther,  and  others  in  his  favour.  In  one 
was  read  the  strong  and  simple  words  of  Eccleeiastes, 
<*  Woe  to  thee,  0  Emd,  wAeii  <Ay  kmgioaekUd  f*  It 
was  rumoured  that  Sickengen  had  assembled,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  leaflues  from  Worms,  within  the  im- 
pregnable walls  of  hie  fortress,  a  number  of  knwbts 
and  soldiers,  and  waited  only  the  issue  of  the  affair, 
to  know  how  to  act.  The  popular  enthusiasm,  not 
merely  in  Worms,  but  even  in  the  remotest  towns  of 
the  empiret^-the  intrepid  courage  of  the  knights — 
the  devotion  of  several  princes  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation—^1  together,  gave  clear  intimation  to 
Charles  and  to  the  Diet,  that  the  coune  of  proceeding 
urged  by  the  Romanists,  might  place  m  jeopardy  the 
supreme  authority,  give  birth  to  popnlsr  commotions, 
and  endanger  the  veiy  stability  of  the  empire  itself.^ 
It  was  but  a  question  whether  a  single  monk  should  be 
brought  to  the  stake ;  but  the  princes  and  paitissns  of 
Rome,  could  not  muster,  among  them  all,  either  the 
strength  or  the  comage  necessary  for  the  act.  Doubt- 
less, also,  Chailee  VT,  yet  in  his  youth,  feared  to  in- 
cur the  guilt  of  perjury.  We  might  infer  this  from  a 
saying  which,  if  report  be  true,  he  uttered  at  this 
junctore :  **  Though  honour  and  good  faith  should  be 
banished  from  the  earth,  thev  shouM  find  an  asylum 
in  the  breasts  of  princes.*'  It  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, Uiat  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  this  maxim  be- 
fore his  death.  But  the  emperor  may  have  been  actu- 
ated by  other  motives.  The  Florentine,  Vettori,  the 
friend  of  Loo  X.  and  of  MaehiaveUi  alBims,  that  Chariss 

*  SsndoTsl,  Hitt  ds  CsriM  Y.,  qnoted  by  Llonnte  in  hk 
HifltoTT  of  the  Tnqnitition,  ii.  37.  Aooordiov  to  LWnnte,  the 
snppotitkm  that  Charlei,  toward  the  end  of  hif  life,  leensd  to 
ersnf  elioal  opinion!,  ii  an  invention  at  the  Pntestsnte,  sad 
of  the  enemiei  of  Fhllip  II.  The  qnettfon  ia  a  problem  in  hii- 
tory,  which  the  nameroni  citetioni  of  Llormta  leain,  onhap* 
pUj.  to  loWe  eonfbffnably  to  hii  etatoBeut. 


f  Eom  eiae  paemm,  qui  niitn  et  blaaditiit  PHriftamm  et 
KpiNoponim  tnhatarqnocanqoe  reUat    (CochlMoa,  p.  83.) 

%  Vernm  etiam  in  longlnqnii  Oermanis  eivitatibat,  lastas 
et»armvTaplrt>iam.   (lUd.) 

§  Ei  wars  eia  Anfrohr  darau  werdn,  ssys  Lath«r. 


sparsd  Luther,  that  be  might  hold  the  pope  in  cheek.* 
—In  the  sitting  of  Saturday,  the  violent  propOBitiono> 
of  Aleander  were  rejected.  Luther  was  the  object  of 
much  affection,  and  a  desire  was  general  to  reecu* 
this  nmple  man,  whoee  confidence  u  Qod  was  so  af- 
fecting; but  it  was  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
the  church.  Men  trembled  at  the  foreseen  conse- 
quences of  either  the  triumph  or  the  punishment  of 
Uw  Reformer.  Plans  of  conciliation  were  started,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  make  a  new  effort  with  the  Doctor 
of  Wittemberg.  The  Archbishop,  Elector  of  Ments 
himself,  the  young  and  prodigal  Albert,  **  more  devout 
than  bold,*'  says  Pallavicini,t  hsd  cau^t  the  alarm,  at 
witneeaing  the  interest  evinced  by  the  people  and  tbo 
nobility  in  the  hit  of  the  monk  of  Saxony.  His  chap- 
lain, Capito,  who,  during  his  residence  at  Bale,  had 
contracted  acquaintance  with  the  evangelical  prieet  of 
Zurich,  Zwingle,  a  courucooa  confessor  of  me  trath, 
of  whom  we  have  before  bad  occasion  to  speak,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  elao  represented  to  Albot  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Reformer's  cause.  The  wordly  arehbiahop  ex- 
perienced one  of  thoee  transient  recurrencea  of  Cnris- 
tian  feelings  which  we  sometimes  trace  in  the  lives  of 
men,  and  consented  to  wait  on  the  emperor,  and  re- 
quest him  to  give  time  for  a  freah  attempt.  But  Charles 
would  not  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind.  On  Monday^ 
the  Std  of  April,  the  princes  came  in  a  body  to  repeat 
the  requeat  of  Albert.  •*  I  will  not  go  from  what  I 
have  laid  down,"  replied  the  emperor.  "  I  will  aotfaor- 
iee  no  one  to  have  any  oflScial  communicatioa  witb 
Luther.  But,**  added  he,  (much  to  the  indignation  of 
Aleandw,)  **  I  will  allow  that  man  three  daya  conai- 
deration,  during  which  time  any  one  may  exhort  him 
privately,  as  be  may  think  fit.**|  It  was  ah  his  friends 
aaked.  The  Reformer,  thought  they,  elevated  by  the 
solemnity  of  his  public  trial,  would  perhaps  give  w^ 
in  more  friendly  conference,  and  by  this  means,  it 
might  be  possible  to  save  him  from  the  gulf  that 
yawned  before  him. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  knew  the  very  contrary : 
henoe  he  waa  full  of  anxiety.  **  If  it  were  in  my 
power,*'  he  wrote  on  the  next  dav,  to  his  brother,  Duko 
John,  **  I  would  be  ready  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Luther.  Tou  can  hardly  imagine  how  I  am  beset  bj^ 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all,  you 
would  hear  strange  thinfja.^  Thev  are  hioi  upon  his 
ruin  ;  and  if  any  one  evmcee  the  leaat  interest  in  his 
safety,  be  is  rosuntly  cried  down  as  a  heretic.  May 
God,  who  forsaketh  not  the  cause  of  the  righteous, 
brinff  the  struggle  to  a  happy  issue  "  Frederic,  with- 
out betrsjing  his  warm  affection  for  the  Reformer,  con- 
tented himself  with  keeping  a  constant  eye  upon  all 
his  movements. 

Not  so  men  of  all  ranks  at  Worma.  Their  sympa- 
thy broke  forth  without  fear  or  disguise.  On  the  Fri- 
day, a  train  of  princes,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, ecelesiastica,  laity,  and  common  people,  sur- 
round the  Reformer's  lodging,  entering  and  departing^ 
as  if  never  satiafied  with  gazing  on  him.  11  He  was 
become  the  man  of  Germany.  Even  those  who  did 
not  question  his  being  in  error,  were  affected  by  the 
nobiliu  of  soul  which  led  him  to  peril  his  hit  at  the 
call  of  his  conscience. 

Luther  had  the  happiness  of  holding,  with  many  per* 

*  Carlo  ti  excuso  di  non  poter  procedera  pin  ottie,  rispette 
al  calvocondotto,  ma  la  Terita  fa  che  eonoacendo  che  U  Fapa< 
teaera  uolto  di  queata  doctrine  di  Lnthero,  k)  ToUe  tenera  • 
eon  qneato  freno.    (Vettori,  Istoria  d'ltaUa  MSC.  BihUoth. 
Conini  at  Robw,  extracted  by  Ranks.) 

t  Qui  pio  magli  animo  eretqoam  fortl.  (PaUsTiciai,  p.  US.) 

i  Qnilma  priratfan  ezhortan  hooiinom  poatant  (PaliaTicl- 
ni,i.  119.) 

^  Wander  hoieawerden.  (fieekaad.  866.) 

ItUadkonatenniohtSBttwerdan  thnsu  sehsn.  (L.  Opp- 
XTii,6ei.) 


.%  .    PHILIP  (»hIIESSB-CONF£R£NC£  AT  AKCHMSHOP  OF  TREVES.  18» 


MCI  a»  Worms,  and  those  some  of  tlie  most  intelli- 
gaxX  of  the  natioD,  eooTenelions  aboonding  in  that 
•alt  with  which  all  his  words  were  seasoned.  All,  on 
leaving  him,  carryed  away  a  sentiment  of  generona  en- 
tiiosiasm  for  troth.  "  How  oiaBy  things  have  I  to 
tell  you,"  wrote  Qeoige  Yogler,  private  secretary  to 
the  maigrave,  Casimir  Von  Brandenburg.  "  What 
conversations,  overflowing  with  piety  and  kindness, 
Xather  has  had  with  me  and  others.  O  !  how  rich  in 
grace  is  that  man  !"* 

One  day,  a  young  prince,  of  seventeen  yesxs  of  ase, 
ndloped  into  the  court  of  the  inn.  It  was  Philip*  who 
Iqi  two  years  had  governed  Hesse.  The  young  land- 
grave was  of  decided  and  enterprising  character ;  wise 
above  his  years,  warlike,  impetuoue,  and  little  accns* 
tomed  to  be  guided  by  anything  bat  his  own  will. 
Struck  bv  leather's  speech,  he  wishe^to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  him.  "  He,  however,  was  not  on  mv  side  in 
the  matter,*'!  said  Luther,  in  relating  it.  He  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  ran  up  the  stairs,  without  ce- 
remony, to  Lather's  aoartment,  and,  addressing  him, 
said :  ^  Well,  Doctor,  bow  are  yoo  going  on  T*  "  My 
noble  loid,''  answered  Lnther,  '*  I  ^ink  all  will  end 
well."  **  I  hear,"  replied  the  landgrave,  laughing,  *<that 
you.  Doctor,  teach  that  a  woman  may  leave  her  hus- 
band and  take  another,  when  the  first  is  proved  to  be 
too  old."  The  courtiers  of  the  imperial  court  had  in- 
vented this  story.  The  enemiee  of  truth  never  fail  to 
ciieulate  inventions,  as  pretended  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian teachers.  "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Luther,  with 
mvitjr,  **  do  not  talk  thus,  I  beg  of  your  Highness." 
On  this,  the  prince  thrust  out  his  hand  to  the  doctor, 
cordially  grasping  Luther's,  with  the  words :  **  Dear 
Boctor,  if  you  are  in  the  right,  may  God  be  your  help- 
er !"  jmd  then,  leaving  the  room,  jumped  into  his  sad- 
dle, and  rode  oS.  It  was  the  first  interview  of  these 
two  men,  who  were  destined  sobseqnently  to  stsnd  in 
the  van  of  the  Reformation,  defending  it— the  one  by 
the  sword  of  the  Word,  and  the  other  by  that  of  kingly 
power. 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  Richard  von  Greiffenk- 
laa,  by  permission  of  Charles,  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediator.  Richsrd,*who  was  intimate  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  a  staunch  Roman  Cstholic, 
wished,  by  acommodating  this  affair,  to  render  a  service 
to  his  friend  as  well  as  to  the  Church.  In  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  2Sd  April,  just  as  Luther  was  sitting 
down  to  table,  a  messenger  irom  this  prelate  brought 
him  word  that  the  Archbishop  wished  to  see  him  on 
the  day  after  the  morrow,  Wednesday,  at  six  in  the 
morning. 

The  chaplain,  attended  by  Sturm,  the  Imperial 
herald,  was  at  Luther's  door  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing of  (hat  day.  But  already,  and  as  early  as  four 
o*ck>ck,  Aleander  had  summoned  Cochlaus  to  his 
side.  The  Nuncio  had  quickly  discerned  in  the  man 
whom  Capito  had  introduced  to  him  a  devoted  instru- 
ment of  the  Roman  Court,  and  one  on  whom  he  could 
rely  as  upon  himself.  Not  being  himself  able  to  at- 
tend the  interview,  Aleander  wished  much  to  have  some 
one  in  place  of  himself.  **  Do  you  go  direct  to  the 
Aichbisnop  of  Treves,"  said  he  to  the  Dean  of  Frank- 
fort, **  take  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  merely  pay 
attention  to  all  that  is  said,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring 
me  an  exact  report. "t  liie  Reformer  repaired,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  friends,  to  the  Archbishop's 
resiaence.  He  found  the  Prelate  surrounded  by  the 
Margrave  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  George,  of 
Saxony,  the  Bishops  of  Brandenburg  and  Augaburg, 

*  Ww  oiiieholdsellge  Person  eritt.  (Meuxel  Magaz.  L  307.) 
t  War  Dooh  nioh  auf  meiner  Sdte.    (L.  0pp.  xvii  fl9».) 
j  Aleander,  tnane  kora  quarta  TocfiTerit  aa  as  Coohlwom, 
jubsns  ut . . .  audlret  lolum . . .  (Cochlnus,  p  M.) 


some  nobles  and  deputies  of  the  free  cities,  and  other 
civilians  and  divines,  among  whom  were  Cochlaua- 
and  Jerome  Weche,  chancellor  of  Baden.  The  latter, 
a  learned  civilian,  was  anxious  to  see  a  reformation  of 
general  morals  and  discipline ;  he  went  even  further, 
in  his  wishes.  "What  we  want,"  said  he,  "is 
that  the  word  of  God,  so  long  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
should  be  brought  forward  m  all  its  brightness."* 
This  friend  to  conciliation  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  confsrence.  Turning  kindly  to  Luther,  he  said, 
**  die  object  in  summoning  you  hither  is  not  to  dispute- 
with  you— but  to  urge  upon  you  brotherly  exhdrtations. 
Ton  know  how  carefully  Scripture  enjoins  us  to  be- 
ware of  the  '  arrow  that  flieth  oy  day,  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  st  noon-day.*  The  adversary  of  the 
human  race  has  impelled  you  to  the  publishing  of 
certain  things  contrary  to  the  faith,  uonsider  your 
own  eternal  interest  and  that  of  the  Empire.  Have 
a  care,  lest  those  whom  Christ  hath  redeemed  from 
eternal  death  by  his  blood,  should  by  you  be  led  away 
to  their  everlasting  ruin.  Cease  to  set  up  your  judg- 
ment against  that  of  holy  Councils.  Unless  we  adhere- 
to  the  decrees  of  our  fathera,  there  will  be  nothing  but 
confusion  in  the  Choreh.  The  eminent  Princes  who- 
hear  me  are  ouite  intent  upon  saving  you ;  but  if  yon 
pcnrsist,  the  £mperor  will  banish  yoo  beyond  the 
empire,t  and  no  part  of  the  world  will  then  be  able  to 
give  you  shelter.  Consider  therefore  the  fate  that 
awaits  you." 

"  Most  serene  Princes,'*  answered  Luther,  "I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  concern,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  man — 
of  too  mean  station  to  look  to  be  advised  by  such 
great  lords ;'*t — and  he  proceeded  to  say,  "I  have 
not  censured  all  the  Councils,  but  only  the  Council  of 
Constance,  for  their  condemnation  of  John  Huss's 
doctrine:  namely,  that  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
oBsenMy  cfthoMe  who  are  predestinated  to  sahation,^ 
It  condemned  that  article  of  our  faith,  /  believe  in  the 
holy  universal  Churchy  and  even  the  word  of  God." 
He  added  :  **  I  am  told  that  my  preaching  gives  occa- 
sion of  stumbling.  I  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  without  offence.  Why 
then  should  any  such  fear  separate  me  from  the  Lord,, 
and  that  divine  word  which  alone  is  truth  1  No,  rather 
will  I  give  up  body,  blood,  end  life  itself!  .  .  .*' 

The  Princes  and  Doctors  having  deliberated,  Luther 
was  called  in,  and  Wehe  resumM'with  mildness  : — 

We  must  honour  the  powers  that  be,  even  when 
they  err  :  and  sacrifice  much  for  the  sake  of  charity." 
Then  with  more  earnestness  he  added  : — "  Submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Emperor,  and  fear  nothing." 

LuTBan.  "I  consent  with  all  my  heart  to  tho 
Emperor,  the  Princes,  and  even  the  humblest  Chris- 
tian's examining  and  judging  of  my  writings,  but  on 
one  single  condition,  namely,  that  they  take  God's 
word  for  their  guide.  Men  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
render  obedience  to  that.  My  conscience  is  in  depend* 
ance  upon  that  word,  end  I  am  the  bounden  subject 
of  its  authority."!! 

The  Elsctoi  ov  BKANDTOButo.  "  If  I  under- 
stand you.  Doctor,  you  will  acknowledge  no  other 
judge  than  the  Holy  Scripture  1'* 

LuTRSB.  "Yes,  my  lord,  exactly  so— that  is  my 
resolve.''^    On  this  the  Princes  and  Doctors  with- 

*  Dasi  daa  Wort  Qottai,  welches  lo  lange  unter4em  SoheA 

I  verborgen  gasteckt.  heller  scheine  . . .  ^Seckend.  364.) 

t  Vnd  auf  dem  Reich  verstOMea.  (L.  0pp.  (L-)  zvii.  589. 
Sleidan,  L  ST.) 

X  AgnoKo  enim  me  homonoioiies:,  longe  viliorem  eaae, 
quam  ut  a  tantia  Friaclpibui ...  (L.  Opp.  lat.  p.  167.) 

h  Bccleaia  Christ!  est  nnlrersitas  predesttnatomin.   (Tbid.V 

II  file  woUteu  sein  Qewissen,  das  mit  Oottes  Wort  und  hel- 
m  SchrilR  ebunden  und  gefangen  ware,  nicht  dxingeo. 
Hath.  p.  ST.) 

T  Ja  darauf  itehe  Ich.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  zrit  AM.) 
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drew,  but  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Treves  wa* 
etill  loath  to  forego  hia  uDdertaking.  "  Come  with 
me,"  said  be  to  Luther,  passiog  into  his  private  apart- 
4n<ut,  and  at  the  aame  tin^e,  he  desired  John  Eck  and 
Cochlaas  of  the  one  side  and  Schurff  and  Amsdorff, 
of  the  other  party,  to  fol.Jw.  "  Why,"  asked  Eck, 
wilh  warmih,  **  contiooaliy  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture?— it  is  from  thence  come  all  heresies."  But 
Lather,  ^ys  hb  friend  Mathesius,  was  unmoyed  as  a 
zock,  backed  by  the  tnu  roek^  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
**  The  Pope,"  said  he,  "  is  no  judge  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  see  and  ouderstandbow  to  live  and  die."* 
They  sepuated.  The  partisans  of  the  Papacy  felt 
Lutbefs  superiority,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  circumstance 
4>f  there  being  no  one  at  hand  capable  of  answering  him. 
**  If  the  Emperor  had  managed  well,"  says  Co^Elaua, 
*^  when  he  cited  Luther  to  Worms,  he  would  have 
■ummoned  theologians  capable  of  refuting  his  errors." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  repaired  to  the  Diet,  and 
communicated  the  failure  of  his  negotiation.  The 
■nrprise  of  the  young  Emperor  was  only  equalled  by 
his  indignation.  "  It  is  high  time,"  said  he,  **  to  put  an 
end  to  this  business."  The  Archbishop,  requesting  a 
delay  of  two  daya,  and  all  the  Diet  joining  in  the  re- 
queat,  Charles  V.  gave  consent.  Aleander,  losing 
patience,  broke  forth  in  complaints,  t 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Diet,  Coch- 
laus  burned  with  desire  to  bear  off  the  victory  denied 
to  prelates  and  kings.  Thongh  he  bad  ever  and  anon 
thrown  out  a  word,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves,  the  injunction  of  Aleander  to  maintain 
silonce  had  restramed  him.  He  resolved  to  make 
amends  for  this  restraint,  andloat  no  time,  after  giving 
the  Pope*s  Nuncio  an  account  of  his  mission,  to 
present  himself  at  Luther*s  lodging.  Advancing  to 
Lim  in  a  friendly  manner,  be  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  Emperor's  resolution.     After  they  had  dined  to- 

Kther,  the  conversation  grew  more  animated.t  Coch- 
us  urged  Luther  to  retract.  The  latter  shook  his 
bead.  Several  persons  who  sat  at  table  could  with 
difficulty  control  their  feelings.  They  expressed  their 
indignation  that  the  Papista,  instead  of  convincing, 
should  seek  to  restrain  the  Reformer  by  force. 
"  Well,"  said  Cochlaus  to  Luther,  growing  impatient 
of  these  reproaches,  "  I  offer  to  dispute  publicly  with 
you  if  you  will  forego  your  safe-conduct."^  Of  all 
things  what  Luther  most  wished  was  a  public  discus- 
Mon.  What  was  he  to  dot  To  throw  aside  his 
safe-conduct  would  be  to  riak  destruction :  to  decline 
CochlflBus's  challenge  would  be  eastinff  doubt  upon  his 
cause.  The  goesta  saw  in  this  proposalan  act  of  perfidy 
nlanoed  with  Aleander,  whom  the  Dean  bad  just  left. 
VoUrat  von  Waudorf  relieved  Luther  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  deciaion.  Warm  in  his  temper,  and 
roused  to  indignation  at  the  thought  of  a  stratagem 
devised  for  delivering  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,!!  he  rose  with  great  warmth,  and,  seizinff 
the  tenified  priest,  turned  him  out  of  doors ;  and  blood 
might  have  flowed  had  not  the  guests,  interposed  be- 
tween the  angry  knight  and  the  trembling  Cochlaus.i 
The  latter  withdrew  in  confusion  from  the  hotel  of  the 
Knighta  of  Rhodes.  Doubtless  it  was  nothing  but  the 
warmth  of  argument  that  had  drawn  forth  the  words 
let  slip  by  the  Dean  :  doubtless  there  was  no  design 

*  £in  ChKitenmensch  mou  zusehen  und  richten  .  .  [L, 
Epp.  i.  604.) 

t  De  iis  Aleander  aceirime  conqnestos  est.  (Pailaviciai, 
i.  190.) 

t  Peracto  nrandio.    (CochlflBU,  p.  86.) 

^  Und  wollte  mft  mir  dispntiren.  ieb  sollte  alleln  das  Oeloit 
an&agea.    (L.  Onp.  (L )  xvii.  689.) 

|i  AtquA  ita  Iraderat  eum  carn!ficinflB.    (Cochlsai.  p.  86.) 

f  Das  Ihm  dat  Blut  iiber  den  Kppff  gelaufen  ware,  wo  ma] 
Bicht  gowehret  hattc    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  zvU.  069.) 


concocted  with  Aleaader  to  draw  Luther  into  the  IoIIm 
Cochlsua  deniea  it,  and  we  prefer  to  beUeve  hia  as 
suraoce.  Yet,  true  it  is,  he  bad  but  just  quitted  the 
Nuncio  to  present  himself  at  Lutber'a  lodging. 

That  same  evening,  the  Archbishep  of  Treves  as- 
sembled, at  supper,  the  persons  who  had  been  present 
in  the  morning's  conference.     He  sought  4hos  to  un- 
bend the  minds  of  the  parties,  and  diapoae  them  in  fa- 
vour of  reconciliation.      Luther,  with  all  his  intrepid 
firmneaa  in  presence  of  arbiters  or  judges,  was  remark- 
able, in  private  intercourse,  for  a  good  nature  and  a 
cheerfubieaa,  which  gave  ground  to  hope  almost  any- 
thing from  him.     The  Archbisho|iB  Chancellor,  who 
had  displayed  ao  much  stiffnesa  in  his  official  bearing« 
concurred  in  this  plan,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  re- 
paat,  gave  |«nther's  health.     The  latter  was  about  to 
return  the  complipent — the  wine  was  poured  out,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  hall  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  glass ;  when,  all  of  a  audden,  the  glass 
buret  in  his  hands,  and  the  wine  waa  spilt  upon  the 
table.     The  ffuesta  were  thunderstruck.     Soma  of 
Luther*B  friends  exclaimed,  *'  It  must  have  been  poi- 
soned,"* but  the  Doctor,  without  discomposure,  an- 
swered, with  a  amile^-"  Dear  friends,  either  thia  wine 
waa  not  deatined  for  me,  or  it  would  have  disagreed 
with  me  :"  adding,  calmly — *^  No  doubt  the  glaas  baa 
flown,  becauae,  in  washing,  it  was  plunged  too  suddenly 
in  cold  water."    Theae  aimple  words  have  something 
of  grandeur  about  them,  in  his  circomstances,  and 
show  his  unruffled  peace.     We  cannot  hence  infer 
that  the  Romanists  intended  to  poison  Luther,  above 
all,  at  the  table  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.    This 
repaat  had  no  effect  one  way  or  another.    Neither  ka- 
man  applause,  nor  any  fear  of  man,  could  ahake  the 
Reformer's  decision.     It  was  from  above  \ 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  85th  of  April,  the 
Chancellor,  Wehe,  and  Doctor  Peutinger,  of  Augs- 
burg, the  emperor*s  counsellor,  who  had  exprecMd 
much  friendship  for  Luther,  on  occasion  of  his  intM- 
view  with  De  V  io,  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  **  the  KnigbU 
of  Rhodea."  The  Elector  of  Saxony  aent  Frederic 
Von  Thun,  and  another  of  his  council,  to  be  present 
at  the  conference.  **  Rely  upon  us,"  said  Wehe  and 
Peutinger,  earnestly  desirous,  at  any  aacrifice,  to  pre- 
vent the  achism  which  was  on  tl^  point  of  dividing  the 
Church — •**  this  business  shall  be  concluded  in  a  Chria- 
tian  spirit ;  take  our  word  for  it."  **  I  answer  at  once," 
aaid  Luther ;  "  I  conaent  to  forego  my  eafe-coaduct,t 
and  resign  my  person  and  my  life  to  the  emperor^a  dis- 
posal ;  but,  aa  to  the  word  of  God  .  .  .  Never  !** 
Frederic  Von  Thun,  in  strong  emotion,  stood  op,  and 
addreasing  the  two  envoys,  said,  "Is  not  that  enough! 
Is  not  such  a  sacrifice  sufficient!"  And  then  niotest- 
ing  he  would  hear  no  more,  he  withdrew.  On  this, 
Wehe  and  Peutinger,  hoping  to  aucceed  better  with 
the  Doctor  himself,  seated  themselves  at  his  side. 
*'  Submit  to  the  Diet,"  said  they  to  him.  **  No,"  an- 
swered Luther,  **  for  it  is  written,  '  Cursed  is  he  who 
trustoth  in  man.* "  (Jeremiah  xvii.)  Wehe  and  Peu- 
tinger redoubled  their  exhortations  and  inatancea — 
pressing  the  Reformer  more  and  more  closely : — Lu- 
ther, worn  out,  arose,  and  made  aign  to  thorn  to  retire, 
saying :  '*I  will  allow  no  man  to  exalt  himself  above 
God's  word.'*t— "  Think  better  of  it,"  aaid  they,  aa 
they  withdrew ;  "  wo  will  call  upon  you  again  in  the 
afternoon." 

*  Es  miiise  Oift  darinnen  eeweteo  seyn. — ^Lutber  does  not 
mention  thii  circumstance,  out  hit  triend,  Razeberg,  physi- 
cian to  the  Elector,  John  Frederic,  racordt  it  in  a  manuscript 
history,  found  in  the  library  of  Gothe,  and  sajg  he  received  it 
from  an  eye-witneai. 

I  Er  wollte  ehe  dat  Gteleit  auftagen .  .  .  (L,  Opp.  (L.)  xvii. 
I  lEr  wollte  kartzrum  Menschen  liber  Gottes  wortsMt 
I  eixennon.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  x^'ii.  663.) 
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oinimont ;  bat  awiro 
^yield*^tbe  point,  they  brought 
b%  Jlev^  propMal.  Luther  has  declined  to 
Jfg€  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  aAd  the  Diet, 
^i^an  auUMfity  which  he  himself  had  for- 
okea  ;  a  CfenerAl  Council.     Doubtless,  such 


itwas#tut*phn1 
io  LutheAi 


call  forth  the  anger  of  Home,  but 

I'he  delegates,  therefore,  proposed 

in  appeal  to  a  Council.     He  had  ouiv  to 

>7det 


«ed(  j^h#o(rer  wlibou^  eotering  into  points  or  detail. 
^^Wsronlpt  elapJk  bef^  the  difficulties  the  Pope  would 


£uthCT  fjl  right  ab^ve  all  things ;  he  ^d  no  desire  to 
deliver  blh^lfat  the  expense  of  the  TnM,  even  though 
atileot  dis«mulatiq§of  it  should  be  all  required  of  bi% 
**  I  consenfrv-but,"  be  answered,  snd  the  condition  in- 
volved an  appeal  from  the  Council  as  judge — **  on  con- 
dition that  the  Council  should  decide  according  to  Holy 
Scripture."* 

Peotinger  and  Wehe,  who  had  no  idea  of  a  Council 
deciding  otherwise,  hastened  overjoyed  to  the  Arch- 
biabop.  **  Doctor  Martin,"  said  they,  "  will  submit  his 
vrntioga  to  the  judgment  of  a  Council.*'  The  Arch- 
btahop  was  preparing  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  the  Emp«ror,  when  a  doubt  crossed  his  mind ;  he 
■aent  for  Lather. 

Richard  Von  Greifienklau  was  alono  when  the  Doc- 
tor arrived.  '*  Dear  Doctor,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
with  much  kindness  of  roanner.f  "  my  doctors  assure 
JDO  that  yoa  consent  to  submit  your  cause  without  re- 
serve to  the  decision  of  a  Council." — '*  My  Lord," 
answered  Luther,  *'  I  can  endure  anything,  except  to 
abandon  the  Hoiy  Scripture.  The  Archbishop  saw  at 
•once  that  Wehe  and  Peutinger  had  not  fully  explained 
the  facts.  Never  could  Home  give  her  consent  to  a 
Council  which  should  uke  Scripture  alone  for  its  guide. 
**  It  was  requirine,"  says  Pallavicini,  **  that  one  of  weak 
•igfat  should  read  very  small  writing,  and  at  the  same 
aioment  refusing  him  the  use  of  glasses. "$  The  good 
Archbishop  sighed.  **  It  was  of  little  use,"  said  he, 
'*iny  sending  for  you.  What  would  have  been  the 
consequence  if  I  had  gone  direct  to  besr  the  message 
to  the  Emperor  V* 

The  unshaken  firmness  and  uprightness  of  Luther 
may  well  astonish  us.  They  will,  however,  be  com- 
prehended and  honoured  by  all  who  know  the  right- 
•ousness  of  God.  Seldom  has  a  nobler  testimony  been 
borne  to  the  uncbangesble  word  of  the  Lord  at  the 
|ieril  of  the  liberty  and  life  of  the  man  who  thus  bore 
witness. 

"  Welt,  then,"  said  the  venerable  Prelate,  addressing 
Lather,  **  let  me  hear  your  own  remedy  for  the  evil." 

LoTRU  was  silent  for  an  instant.  "My  lord,  I 
know  of  none  but  what  is  found  in  that  woid  of  Oa- 
inaliel :  *  if  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought. 
But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  ficht  against  God.'  Let  the  Em- 
peror, the  Electors,  and  the  Slates  of  the  Empire,  return 
that  answer  to  the  Pope." 

Taa  ABoaaxsaop.  **  At  least  retract  some  articles." 

LuTBBB.  **  Provided  they  be  not  those  which  the 
OSocncil  of  Constance  baa  condemned." 

TA  Abcbbishop.  «*Alas,  I  fear  it  is  precisely 
those." 

LoTBBB.   **Then  lar  sooner  take  my  life;  ratber 

aud. 

(L.Epp.L«NL) 


would  I  be  depnaed  of  oiy  limba^  than  giie  up  tha  plain 
and  sincere  word  of  God."* 

The  Archbishop  at  length  understood  Luther.  *'  Re- 
tire," said  he,  still  in  a  tone  of  much  inildiieM.  **  My 
lord,"  resumed  Lqthcr,  **  may  I  beg  you  to  request  his 
Majesty  to  send  me  the  ssfe-conduct  neces»ary  fi»r  my 
return  whence  I  came." — '*  I  will  atte|^  to  it,"  ruplied 
the  worthy  Archbishop— and  they  parted. 

Thus  terminated  ibeae  negotiatiuna.  Jf^^  attention 
of  the  whole  Empire  had  booPcngaged^y  this  man,! 
and  its  urgent  entreaties  %nd  direful  threats  had  not 
caused  him  to  stumble.  His  erect  bearing  umler  tba 
iron  hsnd  of  the  Pope  was  the  means  of  emaiffipating 
the  Church — and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 
The  interposition  of  Providuice  was  manifeat.  It  waa 
one  of  those  grand  scenes  in  history  above  which  tho 
m^aty  of  God  seemed  to  rise  and  hover.  Lnther 
retired  in  company  with  Spalatin,  who  had  joined  them 
durinff  his  conversation  with  the  Archbishop.  Joho 
von  Minkwitz,  counsellor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had 
been  uken  ill  at  Worms.  The  two  friends  visited  him. 
Luther  comforted  the  sick  man  in  the  teiiderest  man- 
ner. "  Farewell."  aaid  he»  aa  he  left  the  room,  **  to- 
morrow I  leave  Worms." 

Luihc^  was  not  miauken.  Scarcely  three  hours  had 
elapaed  from  his  return  to  his  hotel,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor Eck,  attended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  EmpirOi 
and  a  nouiy,  presented  themselves. 

The  Chancellor  addressed  him  as  follows :— *'  Martin 
Luther,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Electors,  Princes* 
and  Sutes  of  the  Empire,  naviug  repeatedly  and  in 
various  ways — but  in  vain— exhorted  you  to  submission 
— the  Emperor,  in  his  character  of  defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  finds  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  other 
measures.  He,  therefore,  orders  you  to  return  to 
whence  you  came,  within  the  space  of  twenty -one  days, 
snd  prohibits  you  from  disturbing  the  public  pesce  on 
your  journey,  either  by  preaching  or  writing." 

Luther  waa  well  aware  that  this  mesnage  was  the 
precursor  of  his  condemnation.  **It  haa  happened 
unto  me,"  answered  he  mildly,  "  accord iiifl  to  the  will 
of  the  Eternal.  Blessed  be  his  name !"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded—" And  first,  I  humbly,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  thank  his  Msjesty,  the  Electors,  Princes, 
and  States  of  the  Em|#ire.  that  they  have  given  me  so 
gracious  a  hesring.  I  neither-have,  nor  ever  have  had, 
a  wish  but  for  one  thing  :  to  wit,  a  reformation  of  the 
Church  according  to  the  Holy  Scripture.  I  am  ready 
to  do  or  to  suffer  all  thinga  for  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror*a  will.  Life  or  death,  honour  or  dishonour,  i 
will  bear.  I  make  but  one  reaervatioo — the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  for,  says  St.  Paul,  the  Ward  of  God  la 
not  to  be  bound."    The  deputies  retired. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  26ihof  April,  the  Reformer^a 
friends  and  several  nobles  aasembled  at  Luiher^s  lodj{- 
ings.t  Men  took  delight  in  recognizing  in  the  Chris- 
tian constancy  he  had  opposed  to  Charles  and  to  the 
Empire,  the  ieatorea  of  the  celebrated  character  of  an- 
tiquity : 

Juitnin  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civiam  ardor  pravajubentium 

Non  vuitiu  Instantia  tyraanl, 

MoBtaqaatitgolida...^ 

All  were  eager  once  more,  and  peibaps  for  thto  last 
time,  to  say  farewell  to  toe  intrepid  monk,  f/uther 
partook  of  a  airople  repast.    And  now  he  must  bid 

•  Ehs  Stunpf  und  Stiel  fbhren  Issisa.  (L.  0pp.  (U)  zVlL 
164.) 

t  Totiua  impsKium adsBConvecaaa  spectabat  (PaUattelii, 
LISO.) 

\  BalQtatis  patttteiset  amicia  qoi  anoa  freqnentiislmi  oon 
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•diflu  to  hia  friends,  tad  depart  far  from  them  voder  e 
•1^  OYerhoog  with  ■torms.  He  resolved  to  spend  this 
•olemn  moment  in  the  presence  of  God.  He  fortified 
his  soal,  tnd  gave  his  blessing  to  those  aroand  him.* 
It  was  ten  o'clock.  Luther  left  the  hotel,  aUended 
^  his  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Worms. 
Twenty  genllitoen  on  horseback  sozroanded  the  wa- 
«m.  A  crowd  accompanied  him  oatsid#  the  city. 
Sturm,  the  Imperial  henild,  joined  him  shortly  after  at 
Oppenheim,  and  on  thoToljj^wing  day  the  party  arrived 
at  Frankfort. 

Th^  did  Luther  leave  those  walls  which  seemed 
destined  to  become  his  tomb.  His  heart  overflowed 
with  praise  to  God.  **  Satan  himself,"  said  he,  '*  kept 
the  Pope's  citadel,  but  Q^rist  has  made  a  wide  breach 
in  it,  and  the  devil  has  been  compelled  to  confess  that 
Christ  is  mightier  than  he."t  •        0 

"  The  day  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,"  says  the  devout 
Mathesios,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Luther,  "-is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  given  to  the  earth  before  itg  great 
catastrophe.''^  The  conflict  at  Worms  resounded  far 
and  near,  and  as  the  report  of  it  traversed  Europe  from 
the  northern  countries  to  the  mountains  of  Switxerland, 
and  the  towns  of  England,  France,  and  lulv,  many 
seized  with  eagerness  the  mighty  weapons  of  tno  word 
of  God. 

Arriving  at  Frankfort  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  37th  of  April,  Luther,  on  the  following  morning, 
took  advantage  of  a  moment  of  leisure,  thelrat  he  had 
enjoyed  for  a  lon^  time  past,  to  despatch  a  short  letter, 
replete  at  once  with  familiarity  and  energy,  to  his  friend, 
Lncas  Cranach,  the  celebrated  painter  at  Wittemberg  : 
'*  My  service  to  ^ou,  dear  master  Lucas,"  said  he :  **  I 
expected  his  Majesty  would  assemble  fifty  learned  doc- 
ton  to  convict  the  monk  outright.  But^not  at  all. 
Are  these  books  of  your  writing  ?  Yes.  Will  you 
retract  them.'  No!  Well,  begone!  There's  the 
whole  history.  Deluded  Germans. .  .  .  how  childishly 
we  act ! — ^how  we  are  doped  and  defrauded  by  Rome  ! 
Let  the  Jews  sing  their  Yo !  Yo  I  Yo  !  But  a  pass- 
over  is  coming  for  us  also,  and  then  we  will  sing  halhs* 
lujah  If  We  must  keep  silence  and  endure  for  a  short 
time.  *  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and 
aoain  a  littlo  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,'  said  Jesus 
Unrist.  I  trust  I  may  say  the  same.  Farewell. — I 
command  you  all  to  the'  Eternal.  May  He  preserve  in 
Christ  your  nndentanding  and  your  faith,  from  the  at 
tacks  of  the  wolves  and  dragons  of  Rome.    Amen." 

AfUr  writing  this  rather  mysterious  letter,  Luther 
immediately  set  out  for  Friedberg,  sic  leagues  from 
Frankfort.  Time,  in  fact,  pressed.  On  the  following 
morning  he  again  collecteid  his  thoughts,  and  resolved 
once  more  to  address  Gharlea  the  Fifth.  He  was  un- 
wiUinff  to  appiar  in  the  light  of  a  euilty  rebel.  In  his 
letter  be  explamed  cleariy  the  obedience  the  Christian 
owes  to  the  king— end  that  which  is  due  to  God — and 
the  pomt  at  which  the  former  must  give  place  to  the  lat- 
ter. As  we  read  Luther's  letter,  we  are  involuntarily  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  the  greatest  autocrat  of  modem 
**  My  dominion  ends  where  that  of  ccmdenet 


etem^lilW    Siib|Mtioii 
,  ani  Aottll^ltaaered. 
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*'Ood  is  my  witness,  who  knoweth  the  thoughto," 
said  LudMr,  ''that  I  am  ready  with  all  my  heart  to 

•  teiiw  rxeaads  gasscnet.    (MstbssioB,  p.  alTJ 

t  Aber  Chriftos  macnt  dn  Looh  detain.  (L  0pp.  (L.) 
zvii.  W8.) 

t  mnlftierherrliehsn  gvoMsa  Tsg  efaer  voim  Bade  d«r 
Walt.  (p.  96.) 

%  Ef  nraiian  die  Jaden  einnal  sfngen  lo,  lo,  lo  !  . . .  (L. 
Xpp.  i.  MO.)  Ths  iboBts  of  the  Jews  at  the  cmciftxion  are 
here  taken  to  represent  the  triamphaiit  longtof  the  pertisant 
ef  Fmry  oa  the  downlaU  of  Lather :  bot  the  Refermer  bean 
at  a  dManoe  the  haUeli^iaha  of  deUverance. 

I  Napoleon  to  thaPwUstentdepattas  after  Mi  asoesslon  to 


obey  yonr  Majesty  throosh  good  or  evil  I 
or  in  death,  with  no  one  ezceptiout  aave'^ 
Grod,  by  which  man  liveth.'  'In  all^th 
life  my  6delfty  shall  be  unahaken,  for,  in  1 
gain  has  nothing  to  do  with  salvation.   ^ 
irary  to  the  will  of  God,  thar  man  shoula  b^  i 
man  in  that  which  pertains  to  etetn^li%.* 
in  spiriMUs  is  a  real  worship,  ani  fRoull^ll 
only  to^the  Creator."*  ^* 

Lutner  also  wrote  in  GemMo  a  lette^U 
It  was  nearly  to  the  same  enlct,  Ad 
what  had  uken  pla^  at  Worms.  This  j 
several  times  transcribed  ana circolatAtjfroa|Lot}t  the 
£mpire,  excitinfl  everywhere,  says  OBhuua,  JjjKeeU 
ings  of  the  peojne  agaiSt  |he  Emperor,  AiHi,M[  opoer 
ranks  of  the  (^irgy.t  ^         •    ^"     ^ 

Early  the  /Mowing  morning,  Luther  wro^Jv  note  to 
Spalatin,  encloeing  in  it  the  two^tten  heAad  fritten 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  sent  back  to  Wonns  the 
herald,  Sturm,  who  had  been  gained  to  the  caase  of  the 
Gospel.  Embracing  him,  he  parted  from  him,  and  eeft 
out  for  Gronberg. 

On  the  Tuesday,  when  he  was  within  two  leagaes 
distance  from  Hirschfeld,  he  was  met  by  the  chaocel- 
lor  to  the  prince-abbot  of  the  city,  who  bad  come  out 
to  welcome  him.  Soon  after  appeared  a  troop  of  hmae- 
men,  headed  by  the  abbot.  The  latter  dismouabed, 
Luther  stepped  from  hia  wagon.  The  prince  and  the 
Reformer  embraced,  and  entered  Hirschfeld  togethes. 
The  senate  received  them  at  the  gatea.t  Thus,4iigni- 
taries  of  the  church  opened  their  arms  to  a  monk  whooa 
the  pope  had  anathematised,  and  the  higher  clasaeadid 
honour  to  a  man  whom  tho  emperor  had  placed  under 
ban  of  the  empire. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  we  shall  be 
at  church,"  said  the  prince,  rising  from  the  repeat  to 
which  he  had  invited  the  Reformer.  He  insisted  os 
his  occupying  his  own  apartment.  The  following  day 
Luther  preached,  and  the  prince-abbot  and  his  smte  a^ 
tended  the  sermon. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  Luther  reached  Eiaenacb, 
the  scene  of  his  childhood.  All  his  acquaintance  in  tho 
place  came  round  him,  and  entreated  him  to  preach  ;. 
and  the  following  day  they  escorted  him  to  church.  Up- 
on this  the  curate  appeaml,  attended  by  a  notary  and 
witnesses.  He  stepped  forward,  trembling  between 
fear  of  losing  his  appointment  and  of  opposing  the 
energetic  man  before  him.  **  I  must  proteef,"  said  ho^ 
at  last,  with  embarrassment,  **  against  the  liberty  yoa 
are  about  to  take."  Luther  ascelided  the  polpit,  and 
a  voice  which,  three-and-twenty  yean  before  bad  sung 
in  the  streets  of  that  aame  town  for  a  morsel  of  bread*, 
proclsiroed  through  the  vaulted  roofs  of  its  venerable 
church,  the  word  which  was  beginning  to  agiute  the 
world.  The  aermon  being  over,  the  curate  stepped  u^ 
to  Luther.  He  held  in  his  haiid  the  record  drawn  up 
by  the  notary,  and  ragulariy  witnessed,  to  protect  the- 
curate  from  dismissal.  **  I  aak  yoor  pardon,"  said  he,, 
humbly ;  '*  I  take  thie  coorae  from  fear  of  the  tynato 
that  oppreee  the  church.'*^ 

And  truly  thore  was  ground  for  apprehension.  A^ 
fain  at  Worms  had  changed  their  aspect; -and  Ajean- 
der  reigned  paramount  ^  The  only  proepect  for  Lu- 
ther ia  baniahment,'*  wrote  Frederic  to  Ins  bfodier, 
Duke  John,  "  nothing  can  aave  him.  If  God  nermite 
me  to  see  you  again,  I  shall  have  stnoge  thtnga  to 

•  Nan  ea  fides  et  submiaiio  piowrie  est  vera  ilia  latiiaet 

•doraUo  Dei (L.  Epp.  L  fi02.) 

\  Per  chalconraphot  maltiplicata  «t  in  popaloa  diseena  osl 
eaepislola. . . .  Cotari  autem  et  olerieis  ediosi  poMiltfe,  iMhi 
(Coohleiu.p.».) 
'  Senatmt  intra  portas  not  eaceepit    (L.  £pp.  ii.  6.) 
HawmtertaoMnaBBaasBU  .  .  ebMotomtyimBaofOBeo 
M.   (LKpp.tt.«) 
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tbe  JDieii,  aud  ibe  inferior  pnnces  fol 

pie.  ^Deemin^  i^nopossible  to  avei 

pioferrd^  jplillapr  unwiaeljr,  to  quit 

.  SpaniaroSfltaffans,  ^nd  the  most  uUrt 


It  only  Annas  apd  Caiaphaa,  bot  Pilate 

ave  conspired  against  bim."    Frederic 

§to  tpAlon^  his  stay,  and,  accordingly, 

iltedVortna,  as  did  the  elector  palatine.  Tbe  Elec- 

jiV'Af^il^a^  of  Co|pgne  also  took  bis  departure  from 

tbe  fiiei,  and,  tbe  inferior  princes  followed  tbe  exam- 

*"       ••*•    •  ^^gjl  Qj^  blow,  they 

quit  the  place.    The 

. ,^ J  uUrartnontan^f  the 

Qemytlgiribces,  ^alone  ippiained. 

T|ui  Aleandev  wa#  master  of  the  6eld.  He  pre- 
senfi^  l^^'ltf  ^  rous^  draught  of  an  edict,  intend- 
to  serve  is  ajn^l  for  that  the  Diet  was  about  to  pub- 
lish ^ftnst  ihe  monk.  The^rpduclion  of  the  nuncio* 
pleasely }ho  incensed  emg|ror.  He  assembled  the 
i]ftmber\«T  the  Die*  still  at  Worms,  m  his  counciU 
cbamber,  1^  read  to  them  Aleandefs  p^r,  which,  a^ 
'  Pallavicini  informs  «,  was  approved  by  all  present.  ^ 

On  the  following  day,  whicn  was  a  public  festival, 
the  emperor  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  attended  by  the 
noble*  of  his  court  The  service  being  gone  through, 
a  crowd  of  persons  thronged  the  interior,  when  Alean- 
der,  clothea  in  the  insignia  of  his  order,  approached 
Charles.*  He  held  in  his  hand  two  copies  oi  the  edict 
against  Luther,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  German, 
and,  kneeUng  before  his  Imperial  Msjesty,  he  peti- 
tioned Charles  to  affix  to  it  his  signature,  and  the  seal 
of  the  empire.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  sacrifice 
had  just  been  offered,  when  the  incense  filled  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  hymn  was  reverberatbg  in  the  vaulted 
roofs,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Ood, 
that  the  seal  was  to  be  set  to  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  of  Rome.  The  emperor,  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.f  took  a  pen,  and  attached  his  signature  to 
the  edict.  Aleander  withdrew  in  triumph,  an^  instant- 
ly sent  the  decree  to  the  printer,  and  thence  to  every 
part  of  Christendom.!  This  result  of  Roman  Diplo- 
macy had  cost  no  small  pains  to  the  p«pacy.  We  learn 
from  Pallavicini  himself,  that  the  edict,  though  dated 
the  8th  of  May,  was  written  and  signed  some  days 
later,  but  ante-dated,  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  appear 
sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the  whole  Diet. 

**  We,  Charles  the  Fifth,*'  dec,  said  the  emperor, 
*<  to  the  Electors,  Princes,  Prelates,  and  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come. 

The  Almifihty  having  confided  to  us,  for  the  defence 
of  our  holy  faith,  more  extensive  dominion  and  rule 
than  He  hath  given  to  any  of  our  predecessors,  we  pur- 
pose to  employ  all  our  powers  to  preserve  our  lioly  em- 
pire from  being  polluted  by  any  heresy. 

"  The  Augustine  monk,  Martin  Luther,  regardless 
of  our  exhortations,  has  madly  attacked  the  holy  church, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  it  by  writings  full  of  blas- 
nbemy.  lie  has  shamefully  villified  the  unalterable 
Jaw  of  holy  marriage ;  be  has  laboured  to  incite  the 
laity  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  priests,^ 
and,  defying  all  authority,  has  incessantly  excited  the 
people  to  revolt,  schism,  war,  murder,  theft,  incendi- 
arism, and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Christian  faith 
.  ,  .  In  a  word,  and  passing  over  many  other  evil  in- 
tentions, this  being,  who  is  no  man,  but  Satan  himself, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  man  in  a  monk's  hood,||  has 
collected,  in  one  offensive  mass,  all  the  worst  heresies 
of  former  afis»  adding  bis  ovni  to  the  number. 

*'  We  have,  therefore,  dismissed  from  our  presence 
this  Lutber,  whom  all  reasonable  men  coont  a  mad- 


rlB  teMlo  adesMt .  .  .  psoessrit  ilU 

AtosBder.    (Pslla^einl,  i.  in.) 
tFtMiTiaduMTnltn.  (FaUaTloi]il,l.lSS.) 
IBtndiqiMpsrvaljrate.   (Ibid.) 
(Due Hbide in dcrPrisrter Blvt ta waschsn.  L. Oppw  (L.) 

I  NIsM  ste  Mensoh,  soiidem  ala  dsr  bos^  rsiadiii  Oertalt 
iMss  Msnschsa  ait  smwaomasaer  MoaoMttsa    .  .  (Ibil) 


man,  or  possessed  by  the  devil ;  and  it  is  our  inten- 
tion that  so  soon  as  the  term  of  his  safe-conduct  is  ez« 
pired,  effectual  measures  be  forthwith  taken  to  put  9t 
stop  to  his  fury. 

"  For  this  end,  and  on  pam  of  incurring  the  penalty 
of  treason,  we  hereby  forbid  you  to  receive  the  said 
Luther  from  the  moment  when  the  saidierm  is  expired, 
or  to  harbour,  or  to  give  him  meat  or  drink,  or  by  word 
or  act,  publicly  or  in  private,  to  aid  or  i||t  him.  Wa 
further  enjoin  you  to  seize^r  cause  him  to  be  seized, 
wherever  be  may  be,  and  to  bring  him  before  us  with- 
out delay,  or  hold  him  in  durance  until  you  s\|^ll  bo 
informed  how  to  deal  with  him,  and  have  received  tha* 
reward  due  to  voup  co-operation  in  this  holy  work. 

**  As  to  his  adherents,  you  we  enjoined  to  seize  npon 
them,  putting  them  down  and  confiscating  their  pro- 
per||. 

"Touching  his  writings,  seeing  that  the  best  of  food 
is  held  in  horror,  by  all  men,  when  the  leut  poison  ie 
mixei  therewith,  how  much  more  should  such  writings, 
wherein  the  main  object  is  a  mortal  venom,  be  not 
merely  rejected,  but  destroyed  T  You  will,  therefore, 
bum,  or  in  other  ways  utterly  destroy  them. 

**  As  to  the  authors,  poets,  printers,  painters,  yend-^ 
ers,  or  purchasers,  of  caricatures  or  placards  a^inat. 
the  pope  or  the  church,  you  are  enjoined  to  seize  odp 
their  persons  and  property,  and  deal  with  them  as  majf 
seem  fit. 

*'  And  if  any  one,  whatever  may  be  his  ranK  thoald 
dare  to  act  contrary  to  this  decree  of  our  Imperial 
Majesty,  we  command  that  he  be  placed  under  tho 
ban  of  the  empire. 

**  Let  each  one  observe  this  decree." 

Such  was  the  edict  signed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Worms.  It  was  more  than  a  Roman  bull,  which, 
though  issued  in  Itelyi  might  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  Germany.  The  emperor  himself  had  spoken, 
and  the  Diet  had  ratified  the  decree.  The  whole  body 
of  Romanists  shouted  for  joy.  "  The  tragedv  is  over," 
exclaimed  they.  **  For  my  part,*'  said  Alphonao  Val- 
dez,  a  Spaniard  of  Charles's  court,  *'  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  not  the  last  act,  but  the  beginning.'**  Valdes 
clearly  perceived  that  the  movement  was  m  the  church, 
the  people,  the  age  ;  and  that  were  Luther  to  fall,  hie 
cause  would  not  perish  with  him.  But  none  coqld 
help  seeing  the  imminent  and  inevitable  danf^er  in  whieh 
the  Reformer  was  placed,  and  the  superstitions  mul- 
titude were  impressed  by  a  feeling  of  horror  at  tho 
thought  of  that  incarnate  Satan,  whom  the  empevof 
pointed  to  as  clothed  with  a  monk's  habit. 

The  man  against  whom  the  mighty  ones  of  this  earth 
were  thus  forgine  their  thunderbolts— on  leaving  th» 
pulpit  of  Eisenach,  endeavoured  to  muster  resomtioii 
to  take  leave  of  some  of  his  dearest  friends.  He  de- 
cided not  to  take  the  road  to  Gotha  and  Erfurth,  but  to 
proceed  by  way  of  the  village  of  Mora,  the  birth-plaea 
of  his  father,  in  order  onco  more  to  see  his  grandmo- 
ther (who  died  four  months  afierward,)  and  to  visit  hio 
uncle,  Henry  Luther,  and  some  other  relatione* 
Schorff,  Jonas,  and  Suaven  set  out  for  Wittemberg; 
Lather  entered  his  wagon,  accompanied  by  Amadora, 
andplunged  into  the  forest  of  Thuringen.t 

That  same  evening  he  arrived  in  £o  villsge  of  hm 
fathers.    The  aged  peasant  pressed  to  her  heart  that 

Sandson  who  had  dared  to  confront  tbe  emperor  and 
e  pope.  Luther  passed  the  following  day  with  hie 
relations,  joyfully  contrasting  its  sweet  tranqiulUty  with 
the  turinoil  of  Worms.  The  next  day  he  agaUi  sat  out 
in  company  with  Amsdoiff  and  his  brother  James.  It 
was  in  tbMO  secloded  spots  that  the  Reformer's  fata 
was  on  tha  paint  of  being  dacidad.    Thay  siditad  tba 

(P.lfart7iteE|v.|L4U.> 
I  sylvan  peofcotas.  JJLM^^iLU 
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woods  of  Thuringen,  taking  tlie  path  that  leads  to 
Walierabausen.  As  the  wagon  waa  paaaing  a  narrow 
defile  near  tlie  ruined  church  of  Gliabsch,  a  ahort  die- 
(moce  from  the  castle  of  Altenatein,  suddenly  a  noiae 
waa  heard*  and  in  a  moment,  five  horsemen,  masked 
and  armed  fi(pm  head  to  foot,  fell  upon  them.  Hia 
brother  James,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  assail* 
•nts,  jumped  from  ihe  wagon,  and  fled  as  faat  as  he 
could  without  utteriig  a  word.  The  driver  would 
have  resisted.  "  Stop,"  ^ried  a  hoarae  voice,  and  in- 
auntiv  one  df  the  aUacking  party  threw  him  to  the 
eartir*  Another  of  the  roaaka  grasped  Amsdorflf,  and 
held  him  fast.  While  thia  wasd9ing,  the  three  horse* 
men  laid  hold. on  Luther,  maintaining  profound  ailence. 
They  forced  him  to  a%ht,  and  throwing  a  knight** 
cloak  ovur  hia  shoulders,  set  him  on  a  M  horse  that 


:t' 


let  go  Amsdorflf  and  the  wagoner,  and  the  whole  five 
•prane  into  their  aaddles.  One  dropped  his  cap,  but 
they  did  not  stop  to  recover  it ;  and  in  the  twmkling 
of  an  eye,  the  party  and  their  priaoner  were  Jost  in  the 
thick  gloom  of  the  foreat.  At  first  (hey  took  the  di- 
lection  of  Broderode ;  but  they  rapidly  changed  their 
route,  and,  without  quitting  the  foreat,  rode  first  in  one 
direction,  and  then  in  another,  turning  their  horaea*  feet 
to  baflle  any  attempt  to  track  their  course.  Luther, 
little  used  to  ridmg,  was  soon  overcome  with  fatigue. -f 
Hia  guides  permitted  him  to  atop  for  a  few  instants. 
He  rested  on  the  earth  beside  a  beech  tree,  and  drank 
some  water  from  a  spring  which  still  beara  hia  name. 
His  brother  Jainea,  continuing  hia  flight  from  the  acene 
af  the  rencounter,  reached  Walterahausen  that  evening. 
The  driver,  hastily  throwing  himself  into  the  wagon, 
io  which  AmsdorfThad  already  mounted,  galloped  hia 
horae  at  full  speed,  and  conducted  .Luther*a  fneod  to 
Witiomberg  At  Walterahausen,  at  Wiuemberg,  in 
the  open  country,  the  villagea  and  towna  on  the  route, 
the  news  spread  that  Luther  waa  carried  oflT.  Some 
rejoiced  at  the  report,  but  the  greater  number  were 
atrvck  with  astonishment  and  indiffnaiion— and  soon  a 
cry  of  grief  resoimdod  throughout  Germany — *<  Lotber 
has  fallen  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies  !" 

After  the  stirring  conflict  that  Luther  had  been  cal- 
led to  susuin.  it  had  pleaaed  God  that  he  ahould  be 
transferred  to  a  place  of  repose  and  peace.  Ailer 
raising  him  on  the  dszxiing  stage  of  Worms,  where  all 
the  energies  of  the  Reformer's  aool  had  been  roused 
to  their  highest  pitch,  God  bad  prepared  for  him  the 
obscure  and  lowly  refuge  of  a  prison.  He  draws  from 
the  deepest  obscurity  the  frail  instruments  by  which 
He  designs  to  bring  mighty  things  to  pass  ;  and  then 
when  He  had  suffered  them  to  shine  for  a  while  on  an 
illumined  atage,  He  dismiaaes  them  again  to  obacu- 
rity.  l*he  Kefurmation  waa  to  be  brought  about  by 
other  stops  than  violent  struggles  or  public  tribunala. 
Not  thus  does  the  leaven  penetrate  the  body  of  the 
people — the  spirit  of  God  seeks  atiller  channels. 
The  man  whom  the  champions  of  Rome  were  piteoualy 
persecuting,  was  to  disappear  for  a  time  from  the 
trorld.  It  was  needful  that  his  personal  greatnoMs 
•liould  be  hidden  in  shade,  that  the  revolution  then  ac- 
complishing might  not  bear  the  impreas  of  one  man. 
It  was  fit  that  the  man  ahould  be  put  aside  that  God 
tlone  might  remain,  to  move  by  oia  spirit  over  the 

*  Di^toquo  in  solum  anriga  at  Teitarato.  (Pallav.  i.  1S3.) 
f  Lougo  itluere,  novas  sques,  feasos.  (L,  Epp.  ii.  3,) 


abyaa,  whorsin  the  darkneaa  of  Ihe  mU 
sinking,  and  to  aay,  '*  Let  ^heio  he  ^l^y|^  <>rim 
that  there  might  be  light.  *    ^  ^^  •«  C 

The  ahadea  of  evening  cloaing  in,  and  DdflBebki^ 
able  to  obacrve  their  track,  Luihefs  rnamt^  ch»ofm 
their  roots.  It  waa  nearly  eleven  9*clock'  at  night 
when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  4bilL*.  Tho^ore— 
alowly  climbed  the  ateep  aacent.  On  t\$  aommit  alood 
an  rfkieot  fortreaa,  on  every  aido.  bu(  t^t  by  which 
they  approached  it,  anrroundaj^  by  the  Ralkofioreato 
which  clothe  the  moimtaina  of  Thuringen^     • 

It  waa  to  the  lofty  and  isolated  emile^omfmrtburg^ 
where  the  ancient  Ijatidsravea  iD%arlier  iiM^  had 
fixed  their  retnat,  th^  Luther  waa  thns  M  The 
bolu  were  drawn  back,  lis  ironware  fell,  the  fa^ea  gn- 

_. cloaed,  ihe#oformer  pasaed  the  tbreah^,  <«od  Iho 

they  had  with  them.     Thia  done,  the  two  other  Ikaakai  doora  were  closed  upon  him.    He  disitfounted  in  an 


inner  conrt.  One  of  the  horaemlb,  Burkard  von  Hund, 
lord  of  Altenateio,  then  left  him.  Another,  John  ¥oa 
Berlepach,  provost  of  Wartburg,  conducted  him  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  found  a  knight'a  garment  and 
aword.  The  three  othera  followed,  and  took  away  has 
ecclesiaatical  habit,  attiring  him  in  the  knightly  dnas 
prepared  for  him,  and  enjoining  him  to  let  hia  beard 
and  hair  grow,*  that  no  one  in  the  caalle  might  know 
who  he  waa.  The  attendants  of  the  caatle  of  Wart- 
burg, were  to  know  the  priaoner  only  by  the  name  of 
knight  George.  Luther  acarcely  recognized  himself 
under  hia  aingular  meumorphoaia.!  I^ft  at  length  to 
hia  meditations,  he  had  leisure  to,  revolve  the  extraor- 
dinary events  that  had  befallen  him  at  Worma,  the  an- 
certain  future  that  awaited  him,  and  hia  new  and  strange 
abode.  From  the  narrow  windowa  of  his  turret,  hia 
eye  diacovered  the  dark,  untrodden,  and  boundlosa 
forest  which  surrounded  bim.  **  It  waa  there,"  saya 
Mathesios,  his  friend  and  biographer,  **  that  Luther  was 
shut  in,  like  St.  Paul  in  his  prison  at  Rome.*' 

Frederic  von  Thon,  Philip  Feilitaqh,  and  Spalatin,  in 
a  confidential  conversation  with  Luther,  by  order  of 
the  Elector,  had  not  disguised  from  bim  that  hia  liberty 
would  be  aaofificed  to  the  anger  of  Charlea,  and  of  the 
pope.^  Yet  thia  forced  abduction  waa  ao  involved  in 
mystery,  that  Frederic  himself  waa  for  a  long  time  ig- 
norant «if  the  place  where  Luther  was  concealed.  The 
grief  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  Reformation 
continued.  Spring  passed  away;  aummec,  autumn, 
winter,  succeeded — ^the  sun  had  run  its  annual  course, 
and  the  walla  of  the  Wartburg  atill  held  their  prisoner. 
Truth  had  been  placed  und^sr  interdict  by  the  German 
diet ;  and  ita  defender,  immured  in  a  fortreaa,  waa  no 
longer  on  the  atage  of  eventa ;  and  even  the  faM  that 
bad  overUken  him  was  unknown.  Aleander  waa  all 
confidence,  and  the  Reformation  appeared  lost .  .  .  but 
God  reigns !  and  the  blow  which  aeemed  to  bring  to 
nothing  the  cauae  of  the  gospel,  will  but  serve  to 
rescue  ita  undaunted  aervant,  and  diffuae  far  and  wide 
the  radiance  of  faith. 

I«et  ua  leave  Luther  a  captive  in  Germany,  on  the  ^ 
heights  of  the  Wartbur|[,  and  let  ua  aee  what  God  waa 
then  bringing  to  pasa  m  other  countriea  of  Cbriaten- 
dora. 

*  Hora  fehaa  nnd«olm&  ad  aaanaioneai  nMtis  pelveBa  in  te- 
nebrii.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  8.) 

t  Exatus  vestlbos  mda  et  equestribns  iadntns,  eaiaam  et 
barbam  ntttriens . . .  fL.  £pp.ii.  7.) 

t  Cum  ipse  mejamdudum  non  Bovarim.    (OM,) 

S  Saokaadorf,  p.  869. 
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BOOK  VIII. 


THE  SWISS.— 1484—1622. 


At  the  period  when  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Wormt 
iiM  ennooQced,  t  steadily  pro^reMiYe  moTement  was 
begiDning  to  intnifest  itself  in  the  qniet  TtUeys  of 
SwitlcerUiid.  To  the  voieea  which  were  imised  in  the 
plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sazony,  responded  from 
the  moanuins  df  Switaerlsod  the  hold  ▼oices  of  iu 
priests  and  herdsmen,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  mar- 
tie]  citiee.  The  panisans  b(  Rome,  in  their  sodden 
^rm,  ezeiaimed  atoad  that  a  rest  and  fdmidable  con- 
spincy  was  everywhere  forming  against  the  chnrch. 
The  friends  of  the  (gospel  joyfally  replied,  that  ae  in 
spring-time  the  breath  of  life  is  felt  from  the  sea  shore 
to  the  monntain  top,  so  the  spirit  of  God  wae  now 
melting  the  ice  of  a  long  winter  in  oYory  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  clothing  with  verdure  and  fiowera  the 
most  seekided  valleys,  and  the  most  steep  and  barren 
neks.  Germany  did  not  comronnicate  the  light  of 
troth  to  Switxerland — Swiuerland  to  France— France 
to  England ;  all  these  lands  received  it  from  Qod ; 
iaat  as  no  one  region  transnrita  the  light  to  another, 
W  the  same  orb  of  splendour  diapenaee  it  direct  to 
the  earth.  Raised  far  above  men,  Christ,  the  Day.*St8r 
liom  on  high,  vras,  it  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
as  at  the  nrst  introdoetion  of  the  gospel,  the  divine 
Bonree  whence  came  the  light  of  the  world.  One  and 
the  same  doctrine  soddenly  established  itaelf  in  the 
I6th  century,  at  the  domestic  hearths,  and  in  the  places 
of  worship  of  nationa  the  most  diatant  and  diseimiJar. 
It  was  because  the  same  spirit  was  every  where  present, 
prodncing  the  same  faith. 

The  Reformation  in  Germaoy*  and  that  in  Switier- 
land,  demonstrate  this  truth.  Zwinale  did  not  com- 
manicate  with  Luther.  Donbtlese  there  wae  a  bond 
of  union  between  both  these  men ;  bat  we  mnel  seek 
it  above  this  earth.  He  who  gave  the  tmdi  from  hea- 
ven to  L«ither,  gave  it  to  Zwiiwle.  TMrcommonidh 
was  in  Ooi.  "  I  began,"  said  Zwingle»  *«  to  praach 
the  gospel  in  the  year  of  grace,  1516-^hat  is,  at  a 
tfane  wiran  the  name  of  Lather  had  never  been  heard 
among  these  countries.  It  was  not  from  Lather  that 
I  leaned  the  doctrine  of  Christ— it  was  from  God's 
word.  If  Lather  preached  Christ,  he  doee  ae  I  do : 
that  is  all.''* 

But  while  the  several  Reformationa  derived  from 
the  same  spirit  a  comprehensive  unKy— they  also  bore 
various  peculiar  features  derived  from  the  difierent 
populations  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  wrought. 

We  have  already  lightly  sketched  the  sUta  of  Swit- 
lerland  at  the  penod  of  the  Reformation*  We  vrill 
add  but  a  few  words.  In  Germany  the  principle  of 
monarchy  prevailed.  In  Switieriand  the  democratic 
principle  prevailed.  In  Germany  the  Reformation  had 
to  struggle  against  the  authority  of  princes— in  Swit- 
ieriand against  the  vrill  of  the  people.  A  popular 
assembly,  more  readily  swayed  than  a  single  individoal, 
is  more  hasty  in  its  decisions.  The  victory  over  papal 
rule,  which,  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  cost  years,  required, 
on  the  Swiss  bank,  hot  a  few  months,  or  even  days. 

In  Germany  the  person  of  Lather  rises  majeetically 
amid  the  Saxon  population ;  he  seems  almost  alone  in 
his  attacks  on  tiie  Roman  Colossus ;  and  wherever 

"  *  .  .  .  M16,  eo  icilicflt  tsnmon,  qmm  LvtiMri  aosiflD  In 
asilflsragionibet  taanditum  sdhoo  efst. . .  dootriasa  ChriMi 
BSD  a  Lttth«K>,i«d  sxTsrbo  Dd  didici.  (ZwInfUl  Opera 
'  "   *     »et  fiGhnltesM^Taxicivoii.  9f«,sra.) 


the  battle  ra^,  we  distingaish  his  lofty  figure  on  th^ 
field  of  conflict.  Luther  is,  as  il  were,  the  monarch  of 
the  change  which  is  effected — In  Switserland  the  con- 
test is  begun,  st  one  and  the  same  time  in  several 
cantona ;  there  is  a  confederation  of  reformers  ;  their 
veiy  number  surprises  us.  Doobtlees  one  head  is  seea 
above  the  reat  but  no  one  commands — ii  is  a  repol^ 
I  lean  magistracy,  to  which  all  eome,  bearing  the  necn- 
liar  featores  of  their  origin.  We  have  Witismbachy 
Zwifigle,  Capito,  Heller,  (Ecolampadius,  Oswald  My- 
coniiSs,  Leo  Juda,  Farell,  Calvin ;  it  is  at  Glaris,  at 
Bale,  at  Zurich,  at  Berne,  at  Neufchatel,  at  Geneva, 
at  Lucerne,  at  Schaffhausen,  at  Appensel,  at  Saial 
Gall,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisona.  In  the  Geiw 
man  Reformation  but  one  suge  is  seen,  and  thai 
uniform  and  level,  like  the  face  of  the  land ;  but  in 
Switzerland  the  Reformation  appears  broken,  like  the 
coantry  itself,  by  its  thousand  hills.  Every  valley  has 
its  own  hour  of  awakening,  and  every  monntain  top 
ita  own  radianee. 

A  calamitous  .period  had  ensued  to  the  Swiss  people 
since  their  exploits  againat  the  Dukes  of  Bifrgundy. 
Europe,  having  learned  the  suength  of  their  arms,  had 


drawn  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  depnv 
of  their  independence,  by  making  them  arbiters  in  the 
fieU  of  battle  of  the  foitanee  of  her  atatee.  The  hand 
of  the  Swiss  peasant  turned  a  sword  against  the  bresal 
of  his  countryman  in  the*  plaina  of  Italy  and  Fnoce» 
while  foreign  intrigoee  were  spreading  discord  and  en- 
vy in  those  Alpine  meadows,  ao  long  the  abode  of  eiae- 
plicity  and  peace.  Tempted  by  golden  bribes,  i 
workmen,  and  eervants,  quitted,  by  atealth,  the  eh 
of  the  monntain  jpaatoree  to  tread  the  banka  of  the 
Rhone,  or  of  the  Po.  Swiss  unity  hsd  yielded  to  th« 
gradual  progreea  of  mules  laden  with  soid.  The  Re- 
iormatioii— for,  in  Switieriand,  the  Reformation  had 
its  polHieal  aspect— proposed  to  re-eetablish  the  ooity 
and  primitive  virtue  of  the  cantons.  Iu  first  call  vvaa, 
that  the  people  shooM  tear  in  pieces  the  nets  of  forein 
lures,  and,  with  one  heart,  embiace  each  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  Croes.  Bat  its  generous  desire  waa  un- 
heeded ;  Rome,  long  need  to  recruit  in  the  Swiea  val- 
leya,  the  bleod  she  lavished  in  the  strife  for  power, 
arose  indignantly.  She  exeited  the  Swiss  against  their 
own  contrymen ;  and  passions,  till  then  anknowo,  la- 
cerated the  bosom  of  the  nation. 

Switzerland  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation.  The 
Swiss  were,  it  is  true,  remarkable  for  a  eimplicity  and 
credulity  which  were  subjecU  of  ridicule  to  the  cunniMP 
Italians ;  bot  they  were  also  considered  to  be,  of  aO 
natione,  the  most  stained  by  incontinency.  AstrBl»« 
gers  ascribed  this  to  the  constellstions*— philosephei* 
to  the  temperament  of  theee  indomitable  people  aw 
rslists  to  the  principles  of  the  Swiss,  who  counted  de- 
ceit, onkhMlness,  and  calumny,  sins  of  deeper  dye  thoa 
unchastity.t  Marrisge  was  forbidden  to  the  priesle ; 
bat  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fiod  one  who  lived 
in  true  celibacy.  Often  they  were  enjoined  to  behave 
themselves,  not  chastely — but  prudently.  This  ym» 
one  of  the  first  disorders  which  the  Reformation  op* 
posed.  It  is  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  glimmermge 
of  the  new  light  that  was  dawning  in  the  Alpe. 

•  IPRn.  Uelwitische  KirshSD  OsaebMbte,  ill.  981. 
t  Sodomitii  mslies  eiit  in  die  JadioU,  qoam  rsmm  vsl  hone* 
"  •a.deaBBoJuWtao.) 


rii  ablatoribttSL    (BemiaarUa,  < 
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THE  H£EU)SMAN'S  FAMILT^YOUNO  ULRICH. 


#* 


TowBid  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  centoTy,  two  pfl- 
grimt  peoetnted  from  St.  Gall,  in  the  direction  of  the 
moantains  soatbward  of  that  ancient  monastery,  and 
reached  an  aninhabited  valley,  ten  leagues  in  extent.* 
This  Talley  is,  on  the  north,  separated  from  the  ciynton 
of  Appeozel  by  the  lofty  moantains  of  the  Sentis,  the 
Sommerigkopf,  and  the  Old  Man.  Southward,  the 
Knhfirsten,  with  its  seven  peaks,  rises  between  it  and 
the  Wallenses,  Sargane,  and  the  Grisons.  Toward 
the  east,  the  valley  lies  open  to  the  rays  of  the  rising 
snn,  displaying  in  the  distance  the  magnificent  prospect 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  two  pilgrims,  arriving  at 
the  source  of  a  small  stream,  the  Thur,  erected  there 
two  cells.  By  slow  degrees,  thinly-scattered  habita- 
tions appeared :  and,  on  the  most  elevated  site,  SO  10 
feet  above  the  lake  of  Zurich,  there  arose,  around  a 
little  church,  a  village,  called  Wildktau,  or  the  WiUr 
house,  on  which  now  depend  two  hamlets,  Lisighaus, 
or  Elisabeth's  house,  and  Sbonenboden.  On  those 
elevated  spou,  the  earth  does  not  yield  its  fruits.  A 
green  sward  of  Alpine  freshness  clothes  the  whole  val- 
1^,  ascending  the  sides  of  mounuins,  above  which, 
enormous  rocks  rise,  in  savage  grandeur,  toward  hea- 
ven. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  charch«  near  Lisig- 
haus, beside  a  footway  leading  to  the  pastores  beyond 
the  river,  there  still  stands  a  solitary  hoase.  Tradition 
informs  us,  that  the  wood  required  for  the  building  was 
felled  on  the  very  spot  it  occupies.!  It  has  everjr  ap- 
pearance of  remote  antiquity.  The  walls  are  thin — 
the  windows  are  composed  of  small  round  panes— the 
roof  is  formed  of  shingles,  loaded  with  stones  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  canying  them  away.  In  front  gnshes  a 
limpid  stream. 

There  lived  in  this  house,'  toward  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  man  named  Zwinj^le,  amman  or 
bailiff  of  the  village.  The  family  of  Zwmgle  or  Zwin- 
eU  was  ancient,  and  in  great  esteem  among  the  dwel- 
len  on  these  mountains.t  Bertbolomew,  the  bailiff's 
brother,  first  curate  of  the  parish,  and,  in  1487,  dean 
of  Wesen,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  reptation  in  the  district.^ 
The  wife  of  the  amman  of  Wildhaus,  Msrgsret  Meili, 
whose  brother,  John,  was  afterward  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Pischingen,  in  Thoigovia,  bad  already  borne 
him  two  sons,  Henry  and  Klaus,  when,  on  new  year's 
day,  1484,  just  seven  weeks  from  the  birth  of  Luther, 
a  third  son,  who  was  afterward  named  Ulrich,  saw  the 
light  in  this  soUUry  chalet.||  Five  other  eons,  John, 
Wolfgang,  Bartholomew,  Jamee,  and  Andrew,  and  one 
daughter,  added  to  the  strength  of  this  Alpine  family. 
Not  a  man  in  the  neighbouring  coontiy  was  more  re- 
ipeeted  than  the  bailii;  Zwingle.ir  His  character,  his 
cilice,  and  his  numerous  progeny,  made  him  the  pairi- 
aveh  of  theee  hills.  He,  as  well  as  his  sons,  led  a  shep- 
herd's life,  ^oon  as  the  eariy  days  of  May  arrived  to 
cheer  the  mountains,  the  fathcar  and  his  sons  set  out 
with  their  flocks  for  the  pastures ;  ascending,  as  the 
season  advanced,  from  station  to  station,  and  attaining 
the  loftiest  summita  of  the  Alpe  toward  Uie  end  of  July. 
Then  they  began  again  to  descend  gradually  toward  the 
wlley,  and,  in  this  way,  the  people  of  Wildhaus  were 
•oevatomed  to  return  in  autumn  to  their  lowly  cottages. 

'   *Tsdcanbaig> 

t  Behulflrt.  Zwingli'iBildaiin  Qeich.  p.  900. 

t  Din  OeschUcht,  der  ZwingUnen,  wata  in  nter  Achtnnr 


jr  Landen,  als  ein  gut  alt  ehrlich  Geachlacht  (H.  Bol* 
liBgcr  Hist.  Bewhreibtreg  der  Bidg.  OeKbichten^  This  i»r« 
elons  work  szitts  only  in  manuscript.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
eemmnnieation  of  it  to  the  kindness  of  M.  J.  O.  Hon.  The 
Orthography  of  the  manuscript  is  preserved. 

iEfii  vermmbler  Mann.    (Ibid.) 
"Qnadragessimnm  octavum  sgtnas."     ^wioffle  t»  Va- 
4i«a,  nth  Sept  l»8l. 

f  C lams  fuit  pater  ob  spectstam  vtt*  ssnetimoaiam.    (Os- 
wald Myoonius  Yita  Zwinglii.) 


Frequently,  in  summer,  the  young  folks,  who  had  been 
left  behind  in  their  habitations,  eager  to  breathe  th« 
pure  air  of  the  mountains,  set  out  in  parties  for  the 
chalets,  accompanying,  with  their  songs,  the  sound  of 
their  rustic  music ;  for  sU  were  musical.  As  they  ar- 
rived on  the  Alps,  the  shepherds  saluted  them  fiDn 
afar  with  iheir  horns  and  songs,  and  hastened  to  regale 
them  with  a  repast  of  milk :  after  which,  the  merry 
company,  by  many  a  winding  path,  descended  again 
into  the  valley,  to  ibe  sound  of  their  pipes.  Ulrich, 
doubtless,  sometimes  shsred  these  delights  in  early 
youth.  He  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  those  rocks  which 
seemed  everiasting,  and  whose  peaks  pointed  to  the 
skies.  **  I  have  often  thought,'*  aaid  one  of  his  friends, 
'*  that,  being  brought  near  to  heaven  on  these  oohllmo 
heights,  he  contracted  a  something  heavenly  and  di- 
vine.***" 

Many  were  the  long  winter  evenings  in  the  eottsgoe 
of  Wildhaus.  At  such  sessons,  young  Ulrich  listaned 
at  his  paternal  hearth,  to  the  conversations  of  the  bai- 
liff and  the  elderly  men  of  the  villaffe.  When  they 
recounted  how  the  people  of  the  valley  had  formerly 
groaned  under  a  cruel  yoke,  his  heart  responded  to  thie 
old  men's  joy  at  the  tHbnghta  of  the  mdependenee 
achieved  by  Tockenburg,  and  secured  to  it  by  ita  al- 
liance with  the  Swiss.  The  love  of  his  countiy  was 
kindled,  and  Switseriand  became  endeared  to  his  heart. 
If  a  word  were  ottered  against  the  confederated  can- 
tons, the  child  would  immraistely  rise,  and,  with  simple 
earnestness,  undertake  their  defence,  t  Often,  too, 
would  he  ait  quietly  at  the  knee  .of  bis  pious  grsiidaso- 
ther,  listening,  with  fixed  attention,  to  her  Bible  sto- 
ries and  superstitious  legends,  and  eageriy  rseeived 
them  into  his  heart. 

The  ffood  bailiff  took  delight  in  observing  the  pro- 
mising disposition  of  his  son.  He  thought  he  saw  that 
Ulric  might  be  fit  for  something  better  than  tending 
his  herds  on  Mount  Sentis,  and  singing  the  Ranx  des 
fieigers. '  One  day  he  took  him  in  his  hand,  and  di- 
rected his  steps  toward  Wesen.  He  croesed  the 
greasy  ^nmmita  of  the  Ammoo,  avoiding  the  wild  and 
bold  rocka  whichliorder  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt ;  and, 
artiving  at  the  village,  entered  the  dwelling  of  the  dean, 
his  brother,  and  gave  into  his  cave  the  young  moun- 
taineer, to  be  examined  as  to  his  capacities.t  The 
dean,  iti  a  short  time,  loved  his  nephew  as  if  he  weie 
his  own  son.  Delighted  with  the  quicknees  of  his  nn- 
derstanding,  he  confided  the  task  of  his  instruction  to 
a  schoolmaster,  who  soon  taught  him  all  be  himself 
knew.  When  he  waa  ten  yeara  old,  Ulric  alieady 
evinced  marks  of  superior  intelligence,^  and  his  fathsr 
and  uncle  decided  on  sending  him  to  Bale. 

When  this  child  of  the  mountains  of  Toekenbmg- 
arrived  in  that  cdebrated  city,  a  new  world  aeemed  to 
open  before  him.  The  fame  of  the  celebrated  Coun- 
cil of  Bale,  ite  university,  founded  by  Pius  H.,  in  1460, 
its  printing-presses,  which  recalled  to  life  the  great 
writers  of  sntiquity,  and  diaseminsted  through  the 
wurid  the  first-fruita  of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
circumstancee  of  ita  being  the  abode  chosen  by  eoch 
eminent  men  as  the  Wessels  and  Wittembachs,  and, 
above  all,  by  Erasmus,  made  Bale,  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  one  of  the  great /oet  of  illumination 
in  the  west. 

Uiric  was  placed  in  St.  Theodore's  school,  at  that 
time  prssided  over  by  Gregory  Binzli,  a  man  of  af- 
fectionate character,  and  of  a  gentleness,  at  that  period, 

*  Dirinitatis  aonnlhil  cttlo  propriorem  contrax|sie.  (Ows. 
Bklyc) 

t  Schulsrt  Zw.  Bilddng.  p.  901.  « 

t  Tenerimom  adhuc  ad  fratrem  sacriftcum  adduzit,  nting^ 
nil  Plus  perienlumfaeerit.  (Meleh.Ad  Zw.p.95) 

h  Und  in  Ihm  ersohinen  merklichs  Zeiehsa  elnss  edlsn  Oe- 
maths.    (BttUiager's  MB.) 


ULRICH  AT  BAIJ&--*AT  BfiRNE--JETZER  AND  THE  GHOST. 
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nmiy  feaad'  in  •ehoolmasUn.  Young  Zwingia  mide 
npid  pfOgTOM,  Learned  diecneaione,  moch  in  vogue 
in  that  age,  among  the  doctora  of  univeraitiea,  bad  de- 
aeonded  even  to  the  children  of  the  school.  Ulrich  took 
|>art  in  them,  disciplining  hia  naacent  strength  against 
the  pupils  of  other  establishmenta,  and  invariably  com- 
ing off  victoriooa  from  these  conteata,  which  were  as 
the  preludes  ot  ihoao  which  were  to  overthrow  the  pa- 
pal authority  in  Switzerland.^  Soch  early  auecesaea 
loosed  the  jealousy  of  his*  senior  rivala.  Ere  long,  he 
outgrew  the  achool  of  Bale,  as  he  had  outgrown  that 
of  Weaen. 

Lopulus,  a  distinguished  scholar,  had  ahortly  be- 
fore opened  at  Berue,  the  first  lesrned  foundation  of 
Switserland.  The  bailiff  of  Wildbaus,  and  the  Cu- 
nta  of  Weaen,  agreed  tooetber  to  aend  the  youth  there, 
and,  in  1497,  Zwingle,  leaving  the  smiling  plains  of 
Balo,  again  approached  thoae  upper  Alpi,  among  which 
he  had  passea  hia  infancy,  and  whoae  enowy  aommits, 
slowing  in  tho  aun,  might  be  diacemed  from  Berne. 
Lapulos,  a  distinguiahed  poet,  introduced  his  pupil  to 
the  hidden  treaaurea  of  classical  learning,!  then  known 
only,  and  but  slightly,  to  a  few.  The  young  neophyte 
wfa  delighted  to  breathe  these  perfumes  of  antiquity. 
Hia  mind  opened,  hia  atyle  took  iu  form,  and  himself 
beoaoia  a  poet.  ^ 

Among  the  conventa  of  Berne,  that  of  the  Domini- 
•cana  waa  nooat  celebrated.  A  grave  controversy  exis^ 
•od  between  these  monka  and  tho  Franciacana.  The 
^ttar  maintained  the  imroacolate  conception  of  the 
YiigiB,  which  the  former  denied.  Wherever  they  went 
—at  the  aplandid  altar,  that  adorned  their  church— 
and  from  the  twelve  columna  which  anpported  ita  roof, 
the  Dominicana  thought  of  nothing  but  to  humble  their 
nvala.  The  well-toned  voice  of  Zwingle  had  drawn 
tbair  nokiea;  they  liatened  to  theaccounU  brought  them 
of  hb  pceooeioua  understanding ;  and,  thinking  he  might 
4o  ciadit  to  their  order,  aought  to  attract  him  among 
thani,t  and  hivited  him  to  take  op  hia  reaidence  in  the 
convent,  until  the  period  wheh  he  might  paaa  hia  no- 
noiata.  The  future  oaefulness  of  Zwingle  waa  at  atake. 
Tha  ofrnMRi  of  Wildbaus,  on  learning  the  baits  the 
I>oarinieana  held  out,  trembled  for  the  innocenca  of 
lua  aoo,  and  deaired  him  to  leave  Bema  without  de- 
lav.  Thoa,  Zwingle  eaaaped  those  monaatic  walla  in 
whioh  Luther  had  voluntarily  immured  himaelf.  What 
«ftarwaid  anaued,  will  ahow  the  greatneas  of  Uie  dab- 
gar  Zwiogle  then  incurred. 

A  great  agitation  reigned  in  Berne,  in  1607.  A 
yoong  BMn  of  Zurzack,  name  John  Jetzer,  having  one 
4tj  prasented  himaelf  at  the  convent  of  tha  Domini- 
cana, had  been  repulaed.  The  poor  youth,  grieving  at 
hia  reaction,  had  returned  to  the  charge,  holding  out 
i8  florina,  and  aoma  ailk  atuffa.  **It  is  all  I  have  in 
tha  world,'*  said  he,  "  take  it,  and  receive  me  into  your 
Older."  He  was  admitted  on  the  6th  of  January,  aa  a 
ky  brother.  But,  on  the  veiy  first  night,  a  atrange 
■oisa  in  his  cell  filled  him  with  terror.  He  fled  to  the 
convent  of  Garthuaiana,  but  they  aent  him  back  to  tha 
Dominicana. 

Tha  following  night,  being  the  eve  of  the  featival 
of  St.  Matthiaa,  he  was  awdtened  by  deep  aigha. 
Opening  his  eyea,  he  beheld  by  hia  bedaide,  a  tall 
phantom,  clothed  in  white.  "  I  am  a  aoul  from  the 
firee  of  purgatory,"  said  a  sepulchral  voice.  The  lay 
hrather  answered,  shuddeilnff,  **  May  God  deliver  you 
*-I  can  do  nothing.''  On  tbia  the  apirit  drew  nigh, 
and,  aeizing  him  by  the  throat,  reproached  him  with 
hb  refusal.  The  terrified  Jelzer  cried  aloud,  "  What 
*  In  dtopatationibat,  qnn  pro  more  tuam  erant  biter  pueroa 
asttata  tiototiui  Mmper  reportavit.  (Oaw.  Myo.  Vit.  Zw.) 
t  Ab  eo  in  sd/ta  olasaicorum  aoriptoniin  introduottti.  (Ibid ) 
^JUjdfttoaerwol  singen  kondt  lokten  Ihxi  die  prsdigar 
IfonchsDindaaKlottar.    (BaUangar,  MSC.) 


can  I  do  for  your  deliverance  V*  "  Ton  i  ^ 

yourself  to  blood  during  eight  daya,  and  lie  proatrata 
on  the  earth,  in  tha  chapel  of  St  John."  Tbia  aaid,  tha 
apparition  vanished.  The  lay  brother  confided  what 
he  had  seen  to  hia  confeasor,  the  convent  preacher, 
and,  by  his  advice,  aubmitted  to  the  diaeiplioe  en- 
joined bim.  It  waa  aoon  reported  throughout  the  towut 
that  a  departed  soul  had  applied  to  the  Dominicans  for 
itsdeliveranco  out  of  purgatory.  The  multitude  deaert* 
ed  the  Franciscana,  and  every  one  hastened  to  the  church 
where  the  holy  man  was  seen  stretched  prostrate  on  tha 
earth.  The  aoul  of  the  sufferer  had  announced  that 
it  would  return  in  eight  daya.  On  thd  appointed  night 
it  ra-appaared,  accompanied  by  two  spirits,  tormentmg 
it,  and  bowling  fearfully.  "  Scot  /"  aaid  the  voice, 
**  Scot,  the  forger  of  the  Franciscana*  doctrine  of  tha 
i'mniaculate  conception  of  tha  Virgin,  is  among  thoea 
who  Buffer  with  me  theae  horrible  torments."  At  thia 
report,  which  soon  circulated  in  Berne,  the  partiaana 
of  the  Franciacana  were  atill  more  appalled.  But  tha 
soul  bad  annoonced  that  the  Virgin  herself  would  maka 
her  appearance.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  named,  tho  ■ 
aatonished  brother  beheld  Mary  appear  in  his  cell.  Ha 
could  not  believe  his  eyes.  She  approached  him  kindly, 
delivered  to  him  three  teaia  of  Jeaua,  three  dropa  of 
his  blood,  a  crucifix,  and  a  letter  addreased  to  Popo 
Julius  If.  **  He  is,"  said  aha,  "  the  man  wliom  God 
haa  chosen  to  abolish  the  festival  of  the  immaculato 
conception.*'  Thihi,  coming  close  to  the  bed  in  which 
the  brother  lay,  aba  announced,  in  a  aolamn  tone,  that 
a  distinsoished  graca  waa  about  to  ha  conferred  on 
him,  and  ha  felt  his  hand  pierced  with  a  nail !  hot 
Mary  wrapped  round  the  wound  a  linen  cloth,  wom, 
she  said,  by  ker  son  during  the  flight  into  Egypt.  But 
this  was  not  enough ;  that  the  glory  of  tha  Dominicana 
might  equal  that  of  the  Franciscans,  Jetzer  waa  to  hava 
the  five  weundM  of  Christ  and  of  Sc  Francia  in  hia 
hands,  feet,  and  aide.  The  other  four  ware  inflicted, 
a  alaeping-potion  was  administered,  and  be  waa  placed 
in  an  apartment  bong  with  tapeat^,  lapiaaanting  tho 
evenu  of  the  Paaaion.  Here  he  paased  days,  hia  ima- 
gination becoming  inflamed.  Then  tha  doora  waio  * 
from  time  to  time  thrown  open  to  tha  people,  who  • 
came  in  crowds  to  gaze  on  the  brother  with  the  fifo 
wounda,  eitanding  hia  arms,  with  hie  head  lacUnad, 
and  imitating,  in  hia  poatura,  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  At  intervale,  loaing  conaciousDaaa,  ha  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  and  aaamad  lo  give  up  the  ghoet.  "  Ho 
is  suffsring  the  croes  of  Christ,"  whiapared  thoea  who 
stood  round  him.  Tha  multitude,  eager  for  wondars, 
incessantly  thronged  the  convent.  Man  worthy  of  high 
eateera,  even  Jjupulus,  the  master  of  Zwingle,  waro 
awa-atrock;  and- the  Dominicans,  from  their  pulpita, 
extolled  the  glory  with  which  God  had  covered  tbair 
order. 

For  aoma  yeara  that  order  had  felt  a  nacaaaity  fee 
humbling  tha  Fkanciaeans,  and  adding,  by  tha  claim 
of  miiaclea,  to  tha  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  poo> 
pie.  Bema,  with  iu  "  aimple,  roatic,  and  ignorsnt  po« 
pulation,"  (adopting  tha  deacription  of  it  given  by  tho 
sub-prior  of  Berne,  to  the  chapter  held  at  Wempfon, 
on  the  Necker,)  bad  been  choeen  for  tha  acena  of  thaao 
wonders.  The  prior,  the  sob- prior,  the  preacher,  and 
the  purveyor  of  the  convent,  had  uken  upon  tham  tho 
chief  pans ;  but  they  could  not  play  them  throogboot. 
Favoured  with  another  vision  of  Mary,  Jeuer  thought 
he  recognized  the  voice  of  his  confessor,  and,  hating 
given  utterance  to  his  suspicion,  Mary  vanished.  Soon 
after  she  again  appeared,  to  upbraid  him  with  his  incre- 
dulity. **  This  time  it  is  the  prior !"  cried  JeUer,  throw- 
ing himself  forwsrd,  with  a 'knife  in  his  hand.  The 
samt  hurled  a  pewter  plate  at  the  head  of  the  brother, 
and  again  diaappeared. 


IM 


EXF06DSE  OF  THE  IX>MimGAm--WnTEBffiA,QI--ZWIIieaJC 


In  MBUMmtion  at  die  dMoofotr  whieh  Jttser  had 
■MHle»  tha  Doainicane  sooffhi  to  ria  iharoMlveaof  bim 
bf  poiaoo.  Ha  dataetad  tSa  artifice,  and,  fiaaing  from 
the  cooveot,  divulged  their  ioipoatore.  Thej  pot  a 
good  faae  upon  the  matter,  and  daapatchad  depaties 
to  Rome,  llie  pope  eominiaaiooed  hie  legate  in  Swit- 
xertaiid,  together  with  the  Biehopa  of  LaoeanDe  and 
Sioii,  to  ifiveetigate  the  affair.  The  four  Dominicans 
were  convicted,  and  condemned  to  be  bomt  alive,  and, 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  1609,  they  perished  in  the  flamet, 
in  pretence  of  more  than  thirty  thoueand  epectatore. 
^^hi4  event  made  ■  great  noiae  throoghont  Eorope,  and, 
by  revealing  one  ^reat  plague  of  the  church,  waa  in- 
atmmenul  m  preparing  the  way  of  the  Reformation.* 

Such  were  the  men  from  whose  hands  young  Ulrich 
Zwingle  escaped.  He  had  studied  lettera  at  Berne — 
be  was  now  to  appl^r  himself  to  philosophy  ;  and,  for 
tbto  parpose.  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  iu  Aoatrta.  Joa< 
okim  Vadian,  a  young  native  of  St.  Gall,  whose  genius 
aeemed  to  give  promise  of  a  distingoished  stateamsn 
to  Switieriand  ;  Henri  Ijoreti,  of  the  caolDnof  Glaris, 
eomm  miy  called  Glarianoa,  and  who  showed  consider- 
able lalent  for  poetry ;  a  young  Suabian,  John  Hei- 
geriin,  son  of  a  smith,  and  on  that  accoant  called  Fa- 
bar,  of  sopple  character,  food  of  diatinctaoo,  and  ma- 
niibating  the  qoalitiea  of  a  courtier ;  anch  ware  the 
eompanions  of  Ulric*s  studies  and  amosementa  in  the 
Aoeirian  capital. 

Id  1603,  Zwingle  returned  to  Wildhaus.  While  he 
gised  on  its  monnUina,  he  felt  that  he  had  teatad  of 
Um  aweeta  of  learning,  and  waa  no  longer  able  to  live 
anud  his  brethran*a  aongs,  and  the  bleattngs  of  their 
flocka.  He  was  eighteen.  He  went  to  Balef  to  renew 
hie  application  to  study ;  and  there,  at  one  and  the 
aaaae  tiotie,  msatar  and  student,  he  taught  in  theacbool 
ef  St.  Martin,  and  paraoed  hie  studiea  at  the  univer* 
aily.  Ha  eoold  now  dispenee  with  hia  fatber'e  succours. 
Shortly  after,  he  took  the  degree  of  Maater  of  Arte. 
A  native  of  Alaaoe,  named  Capita,  who  waa  nine  yeara 
older  than  himaelf,  waa  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 

Zwingle  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  scholaatio 
Ibaology  ;  for,  called,  aa  he  waa  at  a  later  period,  to 
combat  its  sophisms,  it  was  neoeasaiy  he  sooold  ex- 
plore iu  tangled  labyrinths.  But  often  the  joyoos  ato* 
oani  of  the  mountaina  of  the  Seotia  was  seen  suddenly 
to  ahake  off  the  dost  of  the  schoola,  and,  exehenging 
ita  pfailoaophic  toila  for  amosament,  take  the  late,  harp, 
▼hmn,  flute,  dulcimer,  or  hunting-horn,  and  poor  forth 
piadaoaM  sounds,  as  in  the  meadows  of  Lisigfaaoa,  mak- 
nif  hie  apartment,  or  the  hooaes  of  hia  friends,  echo 
with  the  aire  of  his  beloved  coontry,  and  accompany- 
iog  them  with  hia  own  songa.  In  his  l^ve  of  mnaic, 
ha  waa  a  true  eon  of  Tookenborg,  a  master  aoMiig 
■Mtty.t  He  played  the  irtstrumeuU  we  have  named, 
and  othcra  besides.  Enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
art,  be  diffueed  a  taste  for  it  thioagh  the  ooiveraity, 
not  that  he  relished  dissipation,  but  because  he  loved 
zebxation  from  the  fatigue  of  graver  studies,  and  iu 
po¥wr  of  reetoring  him  with  fresh  strength  for  close 
application.^  There  was  no  one  more  cheerful  or  mora 
amiable,  or  whose  discourse  had  more  charms,  ji  He 
flHght  have  been  eomparad  to  a  vigorous  alpine  tree, 

*W1n,  Hdretlsohe  Kiroben,  G«8ob.vol.  iil.  867.  Ans- 
Jiciass  Croollc,  Ui.  and  iv.  No  event  of  that  age  gave  ocoa- 
aioa  to  more  pablicationt.  See  Hallefs  fiiblioth.  der  8chw. 
Oecb.iU. 

t  Ne  dintias  ab  ezereltio  litersrum  cenaret     (Osw  Myo. 

I  Icb  babe  ancb  nie  von  Keinem  irehort,  der  in  der  Kanst 
Mouca  ao  erfabren  ffewesen.  (B.  Weyten,  Faislin  Bey- 
tragezurBef.  Oescb.  iir.  35.) 

JTut  Inffeaiom  leriis  defiikigatam  nofearskar  et  paratlns  ad 
asUuitadiaredderetiir  .  .  .  (Melob.  Ad.  Vit  Zw.V 

■ /"?5?'**  amoBnui,  rt  ore  Jacnndos.  supra  onsa  did  posiit, 
evtt.   (Osw.  Myo.  Vit  Zw.)  '    ^  *^ 


oKpandhig  m  all  iU  gioae  and  aMiiglhi  mC  f«a 
pruned,  vid  sending  forth  iU  stroQg  boogha  on  every 
side.  'Vh.B  moment  waa  daetioed  to  airivo,  when  these 
braocbee  would  ahoot  upward,  with  renawad  vigour, 
toward  heaven. 

Having  made  hia  way  into  scholastic  theology,  he 
returned  weary  and  disgostad  from  theee  arid  aaado, 
having  found  nothing  but  confused  ideas — a  vain  babble^ 
amptineas,  and  bsrbarisro,  without  any  aoond  idea  oC 
dobtnno.  **It  ia  maro  loot  *time,**  said  he— and  h» 
waited  to  know  more. 

Joat  at  that  crisis  (November,  1606,)  arrived  in  Bale, 
Thomas  Wittembsch,  son  of  a  buigomasUr  of  Bienne. 
Wittembacb  had  previously  been  teaching  at  Tabiagea 
at  the  same  time  with  Reuchlin.  He  was  in  the  ptimm 
of  life,  sincere,  pious,  versed  in  the  liberal  aciencea,  ia 
Diathematics,  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptoree.  Zwiqgle 
and  all  the  young  stodenU  immediately  gathered  rouoift 
hioL  An  energy  hitherto  onkno^m  Iveathed  in  hia 
discourses,  and  prophetic  words  proceeded  fraai  his 
lips.  **  The  time  is  not  far  diaUnt,*'  said  he,  **  whaia 
the  scholastic  theology  will  be  abolished,  and  the  pit* 
mitive  Uaehing  of  the  Church  restored."*  '*  The  death 
of  Christ,'*  added  he,  "  is  the  only  ransom  of  our 
souls. "f  The  heart  of  Zwingle  eagerly  received  thaea 
seeds  of  life.t 

Among  the  stodenU  who  constantly  atteadad  the 
lectures  of  the  youthful  Doctor,  was  a  yoong  naaa  of 
twenty-three  yean  of  age,  of  small  aUtuia,  aad  weak 
and  unhealthy  appearance,  but  whoae  look  bospaha  aft 
once  gentleneas  and  intrepidity.  It  waa  Leo  Jada,  aott 
of  a  curate  of  Alsace,  end  whose  uncle  had  loot  hia  iilia 
at  Rhodes,  nnder  the  standard  of  iu  knights,  for  th* 
defence  of  Chriatendom.  Leo  and  Ulrich  lived  in  the- 
cloaeat  intimacy.  Leo  played  the  dulciaMr,  and  had  a 
very  fine  voice.  Often  in  his  apartment  the  two  frieoda 
of  the  arts  amused  themselves  in  ioyona  aoog.  La» 
Joda  became  eubsequently  Zwin^*s  collas^nie,  and 
death  itself  eoold  not  terminaU  tms  aaorad  finandahifi. 

The  aituation  of  paator  of  Glaria  became  vacant  at 
ihia  period.  Henry  Goldi,  a  young  cooiiiar  in  the 
Pope's  service,  groom  of  his  Holiness*e  aalfrey*  and 
already  endowed  with  several  benefices,  haataoed  t» 
Glaris  with  the  Pope's  letter  of  appototaaant.  But  the 
shepherds  of  Glans,  proud  of  the  antique  gloRea  of 
their  race,  and  of  their  struggles  for  liberty,  ware  im* 
willing  to  bow  their  heads  before  a  parehmeot  fsona 
Rome.  Wildhaus  is  not  far  from  Glans ;  and  Weeea, 
of  which  Zwioffle's  uncle  waa  curaU,  ia  the  placa^hara 
that  people  hold  their  market.  The  repoution  of  th« 
yonng  maater  of  arU  at  Bale  had  penetrated  to  theea 
rooonuina.  The  people  of  Glaria  resolved  to  chooa» 
Zwingle  for  their  prieat.  Tbey  invited  him  in  15(M. 
Zwingle,  afUr  being  ordained  at  Ckmstanca  by  th» 
bishpp,  preached  his  fint  sermon  at  Rapper  ewiU.  On 
St.  Micnaera  day  he  read  hia  fint  masa  at  Wildhaos^ 
in  preaance  of  aU  his  relationa  and  the  frienda  of  hia 
family,  and  towaid*  the  close  of  the  year  reached 
Glaris. 

He  immediately  applied  himaelf  sealooely  to  tha 
duties  of  his  extensive  parish.  Yet  he  was  hot  twenty- 
two  yean  of  age,  and  it  times  ha  yielded  to  dissipation 
and  the  loose  morality  of  the  age.  As  a  Romish  prieat 
he  waa  like  other  priesu  all  around  bim.  But  even  at 
that  time,  when  as  yet  the  Gbapel  bad  not  changed  hia 
heart,  Zwingle  never  ploosed  into  those  ecandals  whioli 
often  grieved  the  Choroh,^  and  he  conetantly  felt  that 

*  Bt  dootrlnam  EccleiUe  Teterem .  . .  instaunrl  opsrtsaL 
(Ooaltems,  Miic.  Tig.  iiL  103.) 

\  Der  Tod  Chriiti  sey  die  eiaige  Bezahlung  fur  nnicte 
Sunde. . . .  (Failin  Beyr.  ii.  968.) 

t  Qaum  a  tanto  Tiro  semiaa  qundam . . .  Zwiogliano  pectoift 
iajecta  eneot    (Leo  Jad  in  Pnef.  ad.  Ann.  Zw.  In  N.  T.) 

t  Slo  reverentia  padoris,  imprimis  antem  ofloll  divJnl.  pet 
peUs  cavit  Osw.  Alyc.  Vit,  Zw.)  "^ 
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of  God's  woml. 

A  poMMin  for  war  at  that  time  distorbod  tho  quiet 
valSm  of  Glarie.  There  dwelt  in  thote  valleya  whole 
fcmifiee  of  heroes ;  the  Tichudi,  the  Walt,  the  Aebli, 
whooa  blood  had  been  ahed  on  tho  field  of  battle.  The 
elder  warrioie  were  aeeastomed  to  recount  to  youtha 
ever  ready  to  liaten  to  such  reciuia,  the  events  of  the 
ware  of  Buigundy  and  Soabit,  the  batdea  of  St.  James 
and  of  Ragas.  Bat,  alas,  it  was  no  longer  againat  the 
enemiea  oa  their  liberty  that  theae  martial  shepherds 
took  arms.  Thoy  might  be  seen,  at  the  biddin£  of  the 
.Kins  of  FVance,  of  the  Empen^,  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
or  of  the  Po|>e,  descending  like  an  avalanche  from  the 
AIpe,  and  ruahing  with  the  noise  of  thaoder  against  the 
trained  soldiers  of  the  plain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eentnry,  a  poor  boy 
naoied  Matthew  Schinner,  who  was  attending  the  school 
of  Sion,  in  the  Valais,  wss  one  dsy  sipging  before  the 
doom,  as  Luther  used  to  do  rather  later,  when  he  heard 
hioMelf  called  by  an  old  man ;  the  latter  atru^k  by  the 
liberty  with  which  the  child  answered  his  questions, 
eaid  in  that  prophetic  accent  which,  ssy  some,  man 
eooMtimea  aeqnirea  shortly  before  his  dsperture  from 
this  world—**  Tlum  shall  be  a  Bithop  and  a  Prince  ."'• 
The  prediction  made  a  deep  impretaion  on  the  young 
znendieant,  and  from  that  moment  an  ambition  the  moat 
unbounded  took  possession  of  his  hesrt.  At  Zurich, 
and  at  Como,  hia  progress  in  his  studies  amased  hia 
teacbera.  He  waa  appointed  curate  in  a  small  parish 
ID  the  Valais ;  rose  rapidly  in  reputation,  and  being 
eobeeqnently  aent  to  Rome  to  aolicit  the  Pope*a  con- 
firmation of  a  recent  election  of  a  Biahop  of  Sion,  he 
nrocnred  the  biahopric  for  AiniM//,  and  encircled  hia 
need  with  the  epiecopal  crown.  Ambitioue  and  artful, 
yet  not  nnfreqoently  noble  and  generous,  this  man 
never  regarded  one  dignity  aa  anything  but  a  stepping- 
atoae  to  a  higher.  Having  tendered  his  servksea  to 
Louie  Xn.  for  a  stipulated  price,  the  Kins  remarked, 
*'ll  is  loo  moeh  for  any  one  man.*'— "I  will  shew 
'him,**  replied  the^Bishop  of  Sion,  in  a  passion,  **  that  I 
•m  a  man  worth  purchaaing  at  the  coet  of  many.** 
Accordingly,  he  made  proposala  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
received  his  advancea  with  joy ;  and  Schinner,  in  the 
year  15I0»  ancceedcd  in  uniting  the  whole  Swiss  Con- 
ledemtion  with  the  policy  of  that  ambitioos  Pontiff. 
The  Biahop  having  been  rewarded  with  a  Cardioal*8 
haty  smiled  to  see  but  a  siogle  atop  between  him  and 
the  papal  throne  iuelf ! 

Sehimier*e  attention  was  eontinnally  engaffed  by  the 
Swise  eantona,  and  as  soon  as  he  discerMd  any  man 
of  rising  infiuence,  he  hastened  to  attach  him  to  his 
intsreet.  The  pastor  of  Glaris  drew  his  notice  ;  and 
it  waa  not  long  before  Zwingle  was  apprised  that  the 
Pope  had  granted  him  su  annual  penaion  of  fifty  florins, 
to  eneoorage  him  in  hia  studies.  His  poverty  being 
eoch  as  did  not  allow  hia  purchaaing  books,  this  money, 
eo  long  ss  he  received  it,  waa  spent  in  procuring  clas- 
sical and  theological  works  from  Balet  Zwingle 
thenceforward-  connected  himself  with  the  Cardinal, 
and  thoa  became  attached  to  the  Romanist  partv. 
Schinner,  and  Julius  II.,  at  length  laid  aside  the  mssk. 
Eight  thousand  Swias,  collected  togmer  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Cardinal  Bishop,  passed  tho  Alps ; — but 
want  of  supplies,  and  the  valour  and  bribes  of  the 
Fre'ich,  obliged  them  to  retreat  ^nglorioualy  to  their 
moYinUins.  Thoy  brought  with  them  the  usual  effects 
of  vUir  foreign  wars — suspicion,  licentiousness,  party 
spirit,  violence,  &nd  every  Kin^of  disorder.  The  citi- 
B  Dt  roee  againat  their  oiagistratee,  the  children  against 

•  Hdvet.  Kirch.  Oescb.  wn  Wl«,  UL  9il 

y^ellohss  sr  sn  4i6  Biioher  verwandst.     (Bullinger 
.) 
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lected — and  luxury  and  beggary  increased — the  moot 
sacred  ties  were  broken,  and  the  Confederacy  seemed 
on  the  pomt  of  falling  to  pieces. 

Then  it  was  that  ihe  eyes  of  the  young  curat*  of 
Glaris  were  opened,  and  his  indignation  waa  awakened. 
His  powerful  voice  waa  rsiaed  to  ahow  the  people  tho 
gulf  into  which  they  were  hurryinff.  In  the  year 
ifilO,  he  published  his  poem,  entitled  the  Labyrinih. 
Behind  the  mazee  of  that  mysterious  garden*,  Minoo 
has  concealed  the  Minotaur^  a  monster  half  man  and 
half  bull,  whom  he  feeds  with  ths  blood  of  ths  Athenian 
youth.  The  Minotaur,  saya  Zwingle,  is  the  sin,  the 
irreligion,  and  the  foreign  service  of  the  Swiss  which 
devour  her  children. 

A  brave  man,  Theaeus,  undertakes  to  deliver  bio 
country ;  bat  many  obstaclea  are  in  the  way ; — firstp 
a  lion  with  one  eye  i  it  is  Spsin  and  Arragon  ',-«fiex( 
a  crowned  eegle,  with  open  throat ;  it  is  ihe  Empire  ;^« 
then  a  cock  with  crest  erect,  aa  if  provoking  to  the 
onset ;  it  is  France.  The  hero,  overcoming  all  iheeo 
obetacles,  sisys  the  monster,  and  delivers  bis  countrv. 

**  So  it  is  now,**  exclaims  the  poet,  "  ihe  people 
wander  in  the  labyrinth ;  but  being  without  the  clue» 
they  never  return  to  light.  We  nowhere  see-  men  fol- 
lowing the  walk  of  c£riat.  For  a  breath  of  fame  we 
risk  our  lives — harraaaoor  neighbours — ^rusb  into  strifes, 
war,  and  battlea  ....  as  if  the  very  furies  had  brokeii 
kMMo  from  bell."« 

A  Tbesos  was  needed^<a  Reformer ;— Zwingle  saw 
this,  and  from  that  moment  he  had  an  obscure  preeea- 
timent  of  his  destiny.  Shortly  after  this  be  put  fortb 
another  allegory,  in  which  his  meaning  waa  more  clearly 
conveyed,  f 

In  April,  161  SI,  the  coofederatee  again  roee  at  tho 
Cardinal'e  eommoos  to  the  rsscne  of  the  Church. 
Glaris  was  foremoet.  The  whole  commune  waa  ei^ 
rolled  for  the  campaign,  and  ranged  under  its  banner 
with  ita  Landaman  and  Pastor.  Zwingle  waa  con^ 
polled  to  join  the  march.  The  army  paaaed  the  AIpe  ;. 
and  the  Cardinal  made  his  appearance  among  the  coih 
federates,  with  the  Pontifi^s  prssenta^a  ducal  cap, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  gold,  and  aurmounted  with  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  dove. 
The  Swiea  acalod  the  walla  of  the  fortified  towns,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  awam  the  rivers,  naked,  with 
their  halberds  in  their  arma.  Everywhere  the  French 
were  defeated,  the  belle  and  trompeta  sounded,  people 
flocked  from  all  aidee ;  the  nobles  sent  to  the  army 
wine  and  fruita  in  great  abundance ;  monka  and  prieeta 
proclaimed  on  the  roada  that  tho  confederates  were 
God*s  people,  and  the  aveogera  of  the  apouae  of  Chast ; 
while  the  Pope,  a  prophet  similar  to  Caiaplias,  confer- 
red on  the  confederates  the  title  of  *'  Defenders  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Church.*'! 

This  visit  to  luly  waa  not  without  its  conseqneneee 
to  Zwingle  in  his  vocation  as  a  Reformer.  It  was  on 
his  roturn  from  this  campaign  that  he  begait  to  study 
Greek—"  in  order,"  he  said,  **  to  draw  from  tho  true 
source  the  doctrine  of  Christ."^  '*  I  am  resolved  ta 
pply  myself  so  closely  to  Greek  (he  wrote  to  Vadian, 
'eb.  23,  1613,)  that  no  one  but  God  shall  call  me  off; 
from  that  study.'*  **  I  do  so  from  s  love  of  divine 
learning,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  fame.**  Ate  aubeo- 
quent  period,  a  worthy  priest,  who  had  been  his  school 

«  Dsss  wir  die  hoUachen  wiittarinn'n 
Mogend  denken  abbrochen  syn. 
(Zw.  Opp.  ed.  Scbuler  at  Sohulthen,  ii.jpart  ii.  SfiO.) 
t  Fabelgedicht  vom  Ochsen  und  etlichen  Thieren,  les  ton- 
fonder  dinge  begriflenlich.    (Ibid.  367.) 
i  De  G««tis  inter  OaUoa  et  HalTetios,  ralatio  H.  ZwingUi. 
^  Ante  decern  annos,  01  '"  •  •-    •  - 

tibus  dootrinam  Chrieti  I 
Explan.  Article,  1U8.) 
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M\&w,  having  Tisited  him^*"  Muter  Ulrich,*'  ttid  the 
Tbitor,  "  they  tell  me  yoQ  hive  ffone  into  the  new  error, 
P  and  thtt  yoa  tre  e  follower  oi  Luther.** — "  I  am  no 
Lutheran/*  said  Zwingle,  **for  I  understood  Greek 
before  I  had  beard  the  name  of  Luther.'**  To  under- 
atand  Greek,  and  study  the  Gospel  in  the  original,  was, 
in  Zwingle*s  judgment,  the  basis  of  the  Reformation. 

Zwingle  went  beyond  this  early  acknowledgment  of 
the  gre^t  principle  of  Evangelic  Christianity,  namely 
the  unerring  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  further 
saw  the  way  of  determining  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
Word  : — **  Those  persons  have  but  low  thoughts  of  the 
Gospel,  who  regani  whatever  they  think  incompatible 
with  their  reason  as  of  no  consequence,  unnecessary, 
or  unjust,  t  Men  are  not  permitted  to  bend  the  Gospel 
aceoiding  to  their  pleasure,  to  their  own  interpreta- 
tions. **(  "  Zwingle  looked  to  heaven,"  says  his  best 
friend,  **  desiring  to  have  no  other  interpreter  than  the 
Holy  Ghost.*'^ 

Such,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career, 
was  the  man  who  has  been  boldly  represented  as  hav- 
ing aimed  to  subject  the  Bible  to  human  reason.  "  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology,'*  said  he,  "  were  constantly 
raising  difficulties  in  my  mind.  At  length,  I  was 
brought  to  say,  we  must  leave  these  things,  and  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  God*9  thoughts  in  his  own  word. 
I  applied  myself,*'  continues  he,  **  in  earnest  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  to  give  me  his  light ;  and  though  I  read  no- 
thing but  Scripture,  its  sense  became  clearer  to  me  than 
if  I  had  studied  many  commentators.*'  He  cpmpared 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  interpreting  obscure  texts  by 
euch  as  were  more  clear.  II  Ere  long  he  was  tho* 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  especially  with 
the  New  Tesument.ir  When  Zwingle  thus  turned 
toward  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Switserland  made  its  ear- 
liest advance  toward  the  Reformation.  Accordingly, 
when  he  expounded  their  meaning,  all  felt  that  his 
teaching  came  from  God,  and  ngt  from  man.**  "A 
work  altogether  divine  !'*  exclaims  Oswald  Myconiue ; 
— **  it  was  in  this  manner  that  we  recovered  the  know- 
ledge of  heavenly  troth." 

Yet  Zwingle  did  not  despise  the  ezplsnstions  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers;  he  subsequently  studied 
Origen,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Auffustine,  Chrysostom,  but 
never  as  authorities.  **  I  study  the  doctors,**  said  he, 
'*jost  as  we  ask  a  friend,  Haw  do  ycu  understand 
this  r*  Holy  Scripture  wss,  in  his  judgment,  the  touch- 
atone  by  which  the  holiest  doctors  should  themselves 
•0  be  tested. ft 

Zwingle*s  advance  was  slow  and  progressive.  He 
did  not  arrive  at  truth,  as  Luther  had  done,  by  those 
tempest-shocks,  which  compel  tho  soul  hsstily  to  seek 
a  refuge;  he  reached  it  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
Scripture— a  power  which  gradually  subdues  the  heart 
of  man.  Luther  atuined  the  wished- for  shore,  after 
struggling  with  the  storms  of  ocesn : — Zwingle*  by 
eteering  cautiously  and  slowly  along  the  shore.  They 
are  the  two  leading  methods  by  which  God  conducts 
men.  Zwingle  was  not  folly  converted  to  God  end 
his  Gospel  until  the  early  days  of  his  abode  at  Zurich ; 

*  Ich  hsb*  grsBcae  konnen,  Abe  ion  ni  niit  von  Luther  gehot 
hab.    (8alat  Chronicle,  MSC.) 

t  Nihil  subllmiut  de  evangelfo  sentinnt,  quam  qaod,  qnid- 
qoid  eorom  rationi  non  est  eonsentsnenm,  hoc  iniquam, 
vaniua  at  frivolum  eiditmant    (2j^.  0pp.  i.  903.) 

X  Nee  poflte  evangelium  4d  sensum  et  interpretationem 
hominum  redigi.    (Zw.  0pp.  i.  315.) 

\  In  colum  saspexit,  doctorem  qnereai  splritum.  (Osw. 
MTC.Vit.2w.)      *^ 

I  Soripta  contulit  et  obicura  Claris  eluetdarit.     (Ibid.) 

't  la  lumma  er  maeht  im,  die  H.  Schrifft,  Inionders  6ium  N. 
T.  gaolK  gemeln.    (BuUinger,  MSC.) 

**Ut  nemo  non  videret  Bpiritom  doetoren.  non  hominem. 
<Otw  Myc.  Vit.  Zw  )  ' 

if  Boriptura  canoaiea,  ssn  Lydfo  Isjplie  probaados.  (Oiw. 
alyo*  vtt.  Zw.) 


^et  the  moment  when,  in  1514  or  1616,  ^hie  bold  man 
bowed  the  knee  before  God,  to  ask  of  Hhn  to  enable 
him  to  understand  Hie  word,  was  that  wherein  appear- 
ed the  dawn  of  the  Day-Star  which  afterward  loee  upon 
him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  poem  of  Eimsmne, 
wherein  that  writer  introduced  Jesus  Christ  speaking 
to  one  who  wss  perishing  by  his  own  apathy,  produced 
a  deep  impression  on  Zwingle's  thoughts,  ^ton^  in 
his  room,  he  repeated  to  himaelf  the  passage ^  which 
Jesus  complained  that  men  came  not  to  him  for  all 
grsee,  though  he  was  the  fountain  of  all  bleesing. 
*'AUr  said  Zwingle,  '^AUV  and  that  word  again 
and  again  recurred  to  his  mind. — "  Are  there  then  any 
created  beings  or  saints,  from  whom  we  should  seek 
help  1     No,  Christ  is  our  only  treasure.'** 

Zwingle  did  not  confine  his  reading  to  Christian 
writers.  One  of  the  accompaniments  of  the*  Refor- 
mation of  the  aizteenth  century  was  an  attentive  etudjr 
of  the  classics.  Zwingle  delighted  in  the  poems  of 
Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  has  leftcommeolariee 
on  the  two  latter.  He  atudied  closely  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, whose  writings  instructed  him  in  oratorf 
and  politics.  The  child  of  the  mountsins  also  loved 
the  wonders  of  nature  as  reported  by  Pliny :  Tliucy- 
dides,  Sallust,  Livy,  CsBssr,  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  and 
Tacitus,  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  affairs  of  life. 
He  has  bMn  blamed  for  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
the^at  names  of  antiquity ;  and  true  it  is,  that  some 
of  bis  expressions  respecting  them  are  not  to  be  justi- 
fied. But,  in  paying  them  so  much  honour,  be  thooght 
he  diseemed  in  them  not  mere  human  Tirtues,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God*s  dealings,  far  from 
being  limited  in  former  ages  to  the  Holy  Land,  ex- 
tended, as  he  thought,  to  the  whole  worid.t  **  Plato, 
also,**  said  he,  **  drew  from  a  source  divine ;  and  if  the 
Catos,  Camillus*,  and  Scipios,  had  not  been  deeply 
religious,  could  they  have  acted  so  nobly  as  we  know 
they  did  1*'t 

Zwingle  diffused  around  him  a  love  of  lettere.  Se- 
veral Young  pereona  of  distinction  were  brought  up  in 
his  school.  **  Yon  have  offered  me,  not  only  yonr 
books,  but  yourself,**  wrote  Valentine  Tochudi,  eon  of 
one  of  the  heroes  in  the  wars  of  Burgundy :  and  this 
youth,  who  hsd  slready  atudied  at  Vienna  and  Bale, 
under  the  first  masters,  added,  *'  I  have  never  met  with 
any  one  who  explains  the  claasics  with  so  much  just- 
nera  of  thought,  and  depth  of  understanding,  as  your- 
self.**^ Tschudi  went  to  Paris,  and  had  an  opportenity 
of  comparing  the  genius  of  its  university  with  that  he 
had  known  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Alps,  overtooked 
by  the  gigsntic  summits  and  eternal  anows  of  the  Dodi, 
the  Glarnisch,  the  Righi,  and  the  Freyberg.  **  In  what 
trifling  do  they  educate  the  youth  of  Fnnce  !**  said 
he,  "  no  poiaon  can  equal  the  sophistical  art  they 'are 
trained  in.  It  dulls  the  faculties,  destroys  the  judg- 
ment, and  reduces  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  It  makes 
a  man  a  mere  echo,  an  empty  aoond.  Ten  women 
could  not  compete  with  one  of  auch  sophists.  It  Even 
in  their  prayers,  I  feel  assured  they  bring  their  sophisms 
to  God  himself,  and  would,  by  syllogisms,  oblige  the 
Holy  Spirit  to^rant  their  petitions.**  Such,  at  this 
period,  was  Paro,  the  intellectual  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, contrasted  with  Claris,  a  market- town  of  shep- 

*  Oasi  Christns  unser  annen  teelen  ein  ciuziger  Schatz  gej. 
(Zw  0pp.  i.  998)  Zwingle  speaking  in  I6d,  lays  he  read 
this  poem  or  Rraamus  eight  or  nine  yean  before. 

t  Spiritaa  iile  colestis  non  solam  Palaatinam  vol  creaTersft 
▼el  fovebat,  aed  mundum  uaivenum  . . .  (CEcol  et  Zw»  £pp. 

X  Nil!  religlosl  nnnqvam  fhiasent  magnonimi.    (Ibid.) 
^  .lam  qui  lit  acriorii  In  enodandia  autoribus  Judicii,  vUl 

neminem.    (Z\v.  Epp.  p.  IS.) 
H  Ut  neo  deoem  mnliorcalB , .  C  nni  sophistsi  adMaaKi 

qaeant.    (Ibid. 45)      Digitized  by  VjV:      "^  ^ 
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keids  of  the  Alp*.  One  ^iMm  of  ligiit  from  God*# 
word  gives  more  true  illammation  than  all  the  wiadom 
of  men. 

A  great  genina  of  that  age,  Eraamaa,  exerciaed  much 
influence  on  Zwingle.  The  moment  any  of  hia  writ- 
xnga  appeared,  Zwingle  hastened  to  procure  it  In 
1514,  £!raamu8  viaited  Bale,  and  waa  received  by  iu 
Bishop  with  every  ezpresaion  of  eateem.  All  the 
Mends  of  learning  assembled  round  him.  But  the 
monarch  of  the  sbhools  had  at  once  diacovered  the  man 
who  promiaed  to  be  the  glory  of  Switzerland.  "  I  con- 
gratulate the  Swiss  people,**  said  he,  writing  to  Zwin- 
gle, **  that  you  are  doin^your  best  to  civilize  and  en- 
noble it,  by  atudies  and  moral  conduct  alike  worthy  of 
admiration.***  Zwingle  longed  to  aee  him.  '*Spa- 
niarda  and  Ganis  once  made  the  journey  to  Rome  to 
look  on  Titna  Liviua,'*  aaid  he,  and — set  out.  Arriv- 
k  ing  at  Bale,  he  there  found  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
^  aj^,  of  small  stature,  weak  health,  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, but  extremely  amiable  and  polite,  t  It  was  Eraa- 
mus.  The  charm  of  hia  intimacy  banished  Zwingle's 
timidity,  and  the  power  of  his  intellect  impressed  him 
with  reverence.  .  "  As  poor,**  said  Ulrich, "  as  .fscbi- 
nes,  when  the  disciples  of  Socrates  each  brought  a  gift 
to  their  maater,  I  make  you  the  preaent  he  made,  and 
give  you  myself,'* 

t  Among  the  men  of  learning  who  then  formed  a  kind 
of  court  of  Erasmus— Amerbach,  Rhenanus,  Froben, 
Nessenns,  Glareanua,  and  the  reat — Zwingle  took  no- 
tice of  a  yonng  native  of  Lucerne,  twenty-aeven  yeai^ 
of  age,  named  Oawald  Geishussler.  Eraamus,  trans- 
lating hia  name  into  Greek,  had  named  him  Myconius. 
We  shall  often  speak  of  him  by  hia  Christian  name, 
to  dlatingoiah  thia  friend  of  Zwingle  from  Frederic 
Myconius,  the  disciple  of  Luther.  Oswald,  after  stu- 
dying at  Rothwyl,  with  another  yonng  man  of  his  own 
age,  named  Berihold  Haller — then.at  Berne,  and  after- 
ward at  Bale — had  become  rector  of  St.  Theodoric*s, 
end  still  later  of  St.  Peter*s,  school  in  that  city.  Though 
the  humble  achoolmaster  had  but  a  alender  income,  he 
had  married  a  young  girl  of  a  aimplieity  and  purity  of 
mind  that  won  all  Marta.  We  have  already  aaid  that 
it  waa  a  time  of  trouble  in  Switzerland ;  when  foreign 
wara  gave  riae  to  scsndaloue  disorders,  and  the  aoldiers, 
fetoming  to  their  country,  brought  with  them  habits 
of  licentiousness  and  brutality.      One  winter*s  day, 

gloomy  and  overcaat,  aome  of  these  wretches  attacked 
w  quiet  dwelling  of  Oswald,  in  his  absence.  They 
aasaolted  the  door,  threw  atonea,  and  with  indecent 
language  called  for  his  wife.  At  Isst,  they  burst  open 
the  door,  and  having  made  their  way  to  his  school,  broke 
I  everything  in  the  place,  and  then  retired.  Shortly 
after,  Oswald  returned.  His  son,  little  Felix,  ran  to 
meet  him  with  load  cries ;  and  his  wife,  speechless, 
made  siens  of  horror.  In  a  moment,  he  perceived 
what  had  happened.  At  the  same  instant,  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  street.  Unable  to  control  himself,  the 
schoolmaster  seized  a  weapon,  and  pursued  the  rioters 
to  the  cemetery.  They  took  refuge  within  it  and  pre- 
I>ared  to  resist.     Three  of  them  rushed  upon  Myco- 

>  niua,  and  wounded  him ;  and^  while  hia  wounds  were 

beinff  droased,  the  wretchea  again  broh^nto  hia  houae, 
with  norrid  cries.     Oswald  tella  no  mm.t   Such  were 

%  the  acenes  which  took  place  in  Switzerland,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion had  humanized  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  uprightness  of  Oswald  Myconius,  and  his  de- 
sire of  learning  and  virtue,  brought  him  into  contact 

•  Ttt  tniqne  sSmilet  optimit  etiam  itadiia  ac  moribus  et  ex- 
poliads  et  nobiUtabitis.    (Zw  Epp.p.lO.) 

t  £t  corpascnlo  hoc  too  minnto,  verum  minima  inconcinno, 
wtanisiime  ffetUentem  vidare  videar.    (Ibid.) 

t  Ersaui,  Laos  Stnltitis,  earn  sADOt    MyoonU. 


with  Zwingle.  The  rector  of  the  school  of  Bale  at 
once  acknowledged  the  anperior  genius  of  the  curate 
of  Glaris.  In  unaffected  hnmility  he  ahrunk  from  the 
praises  of  Zwingle  and  Erasmus.  "  You  schoolmas- 
ters,** the  latter  would  often  aay,  *'  are,  in  my  opinion* 
equal  to  kings."  But  the  modest  Myconius  was  of  a 
different  judgment.  "  I  do  but  creep  upon  the  earth,*** 
aaid  he  ;  **  from  my  childhood  there  has  been  a  aome- 
thing  low  and  amall  about  me.*** 

A  preacher  who  had  arrived  in  Bale,  almost  at  the 
same  time  aa  Zwinffle,  waa  then  exciting  attention. 
Of  mild  and  peaceful  temper,  he  loved  a  tranquil  life ; 
slow  and  ciroumspect  in  his  actions,  he  waa  most  hap- 
py in  studious  occupations,  and  in  endeavoura  to  pro- 
mote good  will  among  Christians.!  He  waa  named 
John  Hauaachein,  in  Greek,  (Ecolampadius,  or  "  light 
of  the  house,'*  and  waa  born  in  Franconia,  of  rich  pa- 
renta,  one  year  before  the  birth  of  Zwmgle.  His  pious 
mother  wished  to  devote  to  leaniing  and  to  God  him- 
self the  Only  child  that  Providence  had  left  her.  Hia 
father  at  first  destined  him  to  commerce,  and  afterward 
to  jurisprudence  *,  but  on  (£colampadiu8*s  return  from 
Bologna,  (where  he  had  atudied  law,)  the  Lord,  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  make  him  a*  light  in  the  Church, 
called  him  lo  the  atudy  of  Theology.t  He  waa  preach- 
ing in  his  native  town,  when  Capito,  who  bad  made  hia 
acquaintance  at  Heidelberg,  obtained  hia  election  aa 
preacher  at  Bale.  He  there  proclaimed  Cbriat,  with 
an  eloquence  which  waa  the  admiration  of  hia  hearera.^ 
Erasmus  admitted  him  to  intimacy.  (Ecolampadiua 
was  chsrmed  with-  the  hours  he  spent  in  the  society  of 
this  distinguished  genius.  <*  We  must  seek,'*  said  the 
prince  of  scholare,  '*  we  muat  aeek  but  one  thing  in 
Holy  Scripture,  namely,  Jesus  Christ.**||  He  present- 
ed to  the  young  preacher,  in  token  of  his  friendship,  the 
first  chaptera  of  St.  John'^  Gospel.  (Ecolampadiua 
would  often  kiaa  this  pledge  of  so  valued  a  friendahip, 
and  appended  it  to  hie  crucifix,  "  in  order,*'  aaid  he, 
**  that  1  may  alwaya  remember  Erasmus  in  my  prayen.'* 

Zwinffle  returned  to  his  mountain-home  with  hia 
mind  and  heart  full  of  all  he  had  jieen  and  heard  at 
Bale.  **  I  ahould  not  be  able  to  aleep,*'  aaid  he,  writ- 
ing to  Eraamus,  **  without  holding  some  discourse  with 
you.  There  is  nothing  I  am  so  proud  of  aa  having  aeen 
eraamus.*'  Zwingle  had  received  a  new  impulaion. 
Such  visits  have  at  times  great  effecta  on  a  Christian's 
conduct.  The  disciples  of  Zwingle,  'Valentin,  Joat* 
Louis,  Peter,  and  Egidius  Tschudi ;  his  friends,  the 
bailiff,  Aebli,  the  curate,  Binzli,  of  Wesen,  Fridolin 
B runner,  and  the  celebrated  professor  GIsreanua,  were 
delighted  to  watch  hia  growth  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. The  old  respected  him  aa  a  courageous  defen- 
der of  his  country ; — the  faithful  paators  as  a  zealoua 
miniater  of  the  Lord.  Nothing  waa  transacts^  in  the 
country  without  his  adaice.  All  the  better  sort  looked 
lo  him  as  destined  one  day  to  restore  the  ancient  virtues 
of  their  country  .i* 

Francis  the  First  havine  aacended  the  throne,  and 
preparing  to  avenge  on  Ita^  the  honour  of  France,  the  . 
Pope  in  alarm,  sought  to  gain  over  the  cantons.     Thus, 
in  151.*),  Ulrich  again  aaw  the  plains  of  Italy  covered 
by  the  battalions  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    But  the 


*  Equldem  hami  repere  didici  baetenus,  et  est  nataraiisseio 
quid  hamile  vel  &  cunabulis  in  me.    (Osw.  Myc.  Tit.  Zw.) 

t  Ing^enio  mitl  et  tranquillo,  pacis  et  concordisB  studioaissi. 
raus.    (M.  Ad.  Vit.  (Eo .  p.  68.) 

X  Flectente  et  vocante  Deo,  qui  eo  Sn  domo  ana  pro  lampade 
niurui  erat.    (Ibid.  46.)    *- 

^Omnium  rero  ipiritualiam  et  eraditorum  admiratione 
Christum  predieaTit.    (Ibid.) 

II  Nihil  in  laeris  literta  pneter  Christum  quarendom.  (Eras- 
mi,  Epp.  p.  408.)  * 

T  Juatitiam  avitamper  hnnc  oUm  rsstitntom iri.  (Osw. 
Myo.Vit.Zw.) 
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discord  which  th«  intrignet  of  the  FreDch  introduoed 
among  the  army  of  ihe  confedentet  grieved  hia  spirit. 
Often  might  he  be  seen,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  ha- 
nngaing.  in  words  of  energy  and  wisdom,  an  audience 
armed  from  head  to  foot  and  ready  for  battle.*  On  the 
8lh  of  September,  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Marig- 
nan,  be  preached  in  the  square  of  Monza,  where  the 
Awiss  troops  who  adhered  to  their  stsodsrds  were  as- 
sembled. "  If  the  advice  of  Zwingle  had  then  been 
Ibllovted,**  saya  Werner  Steiner,  of  Zug,  **  what  roise 
lies  would  our  country  have  been  spared !"  But  all 
ears  were  closed  ssninst  the  sccents  of  concord,  pesce, 
and  sobmiMion.  The  overpowering  eloquence  of  the 
,  Cardinal  Schinner  electrified  the  confederates,  and  made 
them  rush  impetuously  to  the  fstal  plains  of  Marignan. 
The  flower  of  the  Swiss  youth  perished.  Zwingle, 
who  bed  failed  in  his  sttempu  to  avert  these  cslamitiea, 
exposed  himself  in  the  csuse  of  Rome  to  the  greatest 
danger.  His  hand  grasped  a  sword  !t  Melancholy 
miatake  of  Zwingle.  He,  a  minister  of  Christ,  more 
tbsn  once  forgot  ihst  it  was  bis  duty,  to  fight  only  with 
the  wespons  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  was  doomed  to  see 
accomplished  in  his  own  case  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, that  prophecy  of  the  Lord,  They  that  take  the  noord 
thail  perish  by  the  tword, 

Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  failed  to  save  Rome  from 
defeat.  The  Venetian  ambaasador,  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  the  firat  to  learn  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Marignan.  Overjoyed,  he  repaired  early  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  Pope  leTt  his  apartments,  though  scarcely 
attired,  to  give  him  audience.  I.ieo  the  Tenth,  on 
hearing  the  iutelligence,  made  no  secret  of  his  fears. 
In  a  moment  of  ^lann,  he  saw  nothing  but  Francis  the 
First,  and  lost  all  hope : — **  My  loid  ambaasador,'*  said 
he,  tremblingly,  to  Zorsi,  **  we  most  throw  ourselves 
into  the  king*s  arms,  and  cry  for  merc^."  Luther  and 
Zwingle,  when  in  circamatances  of  peril,  knew  another 
lefoge,  and  invoked  another  mercy .( 

This  second  visit  to  luly  was  not  unattended  with 
advantage  to  Zwingle.  He  took  notice  of  the  differ- 
enoea  between  the  Ambrosian  ritual,  in  use  at  Milan, 
and  that  of  Rome.  •  He  collected,  and  compared  with 
each  other,  the  most  ancient  canona  of  the  Maas. 
Thus  his  spirit  of  ioqoirv  found  employment  amid  the 
tomolt  of  camps.  At  the  same  time,  the  eight  of  the 
children  of  his  native  land,  drawn  from  their  mountaina, 
and  delivered  up  to  slaughter,  like  their  cattle,  filled 
him  with  indignation,  v  The  blood  of  the  confede- 
ratea,"  aaid  he,  **  ie  counted  of  less  value  than  their 
•heep  and  oxen."  The  faithlessness  and  ambition  of 
the  pope^ — the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy — 
the  licentiooaness  and  immorality  of  the  monka— the 
pride  and  luxury  of  the  prelates — the  corruption  and 
penality  that  spread  on  all  sides  among  hia  countrymen 
—all  these  evils  were  forced  more  tnan  ever  on  bis 
notice,  and  helped  to  deepen,  more  than  ever,  his  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  Church. 

Zwingle,  from  that  time,  preached  the  word  of  God 
with  more  distinctness.  He  expounded  the  portions 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  chosen  for  public  worship ; 
•▼er  companng  Scripture  with  Scripture.il  He  spoke 
with  force  and  animationtf  and  pursued,  with  bis  audi- 

*  In  dem  Heerlagsr  hat  er  Flyitlg  geprediget     (Ballinger 

uac  \ 

J,  * .  .  In^en  Bchlaobten  tlch  redlloh  u&d  dapfar  gestellt 
Rathen,  Worten  and  Thsten.     (Bullinger,  M8C.) 
X  Domine  orator,  vederemo  qasl  fara  il  re  Christmo  semet- 
tenemo  in  le  so  man  dimandando  miserioordia.     (Zorti  Ra- 
lataonoMS.) 

S  Bellittimo  parlador :  (Leo  X.)  prometaa  aisa  ma  non  aten- 
dea  .  .  .  (RaUtione  MSC.dl  Oradeaigo,  vennto  orator  di 
Soma.) 

.    I  Non  bominum  eommcntis,  sed  lola  scrfptoramm  biblica- 
rum  eoUatlone.    (Zw.  Opn.  i.  S7S.) 
J^SS^^^  ^^^^  n^t  pcedigw,dsniMn  er  helftig  waM 
(BalUngoc^  M9.) 


Ipffs,  the  aame  coarse  that  God  waa  porsoinf  with 
him.  He  did  not  expose,  ss  Luther  did,  the  wouode 
of  the  Choich;  but,  accordmg  as  his  study  of  the 
Bible  discovered  to  him  sny  profitable  instruction,  h* 
imparted  it  to  his  flock.  He  laboured  to  persuade  them 
to  receive  the  truth  into  their  hearta ;  and  then  de- 
pended upon  it  for  the  effect  it  waa  destined  to  pro- 
dhce.*  "If  the  people  see  clearly  what  i^  true,** 
thought  he,  **  they  will  at  once  discern  what  is  falae." 
— Thia  maxim  is  good  in  the  commencement  of  a  ro- 
fornlation,  but  a  time  arrives  when  error  must  be  boldly 
denounced.  Zwingle  well  knew  this.  "  The  apring,** 
said  he,  "  is  the  seaaon  for  sowing  our  seed." — It  wm« 
then  seed  time  with  him.        > 

Zwitigle  baa  marked  this  period  as  the  dawn  of  the 
Swiaa  lUformstion.  Four  yesrs  before,  he  hsd  bent 
over  God*s  book ;  and  be  now  raised  his  head,  and 
turned  toward  the  people  to  impart  to  them  the  light 
be  had  received  from  it.  It  waa  a  new  and  important 
epoch,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  revolutioa 
of  these  countries ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  conclusion  to 
infer  that  Zwingle*s  reformation  preceded  LoU)er*8. 
Zwingle  may  possibly  have  preset^  the  Gospel  a 
year  previoua  to  the  theses  of  Luther,  but  the  Gospel 
was  preached  by  Luther  himself,  four  years  before  those 
celebrated  propositions.  If  Luther  and  Zwingle  had 
done  nothing  but  preach,  the  Reformation  would  not 
have  so  soon  spread  through  the  Church.  The  one 
and  the  other  was  neither  the  first  monk,  nor  the  first 
priest  who  taught  a  purer  doctrine  than  the  acholastic 
teachers :  but  Luther  was  the  first  who  boldly  and 
publicly  raised  the  standsrd  of  truth  against  prevsiling  , 
error,  snd  invited  general  attention  to  the  fundamentu 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  salvation  by  grace ;  tbua  intro- 
ducing his  generation  to  that  path  of  knowledge,  faith, 
and  life,  from  which  a  new  world  has  arisen,  and  com- 
mencing a  real  and  aaving  chanjje.  Th6  great  battle, 
of  which  the  aignal  was  jgiven  in  the  theses  of  1517, 
wsa  the  true  parent  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  to 
it  both  ita  aoul  and  its  form.  Luther  waa  the  earliest 
of  the  Reformera. 

A  spirit  of  inquirr  waa  beginning  to  breathe  on  the 
Swiss  mountaina.  One  day,  we  curate  of  Glaria,  being 
in  the  lovelv  country  of  Mollia,  at  the  house  of  Adam, 
the  curate  ol  the  place,  in  company  with  Binzli,  the  curate 
of  Wesen,  and  Varchoo,  curate  of  Kerenaen,  the  ptr^ 
of  friends  found  sn  old  liturgv,  in  which  they  resd  these 
words — "  After  the  child  is  bsptized,  the  sacrament  of 
the  I«ord*B  Supper  and  the  cup  ia  to  be  given  him.**t 
— **  Then,"  remarked  Zwingle,  '*  the  Supper  was,  at 
that  time,  given  under  b^lh  kinds  !'*  The  liturgy  in 
question  waa  about  two  centuries  old.  This  waa  a 
grsnd  discovery  for  the  priests  of  the  Alps. 
'  The  defeat  at  Marignsn  produced  the  consequence* 
that  were  to  be  expected  in  the  remoter  cantons.  The 
victorious  Francis  I.  lavished  gold  and  flattery  to  win 
over  the  confederatea ;  and  the  emperor  adjured  them 
by  their  honour,  by  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphanai 
and  tho  blood  of  their  brethren,  not  to  sell  their  ser 
vices  to  their  murderers.  The  French  party  prevailed 
in  Claris,  and  his  residence  in  the  country  became, 
from  that  time,  a  burdefl  to  Ulrich. 

At  Claris,  SKngle  might  have  remained  a  man  of 
his  own  age.  Party  intrigue',  political  prejudices,  the 
empire,  France,  the  duke  of  Milan,  might  have  almost 
absorbed  his  life.  God  never  leavea  in  the  tumult  of 
the  world  those  whom  he  is  training  for  the  people. 
He  leads  them  aside — he  sets  them  in  solitude,  where 
they  may  feel  themselves  in  his  presence,  and  gather 

*  Volebst  veritatem  cognitain,  in  cordibos  aoditonun,  ages* 
•onm  oiBciom.    (Osw.  Myc.  Tit  Zw.) 

1  Detar  Euoharistin  sea 
gainJs.    (Zw.Opp.i.9M0 
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iBczbaustiblfi  mttnlktion.  Tbe  Son  of  God  himtelf, 
tlie  ty|>e  in  thft  fartteular  of  hit  deaNngt  with  bis 
•crvants,  passed  (o^y  d|ys  in  the  desert.  T^  time 
had  come  when  Zwiffgle  was  to  be  delivered  from  the 
turmoil  of  his  political  agitation,  which  by  constant 
passage  through  his  soul  would  have  quenched  the 
•pirit  of  God.  It  vihs  time  that  be  should  be  disci- 
plined for  another  stage  than  that  whereon  figured 
«ourtiers  and  factionscand  on  which  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  wasle  an  energy  worthy  of  better 
«ims.  His  country  %tood  in  need  of  a  very  different' 
«tirvice.  It  was  necessary  that  a  new  life  should  at 
this  time  descend  frott^eaven,  and  that  he  who  was 
to  be  the  instrument*  communicating  it  to  others 
should  himself  unlearn  the  things  of  time.  These  two 
spheres  are  entirely  distinct ;  a  wide  space  sepsrates 
these  two  worlds :  and  before  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  Zwingle  was  to  halt  for  a  while  on  a  neutral 
territory,  a  middle  and  preparatory  ground,  there  to  be 
taught  of  God.  God  at  this  time  took  him  from  the 
centre  of  the  factions  of  Glaris,  and  led  him,  for  his 
noviciate,  to  the  solitude  of  a  hermi^ge.  Thus  was 
the  hopeful  pi^vse  of  the  Reformation,  which,  ere 
long,  was  to  b*e  transplanted  to  another  soil,  anid  to 
cover  the  mounuins  with  iu  shadow,  shut  up  in  the 
narrow  enclosure  of  the  walls  of  an  abbey. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nin^  century,  a  wayfaring 
inonk,'Meinrad  of  Hohenzollem,  h^d  passed  between 
the  Jakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallstetten,  and  restmg  on  s 
little  hill  in  front  of  an  amphitheatre  of  fir-trees,  hsd 
constructed  there  his  coll.  Outlaws  had  imbrued  their 
hands  in  tbe  blood  of  tbe  saint.  For  a  long  time  the 
blood- atained  cell  was  deserted.  But  toward  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  convent  and  church,  in  honour 
of  tbe  virgin,  was  built  on  this  sacred  spot.  On  the 
eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  its  consecration,  the  bishop 
of  Constance  and  his  priesu  were  at  prayers  m  the 
church — when  a  heavenly  chant,  proceeding  from 
some  invisible  beings,  suddenly  resounded  in  the  chapel. 
They  listened  prostrate  and  amazed.  Next  day  as  tbe 
bishop  waa  about  to  consecrate  the  chapel,  a  voice 
three  times  repeated,  **  Stop !  Stop !  God  himself  hss 
consecrated  iL"*  Christ  in  person,  it  was  said,  had 
pronounced  his  blessing  on  it  during  the  night ;  the 
tiymns  heard  were  those  of  the  angels,  apostles,  and 
saints  ;  and  the  virgin  had  appeared  for  an  instant  like 
«  flash  of  lightning  on  the  alur.  A  bull  of  Leo  V  III. 
forbade  tbe  faithful  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  legend- 
ary tale.  From  that  time  a  vast  crowd  of  pilgrims 
poured  incessantly  to  ourjydy  of  the  Eremites  for  the 
consecration  of  the  angA  Delphi  and  Ephesus  in 
former  ages,  and  Loretio  in  modern  times,  have  alone 
o<yDeIled  the  renown  of  Einsidlen,  It  wss  in  this 
•ingular  scene  that  Ulrich  Zwingle  vras,  in  1516,  called 
to  be  priest  and  preacher. 

Zwingle  did  not  hesitate.  '*!  am  neither  swayed 
by  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  gain,*'  said  he,  **but  driven 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French."!  Motives  of  a  higher 
kind  concur  to  decide  him.  On  the  one  hand  being 
more  retired,  having  more  quiet,  and  a  charge  of  less 
extent,  he  will  have  more  time  for  study  and  roedita- 
tiou.  On  tbe  other  hand,  this  j|tt)rt  of  pilgrims 
will  afford  him  opportunity  for  difll^g  to  the  most 
diatant  lands  the  knowledge  of  Christ  t     * 

The  friends  of  the  gospel  at  Glaris  loudly  expressed 
their  srief.  **  What  worse  could  have  befallen  Glaris," 
said  reter  Tschudi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 

*  Cstts,  cMaa  frater,  dlvlnttus  cappeUa  consecrsta  est 
Bsrtm.Annal  EinnidLp.Al. 

f  Lootmi  mntavimas  non  rnpMinit  snt  cnpiditatli  moti  stl- 
Bulia,  venim  Oalloram  technit.    (Zw.  Kpp.  34.) 

J  Chrittutn  et  ^vn  reritatem  In  rogiones  et  voriss  el  romo 
las  divoJgari  tsm  felici  opportaniata    (Osw.  Alyo.  Yit  Zw.) 


sens  of  the  eanton,  *<  than  to  lose  eoTaloabtoa  mtn."* 
His  pariahioners,  seeing  his  inflexibility,  resolved  lo 
continue  to  him  the  namyf  paator  of  Glaria,  with  a 
part  of  the  etipend,  aod^ie  power  of  retiiming  to 
it  whenever  he  would,  f 

Conrad,  of  Keichberg,  t  gentleman  deacended  from 
an  ancient  family,  of  serious,  open-hearted  intrepid, 
and  sometimes  stem  manners,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  huntsmen  of  the  country  whither  he  was  going. 
He  had  establiafaed  on  one  of  his  eststee  a  stud  lor  the 
breeding  of  horses,  which  became' famous  in  Italy. 
This  man  wm  the  abboi  of  our  lady  of  tbe  Eremites. 
Iteichberg  held  in  equal  aversion  the  pretensions  of 
Rome,  and  theological  controversy.  ^When  one,  on 
occasion  of  a  visitation  of  the  order,  made  some  re- 
marks :  **  I  am  maater  here  and  not  you,'*  answered 
he  sbruptly;  "go  about  your  business.,*  Another 
time,  when  Leo  Juda  was  discussing  some  subject  at 
table  with  thesdministrstor  of  the  convent,  the  buntiqg 
abbot  exclaimed :  "  Let  me  put  an  end  to  your  disput- 
ings :  I  «ay, with Dsvid — Ha^e  mercy  wpon  fiie,  O  God! 
auording  to  thy  loving  kindness:  EnUr  noi  tnlo 
judgment  vfiih  ^thy  eervani  /  and  I  want  to  know 
nothing  more.**t 

The  baron  Tlieobald  de  Geroldsek  was  sdministra- 
tor  of  the  monastery.  He  was  of  mild  character,  sin- 
cerely pious,  and  fond  of  learning.  His  favourite 
scheme  was  to  collect  in  his  convent  a  society  of  learn- 
ed men.  With  this  view  he  had  invited  Zwingle. 
Eager  for  instruction,  he  entreated  his  new  friend  to 
direct  his  studies.  "Read  the  Holy  Scriptures,*' 
anawered  Zwingle,  "  and  for  the  better  under«iandinff 
them,  consult  Si.  Jerome.'*  "  And  yet,**  he  continueo, 
**  a  time  is  coming  (and  soon  too,  with  God*s  help,) 
when  Christians  will  think  little  of  St.  Jerome  or  any 
other  teacher,  but  the  word  of  God.**4  The  condoe  • 
of  Geroldsek  exhibited  evidence  of  bis  progress  in  the 
faith.  He  gave  permiasion  to  the  nuns  of  a  nunneij[ 
attached  to  Einsidlen  to  read  the  bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  aome  years  sfler  he  took  up  h\*  sbode  At 
Zurich,  in  Zwingle*s  neighbourhood,  and  died  on  the 
plain  of  Cappel.  The  aame  attraction  soon  united  to 
Zwingle  the  worthy  OBxlin,  Lucas,  and  other  inmates 
of  the  abbey  walls.  These  studious  men,  remote  from 
the  clamours  of  party,  wore  accustomed  to  read  toge- 
ther the  Sriptures,  the  fathera,  tbe  masterpieces  of 
sniiqiiity,  and  tbe  writings  of  the  restorers  of  learning. 
It  often  happened  that  friends  from  distant  parts  joined 
their  interesting  circle.  One  day  Capito.  among 
others,  arrived  on  a  viait  to  Einsidlen  The  two 
friends,  renewing  the  connexion  formed  st  Baden, 
together  wont  round  the  convent  and  its  wild  environs, 
stworbed  in  conversation  touching  the  Scripture  and 
the  will  of  God.  On  one  point  they  were  agreed— it 
was  thai  the  pope  mutt  fall !  Cspito  was  at  that  tinw 
a  braver  man  than  he  wss  at  a  later  date. 

In  thia  quiet  retreat,  Zwingle  bad  reat,  teisure,  hooks, 
and  friends ;  snd  he  grew  in  understanding  and  in 
faith.  Then  it  was  (May  1607.)  that  he  applied  him- 
self to  a  taak  that  was  very  useful  to  him.  As  in 
early  times,  the  kings  of  Isrsel  with  their  own  hands 
transcribed  the  law  of  God,  so  Zwingle  copied  out  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  There  were  then  none  but  cum- 
brous editions  of  the  New  TesUment,  and  Zwingle 
wished  to  be  able  to  carry  it  always  sbout  him. II     He 

*  Quid  fniro  01srean»  nostns  trittins  aooiuere  pjtemt, 
tanto  rideiicit  privari  rfro.     (Zw.  Bpp.  p.  16.) 

t  For  two  yean  after  this,  Zwingle  ttJIl  signed 
Pastor alaroiin.MiniftterUroini.  (Ibid.) 


I  Win,  K.  G«ch,  Hi, 
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.  Zwiniplis  Sildung  v.  Schiller,^ 


iffur.  ili.9 

^  Fore,  idflue  brevi,  Deo  Bie Jnvavte,  at  neqiie  Hiemn^imis 
n(>qoe  cse'eri,  ted  sola  soriptvra  dlvinl  spud  Chihtianos  u 
prtttio  cH  futura.    (Zw.  Opp.  i .  973  > 

U  This  oaantticrijit  is  in  the  library  of  Zurich. 
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^j«iic(uai7^»wi|^er]at>d,  the  btii* 

ta  Rome  wm  m8re  distinctSy  Tisible 

•Dd  ibaiBi.ltrui  a  kind  of  eutli- 

which  moved  its  very  founda- 


'^J»ii«'^!^aft/«»,^bad  the  power  of 
•''^' of  the  abbey  might 


^..^-^S^-f? 


^•^iJ**^'  f^r^iPP^"-  ^"^  *^'''u•  especially  on 
5^f^^^"^  jSTcontecralion  of  the  aogels,  that 
,*iti»  ''^  /•***  ^ed  ib«  bennitage.    Long  files,  to  the 
1^  ^Mfd  '^'ilrtJ  tbo«»»°^* ^^ *^'^ sexes,  climbed  the 
^^o(  »*rTI!J^ouDUin  leading  to  the  oratory,  singing 
oi>«**^a*  **    Jog  »b«  ****^'  ®^  '^^^^  chaplets.  These  de- 
»i«*^  or  c^^'Sjrcwl  ^^e*'  ^^•y  ^°'°  ^^e  church,  believing 
h/^J'piigri''*'  rer  to  God  there  than  anywhere  else. 
^^^vc<  "^deoce  at  Einsidlen  had  similar  effects 
"■^Wifl^'*  ^pding  Luther's  visit  to  Rome,  in  admit- 
to  fcb^f  \L  a  closer  view  of  the  corruptions  of  the  pa- 
pjjj;  hi'>>  ^gg  there  his  education,  as  a  reformer,  was 
pacy-     Vj     The  seriousness  his  soul  had  acquired, 
c«*P|*„j"fasted  itself  in  outward  ^  -       . 


inaoii 


'''i^it  of  so  many  evils,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them 
'^^^fffeticslly*  He  did  not  falter  between  his  conscience 
^do^  interest.  He  boldly  stood  up,  and  his  powerful 
^^aence  fearlessly  attacked  the  superstition  of  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him.  "  Think  not,'*  said  he, 
gpeaking  from  his  pulpit,  *'  that  God  is  in  this  temple 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  creation.  Wherever 
he  has  fixed  your  dwelling  he  encompasses  you,  and 
hears  you,  as  much  as  at  our  lady  at  £insidlen.  What 
power  can  there  be  in  unprofitable  works,  weary  pil' 
grimages,  offerings,  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints, 
to  secure  you  the  favour  of  God  ?  What  signifies  the 
mahiplyinff  of  words  in  prayer  1  what  efikacy  in  the 
cowl,  or  shaven  crown,  or  priestlv  garments,  falling, 
and  adorned  with  gold  1  God  looks  upon  the  heart — 
and  our  heart  is  far  off  from  God/** 

But  Zwinglt  was  resolved  to  do  more  than  resist 
superstition ;  he  sought  to  satisfy  the  ardent  desire  after 
a  reconciliation  with  God,  which  urged  on  aome  of  the 
pikrims  that  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Ein- 
sioleo.  '*  Christ,**  he  cried,  like  the  Baptist  from  an6* 
ther  wilderness  of  Judea,  "  Christ,  who  offered  himself 
on  the  cross,  once  for  all,  is  the  sacrifice  and  victim 
which  sattafies  for  all  etomity,  for  the  sins  of  all  be- 
lievers.'*t    Thus  Zwingle  went  forward.    From  the 

•  Vsstli  obloBga  et  pllcis  plesa,  miiU  anra  ornati . . .  Cor 
TSiointsfflaipnottlaaDaoest.   (Zw.  0pp.  L  98&) 

t  Chiirtiuqal  ssss  semel  in  enweohtiim,hosUa  sstet  vie- 
timasstWhcteBslns 


I  Memaas,  pn  psoQstis 


astonishment  took  poesessioa 
sound  of^he  eloquent  priest'e 
ithdrew  wi^'hoiror  ;  others  fluctu- 
^  *--  y'lgted  between  tne  faith  of  theitpathers  and  the  doctrine 
'^tt^  ^^'Ir  th*t  was  to  give  them  peace.  Many  were  led  to  that 
tr^f  ^'  *^t.U^^^  ^^^  *'"  declared  to  be  full  of  mercy,  and  took 
^'»eri  ...J^^gy  yfi^  them  the  tapers  they  had  brought  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Virgin.  A  croviA(>f 'nilgrims  returned  to 
their  native  places,  everywhoi  ati^ouQcing  the  tidings 
thev  had  heard  at  Einsidlen.  **  Christ  alone  saves  as» 
and  he  saves  everywhere !"  It  often  happened  that 
troops  of  pilgrims,  astonished  at  what  they  thus  heard 
recounted,  turned  back  without  completing  their  pil- 
grimage. The  worshippers  of  Mary  were  every  dej 
lewer.  It  was  from  their  offerings  that  the  revenue 
of  Zwingle  and  Qeroldsek  was  drawn.  But  the  bold 
witness  for  the  truth  was  too  happy  ^see  himself  im- 
poverished, while  thus,  spiritually,  ^Mflng  many  rich. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  1618,  among  A^numerous  hear- 
ers of  Zwingle,  was  a  learned  man,  of  gentle  charac- 
ter and  active  charity,  named  Gaspsrd  Hedio,  a  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Bale.  Zwingle  preached  on  the  history 
of  the  man  taken  with  palsy  (Luke  v.,)  in  which  occurs 
our  Lord*s  declaration :  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgite  sins,'^  a  passage  well  suited  to 
strike  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin. 
The  preacher's  discourse  moved,  delighted,  and  in- 
spired the  whole  assembly ;  and,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  Doctor  of  Bale.*  Lons  aftervvard,  Hedio 
would  express  his  admiration  :  "How  beautiful  and 
profound !  how  grave  and  convincing !  how  moving, 
and  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  was  thst  discourse  !*' 
said  he.  "*How  it  reminds  one  of  the  evepyetOj  (force,) 
of  the  ancient  doctors.**!  From  that  moment,  Hedio 
loved  and  admired  Zwingle. t  He  longed  to  go  to  him» 
and  open  his  heart.  He  hngered  about  the  abbey,  with- 
out daring  to  make  advances,  restrained,  as  he  tells  us» 
by  a  sort  of  superstitious  fear.  Mounting  his  horse, 
he  slowly  departed  from  our  Lady's  chapel,  looking 
back  on  a  spot  which  held  so  great  a  treasure,  with  the 
warmest  regret.^ 

In  this  manner  did  Zwingle  preach ;  less  powerfully, 
no  doubt,  but  with  more  moderation,  and  no  less  suc- 
cess than  Luther ;  he  avoided  precipitation,  and  gave 
less  offence  to  men's  mind^than  did  the  Saxon  mmik  ; 
he  trusted  to  the  power  oKuth  for  results.  The  same 
prudence  marked  his  intercourse  with  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  Far  from  directly  opposing  them,  like  Lu- 
ther, be  continued  long  on  friendly  terms  with  them. 
They  treated  him  with  respect,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  talents,  (and  Luther  would  have  been 
entitiled  to  equal  attoniion  from  the  Bishops  of  Ments 
and  Brandenburg,)  but  still  more  on  account  of  his  de- 
votion 4o  the  pope^s  political  views,  and  the  influence 
that  such  a  man  as  Zwingle  must  needs  possess  in  m 
republic. 

In  fact,  aev^ioantons,  weary  of  the  pope's  service^ 

were  on  t^  p^R  of  a  rupture.  But  the  legates  hoped 

to  retain  many  on  their  aide  by  gaining  Zwingle*  •• 

they  had  gained  over  Erasmus,  by  pensions  and  ho- 

Durs.    The  legates,  Ennius  and  rucci,  often  viettcd 

*  li  sermo  Ita  ne  iniammsvK  .  .  .  (Zw.  £pp. p.  M>) 
t  Elsgans  file,-  dootvi,  f rsFis,  eoptons,  peastrsas  si  evae 
galieui  .  .  .  (lUd.  8ft.) 
\  Ut  indperam  2irinf Uam  aretiaraae eoHylasti*  iiittipiee 

^Sicqae'sbequttsvl,  noa  tfoa  aohrtii^ffiHn  taiwe  ^t^ 
■ftipepsraai.   (lUltQ.)  .  .  . 
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fijitfidleD,  #hore,  fro|b  the  proziinity  of  the  denocmtic 
■  caatoDSy  their  negociati^s  with  those  stttes  were  most 
easy.  But  Cringle,  far  from  sacrificing  truth  to  the 
nlicftations  and  briflM»of  Home,  allowei  no  ^porta- 
sity  to  pass  of  defending  the  Gospel.  The  famous 
Schinifir,  who  was  then  oo  ill  terms  with  his  diocese, 
spent  some  time  at  ^osidlen.  **  The  whole  papacy/^ 
remarked  Zwingle,  m  conversation  with  him,  "  rests 
on  bad  foundations.'*  Do  you  begin  and  clear  <Way 
errore  and  corr\]ptions,  «ir  else  you  will  see  the  whole 
fabric  come  tumbling  to  the  ground,  with  frightful 
jioiee.'H 

He  spoke  with  the  same  frankness  to  the  legate, 
Poccii.  Four  times  4|^'y  return  to  the  charge.  **  By 
GoiTs  help,"  said  he,  "  T  mean  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  that  will  shake  Rome;'*  and  then  he  went  on 
to  explain  what  was  needed  in  order  to  save  the  church. 
Pucci  promised  everything,  but  did  nothing,  Zwingle 
declared  his  intention  to  throw  op  the  pope's  pension, 
but  the  legate  entreated  him  to  retain  it.  As  he  had 
no  desire  to  appear  in  open  hostility  against  the  head 
of  tho  church,  Z  winkle  continued  in  receipt  of  it  for 
three  years.  *^t  do  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that  for 
any  money  I  w^puppress  a  single  syllable  of  truth. '*t 
Pucci,  in  alarm,  procured  the  nomination  of  the  Re- 
former as  acolyte  of  the  pope.  It  was  a  step  to  fur- 
ther honours.  Rome  sought  to  intimidate  Luther  by 
solemn  judgments,  and  to  win  Zwingle  by  her  favours. 
Against  one  she  hurled  excommunications ;  to  the 
other  she  cast  her  gold  and  splendours.  They  were 
two  different  methods  for  atuining  the  same  end,  and 
sealing  the  daring  lips  which  presumed,  in  opposition 
to  the  pope*8  pleasure,  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  last  device  was 
the  most  skilfully  conceived,  but  neither  was  success- 
ful. The  enlarged  hearts  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, were  shown  to  be  above  the  reach  of  vengeance 
or  seduction. 

About  this  time  Zwingle  conceived  great  hopes  of 
another  Swiss  prelate.  This  was  Hugo  of  Landenberg, 
Bishop  of  Constance.  Ijandenberg  gave  direetions  for 
a  general  visiution  of  the  churches,  but  being  a  man 
of  veiy  feeble  chavacter,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
ruled, sometimes  by  Faber,  his  vicar,  at  others  by  a  bad 
woman,  from  whose  influence  he  could  not  extricate 
himself.  He  sometimes  seemed  to  honour  the  Gospel, 
and  yet,  if  any  one  preached  it  boldly,  he  looked  upon 
the  preacher  as  a  disturber.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
too  often  met  with  in  the  charch,  who,  preferring  truth 
to  error,  are,  nevertheless,  more  tender  of  error  than 
concerned  for  truth ;  and  a^frequently  found,  at  last, 
opposed  to  those  in  whose  ranks  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tending. Zwingle  applied  to  Hugo  ;  but  in  vain.  He 
was  doomed  to  experience,  as  Luthei  had  done,  that 
it  was  useless  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of 
the  church ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  revive  Chris- 
tianity, was  to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  teacher  of 
God*8  Word.  The  opportunity  for  this  was  not  long 
delayed. 

In  1618,  a  barefooted  Carmelite  arrived  on  the 
heights  of  St  Gothard,  in  those  elevated  passes  which 
have  been  with  difficulty  opened  acroasihe  steep  rocks 
Chit  separate  Switzerland  from  Itaiy.  flThia  .man  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  Italian  conventTandr  was  the 
bearer  of  papal  indulgences,  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  sell  to  the  good  Christian  people  of  the  Hel- 
vetic league.  Brilliant  successes,  under  two  preced- 
ing popes,  had  made  him  notorious  for  this  shameful 
tnffie.    Companions  of  his  journey,  whose  business 

*Dass  das  ganz  papstum  einen  schlechten  gnmd  habe 
(2w.  Opp.  iL  pan.  1. 7.| 

i  Oder  aber  ly  werdind  mit  groiier  unriiw  vaiiUlen.  (Ibid.) 

{  fkustta  ■psrari  me  vel  rerBvlara  d«  veritate  deminvtoraai 
«n^  pscBBiB  gratia,  (Zw.  Opp.  i  860^ 


it  was  to  pnff  off  his  wares,  accomoanied  his  adTsnce 
across  snows  and  ice-fields,  aa  ola  as  creation  itself. 
The  caravan,  miserable  in  its  appearance,  and  a  good 
deal  resembling  a  troop  of  adrenturers  in  quest  of 
booty,  weet  forward  to  the  sound  of  the  dashing  streams 
that  form,  by  their  confluence,  the  rivers  Rhine,  Reuss, 
Aar,  Rhone,  Tessino,  and  others— silently  meditating 
the  spoiling  of  the  simple  Swiss.  Samson — for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  Carmelite,  attended  by  his  com- 
pany, arrived  firat  at  Uri,  and  commenced  their  trade, 
rhey  had  aoon  made  an  end  with  thoae  poor  country- 
folks, and  removed  thence  to  the  canton  of  Schwitz. 
It  was  there  Zwingle  was  residing  ;  and  there  it  was 
that  the  contest  between  these  servanta  of  two  widely 
different  masters  was  to  begin.  **  /  am  empoioered  to 
remit  all  nna  P*  said  the  lulian  monk,  (the  Tetzel  of 
Switzerland,)  to  the  people  of  Schwitz.  '*  Heaven 
and  earth  are  subject  to  my  authority ;  and  I  dispose 
of  Christ's  merits  to  whoever  will  purchase  them,  by 
bringing  me  their  money  for  their  indulgences." 

When  tidinffs  of  this  discourse  reached  Zwingle, 
his  zeal  was  kindled,  and  he  preached  vehemently. 
**  Christ,"  said  he,  **  the  son  of  God,  says.  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  keaoy  laden,  and  I  unll 
give  you  rest*  What  audacious  folly  and  madness  is 
it  then  to  say,  contradicting  him :  *  Buy  letters  of  in- 
dulgence, apply  to  Rome,  give  your  money  to  the 
monks,  sacrifice  to  the  priests  !* — if  you  do  these 
things,  I  will  absolve  you  from  your  sios.*  Christ  is  the 
one  offering !  Christ  is  the  only  sacrifice !  Christ  is 
the  only  way  !"t 

Throughout  Schwitz,  people  soon  spoke  of  Samson 
as  a  cheat  and  impostor.  He  took  the  road  to  Zug  ; 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  two  champions  missed  each 
other. 

Scarcely  had  Samson  taken  his  departure  from 
Schwitz,  when  a  citizen  of  that  canton,  named  Stap- 
fer,  who  was  much  respected,  and  afterward  public  se- 
cretary, was  suddenly  reduced,  with  his  family,  to  a 
state  of  total  destitution.  '*  Alaa  !"  said  he,  addreas- 
ing  himself,  in  his  perplexity,  to  Zwingle,  "  I  know 
not  how 'to  satisfy  my  hunger,  and  the  wants  of  my 
poor  children."^  Zwingle  could  give  when  Rome 
would  take  ;  and  he  was  as  ready  to  do  good  works, 
as  he  was  to  oppose  those  who  inculcated  them  as 
means  by  which  we  are  saved.  He  daily  supplied 
Stapfer  with  support.^  **  It  is  God,"  said  he,  intent 
on  taking  no  credit  to  himself,  **  it  is  God  who  begets 
charity  m  the  believer,  and  gives  at  once  the  hrst 
thought,  the  resolve,  and  the  work  itself ;  it  is  God 
who  does  it  by  his  own  power,**ll  Stapfer^s  affection  for 
him  lasted  till  death  ;  and,  four  years  after  this,  when  he 
filled  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Schwitz,  he  turned  to 
Zwingle  under  the  feeling  of  a  higher  want,  and  with 
noble  candour,  said,  *'  Since  it  was  you  who  once  sup- 
plied my  temporal  need,  how  much  more  may  I  expect 
you  may  give  me  that  which  shall  satisfy  the  famine 
of  my  soul." 

The  friends  of  Zwingle  multiplied  daily.  It  was  no 
longer  at  Claris,  Bal^,  and  Schwiu,  that  persons  were 
found  whose  hearts  were  with  him :  at  Uri,  there  was 
Schmidt,  the  secretary;  at  Zug,  Colin  Muller,  and 
Werner  Stoiner,  his  old  companions  in  arms  at  Ma- 
rigoan  ;  at  Lucerne,  Xyloctect  and  Kilchmeyer ;  at 
Bienne,  Wiitembach;  and  in  other  parts  not  a  few. 

•  Bomam  curre !  redima  Uteres  indalgentiamai !  da  tea. 
tamdem  monachis !  oflbr  facerdotibuf,  Itc.  (Zw.  Opp.i.  399.) 

t  Chxistus  ana  est  oblatio,  anttm  saorifloium,  una  via.  (Ibid.) 
801.) 

^  ut  flBSA,  neomaiqae  Uberoram  iaedia  eoiporaU  sabveni- 


retia    (2w.  Epp.  384.^ 


iLanasmihfqiiotidiesappetiaataliitis.  (Ibid.) 
H  Caiustem  Ingenerat  Dens,  oonsUiam,  pfopsitiia  et  opus, 
teldquid  Iraoi  pnestat  jastas,  hoo  Dens.  suiLvirtote  prwAat. 
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bive  letrned  that  he  fa  the  fathef  of  siTaona,  and  la 


Bat  the  carate  of  Einaidlen  had  no  more  devoted  friend 
than  Oawald  Myconiua.  Otwald  bad  qaitted  Bale  id 
1616,  to  take  the  direcUon  of  the  Cathedral  aehool  at 
Zurich.  At  thia  period,  that  city  posaessed  neither 
learned  men  nor  achooU.  Oawald  labodM,  in  con- 
jonctjon  with  aevenl  benevolent  peraona,  to  reclaim 
the  people  of  Zurich  from  their  ignorance,  and  initiate 
ihem  in  ancient  learning.  He  at  the  aame  time  de- 
fended the  uncompromiaing  troth  of  holy  Scripture, 
and  declared  that  if  the  pope  or  the  emperor  ahoald  en- 
Join  what  waa  contrary  to  the  Goapel,  it  waa  man'a 
duty  to  obey  God  alone,  who  ia  above  emperor  or 
pope. 

Seven  centoriea  before,  Charlemagne  had  added  a 
college  of  canona  to  that  aame  cathedral,  the  aehool  at- 
lachMl  to  which  waa  placed  under  Oawald  Myconiua. 
Theaecanone  having  declined  fromtbeirtfiratinatitution, 
•nd  wiahing  to  enjoy  their  beoeficea  in  the  aweeta  of  in- 
dolence, had  adopted  the  cuatom  of  electing  a  preach- 
er, to  whom  tlwy  delegated  the  duty  of  preaching,  and 
the  cure  of  aoola.  Thia  poat  became  vacant  abortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Oawald,  who  immediately  thought 
of  hia  friend.  What  a  bleaaing  it  would  be  to  Zurich ! 
Zwingle*a  mannera  and  appearance  were  prepoaaeaaing 
— he  waa  a  handaome  man,*  of  polite  addreaa,  and 
picaaing  conversation,  already  remarked  for  hia  elo- 
quence, and  diatinguiahed  amonff  all  the  confederated 
Swisa  for  hia  brilliant  geniua.  Myconiua  apoke  of  him 
,  lo  the  provoat  of  the  chapter,  Felix  Frey,f  who  waa 
prepoaaeaaed  by  the  mannera  and  talenta  of  Zwingle  ; 
to  Uiinger,  an  old  man  much  reapected ;  and  to  the 
canon,  Hoffman,  a  man  of  upright  and  open  character, 
who  having,  for  a  long  time,  oppoaed  the  foreign  aer- 
▼ice  of  the  Swiaa,  waa  favourably  inclined  toward  Ul- 
rich.  Other  inhabiUnta  of  Zurich  had,  on  different  oc- 
eaaiona,  beard  Zwingle  at  Einaidlen,  and  had  returned 
home  full  of  admiration.  The  approaching  election  of 
a  preacher  for  the  cathedral,  ere  long  put  everybody 
in  Zurich  in  motion.  Variooa  intereau  were  atarted  ; 
many  laboured  night  and  day  to  promote  the  election 
of  the  eloquent  preacher  of  our  Lady  of  the  ISreinitea.t 
Myconiua  appriaed  hia  friend  Of  it.  **  On  Wednesday 
next,**  answered  Zwingle,  "1  am  ffoing  to  dine  at 
Zurich,  and  we  will  Ulk  it  over."  He  came  accord- 
ingly. Calling  on  one  of  the  canona,  the  latter  in- 
quired :  **  Could  you  not  come  amonir  ua,  and  preach 
the  Word  of  God  !*'  *'  I  could,**  anawered  Zwingle, 
**  but  I  will  not  come  unleaa  invited  ;*'  and,  forthwith, 
be  returned  to  hia  monaatery. 

Thia  yiait  alarmed  hia  enomiea.  They  pcrauaded 
•averal  prieata  to  offer  themaelvea  aa  candidates  for 
the  vacant«poat.  A  Soabian,  named  Ijorenzo  Fable, 
even  preached  a  aermon  in  proof  of  hia  talent ;  and  a 
report  prevailed  that  he  waa  choaen.  *<l'nie  it  ia, 
Chen,**  aaid  Zwingle  when  he  heard  it,  *'  no  prophet  is 
honoured  in  hia  uwn  country  ;  aince  a  Suabian  ia  pre- 
ferred before  a  Swiaa.  I  aee  what  popular  applauae  i^ 
worth.**^  Immediately  afterward,  Zwingle  received 
intelligence  from  the  aecretary  of  Cardinal  Srhinner 
that  the  election  had  not  taken  place  ;  nevenhelesa  the 
false  report  t'hat  had  reached  him  piqued  the  curate  of 
Einaidlen.  Finding  one  ao  unworthy  aa  Fable  aapiring 
to  fill  the  office,  he  waa  the  more  bent  on  obtaining  it, 
and  wrote  to  Myconiua  on  the  aubject.  O.iwald  an- 
awered the  following  day.  *^  Fable  will  .continue  Fa- 
iu  *  the  good  folka  who  will  have  to  deeide  the  election, 

*  Um  JBWinrli  vom  lyb  ein  hubacher  man  waaa.  (Bttllm. 
gei  MS.) 

f  (Ind  all  Inme  aeln  gestalt  und  geacbikUchkeit  wol  geflel, 
gab  er  Im  syn  stimm.    (Ibid.) 

\  Qui  dies  et  noctas  laborarant  at  vir  flla  aubrogerctor. 
(0»w.  Mjc,  Vit.  Zw.) 

h  S<*i«  ▼«lsi  aeclamationas  et  fUoA  blaiidiMi£age  I  Eoga  \ 
<7-^.  Epp.  p.  53.)  •         ^ 


beaidea  poaaeaaed  of,  I  can*t  lell  h^w  many  benefices.*'* 
Z^ingle'a  opponenia  were  qpt  diadftraged^  true, 
all  agrera  id  extolling  hia  diatftigYiiahcd  acqiArementa  >t 
but  aome  aaid,  **  he  ia  too  paasionatcly  foitd  (f  ^uaic  ;** 
othera.  **  he  ia  fond  of  company  and  pleasure  ;  *  otbera 
aoain,  <*he  waa  in  hia  youth  very  intimate  with  people 
of  iooae  morale.**  One'  man  even  charged  himVith  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  aeduction.  AThia  was  mere  calumny : 
yet  Zwinffle,  although  more  innocent  than  the  eccleai- 
aatica  of  hia  age,  had  more  than  once,  in  the  first  yeara 
of  his  miniatry,  given  way  to  the  paaaiona  of  yooth. 
It  ia  not  eaay  to  eatimate  &e  effect  upon  the  eoal  of 
the atmoaphere  in  which  it  9ea«  There  exiated  under 
the  Papacv,  and  among  the  clergy,  disorders  that  were 
eatabliahed,  allowed,  and  recognised,  aa  agreeable  lo 
the  laws  of  nature.  A  aaying  of  iEneaa  SyTvioa,  after- 
ward Pope  Piua  Il.^givea  aome  notion  of  the  wretched  | 
state  of  public  morala  at  thia  period.^  Licenti3u«-  ^ 
neaa  had  become  almoat  everywhere  allowed. 

Oawald  exerted  all  hia  activity  in  hia  friend*a  favour. 
He  laboured  lo  the  utmoat  to  clear  hia  character,  and 
happily  aucceeded.^  He  visiie^*^he  burgomaster 
Rouat,  Hoffman,  Frey,  and  Utingerl  He  extolled  the 
probity,  the  frankneaa,  and  deportment  of  Zwingle, 
and  confirmed  the  favourable  impreaaion  that  he  had 
made  on  the  people  of  Zurich.  But  little^  credence 
waa  given  to  the  aaaertiona  of  his  adveraanca.  The 
men  of  moat  weight  gave  their  judgment  that  Zwingia 
ahould  be  the  preacher  of  Zurich.  The  canona  whis- 
pered the  aame  thing.  "  Yon  may  hope  for  aucceaa,'* 
wrote  Oawald,  with  emotion,  "  for  I  have  bopea  of  it." 
At  the  aame  time  he  apprized  him  of  the  cbargea  of 
hia  enemiea.  Although  Zwingle  waa  not  yet  altogether 
a  new  man,  hia  waa  toe  aoul  of  one  whoae  conacieoce 
ia  awakened,  and  who  may  fall  into  ain,  but  never  with- 
out atruggltf  and  remorae.  Often  had  he  determined 
to  live  a  holy  life — alone  among  hia  order — in  the 
world.  But  when  he  heard  himself  accusted  he  woukl 
not  boaat  of  exemption  from  ain.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  to  the  canon,  Utinger.  **  With  none  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  path  of  holineaa  (many  even  of  thoae 
about  me  being  offended  at  it,)  I  did  alas !  fall — and, 
as  St,  Peter  aays,  turned  again,  like  a  dog,  to  my  own 
vomit. n  God  knows  with  what  shame  and  anguish  I 
have  dragged  forth  into  light  these  aina  from  the  deptha 
of  my  heart,  and  apread  them  before  that  mighty  God, 
to  whom  I,  however,  confesa  my  wreichcdnesa  more 
freely  than  to  mortal  man.**^'  But  while  Zwingle  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  sinner,  he  vindicsted  himaelf 
from  the  odioua  chargeArought  againat  him,  and  af- 
firmed that  he  had  ever  abhorred  the  thought  of  adul- 
tery, or  the  aeduction  qf  the  innocent  ;***  melancholy 
exceaaea !  then  too  common :  *'  I  call  to  witness,**  hie 
added,  "  all  with  whom  1  ever  lived. "ft 

On  the  11th  of  December  the  election  took  place. 
Zwingle  waa  chosen  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  out 
of  twenty- four  votes.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
Reformation  to  arise  in  Switzerland.    Tho  chosen  in- 

*  Fabulamanebit  fkbula :  evem  domini  raci  accepemnt  aex 
paarii  eite  patc«B  .  .  .  (Ibid.) 

t  Neminem^pan,  qui  tuaak  doctrinam  aoD  ad  caalam  Carat 

.  abi(f.)      W- 

%  Non  esse  qui  vigesimnm  annum  excosait.  nee  verginea 
tetfaerit    (Zw .  Epp.  p.  67.) 

k  HepTiaio lisBO  pro  viribua,  imo  et  rapreiti.    (Ibid.  M.) 

H  Quippe  neminem  habeni,  comitem  hHJttt  inititati,  scan- 
laJizantos  vero  non  paucoB,  heu  !  cecidi  et  factus  sum  canis 
ad  vonitvm.    (Ibid.  55.) 

f  Kn  cnm  verecundia  (Deui  novit !)  magna  ksc  ex  paela* 
ris  spscttbui  depromii,  sDud  eum  scilicet  cosb  qoa  etiaaa  e»* 
ram  minus  qnam  cam  uUo  forma  nortalinm  oonfitari  « 
(2w.  Epp.  p.  66.) 

**  Ba  ratio  nobis  perpetuo  fait,  nee  aliaana  «i»iM-fTi|  < 
acendvre,  anc  Tprginem  vitiare.    (Ibid.) 

\\  Ttwt«-«  tn  voru  cunctos,  qofboacnm  vixi.    (IbidO 


'  ZWINGLE  £LBCTKC^-4£A.VES  £INSS)LEN-ffl8  RECEPTK^r 
it  ProfKi^e*l4lb«eii  Tor  three  ynn  pre- 
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ffp^  iD^be  iec'iusion'^  Einsidlea  was  ready,  and 
"^jraa  S  bJ^haferred  to  another  acene.  God,  who 
^Va<Ana^^oice  of  the  rising  university  of  Wittem- 
berJM|M4lk  the  heart  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
ttptSTof  J^e  waest  dliDrinces,  there  to  call  Luther 
— •naadcy  ch<4«T of  Zurich,  esteemed  thi  chief  town  of 
Hel«|^0  there  to  fix  Zwingle.  At  Zurich  he  would 
^  be  iycommuiucation  not  merely  with  the  most  intclli- 
genrarid^imple-minded,  the  most  resolute  and  ener 


jrctic»Uk(^4he  ^wiss  population,  but  also  with  the  vari- 
4ki  cantooi^that  lay  arotind  that  ancient  and  influential 
"•yAe.  Tk0  hand  that  h|^  taken  up  a  poor  herdsman  of 
4noun(  Sei^is,  and  placed  him  in  a  preparatory  school 

^^uow  estoblished  him,  mighty  in  word  and  in  deed, 
Jh  the  fac#ofeaU  his  nation,  that  he  might  become 
tXk  instrun|pt*of  its  regeneration.  Zurich  was  to 
become  ih«|6)ctts  of  illumination  for  the  whole  of 
SwitzerlaiuT* 

To  the  inmates  of  Einsidler^  the  day  on  which  they 
iecei?ed  the  tidings  of  Z wingless  nomination  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  grief  intermingled.  The  society 
which  had  been  formed  there,  was  about  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  removal  of  its  most  valuable  member ;  and 
who  could  tell  whether  auperstition  might  not  a^n 
assert  her  sway  over  that  ancient  haunt  of  the  pilgrim  1 
The  Council  of  Schwitz  transmitted  to  Ulric  an  ad- 
dress, expressive  of  their  sentiments,  in  which  they 
styled  him  "  their  reverend,  learned,  and  very  gracious 
master  and  worthy  friend.'**  "  Choose  for  us  st  leaost 
a  successor  worthy  of  yourself,'*  said  Geroldsek  to 
Zwingle.  "  I  have  a  little  lion  for  you,**  he  replied, 
"  who  is  both  simple-hearted  and  wise  ;  a  man  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ.*'  "  I  will  have 
him,*'  said  the  sdministrator  immediately.  This  was 
Leo  Juda,  that  mild  vet  intrepid  man,  with  whom 
Zwingle  bad  contracted  so  close  a  fellowship  at  Bale. 
Leo  Juda  accepted  a  charge  which  brought  him  nearer 
%6  his  beloved  IJlrich.  The  latter,  after  embracing  his 
friends,  bade  farewell  to  the  solitude  of  Einsidlen,  and 
pursued  his  journey  to  that  delightful  region,  where  the 
cheerful  and  goodly  city  of  Zurich  is  seated,  amid  an 
amphitheatre  of  gentle  hills,  whose  sides  are  clothed 
with  vineyards,  and  their  feet  bedecked  with  meadows 
•nd  orchards,  while  over  their  wooded  crests  are  des- 
cried the  lofty  summits  of  the  distant  A  Ibis.  Zu- 
rich, the  politicsl  centre  of  Switzertsnd,  where  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation  were  frequently  assembled, 
wss  a  point  from  which  the  Helvetic  territory  might Im 
acted  on,  and  the  eeeds  of  truth  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  cantons.  Accordingly  the  friends  of 
literature  and  of  the  Gospel  hail«l  the  election  of 
Zvvin^e  with  their  heartiest  acclamations.  At  Paris, 
especially,  the  Swiss  students,  who  wero  a  numerous 
body  there,  were  transported  with  joy  at  the  tidings.f 
Bat  if  at  Zurich,  Zwingle  had  the  prospect  of  a  mighty 
▼ictory  opened  to  him,  he  had  also  to  expect  an  ardu 
oos  conflict.  Glareanus  wrote  to  him  from  Paris 
<*  I  foresee  that  your  learning  will  excite  a  bitter  hos- 
tility against  you ;  but  take  courage,  and,  like  Hercu- 
les, you  will  overcome  all  the  monsters  you  have  to 
encounter,  "t 

It  was  oil  the  37tb  of  December,  y  18,  that  Zwin 

'  flie  arrived  at  Zurich  ;  he  alighted  at^  the  hotel  of 
£iosidlen.  His  welcome  ^as  a  cordial  and  honourable 
«M.^  The  chapter  immediately  assembled  to  receive 
him,. and  he  was  invited  to  take  his  place  among  his 

*  Asverende,  perdecte,  admodum  gratiose  domine  ac  bone 
mice.    (Zw  Bpp.p.  00) 

.  Omnea  adtod  qaotquot  ax  HelvetUs  adsont  Jnvenss  frenere 
«t  ganders.    0bid.  p.  64.) 

t  Quantum  loTldliB  Ubi  inter  Istos  emdilio  toa  conflabit. 
aWd.|k64.) 

^IXrersbiUch  and  wolemplkngeib  ward.  (BuUlnger,  118 ) 
Bb 


colleagues.  Felix  Frey  presided ;  the  canoQs  whether 
friendly  or  hostile  to  Zwingle,  were  seated  iodiscrimi- 
nstely  round  their  principal.  Thero  waa  a  general  ex- 
citement throughout  the  assemblv;  every  one  felt, 
though  probably  he  knew  not  why,  that  this  new  appoint- 
ment was  likely  to  hsve  momentous  results.  As  the 
innovating  spirit  of  the  young  priest  waa  regarded  with 
apprehension,  it  was  agreed  uiat  the  most  importat  t  of 
the  duties  atUched  to  his  new  office  should  be  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  to  him.  "You  will  use  yoor 
utmost  diligence,"  he  was  gravely  admonished,  "  u: 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  chapter — not  overlooking 
the  smallest  item.  Yon  will  exhort  the  faithful,  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  coofessiooal,  to  pay  all  does 
and  tithoa,  and  to  testify  by  their  offerings  the  leve 
which  they  bear  to  the  Church.  You  will  be  careful  to 
increase  the  income  thst  arises  from  the  sick,  from  mas- 
ses, and  in  general  from  aU  eccleaiastical  ordinances.'* 
The  chapter  added :  "  As  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacramecta,  preaching  and  personally  watching  over 
the  flock— these  also  sre  among  the  dutiea  of  the  priest. 
But  for  the  performance  of  these,  you  may  employ  a 
vicar  to  act  in  your  stead— especially  in  preaciung. 
You  are  to  administer  the  sacraments  only  to  persona 
of  distinction,  and  when  especially  called  upon : — ^yoa 
are  not  allowed  to  administer  them  indiscriminately  to 
people  of  all  ranks."* 

What  regulations  were  these  for  Zwingle  to  sab- 
scribe  to  !  Money  !  money  !  nothing  but  money ! 
Was  it  then  for  this  that  Christ  had  ap|)ointed  the  mi- 
nistry t  Prudence,  however,  stepped  in  to  moderate 
his  zeal :  he  knew  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  seed  to 
be  dropped  into  the  earth,  and  the  tree  to  grow  up,  and 
the  fruit  to  be  gathered  all  at  once.  Without  oneriag 
any  remarks  on  the  charge  that  had  been  delivered  to 
him,  he  modestly  expressed  the  gratitude  he  felt  for 
having  been  made  the  object  of  so  honourable  a  choicOt 
and  then  proceeded  to  explain  what  were  his  intentions. 
"  The  history  of  Jesus,"  ssid  he,  **  has  been  too  long 
kept  out  of  the  People's  view.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
lecture  upon  the  whole  of  the  Gos}>el  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  drawing  from  the  fountains  of  Scripture 
alone,t  sounding  all  its  depths,  compairing  text  witk 
text,  and  putting  up  earnest  and  unceaaing  prayers, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  discover  what  ia  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.t  It  is  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the 
praise  of  bis  only  Son,  to  the  salvation  of  aouls,  and 
their  instruction  in  the  true  faith,  that  I  desire  to  con- 
secrate my  ministry.''^  Language  so  new  to  their 
ears  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  chapter.  Some 
heard  it  with  joy ;  but  the  greater  part  signified  their 
disapproval  of  it.fl  **  This  method  of  preaching  is  an 
innovation,'*  cried  they ;  "  one  innovation  will  soon 
lead  to  another; — and  where  can  we  stopi"  The 
canon  Hoffman,  especially,  thought  it  his  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  effects  of  an  appointment  which  he  had 
himaelf  promoted.  '*  This  expounding  of  the  Scrip- 
ture," said  he,  **  Will  do  the  people  more  harm  than 
good." — •*  It  is  no  new  method,"  replied  Zwingle,  "  it 
IS  the  old  one.  Recollect  St.  Chrysostom's  homilies 
upon  Matthew,  and  St.  Augustine  upon  John.  Be- 
sides, I  will  be  cautious  in  all  that  I  say,  and  give  no 
one  cause  to  complsin." 

In  abandoning  the  exclusive  use  of  detached  por- 
tions, of  the  Gospels  merely,  Zwingle  was  departing 

*  Schulef^  Zwingli*f  Bildung.  pb  337, 

f  Absque  humanis  commentationibus,ex  lolis  fontibnt  Scrip- 
tune  sacr».    (Zw.  0pp.  L  37S.) 

t  Sed  mente  ipiritnt,  qnam  diligenti  Bciiptnraram  oollatk^ 
ne,  precibnique  ex  corde  Aiils,  te  nacCurum.  (Osw  Mye. 
Vit  Zw.) 

§  Alles  Oott  and  leinen  elnigen  Sohn  zu  Lob  und  Ehrce 
und  so  xechtsa  Heil  dor  Beelea,  sur  Underrichtung  im  rselu 
ten  QIauben.     (BuUinger,  MS.) 
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ttetttia.   (Osw  Mye.' 
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ZWINGLE  OPENS  THE  GOSPEL-EFFECT  OF  HIS  PREACfflNQ. 


fioDn  tbe  pnetico  that  had  prevailed  since  the  days  of 
Charlemaj^e,  and  restoring  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
their  ancient  rights ;  be  was  connecting  the  keforma- 
lion,  eren  in  the  beginning  of  bis  ministry,  with  the 
primi'^ye  times  of  Christianity,  and  preparing  for  fu- 
ture ages  a  deeper  study  of  the  Wora  of  G(ra.  But 
more  than  this :  the  firm  and  independent  posture  which 
he  assnmed  in  relation  to  the  Church,  ga?e  intimation 
that  his  aim  was  extraordinary :  his  character  as  a  Re- 
former bej^n  now  to  manifest  itself  distinctly  to  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  Reformation  conse- 
qaently  mored  a  step  onward. 

Hoffman,  having  failed  in  the  chapter,  addressed  a 
written  request  to  the  |>rincipa],  that  he  would  prohibit 
Zwfaigle  from  disturbing  the  people  in  their  faith. 
The  principal  sent  for  the  new  preacher,  an()  spoke  to 
him  in  a  very  affectionate  tone.  But  no  human  power 
coald  seal  bis  lips.  On  the  31st  of  December,  he 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  Glaris,  that  he  entirely  rolin- 
qoished  the  cure  of  souls,  which,  by  their  fayour,  he 
had  hitherto  retained ;  and,  for  the  future,  he  dedicated 
himself  entirely  to  Zurich,  and  the  work  which  God 
was  preparing  for  him  in  that  city. 

On  Saturday,  the  first  of  January,  1619,  Zwingle, 
hating  on  that  day  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  as- 
cended the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral.  The  church  was 
filled  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  persons  desirous 
to  see  a  man  who  had  already  acquired  celebrity,  and 
to  hear  that  new  Gospel  of  which  every  one  was  be- 
ginning to  spe^.  "It  is  to  Christ,"  said  Zwingle, 
''that  1  wish  to  guide  you — to  Christ,  the  true  spring 
6t  salvation,  oiiis  divine  word  is  the  only  food  that 
I  seek  to  minister  to  your  hearts  and  souls."  He  then 
aanonnced  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  year,  he  would  begin  to  explain  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew.  On  the  morrow,  accord- 
ingly, Uie  preacher,  and  a  still  more  numerous  auditory, 
were  assembled  in  their  places.  Zwingle  opened  the 
Gospel,  the  book  that  had  so  long  been  sealed,  and 
read  the  first  page.  Passing  under  review  the  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  prophets  (from  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew,)  he  expounded  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  exclaimed,  in  astonishment  and  delight — "We 
never  heard  the  like  of  this  before  !"* 

He  continued,  in  this  way,  to  explain  the  whole  of 
St.  Matthew,  according  to  the  Greek  original.  He 
showed  how  the  explanation  and  the  application  of  the 
Bible  were  both  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 
Setting  forth  the  sublimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  fa- 
miliar language,  his  preaching  adapted  itself  to  every 
class — to  the  wise  and  learned,  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
and  simple,  t     He  magnified  the  infinite  mercies  of 


their  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour. t  At* 
the  same  time  that  he  called  them  to  repentance  by 
tfae^  most  persuasive  appeals,  he  combated  the  errors 
which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen  by  the  most 
vigorous  reasoning.  He  raised  a  fearless  voice  against 
luxury,  intemperance,  extravagance  in  dress,  injustice 
to  the  poor,  idleness,  mercenary  service  in  war,  and 
the  acceptance  of  pensions  from  foreign  princes.  "  In 
the  pnlpit,'*  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  **  he  spared 
no  one,  neither  pope,  nor  emperor,  nor  kings,  nor 
dnkea,  nor  princes,  nor  lords,  not  even  the  confede- 
lates.  All  the  strength,  and  all  the  joy  of  his  own 
heart  were  in  God ;  uerefore  he  exhorted  the  whole 

*  Desaffleichea  wis  Jedeman  redt,  nie  cebort  worden 
War.  (B.  Welse,  a  contemporary  of  Zwingkrs.  FnasUn  Bey • 
Irage,  iv.  w.) 

t  Nbin  ila  limplices  SBdoalitercttm  prndentiflsioiis  etaoatii- 
dssls  qalbnsqae  proflolebant.    (Obw.  Myc  Tit  Zv.) 

j  In  welchem  er  Gtott  den  vater  prvMel  und  slle  Menschen 
•Ueta  ftff  Jssum  ChitetoM.  als  dsn  ebdgea  Hailand  vsrihrau. 
wsniduta.    CiaIUn(«i%li8.) 


t  ^^)Mwtm}*^*  1 
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city  of  Zurich  to  trust  m«^  ])m  iris[k.'*W"N^ec 
before  haa  any  man  been  hoffd  to  speak  wifii  so>^tii^ 
authority,*'  says  Oswald  Myconius,  wbo^Ktqbedjtha 
labours  of  his  friend  with  joy  and  «rdeo(J|<ma.*  ,. 


It  was  impossible  that  the 


the  lowefordera,  flocked  to  hear  it.t    Aibj^^tbe 


ed  in  Zurich  without  effect, 
increasing  multitude  of  every  ci 
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citizens  of  Zurich  had  ceased  to  att^d  jfbblic  wtinhip. 
*'  I  derive  no  benefit  from  the  discoursqp jptefthesd 
priests,*'  was  the  frequent  ohtervation  of^rCMin,^ 
poet  and  historian,  as  well  as  a  councillor  ^Vate  y^^  * 
"  they  do  not  preach  the  thing^ertaining  tllalvatioii*;^ 
for  they  understand  them  not.  Avarice  a|^  voluptu^ 
onsness  are  the  only  qualities  I  discoye^fn  tfaem.'i 
Henry  Rauschlin,  the  state-treasurer,  efjijigent  read^^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  entertained  the  sajnaCentiments 
"The  priests,"  said  he,  "gathered  iofj^&tr'by  thou- 
sands, at  the  Council  of  Constance  .  .  .'T  &  bom  the 
best  man  among  them  all.*'  These  distinguished  men» 
attracted  by  curiosity,  came  to  hear  Zwingle's  first 
lecture.  The  emotions,  which  the  preacher  awakened 
ih  their  minds,  were  successively  depicted  in  their 
countenances.  **  Glory  be  to  Goo,"  said  they,  as  th^ 
left  the  Church  ;  "  this  is  a  preacher  of  the  truth.  He 
will  be  our  Moses  to  lead  us  forth  from  Egy]pt."t— 
From  that  hour,  they  became  the  intimate  friends  oi 
the  Reformer.  "  x  e  rulers  of  this  world,**  said  Fus- 
slin»  *'  cease  to  persecute  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Af- 
ter Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  had  been  put  to  death, 
fishermen  were  raised  up  to  publish  his  Gospel.  And 
BO  now,  if  you  destroy  the  preachers  of  the  truth,  yoa 
will  see  glass  workers,  ana  millers,  and  potters,  and 
founders,  and  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  starting  up  to 
teach  in  their  stead.* '^ 

At  first  there  was  but  one  cry  of  admiration  through- 
out Zurich,  but  when  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  bad 
subsided,  the  enemy  took  heart  again.  Many  well- 
meaning  men,  alarmed  by  the  thought  of  a  Reforma- 
tion, gradually  fell  away  from  Zwingle.  The  violence 
of  the  monks,  which  for  a  brief  space  had  been  sap- 
pressed,  now  broke  out  anew,  and  the  college  of  the 
canons  resounded  with  complaints.  Zwingle  remained 
immovable.  His  friends,  as  they  contemplated  his 
courage,  recognised  in  their  teacher  the  true  spirit  of 
the  apostolic  age.  II  Among  his  enemies  there  were 
some  who  jeered  and  mocked  at  him,  others  who  re- 
torted to  insulting  threats ;  but  be  endured  all  with 
the  patience  of  a  Christian.ir  "  If  we  would  win  souls 
to  Christ,"  he  oflen  remarked,  "  we  must  learn  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  many  things  that  meet  us  in  our  way.  ^'^^^^ 
An  admirable  saying,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoted. 


God  the  Father,  while  he  besought  his  hearers  to  put.      His  character,  and  his  habitual  depoitment  toward 

their  trust  in   Jashs  Chriaf:.  ft«  the  Onlv  Saviour.t       At^    h{»  fAltnw.mpn.  rnntrihnfA/l  aa  mnoh  as  kia  nnMic  mini. 


his  fellow-men,  contributed  as  much  as  his  public  mini- 
stration to  gain  all  hearts.  He  was  at  once  a  true 
Christisn  and  a'  true  republican.  The  equality  of 
mankind  was  with  him  no  unmeaning  phrase ;  it  waa 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  and  his  life  was  in  accordance 
with  it.  He  had  neither  that  pharisaical  pride  nor  that 
monkish  coarseness  by  which  men  of  simple  and  of 
refined  taste  are  alike  disgusted  ;  all  acknowledged  the 

*  All  sein  TvsH  stuhnd  alMa  mit  fiMlicheaa  Osniitli  xn 
GoU  ...     (B.  WsiM  Fosslln  Beytr.  ir.  36.) 
t  Do  watd  bald  eHm  irroas  (^laiilT  ron  alleriojnneBSchea, 


Fosslln  Beytr.  iv.  36.) 
rro«s  (^laiilT  ron  alleriojnneBSch 
Iniismulsrs  von  dem  genKtinan  Mann  .  .  .  (BaUmgar,  MS.) 


I  Und  ttsser,  Moses  svyn  der  uat  Egyptea  fiilurt.  iBuUia* 
ger,  MS.) 

§  Weraen  die  Glaser,  Muller.  HaiVher,  Ofesser,  6ehalnB»> 
Cher  and  Schneider  lehren.  (Mull.  RcUq.  iii.  185.) 

I  Nobis  apotlolici  infill  siecuU  %'lrum  represootaS.      (Zv 

f  bbganniant  qoidain,  rident,  minsntur^^tulsntsrlncs^ 
iont . . .  at  tu  vere,  Christiana  patientia,  soflera  omnia.  <2^. 


Epp.p.74.7eh  May.  1619.) 
**  Coonivendaia  ad  molta  si  qui 
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inndf ,  iMUoand  themsaWes  at  ease 

Bold  ftnd  energetic  in  the  pulpit,  he 

/  those  whom  he  met  in  the  streets  or  pub- 

.6e  was  often  seen  in  the  places  where  the 

4|M|niC[^0T  tracing  bodies  held  their  meetings, 

^^ri-     ng  i(XjA  buvhers  the  leading  articles  of  the 

^SSnsgap  faitn,  or  holding  familiar  conversation  with 

theo^.  He  4bcosted  peasants  and  patricians  with  the 

t  Hbm  cofjiajity.^  **He  invited  the  country-folks  to 

^    i!n^,"  says  one  of  his  most  violent  enemies,  **  walked 

witAMiA  (filked  to  them  about  God,  and  often  put 

tM>e  oevilJpto'  t^eir  hArts,  and  his  own  writings  into 

'  ^'^eiir  poo^ets."    His^zample  had  snch  weight,  that 

,  *Aen  tne^wn-councinors  of  Zurich  would  visit  those 

V  Tnstic  strangfTrs,  supply  them  with  refreshment,  go 

•about  theicil}  with  them,  and  pay  them  all  possible 

littentfon.JJjt* 

He  cot^imed  to  cultivate  music,  though  **  with  mo- 
deratioq,'*  as^ullinger  assures  us ;  nevertheless,  the 
adversaries  of  the  Gospel  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
called  him** the  evangelical  lute- player  and  piper."t 
Faber,  on  one  occasion,  reproved  him  for  indulging  in 
this  recreation.  **  My  dear  Faber,"  replied  Zwingle, 
with  manly  frankness,  "  thou  knowest  not  what  music 
IS,  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  learned  to  play  the  lute 
and  the  violin,  and  other  instruments  ;  and,  at  worst, 
tiiey  serve  me  to  quiet  little  children  when  they  cry  ;t 
but,  as  for  thee,  thou  art  too  holy  for  music ! — and 
dost  thou  not  know,  then,  that  ^  David  was  a  cunning 
player  on  the  harp,  and  how  he  chased  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  Saull  Oh !  if  thy  ears  were  but  awake  to  the 
notes  of  the  celestial  lute,  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition 
and  greediness  of  wealth,  by  which  thou  art  possessed, 
woura,  in  like  manner,  depart  from  thee."  Perhaps 
there  was  something  of  weakness  in  Zwingle's  attacn- 
ment  to  music ;  yet,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  open-hearted- 
ness,  and  evangelical  liberty,  that  he  cultivated  an  art 
^hich  religion  has  always  connected  with  her  loftiest 
ekercises.  He  composed  the  music  of  several  of  his 
Christian  lyrics,  and  was  not  ashamed  sometimes  to 
touch  his  lute  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  ones  of 
his  flock.  He  displayed  the  same  kindly  disposition 
m  his  demeanour  toward  the  poor.  "  He  ate  and 
drank,"  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  **  with  all  who 
invited  htm,  he  treated  no  one  with  disdain — he  was 
full  of  compassion  for  the  poor,  and  always  composed 
'  and  cheerful  in  good  or  evil  fortune.  No  calamity  ever 
daunted  him,  his  speech  was  ever  hopeful — his  heart 
ever  steadfast."^  Thus  did  Zwingle  continuallv  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  influence — sittmg  alternately  at  the 
poor  man's  scanty  board,  and  the  banquet-table  of  ihe 
great,  as  his  Master  had  done  before  him — and  never, 
in  any  situation,  omitting  an  opportunity  to  further  the 
work  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him.  , 

From  ihe  same  motive  he  was  indefatigable  in  study. 
From  sun-rise  until  the  hour  of  ten  he  employed  him- 
•elf  in  reading,  writing,  or  translating ;  the  Hebrew, 
especially,  during  that  portion  of  the  day,  occupied 
much  of  his  attention.  After  dinner  he  gave  audience 
to  those  who  had  anv  communication  to  make  to  him, 
or  stood  in  any  neea  of  his  advice ;  he  walked  out  in 
eompany  with  his  friends,  and  visited  his  people.  At 
two  o'clock  he  resumed  his  walk.  He  took  a  short 
torn  aftes  aopner,  and  then  began  writing  letters,  which 
often  engagea  him  till  mklniffht  He  always  read  and 
wrote  standing,  and  never  allowed  the  customary  ailot- 
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ment  of  his  time  to  be  diatorbed,  ei^ept  for  aome  Toiy 
important  cause.* 

But  the  efforts  of  one  ^an  were  not  enough.  He 
received  a  visit  about  this  time  from  a  stranger  named 
Lucian,  who  brought  him  some  of  the  works  of  tho 
German  Reformer.  Rhenanus,  a  acholar  then  resident 
at  Bale,  and  an  unwearied  propagator  of  Luther*s  vrrit- 
ings  in  Switzerland,  had  sent  this  man  to  Zwingle.  It 
had  occurred  to  Rhenanus  that  the  hawking  of  booka 
might  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  spreading  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  **  Ascertain,"  said  Khenanns 
to  Zwingle, "  whether  this  Lucian  possesses  a  sufficient 
share  of  discretion  and  address^;  if  it  shall  appear  that 
he  does,  let  him  go  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
town»  from  village  to  village,  nay  ftom  house  to  housO 
— all  over  Switzerland,  carrying  with  him  the  writinj^ 
of  Luther,  and  especially  the  exposition  of  the  Lonra 
Prayer,  written  for  the  laity. f  The  more  it  is  known» 
the  more  purchasers  will  it  find.  But  be  sure  to  tot 
him  take  Ito  other  books  in  his  pack,  for  if  he  have 
none  but  Luther*s,  he  will  sell  them  the  faster."  To 
this  expedient  was  many  a  Swiss  fimily  indebted  for 
the  gleam  of  light  that  found  an  entrance  into  th«r 
humble  dwelling.  There  was  one  book,  however, 
which  Zwingle  should  have  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated before  any  of  Luther*s — the  Gospel  of  Jesot 
Christ. 

An  opportunity  of  displaying  his  teal  in  a  new  field 
of  service  was  soon  afforded  him.  Samson,  the  famous 
dealer  in  indulgences,  was  journeying  by  slow  stages 
toward  Zurich.  This  vender  of  disreputable  waroa 
had  arrived  from  Schwitz  at  Zug  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1618,  and  bad  remained  at  Zug  three  days. 
An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  about  him  in  that 
town.  Those  of  the  poorest  class  were  the  most  eager 
of  the  throng,  and  thus  prevented  the  rich  from  makmg 
their  way  to  him.  This  did  not  suit  the  monk's  pur- 
pose, and  accordingly  one  of  his  attendants  kept  crying 
out  to  the  populace  : — "  Good  people  do  not  press  for- 
ward so  hard.  Clear  the  way  for  those  who  have 
money.  We  will  do  our  best  afterward  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  none."  From  Zug,  Samson  and  his  com- 
pany went  on  to  Lucerne — from  Lucerne  to  Underwal- 
den,  and"  thence,  passing  through  a  cultivated  region 
of  the  Alps,  with  its  rich  interjacent  villages,  skirting 
the  everlssting  snows  of  the  Oberland,  and  diwlaying 
their  Romish  merchandise  for  sale  in  every  innabitea 
spot  of  the  loveliest  district  of  Switzerland,  they  arrived 
at  length  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berne.  At  first,  the 
monk  received  an  intimation  that  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  city  ?  but  eventually,  by  the  aid  of 
some  interested  auxiliaries  within,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  admission,  and  spread  out  bis  stall  in  St.  Ym- 
centos  church.  He  there  began  to  cry  up  his  waree 
more  loudly  than  ever.  "  Here,"  said  he  to  the  rich. 
**  are  indulgences  on  parchment,  for  one  crown ! 
There,"  adoressing  himself  to  the  poor,  "  are  absolu- 
tions on  common  paper,  for  two  hatz  only  !"  One 
day,  a  knight  of  high  name,  Jacob  .von  Stein,  presented 
himself  before  him,  mounted  on  a  prancing  dapple-grey 
charger.  "  Give  me,"  said  the  kmght,  "  an  indulgencO 
for  myself;  for  my  troop,  which  is  five  hundred  strong; 
for  all  the  vassals  on  my  domain  of  Belp ;  and  for  all 
my  ancestors ;  and  I  will  give  you  in  return  this  dap- 
ple-gray horse  of  mine."  It  was  a  high  price  to  aak 
for  a  horte.  Nevertheless,  the  charger  pleased  thO 
barefooted  Carmelite.  The  bargain  was  struck,  the 
beast  was  led  into  the  monk's  stable,  and  all  those 
souls  were  duly  declared  to  have  been  delivered  for 
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erer  from  the  pains  of  hell.*  On  another  occasion,  a 
borgher  obtained  from  hitn  for  thirteen  florins  an  indul- 
gence, bj  virtue  of  which,  his  confessor  was  authorized 
to  absolve  him,  among  other  things,  from  every  Icind 
of  perjury. f  Samson  was  held  in  such  reverence,  that 
the  counsellor  von  May,  an  old  man  of  enlightened  mind, 
having  dropped  some  expressions  against  him,  was 
obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  the  haughty  monk  on  hie 
knees. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay  had  now  arrived.  A  deaf- 
ening clamour  of  bells  gave  warning  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Borne  that  the  monk  was  about  to  take  his  departure. 
Samson  was  in  the  church,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  high  sitar.  The  canon,  Henry  Lupolaa,  Zwingle's 
former  master,  oflSciated  as  his  interpreter.  **  When 
the  wolf  and  the  fox  come  abroad  together,'*  said  the 
canon  Anselm,  addreastng  the  Schulthoiss  von  Watte- 
"viUe,  "  the  wisest  plan  for  you,  worshipful  Sir,  is  to 
gather  your  sheep  and  your  geese  with  all  speed  into 
a  place  of  safety."  But  the  monk  cared  little  for  such 
nmarks  as  these,  which,  moreover,  seldom  reached 
his  ears.  "  Fall  on  your  kneea,*'  said  he  to  the  auper- 
•titious  crowd  ;  **  repeat  three  Vfter  no9ler$t  and  three 
mv€  marioMf  and  your  souls  will  instantly  be  as  pure  aa 
they  were  at  the  moment  of  your  baptism.'*  The  mul- 
tituds  fell  on  their  knees  forthwith.  Then  determined 
to  ootdo  himself,  Samson  cried  out,  **  I  deliver  from 
the  torments  of  purgatory  and  bell  the  aools  of  all  the 
people  of  Berne  who  have  departed  this  life,  whatsoever 
msy  have  been  the  manner  or  the  place  of  their  death.*' 
Tlteae  mountebanks,  like  those  who  perform  at  fairs, 
•Iways  reserved  their  most  astoandin^  feat  for  the  last 

Samson,  now  heavily  laden  with  coin,  directed  hia 
course  toward  Zurich,  through  the  Argan  and  Baden. 
As  he  proceeded  on  his  joorney  this  Carmelite,  who 
had  made  so  sorry  a  figure  when  he  first  crossed  the 
Alps, displayed  an  increasing  pomp  and  pride  of  retinue. 
The  bishop  of  Constance,  having  taken  umbrage  be- 
cause he  hsd  not  applied  to  him  to  le^liie  hia  bulls, 
had  forbidden  all  toe  curates  of  his  diocese  to  open 
their  chorches  to  him.  At  Baden,  however,  the  curate 
did  not  ventnre  to  persevere  in  obstructing  the  holy 
traffic.  The  monk*s  eflrontery  rose  to  a  higher  pitch. 
Pacing  round  the  church-yard  at  the  bead  of  a  proces- 
■ion,  he  osed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  eome  object  in  the  air, 
while  his  acolytea  were  chanting  the  hymn  for  the 
dead,  and  pretending  that  he  aaw  the  liberated  souls 
Hying  up  from  the  church-yard  toward  heaven,  to  cry 
out :  *•  ECC4  voUnt !  Behold  !  thev  fly  !'**  One  day  a 
nan,  reaidins  in  the  neighbourhood,  foond  bis  way  into 
the  tower  or  the  church  and  mounted  to  the  belfry  ; 
preaently  a  quantity  of  white  feathera  floated  in  the  air, 
and  fell  thickly  on  the  astonished  procession :  "  Be- 
hold !  thev  fly  !"  cried  the  waggiah  citixeo  of  Baden, 
from  his  lofty  perch,  still  shaking  more  feathers,  out 
of  a  pillow  that  he  had  unripped.  Many  of  the  by- 
aUndera  laughed  heartily  at  the  iestt  Samson,  on 
the  contrary,  was  greatly  incensed — nor  could  he  be 
appeaaed  until  assurances  were  given  him  thst  the 
man  was  at  timea  disordered  in  his  intellect.  He  left 
Baden  quite  crest-fallen. 

Pursuing  his  journey,  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
February,  1.519,  at  Bremgarten,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  Schultheiss,  and  the  second  curate  of 
the  town,  both  of  whom  bad  seen  him  at  Baden.  The 
dean  of  Bremgarten,  Bullinger,  was  a  man,  than  whom 
none,  in  all  that  country,  stood  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation. He  was  but  ill  informed,  it  is  true,  as  to  the 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with 

*  Urn  olnera  Kattgrowen  Hangflt.    (Anihelm,  v.  336 :  J.  J. 
Bottiag.    HelT.K.OeMh.iiL99.) 
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t  Dessen  vmI  lath  gnog  lachten.    (Bollinger,  M8.) 
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flowinff  zeal,  hia  eloquence,  ms  liberalitr  to  0 
his  wilTingnese  to  do  kind  offices  for  his  hui%l 
boors,  made  him  universally  beloved.    Jn  ^i*jfttt'^'''5W 
had  formed  a  connection  of  a  cmiaci#itiotfl  .tn^BitfiV 
the  daughter  of  a  councillor  of  tne  sainft'  toWti.  [TlDch 
waa  the  custom  with  those  membirs  of  ^e  pri^hoD^ 
who  wished  to  avoid  a  life  of  profligacy.     AiMkr  ha^ 
brought  him  five  children,  and  his  nimenra^amijljllh*^ 
in  no  degree  diminished  the  consideration  iav^bU^  the  ^ 
Dean  was  held.    There  was  i^t  in  all  Swiuerlmd  ^ 
more  hospitable  house  than  his.     Being  muAi  addictec 
to  the  chase,  he  was  often  aeefl,  aurrouode^by  ten  mt 
a  doxen  dogs,  and  accompanied 'by  tho'lorA  of  Hall-   . 
wyll,  the  abbot  of  Mury,  and  the  patricians ^f  Zurich^ 
scouriog  the  fields  and  foreata  in  hts*Ticmity.     H* 
kept  open  boose,  and  not  one  among  ^  4iis  gueeta 
was  a  blither  man  than  himself.     Wheaethto  deputies, 
who  were  aent  to  the  Diet,  paeaed  throu^  Bremgarten, 
ori  their  way  to  Baden,  they  never  fail^  to  take  their 

»aU  at  the  Dean*s  Ubie.     **  BuUii^r,**  aaid  they 

keeps  coort  like  some  powerful  baron.*' 

Strangera,  when  they  viaited  the  boose,  were  anre. 
to  remark  a  boy  of  intelligent  aapect,  whom  they  found 
among  its  inmatea.  This  was  Henry,  one  of  the 
Dean'a  sons.  The  child  in  his  earliest  years  had  paas- 
ed  through  many  imminent  perila.  He  had  been 
seixed  with  the  plague,  and  reduced  to  such  extremitjTt 
that  he  waa  thought  to  be  dead — and  preparationa 
were  making  for  his  burial,  when,  to  the  joy  of  hia  pa- 
rente,  he  gave  signs  that  he  was  yet  alive.  At  another 
time,  a  vagrant  enticed  him  from  the  bouse,  and  was 
canying  him  off,  when  some  passere-by  recognixed  and 
reaottedhim.  At  the  age  of  three  yeara,  he  already 
knew  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Apostles'  creed  ;  and 
would  often  steal  into  the  church,  mount  hia  father's 
pulpit,  gravely  atand  op  there,  and  repeat  at  the  fait 
pitch  of  hia  voice,  **  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,"  dtc. 
dtc.  When  be  was  twelve  yeara  old,  hia  parenta  sent 
him  to  the  grammar  school  of  Emmeric,  not  without 
feelings  of  strong  apprehension,  for  those  were  danger- 
ous times  for  an  inexperienced  boy.  luatances  weis 
frequent  of  students,  to  whom  the  discipline  o(  a  uni- 
versity appeared  too  severe,  absconding  from  their  col- 
lege in  troops,  csrrying  children  along  with  them,  and 
encamping  in  the  woms — whence  they  sent  out  the 
youngest  of  their  party  to  beg,  or  elae,  with  arms  in 
iheir  handa  attacked  travellers,  plundered  them,  and 
then  conaumed  the  fruit  of  their  rapine  in  Jebaocheij. 
Henry  was  happily  preserved  from  evil  in  his  new  and 
distant  abode.  Like  Luther  he  gained  his  subsistence 
by  singinff  at  the  doors  of  bouses,  for  his  father  was 
resolved  tnat  he  ahould  learn  to  depend  on  hia  own  re- 
sources. He  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  when  he 
first  opened  a  New  Testament.  **  I  there  found,'*  said 
he,  **  sU  that  is  necessary  for  man*s  salvation,  and  from 
that  hour  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  follow 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and  reject  all  human  addi- 
tions. 1  neither  iru«t  the  Fathers,  nor  myself;  but  I 
explsin  Scripture  by  Scripture,  adding  nothing,  and 
taking  nothing  away.'**  God  was  in  this  way  training 
up  the  youth,  who  was  afterward  to  be  the  aoccessor 
of  Zwingle.  He  is  the  author  of  that  manuacript  chro- 
nicle from  which  we  so  frequently  quote. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Samson  srrived  at  Brem- 
garten, Willi  all  his  train.  The  stout-hearted  dean, 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  bv  tbia  littlo  army  of  lul- 
iana,  gave  notice  to  the  monk  that  he  must  not  vend 
his  merchandise  within  hia  jurisdiction.  'Vhe  schul- 
iheiis,  the  town-council,  snd  the  second  pastor,  all 
friends  of  Ss'nsen,  were  assembled  iu  a  rooin  of  the 
inn,  where  the  latter  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and 
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iluitend  in  moch  perplexity  round  tbe  imtated  monk. 
The  dean  entered  the  chamber.  "  Here  are  the  pope*8 
"  ImHs,''  said  the  monk,  **  open  year  church  to  me." 
*•  'CA^  Dba-v.  **  I  will  suffer  no  one,  under  colour 
of  Ibauthenlicated  letters  like  these,  (for  tbe  bishop 
baa  not  authenticated  them,)  to  squeeze  the  purses  of 
my  parishioners.'* 

The  Monk — (in  a  solemn  tone.)    '*  The  pope  is 
above  the  Uisbop.     I  charge  you  not  to  deprive  your 
flock-  of  so  marvellous  a  grace/' 
«   Tna  Dean.    "  Were  it  to  cost  me  my  life,  I  will 
not  open  my  church." 

Tbb  MoNK-~(in  great  anger.)  **  Rebellious  priest! 
in  the  name  of  our  most  holy  lord,  the  pope,  I  pro- 
aounce  against  thee  the  greater  excommunication — 
jior  will  I  grant  thee  absolution  until  thou  hast  paid  a 
penalty  of  three  hundred  dncats  for  this  unheard  of 
presumption.'* 

Tab  Dban — (turning  to  go  out  again.)  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  myself  before  my  lawful  judges ;  as 
for  thee,  and  thy  excommunication,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either." 

Thb  Monk — (transported  with  rage.)  Headstrong 
beast  that  thou  art !  I  am  going  straight  to  Zurich, 
and  there  I  will  lodge  my  complaint  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  confederation.*** 

Thb  Dean.  "  I  can  show  myself  tbero  as  well  as 
thon,  and  thither  will  I  go.*' 

While  these  things  were  passing  st  Biemflarten, 
Zwingle,.  who  saw  the  enemy  gradually  draw  nigh,  waa 
preaching  with  great  vigour  against  indulgences.!  The 
vicsr,  Faber,  of  Conatance,  encouraged  him  in  this, 
and  promised  him  the  support  of  the  bishop.t  **  I 
know,'*  said  Samson,  on  his  road  to  Zurich,  *'  that 
Zwingle  will  speak  against  me;  but  I  will  stop  his 
mouth.'*  Assuredly,  Zwingle  felt  too  deeply  the 
sweetness  of  the  pardoning  grace  of  Christ,  to  rafiain 
from  attacking  the  paper  paeons  of  these  presamptur 
ous  men.  Like  Luther,  he  often  trembled  on  account 
of  sin ;  but  in  the  Saviour  he  found  deliverance  from 
bis  fears.  Humble,  yet  stronff>minded,  he  was  contin- 
ually advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  **  When 
Satan,"  said  he, "  attempta  to  terrify  me,  crying  aloud : 
*  Lo  !  thia  and  that  thou  hast  left  undone,  tbou^  God 
bBs  commanded  it  T — the  gentle  voice  of  the  Gospel 
brings  me  instant  comfort,  for  it  whispers:  *Wbat 
thou  canst  not  do,  (and,  of  a  truth,  thou  canst  do  no- 
thing,) that  Christ  does  for  thee,  and  does  it  thorough- 
ly.' **  *<  Yes  !"  continued  the  pious  evangelist,  "when 
my  heart  is  wrung  with  anguish,  by  reason  of  my  im- 
potence, and  the  weaknesa  of  the  flesh,  my  spirit  re- 
Tives  at  the  sound  of  these  joyful  words  :  *  Christ  is 
tby  sinlesdness  !  Christ  is  thy  righteousness  !  Christ  is 
tbe  Alpha  and  the  Omega  !  Christ  is  the  beginning  and 
tbo  end  !  Christ  is  alll  he  can  do  all  !^  All  created 
tbings  will  disappoint  and  deceive  thee ;  but  Christ — 
tbe  sinless  and  the  righteous — will  accept  thee.  Yes ! 
it  is  he  !**  exclaimed  Zwingle,  "  who  is  our  righteous- 
jiesB,  and  the  righteousness  of  all  those  who  shall  ap- 
pear as  righteous  for  ever  before  the  throne  of  God  !*' 

Cotnfronted  by  Uuths  like  these,  the  indulgences 
could  never  stand.  Zwingle,  therefore,  hesitated  not 
to  attack  them.  '*  No  man,"  said  he,  "  has  power  to 
lemit  sins,  except  Christ  alone,  who  is  very  God 
and  very  man  in  one. II     Go,  if  thon  wilt,  and  buy  in- 

•  1>Q  freohe  Bettia  .  .  ka.    (Bnllinger,  MS.) 

t  Ich  predgete  itreng  wider  der  Pabttf  Ablas  .  .  .  (Zw. 


*Yir; 


3.  lttpart.p.7.) 

^nd  hat  rnich  darin  geitarkt : 


^ rerwellattirmitallsrtriiw 

1>yston.    (Ibid.) 

%  Chriitna  eit  innocdntia  tua ;  Chriftuf  eit Jnttitia  et  pniitsi 
tna ;  Christas  act  laltu  tua  ;  tn  nihil  as,  tu  nihil  potea  j  Chrif- 
tea  est  A  et  J  Chriitna  hat  piora  at  ptippisi  Chrlitiis  est 
OBBia  .  .  (Zw.  Opp.  i.  207.) 

I  MlBlChrirtaa  Jesus,  verus  Dens  et  vans  koBw.  ^lUd.  413.) 


dulgences  ;  but  be  assured,  that  thou  art  in  no  wmo 
a{>aolved.  They  who  aell  the  reiniasion  of  sins  foe 
money,  are  but  companions  of  Simon,  the  magician, 
the  frienda  of  Balaam,  tbe  ambassadors  of  Satan.** 

The  worthy  Dean  Bullinger,  still  heated  by  hia  al- 
tercation with  the  monk,  arrived  before  him  at  Zurich. 
He  came  to  lay  a  complaint  before  ihe  Diet,  against 
the  shameless  trsfficker  and  hia  fraudulent  trade.  De- 
puties sent  by  tbe  bishop,  on  the  ssme  errand,  were 
already  on  the  apot,  with  whom  he  made  common  cause. 
Assurances  of  support  were  proffered  him  on  all  hands. 
The  aame  apirit  which  animated  Zwingle,  waa  now 
breathing  over  the  whole  city.  The  council  of  stato 
resolved  to  prohibit  the  monk  from  entering  Zurich. 
K  Samaon  bad  arrived  in  the  suburba,  and  alighted  at 
an  inn.  Alroady  he  had  hia  foot  in  the  atirrup,  to  mako 
his  entry  into  the  city,  when  he  was  accosted  by  mee- 
sengers  from  the  council,  who  offered  him  the  hono- 
rary wine-cup,  aa  an  agent  of  the  pope,  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  intimated  to  him  that  he  might  forego  hie 
intention  of  appearing  in  Zurich.  "  I  have  somewhat 
to  communicate  to  the  Diet,  in  the  name  of  bia  Holi- 
ness,*'  replied  the  monk.  This  was  only  a  stiatsf  em. 
It  waa  determined,  however,  that  he  ahould  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  as  be  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  bulls,  he  was 
diamissed,  after  having  been  forced  to  withdraw  the 
excommunication  be  ud  pronounced  against  the  Dean 
of  Bremgarten.  He  departed  invhigh  dudgeon ;  and 
soon  after  the  pope  recalled  him  into  luly.  A  cart» 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  loaded  with  coin,  obtained 
under  false  protences  from  the  poor,  rolled  before  him 
over  those  steep  roada  of  the  St.  Gothard,  along  which 
he  had  paaaed  eight  montha  beforo,  indigent,  unattend- 
ed, and  encumbered  by  no  burden  save  his  papers.* 

The  Helvetic  Diet  showed  more  resolution  at  this 
time  than  the  Diet  of  Germany.  The  reaaon  waa,  that 
no  biabopa  or  cardinala  had  aeata  in  it.  And  accord- 
ingly, the  pope,  nnsnpported  by  those  anziliariea,  wae 
men  goaided  in  his  prodeediogs  toward  Swiuerland 
than  toward  Germany.  Beaides  this,  t^e  afiiur  of  tbe 
indulgences,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  pUu^  ia 
the  narrative  of  the  German  Reformation,  forms  bat 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  tbe  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zeriaod. 

Zwingle's  zeal  overlooked  all  conaiderationa  of  per- 
sonal ease  or  health ;  bat  continued  toil,  at  last,  ron- 
dered  relaxation  neeeaaary.  He  waa  ordered  to  repair 
to  the  bathe  of  Pfeffers.  "  Oh  l**  said  Herua,  one  of 
the  pupils  resident  in  his  house,  who  in  this  parting  aa- 
lutation  gave  ntterance  to  a  feeling  which  waa  ahaied 
by  all  to  whom  Zwingle  was  known,  "  had  I  a  hun- 
dred toogaes,  a  hundrd  mouths,  and  a  voice  of  iron» 
aa  Virgil  saya — or  rather,  had  I  the  eloquenoe  of  Ci- 
cero, never  coold  I  ezpieea  how  moch  I  owe  you»  oat 
how  much  pain  I  feel  from  thia  aeparation.*'!  ZwingK 
however,  waa  conatrained  to  go.  Hia  journey  to  Pfef* 
fers  led  him  through  the  frightful  gorge,  formed  by  tho 
impetuouB  torrent  of  tibe  Jamina.  He  deecended  into 
that  *  infernal  gulf,*  to  use  the  phrase  of  Daniel  tbo 
Hermit,  and  reached  the  bathe  of  which  be  was  in^ 
quest — a  atte  continually  ahaken  by  tbe  din  of  the  toUi* 
bling  tonent,  and  moistened  by  tfaie  ck»ud  of  spray  that 
riaes  from  ito  shattered  waters.  In  tbe  house  in  wbie^ 
Zwingle  was  lodged,  it  waa  necessary  to  burn  torches a^ 
noon-day ;  and  it  waa  the  belief  of  the  neighbourhood, 
that  fearful  spectres  might  eomelime^e  descried  glid- 
ing to  and  fro  amidst  the  darkness ;  and  yet,  even  here, 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  Master.  Hie 
affability  won  the  hearu  of  many  of  the  invalids  assem- 

*  Und  fShrt  mit  ihm  oin  thrafpendiffer  Schatz  an  gelt  dan 
«r  armeo  liithan  abgelogon  hat.    (Bnllingar,  MB.) 

t  Etiamsi  mlhl  eint  linguB  oentam,  imt  oraque  centmn,  fn* 
rsa  Tox,  at  yfagUios  ait,  aut  potins  Cicerontana  eloqiiantia< 
(Zw.Sp.p.M.) 
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bled  at  the  baths.    Of  this  number  was  the  celebrated 

SMt,  Philip  Ingentinas,  a  professor  of  Fribarg,  in  the 
risgau,*  who,  from  that  time,  became  a  strenuous 
■upporter  of  the  Reformation. 

Uod  was  watchinff  over  his  work,  and  it  was  his  will 
lo  hasten  it.  The  defect  of  Zwingle  consisted  in  his 
ftiength.  Strong  in  bodily  constitution,  strong  in  cha- 
iBCter,  strong  in  talent,  he  was  destined  to  see  all  his 
■tnngth  laid  low  in  the  dust,  that  he  might  become 
Mioh  an  instrument  as  God  loves  best  to  employ. 
Tbero  was  a  baptism  with  which  he  yet  needed  to  be 
baptized — the  baptism  of  adfersity,  infirmity,  weak- 
ness, and  pain.  Luther  had  received  it  in  that  season 
of  anguish,  when  piercing  cries  burst  forth  from  his 
narrow  cell,  and  ecDoed  through  the  long  corridors  of 
the  convent  at  Erfurth.  Zwingle  was  to  receive  it  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  sickness  and  death. 
Li  the  histoiy  of  the  heroes  of  this  world^-of  such  men 
M  Charles  A.II.  or  Napoleon — there  is  always  a  cri- 
tical moment,  which  shapes  their  career,  and  insures 
their  fotore  glory.  It  is  that  in  which  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  strength  is  suddenly  imparted  to  them. 
And  a  moment  not  less  decisive  than  this — though 
•tamped  with  an  impress  altogether  different — ^is  to  he 
found  in  the  life  of  every  heroic  servant  of  God  ;  it  is 
that  moment  in  which  he  first  recognises  his  absolute 
helplessness  snd  nothingness;  then  it  is  that  the 
strength  of  God  is  communicated  to  him  from  on  high. 
A  work  such  as  that  which  Zwingle  was  called  to  per- 
form, is  never  accomplished  in  the  natural  strengtn  of 
man ;  it  would,  in  that  case,  come  to  nousht,  just  as  a 
tree  must  wither  which  is  planted  in  its  full  maturitv 
and  vigour.  *The  plant  must  be  weak,  or  its  roots  will 
never  strike ;  the  grain  must  die  in  the  earth,  or  it  can- 
not bring  forth  much  fruit.  God  was  about  to  leaf] 
Zwingle,  and,  with  him,  the  work  which  seemed  to 
be  dependant  on  him  for  success,  to  the  very  gatee  of 
the  grave.  It  is  from  amidst  the  dry  bones,  the  dark- 
nees  and  the  dust  of  death,  that  God  delights  to  raise 
His  instruments,  when  He  designs  to  scatter  light  and 
zegeoeration  and  vitality  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

'While  Zwingle  Was  buried  among  the  stupendous 
rocks  thst  overhang  the  headlong  tonent  of  the  Jami- 
na,  he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  the  plague, 
or  the  •*  great  death,"t  as  it  was  called,  had  visited 
Zurich.  This  terrible  malady  broke  out  in  August, 
on  St.  Lawrence*s  day,  and  lasted  till  Candlemas, 
sweeping  away,  during  that  period,  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  souls.  The  young  people  who 
neided  under  Zwingle*s  roof,  had  immediately  quitted 
it,  according  to  the  directions  he  had  left  behind  him. 
His  house  was  deserted,  therefore ;  hot  it  was  his 
time  to  retum  to  it.  He  set  out  from  Pfefiers,  in  ail 
haste,  and  appeared  once  more  among  his  flock,  which 
the  disease  had  grievously  thinned.  His  young  bro- 
ther, Andrew,  who  would  gladly  have  staved  ^to  at- 
tend opon  him,  he  sent  back  at  once  to  Wilahaus,  and, 
ftom  tiiBt  moment,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  vic- 
time  of  that  dreadful  scourge.  It  was  his  daily  task 
to  testify  of  Christ  and  his  consolations  to  the  siek4 
His  friends,  while  they  rejoiced  to  see  him  still  un- 
haimed,  while  the  anows  of  peetiience  were  ilyioff 
thick  around  him,^  were  visited,  nevertheless,  with 
■mny  secret  misgivings  on  his  account.    *'  Do  good," 

*  nUc  tnm  comitatem  tnam  h  rinu  nberrimo  profluentsm 
nan  I^Jnonnd^  lu^xpertua.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  lie.) 

4D«rOnMicTod.    (BnUlnger.  M8.) 

t  Ut  in  m^jori  padcolo  ais  quod  in  diei  de  novo  exponas, 
dom  inviiia  cgrotit.  (Ballinger,  M8.)  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
and had  ibnratten  thia  fact,  and  athouaand  aimilar  onei,  when 
Im  raawfked  that  *'  the  Proteatant  pastor  sbandona  the  hslplaaa 
on  the  bed  of  death,  and  ia  never  seen  mahing  into  the  grasp 
Ofths  pestUenoe."    (Eaaaj  on  £ngUah  Uterstnre.) 

^  Vtariaaoi  gandeo  te  taiter  tot  jactoa  tsloras&  vemntsm 

' hoetenos  evsalaae.    (Ibid.) 


was  the  language  of  a  letter  written  to  him  from  Bale,  ^ 
Conrad  Brunner,  who  himself  died  of  the  plague  a  faw 
months  afterward  ;  *'  but,  at  the  same  time,  ti  advised 
to  take  care  of  yoerown  life."  The  caution  CMmJoo 
late ;  Zwingle  had  been  seized  by  the  plsgoe.  The  groat 
preacher  of  Switzerland  was  stretched  on  a  bed  iron 
which  it  was  probable  he  might  never  rise.  He  now 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  sUte  of  his  own  soul, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  God.  He  knew  that  Gnrist 
had  given  him  a  sure  inheritance  ;  and,  pouring  tbrth 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  in  a  hymn  full  of  unction  and 
simplicity,  the  sense  and  the  rhythm  of  which  we  will 
endeavour  to  exhibit,  though  we  should  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt to  copy  its  natural  and  primitive  cast  of  laqgosige, 
he  cried  aloud : 

Lo !  at  my  door 
Gaunt  death  1  spy  ;* 
Hear,  Lord  of  life, 
Thy  creature's  cry ! 

The  arm  that  hung 
Upon  the  tree, 
Jesus,  uplift, 
And  rescue  me. 

Yet,  if  to  quench 
My  sun  at  soon 
Be  thy  behest, t 
Thy  wUl  be  done  ! 

In  faith  and  hope 
Earth  I  resign, 
Secure  of  heaven — 
For  I  am  thine ! 

The  disease,  in  the  meantime,  gained  groond.  Hie 
friendsi  in  deep  affliction,  beheld  the  man  on  whom  th» 
hopes  of  Switxerland  and  of  the  church  reposed,  iMdf 
to  be  ewallowed  op  by  the  grave.  His  bodily  powon 
and  natami  (acuities  were  forsaking  him.  His  i 
was  smitten  with  dismay,  yet  he  found  strength  i 
cient  left  htm  to  turn  toward  God,  and  to  cty : 

Fierce  grow  my  pains ; 
Help,  Lord,  in  haste ! 
For  ilesh  and  heart 
Are  failing  fast 

Clouds  wrap  my^igfat. 
My  tongue  is  dumb. 
Lord,  tarry  not. 
The  hour  la  come  !t 


In  Satan'a  grasp, 
On  heirs  dark  brink. 
My  spirit  reels— 
Ah!  must  I  sink? 


No !  Jesus,  no  I 
Him*  I  defy. 
While  here  b«ieath 
Thy  cross  I  lie. 


Tho  canon,  Hoffman,  sincerely  attached  to  the  eroed 
which  he  professed,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  soeiiu| 
Zwingle  die  in  the  errors  which  he  had  incolcatedL 
Ha  waited  on  the  principal  of  the  chapter.   **  Think,*' 


*  Ich  metal  der  Tod, 
8vn  an  der  Thiir.     (Zy 

tWIUtdadannslych 
Tod  haben  mica 
In  mita  der  Tagen  nin 
80  aoU'a  wiUig  afai.     (IMd.) 

t  Nna  lak  ei  nm 
Min  song  ist  atnam 


Iw.Opp  X9dpvt,p.«l«^ 


DaramiitZyt  C7^  r\r\r\\i> 

Daidnmlnstt^flitized  by  VjOOglC 
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mad  ha,  *'of  the  peril  of  hn  soul.  Hn  he  not  given 
the  ;i8me  of  fsnta^ical  innovators  to  all  the  doctors 
who^have  taught  for  the  last  three  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  and  upward — Alexander,  of  Hales ;  Saint  "^ 
naventura ;  Albertus  Magnus ;  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and 
all  the  canonists  1  Does  he  not  affirm  that  the  doc- 
trines ^hey  have  broached  are  no  better  than  dreamsi 
into  woich  they  have  fallen,  with  their  hoods  over  their 
eyes,  in  the  gloomy  comers  of  their  cloisters  7  Alas  ! 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  city  of  Zurich,  had 
be  ruined  our  vintages  and  harvests  for  many  a  year ; 
and  now,  he  is  at  deathVdoor !  I  beseech  you,  save 
his  poor  soul !"  It  would  appear  that  the  principal, 
more  enlightened  than  the  canon,  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  convert  Zwingle  to  St.  Bonaventura  and 
Albertns  Magnus.     He  was  left  undisturbed. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  city.  The  believers  cried  to  God  night  and 
day,  earnestly  entreating  that  He  would  restore  their 
faithful  pastor.*  The  alarm  had  spread  from  Zurich 
to  the  mountains  of  Tockenburg.  Even  in  that  ele- 
vated region  the  plague  had  made  its  appearance. 
Seven  or  eight  persons  had  fallen  a  prey  to  it  in  the 
village  ;  among  these  was  a  servant  of  Nicholas,  Zwin- 
fl4e*s  brother.!  No  tidings  were  received  from  the 
Reformer.  "Let  me  know,'*  wrote  youns  Andrew 
Zwingle,  **  what  is  thy  sUte,  my  beloved  brother ! 
The  abbot,  and  all  our  brothers  salute  thee.".  It 
wouM  seem  that  Zwingle^s  parento  were  already  dead, 
•ifice  they  are  not  mentioned  here. 

The  news  of  Zwingle*s  illness,  followed  by  a  report 
of  hie  death,  was  circulated  throuffhout  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  "Alas!"  exclaimed  Hedio,  in  tears, 
**  the  deliverer  of  our  country,  the  trumpet  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  ma^nimous  herald  of  the  truth  is  stricken 
with  death,  m  the  flower  and  spring-tide  of  his  age  \t 
When  the  intelligence  reached  Bale  that  Zwingle  was 
no  ■Mwe,  the  whole  city  resounded  with  lamentations.^ 

Bat  that  glimmering  spark  of  life,  which  had  been 
iefb  Qnqoenched,  began  now  to  bum  more  brightly. 
Though  labouring  still  under  great  bodily  <^eaknoss, 
hie  aoul  was  impressed  with  a  deep  persuasion,  that 
God  had  called  him  to  replace  the  candle  of  His  word, 
OD  the  deserted  candlestick  of  the  Church.  The  plague 
htA  relinquished  its  victim.  With  strong  emotion 
Zwiqgle  now  exclaimed  .'-— 

My  father  God 
Behold  me  whole .' 
Again  on  earth 
A liTing  soul ! 

Letiinno  aore 
Mr  heart  annoy, 
Bat  fill  it.  Lord, 
With  holyjoy 

Though  now  delayed. 

My  hoar  mast  come,  ^ 

Inirolved,  perchance, 

In  deeper  gloom.|| 

Itmattennot; 
Beioicing  yet 
ril  bear  my  yoke 
To  heaven*!  bright  gate.f 

•  Alleglanbige  rolRen  Gott  trenwUlich  an,  dais  er  ihrcn 
geliettweB  Hirten  welder  nfrichte.    (BuUinger,  MS.) 

t  Nicolas  vero  germano  nostro  etiam  obUt  servos  sans,  at* 
taafisa  son  in  ndibaa  suis.     (Ztir.  £pp.  88.) 

tQolsenim  non  doloat  publicam  patrits  mletem,  tnbam 
Xvaacelil,  msgnanimnim  Teritatii  bucinatorem  lansraere, 
iBtet-sldore.  .  .  (Tbid.  M} 

^  Hen  qnaotam  lactue  fatis  Zwinglinn  ooneefsisie  import 
tones  Ills  nuBor  aoo  Tehementi  impetn  ditrnlgavit  (Ibid.  91.) 

I  These  wordi  were  fulfilled  in  a  reoarkable  manaer 
4ir0lve  yean  sfterwards,  on  the  bloody  field  of  CappeL 
fSowiUiohdoch 
Den  truta  imd  pooh 


As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  hold  a  pen,  (it  wis  about 
the  beginning  of  November,)  he  wrote  to  his  family. 
Unspeakable  was  the  joy  which  his  letter  imparted*  to 
all  his  relatives,  but  especially  to  his  younger  brother, 
Andrew,  who  himself  died  of  the  plague  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  leaving  Ulrich,  to  lament  his  losa 
with  tears  and  cries,  surpassing  the  measure, — as  he 
himself  remsrks^-even  of  a  woman's  passion. t  At 
Bale,  Conrad  Bronner,  Zwingle*s  friend,  and  Bruno 
Amerbach,  the  celebrated  printer — both  young  men-» 
had  been  carried  to  the  grave  after  three  days'  illness. 
It  was  believed  in  that  city,  that  Zwingle  also  had  per- 
ished. There  was  a  general  expression  of  grief  through- 
out the  university.  "  He  whom  God  loves,''  said 
they,  **  is  msde  perfect  in  the  morning  of  life."t  But 
what  was  their  joy  when  tidings  were  brought  first  by 
Collinus,  a  student  from  Lucerne,  and  afterwards  by  a 
merchant  of  Zurich,  that  Zwingle  had  been  snatched 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  ^  The  vicar  of  the  Bi« 
shop  of  Constance,  John  Fsber,  that  early  friend  of  Zwin- 
gle who  was  afterwards  his  most  violent  opponent,  wroto 
to  him  on  this  occasion :  **  Oh,  my  beloved  Ulrich ! 
what  joy  does  it  give  me  to  learn  that  thou  hast  been 
delivered  from  the  jaws  of  the  cruel  pestilence.  When 
thy  life  is  in  jeapordy,  the  Christian  commonwealth 
has  cause  to  tremble.  The  Lord  has  seen  it  good  by 
this  trial  to  incite  thee  to  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of 
eternal  life.^ 

This  was  indeed  the  end  which  the  Lord  had  in 
view  in  subjecting  Zwingle  to  trial,  and  the  end  waa 
attained,  but  in  another  way  than  Faber  contemplated. 
This  pestilence  of  the  year  1619,  which  committed 
snob  frightfol  ravage  in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  be- 
came an  effectual  agent  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the 
conversion  of  many  souls. II  But  on  no  one  did  it  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence  as  on  Zwingle.  The 
Gospel  which  he  had  heretofore  embraced  as  a  mora 
doctrine,  now  became  a  great  reality.  He  roae  from 
the  dark  borders  of  the  tomb  with  a  new  heart.  Hie 
zeal  became  more  ardent,  his  life  more  holy,  hie 
preaching  more  free,  more  Christian,  more  persnaaiw. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  Zwingle'a  complete  emancipa- 
tion :  henceforward  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  God. 
But  along  with  the  Reformer,  the  ReformaUon,  alao^ 
of  Switzerland  received  new  life.  The  scourge  of 
Gfod,  **  the  great  death,''  while  it  ranged  over  those 
mountaina,  and  swept  along  those  valleys,  impressed 
a  character  of  deeper  holiness  on  the  movement  whioh 
was  taking  place  within  their  boeom.  The  Reforma- 
tion, as  well  as  Zwingle,  vras  immersed  in  the  waters 
of  sanctified  affliction,  and  came  forth  endued  with  a 
purer  and  more  vigoroua  vitality.  It  was  a  memorable  . 
season  in  the  dispensations  of  God  for  the  regeoeia* 
tion  of  the  Swiss  people. 

Zwingle  derived  an  %ccesnon  of  that  strength,  of 
which  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  from  his  renewed 
communion  with  his  friends.  With  Myconius  espe* 
cially,  he  was  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  strong  aflectioB. 

IndjBsrwslt 

Tragenfrolich 

Um  widergelt 
Althonsh  these  three  fragmento  of  poetry  have  their  ie> 
neotivedates  attached  to  them,<'at  the  begfaming,  in  the  ssid. 
die,  at  the  end,  of  the  sickness,"  and  truly  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  Zwingle  at  the  different  epochs,  it  is  probable  that 


the/  were  not  thrown  into  the  fcrnUnto  which  we  now 
"lie  -^ 

pectus  nenm  subiit    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  88.) 


find  them,  until  after  his  recovery.    (See  _ 
~  Inspectis  tnis  Utteris  inoredibilis  qoidi 


MB) 
iKtitte 


Eydlinrer. 

t  ^ulatum  et  luctum  piiusqusjn?amlneum.    (Ibid.  16A.) 
t  Oy  re  Oeoi^tXiovvi  vtavlvKot  rihtvrq.    (Zm  Epp.  p.  90J 
(Ediris  te  mortis  feucibus  felicitei  eieptum  negotiator 
qnidam  tigurinns.    (Ibid.  91.) 

fl  Als  die  Pestilentz  im  Jahre  1610,  in  diessrGegeod  grait 
■fate,  Tiele  neifftan  tiohsaeinem  bessem  Lsbsn.  (Qesng' 
Vogelln.  Eif.  Hist  FossUn  Bsytr.  ir.  174.)  •  ^^^ 


ids 


MYOQNinS  AND  XYLOCTBCT— MYOQNIUS  GOES  TO  LUCERNE. 


Tbfly  wiIM  side  by  tide,  each  Mpponing  Ibe  other, 
like  Luther  aod  Melaoetlioa.  Oiwald  was  happy  at 
Zurich.  His  positioa  there  was  a  coastraiued  ooe,  it 
ie  true ;  but  the  virtues  of  his  modest  wife  made  him 
emends  for  all  his  discomforts.  It  was  of  her  that 
Giareanus  said  :  **  Could  I  meet  a  young  woman  re- 
■embling  her,  I  would  prefer  her  to  a  king's  daughter." 
The  enjoyment  which  Zwingle  and  Myconius  found  in 
their  reciprocal  friendship  was  sometimes  broken  in 
iMon,  however,  by  the  voice  of  a  faithful  monitor. 
That  monitor  was  the  canon,  Xyloctect,  who  waa  con- 
tiLoally  calling  on  Myconius  to  return  to  Lucerne,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  "  Zurich  is  not  thy  country,"  said 
lie,  **  but  Lucerne.  Thou  sayest  that  the  Zurichers 
are  thy  friends :  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  canst  thou  tell 
1k>w  it  will  fare  with  thee  when  the  shadows  of  evening 
begin  to  fall  on  thy  path  t  Remember  thy  duty  to  thy 
country.^  such  is  my  desire,  my  entreaty,  and  if  I  may 
eo  speak,  my  command  !"  Following  up  his  words 
by  acts,  Xyloctect  caused  Myconius  to  be  elected  rec- 
tor of  the  collegiate  school  of  his  native  city.  Oswald 
then  hesitated  oo  longer ;  he  saw  the  finger  of  God  in 
this  nomination,  and  great  as  was  the  sacrifice  de- 
manded of  him,  he  resolved  to  make  it.  Might  it  not 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  employ  him  as  His  iostra- 
ment  in  publishing  the  doctrine  of  peace  in  the  warlike 
eanton  of  Lucerne  1  But  how  shall  we  describe  the 
|Mrting  between  Zwingle  and  Myconius  7  On  either 
aide,  their  farewell  was  accompanied  with  tears.  "  Thy 
departure,"  observed  Ulrich,  m  a  letter  written  to  Os- 
wald shortly  afterwards,  "  has  been  such  a  discourage- 
ment  to  the  cause  which  I  defend,  as  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  would  be  felt  by  an  army  drawn 
up  in  Older  of  battle,  were  it  suddenly  deprived  of  one 
ot  its  wings,t  Alas !  now  I  feel  the  value  of  my  My- 
eonios  and  can  perceive  how  -often,  when  I  dreamed 
not  of  it,  he  has  upheld  the  cause  of  Christ !" 

Zwingle  felt  the  lose  of  his  friend  the  more  acutely, 
by  reason  of  the  debilitated  state  to  which  the  plague 
bad  reduced  him.  "  It  has  enfeebled  my  memory," 
be  complains,  in  a  letter,  dated  SOthof  Novepaber,  1519, 
**  and  prostrated  my  spiriU."  While  ho  was  yet  scarcely 
convalescent,  he  htd  resumed  all  his  labours.  "  But," 
said  he,  **  I  often,  in  preaching,  lose  the  thread  of  my 
discourse.  My  whole  frame  is  oppressed  with  languor, 
and  I  am  little  better  than  a  dead  man."  Beside  this, 
Zwingle's  opposition  to  indulgences  had  aroused  the 
animositv  of  those  who  snpported  them.  Oswald  en- 
cooraged  his  friend  by  the  letters  he  wrote  to  him  from 
Lucerne.  Was  not  the  Lord  at  this  moment,  giving 
a  pledge  of  his  readiness  to  help,  by  the  protection 
•  which  he  afibrded,  in  Saxony,  to  the  mighty  champion 
who  had  gained  such  signal  vietoriea  over  Rome  1— 
"  What  thinkest  thou,"  said  Myconius  to  Zwingle,**  of 
the  cause  of  Luther  t  For  my  part,  I  have  no  fear 
ehber  for  the  Gospel  or  for  him.  If  God  does  not 
protect  his  truth,  by  whom  else  shall  it  be  protected  ? 
All  that  I  ask  of  the  Lord  is,  that  he  will  not  withdraw 
bis  hand  from  those  who  have  nothing  so  dear  to  them 
as  his  Gospel.  Go  on  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  an 
abundant  reward  shall  be  bestowed  upon  thee  in  hea- 
Ten." 

The  arrival  oS  an  old  friend,  at  this  time,  brought 
some  comfort  to  Zwingle,  in  his  grief  for  the  removal 
*>'  Myconius.  Bunzli,  who  had  been  Ulrich's  master 
'  Bale,  and  who  had  since  succeeded  the  Dean  of 
Wesen,  the  Reformer's  uncle,  arrived  at  Zurich,  in 
the  first  week  of  the  year,  152^  and  Zwingle  and  he 

*  Pabiam  cole,  sosdeo  et  obsscio,  et  si  hoe  poisom  Jabeo. 
(Xyloctect  Myconio.) 

t  NamrM  msa, to absonts,  nen  snntminns  aceifaquam 
ai  exerpitoi  in  pioeinota  slaati  altare  alanim  absterntax 
(Sw  Xpp.  p.  98.) 


formed  the  resolation  of  taking  a  journey  to  Bals^  U^ 
geiher,  to  see  their  common  friends.*  Zwingle*s  visit 
to  Bale  was  not  unproductive  of  glbd.  **  Oh,  myibear 
Zwingle !"  wrote  John  Glother,  st  a  later  period,  **  ne- 
ver shall  I  forget  thee  !  My  gratitude  is  thy  due  for 
the  kindness  displsyed  by  thee,  during  thy  stay  at  Bale, 
in  visiting  me  as  thou  didst — me,  a  poor  schoolmaster^ 
a  man,  without  name,  without  learning,  without  merit, 
and  in  a  low  condition.  My  afiections  thou  hast  woa 
by  that  elegance  -of  manners,  that  indescribable  fas^ 
nation,  by  which  thou  subduesl  all  hearts — and,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  very  stones."!  But  Z wingless  earlisc 
friends  derived  still  erealer  benefit  from  his  visit.  Ca« 
pito  and  Hedio,  with  many  others,  were  electrified  hf 
his  powerful  discourses  ;  snd  the  former,  adopuog  tbs 
same  course  at  Bale  which  Zwingle  had  pursaed  at 
Zurich,  began  to  expound  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  aa 
auditory  which  continually  increased  in  numbers.  Th« 
doctrine  of  Christ  manifested  its  power  in  sesichia^ 
and  warming  the  heart.  The  people  received  it  with  joy, 
and  hailed  the  revival  of  Christianity  with  eager  accla- 
mations, t  The  Reformation  bid  already  dawned.  A. 
proof  of  this  was  soon  seen  in  a  conspiracy  of  priests 
and  monks,  which  was  formed  against  Capito.  Albeit, 
the  yooQg  Cardinal-archbishop  of  Mentx,  who  wae  de- 
sirous to  attach  so  learned  a  man  to  his  poraoo,  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  invited  him  to  bis 
court.  Capiio,  seeing  the  dilficulties  with  which  bs 
was  surrounded,  accepted  the  invitation.^  The  people 
thought  themselves  sggrieved,  their  indignation  was 
roused  againat  the  priests,  and  the  city  was  thrown  in- 
to commotion.ll  Hedio  was  spoken  of  aa  Capito's 
successor ;  but  some  objected  to  his  youth,  and  othecs 
said:^**  He  is  his  disciple !"  *•  The  tnith,"  said  He- 
dio,  "  is  of  too  pungent  a  quality.  There  are  aoacep* 
tible  eara,  which  i(  cannot  fail  to  wound,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  wounded  with  impunity."^  No  mattes! 
I  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  the  atraight  road/****- 
The  monks  redoubled  their  eflbrte.  **  Beware,"  was 
their  language  in  the  pulpit,  **of  giving  credenee  t* 
those  who  tell  you  that  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Goepels,  and  in  the  Epiatlee  of 
St.  Paul.  Scotus  baa  rendered  greater  eervice  t» 
Christianity  than  Paul  himself.  AU  the  learning  that 
has  been  preached  and  published  has  been  atolea  fram 
Scotus.  The  utmost  that  certain  peisons  have  been 
able  to  achieve,  in  their  attempts  to  gain  a  reputation 
for  themaelvee,  has  been  to  mix  Dp  a  few  words  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  with  his  matter,  so  as  to  perplas 
and  darken  the  wbole."^* 

The  tumult  continued  to  increase ;  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that,  mfter  Capito's  departure,  the  oppoaition 
would  become  still  more  powerful.  **I  ehall  be  left 
almost  alone,  weak  and  iusignificsnt  aa  I  am,"  said 
Hedio,**  to  struggle  with  those  formidable  monaters.''tt 
In  this  emergency,  he  betook  himeelf  to  God  for  sue- 
cour--*end,  in  a  tetter  to  Zwinsle  ezpreesed  hiflasslf 
thus  : — **  Support  my  courage  by  frequent  letters. — 
Learning  and  religion^  are  now  between  the  banmwr 
and  the  anvil.  Luther  has  been  condemned  by  the 
universities  of  Loovsin  and  Cologne.  If  ever  the  church 
was  in  imminent  peril,  she  is  so  at  this  bour!"tt 

*  Zw.  Epp.  p.  lOS  and  111. 

tMomm  tttorttm  skffsntia,  saavitasiiiie  increiibilis,  q«£ 
omnes  tibi  devincis.  e^m  Ispides,  at  lic  diaerim.  (Ibtd.  UBJ 

i  Rensflcenti  Christianlimo  minim  qaam  faveaot  (Ibld.iail  I 

(  Cardlnalif  iUio  invitarit  ampUnimis  conltionibos.  (lMi.> 

IJTamalttts  exoritor  et  aaadma  indignatio  valgi  eigm 
Icpc'c  (Ibid.) 

IT  Auriculas  teoeras  mordaci  rsdsre  vero  non  usque  adso 
tntum  est.  .  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  190  ) 

**  Scotttffl  plus  profuiste  rei  ( ^hriitianB  qoaai  Ipsua  Paolasa 
,  qiiicquld  eraditum  funtom  es  Seola 


tt  Cum  pestsleDtissimis  wxistris.    (IMd.) 
Biunquam  i^-*—*--* • —  '- 


\\  8i  unquam  tmmiiMthft  penoulnm,  Jam 
ITtbM     -   —  * 
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Capito  <IisiuA  Bale  for  Ments  on  the  S8th  of  Afiril : 
•B^Hedio  ■occee^  him.  Not  content  with  the  pub* 
lioVeeemblieB  wfl^  were  held  in  the  chnreb,  where 
he  conitnoed  the  lectures  on  Saint  Matthew,  he  resolv- 
ed,* at  he  wrote  to  Luther,  to  inatitnte,  in  the  ensuing 
BMnth  of  Jane,  private  meetings  in  his  own  house,  that 
he  might  imyrt  more  familiar  instroetion  in  the  Gospel 
toeoch  as  ^uld  desire  it.  This  powerful  method  of 
communicating  religious  knowledge,  and  awakening 
the  conceal  and  affection  of  believers  for  divine  things, 
conld  not  fail,  on  this,  aa  on  every  occasion,  to  eicito 
the  concurrent  opposition  Of  wordly-minded  laymen, 
and  an  arrogant  priesthood— classes  which  sre  equally 
inimical,  though  on  different  grounds,  to  every  attempt 
to  worahip  God  anywhere  but  within  the, enclosure  of 
ceitatn  walJe.  But  Hedio  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
hie  purpoek. 

About  the  period  when  he  conceived  this  pnisewor- 
thy  design  at  Bale,  there  arrived,  at  Zurich,  one  of 
thtfM  characters,  who,  in  revolqtion'kry  times,  are  often 
thrown  up,  like  a  foul  scum,  upon  the  agitated  surface 
•f  aociety.  # 

The  senator,  GrAel,  a  man  highly  respected  at  Zu- 
lieh,  had  a  son,  named  Conrad,  a  young  man  of  re- 
Baarkabie  talents,  a  determined  enendy  to  ignorance  and 
raperatition-*>which  he  assailed  with  the  keenest  sa- 
tin; vehement  and  overbearing  in  hie  manners,  sar- 
enstie  and  aerimonioua  in  his  speech,  destitute  of  na- 
tvml  aflfection,  addicted  to  dissolute  habits,  freqnent 
•ad  loud  in  professions  of  his  own  integrity,  and  unable 
to  discover  anything  but  evil  in  the  reat  of  mankind. 
We  mention  him  here,  because  he  was  destined  after- 
ward to  a  melancholy  celebrity.  Just  at  this  time, 
Vadianns  contracted  a  marrisge  with  one  of  Gonrad*s 
setare.  .  The  latter,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Paris, 
whecei  his  own  misconduct  prevented  him  from  making 
anj  pfoaieas,  having  a  deaire  to  be  present  at  the  nup- 
4iale»  evddenly  appeared,  about  the  be^nning  of  Juno,  m 
the  midst  of  hie  family.  The  prodigal  son  was  wel- 
«oaaed  by  hia  poor  father  with  a  gentle  smile ;  by  his 
tender  mother  with  many  tears.  The  tendemeas  of 
his  porenu  could  not  ehance  that  unnatural  heart—- 
8mm  time  afterward,  on  the  recovery  of  his  worthy 
hat  vofortonate  mother  from  an  illness  which  had  neaf- 
Iv  proved  fatal,  Conrad  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law, 
VaaiaBae.  **  My  nrather  is  well  again ;  and  has  taken 
the  management  of  the  house  once  more  into  her  own 
haode.  She  sleeps,  rises,  begins  to  scold,  breakfasU, 
Molds  again,  dines,  resumes  her  scolding,  and  never 
oaaeee  to  torment  us  from  morning  to  night.  She 
btfatlee  about,  overiooking  kettle  and  oven,  gathering 
and  etrewing,  toils  continually,  wearies  herseli  to  death, 
and  will  aoon  have  a  relapae"*  Such  was  the  man 
^priM>  aabsequently  attempted  to  lord  it  over  Zwingle, 
and  who  acquired  notoriety  as  the  leader  of  the  fanati- 
cal Anabaptists.  Divine  Providence  may  have  per- 
naittad  sncb  characters  to  sppear  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Rafonaatiott,  in  order  that  the  contrast  furnished  by 
their  ezceesee  might  displsy  more  conspicuously  the 
wise  Christisn,  snd  moderate  epirit  of  the  Reformers. 

Everything  indicated  that  the  struggle  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Papacy  was  about  to  commence.  **  Let 
«e  stir  up  the  waverers,*'  said  Hedio,  in  abetter  to 
Swingle,  "there  is  an  end  to  peaM ;  and  let  us  forti- 
fy our  own  hearts ,  we  have  implacable  enemies  to 
encounter."!  Myconius  wrote  in  the  ssme  strain; 
hot  Ulric.  replied  to  these  warlike  sppeala  with  admi- 
lable  mildness.  **  I  could  wish,*'  said  he,  "  to  con- 
ciliate those  stubborn  men  by  kindness  and  gentleness 

«  Sic  regiert  dai  Ham,  ichlaft.  ateht  anf,  zankt,  frnhstnokt, 
keift  .  .  •  (SimmL  Sanml.  4.  Wirs,  L  7&) 
.  f  Ai'siSBins  psotoraiKHtra !  pni 
kostes.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  IOl; 
Cc 


of  demeanour,  rather  than  to  get  the  belter  of  Ibcm  in 
sngry  controversy.*  For  if  they  call  our  doctrine 
(tlwogh  ours  it  is  not)  a  doctrine  of  devils,  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  st ;  I  receive  it  as  a  token,  that  we 
are  the  ambassadon  of  God.  The  devils  cannot  re- 
main silent  fn  Christ's  presence.*' 

Desirous  ss  he  was  to  follow  the  path  of  peace, 
Zwingle  was  not  idle.  Since  his  illness  his  preach- 
ing had  becomo  nnore  spiritual  and  more  fervent. 
Mor^  than  two  thousand  of.  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich 
hsd  received  the  word  of  Ood  into  their  hearts,  con- 
fessed the  evsngelical  doctrine,  and  were  qualified  to 
assist  in  its  propagation. 

Zwingle's  faith  is  the  same  as  Lother*s ;  but  k 
rests  more  upon  argument  than  his.  Luther  la 
csrried  forward  by  the  internal  impulse,  Zwinsle  by 
the  attraction  of  the  light  revealed  to  him. — In  La- 
ther's writings  we  find  a  deeply  seated  personal  con- 
viction orthepreciousnessofthe  cross  of  Christ  to  his 
own  soul ;  and  thia  earnest,  unfaltering  convictioif  gives 
life  and  energy  to  all  that  he  says.  The  ssme  thing,  on-- 
donbtedly,  is  fo&nd  in  the  writings  of  Zwingle,  but  not 
in  the  samedeeree.  His  contempTaiions  have  been  fixed 
rather  on  the  chriatian  system  as  a  whole  :  he  reveres  it 
for  its  surpassing  beauty,  for  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  soul  ofman,  for  the  everlaettng  life  which  it 
brings  into  the  world.  In  the  one  the  affections  are  the 
moving  power,  in  the  other  the  understanding ;  and 
hence  it  happens  that  persons  not  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  faith  which  animated  those  two  dia^ 
tinguished  disciplee  ofthe  Lord,  have  fallen  into  a  gross 
error,  and  represented  the  one  as  a  myatic,  the  other 
ae  a  rationaliaL  The  one  is  more  psthetic,  it  may  be, 
in  ezpoeition  of  his  fsith,  the  other  is  more  philoeophic ; 
but  the  same  truths  are  embraced  by  both.  Second- 
ary qnestions,  perhsps,  they  do  not  always  regard  un- 
der the  same  aspect ;  but  that  faith  which  ia  one,  that 
which  renews  and  jostifies  all  who  possess  it,  that  path  o( 
faith  which  no  confession,  no  formulary  of  doctrine,  can 
ever  adequately  express ;  is  the  property  of  each  alike. 
The  opinions  of  Swingle  have  often  been  so  errone- 
OQsly  stated,  that  it  seems  necesssry  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  which  he  then  preached  to  the 
people  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Zurich. 

Zwingle  beheld  in  the  fall  of  the  first  man  a  key 
to  the  entire  history  of  the  human  race.  **  Before  thie 
fall,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  "man  had  been 
created  with  a  free  will,  so  that  if  he  had  been  willing 
he  might  have  fulfilled  the  law  ;  his  nature  was  pure, 
the  disease  of  sin  had  not  yet  tainted  it ;  his  life  was 
in  his  own  hands.  But,  having  desired  to  be  '  as  Qod,* 
he  died— and  not  he  alone,  but  all  that  are  bom  of 
him.  All  men,  then,  being  dead  in  Adam,  most  erer 
remain  so,  until  the  Spirit,  which  is  of  God  himself, 
raisee  them  out  of  death. **t 

The  people  of  Zurich,  who  listened  esgerfy  to  the 
impressive  preacher,  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
when  their  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  sinful  con- 
dition of  mankind  ;  but  the  word  of  consolation  was 
next  administered,  and  they  were  taught  the  remedy  by 
which  the  life  of  man  is  renewed^.  **  Christ,  very  man, 
and  very  God,"t  aaid  the  eloquent  descendant  of  the 

*  Bsnevolentiahonestoqne  obsequio  potius  elliei  qaam  aai- 
mosa  i^pngnatotne  trahi.    (^\Ad.  108  .> 

f  <feaam  ergo  omnei  homines  la  Adamo  mortal  sunt  .  .  . 
donee  per  Spiritnm  et  fratism  Dei  sd  vitam  quao  Deus  est  es- 
oitentnr.  ([Zw.  0pp.  i.908.)  These  exprewioni  and  others 
whloh  we  have  already  quoted,  or  ihail  proceed  to  quote^ 
are  exiraoted  flrom  a  vrotk  published  by  Zwingle  In  IfiQS,  ia 
which  he  sedaosd  into  a  oompendlum  the  doctrine  which  he 
had  then  been  preaohinff  for  seTeral  years.  '*  Hlo  reoenr 
hs  says,  "  quo  es  verb©  Dei  piedleavl,*'    Clbid. 


B.) 

tChristosverashoBioetvsnisDeas...  (ndd.901.) 


ajo 
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abepherdi  of  tba  Tockenboig,  *'  hu  pnjobtie^  for  ii« 
an  ev<^)aBting  deliverance.  He  who  died  for  us,  U 
the  eternal  God :  his  passion  therefore,  is  an  eternal 
sacrifice,  and  has  a  perpetaal  efficacy  ;*  it  satisfies 
the  divine  justice  for  ever  upon  behalf  of  ail  who  rely 
DpoD  it  with  a  firm  and  unshaken  faith."  "  Where  nn 
it, '  said  the  Reforoier  again,  **  death  must  needs  fol- 
low. But  Christ  had  no  sin,  neither  was  there  guile 
found  in  his  mouth ;  nevertheless  he  suffered  death. 
Wherefore  ?  but  because,  he  suffered  it  in  our  stead. 
He  was  content  to  die,  that  he  might  restore  us  to  life  ;t 
end  forasmuch  as  he  had  no  sins  of  his  own,  the  Fa- 
ther, in  his  infinite  mercy,  laid  upon  bim  the  iniquity 
of  ua  all."  "  The  will  of  man,'*  argued  the  Christian 
orator,  '*  had  rebelled  against  the  Aiost  High ;  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
eternal  order  of  things,  and  the  salvation  of  man,  that 
the  human  will  should,  in  Christ,  give  place  to  the 
4ivine."t  It  was  a  frequent  remariK  of  bis  that  the 
expiatory  death  of  Jesus  Christ  had  taken  place  for  the 
benefit  of  the  faithful,  or  the  people  of  God.^ 

The  souls  that  hungered  after  salvation  in  the  city 
of  Zurich  found  comfort  in  these  good  tidings ;  but 
there  were  some  errors  of  .ancient  growth  which  their 
minds  still  harboured,  and  which  it  was  needful  to  extir- 
pate. Following  but  the  sreat  truth  that  salviationis  the 
^iftof  God,  Zwingle  plesded  powerfully  against  the  pre- 
tended merit  of  human  works.  "  Since  etemsl  salva- 
tion," said  he,  "  proceeds  solely  from  the  merits  and 
the  death  of- Christ,  the  notion  of  merit  in  our  works 
ia  no  better  than  vanity  and  folly,  not  to  call  it  sense- 
less impiety.ll  If  we  could  have  been  saved  by  our 
works,  Christ^s  death  would  have  been  unnecceesaiy. 
All  who  have  ever  come  to  God  have  come  to  him  by 
the  death  of  Jesus."T 

Zwingle  was  not  ignorant  of  the  objections  which 
this  doctrine  excited  amongst  a  portion  of  his  auditory. 
There  were  some  who  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose 
^  stating  those  objections.  He  answered  thmni  from 
th«  pulpit  thus :  "  Some  persons,  rsther  speculative 
Chan  pious,  perhaps,  object  that  his  doctrine  makes 
men  reckless  and  dissolute.  But  what  need  we  care 
for  the  objections  and  plans  that  may  be  conjured  up 
by  the  speculations  of  men.  Ail  who  believe  in  Chriat 
•ze  assured  that  whatever  comes  from  God  is  necea- 
•arily  good.  If  then  the  gospel  is  of  God,  it  is  good.*^ 
And  what  other  powor  is  there  that  could  bring  in 
vigb^ousness,  truth,  and  love  among  the  children  of 
flMD  1"  "  O  God  most  merciful,  most  rigbteoos.  Fa- 
ther of  all  mercies !"  cried  he  in  a  transport  of  d#vo- 
tu»,  **  with  what  marvellous  love  haat  tbou  embmcad 
qp,  oven  us  thy  enemies.tt  How  great  and  how  fall 
iM  the  hope  thou  hast  imparted  to  ua,  who  merited  no 
otber  portion  than  despair !  To  what  a  height  of  glory 
haat  thou  vouchaafed,  in  thy  beloved  Son,  to  exalt  our 
neanneas  and  nothingneas  I  Surely  it  is  thy  porpoee 
hj  this  unspeakable  love,  to  constrain  ua  to  Ume  4kee 
in  ratum." 

Puisoing  thia  idea,  he  next  showed  that  lovt  to  tho 

*  Dens  enim  Btsmns  qnum  tit  qui  pro  nobis  moritur,  pai< 
sieaem  e|us  wteiBsni  et  perpetao  salatarem  oms  oportet. 
(fUd.)  *^ 

tMonvolmtatsotTitarestitueret.  .  (lUd.SM.) 

}  Nece»i6  fait  at  volantas  humana  In  Christo  se  diyina 
sidmiitterot.     (Ibid ) 

S  Hottia  est  et  victima  satisfaciesi  In  ataniiin  pro  peceatii 
omniam  fldoUam.  (Zw.  Opp.  i.  3A8.)  Exporgata  peceata 
a]ilUtadinit,hoeett,flddllapopali.    (Ibid  S6t.) 

I  Beqaitur  meritiim  noslrorttm  operom  nibil  esse  quam  van 
ttatem  et  staltitiam,  ne  dicam  impietatem  at  Ignorantem  la 
podentkuo.   (Ibid.  990.) 

f  Qaotquat  ad  Doam  venarannt  unquam  perBortem  Christ! 
ad  Doom  venime.    (Ibid.) 

<*Certii8«siqQodqaldqiildexDeoertboau]ttilt   U  snro 
KTaageUam  ex  Dec  bonam  eit.      (Ibid,  aos.) 
tt  <iunta€aritateBesftuaset  paidniilss. 


Redeemer  was  a  law  more  powerful  tftn  Ihe  comand* 
menu.  <«  The  Christian,"  said  ^^  being  deliv|M 
from  the  law,  depends  entirelyflP  Christ.  Cffiat 
is  his  reasoui  his  counsel,  his  righteousness,  his  sane- 
tification,  bis  whole  salvation.  Christ  lives  and  mcilVea 
in  him.  Christ  alone  leada  him  on  his  way,  and  Im 
needs  no  other  guide.  "*  Then  making  M  of  a  com* 
parison  well  adapted  tothecomprehensionf^is  hear- 
ers, he  added  :  **  When  a  government  formds  its  oiti-' 
sens,  under  pain  of  death,  to  receive  any  fension  or 
largeas  from  the  handa  of  foreigners,  bow  gentle  and 
easy  is  that  law  to  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  their 
fatherland  and  liberty,  would,  of  their  own  accord, 
abatain  from  so  unworthy  %n  act !  But  on  the  con- 
trary,  how  barah  and  oppressive  does  it  appear  to  thoaa 
who  care  for  nothing  but  their  aelfish  gjfns  I  ^ven 
so  it  is,  that  the  righteous  man  lives  free  aifl  joyful  io 
his  love  of  righteouaneas,  while  the  unrighteous  man 
walks  painfully  ui^er  the  burthen  of  Ok  Uw  thai  «iii- 
demnshim."t      ^      .        ^     .,  ** 

In  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  that  day,  ther^  were 
many  old  soldiers  who  coul<|||^weciafe  the  truth  ef 
these  words — and  can  we  deny  llUt  love  is  the  mest 
powerful  of  lawgivers  ?  Are  noi  all  its  requisitiona 
immediately  fulfilled  1  Does  not  the  beloved  ohject 
liTe  in  our  hearts,  and  there  enforce  ob^ience  to  aO 
that  he  had  enjoined  1  Acoerdingly  Zwingle  assum- 
ing a  still  bolder  tone  as  he  proceeded,  ^stified  to  the 
people  of  Zurich  th«t  love  to  the  Redeemer  wss  the 
only  motive  that  could  impel  man  to  the  perArmance 
of  actions  acceptable  to  God.  *'  Works  dbne  out  of 
Christ  are  worthless,*'  said  the  Christian  teacher, 
**  aince  every  good  work  is  done  by  bim^or  him  — 
and  through  him,  what  ia  there  that  we  csn  lay  claim 
to  for  ouraolves  1  Wheresoever  there  is  faith  in  Qod, 
there  God  himself  abides — and  wheresoever  God  is, 
there  is  awakened  a  seal  which  uiges  and  eonstrake 
men  to  good  works.^  See  to  it,  only,  that  Christ  be 
in  thee,  snd  thou  in  Christ — and  fear  not  but  He  will . 
work  in  thee.  Of  a  troth  tho  life  of  a  Christisn  maa 
is  hot  one  continual  good  work,  begun  and  carried 
forward  and  brought  to  completion— by  God  aloBe.*'^ 

Deeply  impresMd  with  the  greatness  of  that  love  of 


God  which  is  from  everiasting,  the  herald  of  graee 
adopted  a  stmin  of  impaasioned  eameatneoa  in  t£e  it* 
vitetions  whiah  he  addressed  to  the  irresolute  and  feai- 


fol.  "How  ia  it,**  said  he,  "  that  you  fear  to  dmif 
nigh  to  that  tender  Father  who  has  ebosen  ua  1  Why 
has  he  ebosen  ne  of  his  free  mercy  ?  Wh^  haa  he 
called  osl  Why  haa  he  drawn  qs  to  himself?  to  thu 
end  only,  think  yon,  that  we  ahould  ahriok  fiwa  ap- 
proeehiog  him  ?*'tl 

Such  was  the  doctrine  pot  forth  hy  Zwingle.  It 
waa  the  doctrine  preaehed  by  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
«'  If  Luther  preaehea  Chriat,  he  doea  what  I  do,'*  eaid 
the  preacher  of  Zurich.  **  He  has  led  to  Chriei  mai^ 
more  aoula  than  I— be  it  ao.  Yet  will  I  bear  nr  etbec 
name  than  that  of  Christ,  whoee  aoMier  I  em,  aad 
who  alone  ia  my  head.  Never  has  a  single  line  beoK 
addreased  by  me  to  Luther,  or  by  Luther  to  roe.  Aad 
why  1 — tbst  it  roiffht  be  msnifest  to  all  how  uniform 
ia  the  teatimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God— aince  we,  who 

•TusisBlintotaaU^hriitopradet.  Cbristas  sat  el  vatie, 
conaclVam.  jastltia,  innocentia,  at  tota  aalns.  Christa&  i&  m 
agit.   (Zw.  Opp.  ii.  383.) 

t  Boons  vir  in  anere  Jostitla  Uber  et  ls»tas  vivlt    (IbU. 

1  Ubi  Dens.  iUic  ears  est  et  stndinm  ad  opera  bona  iiriaaa 
eit  impellena.    (Zw.  Opp.  1. 91S^ 

^  Vita  ergo  pU  hominia  nihil  aliad  eat  nisi  prrpetva  0110 
dam  et  Indefeesa  boni  operatio  qaam  Deua  inclpft.  duett  et 
abaolvit.   (Ibid.  Mft.) 

I  Quam  eigo  Daaa  pater  noa  elegit  mc  gratii  eoi.  trss 
at  vooavitfCar  ad  ema  asoedaca/r' 
^^')  Digitized  by ' 


>git  Mc  gratii  eoi.  trsvllaiie 


•       ^     'BFFiXrra  OF  HIS  PREACflmG^DEJECTION  AJra  CXIUIU^ 
have  had  l^o  cOi 


EFFECT] 

It  vrlHHk< 

to  unSaeli 
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tion  with  each  other,  agree  so 
f  ^8us  Christ."* 
tended  on  Zwingle's 


conoMponded  to  itsnaelity.f  The  spacious  cathedra! 
waAoo  amaU  to  contain  thelnnltitiide  of  his  hearers. 
All  "b^ievelLunitei^  in  praising  God  for  the  new  life 
whic^  ^^jBp  ^  qoiclcen  the  inanimate  body  of  the 
ChnrAfl^V  stpangfers  from  every  caiitoni  who 
came  to  i^HK,  either  to  attend  the  Diet,  or  for  other 
purpoMs,  ^p)raoed  the  new  doctrines,  and  carried  the 

{>reci§iu  ^ed^^f  truth  into  all  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
and.  From  populous  cities  and  from  hamlets  bidden 
in  the  glen,*oiAB  cry  tf  rejoicing  gratitude  arose  to 
heayen.  4*  (witzerland,"  ^d  Nicholas  Hageas,  in  a 
letter  wiJUfBa  from  Lucerne,  "has  heretofore  given 
birth  ^^JIk9^  O  Jsar,  and  Scipio,  and  Brutus ;  but 
liaj^c^^she  number  amolifffher  offspring  one  or 
._  _i._^  /^i__...  truly  known,  and  who  had 

'  Ih  the  diune  word  instead 
l^w  that  Kvine  Providence 
rmgle  for  a  preacher,  and 
4^i^gpfe8Sor,  religion  and  sacred 
[)v^^  in  the  midst  of  us.  O  happy 
^haHonly  |f  st  from  war,  satisfied  with 
the  gjpry  thou  ha^  already  won  in  arms,  and  cultivite 
in  C^re  th»l#^rue]t^|ty  whieb  follow  in  the  train  of 
^iflVloaaaeas  an4|^ace  !i( — *'  h  wis  reported,*'  said 
MysoDios,*  in  j|(>etter  to  Zwingle,  "  that  thy  voice 
could  not  be  Sara  at  the  distaiye  of  three  paces. 
Bat  we  fti^ow  how  false  a  tale  it  was ',  for  thou  art 
heard  all  om^witzerland."^ — **  It  is  a  noble  courage 
with  which  thou  hast  a^ned  thyself,'*  said  Hedio,' 
writti%-#om  Bale ;  *'  I  will  folloiw  thee  as  far  as  I 
h»Te  strength. '*tl — V I  have  listenetf*to«thy  teaching,*' 
wrote  Sebastian  Hofmeister  of  Schaffhausen  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Constance :  '*  God  grant  that  Zurich,  the 
head  of  our  confederacy,  may  be  healed  of  its  disease* 
that  so  the  whole  body  may  be  restored  to  soundness.''^ 
Bot  Zwingle  met  with  adversaries  as  well  as  admir- 
ers. **  Wherefore,"  said  some,  "does  he  concern 
himself  with  the  political  affairs  of  Switzerland  ?" — 
"  Why,"  said  others,  *'does  he  repeat  the  same  thing 
ao  often  in  his  religious  instructions  V*  In  the  midst 
of  thoee  conflicting  jod^ents,  the  soul  of  Zwingle  was 
often  overcome  with  dejection.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  general  confusion  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  fabric 
of  soeiely  was  on  the  point  of  being  overturned.** 
He  b^n  to  apprehend  that  it  was  impossible  for 
good  to  make  its  appearance  in  one  quarter,  but 
evil  most  spring  up  to  counteract  it  in  another,  ft 
If  at  one  nomept  hopo  shone  in  his  mind,  it  was  in- 
ountly  sQcceeded  by  fear.  But  he  soon  recovered 
from  hie  depression.  *  "  The  life  of  man  here  below 
is  m  wnifara,*'  said  he;  ^'he  who  would  inherit 


moat  fiace  the  world  as  an  enemy,  and,  like  Davit 
foreo  the  haughty  Goliath,  exulting  in  his  strength^  to 
bite  the  doet.*^— *<  The  Church,*'  said  he,  again,  using 
the  veiy  expression  which  Luther  had  employed,  "  has 
been  parchaaed  by  blood,  and  by  blood  must  it  be 
Teetored.tt    The  more  numerous  are  the  atains  that 


_  B  concort  sit  spiritui  Bsi.  dcun  noi  tsm  procul  diititi 
nihil  colludentes,  tarn  concorditar  Cl&rjsti  dootrinsmdooemas 
(2w".  Opp.  ari6.) 

I  qvm  Ibrtii  sis  In  Chiisti  pradicando.  (Zw.  Epp-  P>  IWi) 

i  O  HelTStiam  longs  feliciorem,  si  tandem  liceat  te  abelUs 
eonqniMesraT   (Ibid.  139.) 

.    ^  Jut  Tidflo  mandaoiam  esse,  com  andiaris  per  totam  Helve- 
Ham.    (Ibid.  186.) 

1 8«|oar  Monoad  potero . .  (Ibid.  IM.) 

\  Ut  eapite  felioia  patria  nostra  i.  morbo  erepto,  sanitas 
tandem  in  raliqua  membra  reciperetar.    (Zv.  Epp.  p.  147.) 

«•  Ominia  aunani  daonumque  moventnr.     (Ibid.  143.) 

ft  Ut  i^liU  proferra  capnt  quest,  cuias  non  oontrannm  e 
tegioneemergat.   (Ibid.) 

Jl  Beolesiam  pnto.  nt  sangnins  parte 
-»-  .    _i     ^ibid.  14S^ 


est  ita  sanguine  in« 


defile  it,  the  more  numerous  also  must  be  the  Hercu- 
lean arms  employed  to  cleanse  away  that  Augean  filth  * 
I  fear  little  for  Luther,"  added  he,  **  though  he  b« 
aasailed  by  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Romish  Jop'- 
ter."t 

Zwingle  had  need  of  reat ;  he  repaired  to  the  waters 
of  Baden.  The  curate  of  the  place,  who  had  been 
pne  of  the  Pope's  body-guard,  a  man  of  good  charac- 
ter, hut  destitute  of  learning,  had  earAed  his  benefice 
by  carrying  the  halberd.  Tenacioua  of  bis  military 
habits,  he  passed  the  day  and  a  portion  of  the  night  in 
jovial  company,  while  Siaheli,  hia  vicar,  was  unweari- 
ed in  performing  all  the  dutiea  of  his  calling. t  Zwin- 
gle sent  for  this  young  minister.  "  I  have  need,"  said 
be,  **  of  helpers  in  Switzerland ;" — and  from  that  mo- 
ment Staheli  became  his  fellow-labourer.  Swingle, 
Siaheli,  and  Luti,  who  was  afterward  a  pastor  at 
Winterthur,  lived  under  the  aame  roof. 

Zwingle's  self-devotion  was  not  to  miss  its  rewttd. 
The  word  of  Christ,  which  he  preached  ao  diligently, 
was  ordained  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Many  of  the  maEie«> 
trates  had  been  converted ;  they  had  found  comfor: 
and  strength  in  God's  holy  word.  Grieved  to  observe 
with  what  effrontery  the  priesto,  and  especially  the 
monks,  in  their  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  uttered  any- 
thing that  came  uppermost  in  their  minds,  the  Council 
issued  an  ordinance  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to 
"deliver  nothing  in  their  discourses  but  what  they 
should  have  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountains  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments."^  It  was  in  1580  that  the 
civil  power  thus  interfered  for  the  first  time  in  the  work 
of  the  Reformation,  fulfilling  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
magistrate,  as  some  sffirm ;  because  the  first  duty  of  a 
magistrate  is  to  unhold  religion,  and  to  protect  the 
paramount  and  vital  interests  of  the  community ;  de- 
priving the  Church  of  its  liberty,  say  othera— bringing 
it  under  subjection  to  the  secular  power,  and  opening 
the  way  for  that  long  train  of  calamitiea  which  has  since 
been  engendered  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
We  will  not  here  attempt  to  decide  that  great  contro- 
versy by  which  more  than  one  nation  ia  agitated  at  the 
present  day.  Let  it  auffice  ua  to  have  marked  its  origin 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  Bat  there  is  that  in 
the  fact  itself  which  we  must  also  mark ;  the  act  of 
those  magiatratea  waa  itaelf  an  effect  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  was  now  emerging  from  the  sphere  of  in- 
dividual conversions,  and  becoming  a  national  work.  It 
had  first  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  priests  and 
scholsrs ;  it  waa  now  spreading  abroad,  and  lifting  it- 
self on  high,  and  aasuming  a  atation  of  publicity.  Like 
the  waters  of  the  sea  it  rose  by  degrees,  until  it  bad 
overspread  a  wide  expanse. 

The  monks  were  confounded — they  were  enjoined 
to  preach  only  the  word  of  God,  and  that  word  the 
majority  of  them  had  never  read !  Opposition  pro- 
vokes opposition.  This  ordinance  became  the  si^al 
for  more  violent  attacks  against  the  Reformstion. 
Plots  were  now  formed  agatnat  the  curate  of  Zurich, 
and  his  life  was  in  danger.  One  evening,  when  Zwin- 
gle and  his  assistants  were  quietly  conversing  in  their 
bouse,  they  were  disturbed  bv  the  hasty  entrance  of 
some  burghers,  who  inquired  : — *'  Have  you  strong 
bolts  on  your  doors  ?"  and  added,  **  Be  on  your  guard 
tonight."    '*  We  often  had  alarms  of  this  kind,**  adds 

*  Eo  plures  armabit  Hereolos  qui  flkram  tot  haetsnos  boom 
eflTeranl    (Ibid.  144.) 
t  Etiamti  fnlmine  Jovis  istins  ftilminetur.    (lUd.) 
t  Mile.  Mig.  iii.  dTMeS.    Win.  79,  7& 
§  Vetait  eos  Benatua  qnieqnam  prmdioare  anod 
mm  literamm  ntiiamtoB  Tsstaaasnti^fe^as 
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VIOLENT  ATTACKS— HALUER'S  DE)£CnON. 


Stiheli,  '*  bot  we  were  well  anBed,**  and  thete  wu  a 
watch^set  in  the  street  for  oar  protection." 

Elsewhere,  however,  measurea  of  more  atrocioos 
iriolence  were  resorted  to :  an  old  inhabitant  of  Schaff- 
liausen,  named  Gaster,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
piety,  snd  for  sn  ardour  few,  at  his  age,  possess,  ha¥ine 
himaelf  derived  moch  comfort  from  the  light  which  he 
had  found  in  the  Gospel,  endeavoared  to  communicate 
it  to  his  wife  and  children.  In  his  zeal,  which  perhaps 
war  not  duly  tempered  with  diseretion,  he  opeii^  at- 
tacked the  relics,  the  priestcrafl,  and  the  superstition 
with  which  ihst  canton  abounded.  He  aoon  became 
an  object  of  haired  and  terror  even  to  hiA  own  family. 
Perceiving  at  length  that  evil  designs  were  entertained 
•gainst  him,  the  old  man  fled,  broken-hearted,  from  his 
home,  and  betook  himaelf  to  the  shelter  of  the  neigh- 
hooring  forest.  There  be  continued  for  some  days, 
aoataining  life  upon  soch  scanty  food  aa  the  wilds  af- 
forded him,  when  suddenly,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  1620,  torchea  flaahed  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  forest,  while  yells  of  infuriated  men,  mingled 
with  the  cry  of  aavage  hounds,  echoed  fearfully  through 
its  deepeat  recesses.  The  Council  had  ordered  the 
woods  to  be  scoured  to  discover  his  retreat  The 
hounda  caught  acent  of  their  prey,  and  aeised  him 
The  unfortunate  old  man  waa  aragged  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  aamteoned  to  abjure  his  faith ;  stedfaatly 
nfasing  to  do  so,  be  waa  beheaded,  t 

But  a  little  while  after  the  New  Yeai*s  day  that 
witnessed  this  bloody  execution,  Zwingle  was  visited  at 
Zoricb,  by  a  young  man  about  twenty- eight  yean  of  age, 
taU  of  stature,  and  of  an  aspect  which  denoted  candour, 
simplicity,  and  diffidence. I  He  introduced  himaelf  by 
the  name  of  Berthold  Haller.  Zwingle  immediately 
raeogoiaed  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Berne,  and  em- 
braced him  with  all  that  affability  which  rendered  his 
eddreae  eo  fascinating.  Haller,'  whose  native  place 
waa  Aldtngen,  in  Wurtemberg,^  had  atodied  firat  at 
Rotwell,  under  Robeltua,  and  subeeqoently  at  Pfoix- 
heim,  where  be  bad  Simler  for  hia  naater,  and  Melanc- 
then  for  a  fellow-pupil.  The  Bemeee  about  that  time 
■anifeated  a  deeire  to  make  their  republic  the  aeat  of 
fetters,  aa  it  waa  already  powerful  in  anna.  Rubellos 
Mid  Haller,  the  latter  of  whom  waa  then  twenty-one 
yean  of  age,  repaired  to  Berne  accordingly.  Haller 
soon  became  a  canon  there,  and  waa  aftervrard  appoint- 
ed proacher  of  the  cathedral.  The  Gospel  proclaimed 
by  Zwingle  bad  found  iu  way  to  Berne.  Haller  be- 
lieved :  and  from  that  time  be  felt  a  wiah  to  have  per- 
sonal intereoorae  with  the  gifted  man,  whom  he  alrndy 
levered  aa  a  father.  His  joarney  to  Zurich,  undertaken 
with  thia  view,  had  been  announced  by  Mycooioa. 
Soch  were  the  circomatancea  of  the  meeting  between 
Haller  and  Zwingfe.  Haller  whose  characteristic  was 
■Meknese  of  disposition,  confided  to  Zwingle  the  trials 
with  which  he  waa  beaet ;  and  Zwingle  who  waa  em- 
inently endowed  with  fortitude,  communicated  to  Hal- 
ler a  portion  of  his  own  coursge.  **  My  Spirit,"  said 
Berthold,  ^ia  overwhelmed.  I  cannot  endure  auch 
harsh  treatment.  I  am  resolved  to  give  up  my  pulpit, 
seek  a  retreat  with  Wittembacb,  at  Bale,  and  employ 
myeelf  for  the  future  in  the  private  atudy  of  the  Scrip- 
torea."  **  Alaa  !**  replied  Zwingle,  "  a  feeling  of  dis- 
cooragemeot  often  takes  posaeesion  of  me  likewise, 
when  I  am  unjustly  aassiled.  Bot  Christ  awakens 
My  conscience  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  his  threat- 
enings  and  promises.  He  rouses  my  feare  by  declsr- 
ing : — Whotoevtr  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  merit 

*  Wir  wsnn  aber  gut  gsriistet.     (Muc.  Tig.  iL  «81  Win. 


jMry  apirit  had  full  s' 
Kcl    '        ■     - 
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fWlR.LiMi    (8efaMtWwMr,voBKiroblMlsr.p.J6) 
i  Anlii  tei  oeedBiSM  sisiiiiif  !■■  et  iis»UcHalCTi  caaaidis- 
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Wlfpsehn^gnU 
of  good  cheer  ! 


of  him  will  I  ba  askaaud  before 

he  gives  me  comfort,  by  jddr 

confess  me  before  men,  htm  4  ^^ 

Father,    O,  my  dear  Berthol^^B  of  good'  c^er  ! 

Our  names  are  written  fbove,  in  disnc^n  tbsAfcaia 

never  be  effaced,  aa  cttisens  of^tne  bpyol|Wcity.*' 

For  my  psrt  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Ohng|||  iM  thoe« 

wild  bean'  cobs  of  youn,**  he#ddffl,  ^KtiP^ft^^^ 

ear  to  the  doctrine  of  Jeaoa  Christy*  saiVV ^  see 

how  gentle  they  will  become. I    But  vou  ^pat  address 

yourself  cautiously  to  the  work,  lest  in^  m^  and  rend 

you."     Hallcr*s  courage  rose  again.  o*tMy  as^,*  anid 

be  to  Zwingle,  "  baa  caf t  off  her  alpmb 

needs  prasch  the  Gospel^  Cnrist  must^gain  be  i»* 

ceived  within  those  wallMrmn^  whic^  be^l 

been  banished.**^    Thus  wss 

afresh  by  Ulric's — |pd«the  timid  haller  | 

shrinkingly  encounter  the  savage  I 

ffnashed  their  teeth,"  says  ZwjoffM 

devour  him."     •    ^     .^j^m.^ 

But  it  was  in'anoth 
wss  to  begin  in  Swicxerlau 
Lucerne  waa  about  to  takj 
sheathed  in  mail,  and  rea^y  Tor  j 


h  addicted  to  foreigp  alliai^ 
of  the  city  would  knit  their  tapv 
as  a  peeific  whisper  breathed  to  < 
dour  of  their  country.  It  hap^ 
some  of  Luther*s  writings  fouiMl  their  wajripto  the 
city,  and  there  were  certain  citisena  who  ||MieaBselvjBS 
to  peruse  them.  *  With  what  hprror  wm  they  eeiied 
as  they  read  on  !  Jf^ieemcd  to  them'theMMs  bot 
an  infernal  ha«d «Mild  have  tnced  those  JtiK;  their 
imagination  waa  excited,  their  aeneee  were  bewildeced, 
and  they  fancied  that  the  room  waa  filled  with  devife 
gathering  thickly  roond  them,  and  glaring  on  them  with 
leer.R    They  ehut  the  book,  and  caat  ft 


from  tbem  in  a&iffht.  Oswald,  who  had  heard  thaeg 
aingvlar  viaiona  related,  never  apoke  of  Lnther  exeepC 
to  hia  moat  intimate  friends ;  contenting  himself  with 
simply  setting  forth  the  Goepel  of  Christ.  The  eiy 
neverthelesa  waa  raiaed  throogb  the  whole  city : — «*  To 
the  stake  with  Luther  and  the  acboolmaoter  (Myeoo- 
iua  !"i'>~"  1  am  aaaailed  by  my  enemiea,"  aaid  Oewaid 
to  a  friend  of  hia,  **  aa  a  abip  is  beaten  by  the  tempeeL'*** 
One  day,  early  in  the  year  1520,  be  waa  unexnectcdly 
eommoned  to  appear  before  the  Council.  **  You  aro 
atrictly  enjoined,"  aaid  the  magistrates,  «*  never  to  read 
Luther's  writings  to  your  pupils—never  to  menCieB  hie 
name  in  their  hearing— never  even  to  think  of  hia 
yoaraeU."1t  The  lorda  of  Lucerne  »ere  disposed,  we 
perceive,  to  confine  their  iorisdiction  within  no  nanow 
Shortly  after  thia,  a  preacher  delivend  n 
fierce  philippic  againat  beieey  from  the  p>ul|Nt.  A 
powerful  effioct  waa  produced  upon  the  aoditory ;  all 
eyea  were  turned  upon  OawaU,  for  against  whom  elee 
coold  ibe  preacher  have  meant  to  direct  his  diseonne  ? 
Oswald  remained  quiet  in  hie  aeat,  aa  if  the  matter  had 
not  concerned  him.    But  when  he  and  his  (heod,  the 

Scripts  tamen  hsbsstor  in  fiMtis 


(Zw.  Epp.p.186.) 

t  Ut  mon  pro  Chrirto 
(lkid.187.) 


olviwa. 

non  usqae  adso  detreelesi  spnd  me; 


\  Ut  ur*i  tai  feroeiascali.  auditi  ChrifU  doctrina,  i         

cere  incipianL    flbid.)    The  reftder  is  awai«,  thst  a  Umr  is 
the  aimorisl  device  of  the  CaDtoa  of  Berne^ 

^  Donee  Christum,  cncullatit  aagis  lonce  i  nokto  eznlsB 
pro  virilirestittteria.   (Ibid.  187.) 

I  Dam  Luthenun  semel  legerint,  nt  potaraot  attiyiH^ 
■nam  plensm  esse  dcmonibas . . .  (Zw.  £pp.  pk  IS?  ) 

TCiamstarhkpertotsmciTitsftea:  Lathwom  combat 
dam  et  ladi  msgistnim.    (Ibid.  163.) 

•  **  Nod  alitor  me  impelliuit  qaim  psooellm  ■»«"-*^  naveai 
aliqaam.    <lbad.ise.) 

filadneinmeatssieanadauttsrsm.    (|hid^ 


'  wyjritirfngfi 
ditcompodure^fnd 


:ald  FEatsExnrrEi>--H.  bulunger-^gerolo  vonicnonau. 
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_  the  real  or  the  congragition, 

ehftrch,  one  of  the  coonciUora 

^  af^  that  betrayed  hie  internal 

I,  IP  ah  angry  loner — "How  now, 

S4bciplea  of  Luther,  why^o  ye  not  deiend  your 
iat«^*  ^hey  n^ade  no  reply.     *'  I  live/*  aaid  My- 
iJl  of 


Ibia^aolal 
Ikeir9#^ 
Uey  i^nnt^ 


I^heyn^^ 
MM  nids 
{■k^hit 
r^*hcy  w 


fnong 
aaid 


aavage  wolvea ;  but  I  have 
thit  the  greater  part  oi  them  have  loat 
_  ey  would  bite  if  ihey  could,  and  aioce 

tnQo||u(e,  th%y  howl." 
The  Senm  md  now  convened,  for  the  tumott  anioi 
the  pdb|A«|waeftjHreaaing.     "  He  ia  a  Lutheran 
one  of  the  coun^lora.    '*  He  lyoachea  new  doctrinea !  * ' 
aaid  aootbar.  f "  He  ia  aVdMiT  of  youth  !**  aaid  a  third. 
**  Let  him  f^pbar !  let  him  Jpiar !"    The  poor  achool- 

riingly,  and  had  to  liaten  to  freab 
Hia  guileleaMpirit  waa  wounded 
Hie  gentle  wifeTould  only  comfort 
'  ympathy  which  ahe  ahed.    **  Every 
^fci^fcip  the  an|bii»h  of  hie  heart, 
rfl  ft^Me-liordi,  or  how  eacape 
not  Ij^the  help  that  Chriat  givee 
>uMe 


paini^nEve  aui 
illg  t<niim  OTro 


ChriaL% 


aunk  under  thia  pereeen- 
'  aaid  Doctor  Sebaatine 
Conetance,  ** 

f  homejor  not  ?    The  

.  rb|pe  heart  ia  atcadfaet  finda  a 

Wen  w^even  the  vileatof  men, 

iteDQa,  for  we  teach  the  word  of 


them  in  a  large  volame— the  door  waa  opened  by  a 
young  man,  whose  countenance  and  mine  strongly 
prepoeaeased  him  in  hia  favour.*  This  waa  Henry 
Bullinger,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  on  his  way  home 
from  Germany,  impelled  by  an  earnest  desire  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  a  teacher  of  bis  native  land,  whoae 
name  was  already  celebrated  in  Chriatendom.  The 
comely  youth  fixed  hia  eyea  by  tuma  on  the  Reformer 
and  hie  books  ;  it  seemed  aa  though  he' felt  an  inatant 
call  tt  follow  hia  example.  Zwingle  received  him  with 
the  cordiality  that  won  the  hearta  of  all  who  accosted 
him.  Thia  firat  vieit  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
whole  life  of  the  atodent  afler  he  returned  to  hia  father'a 
roof.  Another  yonng  man  had  also  attracted  Zwingle*e 
regard;  thia  waa  Ceroid  Meyer  von  Knonaa.  Hia 
mother,  Anna  Reinhardt,  who  afterwards  filled  an  im- 
portant part  in  Zwingle*a  hiatory,  had  been  greatly 
admired  for  her  beauty,  and  waa  still  diaitnguished  for 
her  virtoea.  A  yonth  of  noble  family,  John  Meyer  von 
Knooau,  who  bad  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Conatance,  bis  kinaman,  had  conceived  an 
ardent  affection  for  Anna;  hot  ahe  was  of  plebeian 
birth.  The  elder  Meyer  von  Knonau  refuaed  hia  con- 
aent  to  their  union,  and  when  he  found  that  it  had  taken 

whetlM^  place,  he  diainherited  hia  eon.    In  1613,  Anna  waa  left 

earth  «  a  w 


Whale  th^roth  waa  almggling  againat  ao  much  op- 
noeitien  at  Liiherne,  it  waa|giining  ground  at  Zuricli. 
Zwfn^|Mneonwearmd  inhie  lal^ura.  Deairoua  of 
atadym^lte  whole  of  the  Scriptdbp  jp  the  original 
langoagea,  he  had  applied  himaelf •  dingently  to  the 
•aqniaition  of  the  Hebrew  under  the  direction  of  John 
BeiaebeiMein*  a  diaciple  of  Reochlin.  But  in  atudying 
Ifte  Scriptorea,  hia  objeel  waa  to  make  their  contenta 
knewn.  The  peaaanta  who  brought  their  produce  on 
Fridaya  to  the  market  of  Zurich  showed  great  eager- 
neaa  to  become  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God.  To 
Meet  their  desire,  Zwingle,  in  December,  1520,  had 
oofflmeneed  the  practice  of  expounding  every  Friday,  a 
portion  of  the  Ptalma,  previously  making  that  portion 
tiM  aobject  of  hia  private  meditationa.  The  Relormera 
always  cooaected  deep  stody  with  laborious  ministry ; 
—the  ministry  waa  the  end,  the  atudy  waa  but  the 
naeane.  They  were  equally  diligent  in  the  closet  and 
llie  public  aasemhiy.  Thia  union  of  learning  with 
Ohriatiaa  love  ia  one  of  the  characteri«tica  of  the  period. 
in  hie  Sunday  exercises,  Zwingle,  after  having  com- 
mented on  St  lifktthew*s  narrative  of  the  life  of  our 
8avioor,  proceeded  to  show  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Ada  of  the  Apostles,  how  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
bad  been  published  to  the  world.  He  next  explained 
the  rolea  of  the  Chriaiian  life,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
tiM  EfMetle  to  Timothy  ; — he  drew  argtimenta  for  the 
lefutation  of  errora  in  the  doctrine  ffdm  the  Epiatle  to 
the  Galattans — and  to  this  he  joined  the  two  Epistlee 
of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  despisera  of  St. 
Paul,  that  one  and  the  ssroe  spirit  animated  both  the 
apostles  ;  he  ended  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  he  might  exhiMt  in  their  full  extent  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  great  bigh- 
prieat  of  believers. 

But  Zwingle  devoted  not  hia  attention  aoiely  to  men 
•f  mature  age,  he  lahoored  also  to  kindle  a  holy  fire  in 
the  bosom  of  the  young.  One  day  in  the  same  year 
1591,  aa  he  aat  in  his  closet,  occupied  in  studying  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  most  striking  pasaaj^ea  of 
vrhose  works  he  was  collecting  and  carefully  classing 

*  Si  Christua  nen  saast,  jam  oUm  defocisssm.  (Zw.  Epp.  p. 
•60.) 


widow  with  one  son'  and  two  daughters,  and  the 
education  of  her  poor  orphana  now  became  the  aole  ob- 
ject of  her  life.  The  srandfather  waa  inexorable. 
One  day,  however,  the  widow's  maid  aervant  having 
uken  out  young  Gerold,  a  graceful  lively  child,  juat 
three  yeara  old,  and  having  atopped  with  him  in  the 
fiah-market,  old  Meyer,  who  waa  sitting  st  the  window,t 
happened  to  obeerve  him,  followed  hia  movementa  with 
his  eyee,  and  aaked  whoae  child  it  waa,  so  fresh  and 
beautiful  and  joyoua.  **  It  ia  your  own  aon*a  child !" 
waa  the  reply.  The  old  man's  heart  waa  moved,  its 
icy  cruet  waa  melted  in  a  moment — the  paat  vraa  for- 
gotten, and  he  hastened  to  claep  in  hia  arma  the  bo- 
reeved  wife  and  children  of  hia  aon.  Zwingle  felt  a 
fathar*a  love  for  the  yoong,  the  noble,  and  courageooa 
Gerold,  whoae  deetiny  it  waa  to  periah  in  his  prime,  at 
the  Reformer's  side,  with  his  hand  upon  hia  aword,  and 
aurroonded,  alaa !  by  the  dead  bodiea  of  hia  enemiea. 
Thinking  that  Gerold  could  not  poraue  hia  atudiea  with 
advantage  at  Zurich,  Zwingle,  in  1521,  aent  him  to 
Bale. 

The  young  Von  Knonan  did  not  find  Zwingfe*e 
friend  Hedio  at  the  Uoivereitr.  Capito,  being  obliged 
to  attend  the  Archbishop,  Albert,  to  the  coronation  of 
Chariee  V.,  had  aent  for  Hedio  to  take  his  place  at 
Mentx.  Bale  had  thus  within  a  brief  space  been  de- 
prived of  ita  two  meet  faithful  preechera  ;  the  church 
in  that  city  eeemed  to  be  left  defolate ;  but  other  men 
now  came  forward.  The  church  of  William  Roubli, 
the  curate  of  ^aint  Albana,  was  thronged  by  an  auditory 
of  four  thousand  peraona.  He  inveighed  against  thie 
maaa,  purgatory,  and  the  invocation  of  aainta  ;  but  ho 
waa  a  man  of  a  contentioua  spirit,  greedy  of  popular 
admiration'—the  antagonist  of  error  rather  than  the 
champion  of  troth.  On  Corpoa  Christi  day,  be  joined 
the  great  procoaeion ;  but  inatead  of  the  relics  which 
it  waa  the  practice  to  exhibit,  a  magnificently  decorated 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptoree  waa  carried  before  him, 
bearing  this  inscription,  in  large  letters,  <*THa  Biblb  . 

*  Ich  hab  by  Im  eim  grou  Bttch  gesohan,  Loeorum  eoai> 
mmiwn,  alaich  bv  Ihjn  wan,  aO.  1A31,  dorionen  er  Sententiaa 
irnd  dogmata  PolriMi,  flyiilgjedei  an  aeinam  ort  veneichnet 
(Bullinger.  MS.) 

t  Lueot  deu  Kindts  groMvater  zum  fanster  on.  und  sraaeh 
daa  kind  in  der  flscber  orBiiten  (Kufe.)  so  fdieh  (frisoh)  und 
frolioh  litzon  ....  (Arehivea  dea  Meyer  Toa  Knonau.  quoted 
in  a  biographical  notice  of  Jtnna  JUlnharit,  Erlangen,  1830, 
b^  M.  Oerold  Meyer  von  Knonau.)  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Icindneis  of  ttiii  friend  Ibrthe  ducldation  of  several  obscusa 
passages  in  ZwiaglePs  kiatory 
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this  is  tbe  troe  xelic ;  all  the  ntt  ue  but  dMd  man't 
boDM.'* — Courage  adonis  the  aerYaikt  of  God,  bat  os- 
tentation ill  befits  him.  Tbe  work  of  en  Evangelist  is 
to  preach  the  Bible — ^not  to  make  a  pompous  parade  of 
it.  The  irriuted  piiesu  laid  a  chaiffs  i^gainst  Ronbli 
before  the  Council.  A  crowd  immMiately  assembled 
in  the  squaze  of  the  Cordelien.  **  Protect  oar  preacb- 
Vs*  was  the  cry  of  the  burghers,  addressing  the  Coun- 
cil. Fifty  ladies  of  distinction  interceded  in  his  behalf ; 
but  Roubli  was  compelled  to  quit  Bale.  At  I  later 
period  he  was  implicated,  like  Grebel,  in  the  disorden 
of  the  Ana^tists.  The  Reformation,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  never  failed  to  cast  out  the  chaff 
that  was  mingled  with  the  good  grain. 

But  now,  in  the  lowliest  of  chapels,  a  homble  voice 
was  heard  that  distinctly  proclaimed  the  troths  of  the 
Goepel.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  youthful  Wolfgang 
Wissemburger,  the  son  of  a  counaeUor  of  State,  and 
chaplain  to  the  hospital.  Those  of  the  inhabitanU  of 
Bale,  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  their  own  spiritual 
necessities,  were  induced  to  gather  round  the  meek- 
tempered  ch^tlain,  rather  than  the  arrogant  Ronbli. 
Wolfgang  began  to  rMd  the  mass  in  German.  The 
monka  renewed  their  clamoon;  but  this  time  they 
luled,  and  Wissemburger  was  left  free  to  preach  the 
Gospel  I — **  because,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  ^*  be  was 
a  burgher,  and  hie  father  was  a  counsellor."*  These 
early  advantages,  gained  by  tbe  Reformation  at  Bale, 
me  token  of  greater  success  to  foUow.  Moreover, 
uey  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  they  afibctod 
the  orogress  of  the  work  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
soniederated  cantons.  Zurich  no  longer  stood  alone. 
The  enlightened  city  of  Bale  had  beflon  to  listen  to  the 
new  doctrine  with  delight.  The  loondations  of  the 
renovated  temple  were  widening.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  Switserland  had  reached  another  stage  of  its 
growth. 

Zurich,  however,  was  still  the  centre  of  tbe  move- 
ment. But  in  tbe  course  of  the  year,  1521,  evente  of 
political  importance  occured,  which  brought  bitter  grief 
to  the  heart  of  Zwiogle,  and  in  a  measure  distracted 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  from  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  Leo  X. — ^who  had  proffered  his  sllianee 
simultaneously  to  Charles  V.  and  to  Francis  I. — had 
at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  Emperor.  The 
war  between  the  two  rivals  was  about  to  break  out  in 
Italy.  "  We  shall  leave  the  Pope  notbdiw  but  his 
ean,"t  said  the  French  general,  Lautrec.  This  sorry 
jest  incrieased  the  anger  of  the  Pontiff.  The  King  of 
France  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss  Cantone, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  were  all  in  alli- 
ance with  him ; — ^it  was  afforded  at  his  call  The 
Pope  conceived  the  hope  of  engaging  Zurich  on  his 
aide  ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  ever  readv  for  intrig|oe, 
and  relying  on  his  own  dexterity  and  eloquence,  im- 
mediately visited  the  city,  to  procure  a  l*evy  of  soldiers 
for  his  master.  But  he  had  to  encounter  a  vigorous 
opposition  from  his  old  friend,  Zwingle.  The  latter 
vras  indignant  at  the  thought  of  the  Swiss  selling  their 
blood  to  foreignera  ;  his  imaffination  pictured  to  him 
the  Zurichen  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  under  tbe  standard 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  roshi^  with  levelled 
Hikes  against  the  other  confederates,  who  were  gathered 
nnder  the  bannen  of  France ;  and  in  the  conteinplation 
«f  that  fratricidal  scene,  bis  patriotic  and  Christian  soul 
was  filled  with  horror.  He  lifted  up  his  admonitory 
Toire  in  the  pulpiL    *'  WiU  you  rend  asunder  and  de- 

*  Diew*'  er  ein  Bniger  war  end  lein  Yater  des  Baths. 
(TridoUn  wjrtf^  Chronik.) 

t  Diase  ehe  M  dl  Lotrach  et  M.  de  VUan  havia  ditto  chel 
^olrra  eha  Is  reccbia  dal  Fapafuate  la  aoajor  parte  rwtaise  di 
Asaas.^Ss^*'     (^''*^''"^»  ^*  Vanetiaa  ABibsaiador  at 


tbeeonfedmnUonr* 
to  tbe  wolvee  who  ravage 
guard  against  such  as  prtfWt^ 
brethren!    Ob!  there  is 


I  ;-hwi  ^'VlLo^ 
oTto  devAifoiar 
in^by  Ifaeir  lobee 


and  hats  are  red,  if  yoi^only  twitch,  theee  ] 

theirs,  ducats  and  crowns  will  faU  ouK  f — 

them  ti^tly,  you  will  find  them  Irip  ' 

of  your  broihen,  your  fathers,  youi 

friends  !"t    In  vain  did  Zwingle  i 

protest.    The  Cardinal  with  his  r^  bet^ 

two  thonsand  seven  hundred  Za 

under  the  command  of  George  ] 

deeply  afflicted.    His  eflbrts,  homm^wntm  neTwliotty 

tmproductive  of  good.^^loflg  period'^vae  to  elapee 

before  the  baonen  of  iKmtk  ahould  igaSi  %•  Qofniled, 


and  carried  throogb  tbe  city  gats  1^  Ap^ 
reign  prince.         ^  '  ^L^ 

Mortified  by  thf  ill  success  of  the 
had  eepooaed  as  a  citiien,  Zwin^ 
with  renewed  leal  to  the^B^iAn^ 
eiftR;^bin  e' 


%illof«lb. 


preached  with  greater 
deaist,"  said  he,  "from  m^boal 
mitive  unity  of  the  churctfT*  "' 
the  year,  1682,  with  the  firat 
m  whieh  be  pointed  oi#the 
fiecepu  of  the  Goepel  «iid  thog^f  men.  WImb  the 
season  of  Lent  arrived,*  biMxUMBoui^awd  mrtili  «  ^ 
mora  impressive  tone.^  Hiving  ty^h#gwdaB|hi 
of  the  new  edifice,  he  was  eolioleilele  obaz  awny  ttie 
ruins  of  the  old  one.  **  For  the  spa(?e  of  four  ntfa,*'  eaid 
he  to  the  crowd  assenUed  in  the  CatheM,  ««yeliave 
gladly  received  tbe  holy  4pctrines  of  th«  XSoapeL  The 
love  of  God  baa  glowed  wllhin^oar  I 
tasted  tbe  sweetjMss  of  the  heavenly  i 
possible  that  le  Sould  now  find  savour  or 
m  human  traditions.*'^  He  proceeded  to  aigiie  agmiDst 
the  obligation  to  abstain  Jrom  flesh  at  parUcelar  sea* 
sons.  "  There  are  some,"  he  cried,  in  a  atrain  of  im* 
studied  eloquence,  "  who  pretend  tint  to  eat  fleeb  ie  a 
fault,  nay,  a  heinous  sin,  thoush  God  has  never  fer- 
bidden  it ;  but  who  yet  regard  it  as  no  ein  at  all  to 
sell  human  flesh  to  the  foretsner,  and  deliver  their  bre- 
thren to  be  butchered  !*NI  This  bold  langnago  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  tbe  indignation  and  anger  of  tboee 
among  his  auditory  who  supported  the  military  eom<> 
pacta  with  foreign  states ;  tney  inwardly  vowed  that 
they  would  never  forget  it. 

While  he  preached  thus  fearlessly,  Zwingle  still  con- 
tinued to  say  mass ;  he  observed  the  roles  established 
by  the  church,  and  even  abstained  from  flesh  on  the 
appointed  daya.  He  recognised  tbe  neesasilj  of  en- 
lightening the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  first  place. 
But  there  were  some  turbulent  spiriU  who  acled  with 
less  prudence.  Roubli,  who  had  found  an  aaylttm  at 
Zurich,  alk>wed  himself  to  be  hurried  blindly  along  by 
the  impulse  of  an  overcharaed  se#I.  Ho,  but  lately^ 
the  curate  of  St  Albana,  a  Bernese  captain,  and  Cw- 
rad  Huber,  a  mesAber  of  the  great  council,  wen  ac- 
customed to  meet  together  at  Huber's  hoeee,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  eating  flesh  on  Fridaya  and  Satnr- 
davs,  an  exploit  in  which  they  greatly  prided  them- 
selves. This  question  of  abstinence  began  to  eqgioae 
tbe  public  attention.    A  native  ef  Laceme^  who  was 

*  Sact  wis  M  sin  fromme  Gidtgnowechafll  zertrennen  oad 

ebkehren  wi'inle.    (Bullinrer,  MS.) 

t  Sie  tngea  blU%  rothe  hot  vnd  nSntel,  dan  acbute  mas 
tie,  m  lalleo  cronen  and  Daggaten  beniai— winde  man  aie, 
ao  rfint  deinee  Bruden,  Ysten,  Sohui  und  piten  Freonds  Blmt 
beraua.    (Ibid.) 

t  ECo  TcCanm  Chiirti  aeolsale  oaitatflBi  inslaasare  nan  de 
ainaBi.    (Zw.Opp.  111.47.) 

^  Goatom  non  aliqais  homaxiaram  traditloBimi  cfbos  Tofaie 
fRidere  potnerit.  iIWd.LS.) 

B  Abner  ■eaichanflalacb  verkooftn  on  se  7M  tnblahsn  - 
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Ml  tiVfU  ik  lAiKlcb,  said  to  a  citaen,  widi  whom  he 
ms  fsrailiar :  'flToa  do  wrong,  you  worthy  confeder- 
ate! of  Zurich,  tofeat  flesh  during  Lent."  The  Zu- 
licber  :  *f  But  you,  also,  good  foika  of  Lucerne,  take 
tha  liberty  of  eatine  it  on  dsya  when  it  is  forbidden." 
The  Luc«6se :  *<  We  purchased  oar  license  from  the 
pope.^  'w  Zuricher:  "And  we  ours  from  the 
iHitDher*  .^  .  .  If  it  ia  an  affair  of  mont>y,  the  one, 
•are^,  ia  aFgood  as  the  other."  The  council  having 
been  called  upon  to  puni^  those  who  transgressed  the 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  requested  the  opinion  of  the 
cnmtaa  on  this  matter.  Zwingle  replied,  that  the  ptac- 
tiea  of  eating  flesh  on  all  daya  alike,  was  in  itself  harm- 
less ;  bat  that  it  was  rijaA^P  abstain  from  adopting  it, 
until  the  queation  shonNnHTe  been  decided  by  some 
competent  ^thority .  The  other  members  of  the  xle- 
heal  body  concurred  in  the  aam^opinion. 

The  enemies  of  the  troth  took  adyantage  of  this  for- 
Umate^eirewpit^ce.  Their  influence  was  fast  declin- 
iug-^Zwing^'s  ascendancy  becoming  p«iraniount— it 
was  n^pessaiy  to  strike  a  prompt  and  vigorooa  blow. 
They  addnweild  an  uiqgent  appeal  to  the  Biahop  of 
ConsUnce.  *«  Zwiagle,"  cried  they,  is  the  destroyer, 
DOt  the  paator  of  the  Lord's  flock."t 

The  ambitloas  Faber,  Z^ingle's  former  friend,  h|d 
recently  undeitek^  a  journey  to  Home,  and  returned 
laW  of  seal  for  the  papac]|.  To  the  notions  which  he 
hid  imbibed  during  his  sojoom  in  Uiat  imperions  court, 
we  musi  aaeribe  the  first  ootbroak  of  the  religions  tron- 
blea  in  Bwitznland.  The  time  had  now  arrited  for  a 
decisiTe  stNggle  between  Gospel  truth  and  the  retain- 
ers of  the  Reman  pontiff.  Until  the  truth  has  been 
exposed  to  hostile  efibrts,  its  innate  power  is  never 
fully  elicited.  It  was  under  the  cold  shadow  of  oppo- 
sitioa  and  persecatton  that  Chriatianity,  in  its  earliest 
growth,  aequired  the  atrength  by  which  its  enemies 
were  eventually  discomfited.  And  at  the  epoch  of  the 
great  revival,  which  forms  the  subject' vf  this  history, 
it  waa  the  will  of  God  that  His  troth  should  march  on- 
waid  in  the  aame  rugged  and  thorny  track.  The  high- 
priesta  then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  set  them- 
selves against  the  new  doctrine.  But  for  these  assaults, 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  remained  concealed  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  s  few  believing  hearts.  Bm  God's  pur- 
pose waa  to  manifest  it  to  the  world.  Opposition  had 
the  effect  of  clearing  new  avenues  for  its  passage, 
launching  it  on  a  new  career,  and  fixing  pn  it  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  nation.  It  operated  like  the  gust  of  wind, 
that  ssstters  the  seed  to  a  distance,  which  otherwise, 
perhaps,  migfal  hsve  laid  inert  and  enprofitable  in  the 
qrot  whiero  it  fell.  The  tree,  under  whose  salutary  fo- 
luge  the  tribes  of  Helvetia  wero  to  tnd  rest  and  shel- 
ter, had  been  planted,  indeed,  m  the  depths  of  her 
vaUeys ;  but  the  storm  was  needed  to  give  its  roots 
a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil,  and  to  enlarge  the  covert  of 
ita  hvaneheaL  The  partisans  of  the  papacy  no  sooner 
ca>whi  a  glimpse  of  the  flame  that  had*  been  kindled 
at  Zurich,  than  they  hastened,  while  it  was  y^t  smoul- 
dering, to  stifle  it ;  but  then*  efforts  served  only  to  fan 
'it  into  vigour. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  153a,  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  thwe  eodeaiastica,  mtniated  with  a  mission  from 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  entered  the  walls  of  Zurich. 
Two  of  them  had  an  austere  and  angry  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, the  thirrl  was  of  gentler  aspect.  These  per- 
sons were  Mclchior  Batili,  the  bishop's  coadjutor, 
Doctor  Brendi,  lastly,  John  Vanner,  the  preacher,  of 
the  cathedral,  a  man  of  evangelical  piety,  who  was  si- 
lent throughout  the  whole  affiiir.t    It  was  already  late 

*  flo  haben  wSrt  tod  dsai  Zstxger  Erkauft . .  (Boiling.  M^.) 
f  Orilift  dominici  populator  eue,  non  caitos  ant  pastor.  (Zv. 

^2w'  Opp.  p.  S^-J.  J.  Hotinger,  (iii.77.)--^EwM,  (i.  tM| 
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in  the  evening,  when  Luti  ran  to  Zwingle  to  tell  him 
the  news.  **  Officers  have  arrived  from  the  bishop," 
said  he,  "  some  great  blow  is  to  be  struck ;  all  who 
favour  the  old  customs  are  in  commotion.  A  notary 
ia  now  going  round  to  give  notice  of  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  to  be  held  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow,  in  the 
chapter-house." 

The  assembly  was  held  accordingly  on  the  following 
morning ;  when  the  coadjutor  rose,  and  delivered  a 
speech,  which  his  opponents  characterised  as  violent 
and  arrogant  ;*  he  studiously  refrained,  however,  from 
mentioning  Zwingle  by  name.  Some  priests,  who  bad 
lately  been  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  and  who  were  yet 
week  in  the  faith,  wero  over- awed — their  ]f>aleness, 
their  silence,  their  sighs,  testified  that  they  had  lost 
all  courage.f  Zwingle  stood  up*  and  delivered  a 
speech,  which  his  advenaries  made  no  attempt  to  an- 
swer. At  Zurich,  as  in  the  other  cantons,  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  the  new  doctrine  were  to  be  found 
in  the  smaller  council.  The  deputies  having  been  baf- 
fled  in  the  meeting  of  the  clergy,  now  carried  their 
complaint  before  tne  magistrates.  Zwingle  was  ab- 
sent ;  they  had,  therefore,  no  reply  to  fear.  The  re- 
sult appeared  decisive.  ^  The  Gospel  and  its  champion 
were  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  without  a  hear- 
ing. Never  was  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  in 
more  imminent  peril.  It  seemed  destined  to  be  smo- 
thered in  its  cradle.  In  this  emergency,  the  council- 
lore  who  were  friendly  to  Zwingle,  appealed  to  the 
jurisdictioft  of  the  great  council;  it  was  their  only 
remaining  resouree,  snd  God  was  pleased  to  make  it 
availing  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gospel.  The  two 
hnndr^  were  convened.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy 
osed  every  endeavour  to  exclude  Zwingle  from  that 
assembly.  Zwingle  straggled  hard  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. He  knocked  at  every  door,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned  \f  but  all  in  vain. 
**  It  is  impossible  !*'  said  the  burgomasters ;  "the 
council  has  signed  an  order  to  the  contrary."  "  There- 
upon," asys  Zwinle,  «•  I  desisted,  and  with  heavy  sighs 
laid  the  matter  before  Him  who  hears  the  groanings 
of  the  prisoner,  beseeching  him  to  succour  nis  Gos- 
pel."^ The  patient  and  submissive  expectation  of  a 
servant  of  Goa  is  never  disappointed. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  the  two'hundred  were  assem- 
bled. "  We  must  have  our  pastors  here,"  said  those 
membera  at  once  who  were  friendly  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  smaller  council  objected  ;  but  the  great 
council  determined  that  the  pastors  should  be  pres^jt 
at  the  accusation,  and  might  even  reply  to  it,  if  they 
should  thmk  fit.  The  deputies  from  Constance  were 
ushered  in  fint,  and  then  the  three  curates  of  Zurich, 
Zwingle,  Engelhard,  and  the  tged  Roeschli. 

After  the  advene  parties,  wno  were  thus  brought 
face  to  face,  had  regarded  each  other  for  a  while,  witk 
scratinizing  glances,  the  coadjutor  rose  to  speak.  *<  If 
his  heart  and  his  head  had  only  been  matched  with  hia 
voice,"  says  Zwingle,  "  he  would  have  excelled 
Apollo  and  Orpheus  in  sweetness,  and  the  Gracchi 
and  Demosthenes  in  power." 

'*  The  civil  constitution,"  said  the  champion  of  the 
papacy,  **  and  the  Christian  religion  ftself,  are  threat- 
ened with  rain.    Men  have  appeared  among  us  teach* 

3d  edition,)  snd  others  ssy  that  Taber  wh  aft  the  hsadof  flis 

deputation.  2win^Ie  givei  the  names  of  the  three  depaties^ 
and  makes  no  meotion  of  Faber.  The  authors  first  cited  have, 
no  donbt,  confounded  two  distinct  offices  of  the  Roman  hiec^ 
archy— the  coadjutor  and  the  vicar-gen  eraL 

*  Erst  totaoratio  yehemens  tt  stomachi  supercUiooe  pleaa. 
(«w.0pp.m.8.) 

t  Infinnos  quos^am  nuper  Chriito  lucri&ctos  ssceidotes  oA 
faasos  et  lentlrem  ex  tacftis  palloribus  ac  suspiiiis.  (Ibid.  9.) 

JFruitra  dhi  mori  omnem  lapidem.    (Ibid.) 
lb!  ego  qaleioere  ae  suspirlls  rem  agere  oopi  apnd  esw 
audit  gemitoa  ooBpsditonua.   (Zw.  Opp.  lu.  9.) 


»6 


TBE  OQA]>JUTC»t  AND  ZWIN6LE-«)VnftAira  CHABGE. 


ing  n«ifty*iDTented  doctrinea,  that  tre  equally  abomi- 
mUe  and  ••dittooa.**    He  went  on  for  aome  time  io 


the  aame  atrain,  and  then,  fixing  hia  oyea  on  the 
bled  aenatora,  before  whom  be  aiood :  Continue  in  the 
ehuieh,'*  aaid  be  **  continue  in  the  cburcb.  Out  of  the 
church  none  can  be  aaved.  The  cererooniea  of  the 
chorch  alone  can  bring  anieamed  Ghriatiana  to  the 
knowledge  of  aal ration  ;*  aiid  the  paatora  of  the  flock 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lo  explain  the  eignification  of 
iheae  ceremoniea  to  the  people.*' 

When  the  coadjutor  iiad  finiahed  hia  epeech,  and 
veaomed  hia  eeet  for  a  moment,  he  again  roae,  and  waa 
fireparing  with  hia  colieeguea  to  leave  the  coyncil-hall, 
when  Zwingle  eameaily  addieaaed  him.—'*  Reverend 
Coadjutor!*^  eaid  he,  '^aod  joa,  Sire,  who  bear  him 
oompanj  1  I  beaeech  joo  toatov,  util  I  have  aMwered 
thia  charge.'' 


Tm«  OoAUVTOt. 


«Iti 


diaoBte  with  any  one.**  ^ 

ZwiMGLt.  **  I  wtah  not  to  diapate,  b«t  to  etatOi  «B- 
neenedly,  what  my  doctrine  baa  been,  op  to  thia  how." 

Tlift  BoaooBABTBt,  Rooar  (addteaaiig  the  dopo- 
tiee  fmm  CooatoDco.)  "  I  piay  yon  liatea  to  what  the 
cwato  hae  to  any  in  nply/' 

Tub  GoAMOTon.  -  I  know  loo  well  the  ama  I 
beva  to  deal  with.  Ulrkh  Zwii^  ia  loo  violoBt 
lor  any  diaeueaioQ  to  bo  haU  with  hua.** 

ZiriMOLB.  **  Waa  Ihcto  over  an  inalaDCO  bofcre  of 
OM  tnnocanl  omn  being  eo  vobomeotly  atlaekad,  and 
Ikes  defied  a  bearingf  !•  the  aamo  of  thai  fuih 
which  wo  all  profoai ;  in  the  aamo  of  the  boptaam 
which  each  of  na  baa  locoivod ;  in  the  Bane  of  Cbriat, 


the  aoihor  of  aolvatioB  and  clonal  lifa;  I 
iloaaoif    Ifyoo 


lyoo 


nl  loaalf  oa  ChriaUana. 

After  having  diachargod  her  idle  voUey,  Rome  waa 
Imatiiy  mnaiJ^  from  the  Md  ol  boitio.  The  Ro- 
ibnaar  woe  anxMoa  ooly  to  bo  heard 
^mf  Ihooghl  hot  of  oacapieg.  A  « 
oniad  waa  eltaady  gained  by  the  oae  party,  and  leat 
bylheother.  The  two  h— drtd  coald  bo  loi^ar  coo- 
HM  their  iad^goalioii ;  o  monoort  rao  Ihrongh  the 
wMo  aaaamhiy ;  egMi  the  hatgnmaaliai  lemenounied 
with  Ike  dapoliai     At 

aeata,    Thea  Zwingto  apoho  oa 


aaid 


gard  to  ahattnonce,  let  htm  who  thio%t  4attj*dafm  ia- 
tuflkient,  fact,  if  he  will,  all  the  yelr  round.  It  eon- 
ceme  not  me !  All  that  I  content  for  it.  thet  no  one 
ahould  be  compelled  to  faat ;  and  that  the  ZancfaerB 
ought  not,  for  the  neglect  of  thia  petty  observance,  to 
be  accused  of  withdrawing  themaelvea  from  the  com- 
munion of  Christiana  .  .  .** 

I  never  aeid  that !"  cried  the  coadjaW.     •«  No  !** 
hia  colleague.  Doctor  Breodi,  **he  did  not  oay 
But  the  senate  manimoaaly  confirmed  tho  &•- 
aettion  of  Zwingle. 

•*  Worthy  fellow  cititona,**  continued  Zwingle,  <*  lot 
not  thia  accusation  move  yon.  The  foondetion  of  the 
choreh  ia  the  aame  rock,  the  aame  Chrial,  that  gnvo 
Peter  his  name,  becanao  11  coofeeaed  him  latlhfnllj. 
In  everv  natioo,  whosoever  bdieves,  with  all  bis  hearty 
in  the  Lord  Jeeoa,  ie  accepted  of  God.  Heia,  trajTf 
ia  tho  chorch,  out  of  which  no  one  can  be  aaved.*  To 
explain  the  Goapd,  and  to  obey  it    each  je  the  earn  of 


our  duty  as  the 

Lot  thoee  who  live 
neea  to 


iHtheir 
This  waa  probing  tbo 


wound  to  the  qoidL 

A  flaah  paaMd  over  tho  Goodjotor'a  fine,  bat 
remaiaed  aileat.  The  eaeemUy  of  the  Two  Hoad 
broke  up.  On  the  eaaw  day  they  caom  to  the  lasi 
tioB,  that  the  pope  and  the  cardiaals  ahoold  bo  rat^oeet' 
ed  to  oxplaia  the  coatravortod  point,  and  Ant  m  the 
mean  time  aberiaoaco  from  flesh  should  be  obeeiicJ 


.  Thia  viBBleaviag  the  matter  as  it] 
ihe  bis^  by  aa  expedieot  lo  gain  time. 
The  oflect  of  thia  coaUoveiay  wee  to  fbrwavd  ibo 
woA  of  the  RefanaarioB  The  rhimpiiiH  of  Roaac. 
and  ihaaa  of  the  aaw  docinaea,  had  eacaonlerad  each 
other,  ia  the  preaaBca.  it  might  be  aaid,  of  the  whala 
peepte,  aad  ihe  maae  had  aet  boca  lo  the  advaatage  of 
the  fermar.  This  was  Ihe  fiiat  nnaiii  t  m  a  ^ 
be  le^  and 
byaayTkimiladiaoft      - 

of  I 


*  The  Revaread  coedjotar  lefts  of  doctriaaa  that  are 
iUeaa  aad  aabvaraiva  of  civd  iaibarity.    Let  him 

la  Iha  lawa^  ihaa  aay  city  ia  Sawilaad  a  hitoaiag 
wkaeh  afl  gaod  Chriatiaaa  ainikaii  to  the  Ceipil. 
What  iaiasBce  ao  powaiial  aa  that  of  Chriaiiawny,  lo 

maawtaw  what  paipoaodo  ihey  ecrvo,  bat  la 
the  haiiwiata  of  Christ  aad  his  fctteama?! 
ia  aol  be  vaia  abaervaacas  hka  thoee  that  the 
wmllitBdi  na  be  bwagU  to  the  kai  iilsi^i  af  the  Haik 
There  ia  aailhar  aad  a  bataar  way.  fc  ia  the  w^  dwt 
Gbtiet  aad  hie  aaaaiWa  have  maihisd  oat  far  aa  esaa 
Ihe  Qaapel  Haatt^  Let  aa  oat  ha  told  that  the  poonle 
llheGa^aL     W 


fhiev  they  ceo  aarfentaad. 
BalySpnii    aatofiha' 


Thepoaaltcaabsdieva;  •fesM^ 
fhmwaa  iMiatiiaof  the 


iaialletL^    With  la- 


*rtA(SB««wp«r^ea»  •e«9:•^•i  < 
atfw^wiMwyw^si     (mi  I0^> 

f  0»  ciiweoiai  iiiia>»bc<— aa 
Ian  r«i»  ia>irtia<atamai«sw>  x'«-  0|>i»^  ■»  114 

1  C»|<t  mwr  a^ain  oii—  i^Jigai  aiw     (lls*.| 

S  l«M  CbTMiawMavni  el  c— i^esiss  j 
eewys>i»'niii»si>.    |gw.  0|9Las.Msi 

|f^r«««MfMM  ti— ifiirassm  steal eiwa< 
«twMbMft«»«»«MNMea.  illaM 

Y  ^<»^>A  bw  ag«wr  dfevlas  ft  ^bai,  wa 


The  Ceeocd 

caaiMB  ^  aBt  lae  people  leaeiy  i 
defeat  af  RoML    •- Never,"  aaid  ihev,  ia  the  onha- 
tiao  of  the  ammeM,  *M«ar  ^aia  caa  abe  tally  her 
acaociad  fatcee."t    ~Tob  have  abewa  the  spirit  el* 
St.  Pkal  himself,"  aaid  aae  of  Zwii^to^  xanaspeu 
neck  oa  tlMO  wUmd  walle-^ 

af  Aatichrai  caa  aaw  oaly  gaaah  their  laeib  ageiMft 
yaa!^ — Fiamlbebat  af  Oinmmij  thamaaBa^olcea 
"Iba  gjhty  af  wgi  i  mill   thao- 

Bm  ialhoBMB  lime  te< 


mbe 


or  sttaet,  or  tavenk  n  would  be  a 
the  dcljuetwii ;    Wbydam 


aad  aach  mi 
Mvscb  of  de:T  to  i 
hsiaimam   \itwiiBell 
wrsfiii.)  that  he  ai«w  4envce 
feBBUm-kead.  «bi)»  others  4tm 

•Talrr«iMK««eiiTWift«iBteaa.  ^bSBareilMaal^ 

'       •••'^»^«*^niniti7PHhvVjjOOQle 


^Digitized  by  VjOOQI 


ZWINGD^S  REPLY— THE  BISHOPS  MANDATE-HE  APPEALS  TO  TEE  DIET.  »1T 


«Dd  kennels  ?*  It  it  not  impoeeible— teeing  the  differ 
eoce  of  men^t  mindt— that  tU  preacben  tboold  preach 
aUke  V* 

Zwingle  defended  himtolf  in  a  fall  attembly  of  the 
chapter,  tcatiering  hit  advertariet*  charget,  "  at  a  ball 
with  hit  hornt  tcatten  a  whitp  of  ttraw  to  the  wind."t 
The  affair  which  had  appeareid  to  teriout,  ended  in  a 
peal  of  laughter  at4he  canon*t  ezpente.  Bat  Zwio< 
ffle  did  not  ttop  here— on  the  I6ifa  of  April  he  pub 
uthed  a  treatite  **on  the  free  use  of  meaU^t 

The  Reformer^t  unconqaerable  nrmoett  waa  a  cause 
of  tejoicing  to  all  who  lo?ed  the  truth,  and  particularly 
to  the  evangelical  Chrittiant  of  Qermany,  afflicted  as 
they  were  by  the  long  imfl^isooment  at  Wartborg,  of 
that  eminent  apostle  who  had  first  appeared  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Already  there  were  instances 
of  paators  and  believing  lawmen  who  had  beefi  driven 
into  exile  by  the  rigorous  edict  which  Charles,  under  the 
influence  of  the  rapacy,  had  issued  at  Wbrms — and 
who  bad  found  an  asylum  at  Zurich.  "  Oh,  how  it 
gladdens  mv  heart!"  was  the  language  of  a  letter 
written  to  Zwingle  by  Kesse,  the  professor  of  Frank- 
fort, whom  Luther  had  visited  on  his  way  to  the  Diet 
— "  how  it  gladdens  my  heart  to  hear  with  what  bold- 
nesa  you  are  preaching  Christ  Jesus !  Strensthen  by 
your  exhortations,  «  oeseech  you,  those  whom  the 
cruelty  of  unworthy  prelates  haa  banished  from  our 
bereaved  churches."^ 

But  it  waa  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation  were  exposed  to  the  deadly  maehina- 
Jona  of  their  adversariea.  Not  a  day  passed  but  secret 
meeting  were  held  at  Zurich,  to  devite  tome  method 
of  getting  rid  of  Zwingle.  II  One  day  he  received  an 
•nonymout  letter,  which  he  immediately  commuuicat- 
od  to  bis  two  vicars.  **  You  are  beset  with  snares 
on  every  side,"  said  the  writer,  "  a  potent  poiaon  has 
l>een  prepared  to  deprive  you  of  life.lT  Partake  of  no 
£ood  but  in  your  own  house ;  eat  no  bread  but  what 
your  own  cook  has  baked.  There  are  those  within  ihe 
^alla  of  Zurich  who  are  leagued  for  your  destruction. 
The  oracle  which  has  revealed  this  to  me,  is  better 
•entitled  to  credit  than  that  of  Delphi.  I  am  your 
6iend  ;  my  name  you  ahall  know  hereafter.*'** 

On  the  morning  following  the  day  on  which  Zwin- 
gle received  thia  mysterious  epistle,  just  at  SUiheli 
waa  entering  the  Water>churcb,  a  chaplain  stopped 
lum  and  taid^**  Leave  Zwingle'a  houte  with  all  epeed ; 
a  cataatrophe  ia  at  hand  !"  Some  unknown  fanaticti 
who  detpeired  of  teeing  the  Reformation  checked  by 
worde,  bad  betaken  themaelvet  to  the  dagger.  When 
migbty  revolutiona  are  in  progrmt,  and  the  foul  dregs  of 
aooiety  are  heaved  upon  its  agitated  turface,  we  often 
see  the  ataattin  playing  a  contpicuoot  part.  Zwingle 
waa  preterved,  however,  for  God  watcned  over  him. 

But,  while  the  ftlota  of  the  murderera  were  baffled, 
the  legitinMte  ensinet  of  the  Papacy  were  again  put 
in  motion.  The  bithop  and  hia  countellort  were  de- 
termined to  renew  the  war.  Tidingt  to  this  effect 
fetched  Zwingle  from  every  quarter.  The  Reformer, 
■till  leaning  on  the  word  of  God,  replied,  with  high- 
minded  intrepidity—**  I  fear  them  aa  a  lof^crsg  feara 
the  roaring  wavee  that  daah  agatntt  the  bate  "f  t .  .  . 
«^  tv  Be^,    *«  God  being  my  helper,"  added  he. 


*I>ieandeniaber  aus  Rfamea  and  Ffutsen. 
Win.  1. 944.) 

t  Ut  eorna  vehsnens  tanras  aristas.    (Zw.  E|i|».  p.  sOt.) 

t  De  dsluetn  tt  Ubero  eiboram  am.    (2w.  0]»p.  1. 1.) 

%  Et  at  Uf  qui  ob  malorum  epifcoponiin  tavitisia  k  nobis 
eabmoveatur  prodene  velis.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  90S.) 

I  Nulls  pnrtcrlsrat  hora,  in  qua  turn  fierent . . .  coBsaltatto- 
nettatidiodMima.    (Osw.  Myc.  Tit  £w.> 

f 'ErMiiaf<f^MX«rp|.    (Ibid.  199.) 

**£k  tbu  i  agnoscss  bbs  pottaa.  (Ibid.) 

ft  Qaos  iu  mstao  at  Utas  altoai  kaioim 
(Zw.  Epp.  909) 
Dd 


On  the  Sd  of  Mav,  the  Biahop  of  ComUnee  iasood  a 
mandate,  in  which,  without  any  mention  of  Zurich,  oc 
of  Zwingle,  he  complaiBed  that  eviUdiapoeed  pertooo 
were  reviving  doctrtnet  which  had  long  ainee  been 
condemned,  and  that  learned  and  unlearned  men  wets 
alike  every  where  irreverently  diteotting  the  mott  os- 
alted  mytteriea.  John  Vanner,  preacher  of  the  eatlM- 
dral  of  ConaUnce,  waa  the  firtt  who  waa  individoally 
atucked.  **I  chooae,"  aaid  he,  **  rather  to  be  n 
Christian,  thooffb  I  incur  the  hatred  of  many,  than  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  world  by  fefaakinc 
Christ  !"♦ 

But  it  waa  a^  Zurich  that  the  death-blow  mott  bn 
dealt  againat  the  infant  herety.  Faber  aliid  the  biabep 
knew  that  Zwingle  had  many  enomiee  %mm»f^  thn 
canont.  They  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  thiaeif* 
enmstance.  Toward  the  end  of  May  a  letter  from 
the  bishop  was  received  at  Zurich  addreeeed  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  chapter.  **  Sona  of  the  Ohureh,"  aaid  tho 
prelate,  **  let  thoae  peiiah  who  will  perish !  but  lei 
none  entice  you  to  abandon  the  Church."!  At  thn 
aame  time,  the  bishops  chareed  the  canons  to  prevent 
those  pernicious  doctrinee  vniieh  were  giving  birth  t» 
dangerous  secte  from  being  preached  among  them,  ev 
made  the  aubject  of  diaeuasion  either  in  private  or  in 
public.  When  thia  letter  was  read  in  the  chapter,  all 
eyea  were  turned  upon  Zwingle.  He  eoold  net  bnt 
know  what  that  look  implied.  "  Yen  think,"  aaid  b% 
"  I  perceive  that  thia  letter  haa  reference  to  me ;  bn 
pleased  to  deliver  it  to  me  then,  and,  by  Qod*s  help)  I 
will  anawer  it." 

Zwingle'a  answer  waa  embodied  in  a  work,  bearwif 
the  title  of  ArcheteUtt  which  aignifiea  the  **  beginning 
and  the  end ;"  **for,"  aaid  he,  «*  I  hope  that  this  my  iiat 
reply  will  also  be  my  laat."  In  this  production,  hn 
spissks  in  a  very  reepectful  manner  of  the  biahop,  and 
dacribee  all  the  hoetility  of  which  he  had  to  complain 
to  the  malevolence  of  a  few  designing  men.  **  What^ 
after  all,  ia  my  offence  1"  he  asks,  **  I  have  endea- 
voured to  open  men*s  eyes  to  the  peril  of  their  soule ; 
I  have  laboured  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  thn 
only  true  God,  and  Christ  Jesus  hit  Son,  To  this  end 
I  have  employed  no  subtle  argument,  but  the  word  ef 
truth  and  soberness,  such  as  my  brethren  of  Switseiw 
land  could  understand."  Then  exchanging  hia  defeo* 
sive  posture  for  that  of  an  aasailant,  he  significantly 
adds  :  **  Julius  Casar,  when  he  felt  that  he  had  rsceiiF* 
ed  a  mortal  wound,  exerted  hia  remaininjj  strength  w 
sather  hia  robe  around  him,  that  he  might  fall  witli 
dignity.  The  downfall  of  your  cererooniea  ia  at  hand ;  - 
be  it  your  care  to  give  their  fate  what  decency  you  maj 
— and  to  tpeed  the  ineviuble  tranaition  from  darkneaa 
to  light."t 

Thia  waa  all  the  effect  produced  by  the  bithop*a 
letter  to  the  chapter  of  Zurich.  Since  every  milder  es- 
pedient  proved  ineffectual,  it  became  necettary  now 
to  atrike  a  vigorout  blow.  Faber  and  Landenberg, 
catt  their  eyea  around  them,  and  fixed  tbem  at  laat  on 
the  Diet,  the  Council  of  the  Helvetic  nation.^  De- 
puUea  from  the  biahop  pretonted  themtelvet  befom 
that  attembly ;  they  ttated  that  their  matter  had  iaan* 
ed  a  mandate  forbidding  the  priettt  of  hit  diocete  t^ 
attempt  any  innovation  in  mattert  of  doctrine ;  tht 
hit  injunction  had  been  tet  at  nought,  and  that  he  coA> 
tequently  appealed  to  the  beads  of  the  confederation 

*  Malo  SIM  Chrliti&ntts  cum  multoruin  Invidii  qusas  r^ 
Unqoan  Christum  pnmler  mondanonim  smlcitaia.  (lUd. 
900. 99  May.) 

t  Nemo  vos  filiot  eeclsiin  de  eccleiia  tolUt.  (Zw  Ope. 
iii.  96.) 

\  In  ambranna  locum  lox  quam  oolssimft  Indncatar.    (Ew 

oia  aadsNB  Wsp  an  41a  Hind }  aohlke  seine  Bo 
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ZWINGLE  AND  TBB  MONK&'-THE  NUNS  OF  OETENBAGB. 


I»  M  bim  in  rtdoeiag  Ui»  nMs  to  ohadwnet,  aitd  in 
■■infiining  Um  Una  tnd  •ncioit  faiUi.*  Tba  eocnuei 
of  tlw  RewnMtkn  had  tbt  MModtocy  in  Uus  ra 
pmnB  MMmbly  of  ih«  nation.  But  a  litUo  beioio,  it 
Md  iwood  ft  dacioe  by  which  all  the  priaau  wore  lo- 
nired  to  daaist  fnm  praachii^ ;  on  the  graond  that 
their  diacounes  tended  to  atir  op  diaaenaiona  mmooff 
the  people.  Thia  decree  of  the  Diet,  ito  firat  act  of 
intaneraoco  with  the  RefiDnnetioo,  bad  not  hitherto 
been  anieffced ;  bat  now,  beiiu|  bent  on  ngocooa  mea- 
mee,  the  aaaemblj  aanmoned  before  it  Uiben  Weiaa, 
die  peator  of  Fialiapacb,  near  Baden,  who  waa  accoaed 
bj  pablic  report  oC  pceachinf  the  new  doctrine,  and 
Mfectinf  the  old.  The  praceedinga  againat  Weiaa 
were  aoapended  for  a  while  at  the  interceaaion  of  a 
momeroua  bodr  of  citixena,  aecnrity  having  firat  been 
•neted  from  him  to  the  amoont  of  a  hondred  florina, 
which  ware  coUacted  bj  hie  pariahionera. 

Bat  the  Diet  had  taken  a  aide  in  theconteat;  thia 
wee  evident,  and  the  monka  and  piieeta  b^gan  to  re- 
eover  their  cooia^e.  At  Zorich  they  had  aaaamed  a 
haqghtier  aapect  immediatoly  on  the  promalgation  of 
the  lint  decree.  Several  membera  of  the  Cooncil 
wm  acenatomed  to  viait  the  three  convento  every  mom- 
fligandeveniitf,andeven  to  take  their  meala  there.  The 
awnka  lectorcid  their  well-meaning  gaeata»  and  oiged 
them  to  piocare  an  ordinance  from  the  government  in 
their  lavoar.  <«  If  Zwingle  wiU  not  boU  hie  peace," 
mid  they,  *<  we  will  ciy  oot  louder  than  he  !**  The 
Diet  bed  openly  eapooaed  theeaoae  of  the  oppreeaora : 
the  Cooncil  of  Zorich  knew  not  how  to  act.  On  the 
7th  of  Jane,  it  pobliahed  an  mdinanee  forbiddiDg  any 
one  to  PfBMh  aoainat  the  monka ;  bat  no  aooner  had 
thia  oidinance  been  voted,  than  a  aaddon  noiae  waa 
beeidin  ihecoancil-chamber,"  aaya  Ballinger'a  Chroni- 
cle, "  ao  that  all  preaent  looked  at  each  other  in  dia- 
may.*'t  Tranqaillity  waa  not  reatored ;  on  the  con- 
tra^, the  conteat  which  waa  carried  on  in  the  polpita 
grew  wanner  every  day.  The  Cooncil  appointed  a 
conmittoe,  before  whom  the  paatora  of  Zorich,  end  the 
nndera  and  preachera  of  the  convenu^  were  reapec- 
tively  aommoned  to  appear  in  the  Principal*a  dwell- 
hig-hoaae.  After  a  keen  debate,  the  Borgomaater 
enjoined  both  partiea  to  refrain  from  preaching  any 
thug  that  might  broed  diacord.  **  I  cannot  aobmit  to 
thia  injonction,"  aaid  Zwinale ;  **  I  claim  the  right 
of  preaching  the  Ooapel  frealv,  withoot  any  condition 
wfaataoever,  agreeably  to  the  former  ordinance.  I  am 
biahop  and  paatorof  Zurich  :  it  ia  to  me  that  the  care 
of  aoab  baa  been  confided.  I  am  under  the  obliga- 
tieo  of  an  oath,  from  which  the  monka  are  exempt 
They  ate  the  part]f  who  ought  to  give  way,  not  I.  If 
they  preach  what  ia  faiae,  fwill  contradict  them,  wero 
it  even  in  the  pulpit  of  their  own  convent.  If  I  my - 
eelf  neach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  Holy  Goapel, 
then!  deaire  to  be  reboked,  not  only  by  the  chapter, 
bot  by  any  private  citizen,t  and  moreover  to  be  pan- 
Mhed  by  the  Council.''  "  And  we,"  aaid  the  monks. 
««on  our  pert,  demand  permiaaion  to  preach  the  doc- 
trinea  of  St  Thomaa."  The  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cUf  after  mataro  deliberation,  determined  "that  Tho- 
maa  Aquinaa,  Scotua,  and  the  other  doctora  ahould  be 
laid  aaide,  and%  that  preachera  ahould  confine  them- 
oelvea  to  the  Holy  Gospel.**  Again,  therefore,  the 
troth  waa  triumphant.  But  the  anger  of  tboee  who 
aupported  the  Papacy  was  inflamed  lo  a  higher  pitch. 
The  Italian  canons  could  not  conceal  their  fury. 
Tliey  caat  insnlting  glances  at  Zwingle  in  the  chapter, 
and  aeemed  to  be  thirating  for  hia  blood.^ 
•UnddnwahKnaltcaOlaabtBflriiaUtfln.  (Ibid.) 
tUMs4teB«thatabeaeliieagioaanXnaU.  (Balhqfrer.MS.) 
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Theee  tokena  of  Iwatflity  coold  not 
Zwingle.  Then  waa  one  place  in  Zorich  wheve, 
thanka  to  the  Dominicana,  no  ray  of  light  bed  hitherto 
entered ;  thia  waa  the  nunnery  of  Oetcnbecb.  TImo 
daoghtera  of  the  first  familiea  of  Zarich  wero  accuo- 
tomed  to  toke  the  veil  then.  It  aeemed  onjoei  that 
theae  poor  femalea,  ahnt  op  within  the  walla  of  their 
convent,  ahouM  alone  be  debarred  from  healing  the 
word  of  God.  The  Great  Cooncil  oidend  Zwu||le  to 
viait  them.  The  Reformer  accordingly  moonled  the 
pulpit,  which  none  bot  the  Dominicana  bad  hithccto  oc- 
cupied, and  delivered  a  aermon,  **  On  the  cleaipeea  and 
certainty  of  the  word  of  God.  *'  *  He  afterward  pabliafaed 
thia  remarkable  diacourae,  which  prodaced  a  greet  effect, 
and  atill  further  contriboted  to  ezaaperate  the  monke. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  enlarged  the  aphere 
of  thia  nligioua  animosity,  and  commonicatod  it  to 
many  a  heart  which  had  aa  yet  been  a  atni^gar  to  ito 
influence.  The  Swiaa,  under  the  conunaad  of  Stein 
and  Winkelried,  had  sufiered  a  bloody  defoat  at  Bi- 
cocca.  They  had  made  a  gallant  attack  an  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  artiUery  of  Peecara,  and  the  lamknechto  of 
that  aame  Freondabeig  whom  Luther  had  encoantered 
at  the  door  of  the  Council-haU  at  Worms,  had  over- 
thrown oflkera  and  atandarda,  and  whole  componiee  at 
once  had  been  mowed  down  and  exterminated.  Winkel- 
ried and  Stein,  with  many  inferior  chiefa  who  bote  the 
illoatrioua  namea  of  Mulinen  and  Dteabech  and  Bon- 
atetten  and  Tachudi  and  Pfyflfer,  had  been  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Schwitx,  in  particular,  bad  been  bereft 
of  the  bmveat  of  her  aona.  The  mangled  remnant  of 
that  diaaatroua  conflict  nturoed  to  Switserland,  car- 
rying mourning  in  their  train.  A  cry  of  anmiogled 
lamentotion  reaounded  from  the  Alpa  to  the  Jam 
from  the  Rhone  even  to  the  Rhine. 

But  no  one  felt  thta  calamity  mon  keenly  than 
Zwingle.  He  inmiediately  addreaaed  a  letter  to  the 
canton  of  Schwitx  to  diaauade  the  citixena  of  that  aute 
from  engaging  again  in  foroign  aervice.  "  Yoor  an- 
ceator,'*  aaid  be,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  troe-beeited 
Switxer,  **  contended  with  their  enemiea  in  defence  ol 
their  libertiea ;  bot  never  did  they  imbroo  their  hands 
in  Chriatian  blood.  Theae  foreign  wara  bring  upon 
oor  country  incalculable  evila.  The  anger  of  God  de- 
acenda  upon  the  Stetea,  and  Swiaa  li^rty  ia  almost 
loat  between  the  intereated  caresses  and  mortal  hatred 
of  foroign  Princes.**!  Zwingle  gave  the  right  hand  to 
Nicholas  Yon  Flue,  and  supported  the  appeal  of  that 
friend  of  peace.  This  nmonstrance  being  presented 
at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Schwitx,  pro- 
duced such  aa  impression,  that  it  was  decreed,  that 
provisionally  the  state  would  decline  any  alliance 
for  the  next  twenty-five  yeara.  But  it  waa  not 
long  befon  the  Fronch  party  procured  the  revoca- 
tion of  thia  noble  resolution ;  and  from  thu  time 
Schwitx  waa,  of  all  the  cantona,  the  most  opposed  to 
Zwingle  and  hia  efforta.  £ven  the  disgraces  that  the 
aame  party  drew  upon  their  country  aerved  but  to  in- 
creaae  their  hatred  of  the  bold  preacher  who  waa  atriv- 
ing  to  avert  them.  A  violent  opposition  waa  formed 
againat  Zurich  and  Zwingle.  xhe  usagea  of  the 
Church,  and  the  recruiting  aervicea,  attacked  at  the 
same  moment,  mutually  aupported  each  other  againat 
the  riaing  wind  which  threatened  both  with  downfall. 
Meanwhile  enemiea  were  multiplying  from  without. 
It  waa  no  looger  the  Pope  alone,  but  the  other  fo- 
reign princea,  who  vowed  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the 
Refornution.  lu  effect  went  to  deprive  them  of  those 
Swiaa  halberds  which  had  added  so  many  iriumpha  of 
their  ambition  ...  On  the  side  of  the  Gospel  there 
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ftmaioed— God — and  the  excellent  of  the  etrth:  it 
was  more  than  enough.  Divine  Providence  was  be- 
sides bringing  to  its  support  men. of  different  countries 
who  were  persecuted  for  their  faith. 

On  Saturday,  the  12ih  of  July,  the  inhabitanto  of 
Zorich  witnessed  the  arrival,  in  their  streets,  of  a  monk, 
of  tall,  thin,  and  gaunt  stature,  habited  in  the  grey  frock 
of  the  Cordeliers,  of  foreign  pppearance,  ana  mounted 
00  an  ass  ;  his  bare  feet  almost  touching  the  ground.* 
In  this  manner  he  arrived  from  the  imd  leading  to 
AvignoD,  not  knowing  a  word  of  German.  However, 
by  meant  of  Latin,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood. Francis  Lambert,  (for  that  was  his  name,) 
inquired  for  Zwingle,  ai^d  handed  to  him  a  letter  from 
Berthold  Haller :  '*The  Franciscan  father,  who  is  the 
bearer  of  this,"  wrote  the  Bernese  curate,  **  is  no  other 
than  apostolic  preacher  to  the  convent-general  at  Arig- 
non.  For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  bMn  teaching  the 
true  Christian  doterine ;  he  has  preached  in  Laun  to 
our  clergy  at  Geneva,  at  Lausanne,  before  the  bishop, 
at  Friburg,  and  latterly  at  Berne,  touching  the  church, 
the  priesthood,  the  sacrament  of  the  mass,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  the  superstitions  of 
religious  orders.  To  me,  such  teaching  from  a  Cor- 
delier, and  a  Frenchman,  (both  characters  that,  as  you 
kn^w,  su]^»ose  a  host  of  superstitions,)  seemed  a  thins 
iuiprecedented.*'t  The  Frenchman  himself  recounted 
to  Zwingle,  that  the  writings  of  Luther  having  been 
djacoverod  in  his  cell,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
AvigiKm  at  a  moment's  warning ;  how  be  had  first 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  after- 
ward at  Lausanne,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  lake. 
Zwingle,  ouite  overjoyed,  threw  open  to  him  the  church 
of  our  Lady — assigninff  him  a  seat  in  the  choir,  before 
the  high  altar.  There  Lambert  delivered  four  sermons, 
in  which  he  attacked  with  vigour  the  errors  of  Rome ; 
but,  m  his  fourth  discouree,no  defended  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  sainta  and  of  Mary. 

**  Brother !  brother !  you  are  mistaken,"^  exclaimed 
a  load  voice.  It  was  Zwingle*s.  Canons  and  chap- 
lains leaped  for  joy  on  seeing  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  Frenchman  and  the  heretical  curate :  *'  He  has  pub- 
liclj  attacked  you,"  said  they  to  Lambert,  *'  require  of 
him  a  public  discussion."  The  monk  of  Avignon  did 
so : — and,  on  the  22d  of  July,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  two 
diapatants  met  in  the  conference-hall  of  the  canons. 
Zwini^e  opened  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Greek 
and  Ijalin.  He  discussed  and  expounded  until  two 
o'cioek,  when  the  Frenchman,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
mdiar,  and  raising  them  toward  heaven,^  broke  forth  in 
Sieee  words.  *'  I  thank  thee,  O  God,  thst,  by  this  thy 
gifted  mmistear,  thou  hast  mnted  to  me  ao  clear  a  dis- 
eovery  of  die  troth."--**  Henceforth,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  aasembiy,  **  in  all  my  trials,  I  will  invoke 
none  but  God  alone,  and  throw  aside  my  beads.  To- 
monow,  I  purpose  to  continue  my  journey.  I  am 
going  to  Bale  to  see  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  and 
thonee  to  Wiitemberg  to  aee  the  Augustine,  Martin 
XjQther."  And,  accordingly,  he  took  his  departure  on 
Ins  aee.  We  shall  meet  with  him  again.  This  man 
'  waa  the  first  who  went  forth  from  France,  for  the  sake 
of  the  €K>spel,  into  Switzerland  and  Germany;  the 
houble  forerunner  of  many  thousands. 

Myconius  had  no  such  consolations.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  his  lot  to  se9  Sebastian  Hofmeister,  who  had 
come  from  Constance  to  Lucerne,  and  had  there  preacb- 
od  the  Gospel  boldly— compelled  to  quit  the  city.  On 
thity  Oswald's  melancholy  increased : — a  fever  con. 

«...   Kam  tin.  langer,  gender,  borfuHer  Monoh  .  .  ritte 
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sumed  him ;  the  pfaysiciahs  save  their  opinion,  that  if 
he  did  not  remove  he  would  die.  '"  Nowhere  do  I 
more  wish  to  be  than  with  you,"  wrote  he  to  Zwingle, 
**  and  nowhere  have  I  less  wish  to  be  than  at  Lucerne. 
Men  torment  me,  and  the  climate  destroys  me.  Peo- 
ple say  that  my  disease  is  the  punishment  of  my  ini* 
quity.  Tt  is  in  vain  to  speak  or  do  anything,  they  turn 
eveiything  to  poison  ....  T)iere  is  One  above,  on 
whom  alone  my  hope  rests."* 

This  hope  was  not  delusive. — ^It  was  about  the  end 
of  March,  and  Annunciation-day  was  approaching. 
The  day  before  its  eve,  a  solemn  fast  was  observed,  m 
memory  of  a  conflagration  'that,  in  1340,  had  reduced 
to  ashes  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, from  the  environa,  were  collected  together  at  Lu- 
cerne, and  several  hundred  priests  were  assembled.  A 
noted  preacher  usually  preached ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Conrad  Schmid,  of  BLusnacht, ^commander  of  the  Jo' 
hannites,  arrived  to  take  the  duty.  A  great  crowd 
*filled  the  church — ^but  what  was  their  sstonishment, 
when  the  commander,  abandoning  the  customary  Latin 
oration,  spoke  in  plain  German,t  that  all  could  under- 
stand ;  declared,  with  authority  and  holy  zeal,  the  love 
of  God  in  sending  His  Son  into  the  world,  and  cflek- 
quently  showed  that  our  worka  cannot  save  us,  and 
that  (7od*s  promises  are,  in  troth,  the  easence  of  the 
Gospel.  '*  God  forbid,"  cried  the  commander,  in  the 
heanng  of  the  astonished  congregation,  **  that  we 
should  recognise  a  head  so  full  of  sin  as  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  thereby  reject  Jesus  Christ^  If  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  dispenses  the  bread  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  pastor — ^not  as  our  head  ;  and,  if 
he  does  not  dispense  it,  let  us,  in  no  way  whatever, 
recognise  him."    Oswald  could  not  restrain  his  joy. 

••What  a  man!"  he  exclaimed— ••  What  a  dis- 
course ! — ^what  majesty,  and  authority ! — ^bow  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  I'^  The  effect  was  almost  univer- 
sal. To  the  agitation  which  pervaded  the  town  suc- 
ceeded a  solenm  silence ;  but  all  thia  was  transients— 
if  a  nation* closes  the  ear  to  God's  call,  his  calls  are 
every  day  less  frequent,  and,  ere  long,  they  are  alto- 
gether withdrawn.    This  was  the  fate  of  Lucerne. 

While  truth  was  there  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit— 
at  Berne,  the  Papacy  was  assailed  in  the  festive  meet- 
ings of  the  people.  A  layman  of  reputation,  Nicolas 
Manuel,  famed  for  his  talenta,  and  afterward  promoted 
to  high  office  in  the  State,  indignant  at  seeing  his 
countrymen  mercilessly  plundered  by  Samson,  com- 
posed some  carnival  dramas,  in  which  he  keenly  satir- 
ized the  extortion,  haughtiness,  and  pomp,  of  thepope 
and  clerey.  ...  On  the  mardi  graa,  or  Shrove  Tuea- 
day  of  tHeir  lordskips,  (their  lordships  were  then  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  usually  began  their  Lent  eight 
days  before  other  people,)  nothing  was  Ulked  of  in 
Berne  but  a  drama  or  mystery,  called— /Ae  Feeder* 
upon  the  Dead,  whicti  some  young  folke  were  to  act  in 
the  roe  de  la  ()roix.  The  people  flocked  to  the  spot. 
As  literary  productions,  these  dramatic  sketches  ol  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  possess  some  inte- 
rest— ^bot  it  is  in  a  very  different  point  of  view  that  wa 
recal  them  :  we  would  prefer  doubtless  not  to  have  to 
adduce,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformation,  attacks  of  this 
nature ;  as  tratn  triumphs  by  hi  different  weapons : 
history,  however,  does  not  create,  but  faithfully  trans- 
mits what  she  finds. 

And  now  the  acting  begins,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  impatient  crowd  gathered  together  in  ti^e  me  do 
la  Croix.     The  pope  appears,  attired  in  splendid  habi- 
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Ifnents,  snd  seated  on  t  throne.  Aroand  him  stand 
his  coartiers  and  body-guard,  and  a  mixed  aaaemblage 
of  dignified  and  inferior  clergy : — beyond  them  are  no- 
bles, lay/neoj  and  beggars.  Shortly  after,  a  funeial 
procession  appears : — it  is  a  weatihy  farmer  whom  tbey 
are  carrying  lo  his  grave.  Two  of  his  kinsmen  walk 
tfowly  ill  front  of  the  coffin,  with  handkerchiefs  in  tboir 
handa.  The  processioQ  beiqg  arrived  in  the  pope*t 
jinsoBje,  th<  bier  is  lowered,  the  acting  begins : 

FIRST  RELATIVE. 

The  noble  army  of  aainta. 
Take  pity  on  our  lot : 
Alas !  our  cousin  is  dead, 
In  the  prime  of  his  life. 

ANOTHER  RELATIVE. 

No  cost  wil!  we  spare 

For  priests,  friars,  or  nnns. 
The*  n  hnndred  crowns  we  sboold  dntn ; 

Determined  era  we, 

His  spirii  to  free,  '; 

From  dire  porgatoriAl  pain.*  *^ 

The  SAcnisTAN  oosaing  out  of  the  crowd  near  the 
pepe,and  harrying  to  the  earate,Robert  Ne'er-Enoogh  :^ 


My  lord  cnraU,  let  me  drink  your 
A  rich  farmer  is  juat  dead ! 


THE  CURATE. 

Om,  say  too.    One  ia  not  en< 

One  dead !  tia  for  ten  that  1  call 

The  more  die  off,  the  more  blithely  we  tiYe,t 

This  death  is  the  best  trick  of  all ! 

THE  SACRISTAN. 

Ah !  if  I  had  bat  my  heart's  deaire, 
I'd  pass  my  time  in  tolling  of  knells. 
For  unlike  field  labour,  the  dead  never  tin, 
Bnt  pey  well,  and  uU  no  talee. 

THE  CURATE. 

If  tolling  a  bell  opee  the  gate  of  heaven, 
I  know  not— bot  what  does  that  matter  T 
It  brings  me  in  barbal,  pike,  salmon,  and  tront ; 
And  my  larder  growa,  day  by  day,  fatter 

THE  CURATE'S  NIECE. 

'TIS  all  veiy  well— but  I  pot  in  my  eUim, 

And  thia  aoul  muat  to4ay  m«  provide 

With  a  comely  new  gown  of  white,  bleok,  pink  or 

green, 
And  a  neat  pretty  *kerchief  beeide. 

Cardinal  Lorrv  look— wearing  the  red  hat,  and  sUnd- 
■g  Mar  the  Pope  :— 

Did  we  not  lovn  the  bloody  prise  of  Death, 
Would  we  bavn  led  to  alsughter,  in  their  prime, 

Those  armed  trains, 

On  battle  plains, 
la  wara,  our  pride  has  kindled  in  our  time  !^ 
The  blood  of  Christiana  yields  to  Rome  her  wealth! 


Hence  do  I  wear  a  hat  of  sanguine  red. 
Made  fat  with  pomp  and  richea  by  the  d 


dead* 


BISHOP  WOLPS-BELLY. 


By  papal  right  I  mean  to  live  and  die. 
I  wear  rich  ailks  and  spend  luxuriously  ; 
1  lead  in  battle,  or  I  hunt  at  will ! 

*  Kdn  kosten  soil  uns  danen  dran. 
Wo  wlr  Monch  u^id  Pr{«>«tftr  m6g«n  ha*aa, 
Uad  iolU'es  kostsn  huodArt  kronen  .  .  . 

(Bern.  MaaaoL  Iv.  Wirx,  K.  OMch.  i.  881.) 
f  je  srehr  Je  basier !  KMnen  doeh  rioch  Zehn !    (Ibid  ) 
tin  ftte  German,  the  term  iimore  gross,  Pf^taamtn, ' 
%  W™  mir  nicht  ww*  mil  Todten  wohl, 
8o  lig  aioktmuichttr  Aeker  toH,  etc. 

(Ban.  Maosol.  iv  WIrs,  K.  Oesok.  L  Itt.V 


If  we,  in  tke>rse  church,  were  living  still, 
My  cloak  were  what  a  peaaant  round  him  flinga.* 
But  We  we  were  ahepherds  then,  and  now,  we're  kia^it 
Yet  'nongtt  the  ahepherds  I  to  pass  intend. 


Howsof 


A  VOICE. 


BISHOP  WOLF'S  BELLY. 

At  the  sheep-shearing  time,  my  friend  ? 
Shepherda  and  wolves  are  we  to  our  fat  floeke  ; 
They  must  feed  us,  or  fall  beneath  h»rd  knooka. 
Mmniags  to  curates  doth  the  Pope  deny : 
'Tis  well :— but  who  among  them  will  comply  f 
Not  e*en  the  beat  of  theoL   'That*a  better  atill ! 
What  matter  acandals  ?->Bribes  my  coffers  filL 
Thus  shall  1  better  snort  a  princely  train : 
The  amallest  coin  tnaeed  I  ne'er  disdain. 
A  priest  with  money  takea  a  wife  discreetly : 
Four  florins  yearly .  . .  seal  my  eyes  completely 
Briuge  ehe  him  children— 4ie  must  bleed  spin  • .  • 
Two  thousand  florins  in  a  year  I  gain  : 
If  they  were  virtuous  I  should  starve,  beann.t 
Thanks  to  the  Pope !  him  kneelinc  I  adore. 
Tis  in  his  faith  IMl  live,  his  church  defend. 
And  ask  no  other  God  till  life  shall  end ! 

THE  POPE. 

Men  ^ink  that  to  a  haughty  priest  tis  given 
To  unclose  or  shut  at  will  the  sate  of  heaven. 
—Preach  well  the  oonclavela  cnoeen  onela  deevee 
And  we  are  kinga— end  laymen  elavea  akali  be :   . 
But  if  the  Geepel  standard  be  displayed, 
All**  over  with  us !— for  'tis  nowhere  said 

That  men  ahould  cive  their  money  to  the  pneet. 
Perhapatoo,  if  theUospel  were  obeyed, 
We  should  pass  life  in  poverty  and  ahsde  . . . 
Instead  of  these  caparisoned  proud  steeds, 
With  theee  rioh  carriages  my  household  needs. 

My  holiness  would  nde  a  duller  beast4 
No— We'll  find  meana  to  guard  the  goodly  guns 
Our  predeoeseors  left— and  quell  raeh  aime. 
'Tia  oura  to  will,  and  the  worid'a  part  to  bow  ; 
To  me  as  to  a  God  iu  nationa  vow ; 
Crushed  by  my  weight  when  I  ascend  its  throne, 
I  give  its  good  things  to  my  pack  alone. 
And  unclean  layman  must  not  touch  our  treaenre ; 
Thrse  drops  of  holy  water  '11  fill  his  menanra ! 

We  will  not  follow  out  thie  literal  rendeitM  of  M«i* 
oel*8  dramatic  effusion.  The  Tezation  of  tte  cleigy 
on  learning  theae  effsrte  of  the  Reformera,  their  odm 
againat  thoae  who  would  thus  put  n  atop  to  ihoso  dis- 
orders—ie  pointed  in  vivid  colenre.  The  diseolotene— 
the  mystery  brought  prominently  forward  was  too  m. 
neral  for  each  one  not  to  be  struck  by  the  ti«lli  of  ite 
picture.  The  people  were  in  commotion.  Maof 
were  the  eatirical  jeste  of  tho  spectators  as  tbey  Inroko 
up  from  the  tpectmeU  in  the  rue  do  la  Croix ;  bat 
aome  were  more  gravely  affected,  and  these  apoko  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Christian,  and  the  Pope*8  deepotisa, 
contrasting  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  with  Romiak 

rgeantry.  Rapidly  the  popular  contempt  broke  forlk 
the  public  streets.  On  Ash  Wednesday  the  people 
paraded  the  indulgences  through  the  city,  eecompnoy- 
ing  them  with  satirical  aongs.  A  heavy  blow  had  been 
struck,  in  Berne,  and  throughout  Swiiteilond,  ni  the 
ancient  edifice  of  Popery. 

Shortly  after  this  dramatic  repreeentation,  anotbsi 
comedy  took  place  at  Berne ;  but  in  this  last,  ioYontioa 
had  no  ahare.  The  clergy,  the  council,  and  tho  bur* 
ghers,  had  aasembled  before  the  npper  gste,  expeeting 
tne  skull  of  St.  Ann,  which  the  celebrated  knight,  At- 

•  Wenn  ef  ftiind,  wie  im  Anfsng  der  Kflchen, 
Ich  triage  vielleicht  grobes  Tuch  uud  Zwilchen.    (Ibid.) 

t  The  Oermsa  ii  vary  exprenire.  8o  Ua  leb  auf  tad 
DeutsohemUiiranwlrth.    (Bern.  MausoL  iv  Wira,  tL  OMsb. 

fWlrmfi^btenfttftkanmeinfiselslnha'n.    (Ibid.) 


THE  Skull  of  st.  amn—afpenzel— adultery  and  mpbder.        m 

houBB  of  God."    "  Ob,  if  you  coaM  bot  see  bow  Um 

inhabilants  of  tbe  Rhetian  Alps  cast  away  from  tbem 
the  yoke  of  Bsbylon  !'*  wrote  Salandronios  to  Vadian. 

Re?oltiDg  disorders  baslened  tbe  day  when  Zuricli 
and  its  neighbouring  country  should  finally  throw  off 
the  yoke.  A  married  schoolmaster  desiring  to  take 
priest's  orders,  obtained  his  wife^s  consent,  and  was  se- 
parated from  her.  The  new  curate  6nding  himself 
unable  to  fulfil  his  vowof  celibacr  quitted  tbe  place  of 
his  wife*s  residence,  from  reganl  to  her,  and  settling 
himself  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  there  formed  a 
criminal  connection.  His  wife  bearing  of  it  went  to 
him.  The  poor  priest  wm  melted  at  the  sight  of  her, 
and  dismissing  the  woman  who  had  usurped  ber  rights, 
took  home  his  lawful  wife.  Instantly  tne  procurator- 
fiscal  made  out  his  report,  the  Vicar-general  was  m 
motion — ^the  councillors  of  tbe  consistory  met  in  deli- 
beration, and  ....  enioined  the  curate  to  renounce  hie 
wife,  or  hia  benefice !  Tbe  poor  wife  left  her  hoe- 
band's  house  in  tears  ;  ber  rival  resumed  lier  place  in 
triumph.  The  chnrch  was  satisfied,  and  from  that 
moment  left  the  adolteroos  priest  undisturbed.* 

Shortly  after  a  curate  of  Lucerne  seduced  a  married 
woman,  and  cohabited  with  ber.  Tbe  husband  repair- 
ing to  Lucerne,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  tbe  priest's  absence  to  recover  his  wife.  At 
he  was  returning,  the  seducer  met  them  in  the  way ; 
he  instantly  fell  upon  tbe  injured  husband,  and  inflici- 
^d  a  wound,  of  which  tbe  latter  died.-f  All  good  men. 
saw  tbe  necessity  of  re-establishing  tbe  law  of  God, 
which  declaree  marriage  **  honourable  to  all."  (Heb. 
xiii.  4.)  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  discovered 
that  the  law  of  telibacy  was  altogether  of  human  an- 
thoriiy,  imposed  by  the  Popes,  contrary  to  God's  word, 
which,  in  deecribing  a  faithful  bishop,  represents  him 
ae  a  husband  and  a  father.  (1  Tim.  iii.  2— 4  )  Thej 
alao  eaw  that  of  all  the  corruptions  which  had  gained 


bert  TOD  Stein,  bad  cone  to  fetch  from  Lyons.  After 
vraiting  some  time,  stein  arrived,  bearing  the  precioas 
itflic,  wrspped  in  a  covering  of  silken  stuff.     On  its 

Cssage  through  Lausanne,  the  bishop  of  that  place 
d  fallen  on  hts  knees  before  it.  The  holy  trophy  was 
carried  in  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans. 
Bells  were  rung — the  procession  entered,  and  the  skull 
of  the  Virgin's  mother  was  solemnly  deposit^  on  the 
altar  dedicated  to  her,  beneath  a  screen  of  costly  lattice- 
work. But  in  the  height  of  the  rejoicing,  came  a  letp 
ter  from  the  Abbot  of  the  convent  at  Lyons,  (where  the 
remains  of  the  saint  were  preserved,)  announcing  that 
the  monks  had  tricked  the  knight,  by  imposing  on  him 
an  unclean  skull  picked  up  from  among  tbe  bones  of 
the  cemetery.  This  impMition  on  the  celebrated  city 
of  Berne  deeply  offended  ita  inhabitants. 

The  Reformation  was  making  proffress  in  other  parts 
of  Switzeriand.  In  1 521,  Walter  Ktarer,  a  young  man 
of  Appenzel,  returned  from  the  university  of  Paris  to 
his  own  canton.  The  writings  of  Luther  fell  into  his 
liands,  and,  in  1522,  he  preached  tbe  Gospel  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  young  Christian.  An  innkeeper, 
named  Rausberg,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appen- 
xel,  threw  open  his  house  to  the  friends  of  truth.  A 
famous  csptain,  Bartholomew  Berweffer,  who  had  fought 
in  the  ranks  for  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  %.,  being  lately  re- 
turned from  Rome,  instantly  set  about  persecuting  the 
new  doctrine.  But  recollecting  one  dsy  that  he  had 
seen  much  that  was  wrong  at  Rome,  he  be|an  to  read 
bia  Bible  and  hear  the  preachers ;  his  eyes  were  open- 
ed, and  be  embraced  the  Gospel.  Observing  that  the 
crowds  Uiat  came  eoald  no  longer  find  room  in  the 
churches :  '*  Why  not  preach  in  the  open  fields  and  in 
the  public  squares  ?"  said  he — in  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sition, the  hills,  meadows,  and  mounuino  of  Appenzol, 
from  that  time  oAen  resounded  with  the  tidings  of  sal- 
vation. ' 

This  doctrine,  ascendrog  tbe  course' of  the  Rhine, 
even  reached  aa  far  as  ancient  Rbetia.  One  day,  a 
stranger,  coming  from  Zurich,  passed  the  river,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  a  saddler  of  Flasch, 
the  first  town  in  the  Orisons.  Christian  Anhom  listen- 
ed )prith  amazement  to  tbe  conversation  of  bis  guest. 
*'  Preach,  then,**  said  the  whole  village  to  tbe  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Japies  Burkli ;  and  Burkli  took  Bis 
stand  before'the  altar.  A  body  of  armed  men,  with 
Anhom  at  their  head,  aurronnded  him  to  protect  him 
from  any  sudden  attack  ;  and  thus  he  proclsimed  tbe 
Gospel.  The  report  of  his  preaching  spread  abroad, 
and  on  tbe  next  Sunday  an  immense  crowd  assembled. 
Very  soon  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  deaired  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  appointment.  But  one  day  the 
tocsin  was  suddenly  beard  in  Mayenfield  ;  tbe  people 
ran  together  in  alarm,  the  priests  depicted  tbe  dangers 
•that  threatened  the  Church,  and — followed  by  this 
ianatic  population — hurried  to  Flasch.  Anborn,  who 
was  working  in  the  fields,  surprised  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  at  so  unusual  an  boor,  retnmed  home  in  haste, 
and  aecreled  Burkli  in  a  deep  pit  that  had  been  dug  in 
his  cellsr.  The  house  was  already  surrounded  ;  the 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  strict  sesreb  made  for  tbe 
heretical  preacher ;  bot  in  vain.  At  length  they  left 
the  place.* 

Tbe  word  of  God  bad  spread  through  tbe  ten  juris- 
dictions of  tbe  lesgue.  The  curate  of  Mayenfiefd,  on 
vetnming  from  Rome,  (whither  he  bad  fled  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,)  esclsimed — "  Rome 
has  made  an  evangelist  of  me  !"  and  became  from  that 
time  a  zeakrae  Reformer  Ere  long,  the  Reformation 
extended  itself  in  the  league  of  what  was  called  **  the 

Ar  Ev.  Broken  in  dsnS 


Anr.iaBO.  Vnn.L9n, 


a  footing  in  the  chnrch,  not  one  bad  led  to  more  pro- 
fligacy and  scandals.  Hence  they  not  only  thought  it 
lawful,  bot  even  a  part  of  their  duty  to  God  to  rejeet 
it  Several  amonff\bem  at  ibie  period  returned  to  the 
apostolic  usage.  Ayloctect  was  already  a  husband. 
Zwingle  also  married  about  this  time.  Among  the 
women  of  Zurich  none  was  more  respected  than  Anna 
Reiohardt,  widow  of  Meyer  von  Knonao,  mother  of 
Gerold.  From  Zwingle's  coming  among  them,  she 
had  been  constant  in  her  attendance  on  his  ministry ; 
she  lived  near  him,  and  he  had  remarked  ber  piety, 
modesty,  and  maternal  tend^ness.  Young  Gerold, 
who  had  become  almost  like  a  son  to  him,  contributed 
farther  to  brine  about  an  intimacy  with  his  mother. 
The  trials  Uiat  had  already  befallen  thia  Christian  wo- 
man— ^whose  fate  it  was  to  be,  one  day,  more  severely 
tried  than  any  woman  whose  history  is  on  reeord^had 
formed  her  to  ji  seriousness  which  gave  prominencv  to 
her  Christian  virtues.t  She  was  then  about  thirty-nve, 
and  ber  whole  fortune  consisted  of  400  florins.  It 
was  on  ber  thst  Zwingle  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  companioa 
for  life.  He  felt  the  sacredness  an^ntimate  aympalh^ 
of  the  marriage  tie ;  and  termed  it  "  a  most  holy  albr 
anee."^  *«  As  Christ,"  said  he,  •*  died  for  those  who 
sre  His,  and  gave  himself  entirely  for  them,  so  should 
those  who  are  united  together  by  marriage,  do  and 
suffer  all  things  one  for  the  other.'*  But  Zwingle, 
when  he  took  Anna  Reinhardt  to  wife,  did  not  mako 
his  marriage  public.  Thia  was  beyond  doubt  a  blame* 
able  weakness  in  one  who  was  in  other  things  so  reeo* 
lute.    The  light  he  and  his  friends  posseseed  on  the 

•  Simml.  Ssmoi].  Ti.— Win.  K.  Geacli.  L  87ft. 

t  Hine  com  loorto  rsdeimtsaa  in  Itinere  depmhendlt,  adjpei 
dltar,  Isthi&roqne  vohiers  c»dit  et  tandea  moritor.  (Sw. 
Epp.  p.  306.)  ^ 

"  Anna  ReiDhamf  voa  Gsiold  Meyer  vea  '^nrt".  n.  S& 
Ein  iMohhsiligss  Bilndasss.    (Ibid.  8ft.) 
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MAKBIAG£— MEEiniG  AT  EDIBIDLEN— FEimON  TO  THE  BISHOP. 


mbjMt  of  eelibicj  wb«  bj  do  motns  mnonl.  Tbe 
wotiC  might  have  boen  stanbled.  Ha  hund  \—i  hw 
ntefttlooM  in  tha  chorah  might  be  deetro? ed  by  makinjg 
known  hit  maniage,*'  and  he  aaerificed  much  of  hia 
happUwaa  to  theae  feara,  excoaable,  perhapa,  bat  auch 
••  he  ought  to  have  diareffaided.f 

Meanwhile,  intereata  of  a  higher  kind  were  engag- 
ing the  thoiighta  of  the  frienda  of  truth.  The  Diet,  aa 
we  have  aeen,  urged  on  by  the  enemiea  of  ihe  Refor- 
mation, had  enjoined  the  preacbera  of  the  Goapel  to 
abatain  for  the  future  from  preachioff  doctrinea  that 
diatorbed  the  people.  Zwingle  felt  uiat  the  moment 
for  action  had  anived,  and  with  charactariatic  energy 
be  invited  auch  minittera  of  the  Lord  aa  were  favour- 
able to  the  Ooapel  to  meet  him  at  Einaidlen.  The 
•tiength  of  Ohriatiana  ia  neither  in  force  of  arma, 
flamea,  acafibld,  party  policy,  or  man^a  power.  It  ia 
found  in  a  simple  but  unanimooa  and  courageoua  con- 
feasion  of  the  Iroth  which  muat  one  day  prevail  over 
the  world.  Those  who  aerve  God  are  apecially  called 
on  to  hold  up  theae  heavenly  trutha  in  preaence  of  all 
the  people,  onawad  by  the  clamoora  of  enemiea. 
Theae  troths  caiiy  in  themaelvea  the  assurance  of  their 
triumph,  and  idola  fall  before  them  as  before  the  ark  of 
God.  The  lime  had  come  when  God  would  have  the 
ffreat  doctrine  of  aalvation  thoa  eonfeaaed  in  Switser- 
Uod ;  it  wa«  fit  that  the  goapel  standard  ahould  be  placed 
on  an  elevsted  spot.  ProTideoce  was  on  the  point  of 
dmwing  forth  from  their  unknown  secloaion  humble  but 
intrepid  men,  and  causing  ihem  to  give  a  noble  teati- 
many  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation.^ 

Toward  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July, 
1528,  pioua  miniatera  were  aeen  from  every  aide  jour- 
neying to  the  famoua  chapel  of  Einaidlen,  on  a  new 
pilgrimage,  t  From  Art,  in  the  canton  of  SchwiU, 
came  ita  curate,  Balthaaar  Trmchael ;  from  Weitfingen, 
near  Baden,  the  curate  Stfibeli ;  from  Zog,  Werner 
Steinar ;  from  Lucerne,  the  canon  Kikhmayer ;  from 
Ulater,  the  curate  Paater  i  from  Hongg,  near  Zurich, 
the  curate  Stumpff;  from  Zurich  itaelf,  the  canon, 
Fabrieua,  the  chaplain,  Schmid,  the  preacher  of  the 
ho^iUl,  Groaman,  and  Zwiuflle.  Leo  Joda,  curate 
of  Einsidlen,  joyfully  received  Uieae  miniatera  of  Chriat 
into  the  ancient  abbey.  Since  Zwingle*a  reaidence, 
the  place  had  become  a  kind  of  citadel  of  truth — a 
lefuge  for  tbe  righteous.  ^    So  in  the  solitary  field  of 

*  Qui  verttus  sis.  te  marito  non  tarn  falieitar  nsnrnm  Ckrist- 
um  In  Bsgotio  verbi  sui    (2w.  Epp.  p.  SM.) 

t  The  most  respectable  of  biographers,  and  those  who  have 
fcUowed  them,  place  Zwingle*s  marriage  two  years  later, 
namely,  in  April,  1034.  Without  intendmg  here  to  state  all 
the  reasoni  which  have  satisfied  me  that  this  Is  an  error,  I 
will  notice  the  most  eonclosive.  A  letter  Awn  Zwingle^ 
intimate  friend,  Myconius,  bearing  date  S9d  July,  IflSS,  has 
these  words:  VaUewmumanfuMmfeUciMtiime.  Another  letter 
fSpom  the  same  friend,  written  toward  the  end  of  that  year,  has 
likewise  the  words :  VaUeumtaor9,  That  the  date  of  these 
letters  is  qnite  correct  is  prored  hj  the  very  contenta  of  them. 
Bat  what  is  still  stronger,  a  letter  written  mm  Strasbnrgt  by 
Bncer,  at  the  momeni  when  Zwingle**  marriage  was  made 

Cbllc,  the  14th  of  April,  1634.  (the  date  of  the  year  is  wanting. 
t  it  is  evident  that  this  letter  is  of  that  year,)  contains  sev- 
eral passages  which  show  Zwinirle  to  hare  been  married  a 
considerable  time  before  ;  the  following  are  some  of  Uiese. 
heside  what  is  cited  in  the  preceding  note.  Professum  palmm 
temaritnm  legL  Unum  hoc  desidsrabam  in  te.  Qun  multo 
ftcilios  qnam  eomwbH  hii  eanftMtianem  Antichristus  posset 
terra.  Avp/iov,  ab  eo,  quod  cum  fratribat . . .  episcopo  Con- 
sturtiensi  congressus  e«,  nullus  credidi.  Que  rations  id  tarn 
4t$  ceUres . . .  non  dubitarim,  rationibus  hoc  addnctum,  qua 
efsid  timm  evangelioum  non  qaeant  omnino  repodiari . . . 
Iw.  (Zw.  Epp,  836.)  Zwingle,  then,  did  not  marry  in  IftM. 
bat  he  then  made  public  his  marriage  contracted  two  years 
hefore.  The  learned  editors  of  Zwingle*!  letters  obaerve— 
^om  forte  Jam  Zwinglins  Annam  Reinhardam  clandestine  in 
matrlmonio  habebat  1  (p.  310,)  which  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
adonbtfnl  point,  but  a  fact  sufficiently  established. 

1  Thatan  sloh  xusammen  etliehe  p^nrter.    (BnlUnger, 

^  Zn  Eiasidlsa  hatten  sie  alle  BicheriKeit  dahin  so  gehea 


Gmtli,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  yean 

Sathered  together  three-and-thirty  patriota,  liwate— ly 
etermined  to  buret  aaunder  the  yoke  of  Aaalna.     A.t 
Einaidlen,  the  great  aim  waa  to  caat  away  the  yoke  of 
man'a  authority  in  the  things  of  God  !     Zwing^  pfo- 
poeed  to  hie  friends  to  address  an  urgent  potitioii  to 
the  cantona  and  the  biahop :  claiming  a  free  pfeeeh- 
inff  of  the  Gospel,  and  alao  the  abolition  of  oompeleoiy 
celibacy,  the  aooree  of  ao  many  diaorders.     All  aimed 
in  hia  aogmation.*    Ulrie  had  himself  prepgrad  ed- 
dresaea.    That  to  the  biahop  was  first  road.     It  was 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1528.    All  aigned  it,     A  beaity  af 
faction  united  the  preacbera  of  the  Goapel.     Many 
otbera  there  were  who  sjmpaUiixed  with  tbooe  who 
bad  met  at  Einaidlen ;  auch  were  Haller,  M yeoniae, 
Hedio,  Capito,  CEcolamudiua,  Sebaatian  Meyer,  Hoff> 
meiater,  and  Vanner.     Thia  brotherly  unity  im  one  of 
the  lovelieat  featorea  of  the  Swiaa  Reformation.    Tie 
excellent  men  we  have  mentioned  ever  acted  with  one 
heart,  and  their  mutual  affection  laated  till  death. 

The  men  assembled  at  Einaidlen  aaw  plainly  tbat 
nothing  but  the  eneigy  of  faith  could  combine  in  one 
work  the  membera  of  the  confederation  divided  by 
the  foreign  capitulationa.  But  their  viewa  rooe  above 
thia.  "The  heavenly  teaching,"  aaid  they  to  their 
eccleaiaatical  auperior,  in  their  address,  dated  Sd  July, 
**  that  truth  which  God  the  Creator  has  made  knows 
in  hia  Son  Ut  mankind  immersed  in' sin,  baa  long  been 
veiled  from  our  eyea  by  the  ignorance,  not  to  aay  the 
evil  intentiona  of  a  handful  of  men.  But  Almighty 
God  baa  decreed  to  reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  parity. 
Join  then  with  those  who  desire  that  tbe  great  body 
of  Ohriatiana  ahould  return  to  their  Head,  that  is 
Chriat  .  .  .  .  t  For  our  parte  we  are  reaolved  to  pro- 
claim  his  Goapel  with  unwearied  peraevermnce,  and 
yet  with  a  prudence  that  shall  leave  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  ua.$  Favour  thb  underukine ;  etsrtling 
perhaps,  but  not  rash.  Take  your  atand  like  Moaea, 
m  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  people  getting  up  oot 
of  Egypt,  and  by  your  own  handa  of ertum  all  obsta- 
clee  to  the  triumphant  march  of  truth.*' 

AAsr  this  apirit-atirriog  appeal,  the  mtniaten  of  the 
Goapel  aaaembled  at  Einaidlen  came  to  the  aobjecfof 
celibacy.  Zwingle  had  for  himaelf  nothing  to  seek 
on  that  head : — he  had  as  hia  partner  auck  a  minieter'a 
wife  aa  Saint  Paul  has  sketched,  "  grave,  sober,  faith- 
ful in  all  tbinga.**  (]  Tim.  iii.  3.)  But  hia  thoughta 
were  for  thoae  of  hie  brethren  wboae  conaciencee  were 
not,  aa  hia  aet  free  from  human  ordinancea.  He 
longed  for  that  time  when  tboee  aervants  of  God  might 
live  openly  and  without  fear  in  the  circle  of  their  fa- 
miliea,  <*  havinff  their  children  in  aobjection  with  all 
gnvitv." — *<  100  are  not  ignorant,"  aaid  the  men  oC 
Einaidlen,  "  how  deplorably  hitherto  the  lawa  of  chaa- 
tity  have  been  violated  by  the  clergy.  When  in  the  ^ 
conaecration  of  miniatera  to  tbe  Lord,  the  queetion  ia 
put  to  him  who  apeaka  on  behalf  of  the  reat : — Are 
the  persons  you  present  to  us  righteous  men? — he 
answers  :^lliey  are  righteous.  Are  they  well  in- 
structed ?— They  are  well  inatructed.  But  when  be 
is  aaked  :  are  they  chaste  ?  His  anawcr  ia  :  As  far 
as  man'a  weakneas  permits. "^-^"  The  New  Testa- 
ment everywhere  condemns  illicit  intercourse,  while 

and  dort  xu  wohnen.    (J.  J.  Hettinger  Helv.  K.  Ctaseh.  ill. 
86.) 

*  Und  warden  eins  an  den  Bischoff  an  Constants  and 
■mein  Eidtgnossen  eJn  SuppUcstion  zn  stellen.    (BuUinger , 

t  Et  nnivem  Chrlstisnonim  maltitado  ad  capat  eanas* 
qnod  Chrtetns  est,  redeat.     BnppUcatio  qnorundam  aped 
Belvetios  Evangelistarum.    (Zw.  0pp.  iii.  18.) 
J  Evangelium  irremisao  tenore  promulgare  statimos  .  .  . 
(Zw.Opp.  iii.18) 

4  Snntne  cattil  reddidit:  Qnatenos  homasa  iabeeilUtM 
psnsittit.    aWd.LUI.ai.)  ^^ 
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It  tfwywhwi  MnetioM  manUge.*'  Hera  follow  • 
giMt  Bwnber  of  eitatioot  from  Scriptura. — **  It  ia  for 
tnis  nuoB  wo  oDiroat  jw,  by  Uie  love  of  Chriat,  by 
die  libertjr  he  baa  obtaibed  for  oa,  by  the  diatreaa  of 
weak  and  anetable  aoula,  by  the  woanda  of  ao  many 
nleerated  conaciencea-— br  every  mptive,  divine  and 
homan,  lo  conaent,  that  what  haa  been  enacted  in  pra- 
aamption,  may  be  annulled  in  wiadom ;  leat  the  noble 
fabrie  of  the  Ghoich  crumble  into  doat  with  frightful 
crub,  aprfading  ruin  far  and  wide.*  Look  around 
you.  Behold  how  many  storma  thraaten  aociety.  If 
prudence  doea  not  come  to  our  reecne,  the  fate  of  the 
clergy  ia  decided." 

l^e  petition  addreaaed  to  the  Confederation  waa  at 
greater  length,  t  **  Worthy  Sira!"  thua  apoke  the 
^lliea  of  Einaidlen :  **  We  are  all  Swiaa,  and  acknow- 
ledge you  aa  our  fathera.  Some  among  ua  have  given 
proof  of  our  fidelity  in  the  fieM  of  battle,  in  peatilence, 
and  other  calamitiea.  It  ia  in  the  name  of  chaatity 
that  we  addreea  you.  Which  of  you  doea  not  know 
that  #e  ahottld  better  consult  the  luat  of  the  flesh  by 
declining  to  aubiect  ourselvea  to  the  conditiona  of  law- 
ful wedn>ck.  Sut  it  ia  indispensable  to  put  an  end  to 
the  acandala  which  inflict  the  Cburcli  of  Christ.  If 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  ahoold  persist  in 
oppreaaing  oa—O !  noble  heroea,  fear  nothing  !  The 
authority  of  God*a  word,  the  rights  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  the  aovereiffn  power  of  grace,  will  encompaaa  and 
protect  U84  We  are  of  one  land  and  of  one  faith ; 
we  are  Swiaa ;  and  the  virtue  of  our  race  haa  ever 
displayed  ita  power  in  unflinching  defence  of  all  who 
•ve  unjuatly  oppressed.'* 

Thus  did  Zwingle  and  his  frienda  boldly  uplift  the 
atandaid  of  the  truth  and  freedom  in  Einaidlen  iUelf, 
tbat  ancient  bulwark  of  auperstition,  which  even  in 
•our  daya  ia  atill  one  of  the  moat  noted  aanctoariea  of 
Roman  observances.  They  appealed  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Church.  Like  Luther,  they 
publicly  placarded  their  theses — ^but  it  waa  at  the  doors 
•f  the  episcopal  palace  and  of  the  council  of  the  nation. 
The  frienda  at  Einaidlen  separated  ;  calm,  joyoua,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  that  God  to  whom  they  had  com- 
mitted their  cauae ;  and  passing  some  by  the  way  of 
the  field  of  battle  of  Morgarten,  others  over  the  chain 
ef  the  Albla,  and  the  rest  by  other  valleya  or  moun- 
tain patha,  they  returned  each  one  to  his  post.  "  Truly 
fhera  was  aomething  aublime  for  those  timea,*'  aaya 
Henry  Bollinger,*  "  that  these  men  should  have  thus 
dared  to  atep  forward,  and  taking  their  stand  around 
the  Goapel  expose  themselves  to  every  kind  of  danger. 
But  God  haa  preaerved  them  all,  ao  that  no  evil  has 
happened  unto  them,  for  God  ever  protecta  thoae  who 
are  hia.*'  And  in  truth  there  was  a  sublimity  in  this 
proceeding.  It  waa  a  decisive  step  in  the  progress  of 
•he  Reformation,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the 
Migiooa  regeneration  of  Switzerland.  A  holy  bond 
waa  compacted  at  Einaidlen.  Humble  and  brave  men 
had  taken  *  the  aword  of  the  Spirit,  which  ia  the  word 
ef  God,  and  the  ahield  of  faith.'  The  gauntlet  had 
been  thrown  down — and  the  challenge  given,  not  by 
one  man  only — but  by  men  of  different  cantona — ^pre- 
pared to  peril  their  lives  on  the  isaue. 
*  The  battle  waa  evidently  approaching.  Everything 
betokened  that  it  would  be  yigoroualy  contested.    As 

*  Me  quando  moletista  non  ex  patris  colastis  sententiacoii- 
atraota,  cam  fngon  longe  pemiciotiore  coimat.   (Zw.  0pp. 

t  Amloactpia  paransaifl  ad  oommuBem  HeWetioram  ciTi 
latam  ■oriptane  araogeUca  doctria*  coxsam  impediant,  fco. 
(IbULi.a».) 

\  DWbii  aalm  veibl  auctoiitatein,  libertaftis  chrifUaBa  et 
diTin»  gratia  prasidioa  nobis  andesse  conspioietis.    (Ibid. 

isawiuswahreB  gross  an  dansn  Zytan  .  .  .  (Bollinger, 


early  aa  the  7th  of  July,  the  mtgiatnte  of  ZvTieh,  wil- 
ling to  do  the  Romaniata  a  pleaaure,  aummoned  before 
him  Conrad  Grebel,  and  Claoa  Hettinger,  two  inten- 
perate  men,  who  aeemed  deairora  to  overpasa  the 
limit  of  a  prudent  reformation.  **  We  prohibit  you," 
aaid  the  burgomaater,  Rouat,  **  from  apeaking  againat 
the  monka,  or  on  the  pointa  in  controveray.**  At  that 
moment  a  loud  clap  vraa  beard  in  the  room,  aays  an  old 
chronicle.  The  work  of  God  waa  ao  manifeat  in  eventOi 
that  men  aaw  in  everything,  the  aign  of  Hie  interven*  . 
tion.  Every  one,  in  aatonishmenC  looked  round  the 
apartment,  without  being  able  to  diacover  the  canae  of 
the  myaterioua  aound.* 

But  it  was  in  the  conyenta  that  indignation  was  at 
ita  height.  Every  meeting  held  therein,  for  diacuaaioii 
or  amusement,  witnessed  some  new  attack.  One  day, 
on  occaaion  of  a  grand  feativity,  in  the  convent  of 
Fraubrunn,  the  wine  mounting  to  the  heada  of  the 
guests,  they  began  to  break  out  in  bitter  apeechea 
aninat  the  Goapel. t  That  which  chieflv  irriUted  thoee 
fnara  and  priests  waa,  the  evangelical  doctrine  that,  in 
the  Christian  church,  there  can  properly  be  no  prieatly 
caste,  raised  above  other  believera.  Among  the  gueata» 
there  waa  but  one  who  waa  a  favourer  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  he  waa  a  layman,  named  Macrin,  achoolmaa- 
ter  of  Soleure.  At  firat,  he  took  no  part  in 'the  dia- 
courae,  but  changed  hia  aeat  from  one  table  to  another. 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  the  ahouta  of  the  guesta, 
he  arose,  and  said  aloud  :  **  Well,  all  true  Chnstians 
are  priests  and  aacrificera,  according  to  that  word  of 
St.  Peter:  (I  Pet.  ii.  9;  Rev.  i.  6.)— ye  are  kingo 
and  prieau.**  At  thia  apeech,  the  Dean  of  Borgdon^ 
one  of  the  loodeat  in  the  company,  a  huge  man,  of 
powerful  lunga  and  aonoroua  Toice,  burst  into  a  loud 
laoeh,  and,  mi^inff  jeat  with  insult :  "  So  theny** 
said  he,  <*you  Greeklinga  and  accidence-mongers  ape 
the  royal  prieathood  ?  .  .  .  Noble  aacrificera  !t  beggar 
kinga  1  .  .  .  prieata  without  prebenda  or  livinga  !*' 
All,  with  one  aeccord,  turned  againat  the  preaompto* 
oua  layman. 

It  waa,  however,  at  Lucerne,  that  the  bold  meaaure 
of  the  men  of  Einaidlen  waa  to  produce  the  greateat 
aenaation.  The  Diet  had  met  in  that  town,  and  from 
all  aidea  came  complainta  againat  the  over-iealoue 
preachers  who  obatructed  the  regubr  aale  of  Swiae 
blood  to  foreiffn  nationa.  On  the  23d  of  July,  IMHI* 
aa  Oawald  Myconioa  eat  at  dinner  in  hia  houae,  in 
company  with  the  canon,  Kilchmeyer,  and  aeveral  fa^ 
vourera  of  the  Gospel,  a  younff  lad,  aent  by  Zwingle^' 
came  to  the  door.^  He  waa  uie  bearer  of  the  two  fa- 
moua  petitiona  of  Einaidlen,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Zwingfe,  in  which  he  deaired  Oawald  to  circu- 
late them  in  Lucerne.  '*  My  advice  ia,**  added  the  Re- 
former, *'  that  it  ahould  be  done  quietly  and  gradually, 
rather  than  all  at  once,  for  we  need  to  learn  to  give 
op  everything,  even  our  wivea,  for  Chriat^a  aake." 

The  critical  moment  for  Lucerne  was  spproachmg ; 
the  bomb  had  fallen ;  the  ahell  waa  about  to  buret. 
The  frienda  read  the  petitiona,  **  May  God  bless  thk 
beginning  !"ll  exclaimed  Oawald,  raising  his  eves  to 
heaven.  He  then  added  :  **  This  prayer  ahoold,  from 
thia  moment,  be  the  conatant  burthen  of  our  hearta." 
The  petitions  were  forthwith  circulated,  perfaapa  more 
actively  than  Zwingle  desired.  Bat  the  moment  waa 
without  example.  Eleven  men,  the  elite  of  the  clergy, 

*  Da  lieis  die  Stubs  einen  groisen  Knall.  (Tiuslin  Beytr. 
iv.  S9.) 

t  Cam  inYslescaate  Baecko,  di^otatlonss,  Ino  verioajaib 
gia.   (Zw.  Xpp.SM.) 

X  £«tota  ergo  Oracnll  ao  Donatitta,  rsgale  saoeidoCinm 
.  .  .  (Zw.  EppSM.)  I>onatista,froinDonatus,tfaeaat]iorof 
the  Latin  gramnar  then  in  uie  in  the  sohools. 

ftVenit  puer, quern  miaisti,  inter  prandaadoB.  .  j ffliU. 

I'oaasocBpUiMtaiiat!   (Zw.  Epp.  p.  900.)  O 
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W  plM«d  tbmiMlfw  in  th»  hnUh ;  it  wit  rtquitite 
to  eolighun  men*8  minds,  lo  decide  Uie  waT«riog,  ind 
otry  with  them  the  eo-openUon  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Diet. 

Oswald,  in  the  midti  of  hir  exertiona,  did  not  forgot 
his  friend.  The  yoonff  messenger  had  told  of  the  at- 
tacks that  Zwingle  had  to  endure  from  the  monks  of 
Zurich.  *'  The  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  inTlnci- 
blo»"  wroto  Mycooius,  in  roply,  the  same  day.  "  Armed 
wiib  the  shield  of  the  holy  Scripturea,  you  have  over- 
€om«i  not  in  one  conflict  only,  or  in  two,  but  in  three, 
and  now  a  fourth  ia  commencing.  Hold  faat  thoae 
mighty  weapons,  whose  edge  is  huder  than  a  diamond. 
Ghriat  needs,  for  the  defence  of  those  who  are  hia,  no- 
thing but  hia  Word.  Yoor  conflicta  commmunicate  un- 
conquerable courage  to  all  yvho  have  devoted  them- 
selvea  to  Jesus  Clmst."* 

The  two  petitions  did  not  produce  the  effect  ex- 
pected from  them  in  Lucerne.  Some  men  of  piety  ap- 
proved them,  but  they  were  few  in  number.  Many, 
leering  to  compromise  themselves,  would  neither  com- 
mend nor  blame  them.t  Others  said,  **  Theae  people 
will  make  nothing  of  it."  The  prieata  murmured  againat 
them,  and  the  populace  broke  forth,  in  open  hoetility. 
The  paaaion  for  military  adventure  bad  again  ahown 
itaelf  in  Lucerne,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  Bicocca, 
and  nothing  but  war  waa  thoujght  of.^  Oswald,  who 
attentively  watched  these  varying  impreaaiona,  felt  bis 
iMolution  fail.  The  rei^  of  Ooapel  lifffat,  in  Lucerne 
and  Switzerland,  whichliia  bopea  had  dwelt  upon  with 
joy^  seemed  to  vaniah.  **  Our  countrymen  are  blind, 
aa  to  heavenly  thinga,'*  aaid  he,  fetching  a  deep  aigh, 
« there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the  Swiaa,  lor  the 
gjbryofChriat.'*? 

In  the  council  and  at  the  Diet,  ezaaperation  was  at 
ita  height.  The  pope,  Francot  England,  the  empire, 
were  sU  in  motion  round  Switzerlaiwl,  amce  the  defeat 
itf  Bicocca,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French,  under  com- 
mand of  Lautrec,  from  Lombardy.  "Waa  it  becauae 
the  political  interests  of  the  moment  were  not  suffici- 
ently complicated,  that  theae  eleven  men  must  bring 
forward  their  petjtiona,  thereby  adding  controversies  of 
religion  1  The  deputies  of  SSorich  alone  inclined  to 
favour  the  Gospel.  The  canon,  Xyloctect,  trembling 
fpr  the  safety  of  himaelf  and  hia  wife — ^for  he  had  mar- 
ried into  one*X)f  the  chief  familiea  of  the  neighbourhood 
—had,  with  tears,  declined  the  invitation  to  Einaidlen, 
to  aign  the  addreaa.  The  canon,  Kilchmeyer,  had 
evinced  more  courage,  and,  ere  long,  he  had  ne^  of 
it.  **  Sentence  ia  impending  over  me,*'  be  inrote,  on 
the  13th  of  Augoat,  to  Zwwgle.  **  I  await  it  with 
firmoeaa  .  .*'  As  he  was  writing,  the  officer  of  the 
council  entered  his  apartment,  and  delivered  him  a 
iVBUnQna  to  appear  on  the  following  morning.  II  "  If 
i  am  caat  into  prison,"  aaid  he,  continuing  hia  letter, 
**  1  daim  your  help ;  but  it  will  be  eaaier  to  transport 
a  rock  from  our  Alps,  than  to  move  me  as  much  as  a 
liand*a*breadth  from  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ."  Re- 
gard to  hia  family,  and  the  reaolution  that  had  been 
come  to,  that  the  atorm  should  be  directed  against  Os- 
wald, saved  the  csnon. 

Berthold  Haller  had  not  si^ed  the  petitiona,  per- 
hapa  becaoae  be  waa  not  a  Swiss  by  birth.  But,  with- 
ent  flinching,  he,  as  Zwingle  had  done,  expounded  the 
QoBpel  of  St.  Matthew.  A  great  crowd  thronged 
4)0  cathedral  church  of  Berne.    The  word  of  God 


.  •IiperaiaMas,<raiei,taChriatoJsaa  . .  .  (Ibid.  310.) 
f  fioni  qui  pauci  sunt,  commendant  libeUos  veclrosj  alil 

lea  landaat  neo  vitopersnt    (Ibid.) 
1  Bslli  furor  oceapat  omnia.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  910.) 
\  Nihil  Ob  id  apod  Helvetios  agendum  da  iianbaiqus 

GfcrlaUgloTiuipQMiiiitaagflre.    (IbU.) 
I  Tn  v«m>  andi.   H«odamaozibereBi,irnittprBOo,aBcn^ 

laiOmsinisras  . .  .  abid.SI8.> 


wroogfat  more  mightily  than  Manael*8  dfesMe  kmd 
done  on  the  people.  Haller  waa  aummoned  to  tbe 
townhall ;  the  people  eacorted  him  thither,  and  contiaued 
collected  in  the  great  square.  Opiniona  were  divided  in 
the  council  "  It  ia  a  matter  that  concerns  the  bi- 
shops," said  the  moat  influential  persons  ;  "  we  miwt 
hand  over  the  preacher  to  my  Lord  Bisliop  of  Lea- 
sanne."  Haller*a  frienda  were  alarmed  at  theae  wonioa 
and  aent  him  word  to  retire  with  all  possible  dcapetch. 
The  people  gathered  round,  and  bore  him  company  ; 
and  a  conaiderable  number  of  burghera  renmiaed  ia 
arma,  in  front  of  hia  dwelling,  ready  to  form  a  rampeit 
for  their  humble  paator,  with  their  bodies.  The  biahop 
and  council  drew  back,  at  the  aapect  of  this  bold  de- 
monstration, and  Haller  waa  aaved.  But  he  wae  not 
the  only  champion  of  truth  at  Berne.  Sebastian  Meyer 
refuted  the  Bishop  of  Constance^a  pastoral  letter,  end 
more  especially  the  charge  that  the  disciples  of  tlie 
Gospel  taught  a  new  doctrine,  and  that  the  ancient 
only  ia  the  true.  "  To  have  gone  wrong  for  a  tbeo- 
sand  yeara,"  aaid  he,  "  cannot  make  us  right  for  a  ain- 
gle  hour ;  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  heathen  to  continue  in  their  religion.  And  if  the 
most  ancient  doctrines  are  to  be  preferred,  then,  fifteen 
hundred  years  are  more  than  five  centuriea — and  the 
Gospel  is  more  ancient  than  the  decrees  of  the  popee."* 

At  this  time,  the  magistrates  of  Friburg  intercepted 
certain  letters,  addressed  to  Haller  and  Meyer,  by  a 
canon  of  Friburg,  named  John  Hollard,  a  native  of 
Orbe.  They  proceeded  to  throw  him  into  prison  , 
stripped  him  of  his  sppointment ;'  and  finally  baniahed 
him.  One  John  Vannius,  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral^ 
shortly  alter  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Geepd ; 
for,  in  this  war,  as  soon  aa  one  soldier  falh,  nnoiher 
atepa  forward  to  occupy  hia  place  in  the  ranka.  "  Hew 
ia  it  possible,"  aaked  Vannius,  **  that  the  muddy  water 
of  the  Tiber,  ahould  flow  aide  by  aide  with  the  pore 
stream  that  Luther  has  drawn  from  St.  Paurs  aource  r* 
But  the  choriater,  also,  had  his  mouth  shut.  "  Amon^r 
all  the  Swiaa,"  said  Myconius,  writing  to  Zwingle, 
there  are  hardly  any  more  averae  from  aoond  doGtnii» 
than  the  people  of  Friburg. "f 

There  waa,  nevertheless,  one  exception,  namely. 
Lucerne,  and  Myconiua  ezperiencod  this.  He  had  not 
signed  the  celebrated  petitiona ;  but  if  not  he,  hie  frienda 
did  so,  and  a  victim  waa  required.  The  ancient  liters 
atore  of  Greece  and  Rome,  thanks  to  his  efiorU,  wa* 
beginning  to  ahine  upon  Lucerne.  From  varioos  quar- 
tera,  people  resorted  thither,  to  hear  the  learned  pro. 
fessor ;  and  the  peacefully-disposed  listened  with  de- 
light, to  softer  sounds  than  those  of  halberds,  swords, 
and  coiraaaea,  which,  previona  to  thia  time,  bad.beei^ 
tho  only  aouods  in  tlut  warlike  city  Oawald  had  aa« 
crificed  everything  for  hia  country ,  he  had  quitted 
Zurich  and  Zwingle  ;  he  had  injured  his  health ;  hia- 
wife  waa  infirm,t  and  hia  son  of  tender  yeara-^ 
if  Lucerne  should  reject  him,  nowhere  could  he  hope 
for  an  asylum  !  But  these  consideraiiona  had  no  power 
over  the  mercileas  spirit  of  party,  and  the  things  that 
should  have  moved  them  to  compasaioni  ioflam^  their 
anger.  Hurtenstein,  burgomaster  of  Lucei^ne,  an  okl 
and  brave  soldier,  who  had  acquired  diatinction  in  the 
wars  of  Suabia  and  Burgundy,  urged  the  council  to 
dismiss  the  schoolmaster  from  his  post — sod  wished, 
together  with  the  master,  to  expel  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  his  preaching,  from  the  canton.  He  succeeded. 
On  leaving  >the  council,  in  which  it  had  been  decided 
to  dismiss  Myconius,  Hurtenstein  encountered  Ber^ 
goer,  the  Deputy  of  Zurich :  **  We  send  you  back 
your  schoolmaater,"  said  he,  ironically ;  **  get  ready  a 

•Bimial.  SamnLTi. 

t  Hoc  aadia  vix  aiioi  Mae  per  Helretaam,  qal  pq|iM  veUa* 

t  Ooitfux  inilnaa.'^(nH'l5i.)**LjOOglC 
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eoaifoitablelodgiDgibrhiai."  "WdwOlMllethiaiiie 
in  the  streeu,'**  iiuuolly  replied  thecoungooue  depaty. 
But  Berguer  promited  mora  iban  he  could  ponorm. 
The  words  dropped  by  ibe  baigomaster  were  too 
tme,  tod  they  were  soon  confirmed  to  the  ditireeeed 
Myconiiw.  He  is  deprived  of  bis  occupeiion^bsDish- 
ed : — end  the  only  crime  Uid  to  hie  charge  is  that  ho 
is  e  disciple  of  Luiber.f  He  turns  his  eyes  on  the 
light  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  nowhere  does  he  dis» 
cem  shelter.  He  beholds  himself,  and  his  wife  and  child 
o^weak  and  ailing*-clriveo  from  their  home — ^and  all 
around  him,  hia  country  rocked  by  a  violent,  tempest 
that  is  rendering  and  destroying  whatever  ventiires  to 
•tend  against  it—*'  Here,"  said  he  to  Zwiogle,  "  is 
your  poor  Mycontus^discharged  by  the  Council  of  Lo- 
cerne.l  Where  ahall  I  go  1  ...  I  kDO%v  not ...  . 
Aaaailed  as  you  yourself  are,  how  can  you  shelter  me  ? 
....  I  look,  therefore,  in  my  tribulation  to  God,  aa 
ay  only  hope.  Ever  abounding,  ever  merciful,  he 
anffers  none  who  make  their  prayer  to  Him  to  go  empty 
away.— May  he  supply  my  wants !" 

So  spake  Oswald. — He  waited  not  long  before  a 
I        word  of  consolation  came  to  him.    There  waa  one  man 
I        in  Switzerland  who  had  been  achooled  in  trials  of  faith. 
Zwinglfr  hastened  to  xuise  and  cheer  his  friend.     **  So 
I        mde  are  the  blowa  by  which  the  enemy  would  level 
I        God's  house,**  said  Zwingle,  **and  so^repeated  the 
I        Maaolts,  that  it  ia  no  longer  the  rains  descending,  and 
\        the  wind  blowing,  according  to  the  Lord's  pxediciioo, 
I        (Matt.  Tii.  87.)  but  bail  and  thunder  storm.{    If  I  did 
I        Bot  discern  the  Lord  keeping  the  vessel,  I  should  long 
since  have  let  go  the  helm ; — but  I  see  him  in  the  height 
of  the  tempest,  strengthening  the  cordage,  shifting  the 
yards,  apeadii^  the  sails,  nay,  more,  commanding  ihe 
Tttiy  winds.     Would  it  not  then  be  the  action  of  a  faint 
)|eiirt,  and  unworthy  of  a  man,  were  I  to  abandon  m^ 
poet  and  seek  in  flight  a  death  of  shame  1     I  commit 
myaelf  entirely  to  his  sovereign  goodness.    Let  him 
govern  all — let  him  remove  impedimenta — ^let  him  ap- 
pear or  delay,  hasten  or  suy — ^rend,  swallow  op,  or 
pimige  oe  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep ;  we  will  not 
lear.li    We  are  veseele  that  belong  to  Him.    He  can 
make  us  to  honour  or  to  dishonour,  according  to  his 
pleasQre!"     After  these  breathings  of  lively  faith, 
zwingle  continued : — **  My  advice  to  you  ia  to  present 
yourself  before  the  Council,  and  there  pronounce  a 
q>eech  worthy  of  Christ,  and  of  yourself— that  is  to 
eay,  aoited  to  melt  and  not  to  irritate  the  bearera. 
Deny  that  you  are  a  Lutheran,  but  profess  yourself  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.     Let  your  pupils  accompany 
you,  and  speak  for  you : — and  if  this  does  not  prevail, 
come  to  yuur  friend,  come  to  Zwingle,  and  look  upon 
OUT  city  as  your  own  hearth."  ' 

Oswald,  emboldened  by  theae  words,  followed  the 
noble  counsel,  of  the  Reformer;  but  all  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.  The  witness  for  truth  was  doomed  to 
quit  his  country,  and  they  of  Lucerne  were  so  active 
in  decrying  him,  that  everywhere  the  magistrates  op- 
posed the  offering  him  an  asylum :  **  Nothing  remains 
lor  me,*'  said  the  confessor  of  Jesus  Christ,  heart-bro- 
ken at  the  aspect  of  so  much  enmity,  **  but  to  beg  the 
support  of  my  miserable  existence  from  door  to  door."Y 
The  day  soon  arrived  when  the  friend  of  Zwingle,  and 
his  most  effective  fellow-labourer,  the  first  among  the 

*yeniat!  efficiemas  enim  ne.dormiendam  ait  «i  sub  dio 
([bid.  316.) 

t  Nil  esprobarunt  nisi  quod  tim  LotheFsnus.  (Zw.  Epp. 
p.ai«.) 

- 1  EspelUtor  ecce  miser  Myoonim  a  Senatu  Lucemaao. 
(Ibid.  31  A.) 

k  Neo  ventos  esie,  nee  imbrss,  sed  grandlnes  et  fUmina. 

qbid.ai7.) 

I  BMSt,  vshst,  festiael,  assnest.  a(M)elsKt,  motetur,  aecgat. 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  317.)     / 
^  f  Ostsstim  qiacxere  quod  sdam.    (Ibid.  946.) 


Swiae  who  Miiled  the  ofiuee  of  inativclor  in  ^ 

with  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  the  Reformer  of  Lucerne^ 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Helvetic  chuichi 
wss  compelled,  with  his  feeble  partner,  and  in  lent  child^ 
to  leave  that  ungrateful  city  where,  out  of  all  bis  family, 
only  one  of  hia  aieters  had  received  the  love  of  th« 
Ooepel.  He  passed  its  ancient  bridge.  He  cauffht 
sight  of  those  mountaine  which  seemed  lo  rise  from  tM 
bMOm  of  lake  Waldstetten  to  the  clouds.  The  csnone, 
Xyloctect  and  Kilchmeyer,  the  only  friends  the  Refoiw 
mation  could  aa  vet  number  among  his  coontryaaeDy 
followed  close  behind  him.  And  in  the  moment  when 
this  poor  msn,  in  company  with  the  helpless  sufferers 
dependant  upon  him  for  aupport,  turned  towards  the 
lake,  and,  aheddlng  tearafor  hia  infatuated  country,  beda 
adieu  to  the  aublime  natural  grandeur  of  his  birtb-plaea 
— the  Gcaptl  itself  departed  from  Lucerne,  and  theiv 
Rome  reijgna  unto  thie  day. 

The  Diet  itaelf,  then  sitting  at  Baden,  stimulated  by 
the  aeverity  reaorted  to  againat  Myconiua — irritated  by 
the  petitiooe  from  Einaidleo,  which,  being  printed  ana 
circulated,  produced  everywhere  a  atrong  aensation«-~ 
and  peraoaded  by  the  biehop  of  Constance,  who  uiged 
them  to  etrike  a  final  blow  at  their  innovators,  bad 
recourae  to  peraecution,  enjoined  the  authoritiea  of  the 
baillagee  to  *'give  information  againat  all,  whether 
prieete  or  laymen,  who  should  impugn  the  establiabed 
faith,*'  and  in  blind  haste  proceeded  to  arreat  the 
pseecher  who  happened  to  be  neareat,  namely,  Urbes 
Weias,  pastor  of  Fislispach  (who  had  before  this  been 
releaeed  on  bail)  and  sent  him  to  Constance,  to  the 
Biahop,  who  kept  him*  a  long  while  in  confinement. 
*'  In  this  manner,"  aays  BuUinger's  Chronicle,  **  began 
the  confederate  atates'  persecution  of  the  Qospel,  and 
all  thia  happened  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,^  who 
in  all  agea  have  dragged  Jesus  Christ  before  the  judg- 
ment seau of  Heiodend  Pilate."* 

Zwingle  was  not  deetined  to  escape  trial — and  ho 
waa  at  thia  time  wounded  in  the  tenoereat  poinL  A 
rumour  of  hia  doctrine  and  hia  strugglee  had  paased  thfr 
Santia,  penetrated  the  Tockenburg,  and  reached  the 
*  it  of  Wildhaua.    The  family  of  herdamen  from 


which  he  aprang,  were  deeply  moved  by  what  they 
heard,  Of  Z wingle'a  five  brothers  some  had  not  ceaaea 
to  follow  their  mountain  occupationa ;  while  others,  to 
the  great  grief  of  their  brother,  had  at  times  taken  up 
arms,  left  their  flocks,  and  served  foreign  princes.  All 
were  in  consternation  at  the  reporta  brought  to  their 
chelate.  In  imagination  they  beheld  their  brother  seized, 
dragged  before  bis  bishop  at  Constance,  and  a  pile  of 
faggota  lighted  for  his  destruction,  on  the  spot  where 
John  Hflss  had  perished.  The  high-spinted  sbepherde 
could  ill  brook  the  thought  of  beinff  called  the  brothere 
of  a  heretic.  They  wrote  to  Ulric,  communicating 
their 'diatrese  and  alarm:  Zwingle  anawered  them: 
**  Ae  long  aa  God  ahall  enable  me,  I  will  perform  the 
tsak  that  he  baa  assigned  me,  without  fearing  the  world 
and  ita  proud  tyrants.  I  know  all  that  may  befall  me. 
There  is  no  danger,  no  evil,  that  I  have  not  long  and 
carefully  coneidered.  My  strength  is  weakness  itself, 
and  I  know  the  power  of  my  enemies ;  bat  I  likewise 
know  that  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  that 
strenfftheneth  me.  Were  I  to  hold  my  peace,  another 
would  bo  raiaed  up  and  constrained  to  do  what  Qod  ia 
doing  by  my  means — while  I  should  be  judged  by  God ! 
0,  my  dear  brethren,  banish  far  from  your  thoughts  aU 
these  apprebenaions.  If  I  have  a  fear  it  is  that  I  have 
been  more  gentle  and  tractable  than  auits  the  times  wa 
live  in.t    •What  ahame,'  say  you,  *  will  fall  upon  all 

•  Ufa  snttifftmi  der  eelitliok«B,  Die  xu  aUen  ZytsB,  Cris 
tmaPilskeimdHarodiviiisfeellan.    (Bi8C.) 

t  Plus  enia  sMtw  neibrte  lenior  mitiovquefoerim.  (De 
semper  cssta  Tixgtoe  Maria,  2w.  0pp.  i.  101) 
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ovr  fiunly,  if  yos  an  bnntt  «r  « tny  ^Ammwf  pel  to 
dealh  V*  O,  my  belorvd  bndiraii,  the  Gospel  derivM 
iiroiii  the  blood  of  Chiitt  tbU  woodioot  fwoporty,  thet 
the  fiereeet  penecotionsi  far  from  arreatiag  iu  progrese, 
do  bat  hasten  iu  triumph !  They  akme  aie  faithfoi 
aoldiers  of  Christ  who  are  not  afraid  to  bear  in  their 
own  bodies  the  wounds  of  their  Master.  Ail  my  eflbits 
hsTO  no  other  end  than  to  make  known  to  men  the 
treaanrea  of  blessedness  that  Christ  has  parehased  for 
na ;  that  all  men  may  torn  to  the  Fatheri  through  the 
deeth  of  his  Son.    if  this  doctrine  should  offend  you, 

Q  anger  cannot  atop  my  teatimony.  Yon  are  my 
ers,  yea,  mr  own  brothera,  aona  of  my  fether,  who 
have  hong  on  the  same  breaata  ...  but  if  yon  were 
not  my  brethren  in  Christ,  and  in  the  work  of  faith, 
then  would  my  grief  be  so  overpowering  that  nothing 
would  exceed  it.  Farewell.  I  will  oefer  ceaae  to  be 
your  attached  brother,  if  you  will  not  ceaae  to  be  the 
biethren  of  Jesus  Christ."t 

The  confederated  Swiss  seemed  to  rise  aa  one  man 
against  the  Gospel.  The  petitions  from  Einsidlon  had 
been  the  signal  of  that  movement  Zwingle,  affected 
et  the  fate  of  his  beloved  Myconios,  saw,  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Enemies  within 
and  without  the  city— •  man*a  foes,  *  those  of  his  own 
house,'  furious  opposition  from  monks  and  priests— 
etrong  measures  of  repression  by  the  Diet,  and  Coun- 
cila — riotoua,  perhape  murderous  assautta,  from  parti- 
aans  of  the  foreign  aerviee^the  upper  valtoys  of  Swit- 

'  Bi  ▼«!  ignis  Tsl  alio  quodsm  snppUoli  gsnsrs  toUaris  e 
idio.    (Ibid.) 

t  Frster  Tester  germsnus  nuaansm,  dssinsm,  si 
flratrsi  Ckriiti  sms  perreseritla.    (Zw.  0pp.  L  107.) 


terland,  the  cradleof  the  ConfodetatiiB,  I 

phalanzee  of  invincible  aoldiers,  to  reinauie  Rooie,  mb^ 


quench  the  naacent  revival  of  fiuth  at  the  risk  of  ibeitf, 
livee  !    Such  was  the  prospect  the  prophetie  mhid  oi 
the  Reformer  beheld  with  trembling.     And  whmt  d 
prospect !  was  indeed  this  revival  to  becraebed  in  iliJ 
verv  beginmn|(1    Then  it  waa  that  Zwiqgle,  niizioQd 
ano  troubled  m  mind,  spread  before  his  God  ttm  deepl{ 
anguish  of  his  soul.    **  O  Jesus,*'  he  exclaimed,  '*  thoa^ 
aeeat  how  the  wicked  and  the  blasphemer  stun  thf^ 
people's  ears  with  their  clamours.*     Thoo  know  eat 
hdw  from  my  youth  up  I  have  abhorred  controvert,* 
and  vet,  against  my  will,  thou  hast  never  eemated  to' 
impel  me  to  the  conflict.    Therefore,  do  I  call  upon 
Thee  with  confidence  to  finish  whst  thoo  hast  ba|^n  !  ' 
If  in  anything  I  have  boilded  unwisely,  let  thy  hnnd  of  * 
power  caet  it  down,    If  I  have  laid  any  other  founds 
lion  beaide  Thee,  let  thy  mighty  arm  overturn  iLf    O 
thou  vine  full  of  all  sweetness  to  whom  the  Father  i» 
the  husbandman— «nd  we  are  branches,  abendon  not 
thy  suckers.!    Hast  thou  not  promised  to  be  wiiJh.  ue 
unto  the  end  of  the  worid  V 
It  wsa  on  the  SSd  of  August,  16»,  that  Uhic  Zwis- 

51e,  the  Swiss  Reformer,  beholding  the  tbouder-cloed 
escending  from  the  mountains  on  the  frail  bark  of  the 
Faith,  thus  poured  forth  to  God  the  troublee  and  desires 
of  his  soul. 

*  yid«ssBi]B,|iiisriBeJ«se,  aurss  aomm  sspiss  eoM  asm. 
iarimis  susiuToiubai,  srcophantis,  locxioaibus . . .  (Ibid.  in. 
74.^ 

8i  fbndsmsatOBi  sUud  prwter  tsjecero,  demoUsrIs !    (Ibid. 


74.) 
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BOOK  IX. 


It  wss  now  four  yeara  aince  the  Church  had  heard 
egain  proclaimed  a  truth  which  had  formeed  part  of 
her  earliest  teaching.  The  miffhty  word  of  a  aalva- 
tion  by  Gracet  once  *  fully  preached'  throughout  Asia, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  by  Paul  ^nd  his  companions,  and 
discpvered  many  ages  sftor,  u  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
bv  a  monk  of  Wittemberff,  had  resounded  from  the 
plains  of  Saxony,  as  far  as  Italy,  France,  and  England ; 
and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Swiuerland  had  echoed  its 
inspiring  accents.  The  springs  of  truth,  liberty,  and 
life  were  sgaiflT  opened :  multitudes  had  drunk  glsdlj 
of  the  waters  ;  but  those  who  had  freely  partaken  of 
them  had  retained  the  same  external  appearsnce,  and 
while  all  vfitkin  waa  new,  every  thing  wUlunU  remain- 
ed unchanged. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  and  its 
discipline  had  undergone  no  alteration.  In  Saxony, 
even  at  Wittemberff,  and  wherover  the  new  opinions 
had  sproad,  the  papal  ceromoniee  held  on  their  accus- 
tomed course  ;  the  priest  before  the  altar  offering  the 
host  to  God  was  believed  to  efiect  a  mysterious  tran- 
aubslantiation  ;  friars  and  nuns  continued  to  present 
themselves  at  the  convents  to  tsko  upon  them  the 
monastic  vows ;  pastors  lived  single  ;  religious  bro- 
4herfaooda  herded  together ;  pilgrimages  were  underta- 
ken ;  the  faithful  suspended  their  motive  offerings  on 
the  pillars  of  the  chapels ;  and  all  the  accustomed 
ceremonies,  down  to  the  minutest  obaervanees,  were 
celehmted  sa  before.    A  voice  had  been  heard  in  the 


world,  but  aa  yet  it  waa  not  embodied  forth  in  action. 
The  language  of  the  priest  accordingly  presented  the 
most  striking  contraat  with  bis  ministrations.  From 
bis  pulpit  1m  might  be  heard  to  thunder  againat  tho 
mass  as  idolatrous,  and  then  he  might  be  aeon  to  come 
down  to  the  alur,  and  go  scrupulously  through  the 
prescribed  form  of  the  service.  On  every  side,  the 
recently  recovered  Gospel  sounded  in  the  midst  of  the 
ancient  rites.  The  officiating  priest  himself  waa  un- 
conscious of  his  inconsistency,  and  the  populace,  who 
listened  with  avidity  to  the  bold  discourses  of  the  new 
preachers,  continued  devoutly  observant  of  their  long- 
eatablished  customs,  aa  though  they  never  were  to 
abandon  them.  All  things  continued  unchanged  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  in  the  social  cirole,  aa  in  the 
house  of  God.  A  new  faith  waa  abroad,  but  new 
works  were  not  yet  seen.  The  vernal  sun  had  risen,  but 
winter  still  bound  the  earth  ;  neither  flower,  nor  leaf, 
nor  any  sign  of  vegetation  was  visible.  But  this  aspect 
of  things  was  deceptive :  a  vigorous  ssp  wss  secretly 
circulating  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  about  to 
change  tin  face  of  the  world. 

To  thia  wisely -ordered  progress,  the  Reformation 
may  be  indebted  for  its  triumphs.  Every  revolution 
should  be  wrought  out  in  men*s  minds  before  it  takes 
the  abape  of  action.  The  contrast  we  have  remarked 
did  not  at  firat  fix  Luther*a  attention.  He  aeemed  to 
expect  that  while  men  received  his  writiugs  with  en- 
thustaam,  theyahoold  continue  devout  observen  of  the 
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coiTOptMNM  Ihoie  wriUiigt  eiposed.  One  tnigbt  be 
templMl  to  belMve  tbtt  be  had  planned  his  coane  be- 
ibreband,  and  was  retoWed  to  change  the  opinions  of 
men  befofo  he  Tedtared  to  remooei  their  forms  of 
worship.  But  this  would  be  ascribing  to  Luther  a 
wisdom,  the  honoor  of  which  is  due  to  a  higher  Intel- 
ligence. He  was  the  appointed  instrument  for  a  pur- 
poee  he  had  no  power  to  conceive.  At  a  later  period 
he  could  diecem  and  comprehend  these  things,  but  he 
did  not  devise  or  arrange  them.-  God  led  the  way  : 
the  pert  assigned  to  Luther  was  to  follow. 

If  Luther  hsd  begun  by  external  reformation— if 
he  had  followed  op  his  words  by  an  attempt  to  abo- 
lish monastic  vows,  the  mass,  confession,  the  pre- 
ecribed  form  of  worship— assuredly  he  would  have 
encountered  the  meet  formidable  resistance.  Man- 
kind need  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  great 
changes.  But  Lnther  was  not  the  imprudent  and 
daring  innovator  that  some  historians*  have  depict- 
ed. The  people,  seeing  no  change  in  their  daily 
^levotions,  followed  undoubtingly  &elr  new  leader, 
wondering  at  the  assaults  direct  sgainst  a  man  who 
left  unqueetioned  their  mass,  their  besds,  and  their 
confessor ;  and  disposed  to  ascribe  such  enmity  to  the 
petty  jealousy  of  secret  rivals,  or  to  the  hard  injustice 
of  powerful  enemies.  And  yet  the  opinions  that  Lu- 
ther put  forth,  fermented  in  the  minds  of  men,  mould- 
ed their  thoughts,  and  so  undermined  the  strong  bold 
of  prejudice,  that  it  ere  long  fell  without  beine  attack- 
ed. Such  influence  is,  indeed,  gradual.  Opinions 
make  their  silent  progress,  like  the  waters  which  trickle 
behind  our  rocks,  and  loosen  them  from  the  moun- 
tains on  which  they  rest :  suddenly  the  hidden  opera- 
tion is  revealed,  and  a  sinsle  day  suffices  to  lay  bare 
the  work  of  years,  if  not  of  centuries. 

A  new  era  had  dawned  upon  the  Refo^pnation  :  al- 
ceadv  truth  wss  recovered  m  its  teachins ;  hencefor- 
ward the  teaching  of  the  truth  in  the  Church  and  in 
•ociety.  The  agiution  was  too  great  to  allow  of  men's 
minds  remaining  at  their  then  pomt  of  attainment ;  on 
the  general  faith  in  the  dogmas  so  extensively  under- 
mined, customs  had  been  established  which  now  began 
to  be  disregarded,  and  were  destined  with  them  to 
pass  away. 

There  was  a  coursge  and  vitality  in  that  age,  which 
prevented  its  continomg  silent  in  presence  of  proved 
error.  The  sacraments,  public  worship,  the  hierarchv, 
▼ows,  constitutions!  forms,  domestic  and  public  life, 
all  were  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  modification.  The 
bark,  slowly  and  laboriously  constructed,  wss  on  the 
point  of  being  lowered  from  the  stocks,  and  launched 
on  the  open  sea.  It  is  for  us  to  follow  its  progress 
through  many  shoals. 

The  captivity  of  Luther  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
separates  these  two  periods.  That  Divine  Providence, 
which  was  about  to  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Refor- 
mation, bad  prepared  the  means  of  its  progress,  by 
leading  apart  into  profound  seclusion,  the  man  chosen 
to  effect  It.  For  a  while,  the  work  was  as  much  lost 
sight  of  as  the  instrument  of  it :  but  the  seed  must  be 
committed  to  the  earth,  if  it  is  to  bring  forth  fruit ; 
and  from  this  captivity,  which  might  have  seem^  to 
close  the  Reformer's  career,  the  Reformation  was  des- 
tined to  go  forth  to  new  conquests,  and  spread  rapid- 
ly thTOogh  the  world. 

Until  tbw  period,  the  Reformation  had  indeed  cen- 
tered in  the  person  of  Luther.  His  appearance  be- 
fore the  Diet  of  Worms  was  unquestionably  the  su- 
blimest  hour  of  bis  life.  His  character  at  that  time 
eeeroed  almost  without  a  blemish  ;  and  this  it  is  that 
has  led  some  to  the  remark,  that  if  God,  who  hid  the  Re- 
ftmer  lor  ten  months  within  the  wslb  of  the  castlo  of 
*  Hame,  fcc. 


Wartbmg,  had  at  that  moment  forever  removed  hi« 
from  the  eyes  of  men,  his  end  would  have  reeembled 
an  apotbeoeis.  But  God  designs  no  apotheosis  for 
His  servants,  and  Luther  was  preserved  to  the  Church, 
that  in  him,  and  hy  his  errors,  the  Church  might  learn 
that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  rest  only  on  the 
word  of  God.  He  was  hurried  away  and  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  stage  on  which  the  great  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  wss  going  on.  The  truth 
which  he  had  for  four  years  so  energetically  proclaim- 
od,*continued  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Christendom  *, 
and  the  work  of  which  he  had  been  the  weak  instru- 
ment, bore  thenceforward  the  impress,  not  of  man — 
but  of  God  himself. 

All  Germany  was  moved  by  the  news  of  Luther's 
captivity.  Rumours,  the  most  contradictoiy,  were 
circulated  in  the  provinces.  Men*s  minds  were  more 
agitated  bj  the  abaence  of  the  Reformer,  than  they 
could  possibly  have  been  by  his  presence.  On  one  side 
it  was  affirmed  that  some  of  his  friends,  passins  from 
the  French  territory,  hsd  carried  him  off,  and  lodged 
him  in  safety  beyond  the  Rhine.*  In  another  place, 
it  was  ssid  thst  aasassins  hsd  taken  his  life.  Even 
in  the  smsllest  villages,  inquiries  were  heard  concern- 
ing Luther.  Travellers  were  questioned,  snd  groups 
of  the  curious  assembled  in  the  market  places.  Some- 
times a  stranffer,  passing  through,  recounted  how  the 
Reformer  hsd  been  carried  off ;  depicting  the  brutal 
horsemen  hsstil^  tieing  their  prisoner*s  hands  behind 
him,  drsgging  him  after  them  on  foot,  till  his  strength 
was  spent,  and  deaf  to  his  cries,  though  the  blood 
forced  its  wray  from  his  fingers,  t  His  body,  said  some, 
has  been  seen  pierced  through  and  throoffh.l  Such 
narratives  drew  forth  exclamstions  of  griefand  horror. 
Never  more  ahall  wo  behold  him  !*  said  the  gathered 
crowds  ;  *  never  sgain  ahall  we  hear  that  bold  man 
whose  voice  stirred  the  depths  of  our  hearts  f  *  Luther's 
partisans,  moved  with  indignation,  swore  to  avenge 
hia  death.    Women  and  chfldren,  men  of  peace,  and 

ed  people,  foreboded  new  disturbancee.  The  alarm 
of  the  Romish  party  was  altogether  unexampled.  Tho 
priests  and  friars  who  had  been  at  first  unable  to  eon* 
ceal  their  joy,  believing  their  own  triumph  secured  by 
the  death  of  one  man,  and  had  carried  themselves 
haughtily,  would  now  willinffly  have  hid  themaelvea 
from  the  threatening  anger  of  the  populace. ^  Theee 
who  had  given  free  vent  to  their  rage,  so  long  as  Lu- 
ther wss  St  large,  now  trembled  with  alarm,  though 
Luther  was  in  captivity.il  Aleander,  especially,  was 
as  if  thunderstruejt.  '*  The  only  way  of  extricating 
ourselves,**  wrote  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Mentz,  **  is  to  light  our  torches,  and  go  search- 
ing throuffh  the  earth  for  Luther,  till  we  can  restore 
him  to  £e  nation  that  will  have  him."i'  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  pallid  ghost  of  the  Relor* 
mer,  drsgging  his  chain,  was  spreading  terror  around, 
and  calling  for  vengeance.  Luther's  death,  it  was 
predicted,  would  ocq^ion  the  effusion  of  torrents  of 
human  blood.** 

Nowhere  was  thsre  a  stronger  feeling  displsyed  than 
in  Worms  itself.    Bold  remonstrances  were  heard  both 

*  Bio ....  inTsleseit  opinio,  m»  ssie  ab  aaiois  csptame 
Francis  miMis.     (L.  £pp.  ii.  6.) 

t  Et  iter  feitinsntM  carta  eqait  es  iptam  pedettrem  r^itim 
tsctan  misse  at  MBgnis  e  digtis  enunpeiel.  (Cocblaas,  p, 
a».) 

t  Fait  qui  testatat  sit  ritaa  a  to  Lntheri  oadavsr  traasfe^ 
iom (PaUSTicini  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  L  p.  133) 

§  Molemfvulgitimninentii  fern  non  possont  (L.  Epp.  fl. 
p.  U.) 

II  Qui  me  libero  inisnierant  nuno  as  captivo  ita  tarmidamk 
at  ineipisnt  mitigaro.    (Ibid.) 

T  Nos  Titam  vix  redeniptarM,  nisi  acee&ds  caadellt  nndifoe 
earn  roqairamas.     (L.  Bpp.  iL  p.  1S.1 

**  OerbeU  Ep.in  M.  1  C.  Hsokellaais.  Lindnsr,  L* 
Loth.  p.  344 
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from  nobles  and  people.  Ulric  Hiitten  and  Hermann 
Bttach  filled  the  air  with  their  plaintive  lamentations 
and  calls  to  war  Loud  accusations  were  brought 
against  Charles  V.  and  the  Nuncios.  The  entire  na- 
tion had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monk  whose  ener- 
gf  of  faith  had  made  him  its  leader. 

At  Wittemberg,  his  colleagoea  and  friends,  and  es- 
pecially Melsncthon,  were  at  first  lost  in  sadness. 
Luther  had  been  the  means  of  communicating  to  the 
young  student  the  treasures  of  that  divine  knowledge 
which  from  that  honr  had  taken  poasesaion  of  his  wl^e 
tool.  It  waa  Luther  who  had  given  aubstance  and  life 
to  that  intellectual  culture  which  Melancthon  brought 
with  him  to  Wittemberg.  The  depth  of  the  Reform- 
er's doctrine  had  impressed  the  young  Grecian,  and 
his  bold  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  unchanging 
Word  againat  human  traditions  had  called  forth  bis 
^nthuaiasm.  He  had  aasoeiated  himself  with  him  in 
bis  labours,  and  taking  up  the  pen,  with  that  finished 
style  which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  study  of  ancient 
literature,  he  had  made  the  authority  of  Fathers  and 
of  Councils  to  bend  before  the  sovereignty  of  God*s 
Word. 

The  prompt  decision  that  Luther  displayed  in  the 
trying  occasions  of  life,  Melancthon  manifested  in  his 
porauit  of  learning.  Never  were  two  men  more  strong- 
ly marked  with  diversity  and  agreement.  **  Scripture," 
■aid  Melancthon,  *' satisfies  the  soul  with  holy  and 
wondrous  delight— it  is  a  heavenly  ambroaia ! "«  **  The 
word  of  God,"  exclaimed  Luther,  *'  is  a  sword — an 
instroment  of  wsr  and  destruction — it  falls  on  the 
children  of  Ephraim  like  the  lioneas  that  darts  from 
the  forest."  Thus  one  saw  in  Scripture  chiefly  its 
power  to  comfort;  and  the  other,  a  mighty  energy 
opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  world.  But  to  both 
it  was  the  sublimest  of  themes.  In  so  far,  there  was  a 
perfect  agreement  in  their  judgment.  **  Melancthon," 
observed  Luther,  **  is  a  miracle  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  know  him.  He  is  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of 
Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  all  their  "  fool- 
ishness, and  he  knows  Christ  as  the  rock.  That  young 
Grecian  goes  beyond  me  even  in  divine  learning — he 
will  do  yon  more  good  than  many  Luthers  !"  And  he 
went  on  to  say  he  was  readv  to  give  op  an  opinion  if 
Philio  disapproved  iL  Melancthon,  on  his  part,  full 
•f  admiration  for  Luther^s  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
ranked  him  far  above  the  Fathera.  He  took  pleasure 
in  ezausing  the  jesting  which  Luther  was  reproached 
for  resorting  to,  and  woukl,  on  sochoccaaions,  compare 
him  to  an  earthen  vase  which  holds  a  precious  treaaore 
in  an  unsiflhtly  yessel.  "  I  would  be  careful  how  I 
blame  him,"'  said  he.f 

But  behold  the  two  friends  eo  intimately  united  in 
aflection,  now  parted  one  from  the  other.  Tho  two 
fellow-soldiers  no  longer  march  side  by  side  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Church.  Luther  is  absent— and  lost  perhaps 
for  ever  !  The  conatomalion  at  Wittombeig  was  ex- 
treme :  as  that  of  an  army,  gloomy  and  dejected,  at 
sight  of  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Ihe  general  who  was 
leading  it  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  news  arrived  of  a  more  cheering  character. 
**  Our  well  beloved  father  still  lives,"t  exclaimed  Phi- 
lip, exultingly,  •*  Uke  courage  and  sund  firm."  But 
ere  long  melancholy  prognostications  returned.  Lu- 
ther was  indeed  living[,  but  in  ck>se  imprisonment. 
The  edict  of  Worms,  with  its  menacing  proscriptions,^ 
was  circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  empire, 

*  Mirabflis  In  lit  volnptas,  immo  smbrasiaqu^dsm  coBlettis. 
<GoTp.  Ref.  i.  198.) 

t  Spiiitam  Martini  noUm  temere  in  hac  csnsft  interpeUare. 
(IUd.p.9Il.) 

t  Pater  noster  eharissimna  vivlt.    (Ibid.  p.  8800 

^Diottorparariprotcripttohorranda.    (Corp.  Bet  i  p.  SeO.) 


and  even  in  the  Tyrolese  moontaina.*  Waa  not  thm 
Reformation  on  the  verv  eve  of  destruction  by  tho  iron 
hand  im|)endiDg  ovor  it  i  The  gentle  spirit  of  Molanc- 
thon  recoiled  with, a  thrill  of  horror. 

But  above  tho  hand  of  man*s  power,  a  mightier  haxA 
was  making  itself  felt,  and  God  was  rendering  power- 
less that  £eaded  edict  The  German  princes,  who 
had  long  aougbt  occasion  to  reduce  tho  authority  which 
Rome  exercised  in  the  empire,  took  alarm  at  the  alii 
ance  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  lest  it  should 
work  the  ruin  of«  their  liberty.  Whilst,  thareforOk 
Charles,  in  journeying  in  the  Low  Countries,  niigbt 
see  with  a  smile  of  irony  the  bonfires  in  which  flatter- 
ers and  fanatica  consumed  the  writings  of  Luther  in 
the  public  aquarea — those  writings  were  read  in  Ger- 
many with  continually  increasing  eagerness,  and  nu- 
merous pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  ReformaLioc  evciy 
day  attacked  the  papal  authority. 

The  Nuncios  could  not  control  themselves  wb«n 
they  found  that  the  edict,  which  it  bad  cost  them  eo 
much  to  obtain,  produced  so  feeble  an  effecL  *'  The 
ink  of  the  aignature,"  said  they,  "has  scarcely  had 
time  to  dry,  when,  behold,  on  all  sides,  the  ioiperial 
decree  ie  torn  to  pieces."  The  populace  were  moie 
and  more  won  to  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who,  without  heeding  the  thunderboUa  of  Cbarlea  and 
of  the  Pope,  had  made  confesaion  of  hia  faith  with  the 
courage  of  a  martyr.  It  waa  said,  *'  Haa  he  not  offer* 
ed  to  retract  if  refuted,  and  no  one  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  undertake  to  refute  him.  Does  not  that  show 
that  he  has  spoken  the  troth  1"  Thus  it  was  that  the 
first  emotions  of  fear  were  followed  at  Wittenberg 
and  throughout  the  empire  by  a  movement  of  enthoai- 
aam.  Even  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  beholding  the 
burst  of  national  sympathy,  durst  not  give  peimisatoa 
to  the  cordeliers  to  preach  against  the  Reformer.  The 
University,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  yield 
to  the  atorm,  raised  iu  head.  The  new  doctrines  had 
taken  too  deep  root  to  suffer  by  Luther's  abeeoce,  and 
the  halla  of  the  academies  wore  crowded  with  aoditocs-t 

Meanwhile,  the  Knight  George,  for  thia  was  the 
name  of  Luther,  so  long  as  he  was  in  theWartburg,  waa 
living  solitary  and  unknown.  "  If  you  were  to  see 
me,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  **  truly  you  would  take 
me  for  a  knight ;  even  you  would  scarcely  know  me 
again. "t  Luther,  on  hia  arrival,  passed  a  short  time 
in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure  which  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  him.  He  was  at  large  within  the  lortreas  ; 
but  be  was  not  permitted  to  pass  outside  it.^  All  hie 
wishes  were  complied  with,  and  he  had  never  been 
better  treated. II  Many  were  the  thoughts  that  occa- 
pied  his  mind,  but  none  of  them  had  power  to  disturb 
him.  By  turns  he  looked  down  upon  the  foieate  that 
surrounded  him,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven — 
** Strange  captivity  !"  he  exclaimed — "a  priaoner  by 
consent,  and  yet  againat  my  will."ir  *'  Pray  for  ae," 
be  wrote  to  Spalaiin  : — '*  I  want  nothing  save  youx 
prayers :  don't  disturb  me  by  what  is  ssid  or  thought  of  • 
me  in  the  world.  At  last  I  am  quiet."**  ThisTetter* 
like  many  of  that  period,  is  dated  from  the  istand  of 
Patmoa.    Luther  compared  the  Wartburg  to  the  ialand 

*Dicimtar  signatie  charts  proscriptionis  bis  mills  laiessi 
quoque  ad  Insbruck.     (Ibid.) 

t  Scholactici  quorum  supra  milUaibi  tune  fnemnt.  (8pe> 
latlol  Annales,  1591,  October.) 

t  Equitem  viderec  ac  ipse  rix  a^oiee|M.  (L.  Spp.  iL  11.) 

h  Nunc  sum  hie  otioaut,  licut  inter  captiroa  Ubsr.  COui, 
p.  3, 19  May.) 

p  Quanquam  et  hllariter  et  Ubcnter  omnia  milil  minlstiet 
(Ibid  p.  IS.  15  August) 

f  Ego  mirabilii  captivui  qui  et  volans  ot  nolens  hie  sedeo 
(L.Epp.ii.p.4, 13May.) 

**  Tu  fhout  pro  me  ores :  hacnntraofpasmibiest    Qeie 
quid  de  me  At  in  publico,  nihil  BMsror ;  cfo  ia  qmi#e  ' 
(L.  £pp  tt.  p.  4,  to  Jane,  lAU.) 


A  SAFE  SOUTDDE— LETTER  TO  MELANCTHON. 


ed«bfat0d  at  the  aeene  of  the  iNuuahmrat  of  St.  John 
hf  the  empeior  Domititn. 

After  the  stirring  contest  thtt  bed  egitated  bis  sool, 
.  the  Reformer  emoyed  repbse  in  the  heert  of  the  gioomy 
forests  of  Thuringen.  There  be  studied  evengelieal 
troth — ^Dot  for  diapdtetion,  but  as  the  means  of  regene* 
ntiOB  and  of  life.  The  Reformation,  in  its  beginning, 
wee  of  necessity  polemic— other  circumstances  re- 
OQired  new  kbonrs.  After  eradicating  with  the  hoe  the 
uorae  end  brambles,  the  time  wae  arrived  for  peace- 
•Mr  sowing  the  word  of  God  in  men*s  hearts.  If  Luther 
lied  been  all  bis  life  called  to  we^  conflicts — ^he  would 
not  beye  effected  a  lasting  work  m  the  Church.  By  his 
ceptiTity  be  escaped  a  dangec  which  might  hare  ruined 
the  eeoeeof  the  Reformation — that  of  always  attacking 
end  demolishing,  wKhoot  ever  defending  or  building  op. 

Tbie  secluded  retreat  had  one  effect  perhaps  still 
more  beneficial.  Lifted  by  his  nation  like  one  raised 
ifon  e  ehield,  he  was  but  a  hand's  breadth  from  the 
tihyw  beyond,  and  the  least  degree  of  intoxication 
night  have  precipitated  him  headlong.  Some  of  the 
foremost  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
«e  well  as  in  Switzerland,  had  made  shipwreck  on  the 
•ImmIs  of  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism.  Lotber  was 
e  man  very  eobiect  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature  ; 
end,  as  it  was,  ne  did  not  entirely  e8«;ape  these  beset- 
ting dsbgers.  Mesnwhile,  the  hand  of^  the  Almiffbty, 
for  e~ while  pieserved  him  from  tbem,  by  suddenly  re- 
moiAng  him  from  the  intoxication  of  success,  and 
plunging  him  in  the  depth  of  a  retirement  unknown  to 
the  world !  There  bis  soul  gathered  op  itself  to  God 
— there  It  was  again  tempered  by  adTorsity — his  suf- 
feringe,  his  humiliation,  obliged  him  to  walk,  at  least 
for  1  time,  with  the  humble— and  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  life  thenceforward  developea  themeelTes  in 
hie  sou)  with  fresh  energy  end  freedom. 

Lutber*s  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Seated  in  solitude  on  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  he 
peesed  whole  days  lost  in  meditation.  At  times,  the 
Church  rose  before  his  vision,  and  spread  out  all  her 
wretchedness;*  at  other  times,  lifting  bis  eyes  to 
lieeven,  he  would  say,  **  Canst  Thou  have  nnade  all 
men  in  vain  T**  Then  letting  go  his  confidence,  be 
would  add,  dejectedly,  ■*  Alas  !  there  is  no  one  in  this 
dosing  day  of  wrath  to  stand  as  a  wall  before  the 
Lord,  and  saye  Isrsel  V* 

Then  recurring  to  his  own  lot,  he  dreaded  being 
eherged  with  haying  deserted  the  field  of  battle  ;t  the 
thought  wae  insupportable.  **  Rather,'*  exclaimed  he, 
^<  would  I  be  stretched  on  burning  coals  than  stagnate 
here  half  dead."t  Transported  in  thought  to  Worms 
Wtttemberg— into  the  midst  of  his  adyersaries 


— ^he  regretted  that,  yielding  tobia  friends*  entreaties, 
lie  bed  withdrawn  himself  from  the  world.^  **Ah," 
eeid  be,  **  nothing  on  esrth  do  I  more  deeire  than  to 
lace  my  eroe)  enemiea.*MI 

Some  gentler  thoughts,  however,  brought  e  truce 
to  such  complainings.  Luther's  state  of  mind  waa 
net  ell  tempest ;  his  agitated  spirit  recovered  et  times 
a  degree  of  calm  and  comfort.  Next  to  the  assurance 
of  the  Divine  protection,  one  thing  consoled  him  in 
bis  grief — it  was  the  recollection  of  Melancthon.  **  If 
I  perish,"  he  wrote,  '**  the  Gospel  will  lose  nothing^ — 
you  will  succeed  me  as  Elisha  succeeded  Elijah,  with 
a  double  portion  of  my  spirit."  But  calling  to' mind 
the  timidity  of  Melanetbon,  he  ejaculated — "  Minister 

*  Xge  hk  seden  stota  die  faciem  Eocleain  ante  ma  ooniti- 
tuo.    (L.  Epp.ii.  1.) 

t  Terebar  ego  ne  aciem  desere  viderer.    (L.  Epp.  U.  1  ■) 

t  Mallem  inter  carbonet  vivos  ardere,  quam  solus  semivi- 
yus,  atqae  utinam  non  mortnin  putere.    (Ibid.  10 ) 

(  Cerricem  eue  objuctandem  publico  furori.  (Ibid.  8§.)  . 
'  I  Nihil  maciii  opto,quam  furonbua  adTerBarioroi&  occurere. 
^bfectojugulo.    (Ibid.  1.) 

t  Etiamsipeream,  nihil  peribtt  Evanfello.    (QidL^tt.) 


of  the  Word  !  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jeraailem 
till  our  enemies  shall  strike  you  down.  We  stand 
alone  on  the  pbtn  of  battle  ;  efier  me  they  will  strike 
yoK  down.*'* 

This  thouffht  of  the  final  ooaet  of  Rome  ^n  the 
infant  Church,  threw  him  into  renewed  anxieties. 
The  poor  monk — a  prisoner  and  elone — ^had  many  a 
struggle  to  pasa  throurh  in  his  solitude  ;  but  suddenly 
he  seemed  to  get  a  glimpae  of  his  deliverance.  He 
thought  be  could  foreaee  that  the  aaaaults  of  the  papal 
power  would  rouae  the  nationa  of  Germany  ;  and  that 
the  aoldters  of  the  Gospel,  victorious  over  its  enemiee, 
and  gathered  under  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  would 
give  liberty  to  ita  captive.  '*  If  the  Pope,"  aaid  he, 
**  should  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  all  who  are  on 
my  aide,  there  will  be  a  violent  commotion  ;  the  more 
he  urges  on  our  ruin,  the  eooner  shall  we  see  an  end 
of  him  and  his  adherenU !  And  as  for  mp  ....  < 
ahall  be  restored  to  your  arma-t  God  is  awakening 
many,  and  He  it  is  who  impels  the  nations.  Onl^  let 
our  enemiea  Uke  up  our  affair  and  try  to  stifle  it  in 
their  arms — and  it  will  grow  by  their  preaauxe,  and 
come  forth  more  formidable  than  ever  !" 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  these  loffy 
heights  to  which  his  courage  and  faith  would  at  timee. 
rise.  He  had  already,  when  at  Worms,  suffered  much ; 
and  hta  diaorder  had  increased  in  solitude,  t  THb 
food  of  the  Wsrtburg  was  altogether  unsuited  to  him ; 
it  waa  rather  less  ordinary  in  quality  than  that  of  his  con- 
vent, and  it  was  found  needful  to  give  him  the  poor  diet 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He  passed  whole 
nights  without  sleep— anxieties  of  mind  were  added  to 
pain  of  body.  No  great  work  is  accomplished  with- 
out struggle  and  suffering.  Luther,  alone  on  hie  rock, 
endured  in  his  vigorous  firame  a  auffcring  that  waa 
needed,  in  order  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind. 
**  Sitting,  at  night,  in  my  appartment,"  aays  be,  "  I 
uttered  cries  like  a  woman  in  travail.'*^  Then  ceaaing 
to  complain,  and  touched  with  the  thought  that  what 
he  was  undergoing  was  aent  in  mercy  from  God,  he 
broke  forth  in  accents  of  love :  **  Thanks  to  thee,  O 
Christ,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  thy  holy  cross  !"lt  But  soon  feeliiig 
indignation  against  himself  wrought  in  his  soul,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Hardened  fool  that  I  am  ;  woe  is  me  !  ray 
prayera  are  few ;  I  wrestle  but  little  with  the  Lord  ;  I 
bewail  not  the  state  or  the  Church  of  God  ;^  instead 
of  being  fervent  in  apirit,  my  paasions  take  fire :  I  sink 
in  aloth,  in  sleep,  and  indolence."  Then,  not  know- 
ing to  what  to  ascribe  his  feelinga,  and  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect blessing  through  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
his  friends,  be  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
**  O,  my  friends,  do  you  then  forget  to  pray  for  me  1 
that  God  can  thus  leave  me  to  myaelf." 

Tboae  who  were  about  him,  as  also  hia  Wittembeig 
friends,  and  those  at  the  Elector's  court,  were  anxione 
and  alarmed  at  his  mental  suffering.  Tboy*  trembled 
in  the  prospect  of  the  life  that  had  been  anatched  from 
the  fires  of  the  Pope,  end  the  sword  of  Chsrles,  so 
sadly  ainkifig  and  expiring.  The  Wartburg  then  would 
be  Luther's  tomb  !  **  1  fear,"  said  Melancthon,  <*  lest 
his  grief  for  the  condition  of  the  Church  should  bring 
him  down  to  the  grave.  He  has  lighted  a  candle  in 
Israel ;  if  he  dies,  what  hope  ia  left  us  \     Would  that 

*  Nos  soli  adhuo  stamiis  in  acie :  te  qiMrrnt  post  me. 
(Ibid.  p.  3 ) 

t  Quo  citas  idtentaverit  hoc  citos  et  ipse  et  aoi  peribant, 
etege  revertar.    (L.  £pp.  ii.  p.  10.) 

t  Auctum  est  malum,  quo  wormantis  laborabanu  (Ibid, 
p.  17) 

^  Sedeo  dolens,  sioutpnerbera,  lacer  et  sauclos  et  omentus. 
Ubid.  p.  60. 9  Sept 

3  Oratias  Christo,  qui  me  slnerellaqviis  sanctB  Crucii  noa 
dere  Unquit.    Obid.) 

f  MihilgemeBspn  eccleai&  DsL  (L.  Epp^  a  pw  98,  IS  July.) 


m       '  ALABM  OF  HIS  FKIENDS— TH£  C0NFES8iaNAL-UJT[IER*S  HEALTH. 


Vy  Um  taerifice  of  my  woithleM  life,  I  eoold  raUin  in 
thit  world  one  who  it  sorely  its  brigbtest  ornament.* 
0|  what  a  man  !*'  he  ezclaiined,  (as  if  already  standing 
beside  his  grare,)  "  surely  we  never  Talued  him  as  we 
ouffht*' 

What  Lother  termed  the  duunefol  indolence  of  his 
prison-life,  Was  in  reality,  diligence  beyond  the  strength 
of  ordinary  mortals.  **  Here  am  I,*'  said  he,  on  the 
I4th  of  May,  'Mapped  in  indolence  and  pleasures. 
[He  doubtless  refers  to  the  quality  of  his  food,  which 
was  at  first  less  coarse  than  what  he  bad  been  used  to.] 
I  am  going  through  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
I  mean  to  write  a  discourse  in  German  toochioff  auri- 
cular confession ;  also  to  continue  the  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  and  to  compose  a  collection  of  sermons, 
as  soon  as  I  have  recei?ed  what  I  want  from  Wittem- 
beig.  My  pen  is  never  idle."t  Even  this  was  but  a 
part  of  Luther's  labours. 

His  enemies  thought  that,  if  not  dead,  at  least  he 
was  effectually  silencM ;  but  their  exultation  was  short, 
and,  ere  long,  no  doubt  could  exist  that  he  still  lived. 
A  multitude  of  tracts,  composed  in  the  Wartburg,  fol- 
Viwed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  and  everywhere 
>he  wel^known  voice  of  the  Reformer  was  enthusias- 
tically responded  to.  Luther,  at  the  same  moment, 
put  forth  such  writings  as  were  adapted  to  build  up 
the  church,  and  controversial  tracts  which  disturbed 
his  opponents  iu  their  fancied  security.  For  nearly  a 
whole  year,  he,  by  turns,  instructed,  eihorted,  rebuked, 
and  thundered  from  his  mounuin  height,  and  his  as- 
tonished adversaries  might  well  inquire  whether  indeed 
there  was  not  spmething  supernatural  in  so  prodigious 
an  activity—"  He  could  ool  have  allowed  himself  any 
rest,"t  says  Gocbleos.  But  the  solution  of  the  whole 
mystery  was  to  be  found  in  the  rashness  of  the  Romish 
Dsrty.  They  were  in  haste  to  profit  by  the  decree  of 
Worms,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Reformation ;  and  Lu- 
ther, sentenced — placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  Wartburg,  stood  up  in  the  cause 
of  sound  doctrine,  as  if  be  were  still  at  large  and  tri- 
umphanL  It  was  especially  at  the  tribunal  of  penance 
that  the  priests  strove  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  their  delud- 
ed parishioners ;  hence  it  is  the  Confessional  that 
Luther  first  assails.  **  They  allege,"  says  he,  **  that 
passage  in  St.  James,  *  confess  your  sins  to  one  another  ;* 
a  strange  confessor  this— his  name  is  *  one  anoth€r  /* 
Whence  it  would  follow  that  the  confessors  ought  also 
to  confess  to  their  penitenU;  that  every  Christian 
should  in  htM  turn  be  pope,  bishop,  and  priest,  and  that 
the  pope  himself  should  make  confession  before  all."^ 

Scarcely  had  Luther  finished  this  tract,  when  he 
commenced  another.  A  divine  of  Louvain,  named 
Latomos,  already  known  by  his  opposition  to  Reuchlin 
and  Erasmus,  had  impugned  the  IUformer*s  statements. 
Twelve  days  aAer,  Luther*s  answer  was  ready,  and  it 
is  one  of  his  mssterpieces.  He  first  defends  himself 
against  the  charge  of  want  of  moderation.  "The 
moderation  of  thia  age,*'  says  he,  "  consisU  in  bending 
the  knee  before  sacrilegious  pontifib  and'  impious  so- 
phists, and  saving,  *  Gracious  Lord,  most  worthy  mas- 
ter.* Then,  havmg  so  done,  you  may  persecute  who 
you  will  to  the  death ;  you  may  convulse  the  world — 
all  that,  shall  not  hinder  your  being  a  man  of  modera- 
tion !  Away  with  such  moderation,  say  L  Let  me 
speak  out,  and  delude  no  one.  The  shell  may  be  rough, 
p«riiap8,  but  the  not  is  soft  and  tender. "(I 

«ininam  hao  rlli  anima  mea  ipsiuj  Titam  emere  quesm. 
(C<|rp.B6f.416,6Jul7.) 
\  Bine  intermiauone  icrlbo.    (L.  Enp.  if.  6,  snd  16.) 
i  Cum  qolMoere  non  posset.    (Cochteoi,  Acta  Lutheri,  p, 

S  Uad  der  Papit  araM  ihm  beiobtsa.    (L.  Opp.  rrL  p.  701.) 

t  Cprtea  neui  ene  potMt  durfor,  aed  naeleas  mens  moUis 

etdolcisssL    (L.Opp.zvU.l.st.U.  p.Sia.) 


The  health  of  Luther  eontimied  to  decbie ;  W  be- 
[an  to  think  of  leaving  the  Waitbuig.    Bat  whmt  t» 
lo ;  to  appear  in  open  day  |t  tke  risk  of  his  life  1      In 
the  rear  of  the  mountain  on  which  tke  fortwe  vraa 
built,  the  country  was  interaected  by  nmneroos  lb<»C- 
paths,  bordered  by  tofts  of  wild  strawbeniee.     T^m 
massive  gate  of  the  castle  was  nnclosed,  and  thm  pin- 
aoner  ventured,  not  without  fear,  to  gather  socna  of 
the  fruit.*    Gradually,  he  became  more  yimlowoHie, 
and,  clothed  in  his  knight's  disguise,  and  attepdod  bj 
a  rough-mannered  but  faithful  guard  from  the  cnetie^ 
be  extended  hia  excursions  in  the  aeighboailioodh 
One  day,  stopping  to  rest  at  an  inn.  Lather  Laid  ladm 
hia  sword,  wmch  encumbered  him,  and  took  ap  eoia 
books  that  lay  near.    His  natural  disposttioa  got  tte 
better  of  his  prudence.    His  attendant  took  the  olaian 
leat  an  action  so  unusual  in  a  nan  of  anfta,  ahookl  ex- 
cite a  suspicion  that  the  doctor  was  not  really  a  bB%fai. 
Another  timcL  the  two  companions  descinde^  i^ 
mountain,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Reichndsbnum, 
in  which,  but  a  few  months  befora,  Lother  had  i 
for  a  night,  on  hia  way  to  Worma.t    Soddenly«  i 
of  the  lay-brothers  uttered  an  exclamation  of  m 
— Luther  had  been  recognised.    His  keeper,  i 
how  the  matter  atood,  hurried  him  away,  aod  k  was 
not  till  they  were  galloping  far  from  the  doiaton*  ^tmt 
the  monk  recover^  from  hia  aatooiahment 

The  life  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemben,  in  his  as- 
sumed  character  of  a  knight,  had,  iodeeo,  at  tioMit,  a 
aomethiog  about  it  truly  theological.  One  day*  tho 
snsres  were  made  ready— the  fortress  gatee  tbcowo 
open — the  sporting  dogs  let  looser  Lather  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chaee. 
The  huntamen  were  in  high  spirits ;  the  dogs  eeoorsd 
the  hills,  driving  the  hares  from  the  brushwood ;  bot, 
as  the  tumult  swelled  around  him,  the  Knight,  Geosge^ 
motionless  m  the  midst  of  it,  felt  his  soul  fill  with 
solemn  thoughts.  Looking  round  him,  his  heart  heaved 
with  sorrow.l  "  Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "  the  very  picture 
of  the  Devil,  setting  his  dogs,  the  bishops,  those  mea- 
sengers  of  antichrist,  and  sending  them  out  to  h«nt 
down  poor  souls  V'^  A  young  leveret  had  been  anaied : 
rejoicing  to  liberate  it,  Luther  wrapped  it  in  his  man- 
tle, and  deposited  it  in  the  midst  of  a  tbieket ;  bat 
acarcelv  had  he  left  the  spot,  when  the  dogs  scented 
it,  and  killed  it.  Drawn  to  tho  place  by  ito  ciy,  Luther 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  grief — "  0,  Pope !  and  thou, 
too,  O  Satan !  it  ia  thua  that  ye  would  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  souls  that  have  been  rescued  from 
death  !"tl 

While  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  dead  to  the  world, 
was  seeking  to  recruit  his  spirits  by  these  occopations 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wartburg,  tne  great  work  was 
progressing,  as  if  by  its  own  power.  The  Reformation* 
in  fact,  was  beginning  to  take  effect.  It  waa  no  longer 
limited  to  teaching ;  it  now  began  to  affect  aod  mould 
the  life. 

Bernard  Feldkirchen,  the  pastor  of  Kembeig,  end 
the  first,  under  Luther*s  direction,  to  expose  the  enore 
of  Rome,ir  was  also  the  first  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
her  institutions :  he  married ! 

There  is,  in  the  German  character,  a  strong  k>ve  of 
fiunily  and  domestic  enjoyments— hence,  of  all  the  in- 
junctions of  the  papal  authority,  none  had  had  more  la- 
mentable results  than  the  imposition  of  celibacy. 
Made  obligatory  on  the  heads  of  the  cleigy,  this  prac- 

*Za  zelten  gehet  er  Inn  die  Erdbccr  sm  Schloaibezir- 
(Mstheiiua.  p.  83.)  1 6e«  VoL  U  p.  ;214. 

i  TheoloaiBBbsr  etiftm  ibi  inter  retia  et  cansa  . . .  tsntaaa 
muericordie  et  doloris  miicnit  mviteriuai.    (L.  Epp.  H  p,  4&> 

§  Quid  enim  i«U  imago,  nisi  Diabolom  ilffiiiAoat  per  iniidtti 
■aaa  «t  impioii  msgiatrof  canee  tnoi . .  (IbML) 

n  8io  flBTit  Papa  et  Satan  nt  aerratas  etiam  aninMS  nerdit 
(L.  Epp.  a  p.  440  ^  Vol.ip  1»  *^ 
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tiM  had  prorented  Um  fiefo  of  the  clnireh  from  poMincr 
inlo  borediUiy  ponesfiona.  Bat  extended,  by  Gre- 
moftj  VII.,  to  the  inferior  ordere,  ite  efl^ta  had  been 
indeed  deplorable.  Many  of  the  prieaU,  in  evading 
the  obligation  impoaed  npon  them,  by  ahameful  dia- 
anlera,  had  drawn  down  hatred  and  contempt  on  their 
piofeaaion  ;  while  thoae  who  had  aubmitteo  to  Hilde- 
Dcand'a  law,  were  indignant  that  the  church,  which 
laTisbed  power,  riches,  and  earthly  posseaaiona  on  ita 
higher  dignitariea,  ahoald  impoae  on  its  humble  minia- 
tera,  who  were  ever  iu  most  useful  supportera,  a  de> 
nial  ao  oppoaed  to  the  Gospel. 

**  Neither  the  pope  nor  the  eonncila,"  said  Feldkir- 
chen,  and  another  paator,  named  Seidler,  who  followed 
hiB  example,  *<  can  have  a  right  to  impose  on  the 
cboich  a  command  that  endangera  aonl  and  body.  The 
obligation  to  obaerve  God'a  law  compela  na  to  throw 
aside  traditiona  of  men."*  The  re-establishment  of 
matriage  waa,  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  an  homage  paid 
to  the  moral  law.  The  eccleaiaatical  power,  in  alarm, 
inataatly  iaeued  ita  mandatea  againat  the  two  nrieata. 
Seidler,  who  lived  in  the  territory  of  Duke  Ueorge, 
waa  given  up  to  hia  superiora,  and  died  in  prison. 
But  the  elector,  Frederic,  refused  to  surrender  Fold- 
lurehen  to  the  Archbishop  of  Madgeburff.  ''His 
Highness,'*  said  Spalatin,  **  declines  to  act  3ke  part  of 
a  police-officer."  Feldkirchen,  therefore,  continued  to 
pnside  over  his  flock,  thou^  a  huaband  and  a  father ! 

The  first  emotion  of  the  Reformer,  on  receiving  in- 
t^ligence  of  these  events,  waa  one  of  joy.  '*  1  am  all 
admiration,**  aays  he,  "of  the  new  bride^om  of 
Kembeig,  who  moves  on  fearleaaly,  in  the  midat  of  all 
thia  hnbbnb.**  Luther  waa  aatisfied  that  priests  ought 
to  many.  But  this  question  led  directly  to  another — 
the  maniage  of  friars — and,  on  thia  point,  Luther  had 
to  pasa  through  one  of  those  internal  struggles,  of  which 
his  life  was  full ;  for  every  reform  was,  of  necessity, 
to  be  wrought  out  by  a  mental  conflict.  Melancthon 
and  CaYbtadt— the  one  a  layman,  the  other  in  priest's 
ordera — ^thought  that  the  liberty  of  contracting  the  mar- 
riage-bond  ought  to  be  aa  free  to  the  friara  aa  to  the 
priests.  Luther,  himself  a  monk,  did  not,  at  first, 
agtee  with  them  in  judgment.  One  day,  when  the 
commandant  of  the  Wartburg  bad  brought  him  some 
theses  of  Carlstadt,  touching  celibacy,  *' Good  Hea- 
ven !"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  our  Wittemberg  frienda 
allow  wivea  even  to  monks  V*  The  thought  over- 
whelmed him,  and  disturbed  his  spirit.  For  himself, 
he  pot  far  from  him  the  liberty  he  claimed  for  others  : 
"  Ahr*  said  he,  indignantly,  **at  leaat,  they  will  not 
make  me  take  a  wife."t  Thia  expression  is  doubt- 
less unknown  to  those  who  assert  that  Luther's  object 
in  the  Reformation  was  that  he  might  marry.  Bent 
upon  the  truth,  not  from  any  deaire  of  self-pleasing, 
but  with  upright  intentions,  he  undertook  the  defence 
of  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  right,  although  it 
might  be  at  variance  with  the  general  tendency  of  hiff 
doctrine.  He  worked  hia  way  tluough  a  mingled  crowd 
of  truths  and  errors,  until  the  eirors  had  altogether 
faUen,  and. truth  alone  remained  standing  in  his  mind. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  broad  distinction  discernible 
between  the  two  questions.  The  marriage  of  priests, 
did  not  draw  aAer  it  the  downfall  of  the  priesthood  *, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  of  itself  likely  to  win  back  po- 
pular respect  to  the  secolar  clergy.  But  the  marriage 
of  friars  involved  the  breaking  up  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions. The  question,  then,  really  was,  whether  it 
was  right  to  disband  the  army  that  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  soldiery  of  the  pope.  **  The  priesu,"  said 
Luther,  writing  to  Melancthon,  *'  are  ordained  by  God, 

*  Ooerit  me  €rg^  nt  hnmanas  traditionei  violaram,  neoeisi- 
tai  senrindl  Juris  dlvlni.    (Corp.  Rat  1.  p.  441.) 
t  AtmihinonobtradsBftuxorsn.    (L.Kpp.ii,p.40.) 


and,  therefove,  they  are  aet  above  the  commandmenta 
of  men ;  but  the  friara  have  of  their  own  accord  choaen 
a  life  of  celibacy — they,  therefore,  are  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  obligation  they  have  laid  themaelvea 
under.*** 

The  Reformer  waa  deatined  to  advance  a  atep  far- 
ther, and,  by  a  new  atruggle,  to  carry  also  this  post  of 
the  enemy.  Already  he  had  trampled  under  his  feet 
many  Romiah  corruptiona :  nay,  even  the  authority  of 
Rome  herself.  But  monkery  wss  still  standing — monk- 
ery, which  had,  in  early  times,  carried  the  spark  of 
life  to  many  a  desert  spot,  and,  passing  through  anc- 
cessive  generationa,  now  filled  so  many  cloisters  with 
sloth  and  luxury — seemed  to  find  a  voice  and  advo- 
cate in  the  caatle  of  Thuringen,  and  to  depend,  for  life 
or  death,  on  the  agitated  conacience  of  one  man. 
Luther  atruggled  for  a  while,  at  one  moment  on  the 
point  of  rejecting  it,  at  another  disposed  to'  acknow- 
ledge it.  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  aupport  the  con- 
teat,  he  threw  himself,  in  prayer,  at  the  feet  of  Chriat, 
exclaiming :  *'  Do  thou  teach  ua~do  thou  deliver  ua 
^-establiah  ua  with  thy  free  Spirit,  in  the  liberty  thou 
haat  given  us — for  sorely  we  are  thy  people  !**t 

And,  truly,  there  was  no  long  tarrying ;  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  Reformer'a  thoughta,  and  again 
it  waa  the  great  doctrine  of  JnsHfictUum  by  faiih 
which  gave  victory. 

Thia  weapon,  which  had  pot  down  indulgencea, 
baffled  Romish  intrigues,  and  humbled  the  pope  him- 
self, dethroned  monkery,  also,  from  the  ulace  it  held 
in  the  mind  of  Luther,  and  of  all  Chiatendom.  Luther 
was  led  to  see  that  the  monastic  institutions  were  in 
flagrant  oppoaition  to  the  doctrinea  of  Free  Grace,  and 
that  the  life  led  by  the  monka  waa  entirely  grounded 
on  the  assertion  of  human  merit  Convmoed,  from 
that  inatant,  that  the  gloiy  of  Christ  was  at  atake,  hia 
conscience  incessantly  .  repeated — **  Monkery  muat 
yield."  So  long  aa  Juatification  by  Faith  ia  clearly 
held  by  the  church,  not  one  of  her  members  will  b^ 
come  a  monk.t  This  persuaaion  continued  to  gain 
strength  in  his  mind,  and,  as  early  aa  the  beffinning  of 
December,  he  addreased  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  of 
the  church  of  Wittemberg,  the  following  theses — hia 
declaration  of  war  against  monkery  : — 

**  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin. — Rom.  xiv.  23. 

"  Whoever  binds  himself  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  of 
chaatity,  of  service  to  God — without  faith— vovib,  pro- 
fanely and  idolatrously,  a  vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

*'  To  make  auch  vowa,  ia  worse  than  to  be  prieats 
of  Cybele,  or  vestals  of  pagan  worship ;  for  the  monks 
make  their  vows  in  the  thought  that  they  shall  be  jus- 
tified and  saved  by  them ;  and  that  which  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  mercy  of  God  alone,  is  thus  ascribed 
to  human  deservings.  Such  convents  ought  to  be  rased 
to  the  foundation,  as  being  abodes  of  the  devil.  There 
is  but  one  order  that  is  holy,  and  makes  men  holy, 
and  that  is,  Christianity,  or  Faith.^ 

**  To  make  the  religioua  houses  really  useful,  they 
should  be  converted  into  schools,  wherein  children 
might  be  brought  up  to  manhood ;  instead  of  which, 
they  are  esublishments  where  grown  men  are  reduced 
to  second  childhood  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.'* 

We  see  that  Luther,  at  this  period,  would  have  to- 
lerated the  convents  as  houses  of  education  ;  but,  ere 
long,  his  stuck  upon  them  became  more  unaparing. 

*  Mo  enim  vehementer  movet,  quod  lacerdotum  ordo,  a 
Deo  initiutus,  est  liber,  non  autem  moaaohoram  qui  son 
gponte  Gtatum  eligorant.  (L.  Epp.U.  p.  84.) 

t  Dominus  Jeeus  enidiat  et  uberet  not,  per  miserieordi- 
am  fuam,  in  libertatem  nottram.  (Melanothon  on  Celibior, 
SthAug.lAdl    ibid.  p.  40.) 

1  L.  Opp.  (W.  )xzil.  p.  1466. 

i  £a  itt  xucht  mehr  denn  eine  snige  06iitaehk<  die  daheU 
lig  ist,  und  heUig  macht . . . .  (M)pp.  xvU.  p.  718.) 
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LUTHER  ON  MDN  ASltC  YOWS--L0THEM  LETTER  TO  8PALiLT[N. 


The  immorslity  and  shameful  practices  that  die- 
graced  ihe  cloistera,  recurred  forcibly  to  his  tbooi(hts. 
'*  It  it  my  great  aim/*  he  wrote  to  Spalalin.  on  the 
11th  of  November,  *'  to  rescue  the  young  from  the 
hellish  fires  of  celibacy  ;"*  and  he  proceeded  to  com* 
pose  a  tract  agaiost  monastic  vows,  which  he  dedicat- 
ed to  his  father.  "  Do  you  desire/'  said  he,  in  his 
dedication,  to  the  old  man  at  Mansfield,  "  do  you  still 
feel  a  desire  to  extricate  me  from  a  monk's  life  f  You 
have  the  right  to  do  so,  for  you  are  still  my  father,  and 
I  am  still  your  son.  But  it  is  not  needed.  Ood  has 
been  beforehand  with  you,  and  has  himself  delivered 
ne  from  it,  by  his  mighty  arm.  What  does  it  matter 
if  I  should  lay  aside  the  tonsure  or  the  cowl  1  Is  it 
the  cowl — is  it  the  tonsure,  that  constitutes  a  monk  t 
"  All  things  are  yours,**  said  St.  Paul,  **  and  you  are 
Chhst*s.'*  I  belong  not  to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to 
me.  I  am  a  monk,  and  yet  no  monk.  I  am  a  new 
creature,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  Jesus  Christ !  Christ 
•lone,  and  no  mere  go-between,  is  my  bishop,  my 
abbot,  my  prior,  my  Lord,  my  master — and  I  ac- 
knowledge no  other.  What  matters  it  to  me  if  the 
pope  should  sentence  and  put  me  to  death  ?  He  can- 
not summon  me  from  the  grave,  and  uke  my  life  a 
second  time.  That  great  day  is  nigh,  when  the  king- 
dom of  abominations  shall  be  overthrown.  Would  to 
Ood  the  pope  would  do  his  worst,  and  put  ua  all  to 
death ;  our  blood  would  cry  to  heaven  against  him, 
and  bring  down  swift  destruction  on  him  and  his  ad- 
herenu.^t 

Luther  himself  was  already  transformed ;  he  f^t 
himself  no  longer  a  friar.  It  was  no  outward  circum- 
stances, no  human  passions,  no  haste  of  the  flesh,  that 
had  brought  about  the  change.  A  struggle  had  been 
gone  through.  Luther  had,  at  first,  sided  with  monk- 
ery, but  truth  had  descended  into  the  arena,  and  monk- 
ery was  overthrown.  The  triumphs  of  human  paasion 
are  ehort- lived,  but  those  of  truth  are  decisive  and  du- 
rable. 

While  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one 
of  the  greateat  changes  which  the  church  was  destined 
to  pass  through,  and  the  Reformation  was  beginning 
to  manifest  its  effects  on  the  lives  of  Christians — the 
partisans  of  Rome,  with  that  blind  infatuation  common 
lo  those  who  have  long  held  power,  were  pleasing 
themselves  with  the  thought,  that  because  Luther  was 
in  the  Wartburg,  the  Re^rmation  was  for  ever  at  an 
«nd.  They  thought,  therefore,  quietly  to  resume  their 
former  practices,  which  had  been  for  an  instant  inter- 
ffnpted  by  the  monk  of  Wutemberg.  Albert,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Elector  of  Mentz,  was  one  of  ^those  weak 
persons  who,  when  things  are  nearly  balanced,  are 
round  on  the  side  of  truth ;  but  whenever  their  own 
interest  is  concerned,  are  quite  willing  to  take  up  with 
error.  His  great  aim  was,  that  his  coart  should  equal 
in  splendour  that  of  any  of  the  German  princes ;  that 
hia  equipages  should  be  as  rich,  snd  his  table  aa  well- 
•erved.  The  trade  in  indulgences  waa  to  him  an  ad- 
mirable resource  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  ob- 
ject. Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  decree  against 
Luther  issued  from  the  imperial  chancellor's  court, 
than  Albert,  who  was  then  at  Halle,  attended  by  his 
coortien,  called  together  the  venden  of  indulgencea, 
whose  activity  had  been  paralysed  by  the  Reformer's 
preaching,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  by  such 
words  as  these : — *'  Do  not  fear,  we  have  silenced 
him;  go  shear  the  flock. in  peace.  The  monk  ia  in 
prison,  under  bolts  and  ban,  and  this  time  he  will  be 
devef  indeed  if  he  disturbs  us  at  our  work."    The 

•  Adoleicentei  librerars  ex  isto  Inftne  eslibatafl.  Obid- 
il.W.)  ^     • 

tl>ntua<«-Blatnu>chtselirttleii  naddringcBSdnOsikht, 
ima  ■mil  DaM  ^n  Ends  mvU.    (L.lpp.  HTp-lOft.) 


maiket  waa  again  opened,  the  wares  spread  oat  for 
sale,  and  again  the  churches  of  Halle  reaounded  with 
the  harangues  of  the  mountebanks. 

But  Luther  still  lived  {  and  his  voice  had  power  to  pass 
beyond  the  walla  and  gratings  behind  which  he  was 
concealed.  Nothing  could  have  roused  him  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  indignation.  **  What  !*'  thought  he,  ■*  vio- 
lent diacussions  have  taken  place,  I  have  braved  every 
danger,  the  truth  has  triumphed,  and  now  they  dare 
to  trample  it  in  the  dust,  as  if  it  had  been  refuted. 
They  ahall  again  hear  that  voice  which  arrested  their 
guilty  traffic.*'  "  I  will  Uke  no  rest,**  wrote  Luther 
to  Spslatin,  "  till  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Mentz, 
and  its  whoredoms  at  Halle.*'*  He  went  instantly 
to  work,  caring  little  for  the  mystery  in  which  eome 
sought  to  envelope  his  seclusion  in  the  Wsrtburg.  He 
was  like  Elijah  in  the  desert,  forging  new  thunderbolte 
to  hurl  against  the  impious  Ahab.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, he  completed  a  tract  "  Against  (he  new  Idol 
of  Halle." 

The  archbishop  had  received  information  of  Luther's 
intentions.  Urged  ]by  his  apprehensions,  he,  toward 
the  middle  of  December,  despatched  two  of  his  ettend- 
anta,  Capito  and  Auerbach,  to  Wittcmberg,  to  ward  afT 
the  blow.  **  It  ia  indispensable,**  said  they  to  Melane- 
thon,  who  received  them  courteously,  **  it  is  qoite  in- 
dispensable that  Luther  ahould  moderate  his  inapeta- 
osity."  But  Melancthon,  though  himself  of  gentlst 
spirit,  waa  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  ima^tnt 
wisdom  to  consist  in  perpetual  concession,  retracttng, 
and  silence.  **  God  is  making  oae  of  him,**  he  replied, 
**  and  thia  age  requires  a  bitter  and  pungent  aalt.*^ 
On  thjs,  Capito,  addreasing  himself  to  Jonaa,  endea- 
voured, through  him,  to  influence  the  elector*s  councik. 

The  report  of  Luther's  design  had  already  apreed 
thither,  and  produced  freat  consternation.  "  What  .** 
said  the  courtiera,  **  rekindle  the  flame  that  it  coet  •• 
much  trouble  to  subdue !  The  only  safety  for  Luther 
is  to  withdraw  into  the  shade ;  and  aee  how  he  exalta 
himself  against  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire." 
**  I  will  not  sufler  Luther  to  write  against  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Mentz,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tn&- 
quillity,*'t  aaid  the  elector. 

When  theee  words  were  reported  to  Luther,  he  w»s 
indignant.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  confine  his  body, 
they  would  enchain  his  spirit,  and  the  truth  itself.  I>o 
they  imagine  he  hides  himself  from  fear !  or  that  hie 
retreat  ia  a  confeasion  of  defeat  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
contenda  that  it  is  a  victory  gained.  Who,  then,  in 
Worma,  had  dared  to  rise  up  sffainst  him,  in  oppoeitioa 
to  the  truth  7  Accordingly,  when  the  captive  of  the 
Wartburg  had  finished  reading  Spalatin*s  letter,  ap- 
prizine  him  of  the  elector's  intention,  he  threw  it  aeide, 
resolvmg  to  retufti  no  answer.  But  he  copld  not  con- 
tain his  feelings  ;  he  •g&iQ  took  it  in  hand.  '*  And  so, 
the  elector  will  not  soner  !**  d&c,  wrote  Luther,  iu  re- 
ply, *'  and  I,  on  my  part,  will  not  auflfer  that  the  elec- 
tor should  not  allow  me  to  write.**  Rather  will  I  be 
the  utter  ruin  of  youraelf,  the  elector,  and  the  whole 
world. f  If  I  have  stood  up  against  the  pope,  who 
created  vour  cardinal,  ia  it  fitting  that  I  should  give 
way  to  his  creature!  Truly,  it  is  very  fine  to  hear 
you  say  we  ought  not  to  disturt)  the  public  peace,  while 
yon  permit  the  disturbance  of  the  Peace  that  ia  from 
God.  It  shall  not  be  ao,  Spalatin  1  O  Prince,  it  abali 
not  atand  !||     I  send,  with  this,  a  tract  I  had  writtes 

*  Non  oontlnebor  OQiD  idolnm  Mognntinuis  Inradam,  cma 
sno  Ittpanari  HaUsasI.    (L.  Kpow  it.  p.  »,  7th  October.) 

t  Httic  leoalo  oput  esM  acerrlmo  sals.    (Corp.  Bof.  i  4ns 

X  Non  psuomm  prJncipem,  soribi  in  MogonUnom.     X 
Epp.  a  04. 

a  Potivs  ts  et  priaclpsm  ipsnm  psidsa  et 
L.  Kppii.p,M. 

I  NOB  sio,  Spalathie,  non  lio,  princeps.    (Ibid^ 
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against  tha  cudinal,  before  I  received  ypur  letter; 
•-please  to  hand  it  to  Molancthon.** 

The  reading  of  this  manuscript  alarmed  Spalatin ; 
—he  again  urged  on  the  Reformer  the  imprudence  of 
a  publication  that  would  oblige  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment to  lay  aside  ita  affected  ignorance  of  what  had 
•become  of  him,  and  to  proceed  to  punish  a  prisoner 
who  assailed  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Church  and 
Empire.  If  Luther  persisted,  the  general  tranqailUty 
would  be  disturbed,  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
endangered.  Luther,  therefore,  consented  to  delay 
the  publication,  and  even  gave  Melancthon  leave  to 
strike  out  the  more  severe  passages.*  But  growing 
indignant  at  his  friend's  timidity,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
— **  The  Lord  still  lives — He  reigns — the  Lora  whom 
you,  councillors  of  the  court,  cannot  trust,  unless  He 
80  shapes  his  work,  as  that  there  be  nodiing  left  to 
trust  Him  in !" — and  he  forthwith  resolved  to  write  di- 
rect to  the  cardinal. 

It  is  the  Episcopal  authority  itself  that  Luther  calls 
to  the  bar  of  judgment,  in  the  person  of  the  Oerman 
primate.  His  words  are  those  of  a  bold  man,  burning 
with  zeal  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  feeling  that  he  speaks 
in  the  name  of  God  himself. 

**Your  Electoral  Highness,'*  wrote  he,  from  the 
depth  of  his  retirement,'*  has  seen  fit  again  to  set  up  at 
Halle  the  idol  that  engulfs  the  treasure  and  the  souls 
4>f  poor  Christians.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
disabled,  and  that  the  power  of  the  emperor  will  easily 
•ilence  the  protest  of  a  feeble  mo^k.  .  .  .  But  know 
this — I  will  fearlessly  discharge  the  duty  that  Christian 
charity  lays  me  under,  dreading  not  the  gates  of  hell ! 
— and  much  less,  popes,  bishops,  or  cardinals. 

**  Therefore,  I  humbly  implore  your  Electoral  high- 
ness to  call  to  retii^mbrance  the  origin  of  this  business, 
and  how,  from  one  little  spark,  came  so  fearful  a  con- 
flagration. Then  also,  the  world  reposed  in  fancied 
eecttrity.  *  That  poor  mendicant  friar,'  thousht  they, 
'  who,  unaided,  would  atuck  the  pope,  has  undertaken 
m  task  above  hia  strength.'  But  God  interposed  his 
«rm,  and  gave  the  pope  more  disturbance  and  anxiety 
than  he  had  known  since  first  he  sat  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  lorded  it  over  God*s  Church.  Thai  same 
God  still  lives — let  none  doubt  it.t  He  will  know 
how  to  bring  to  nothing  the  efforts  of  a  Cardinal  of 
Mentz,  though  he  should  be  backed  by  four  emperors 
— ^for  it  is  His  pleasure  to  bring  down  the  lofty  cedars, 
and  humble  the  pride  of  the  Pharaohs. 

*-  For  this  cause  I  apprize  your  Highness,  that,  if 
the  idol  is  not  removed,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  obedience 
to  God's  teaching,  publicly  to  rebuke  your  Highness, 
as  I  have  done  the  pope  himself.  Let  not  your  High- 
ness neglect  thia  notice.  I  shall  wait  fourteen  days 
for  an  early  and  favourable  answer.  Given  in  my  wil- 
derness retreat,  on  Sunday  after  St.  Catherine's  day, 
15S1.    Your  Highneaa*  devoted  and  humble,  Maatin 

LuTHBft. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Wittemberg,  and  from 
thence  to  Halle,  where  the  Cardinal  Elector  was  then 
resident ;  for  no  one  dared  venture  to  intercept  it,  fore- 
seeing the  storm  such  an  act  of  audacity  would  have 
called  forth.  But  Melancthon  accompanied  it  by  a 
latter  to  the  prudent  Capito,  wherein  he  laboured  to 
give  a  favourable  turn  to  so  untoward  a  step. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  young 
and  pusillanimous  archbishop,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Reformer's  letter.  The  forthcoming  work  against  the 
idol  of  Halle  was  like  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head. 
And  yet,  what  moat  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  the 
izritation  produced  by  the  insolence  of  the  low-bom  and 


!5****?H??*'^    ab.p.no.)doubtl«ssi 

t  Itanelbfg  Oott  labst  noc£,  da  awelfet  nur  nismaxid  an  . 
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excommunicated  monk,  who  dared  address  such  Ian* 
guage  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  at)d  a 
prirnato  of  the  German  Church.  Capito  besought  the 
archbishop  to  comply  with  Luther*s  advice.  Fear, 
pride,  and  conscience,  which  he  could  not  stifle,  strug- 
gled long  in  Albert's  soul.  At  length,  dread  of  the 
threatened  writing,  joined,  perhaps,  to  a  feeling  of  re- 
morse, prevailed.  He  stooped  to  humble  himself,  and 
put  together  such  an  answer  as  seemed  likely  to  ap- 
pease the  man  of  the  Wartburg,  and  scarcely  had  the 
fourteen  days  expired,  when  Luther  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  more  surprising  even  than  his  own  terrir 
fyinff  epistle.  * 

"My  dear  Doctor — ^I  have  received  and  read  your 
letter,  and  have  taken  it  in  good  part,  as  being  well 
intended :  but  I  think  the  cause  tnat  induced  you  to 
write  to  me  in  such- a  strain,  has,  for  a  long  time  past, 
had  no  existence.  It  is  my  desire,  by  Gcd's  help,  to 
comport  myself  as  a  pious  bishop,  and  a  Christian 
prince ;  and  I  confess  that,  for  this,  God's  grace  is 
necessary  to  me.  I  deny  not  that  I  am  a  ainful  man, 
liable  to  sin,  and  apt  to  be  led  astray,  and  even  sin- 
ning and  going  astray,  every  day  of  my  life.  I 
know  that,  without  God's  grace,  I  am  but  worth- 
less and  loathsome  mire,  like  others ;  if  not  worse. 
In  replying  to  your  letter,  1  would  not  omit  to  express 
the  favour  1  bear  you  ;  for  it  is  my  most  earnest  desire, 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  show  you  all  kindness  and  favour. 
I  know  how  to  receive  the  rebuke  of  a  Christian,  and 
a  brother.    By  my  own  hand.     Albbbt. 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  the  Elector- Archbishop 
of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  commissioned  to  represent 
and  maintain,  in  Germany,  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  wrote  to  the  excommunicated  prisoner  of  the 
Wartburg !  In  thus  replying,  did  Albert  obey  the  bet- 
ter dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  was  he  swayed  by  his 
fears  1  On  the  former  supposition,  it  is  a  noble  letter ; 
on  the  latter,  it  is  contemptible.  We  would  rather 
suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  from  a  right  motive.-* 
However  that  may  be,  it  at  least  shows  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  servani  of  God  above  the  greatness  of 
this  worid.  While  Luther,  solitary,  a  captive,  and 
under  sentence,  derived  from  his  faith  an  unconquer- 
able courage,  the  cardinal-archbishop,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  the  power  knd  favour  of  the  world,  trem- 
bled in  his  chair.  Affain  and  again,  doee  this  reflec- 
tion present  itself,  and  it  affords  the  solution  of  the 
strange  enigma  offered  by  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Christian  is  not  called  to  calculate  his  re- 
sources, and  count  the  means  of  success.  His  one 
concern  is  to  know  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  God ; 
— and  that  he  himself  has  no  aim  but  his  Master's 
glory.  Doubtless,  he  has  an  inquiry  to  make,  but  it 
has  reference  only,  to  his  motives ;  the  Christian  looks 
in  upon  hia  heart — not  upon  his  arm :  he  regards  right 
— ^not  strength.  And  that  question  once  well  settled 
— ^his  path  is  clear.  It  is  for  him  to  go  boldly  forwaidt 
though  the  world  and  all  its  armies  should  withstand 
his  progress  ;  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God  himself 
will  fight  against  the  opposers. 

Thus  did  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  pass  at 
once  from  the  harshest  measures  to  pitiable  weakness : 
they  had  done  this  at  Worms,  and  these  sudden  chang- 
es are  continually  recurring  in  the  confiict  between 
truth  and  error.  Every  cause  destined  to  succumb, 
carries  with  it  an  internal  malaige,  which  occasions  it 
to  stagger  and  fluctuate  between  opposite  extremes. 
Steadiness  of  purpose  and  energy  could  not  sanctify  a 
bad  cause,  but  they  might  serve  at  least  to  gild  ita 
fall  with  what  the  world  calls  fflory. 

Joachim  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Albert*a  bro- 
ther, was  an  example  of  that  decision  of  character  so 
rare  in  our  times.    Immoveable  in  his  principles,  de« 
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cUive  in  tctiou,  knowing  when  needful  how  to  reeiet 
eodoachmenU  of  the  Pope,  he  opposed  an  iron  hand 
to  the  proffrou  of  the  Reformatioo.  Long  before  this^ 
when  at  Worms,  he  had  urged  that  Luther  should  be' 
refused  a  hearing,  and  brought  to  punishment,  not- 
wilbstanding  the  safe-conduct  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nished. Scarcely  was  the  edict  to  Worms  issued, 
when  he  directed  that  it  should  be  rigorously  enforced 
in  his  states,  Luther  could  appreciate  so  decided  a 
character,  aiid,  drawing  a  distinction  in  favour  of  Joa- 
chim, when,  speaking  of  his  other  adversaries,  remark- 
ed, *<we  may  MtiU  pray  for  the  e^ctor  of  Branden- 
buig."*  This  disposition  in  the  prince  seemed  to 
communicate  itself  to  his  people.  Berlin  and  Bran- 
denburg long  continued  closed  to  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. But  that  which  is  slowly  received,  is  firmly 
held ;  while  countries,  which  then  hailed  the  Gospel 
with  joy,  as  Belgium  and  Westphalia,  were  ere  long 
seen  to  abandon  it ;  Brandenburg,  which  was  the  lat- 
est of  the  German  states  to  enter  on  the  way  of  hhh 
was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  stand  foremost  in 
the  cause  of  the  lU/brmation.t 

Luther  was  not*  without  suspicion  that  the  Cardi- 
nal's letter  was  dictated  by  some  insidious  design  sug- 
gested by  Capito.  He  returned  no  answer ;  ne  de- 
clared to  the  latter,  that  so  long  as  the  Archbishop, 
unequal  as  he  was  to  the  care  of  a  petty  parisli, 
should  hold  to  his  pretensions  ss  Cardinal,  and  his 
episcopal  state,  instead  of  discharging  the  humble  duty 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  not  be  in  the 
way  of  salvation-t  Meanwhile,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  Lnther  contended  against  error,  as  if  he  were  still 
in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  he  was  at  work  in  his  re- 
tirement as  though  regardless  of  all  that  was  happen- 
ing outside  its  walls.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
Reformation  was  to  pass  from  the  closest  of  divines, 
into  the  private  life  of  nations  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the 
great  engine  by  which  this  advance  was  to  be  effect- 
ed was  not  yet  brought  forth.  This  mighty  and  won- 
der-working engine,  from  whence  a  storm  of  missilos 
was  to  be  discharged  against  Rome,  battering  down 
its  walls,  this  engine,  wluch  was  to  upheave  the  burden 
under  which  the  Papacy  then  held  down  the  almost 
stifled  Church,  and  to  communicate  to  mankind  an  im- 

Sulse  which,  ages  after,  would  still  be  felt,  was  or- 
ained  to  go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg, 
and  enter,  wiUi  the  Reformer,  on  the  world's  sUge  on 
the  same  day  that  closed  his  captivity. 

The  further  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  days 
in  which  Jesus,  its  true  light,  walked  on  this  earth,  the 
more  did  it  need  the  candle  of  God*s  word  to  transmit 
to  afler  times  the  unclouded  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  that  Divine  Word  was  unknown  to  that  age. 
Some  fragmenta  of  translations  from  the  Vulgate, 
made  in  1477, 1490,  and  1618,  had  been  but  coldly 
received,  and  were  almost  unintelligible,  as  well  as 
from  their  high  ^rice,  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  common 
people.  The  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Church  in 
Germany,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  had  even  been  pro- 
hibited.^ Added  to  which,  the  number  of  those  who 
could  read,  became  considerable,  only  when  there  ex- 
isted in  the  German  language  a  book  of  strong  and 
general  interest. 

Luther  was  ordained  to  present  his  nation  with  the 
written  word.  That  same  God  who  had  relegated  St. 
John  in  Patmoe,  that  he  might  there  write  what  he  had 
Men,  had  shot  up  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  that  he 

•  BatwiBff,  Oesch.  der  Braadeb.  ii.  p.  006. 

t  Hoc  enia  propriom  Mt  iUorann  (ex  March.  Biandabarg) 
Wt  aaam  Miael  ia  religiooe  seBtentiam  appkobareiint,  non 
ftefledMsrant.  (Uatinferi  Opp.  I.  41.) 
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should  there  tranala^  his  Word.  This  great  laboar, 
which  it  would  have  been  diflkult  for  him  to  take  ia 
hand  in  the  distracting  occupstions  of  Wittember]^ 
was  to  seat  the  new  edifice  on  the  solid  rock,  and,  a^ 
ter  the  lapee  of  ao  many  ages,  recall  Christians  from 
scholastic  subtleties  to  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
fountains  of  redemption  and  salvation.  The  wanU  of 
the  Church  loudly  called  for  this  service,  and  LotherV 
deep  experience  W  fitted  him  to  render  it.  In  troth, 
he  had  found  in  the  faith,  that  rest  for  his  own 
soul,  which  his  fluctuating  conscience  and  monk- 
iah  prejudice  had  so  long  sought  in  merits  and 
holiness  of  his  own.  The  ordinary  teaching  of  the 
Church,  the  theology  of  the  schools  knew  nothing  or 
Uie  consolations  which  faith  fives  :  but  the  Script^es 
set  them  forth  powerfully,  ana  it  was  in  the  ScripCnree 
that  he  had  discovered  (hem.  Faith  in  Goi^a  word 
had  given  him  liberty  !  By  faith  he  felt  himself  freed 
from  the  dogmatic  authority  of  Church,  hieraidby. 
tradition,  the  notions  of  the  schools,  thepower  of  pre- 
judice, and  commandments  of  men !  Tnese  manifold 
bonds  which  had  for  ages  chained  down  and  silenced 
all  Christendom,  were  burst  asunder,  and  he  conld 
raise  his  head  freed  from  all  authority  save  that  of  the 
Word.  This  independence  of  man,  this  subjection  to 
God,  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
was  anxious  to  communicate  to  the  Church.  But  for 
this  purpose  it  was  needful  that  he  should  give  to  it 
God*s  own  Revelations.  There  was  a  necessity  that 
some  strong  hand  should  unclose  the  portals  of  that 
arsenal  whence  Luther  had  drawn  his  weapons,  and 
that  its  recesses,  which  had  for  ages  been  unexplored, 
should  he  laid  open  to  all  Christian  people  against  the 
day  of  trial. 

Luther  had,  before  this  time,  translated  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  seven  penitential 
psalms*  hsd  first  occupied  his  pen.  John  the  Baptist 
— Jisus  Christ — and  the  Reformation — alike  com- 
menced by  calling  men  to  repentance.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  principle  of  every  regeneration  in  human  nature. 
These  earlier  essays  had  been  eagerly  bought  up,  and 
had  awakened  a  general  demand  for  more ;  and  this 
desire  oil  the  part  of  the  people  was  by  Luther  regard 
ed  as  a  call  from  God.  He  resolved  to  meet  it.  He 
was  a  captive  enclosed  within  lofty  walls  ;  but  what 
of  that;  he  would  devote  his  leisure  to  render  the 
Word  of  God  into  the  language  of  his  nation.  Soon 
•hall  we  see  that  Word  descending  with  htm  from  the 
Wartburg,  circulating  among  the  families  of  Germany 
and  enriching  them  with  spiritual  treasure,  that  had 
hitherto  been  shot  up  within  the  hearts  of  a  few  nioas 
persons.  "  Would  that  that  book  alone,'*  he  exclaim- 
ed, **  were  in  all  languages,  before  the  eyes,  in  the 
ears,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all."t  Admirable  words, 
which  a  well-known  societyt  engaged  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  dialect  of  every  natron 
under  heaven,  has,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  nn* 
dertaken  to  realise.  **  Scripture,*'  says  he  again, 
**  Scripture  *  without  comment  is  the  son  whence  alt 
teachers  receive  their  light.** 

Such  are  the  true  principlea  of  Chriatianity,  and  of 
the  Reformation.  Adopting  these  memorable  words 
We  are  not  to  seek  light  from  the  Fathers  to  interpret 
Scripture,  but  to  use  Scripture  to  interpret  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers — the  Reformera,  as  also  the  Apos- 
tles, hold  forth  the  Word  of  God  alone  as  liffhft  while 
they  exalt  the  one  offering  of  Christ  as  the  only  rif^ht' 
toumeta.  To  mingle  commandments  of  men,  with 
this  supreme  anthoritv  of  €tod,  or  any  righteoesaene 

•  Fl.  6, 83,  88, 61, 102, 180. 117. 
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of  van's  own,  with  this  perfect  ric(hteoQ8nsss  of  Christ, 
ii  to  corrupt  the  two  great  fundementsl  troths  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  were  the  two  leading  heresies  of  Rome ; 
and  the  doctrines  that  certain  teachers  woald  introduce 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation,  though  not  carried 
to  such  a  length,  have  the  same  tendencies. 

Luther,  Uking  op  the  Greek  originals  of  the  inspired 
writers,  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of  rendering 
tiiem  into  his  native  tongue.  Important  moment  in 
tiie  histotj  of  the  Reformation !  thenceforth^  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  Reformer.  The  Bible 
was  brought  forward — and  Luther  held  a  secondary 
place.  God  showed  himself,  and  man  was  seen  as  no- 
thing. The  Reformer  placed  Uie  Book  in  the  hands  of  his 
contemporaries ;  thenceforward,  each  could  hear 
God  speaking  to  him — and,  as  for  himself,  he  min- 
gled in  the  crowd,  placing  himself  among  those  who 
came  to  draw  from  the  common  fountain  of  light  and 
life. 

In  translating  the  holy  Scriptpres,  Luther  had  found 
that  consolation  and  strengtn  which  met  his  need. 
Weak  in  body,  solitary,  depressed  in  spirit,  by  the  ma* 
chinations  of  his  enemies,  and  sometimes  by  the  in- 
discretion of  his  friend*— and  sensible  that  his  life  was 
vraating  in  the  gloom  of  the  old  castle,  he  had,  at  timee, 
to  pass  through  awful  struggles.  In  those  days,  men 
were  much  disposed  to  carry  into  the  Tisible  world  the 
conflicts  that  the  soul  sustains  with  its  spiritual  ene- 
mies. Luther's  vivid  imsffination  easily  gave  bodily 
ehape  to  the  emotions  of  ms  soul,  snd  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  middle  sges  had  still  some  hold  upon  his 
mind,  so  that  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  wss  said  of 
Qalvin,  in  reference  to  his  judgment  in  regard  to  here- 
tics, that  he  had  in  him  the  remains  of  popery.  To 
Lather,  Satan  was  not  simply  an  invisible,  though  re- 
ally existing  being ;  he  thought  that  adversary  of  God 
was  accustomed  to  sppear  in  Dodily  form  to  man,  as  he 
had  appeared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Altnough  we  may  more 
than  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  details  given  on 
»ach  topics,  in  his  Table-talk  and  elsewhere,*  history 
must  yet  record  this  weakness  in  the  Reformer.  Never 
had  these  gloomy  imaginations  such  power  over  him 
as  in  his  seclusion  in  the  Wartbnrg.  At  Worms, 
when  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  he  had  braved  the 
power  of  the  devil ;  but  now,  that  strength  was  broken, 
and  his  reputation  tarnished.  He  was  thrown  aside ; 
Satan  had  his  turn ;  and,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  Luther 
imagined  he  saw  him  rearing  before  him  his  gigantic 
form — lifting  his  finger,  as  if  threatening,  grinning  tri> 
vmphantly,  and  grinding  his  teeth  in  fearful  rage.  One 
day,  in  particular,  as  it  is  reported,  while  Luther 
engaged  in  translating  the  New  Testament,  he  thought 
he  ssw  Satan,  in  detestation  of  his  work,  tormenting 
and  vexing  him,  and  moving  round  him,  like  a  lion, 
ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  and 
aroased,  snatehing  up  his  inkstand,  threw  it  at  the  head 
of  his  enemv.  The/apparition  vanished,  and  the  ink- 
bottle  was  aashed  t^  pieces  against  the  wall.t 

His  stay  at  the  Wartburg  began  now  to  be  insup- 
portable to  him.  He  was  indignant  at  the  timidity  of 
Us  protectors.  Sometimes  he  remained  all  day,  lost 
in  ailent  and  deep  meditation,  and,  awakeninff  from  it, 
he  would  utter  the  exclamation — "  Ah  !  would  I  were 
at  Witteraberg  !*'  At  length  he  could  no  longer  re- 
strain  himself:  ^'enough!"  he  thought,  ''enough  of 
policy."  He  must  sgain  see  his  friends— hear  from 
their  Itpe  how  things  were  goinff  on,  and  talk  over  all 
with  them.  True,  he  risked  fslTing  into  the  power  of 
I ;  but  nothing  could  deter  him.    Towsrd 


*  M.  Ifiehdet,  in  his  mamoirs  of  Luther,  devotes  no  lets 
tts»  lUrtj  pegea  to  the  vartoai  aceoimts  of  thfa  incldeat 

t  tlie  keeper  of  the  Wartbanr  regularly  points  ovt  to  tra- 
Tibsrs,  the  Mark  Mde  by  Lathsr'siiibtiSiid 


the  end  of  November  he  secretly  quitted  the  WaiU 
bnrg,  and  set  out  for  Wittembeig.* 

A  storm  had  just  then  burst  forth  against  him.  Thr 
Sorbonne  had  at  length  spoken  out.  This  celebrated 
school  of  Paris— next  in  authority,  m  the  church,  to 
the  pope  himself — ^the  ancient  and  venerable  sonreo 
whence  theological  teaching  had  gone  forth,  had  just 
issued  its  verdict  against  the  Reformation.  The  fol« 
lowing  were  among  the  propoeitions  it  condemned : 
Luther  had  said,  **  God  ever  pardons  sin  freely,  and 
requires  nothing  from  us  in  return,  save  that,  for  tho 
time  to  come,  we  live  according  to  righteousness.'' 
He  had  added :  **  The  most  mortal  of  all  mortal  sins,  is 
this— to  wit,  that  a  man  should  think  that  he  is  not 
ffuilty  of  damnable  and  mortal  sin  in  the  sisht  of  God." 
He  bad  also  declared,  that  the  practice  of  homing  he- 
retics was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
these  several  propositions,  as  well  as  to  many  othert 
which  it  quoted,  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  in  Paris, 
had  replied  by  the  word,  *'  Heresy,  let  it  be  accnrsed.'^f 

But  there  was  a  youth,  a  stripling  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  of  diffident  and  retiring  mannen,  who 
ventured  to  take  op  the  gauntlet  that  the  first  college 
in  Europe  had  thrown  down.  It  was  no  secret  at  Wit- 
temberg,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  those  lofty  cen- 
sures; it  was  known  that  Rome  had  allowed  free 
course  to  the  machinations  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
that  the  Sorbonne  had  been  misled  by  the  infloeneo 
of  two  or  three  fanatical  teachers,  who  were  designated 
in  Paris  by  satirical  nicknames,  t  Accordingly,  in  his 
apology,  Melancthon  did  not  confine  himself  to  defend- 
ing lather,  but,  with  the  fearlessness  which  character- 
ises his  writiiu;s,  he  carried  the  war  into  his  adversa- 
ries' camp.  "  You  say  *  he  is  a  Manichean,'  *  he  is  a  Mon  • 
tanist ;'  yon  call  for  fire  and  faggot  to  repress  his  mad- 
nees.  And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  Montanist  f  Lnther, 
who  would  have  men  believe  Scripture  only,  or  your- 
selves, who  would  claim  belief  for  the  thoughts  of  men 
rather  than  for  the  Word  of  God  t"^ 

And  truly,  the  attaching  more  importance  to  man's 
teaching  than  to  God's  word,  was,  in  substance,  tho 
heresy  of  Montanus,  as  it  is  the  real  character  of  that 
of  the  pope,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  rank  church  autho- 
rity, or  mystical  impulses,  above  the  plain  words  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  Accordingly,  the  younff  master 
of  arts,  who  had  been  heard  to  say — '*  I  would  rather 
die  than  relinquish  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  'Ml— did  not 
stop  there.  He  charged  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonno  with 
having  darkened  the  light  of  the  Goepel,  pot  out  the 
doctrine  of  Faith,  snd  substituted  a  vain  philosophy  m 
place  of  true  Christianity.  T  The  publication  of  this 
writing  of  Melancthon  changed  the  poeition  of  the  par- 
ties. He  proved,  unanswerably,  that  the  heresy  was  in 
Paris,  and  in  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  truth  at  Wit- 
temberff. 

All  this  while,  Luther,  little  regarding  the  censnres  of 
the  Sorbonne,  was  journeying  in  his  disguise  as  a  knight 
toward  the  university  city.  Various  mmoors  reacMd 
him  in  his  journey,  of  a^*  spirit  of  impatience  and 
insubordination  having  manifested  itself  among  cer- 
tain of  his  adherents.**    He  was  deeply  grieved  at 

*  Maohete  er  lich  heiaUeh  aoa  seiner  Falaae  an£   (L.  0pp. 

xviii.388.) 


tDetermmatio  theDlocorom  Faritieosiam  aoper  deotzina 

atherana.    (Coxp.  ReClp.  866to38d.) 

t  Damnaront  triumriri  Beda,  Qoercui,  et  Chriatophoms. 


Nomina  sunt  horum  monstronun  etiam  vulgo  none  nota  Be- 
laa,  Stereua,  Chrittotouui.    (ZwlngUi  Epp.  L  p.  176.) 

^Corp.Ref.i.  p.  896.) 

II  Soiaa  ne  pcMitaram  animam  oithiiquam  fiden.  (Coni 
Bef.i.p.S96.) 

T  Evanffellnsi  obacvratmn  est  .  .  .  fideaextineta  .  .  .  Ea 
ChriatianMimo,  contra  omnem  aenanm  apiritus,  fiwta  est  qju^ 
dam  phJloaophica  ylveodi  ratio.  (Ibid.  p.  400.) 

**  Per  vlam  vezattia  mmore  rarls  de  nsstiwnua  aeoramdaai 
— *^*-     (L.Epp.lip.169.) 
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it.*  At  last  he  arrived  at  Wittembeig,  witbout  ha^iog 
been  recognized  on  the  road  thither,  and  stopped  at  the 
door  of  Amadorff.  Immediately  hia  frieuda  were  secretly 
called  together.  Among  the  first  was  Melancthon, 
who  had  ao  often  said,  **  I  would  rather  die  than  be 
separated  from  him."t  They  met.  What  an  inter- 
view !  what  joy !  The  captive  of  the  Wartburg,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  Chris- 
tian friendship.  He  learned  the  spread  of  the  Reform- 
mtioa — the  hopea  of  his  brethren — and,  delighted  with 
what  he  saw  and  heardit  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
gave  thanks,  and  then,  with  brief  delay,  set  forth,  and 
returned  to  the  Wartburg. 

His  joy  was  well  founded*  The  work  of  the  Re- 
IbrmatioD  made,  juat  then,  a  prodigious  advance.  Feld* 
kirchen,  ever  ii;  the  van,  had  mounted  the  breach ; 
the  whole  body  of  thoae  who  held  the  new  doctrinea 
were  in  motion,  and  the  energy  which  carried  the  Re- 
formation from  the  range  of  teaching  into  the  public 
worship,  to  private  life,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  revealed  itself  by  another  explosion — more 
threatening  to  the  papal  power  than  that  which  had 
abready  happened. 

Rome,  having  rid  herself  of  the  Reformer,  thought 
•ha  had  extingniehed  the  new  heresy  ;  but  it  waa  not 
long  beforo  a  great  change  took  place.  Death  removed 
the  pontiff  who  had  put  Luther  under  ban.  Troublea 
broke  out  in  Spaint  and  compelled  Charlea  V.  to  re- 
croM  the  Pyreneea.  War  waa  declared  between  that 
prince  and  Francis  the  First ;  and,  (aa  if  this  were 
not  enough  to  eoflrosa  the  empeyor'a  attention,)  So- 
lyman  invaded  Hungary.  Charles,  thus  attacked 
00  all  aides,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  un- 
molested the  monk  of  Worms,  and  his  religious  no- 
Teltiea, 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  bark  of  the  reformed 
&ith,  which,  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  winds, 
had  been  well-nigh  swamped,  righted  itaelf,  and  rode 
above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augostines,  at  Wit- 
tamberg,  that  the  Reformation  showed  itself.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this.  The  Reformer,  it  is  true,  waa 
not  within  its  walla,  but  no  human  power  could  expel 
from  it  the  spirit  that  had  animated  him. 

Strange  doetrities  had,  for  some  time,  been  occasi- 
onally heard  in  the  church  where  Luther  had  so  often 
preached.  A  zealoua  monk,  who  filled  the  office  of 
college  preacher,  loudly  urged  on  his  hearers  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Reformation.  As  if  Luther,  whose  name 
was  on  every  one*s  lips,  had  reached  too  commanding 
an  elevation  and  esteem,  God  seemed  to  be  making 
choice  of  men,  no  way  known  for  any  strength  of  cha- 
racter or  influeoce,  to  bring  in  the  Reformation,  for 
which  the  renowned  doctor  had  opened  a  way.  "  Christ," 
said  the  preacher,**  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Al- , 
tar,  in  remembrance  of  hia  death,  and  not  to  make  it 
an  object  of  worehip.  To  bow  down  to  it  is  idolatry. 
The  priest  who  communicates  alone,  or  in  private,  is 
guilty  of  a  sin.  No  prior  has  the  right  to  require  a 
monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let  one,  two,  or  three,  offi- 
ciate, and  all  the  rest  receive  the  Lord's  Sacrament 
under  both  kinds. *'4 

Such  was  the  change  called  for  by  the  monk,  Gabriel ; 
and  iiie  bold  words  were  .heard  with  approbation  by  hia 
brother  monks,  particularly  those  who  came  fxoui  the 

•  Liesi  in  der  ttiUe  lehie  Freuade  fodem.  (L.  0pp.  zvIU. 
p.«W.) 

t  (^ao  si  mlhi  carendua  est,  mortion  fortius  tnlero.  (Corp. 
Jtef.l.p.4M— 4M.) 

t  Omnia  Tehamenter  placent  qum  video  at  audio.  (L.  Epp. 
li.p.lM.) 

^  Einem  9  oder  8  lefeUea  Mots  va  halten  and  die  andern 
19  TOB  deaea  dat  Sacrameat  sab  utiaaue  ipeds  BBJt  emnfahea. 


Low  Countries.*  As  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  wiqr 
should  they  not  conform,  in  everything,  to  its  direc- 
tions 1  Had  not  Luther  himself,  in  wriuog  to  Melanc- 
thon, in  the  month  of  August,  remarked — *-  Uencefocth, 
I  will  ssy  no  more  private  maasea  ?'*t  Thus,  ihe  friars, 
the  very  aoldiera  of  the  hierarchy,  when  made  free  by 
the  Word  of  God,  boldly  took  part  against  Rome. 

In  Wiitemberg,  they  encountered  an  uobending  ro- 
sisunce  from  the  prior,  and  here  they  yielded — at  the 
same  tm%  proteating,  that  to  support  the  maas,  waa  to 
oppose  the  Gospel  of  God. 

The  prior  had  carried  the  day.  Que  man'a  autho- 
rity had  prevailed  over  all  the  reat.  It  might  have  boon 
thought  that  this  stir  among  the  Augustinoa  was  bat 
a  capricioua  act  of  insubordination,  such  as  was  often 
occurring  in  the  convents ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Spirit  of 
God  itself  waa  then  moving  Chriatian  hearto.  A  sin- 
gle voice,  proceeding  from  the  aeclusion  of  a  monas- 
tery, found  a  thousand  echoes ;  and  that  which  men 
would  have  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  convent,  apread  beyond  ita  walls,  and  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Rumours  of  the  differences  among  the  monka  ware 
aoon  circulated  in  the  town :  the  burghers  and  atn- 
denta  sided,  some  with,  and  others  against,  the  maaa. 
The  elector's  court  interposed.  Frederic,  in  eome  enr- 
prise,  despatched  his  Chancellor,  Pontanus,  to  Wii- 
temberg, with  orders  to  reduce  the  monks  to  obedieoco^ 
putting  them,  if  necessary,  upon  bread  and  water  ;t 
and,  on  the  13th  of  October,  a  deputation  of  professoia, 
among  whom  waa  Melancthon,  repairing  to  the  con- 
vent, exhorted  the  monka  to  desist  from  all  innova- 
tions,^ or,  at  least  to  wait  the  course  of  events.  Thin 
did  but  rekindle  their  zeal ;  and  all,  with  exception  of 
their  prior,  being  of  one  mind  in  their  faith,  they  i^ 
pealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  apiritual  discernment  of 
believers,  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  divines— 
and  two  days  after,  handed  in  a  declaration  m  writing. 

The  prbfeaaors  proceeded  to  examine  the  question 
more  closely,  and  perceived  that  the  monka  had  truth 
on  their  side.  Having  come  to  convince  others,  they 
were  convinced  themselves  1  What  waa  to  be  done  ? 
Conscience  pleaded — ^their  perplexity  waa  continually 
increasing;  and,  at  last,  after  long  hesitation,  they 
came  to  a  courageous  decision. 

On  the  aOth  of  October,  the  University  reported  to 
the  elector,  after  setting  forth  the  abuses  of  the  msss  : 
**  Let  your  Electoral  Highness,"  said  they,  **  put  an 
end  to  all  corruptions ;  lest,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
Christ  should  apply  to  us  the  rebukes  he  once  pro« 
nounced  upon  Capernaum.*' 

Thus  it  was  no  longer  a  handful  of  obacure  monka 
who  spoke — ^it  was  the  University,  accredited  by  tha 
most  judicious,  as  having,  for  yeara  paat,  been  the  great 
school  of  national  instruction :  and  thus,  the  very 
agency  emnloyed  to  quell  the  spirit  of  the  Reformationy 
was  about  to  diffuse  it  far  and  wide. 

Melancthon,  with  that  decision  which  he  carried  in- 
to learning,  put  forth  fifty-five  propositions  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  enquirers. 

**  Just,"  said  he,  as  gazing  on  a  cross  is  no  good 
work,  but  the  bare  contemplation  of  a  aign  that  reminda 
us  of  Christ's  death." 

**  Just  as  to  behold  the  sun  is  not  to  do  any  good 
work,  but  merely  to  look  upon  that  which  reininw  na 
of  Christ  and  his  Gospel." 

*'8o,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  not  to  do  a 

good  work,  but  merely  to  make  use  of  a  sign  which 

*  Dermsiste  Theil  Jener  PaithBi  Nlederlaader  leyn.  lb.  47t. 

t  9ed  et  ego  ampliui  non  faciam  mlMam  piiratlm  in  ister 
num.       L.  Epp.  li.  p.  36. 

t  WoUen  di«  .Vf  onche  oieht  Mess  halten,  sia  werden's  bsJd 
in  der Kichen  und  kellur  empfinden.    (Corp.  Ref.  i,  p.  461.) 

^  Mit  dea  MsMhaitan  ](cias  Neuaroag  laachsik  (Ibid.) 
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netUs  to  vmembrence  the  gnce  beitowed  upon  ua 

through  Chriat.*' 

**  Bui  hora  is  the  difference ;  namely,  thai  the  aym- 
bola  invented  by  men  do  only  remind  ua  of  what  they 
signify — while  the  aigna  given  by  God,  not  merely  re- 
caii  the  thinga  themaeivea,  but  aaaare  onr  hearta  in  the 
will  of  God." 

**  Aa  the  sight  of  a  croaa.doea  not  jnatiiy,  so  the 
maaa  cannot  juatify.*' 

**  Aa  the  gazing  on  a  croaa  ia  no  atcrifice  f5r  onr  own 
or  othera'  aina,  juat  ao  the  m^aa  ia  no  aacrifice." 

'*  There  is  bat  one  aaciifice — but  one  aatiafaetton — 
Joaua  Cbriat.     Beaide  him  there  ia  none  other." 

*'  Let  aoch  biahopa  aa  do  not  withatand  the  pro&na- 
liona  of  the  maaa,  be  anathema  "* 

Thua  apake  the  pioua  and  gentle-amrited  Philip. 

The  Elector  was  aatoanded.  Ilia  intention  had 
been  to  reatore  order  among  a  few  refractory  friara, 
and  lo !  the  entire  Univeraity,  with  Melancthon  at  their 
head,  atand  up  to  defend  them  To  wait  the  courae 
of  eventa  was,  ordinarily,  in  hia  Wew,  the  moateligiblei 
course.  He  had  no  reliah  for  abrupt  changea,  and  it 
was  his  wish  that  all  opiniona  ahould  be  left  to  work 
their  own  way.  "Time  alone,"  thought  he,  "throwa 
light  upon  all  things,  and  bringa  all  to  maturity/'  And 
yet  the  Reformation  waa  advancing,  in  apite  of  all  hia 
caution,  with  rapid  atridea,  and  threatened  to  carry 
■n  before  it.  Frederic  made  indeed  aome  efforta  to 
aireat  it.  Hia  authority — the  influence  of  hia  personal 
character — and  such  arvumenta  aa  appeared  to  him 
moat  concluaive,  were  all  called  into  ezereiae :  "Do 
not  be  haaty,*'  aaid  he,  to  the  divinea,  <*  you  are  too 
few  in  number  to  effect  auch  a  change.  If  it  ia  well 
founded  in  Scripture,  othera  will  be  led  to  aee  it,  and 
you  will  have  the  whole  Church  with  you  in  putting 
an  end  to  these  corruptions.  Speak  of  theae  tbinsa — 
discuss  and  preach  them  aa  much  aa  you  will,  bat  keep 
up  the  eatabliahed  aervioea." 

Such  waa  the  war  waged  relative  to  the  maaa.  The 
monka  had  boldly  mounted  to  the  aaaanlt — the  divnaea, 
after  a  moment  of  indeciaion,  had  aupported  them. — 
The  prince  and  hia  coonaellora  alone  defended  the  ci- 
tadel. It  haa  been  aaid,  that  the  Reformation  waa 
brought  about  by  the  power  and  authority  of  ^e  elec- 
tor ;  but,  ao  &r  from  thia  being  the  case,  we  aee  the 
assailants  drawing  off  their  fbrcea,  in  deference  to  the 
Toice  of  the  revered  Frederic,  and  the  maaa,  for  a  while, 
continuing  to  hold  its  place. 

The  heat  of  battle  was  already  beginning  to  rase  in 
another  oart  of  the  field.  The  monk,  Gabriel,  did  not 
relax  in  hia  fervid  appeala  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Au- 
ffustines.  It  was  againat  the  condition  of  monkery 
itaelf  he  now  dealt  hia  powerful  strokes ;  and,  if  the 
atrength  of  Romish  doctrinea  waa  principally  in  the 
mass,  the  monsstit  order  formed  the  main  support  of 
her  prieatly  hierarchy.  Hence,  theae  two  poets  were 
the  first  to  be  stormed.  "  No  one,"  exclaimed  Gabriel, 
according  to  the  prior*a  report,  *'  not  even  a  single  in- 
mate of  a  convent,  keepa  God*s  commandmenta." 

"  No  one  who  wears  a  cowl  can  be  saved,  f  Whoso 
enters  a  cloiater,  entera  into  the  service  of  the  Devil. 
Vows  of  chaatiiy,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  a  auperior, 
are  contrary  to  the  apirit  of  the  Gospel." 

These  strange  ezpreasiona  were  reported  to  the 
nrior,  who  took  care  not  to  be  preaent  in  church  to 
near  them. 

**  Gabriel,"  aaid  hia  mformanta, "  Gabriel  insists  that 
every  poasible  meana  ahould  be  taken  to  clear  out  the 

*  Signs  ab  hominibas  reports  sdmonent  tantom}  signs  a 
Bao  tradits,  pr«tsR|nun  quod  sdmonent,  ceitificaiit  eUam  cor 
de  volantate  Dei.    (Cora.  ReC  J.  p.  476.) 

tKoin  SMiMhvardeiiidar  Kappesslig.     (Gorpi  HsH  Lp. 
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elotaters ;  that,  when  the  friara  are  met  in  the  atrtet, 
they  ahould  be  twitched  by  the  cloak,  and  pointed  out 
to  ridicule ;  and  that,  if  that  doea  not  root  them  from 
their  convent,  they  ahould  be  expell^  by  main  force. 
He  criea,  '  break  open  the  monasteries,  destroy  them» 
raze  them  to  their  foundationa,  that  no  trace  of  them 
may  remain,  and  that,  on  the  ground  they  cover,  not 
one  atone  may  be  left  of  walls  that  have  aheltered  mch 
aloth  and  superstition.'  "^ 

The  friara  were  aatoniahed;  their  oonaciencet  whi^ 
pered  that  the  charge  brooght  againat  them  waa  but 
too  true : — that  the  life  of  a  monk  waa  not  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God  e— and  that  no  man  could  have  a 
claim  to  their  implicit  and  unlimited  obedience. 

In  one  day,  thirteen  Auguatine  monka  quitted  the 
convent,  and,  throwing  aaide  the  habit  of  their  order, 
aaaumed  the  dreaa  of  we  laity.  Such  of  them  aa  had 
the  advantage  of  inatruction  continued  their  conrae  of 
atndy,  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  naeful  to  the 
Church ;  and  auch  aa  had  profited  little  by  study,  aoo^t 
a  livelihood  by  working  with  their  own  handa,  accordmg 
to  the  precept  of  the  Apoatle,  and  after  the  example 
of  the  worthy  bofghera  of  Wittemberg.t  One,  who 
had  aome  knowledge  of  carpentry,  applied  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  reaolving  to  marry  and  aettle. 

If  Luther'a  entrance  into  the  convent  of  the  Augua- 
tinea,  at  Erforth,  had  laid  the  aeeda  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  departure  of  the  thirteen  monks  from  the  con- 
vent of  the  Auguatinea  of  Wittembeig  waa  the  aignal 
of  ita  taking  poaaes&ion  of  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
For  a  periml  of  thirty  yeara,  Eraamns  had  e^toaed  the 
unprofitableneee,  fatuity*  and  vicea,  of  the  friara ;  and 
all  Europe  had  gone  with  him  in  Ua  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. Thirteen  men  of  resolute  character  returned  to 
their  place  in  aociety  :~and  there,  in  aervice  to  theic 
fellow  men,  aousht  to  fulfil  God*a  commaadmenta. 
The  maniage  of  reldkiichen  was  one  of  humiliation 
to  the  hierarchy : — the  emanoipatMm  of  theee  thirteen 
Auguatinea  fottowed  eloee  upon  it,  as  •  aeeond.  Monk- 
erv,  which  had  eataUiabed  itaelf  in  the  dav  when  the 
Church  entered  on  her  long  period  of  bondage  and  er- 
ror, waa  doomed  to  fall  whenevw  the  time  came  whidi 
ahould  reatore  liberty  and  truth. 

Thia  bold  atep  oecaaioned  •  ceneral  ferment  in 
Wittembeig.  Ail  marvelled  at  me  men  vfho  thus 
came  forward  to  ahare  the  laboora  of  the  oommon 
people,  and  welcomed  them  aa  brethren  :-*at  the  aame 
time,  criea  were  heard  againat  thoae  who  obetinatelj 
clnng  to  their  indolent  .aecloaion, within  the  walla  of 
their  monastery.  The  monkey  who  adhered  to  the 
prior,  trembled  in  their  celb,  and  the  prior  himaelf, 
carried  away  by  the  general  feeling,  soapended  the  per- 
formance of  private  maaeea. 

In  a  moment  ao  critical,  the  least  ednceeaion  neces- 
sarily precipiuted  the  courae  of  eventa.  The  order 
iaaoed  by  the  Prior  cauaed  e  strong  aenaation  in  the 
town  and  in  the  Univeraity,  and  produoad  an  mifore- 
aeen  exploaion.  Among  the  atndenta  and  bmghera  of 
Wittembeig,  were  aome  of  those  turbulent  a|arits 
whom  the  leaat  excitement  inflamea,  and  mgea  to  ori- 
minal  exceases.  Theae  men  were  indignant  that  the 
aame  maaaes,  which  were  auapended  by  the  devout 
Prior,  ahould  still  be  performed  in  the  parish  church  ; 
and  on  the  3d  December,  aa  maaa  v^as  about  to  be 
chaunted,  they  auddenly  made  their  way  to  the  altar, 
bore  off  the  books,  and  oompelled  the  officiating  prieats 
to  aeek  aafety  in  flight.  The  Council  and  the  Univenity- 
aasembled  to  take  eeveie  measucea  agahttt  the  aothera 
of  these  diaturbancea.    But  the  paaaiona,  once  roused, 

*  Dsss  man  nicht  oben  Stuck  von  srassa  Klostsr  da  sey  nB« 
tanden,merkena$gs.    (Cotp.Ite£i.p.4e8.)  ^ 

t  "  Etliehe  nater  dsn  Banteni,etliche  outer  don  Stndsn 
ten,"  nid  the  prior,  in  his  aiUrsis  to  the  eleotor .   (lUd.) 
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hiM  who  ttnllliold  beck  inttead  of  nimntii^  the  breadi 
in  the  cause  of  the  mighty  Qod  !** 

The  AichdeacoD*e  speech  commonicated  his  own 
impatience  to  hie  auditory.  "  Whatever  the  Pope  fane 
set  up  is  impious,*'  exclaimed  some  men  of  sidcoto 
and  upright  minds,  under  the  influence  of  hisharaognes. 
"  Let  us  not  make  ourselves  accomplices  in  these 
abominations  by  allowing  them  to  exist.  That  which 
God's  word  condemns  ought  to  be  swept  from  Uie 
face  of  Christendom,  without  lesarding  the  command- 
ments of  men.  If  the  heads  of  the  slate  and  of  tbe 
church  will  not  do  their  duty,  let  us  at  least  do  ours.  Let 
us  leave  thinking  of  negociation,  confereoces,  theses, 
and  discussions,  and  let  us  apply  the  true  remedy  to 
so  many  evils.  We  want  a  second  Elijah  to  throw 
down  the  altars  of  Baal !" 

The  restoration  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  in  this 
moment  of  ferment  and  enthusiastic  excitement,  could 
not,  doubtless,  wear  that  character  of  solemnity  sad 
sacredness  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Son  of  God  in 
his  institution  of  it  **  the  night  that  he  was  betrayed.** 
But  if  God  was  now  using  the  weakness  and  paanons 
of  men,  it  was  not  the  less  His  own  hand  which  was 
engaged  in  re-establishing  in  the  midst  of  His  church 
the  feast  of  His  own  love. 

As  early  as  the  October  previous,  Carlstadt  had 
privately  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  accordiog  to 
Christ's  appointment,  with  twelve  of  his  friends.  On 
tbe  Sunday  before  Christmas  Day,  he  announced  from 


Tbe  Gordelieis  had  taken  no 
part  111  the  Reformation  that  had  beffun  to  show  itself 
among  the  Anffustines.  Next  day  &»  students  affixed 
to  the  sates  of  their  monastery  a  threatening  placard. 
Soon  after,  forty  of  their  number  forced  their  way  into 
dm  chapel,  and  witbont,  prooeedinff  to  violence,  gave 
such  free  expression  to  their  ridicole,  that  the  monks 
dared  not  proceed  with  the  mass.  In  the  eveninf, 
notice  came  advising  the  friars  to  be  on  their  guard. 
**  The  students,"  it  was  said,  *'  have  planned  to  break 
fflto  the  monastery."  The  monks  in  aUrm,  and  seeing 
no  way  of  defence  againat  these  real  or  supposed  at- 
tacks, sent  in  haste  to  ask  protection  of  the  Council. 
Soldiers  were  placed  on  guard,  but  the  enemy  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  The  University  arrested  the 
students  who  had  taken  part  in  these  disturbances. 
They  were  found  to  be  from  Erfurth,  and  already  noted 
for  their  insubordination.*  The  penalty  annexed  to 
their  offence  by  the  laws  of  the  University  was  impos- 
ed upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  a  neoessity  had  arisen. 
'  fof  a  careful  examination  of  the  lawfulness  of  monas- 
tic vows.  A  chapter  compoeed  of  the  Augustine  monks 
of  Thuringen  and  Misnia,  assembled  at  Wittemberg 
in  DecemlMr  following.  Luther's  judgment  was  ac- 
quiesced in.  They  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
monastic  vows  were  not  sinful,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  not  obligatory.  **  In  Christ,"  said  they, 
**  there  is  neither  laymen  nor  monk — each  one  is  free 
to  leave  the  monastery  or  to  abidS  in  it.  Let  whoever 
leaves  it,  beware  how  he  abuses  his  liberty  ;  let  him 
who  abides  in  it,  obey  his  superiors—- but  with  the 
obedience  of  love ;"  and  they  proceeded  to  prohibit 
mendicity,  and  the  saying  masses  for  money;  they 
also  determined  that  the  more  instructed  monks  should 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  the  rest  should  labour  with  their  own  hands  for 
the  support  of  their  brethren,  t 

Thus  the  qucetion  of  Vows  seemed  to  be  eeitled, 
but  that  of  the  Mass  was  still  undecided.  The  Elec- 
tor ceotimied  to  oppose  the  stream,  and  to  defend  an 
institution  which  he  saw  still  standinsin  every  nation 
where  Christianity  was  professed.  The  moderation 
of  this  mild  sovereign  could  not,  however,  for  any 
length  of  time,  hold  in  the  public  mind.  Carlstadt, 
above  all,  took  part  in  the  general  ferment.  Zealous, 
upright,  sod  fearless ;  prompt,  like  Luther,  to  sacrifice 
eveiTthing  for  tbe  troth;  he  had  not  the  Reformer's 
wisdom  and  moderation :  he  wss  not  free  from  vanity ; 
and  with  a  disposition  that  led  him  to  go  deeply  into 
•veiy  question,  he  yet  had  but  little  power  of  jud^pnent 
and  no  great  cleamess  of  ideas.  Luther  had  dehvered 
him  from  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  had  led  him 
to  study  the  Scriptuiee ;  but  Carlstadt  had  not  had 
patience  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Ian 
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t  and  had  not,  aa  his  friend  had  done,  acknow- 
the  sufficiency  of  God's  word.    Heno 


Hence  he  was 
often  taken  np  with  sinnlar  tnterpreUtions.  As  long 
as  Lather  was  at  his  side,  the  influence  of  the  master 
isstrainsd  ths  disciple  within  due  bounds  ;  but  Carl- 
stadt was  freed  from  this  wholesome  restraint.  In  the 
mHersity— in  the  chapel— thronshoot  Wittembeif— 
the  little  tawny-complexioned  Carlstadt,  who  had  never 
excelled  in  eloquence,  gave  utterance  to  thoughts,  at 
timee,*  profound,  but  often  enthusiastic  and  exaggerat- 
ed. <*What  infatuated  folhr !"  he  exclaimed,  "  for 
men  to  think  that  the  Reformation  must  be  left  to 
Qod's  working.  A  new  order  of  things  is  opening. 
The  strength  of  man  must  be  brought  in,  and  woe  to 
•  In  ramma  et  soUen  die  Antnihr  etliche  Btudeaten  ron 
^Afftirth  erw«rckt  hSben.  (Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  4M.) 
•^  t  Corp.  Rflli.  p.  4Mr-TheeditonsMign  to  tUi  decree  the 
date  of  OotOber,  before  tke  aonks  hadibrsaken  their  coa- 


the  pulpit  that,  on  New  Year's  Day.  he  would  distri- 
bute the  elementa  under  the  two  kinds  bread  and  wine 
to  all  who  should  come  to  the  altar ;  that  he  intended 
to  omit  all  unnecessary  ceremonies,*  and  should  per- 
form the  service  without  cope  or  chasuble. 

The  Council,  in  perturbation,  requested  the  coun- 
sellor Beigen  to  interfere,  and  prevent  so  disorderly  «. 
prooeeding,  whereupon  Carlstadt  resolved  not  to  wait 
the  time  fixed.  On  Christmas  Day,  1621,  he  preach- 
ed, in  the  parochial  church,  on  the  duty  of  abaodonioff 
the  mass,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  under  botE 
kinds.  The  sermon  being  ended,  he  came  down,  took 
his  place  at  the  altar,  and  after  pronouncing,  in  Ger- 
man, the  words  of  institution,  said  solemnly,  turning 
toward  tbe  people — *'  If  any  one  feels  tbe  burthen  of 
his  sins,  and  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  grace 
of  God,  let  him  draw  near,  and  receive  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord."t  Then,  without  elevating  the 
host,  he  distributed  to  each  one  the  bread,  and  wine, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant." 

Conflicting  feeliMp  reigned  in  the  assembly.  Some, 
in  the  sense  that  a  further  grace  of  God  was  given  to 
the  church,  drew  near  the  altar  in  silent  emotion. 
Others,  attracted  principally  by  the  novelty  of  the  oc- 
casion, spproached  in  some  confusion,  and  with  a  kind 
of  impatience.  Not  more  than  five  communicants  had 
preeented  themselves  in  the  confessional — the  rest 
took  part  only  in  the  public  confession  of  sins.  Carl- 
stadt gave  to  all  the  general  absolution,  laying  upon 
them  no  other  penance  than  this — **  Sin  no  fnore.^- 
In  conclusion,  the  communicants  sang  the  Agmu 
DH.X 

Carlstadt  met  with  no  opposition.  The  chsnges 
we  are  narrating  had  already  obtained  general  concur- 
rence. The  archdeacon  administered  the  Lord's  sup- 
per a^in  on  New-year's  day,  and  also  on  the  Sunday 
following,  and,  from  that  time,  the  regular  observance 
of  it  was  kept  up.    Einsideln,  one  of  the  elector's 

*  Und  die  anderen  SeMiyaif<<g«  alle  aaisea  lasten.  (Corp* 
Ref.i.p.«W.) 

t  W«r  mit  Saaden  beschwert  und  naeh  der  Onade  OoUm 
hungaig  and  dantig.    (Ibid.  p.  540.) 

X  Wena  rasa  commuiiioiit  hat,  m  siagt  sMat  Aamm  Dd 
(Corp. Belli,  p. 640.) 
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-Qoneil,  faftTUtt  rebuked  Culttadt  fer  leeking  lus  own 
•AltetioD,  ntBer  than  the  wlvatum  of  hie  heeiere : — 
'<  NoUe  air  !'*  anawered  he,  **  I  would  meet  death  in 
any  form,  rather  than  desist  from  following  the  Serip- 
tura.  The  word  haa  come  to  me  so  quick  and  power- 
ful ...  .  woe  ia  me  if  I  do  not  preach.*'*  Soon 
4iter  this,  Carbtadt  married. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  town-council  of  Wit- 
tembexg  iaaued  ragulationa  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  according  to  the  amended  ritual.  Stepa  were 
also  taken  to  restore  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
public  morals ;  for  it  was  the  oflSce  of  the  Reforma- 
•tion  to  re-eatablish,  simultaneously,  faith,  Christian 
worship,  and  general  morality.  It  waa  decreed  that 
DubUc  begsars  diould  be  no  longer  tolerated,  whether 
friars  or  others ;  and  that  in  each  atreet,-  some  man, 
well-reported  of  for  piety,  should  be  commissioned  to 
4ake  care  of  the  poor,  and  to  summon  before  the  uni- 
Tersity  or  the  council  such  aa  were  guilty  of  disor- 
ders, t 

So  fall  that  grand  bulwark  of  Romish  dominion— 
the  mass.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Reformation  paaaed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  teachinff,  into  that  of  public  wor- 
>ahip.  For  three  centuries,  toe  mass  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  had  been  regularly  established.^ 
Throughout  that  lonff  period,  all  things  within  the 
church  had  a  new  tendency  impressed  upon  them,  and 
eveiYthing  conspired  to  favour  the  pride  of  man,  and 
ihe  honour  paid  to  the  priest.  The  holy  sacrament 
had  been  adored — regular  festivals  had  been  inatituted 
in  honour  of  the  most  stupendous  of  miracles — the 
worship  of  Mary  had  risen  high  in  the  scale  of  puUic 
oatimation-^the  priest,  who,  in  the  consecration  of 
the  elements,  was  supposed  to  receive  mysterious 
fower  to  change  them  into  the  very  body  of  Ghriat, 
aad  been  sepsrated  from  the  class  of  laity,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Thomaa  Aquinaa,  had  become  a  '  medi- 
.«ior  between  God  and  man  *^ — celibacy  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  an  inviolable  law — auricular  confession  was 
.enforced  upon  the  people,  and  the  cup  of  bleseing  de- 
nied them — for  how,  indeed,  should  common  people 
be  ranged  on  the  same  line  with  prieata,  honoorMl  with 
4he  most  solemn  of  all  miniatntions  t  The  maaa  cast 
reproach  upon  the  Son  of  Ood  ;  it  was  opposed  to  the 
perfect  remission  throosh  his  croaa,  and  the  apotless 
^lory  of  his  everlaatinf  kingdom.  But  whilst  it  diapa- 
zaged  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  it  exalted  the  prieet— 
whom  it  invested  with  the  inconceivable  power  of  re- 
producing, in  hand,  and  at  will,  the  Sovereign  Crea- 
tor of  all  thioga  !li  Thenceforward  the  church  aeemed 
to  eztat — not  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  only  to  repro- 
duce Christ  in  the  flesh !  The  Roman  pontiff,  whose 
obedient  vaasals,  at  theii  pleasure,  created  the  body  of 
God  himaelf— took  his  seat  as  God,  in  the  temple  of 
•God,  and  asserted  his  claim  to  a  spiritual  treasury, 
from  whence  to  draw  forth,  at  will,  indulgencea  for  the 
psidon  of  men*s  sios. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  for  a  period  of 
tiuree  centuriea,  had  establiahed  themselves  in  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  maas.  The  Reforma- 
tion, by  aboliahing  this,  thing  of  man's  setting  up, 
ewept  away  all  the  abuses  blended  with  it.  The  pro- 
eeeding  of  the  arehdeaceo  waa,  therefore,  full  of  im- 
portant results.  The  costly  shows  that  amused  the 
people,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pride  of  the 
«le^,  and  the  papal  authority,  were  all  abaken.  The 

*  Hir  lit  dai  Wort  Isst  in  crosier  OeioliwiiidiKkslt  dnff efal< 
ISB.   abid.p.6«,) 

tKidneiioffenbaren  Sunder  zadnlden  ....  (Ibid.  p.  540.) 

i  Bj  the  Council  of  Latenui,  in  1316. 

iSaeerdoti  conititnitnr  mediui  inter  Deum  etpopulum. 
fllkAaalD.  Bamma  iiL  p. «.) 

li  FStftotio  hnlus  lacramenti  noa  eit  in  nsn  fideliam,  sed 
-mesBBsaraUoaemateritt.   (Ili.Aqaia.  BQin]aa,QtteBt.80.) 


glory  waa  withdrawn  from  the  prieets,  and  retamed  to 
reet  on  Jesna-— and  the  Refonnatioa  advanoed  a  elap 
farther. 

Neveithelees,  prejudiced  observera  might  have  aoon 
uothing  in  all  that  waa  going  on,  bat  what  (night  bo 
deoBM  the  eflfect  of  paaeing  enthuaiaam.  Facta  weto 
needed,  that  should  give  proof  of  the  contnry,  and 
demonstrate  that  there  waa  a  deep  and  broad  distina- 
tion  between  a  Reformation  baaecl  on  God*a  word  and 


ny  mere 
Whene 


excitement. 
iver  a  great  ferment  ie  working  in  the  chnreb, 
aome  impure  elements  are  aura  to  mingle  with  the  tes- 
timony given  to  troth ;  and  aome  one  or  more  pretended 
reforma  ariae  out  of  man'a  imagination,  and  aervo  aa 
evidences  or  countersigns  of  some  real  reformation  in 
progreea.  Thns,  many  falao  meaaiahs,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the -church,  were  an  evidence  that  the  tno 
Messiah  had  ahrsady  come.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  could  not  run  its  course  without  pre- 
senting the  like  phenomenon,  and  it  waa  firat  exhibited 
in  the  little  village  of  Zwickau. 
There  were  dwelling  at  Zwiokan  a  few  men  who, 


being  deeply  moved  bv  the  eventa  passing  around  I 
looked  for  apecial  and  direct  reveiatioBa  from  the  De- 
ity, instead  of  desiring,  in  meekness  and  simplicity, 
the  sanctifieation  of  their  aflectiona.  Theae  peieona 
asserted  that  they  were  eommiesioned  to  completa 
that  Reformation  which,  in  their  view,  Lother  bed  but 
feebly  begun.  «*  What  ia  the  use,"  asked  they,  ««of 
such  close  application  to  the  Bible  ?  Nothing  ia  heard 
of  but  the  Bible.  Can  the  Bible  preach  to  ua  1  Can 
it  auffice  for  our  inetrucUon  1  If  God  had  intended  to 
inetruct  ua  by  a  book,  would  he  not  have  given  us  a  Biblo 
direct  from  heaven  1  It  is  only  the  Spirit  that  can  enlighl- 
en.  God  himaelf  apeaka  to  us,  and  shows  us  what  to  do 
and  say.'*  Thus  did  these  fanatics,  playing  into  the 
handa  of  Rome,  impuon  the  fundamental  principle  oa 
which  the  whole  Rerormation  ia  baaed— naoMly,  the 
perfect  auffieiency  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Nicoba  Storch,  a  weaver,  publicly  declared  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  bed  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and, 
afWr  revealing  to  him  matters  he  waa  not  allowod  to 


divulge,  had  uttered  the  worde :  *'  Thou  ahalt  ait  on 
my  throne.*'*  A  aenior  student  of  Wittemberg,  named 
Mark  Stubner,  joined  Stoich,  and  forthwith  abandoned 
hia  atodiee--for,  aeoording  to  hia  own  atatement,  bo 
had  received,  immediately  from  Ood,  the  ability  to  in-        i 
terpret  holy  Scripture.  Mark  Thomae,  aleo  a  weaver,  «a-        ' 
sociated  himaelf  with  them ;  and  another  of  the  initiat- 
ed, by  name  Thomaa  Munier,  a  man  of  fraatical  turn  of        I 
mind,  gavetothoneweectareffularorgamxatioB.  Ro-        , 
solving  to  act  according  to  the  example  of  Chriet,        ' 
Storch  chose,  from  among  hia  followers,  twelve  apos- 
tles and  aeventyiiiaciples.  AH  theee  loudly  proclaimed, 
aa  we  have  lately  heard  it  aaaertod  by  a  aect  of  oir 
own  daya,  that  apoetlee  and  propbota  wore  at  last  re- 
stored to  the  church,  t 

Ere  kNiff  the  new  propheta,  in  accordance  with 
this  plan  ofadhering  to  the  example  of  those  of  holy 
writ,  began  to  declare  their  mission.  **  Woe  !  woo  !'* 
they  exclaimed,  "  a  church  under  human  govemofS» 
corrupted  like  the  bishops,  csnnot  be  the  chureh  of 
Christ.  The  uModly  ruiets  of  Christendom  will  soon 
be  cast  down.  In  five,  six,  or  seven  yeara,  a  time  of 
universal  deeolation  will  come  upon  the  earth.  The 
Turk  will  get  possession  of  Germany ;  the  clergy, 
not  even  excepting  those  who  have  married,  ahall  bm 
slain.  The  ungodly  sinners  shall  all  be  destroyed ; 
and  when  the  earth  shall  have  been  purified  by  blood, 

*AdvoleMaGabrieIomAiigelam.  (Camanurii  Tita  Mslano* 
thonii,  p.  4R.) 

tBreviter.deMsem^cant,  vires  ssssprophetioos  St  ^oe- 
toUcoi.    (Corp.R«f:Lp.M4.)  r-~—     -i— 
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i  power  ihtU  be  giren  to  Storch,  to  imtaU  the 
MUMS  in  thegoveromeDk  of  the  eurtti.  *  Then  shall 
there  be  one  faith  and  one  baptism !  The  day  of  the 
Lord  draweth  nigb,  and  the  eod  of  all  things  is  at 
hand :  Woe !  woe !  woe !"  Then,  pnblicly  dedaring 
that  inltnt  baptism  was  of  no  avail,  the  new  propheu 
called  upon  all  to  draw  near,  and  receive  at  their  hands 
ft  Hoe  baptism,  in  token  of  their  entrance  into  the  new 
chinch  of  God. 

Such  preaching  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  po- 
Mlar  mind.  Not  a  few  devont  persons  were  startled 
or  the  thought  that  prophets  were  again  given  to  the 
church,  and  those  on  whom  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
had  most  power,  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms 
of  the  eccentric  preachers  of  Zwickau. 

But  scarcelv  hied  this  heresy,  which  had  shown  itself 
of  old  in  the  days  of  Montanism,  and  again  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  drawn  together  a  handful  of  separatists,  when 
it  encountered,  in  the  Reformation,  s  strong  opposing 
power..  Nicolss  Haossman,  to  whom  Lather  gave 
that  noble  testimony,  **  Wkai  we  /socA,  he  acte,"t  was 
«t  this  time  pastor  of  Zwiokan.  This  good  man  was 
not  led  away  by  the  pretensions  of  the  false"  propheu. 
Supported  by  his  two  deacons,  he  soccessfoUy  resisted 
the  innovations  Storch  and  his  followers  were  seeking 
to  introdace.  The  fanatics,  repelled  by  the  pastors  of 
the  chorch,  fell  into  another  extravagance ;  they  formed 
meetings,  in  which  doctrines  subversive  of  order  were 
pablidy  preached.  The  people  caught  the  infection, 
and  disturbances  were  the  coneeqnence.  A  priest, 
bearing  the  sacrament,  was  pelted  with  stones  ;t  end 
the  cinl  authority  interfering  committed  the  meet  Tie- 
lent  of  the  party  to  prison.^  Indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  intent  upon  jostitfving  Uiemselvee,  and  ob- 
taining rodrese,  Stoich,  Mark  Thomas,  and  Stubner, 
Mpeired  to  Wittemberg.il 

They  arrived  on  the  STtlt'Deeember,  IfiSl.  Storch, 
Heading  the  way,  with  the  port  and  bearing  ef  a  Lans- 
knecht,T  and  Mark  Thomas  and  Stubner  following  be- 
hind. The  disorder  that  reigned  in  Wittemberg  was 
ftvourable  to  their  desiips.  The  youth  of  the  acade- 
miee,  and  the  class  of  citiiens  afarcisdy  roused  and  ex- 
cited, were  well  prepared  to  give  ear  to  the  new  teach- 
ers. 

Making  sure  of  co-operation,  they  waited  upon  the 
university  professors,  to  receive  their  sanction :  **  We,'* 
eaid  they,  **  are  sent  by  Ood  to  teach  the  people.  The 
Ixnd  has  favoured  us  with  special  eorammnnications 
£rom  Himself.  We  have  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
are  coning  upon  the  earth.**  In  a  word,  we  are  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  and  we  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  what 
we  say,  to  Doctor  Luther."    The  profeseors  were 

**  Who  commissioned  you  to  preaoh  V*  inquired  Me- 
lancthon,  of  Stubner,  who  had  formerly  studied  under 
him,  and  whom  he  now  reoeived  at  his  table.  "  The 
Loid  our  Grod."  "  Have  you  committed  anything  to 
writing  ?"  '*  The  Lord  our  Qad  has  forbidden  roe  to 
do  so."    Melanethon  drew  back,  alarmcKl  and  aston- 


**  There  aie,  indeed,  spirits  of  no  ordinary  kind  in 
thesemen,"said  he,'*buti9tospiriUl  .  .  .  none  but 
Xriither  ean  solve  the  doubt    On  the  one  band,  let  us 


*Ut  BaruB  potiatar  et  fautsnrst  saora  etrefpabUcas  tradat 
ssnotis  virif  teaendas.  (Camerar.  Yit  MeL  p.  4&) 
t  Quod  noa  docemns,  Ule  facit 


i  Efaien  Prieiter  der  das  YeneTabUe  getragen  adt  Stdnen 
fAForfen.    (Beck.  p.  483.) 

6  Bimt  et  iUic  in  Tinoala  ooiUeoti.  (Met  Corp.  Bef.  L  p.  MS.) 

B  Hue  ftdvolarunt  trei  riri,  duo  lanifloei,  lltararun  rodes, 
Mteratai  tertiat  Mt  (Mel.  Cora.  Bef.  i.  p.  613.) 

f  teeident  non  et  haMtu  niUtom  istontm  qaos  Lanzknecht 
dleimiu.    (L.  Epp.  a  p.  M6.) 

••  CiM  itbi  cum  Deo  ftmiUarie  oolloquia,  vldere  ftitora . . . 
(MeLSlacteripS7thDeo.lfiai.   CorpTier.  i.  p.  M4.) 


beware  of  <iuenehing  the  spirit  of  Qod,  and,  or  ik^- 
other,  of  being  sedoMd  by  the  spirit  of  the  devil." 

Storch,  who  was  of  a  reatleaa  disposition,  soon  left 
Wittemberg ;  Stubner  remained  behind.  Actuated  by 
an  ardent  desire  to  make  proselytee,  he  went  front 
boose  to  house,  conversing  with  one  and  another,  and 
presuading  many  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  prophet  of 
God.  He  especiallv  atUched  himself  to  Cellacias,  m 
Suabian,  a  friend  of  Melanethon,  andmaater  of  a  school 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  young  pcnosa. 
Cellarius  admitted,  with  blind  confidence,  the  claims 
of  the  new  apostles. 

Melsncthon's  perplexity  and  uneasiness  contiwMd 
to  increase.  It  was  not  ao  much  the  visiona  of  the  pio- 
phete  of  Zwickau,  aa  their  doctrine  concerning  bap- 
tism, thatMiatorbed  him.  To  him  it  seemed  agrae- 
able  to  reason,  and  he  thought  it  deeerved  to  be  ex- 
amined into,  "  for,"  observed  he,  **  nothing  ahonld  be 
lightly  received  or  rejected."* 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  In  this 
heeitatbn  and  struggle  of  Melanethon,  we  have  an  evi- 
dence of  his  uprightness,  which  does  him  more  honmir 
than  a  determined  oppocition  could  have  done. 

The  elector  bimaelf,  whom  Melanethon  termed  tbe 
<*  light  of  Israel,"1  had  his  doubts.  «*  Propheu  and 
apoetles  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  as  of  old  time  ia 
Jerusalem  !  It  is  a  solemn  question,"  said  he,  **  and» 
as  a  layman,  I  cannot  decide  it.  But  rather  than  figba 
againat  God,  I  would  take  to  my  ataff,  and  deeeend  mm, 
my  throne." 

On  reflection,  he  intimated  by  his  counsellors,  that 
Wittemberg  had  quite  aufficient  trouble  in  hand.  That 
It  vraa  most  likely  the  claima  of  the  men  of  Zwiekaa, 
wero  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  that  the  wisest 
course  appeared  to  be,  to  allow  the  whole  matter  to 
settle  down ;  that,  nevertheless,  whenever  hie  highoasa 
should  cleariy  pereeive  what  was  God*s  will,  he  woold 
not  confer  witn  flesh  and  blood,  bet  was  ready  to  an- 
duro  everything  in  the  cause  of  troth. | 

Luther  received,  in  the  Wartborg,  intelligence  of 
the  fennent  at  the  court  of  Wittemberg.  His  infom- 
ante  appriaed  him  of  atrange  nersons  having  made  thair 
appearance,  and  that,  as  to  their  messsge,  it  was  not 
known  from  whence  it  came.  The  thought  tnatantlj 
occurred  to  him,  that  God  had  permitted  these  deplor- 
able events  in  order  to  humble  his  servanta,  and  to 
rouse  them  to  seek  higher  degrees  of  sanctifieaiioo. 
**  Your  Highnees,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  elector, 
**  your  Highness,  for  many  a  year,  collected  relice  lar 
and  wide ;  God  has  heard  your  prayeia,  and  sent  yoo, 
at  no  cost  or  trouble  of  your  ovm,  a  whole  eroea,  with 
naila,  spears,  and  acourgea.  God  prosper  the  newly- 
acquired  rolic  !  Only  let  your  Highness  spread  oot 
your  arms,  and  endure  the  piercing  of  the  nails  in  your 
flesh.  I  always  expected  that  iMtan  would  send  na 
this  pbgne." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing,  according  to  hia 
judgment,  more  urgent  than  to  aecore  to  others  the 
liberty  he  claimed  for  jiimaelf.  He  would  have  no  di- 
vera  weighta  or  measures.  "  Pray  let  them  alone,*'' 
don't  impriaon  them,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin ;  let  not 
our  prince  imbrae  bis  hands  in  the  Mood  of  the  pro- 
pheu that  have  risen  up."^  Luther  was  far  beyoad 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  even  beyond  many  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  matter  of  toleration. 

Affairs  were  daily  growing  more  serious  in  Wit* 
temberg.lj 

*Cen8ebat  enlm  neqne  admittendttm  neqae  rqjioiendaaa 

licqaam  temere.    (Camer.  Yit  Mel.  p.  49.) 

f  Electori  locernB  Israel.   (Ibid.  p.  613.) 

Daruber  auch  leiden  was  8.C.  O.  leiden  sollit  (Ibid.  p.  AS7  ) 
Ne  princeps  manus  cruentet  in  prophetia.  (L.Epp.ii*p 
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CMstafit  did  not  reeeire  many  things  taught  by 
the  Dew  teachers,  and  especially  their  anabaptist  doc- 
ttine;  but  there  is  something  contagioas  in  religious 
enthaiiasm,  which  a  head  like  his  could  with  difficalty 
witbtund.  From  the  time  the  men  of  Zwickhaa  ar- 
rived in  Witlemberg,  Carlstadt  had  accelerated  his 
movements  id  the  direction  of  violent  changes :  '*  It  is 
become  necessary/*  cried  he,  "  that  we  should  exter- 
minate ail  ibe  ungodly  practices  around  ns.*  He 
brought  forward  all  the  texts  against  image-worship,  and 
with  increased  vehemence  declaimed  agamst  Romish 
idolatry :  "  People  kneel,''  said  he  **  and  crawl  before 
those  idols ;  bum  tapers  before  their  shrines,  and 
make  offerings  to  them.  Let  us  arise,  and  drag  the 
worshippers  from  their  altars !" 

Such  appeals  were  not  lost  npon  the  populace. 
They  broke  into  churches,  carried  off  the  imsges, 
breaking  them  in  pieces,  and  burning  them.f  Better 
would  it  have  been  to  have  awaited  their  abolition  by 
mttthority  ;  but  the  cautious  advances  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  were  thought  to  compromise  its 
security. 

It  was  not  Ions  before  one  who  listened  to  these  en- 
,  thnsiasts,  migh£  have  thought  that  there  were  no  real 
Christians  in  all  Wittemberg,  save  only  those  who  re- 
fused to  come  to  confession,  persecuted  the  priests, 
and  ste  meat  on  fast  dsys.  The  bare  suspicion  that 
he  did  not  reject,  one  and  all,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  as  inrentions  of  the  devil,  was  enough  to  sub- 
ject a  man  to  the  charge  of  being  a  worshipper  of  Baal. 
"  We  most  form  a  church,"  they  exclaimed,  that  shall 
consist  of  the  saints  alone !" 

The  borghers  of  Wittemberg  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil certain  regulations  which  it  was  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion. Several  of  these  regulations  were  conformable 
to  Christian  morals.  The  closing  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment was  perticolsriv  insisted  upon. 

But  soon  after  this,  Carlstadt  went  still  greater 
lengths ;  he  began  to  pour  contempt  upon  human  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  students  heard  their  aged  tutor  advising 
them,  from  his  rostrum,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
resume  the  spade,  or  follow  the  plough,  and  cultivate 
the  earth,  because  man  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  hie  brow  .'  George  Mohr,  roaster  of  the  boys*  school 
of  Wittemberg,  carried  away  by  a  similar  madness, 
called  from  his  window,  to  the  borghers  outside,  to 
come  and  repiove  their  children.  Where,  indeed,  was 
the  use  of  their  pursuing  their  studies,  since  Storch 
and  Stoboer  had  never  been  at  the  University,  and  yet 
were  prophets  1  A  mechanic  waa  just  as  well,  nay, 
perhaps,  better qoali6ed  than  all  the  divines  in  the  world, 
to  JP2[c«ch  the  Gospel ! 

Thus  it  was,  that  doctrines  were  put  forth  directly 
opposed  to  the  Reformation.  The  revival  of  letters 
had  opened  a  way  for  the  reformed  opinions.  Fur- 
iiiehea  wiih  theological  learning,  Luther  had  joined  is- 
sue with  Rome: — and  the  Wittemberg  enthusiasts, 
similar  to  those  fanatical  monks  exposed  bv  Erasmus 
and  Reuchlhi,  pretended  to  trample  under  root  all  hu- 
man learning !  Only  let  Vandalism  once  establish  its 
•way,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  gone ;  and  ano- 
ther irruption  of  barbarians  would  quench  the  light 
which  God  had  kindled  among  Christian  people. 

It  wss  not  long  before  the  results  of  these  strange 
lesaons  began  to  show  themselves.  Men*8  minds  were 
diTorted  from  the  GospeU  or  prejudiced  against  it : — 
the  school  was  almost  broken  up,  the  demoralised  stu- 
dents burst  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  the  states  of 
Germany  recalled  aoch  as  belonged  to  their  several 

*  Irrnendan  et  denoliendam  statim.     (Ibid.) 
Die  Silder  la  atumen  und  aui  den  Kitchen  zu  wsrfen. 
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jnrisdietions.*  Thus  the  men  who  aimed  at  reforming, 
and  infuaing  new  vigour  into  everything,  had  brought 
all  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  ''  One  more  effort,'*  thought 
the  parttssns  of  Rome,  who,  on  all  sides,  wore  again 
lifting  their  heads,  **  and  all  will  be  oura  !"t 

The  prompt  repreasion  of  these  fanatical  excesses, 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation.  But 
who  ahould  undertake  the  task  ?  Melancthon  ?  He 
was  too  young,  too  deficient  in  firmness,  too  much 
perplexed  by  this  strange  coi^uncture  of  circumstances. 
The  Elector  1  He  waa  the  most  pacific  man  of  his 
age.  To  build  bis  castles  of  Altenburg,  Weimar^ 
Ix>chau,  and  Coburg,  to  adorn  the  churches  with  fine 
pictures  by  Lucas  Cranach,  to  improve  the  chauntinge 
m  his  chapels,  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  univer- 
sity, and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  to 
stop  in  his  walks,  and  distribute  little  presents  to  play- 
ful children — such  were  the  tranquil  occupations  of  hie 
life ;  and  now,  in  his  declining  years,  to  engage  in 
conflict  with  fanatica,  and  oppose  violence  to  violence 
— how  could  the  gracious  and  pious  Frederic  take  such 
a  step  ? 

The  evil,  therefore,  was  gaining  ground,  and  no  one 
stept  forward  to  arrest  its  progress.  Luther  was  ab- 
sent fsr  from  Wittemberg.  Confusion  snd  ruin  im- 
pending over  the  city.  The  Reformation  beheld,  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  were,  from  its  own  bosom,  an  enemy 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  popes  and  emperors.  It  was 
as  if  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 

*'  Luther !  Luther  !**  was  the  cry  from  one  end  of 
Wittemberg  to  the  other.  The  burghers  were  clsmor- 
oos  for  his  re-appearance.  Divines  felt  their  need  of 
the  benefit  of  his  judgment ;  even  the  propheU  appeal- 
ed to  him.    All  united  in  entreating  him  to  return^t 

We  may  guess  what  was  passing  in  the  Reformer's 
mind.  The  harah  usage  of  Rome  seemed  nothing, 
when  compared  with  what  now  wrung  his  heart.  It  is 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  Reformation,  that  its  ene- 
miee  have  gone  forth.  It  is  preying  upon  its  own  vi- 
tals ;  and  that  teaching,  which,  by  its  power,  had  suf- 
ficed to  restore  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  he  beholds 
perverted  into  an  occasion  of  fatal  dissensions  in  the 
Church. 

**  If  I  knew,"  said  Luther,  at  an  earlier  period,"  that 
my  doctrine  had  injured  one  human  being,  however 
poor  and  onknoven — which  it  could  not,  for  it  is  the 
very  Gospel — I  would  rather  face  death  ten  times  over 
than  not  retract  it.^  And  lo !  now,  a  whole  city,  and 
that  city  Wittemberg  itself,  is  sinking  fast  into  licen- 
tiousness.*' True,  indeed,  the  doctrine  he  had  taught 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  all  this  evil ;  but,  from  every 
quarter  of  Germany,  voices  were  heard  that  accused 
him,  as  the  author  of  it.  Some  of  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings he  had  ever  known  oppreased  his  spirit  at  thie 
juncture,  and  his  trial  was  of  a  different  kind.  Wat 
this,  then,  he  ssked  himself,  to  be  the  issue  of  the  great 
work  of  Reformation  ?  Impossible !  he  utterly  reject- 
ed the  doubts  that  presented  themselves.  God  has 
begun  the  work — God  will  fulfil  it.  **  I  prostrate  my- 
self, 'in  deep  abasement,  before  the  Eternal,**  said  he, 
"  and  I  implore  of  Him,  that  His  name  may  rest  upon 
this  work,  and  that  if  anything  impure  has  mingled  in 
the  doing  of  it,  He  will  remember  that  I  am  but  a  sin- 
ful man.*'|| 

The  letters  written  to  Luther,  conveying  reports  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  pretended  prophets,  and  their  ex- 

*  EtUehe  Fiixstsa  Ihre  Bewandtea  abgeferdert.  (Cofp. 
Raf.J.p.MO.) 

i  Perdita  et  fonditus  dints.      (Csaa.  Vit  Mel.  p.  (O.) 

X  Lathenim  revocsvimus  ex  harsmo  suo  msgiUs  de  oaoiiib 
(Corp.Ref.i.p.668.) 

^  Moohte  ioh  ebe  zehn  Tode  leyden.  {WUiv  Bmtfr,  L 
'"       xviil.  p.  OlS.) 

ih  krieohe  za  leiner  OmiAen.  (L.  0pp.  xviii.  p.  610  ) 
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■Ited  commoDion  with  the  Lord,  did  not  occasion  him 
%  moment's  hesitstioo.  He  well  knew  the  deep  strag- 
gles and  prostrations  of  the  spiritaal  life ;  at  £rforto, 
and  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  had  experience  of  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  which  rendered  him  but  little 
dif  posed  to  credit  the  statement,  that  God  had  appeared 
visibly,  and  discoorsod  with  his  creature. 

"  Ask  them,"  said  he,  in  writing  to  Melancthon, 
«'  if  they  have  known  those  spiritual  heavings,  those 
pangs  of  God's  new  creation,  those  deaths  and  hells, 
which  accompany  a  real  regeneration.*  And  if  they 
speak  only  ot  soft  and  tranquil  impressions,  piety,  and 
dcTOtion,  as  they  phrase  it,  don't  believe  them ;  not 
even  though  they  should ,  assert  that  they  have  been 
caught  up  mto  the  third  heaven !  In  order  that  Christ 
should  enter  into  his  glory,  it  behoved  him  to  pass 
through  the  suffering  of  death :  thus  the  believer  must 
pass  through  the  tribulation  of  his  sin,  before  he  enters 
into  his  Peace.  Would  you  learn  when,  where,  and 
how,  God  speaks  to  men-f  .Listen  to  the  word.  *  At 
a  /ton,  He  ha*  broken  all  my  hones — lam  east  oiUfrom 
hefore  His  facs^  and  my  life  is  hroufhl  down  to  the 
gites  of  death.*  No,  no  !  the  Divine  Msjesty  (as  they 
term  him)  does  not  speak,  face  to  face,  with  man,  for 
*  no  mant*  says  He,  *  can  see  my  face  and  liteJ* " 

But  his  firm  conviction  that  the  prophets  were  under 
a  delusion  did  but  aggravate  Lu therms  grief.  The  so- 
lemn truth  of  Salvation  by  Grace. seemed  to  have  quick- 
ly lost  iu  attraction,  and  men  were  turning  aside  after 
fables.  He  began  to  understand  that  the  work  was 
not  so  easy  as  he  had  once  fondly  thought.  He  stum- 
l)led  at  this  first  stone,  placed  in  his  path  by  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  Grief  and  anxiety  weighed 
heavy  on  his  spirit.  He  desired,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  remove  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way 
of  the  people,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Wiitem- 
t>erg. 

It  was  a  moment  of  considerable  danger.  The 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  thought  themselves  on 
the  very  eve  of  destroying  it.  Georse,  of  Saxony,  who 
would  neither  connect  himself  with  Rome  nor  with 
Wittemberg,  hsd  written,  as  early  as  the  15th  October, 
1621,  to  Duke  John,  the  Elector's  brother,  to  induce 
him  to  side  with  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  "  Some,"  wrote  he,  "  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  others,  and  those  friars,  too  !  drag 
the  relics  of  St.  Antony  through  the  streets,  and  throw 
them  into  the  gutters.f  All  this  comes  of  Luther's 
teaching.  Entreat  your  brother  either  to  make  a  pub- 
lic example  of  tbe  impious  authors  of  these  disorders, 
or,  at  least,  publicly  to  declare  his  opinion  of  them. 
Our  grey  hairs  warn  us  that  we  are  near  the  end  of 
oor  course,  and  that  we  ought  speedily  to  put  an  end 
to  such  evils." 

After  this,  George  took  his  departure,  to  be  present 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  Nurem- 
IfCrg.  On  arriving,  he  used  every  means  to  procure 
the  adoption  of  severe  messores.  The  result  was,  that 
on  tbe  21st  of  Januaiy,  the  Diet  published  an  edict,  in 
which  they  complained  bitterly  that  tbe  priests  were 
accustomed  to  say  mass  without  being  habited  in 
priest's  garments — that  they  pronounced  the  words  of 
consecration  in  German — administered  it  to  such  as 
had  not  confessed  themselves — passed  it  into  the  hands 
of  laymen,witbout  even  tfoubling  themselves  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  communicant  came  to  it  fasting. | 

The  Imperial  Government  directed  the  Bishops  ac- 
cordingly to  look  after  and  paniah  severely  the  inno- 

*  Q,««ras  warn  szperti  shit  spirttnales  illas  angnitisi  et  na- 
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vaton  within  their  taepeetirediooeeee:  aiidfbeBMhfl| 
were  not  alow  in  following  theae  directions. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Luther  decided  t 
appear  again  upon  the  stage.  He  cleazly  aaw  Ui 
critical  position  of  affairs,  and  foreboded  wide-epreac 
ing  calamity.  '*  A  time  of  trouble,"  said  he,  "  is  con 
ing  upon  the  empire  which  will  sweep  before  it  piineei 
magistratea,  and  bishops.  People's  eyes  are  opened 
4hey  cannot  be  driven  by  main  force ;  Germany  wi! 
be  deluged  with  blood.*  Let  us  take  our  stand  a 
a  wall  of  defence  to  our  eoontiy  in  the  day  of  God' 
anger." 

So  thoQgfat  Luther :  but  he  perceived  a  danger  pt 
more  imminent.  At  Wittembeig,  the  fire,  instead  ti 
expiring,  was  buminff  every  day  more  fiercely.  Froa 
the  summits  of  the  Wartburg,  Luther  might  diaces 
in  the  horizon  the  lurid  glare  that  gives  notice  of  d& 
vastation  flashing  at  intervals  through  the  glooe. 
Who  but  himself  can  apply  a  remedy  in  the  crisii '. 
What  should  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into  the  bei: 
of  the  conflagration,  and  exerting  bis  influence  to  aizetf 
its  proffress  f  He  foresees  bis  enemies  yreparing  to 
strike  him  down,  but  his  purpose  is  not  sCaken.  >':i 
is  he  deterred  by  the  Elector  s  entreaty  that  he  wosid 
keep  within  the  Wartburg,  and  there  quietly  prepin 
his  justification  at  the  approaching  Diet.  A  mote 
urgent  necessi^  is  pressing  upon  his  soul ;  and  k  h 
to  justify  the  Gospel  itself.  "  The  news  from  Wc- 
temberg,"  wrote  he,  "is  every  day  becoming  nore 
alarming.  I  am  on  the  point  of  setting  ouL  Tktf 
state  of  things  absolutely  requires  it."t 

Accordingly,  on  tbe  3d  of  March,  he  finally  decided 
on  leaving  the  Wartbuis.  He  bade  farewell  to  ia 
ffrey  turrets  and  gloomy  foreata.  He  passed  beyoDd 
those  walls  within  which  the  anathemas  of  Leo  sad 
the  sword  of  Charles  were  alike  powerless.  He  txoi 
the  path  that  wound  to  the  foot  of  the  monnuin.  Th 
world  which  lay  stretched  before  him,  and  on  whici 
be  was  once  more  aboat  to  appear,  would  soon  per- 
haps ring  with  the  clamours  of  those  who  sought  ka 
life.  It  matters  not.  On  he  goes  rejoicing ;  for  ii  ii 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  he  is  bending  his  stapi 
toward  the  haunts  of  men.t 

Time  hsd  been  busy.  Luther  was  leaving  thi 
Wartburg  for  another  caoae  and  in  a  different  chaise- 
ter  from  that  in  which  he  had  first  entered  it.  He  )ad 
arrived  there  as  one  who  had  attacked  the  received  m- 
dition,  and  its  esUhlished  teachen.  He  wna  quittii| 
it  for  the  defenu  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Aposdn 
agsinst  a  new'  claaa  of  adversaries.  He  had  entod 
the  Wartboig  as  an  innovator  who  had  assailed  ik 
ancient  hierarchy-— he  was  leaving  it  in  the  spint  oft 
conservator,  that  he  might  defend  £e  faith  of  the  Cluii- 
tians.  Until  this  period,  Luther  had  seen  in  the  sec- 
cess  of  his  efforu  but  the  triumph  of  the  great  troth  d 
Justification  by  Faith;  and,  armed  with  this  singk 
weapon,  he  had  beat  down  long  sunding  soperatitioa. 
But  if  there  had  been  a  time  for  removing  that  whik 
had  encumbered  the  soil,  a  season  moat  needs  comelif 
building  up.  Hidden  under  the  ruins  with  which  Ht 
assaulte  hadatrewed  the  plain,  behind  diacredited  letun 
of  indulgence,  broken  tiaras  and  trampled  cowls  bensiA 
the  many  Romish  errors  and  corruptions  that  his  misi 
surveyed  as  the  slain  upon  a  battle-field,  he  discenrf 
and  brought  forth  to  light  the  primitive  Catholic  Chud 
re-appearing  still  the  same,  and,  as  it  were,  emeig|i^ 
from  a  protracted  atruggle,  with  uochangeaUe  doctrim 
and  heavenly  accents.  He  could  appreciate  the  nd 
differece  between  Rome  and  that  true  Church  wbkk 

*  Oennaalam  la  nngnine  natare.    (L  Epp.  iL  p.  va) 
t  Its  enlm  res  poetvbt  Ims.    (Ibid.  p.  135.) 
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e  hail«d  a&d  embnccd  with  ioy.  Latbwr  wrought  no 
ew  thing  on  tho  etrth,  m  dab  been  falsely  chur^ 
pon  him ;  he  did  not  boild  for  his  own  sge  an  editice 
lat  had  no  associations  with  the  past ;  he  discerned 
id  let  in  the  light  upon  those  earlier  foundations 
hich  were  then  oferron  with  thorns  and  brambles  ; 
bile  he  perserered  in  reconstructing  the  temple,  he  did 
It  build  on  the  fundamental  truths  taught  by  the  Apos- 
es.  Luther  was  aware  that  the  ancient  and  pnmi- 
Te  Apostolic  Church  must,  on  one  hand,  be  restored 
id  opposed  to  that  papal  power  which  had  so  lonff 
ppressed  it — ^and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  defended 
gainst  enthusiasts  and  nnbelieYers,  who  affected  to  dis- 
wn  it,  and  were  seeking  to  set  up  some  new  thing,  re- 
ardless  of  all  that  God  had  done  in  past  ages.  Luther 
'as,  from  that  hour,  no  longer  the  representative  of  a 
ingle  great  truth--that  of  JtuHfiaUian  hy  Faith, 
lougb,  to  the  last,  he  gave  to  it  the  highest  place ; 
le  whole  theology  of  Christianity  now  occupied  his 
loughts  :~and  while  he  believed  that,  in  iU  essence, 
le  Church  is  the  Congregation  of  Saints,  he  was  care- 
il  not  to  despise  the  visible  Church,  and  he  therefore 
scognised  those  who  were  outwardly  called,  as  con- 
lituting,  in  a  certain,  sense,  the  kin^om  of  God. 
accordingly,  a  mat  change  took  place  in  Luther,  and, 
I  his  entrance  mto  divine  truth,  and  in  that  regenera- 
ve  progress  which  God  was  canying  on  in  the  world. 
!*he  hierarchy  of  Rome,  acting  upon  him,  might  have 
oaded  the  Reformer  to  one  eitreme,  had  not  the  sects, 
^bich,  at  this  time,  lifted  their  heads  so  daringly,  re- 
illed  bim  to  just  and  moderate  views.  His  residence 
I  the  Wartbura  divides  these  two  periods  of  the  his- 
>ry  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  rode  slowly  on  in  the  directioo  of  Wittem- 
erg.  It  was  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  second  day  of 
is  jonmey.  Toward  evenioff,  a  tenific  storm  came 
n,  spd  the  roads  were  floodcS.  Two  young  Swiss, 
rho  were  travelling  the  same  way,  were  hastening  for 
belter  to  the  city  of  Jena.  They  had  studied  at  Bale, 
nd  were  aUracted  to  Wittemberc  by  the  renowi|  of 
s  university.  Journeying  on  toot,  tired  and  wet 
hrough,  John  Kessler,  of  St.  Gall,  and  his  comrade, 
uickened  their  steps.  The  town  was  in  all  the  bustle 
nd  buffoonery  of  the  carnival— dances,  masquerades, 
nd  tumukuous  feasting,  engrossed  the  thon^ts  of  the 
ihabitants,  and  the  two  travellers,  on  arrivrng,  could 
nd  no  room  in  any  of  the  inns.  After  a  whue,  they 
rere  directed  to  the  Black  Bear,  outside  the  city  gate, 
[anassed  and  depressed,  thev  repaired  thither.  The 
mdlord  received  them  kindly.*  Ashamed  of  their 
ppearance,  they  sat  down  near  the  open  door  of  the 
ublic  room,  unwilling  to  go  further.  Seated  at  one 
f  the  tables,  was  a  solitary  man  in  the  habit  of  a 
night,  his  head  covered  with  a  red  cap,  and  wearing 
oaall  clothes,  over  which  hung  down  tne  skirts  of  his 
oublet.  His  right  hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his 
word  ;  his  left  grasped  the  hilt ;  a  book  lay  open  be- 
>re  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  reading  attentively,  t 
iX  the  noise  made  by  their  entrance,  the  stranger  raised 
is  head  and  saluted  them  courteously,  inviting  them 
9  approach  and  take  a  seat  with  him  at  the  table ; 
ben  offering  them  a  glass  of  beer,  he  said,  alluding  to 
heir  accent,  ^*  You  are  Swiss,  I  perceive  ;  but  from 
fhich  of  the  cantons  t»'— "  From  St.  Gall."—"  If  you 
xe  going  to  Wittemberg,  you  will  there  meet  one  of 
roar  countrymen,  Doctor  Schurff.'*  Encouraged  by 
4>  much  affability,  they  enquired — '*  Could  you  kindly 
nform  us  where  Martin  Luther  now  iai** — "I  know 

•  Sm  the  narrative  of  Kesder,  wHb  its  details,  in  the  fimple 
sngasfe  of  that  age,  in  Bemet,  Johann.  Kestler,  p.  37.  Hahn- 
lOM  Eruhlongen,  iii.  p.  MO,  end  Marheiaeoke  Qesoh.  der 
lef.  ii.  p.  33l7^  edi. 
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for  certain,'*  answered  the  kni^t,  ^  that  Lotber  is 
not  at  Wittembeig,  but  probably  he  will  be  there  short- 
ly. Philip  Melancthon  is  there.  If  you*ll  be  advisea 
by  me,  apply  yourselves  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
that  you  mayonderatand  the  Holy  Scripturea."  "If 
our  lives  are  spared,"  observed  one  of  the  Swiss,  **  we 
will  not  return  without  seeing  and  hearing  Doctor 
Luther  ;  it  is  for  that  purpose  we  have  made  the  jour- 
ney. We  hear  he  wants  to  aboliah  the  clergy  and  the 
maasyand  as  our  parents  always  intended  to  bring  us  up 
to  the  church,  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds 
he  is  acting."  The  knight  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  enquired,  '*  Where  have  you  been  studying 
hitherto  t''— "  At  Bale."—'*  Is  Erasmus  still  there! 
what  is  he^doing  V  They  anawered  his  questions,  and 
a  pause  ensueX  The  two  Swiss  knew  not  what  to 
Buke  of  their  new  acquaintance.  *'  How  atrange,** 
thouffht  they,  **  that  the  conversation  of  a  knight  should 
be allabout  Schurff,  Melancthen, and  Erasmus,  and  the 
advantage  of  knowing  Greek  and  Hebrew.**  **  Tell 
me,  my  friends,"  said  the  stranger,  suddenly  breaking 
ailenoe,  "  what  is  said  of  Luther  in  Switzerland  1"— 
«*  Sir,"  replied  Keasler,  **  opinions  concerning  him  are 
greatly  divided,  as  is  the  case  everywhere.  Some  ex* 
toi  him,  and  othera  pronounce  him  an  abominable  he* 
retic.** — *'  Aye,  aye,  the  priests,  no  doubt,"  remarked 
the  stranger.  ^ 

The  knighfs  cordiality  had  put  the  students  com* 
pletely  at  £eir  ease.  Their  curiosity  was  excited  to 
know  what  book  he  had  been  reading  when  they  came 
in.  The  knight  had  closed  the  volume.  Kessler's 
comrade  ventured  to  take  it  up ;  what  was  hie  aurprise 
at  finding  it  to  be  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  Layinff  it 
down,  be  said,  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  this  »ee- 
dom,  "  Gladly  would  I  give  my  little  finger  to  under- 
atand  that  language."—**  You  will  surely  have  your 
wish,"  was  the  stranger's  reply,  **  if  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  act^uire  it.'* 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  landlord's  voice  was  heard 
calling  Keeeler.  The  poor  Swiss  began  io  fear  some- 
thing was  amiss ;  but  the  boet  wispered,  **  I  hear  you 
want  to  see  Luther ;  well,  it  is  he  who  is  seated  be- 
side yon.**  Kessler's  first  thought  was  that  he  was 
jesting.  **  Ton  surely  would  not  deceive  me,"  said 
he.  **  It  is  he,  himself,"  replied  the  landlord ;  **  but 
don't  let  him  see  that  you  know  him."  Kessler  made 
no  answer ;  but  returned  to  the  room  and  reeomed  his 
seat,  eajger  to  communicate  the  information  to  his 
companion.  To  do  this  waa  not  easy;  at  last  he 
leaned  forward,  as  if  looking  tovraid  the  door,  and 
stoopinff  close  to  his  friend's  esr,  whispered—**  The 
landlord  says  it  is  Luther  himself." — **  Perhaps,"  re- 
turned his  companion,  **  he  said  Hutten  1" — **  Aobably 
so,"  said  Kessier,  **  I  may  have  mistaken  the  one  name 
for  the  other,  for  they  res§inble  each  other  in  sound." 

At  that  moment,  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard  outside;  two  travelling  merchants,  asking  a 
night's  lodgings,  entered  the  room,  laid  aside  their 
spurs,  and  uurew  off  their  cloaks,  and  one  of  them  de- 
posited near  him,  on  the  table,  an  unbound  book,  which 
attracted  the  knight's  notice.  **  "What  book  may  that 
be  1"  aaked  he.  **  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  by  Doctor  Luther,*'  was  the  traveller's 
answer ;  **  it  has  only  just  ai^Mared." — **  I  shall  get  it 
shortly,"  remarked  the  knight. 

Conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  landlord's  an- 
nouncing that  supper  was  ready.  The  two  students, 
not  wishing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  meal  in  company 
with  the  knight,  Ulrich  Hutten,  and  two  thriving  mer- 
chants, took  the  landlord  aside,  and  asked  him  to  aerve 
them  with  something  apart.  **  Come  along,  mr 
friends,"  said  the  innkeeper  of  the  Black  Bear,  '*  sit 
ye  down  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  let  yoa  oft 
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eisy.*'-^"  Come,  come,**  nid  the  knight,  « I'll  pay 
the  score." 

During  sapper,  the  mysterious  stnnger  made  many 
striking  sod  instructive  remarks.  Both  roerchants 
and  students  listened  in  silence,  more  attentive  to  his 
words  than  to  the  dishes  before  them.  In  the  coarse 
of  conversation,  one  of  the  merchants  exclaimed,  **  Lu- 
ther must  be  either  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  a  devil 
from  hell  "*  and  he  followed  up  his  exclamation  by 
the  remark,  **  I  would  give  ten  florins  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  him,  and  confessing  to  him.** 

Supper  being  over,  the  merchants  rose  from  their 
seats  ;  the  two  Swiss  remained  in  company  with  the 
knight,  who,  taking  up  a  large  glass  of  beer,  and 
vaismg  it  to  bis  lips,  said,  gravely,  after  the  costom  of 
the  country — "Swiss,  one  glass  more  for  thanks." 
And  as  Kessler  was  about  to  take  the  glass,  the  stran- 
ger, replacing  it,  handed  him  one  fiUed  with  wine : 
'*  Too  are  not  used  to  beer,"  said  he. 

This  said,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  threw  over  bis 
shoulders  a  military  cloak,  and  extendins  his  hand  to 
the  students,  said,  **  When  yon  reach  Wittemberg, 
talnto  Doctor  Jerome  Schorff  from  me."  **  With  plea- 
tore,"  replied  tbey ;  "  but  whose  name  shall  we  give  1" 
**  Do  you  tell  him,  only,  that  he  who  is  cominff  sends 
him  greetinff."  With  these  words  he  departed,  leav- 
ing thenillelighted  with  his  condescension  and  kind- 
ness. 

Luther,  for  he  it  was,  continued  his  journey.  It  vrill 
be  remembered  that  he  had  been  placed  under  ban  of 
the  empire.  Whoever  met  him  might,  therefore,  seiae 
his  person.  But  in  that  critical  moment,  engaged,  as 
he  was,  in  an  enterprise  replete  with  dangers,  he  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with  those 
w4iom  he  met  with  on  his  way. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself  as  to  immedi- 
ate reeolts.  He  saw  the  horiion  black  vfith  storms  : 
"  Satan,"  said  he,  **  is  enraged  ;  and  all  around  me 
are  plotting  death  and  destruction.  *  But  I  go  forward, 
to  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  with  no  protector  but  Ood  above.  Go  where  I 
will,  every  man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pet  me  to  death, 
wherever  he  may  find  me.  Ohrist  is  Lord  of  all !  If 
it  be  His  will  that  my  life  shook!  be  taken,  even  so  let 
it  be." 

That  same  day,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  Luther  ar- 
rived at  Borne,,  a  small  town  in  the  neighboeihood  of 
Leipsic.  He  felt  that  it  becaide  him  to  acquaint  his 
prince  with  the  bold  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and, 
accordingly,  wrote  as  follows,  from  the  inn  at  which 
be  had  alighted : 

**  Grace  and  peace  from  Qod,  oar  Father,  and  from 
oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Most  serene  Elector,  gra- 
cious prince — the  reproach  brought  upon  the  Gospel, 
by  the  svente  that  have  taken  place  at  Wittembeig, 
have  so  deeply  grieved  me,  that  I  should  have  lost  all 
hope,  were  1  not  assured  that  our  cause  is  that  of 
the  truth. 

"  Your  highness  knows  full  well,  or  if  not,  be  it 
known  to  you,  I  received  the  Gospel — not  from  man, 
but  from  heaven — by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth,  that  I  formerly  re- 
quested public  discussions  ;  I  did  so  in  humility,  and 
in  the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But  since  my  humi- 
lity is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  hinderanee  of  tho  Gos- 
pel, my  conscience  uiges  me,  at  thia  time,  to  change 
ray  course  of  action.  I  have  sufficiently  shown  my 
deference  to  your  highness,  in  withdrawing  from  the 
pnbltc  gaze  for  a  whole  year.  Satan  knows  that  it  was 
net  from  cowsrdice  that  I  did  so.  I  would  have  en- 
tered Worms,  though  there  had  been  as  many  devils 

*  Farit  Batanu :  «t  fremunt  Ticini  undiqae,  nescio  quot 
mortibus  et  mferali.    (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  168.) 


in  the  town  as  there  were  tiles  upon  its  roofi.  I 
Duke  George,  whom  your  highness  mentioDi » i 
scare  me,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  siogii 
vil.  If  what  is  paasing  at  Wittemberg,  were  oo 
ring  at  Leipsic,  the  duke's  usual  place  of  residcoe 
would  instantly  mount  my  horse,  and  reptir  ihi'i 
even  though— your  highness  will,  I  trost,  panloo 
expression — it  should  rain  Dukes  George  fori 
days  together,  and  every  one  ahoold  be  ome  timei 
fierce  as  he.  What  eante  be  thinking  of  Id  ituci 
me  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  Christ,  my  Lord,  ii  a  j 
of  straw  i*  May  Ood  avert  from  him  the  awfal  jg 
ment  that  hangs  over  him ! 

'*  Be  it  known  to  your  highness  that  I  am  npu 
to  Wittembeig,  under  a  protection  morepowerfoi.! 
that  of  an  elector.  I  have  no  thoogfatof  soiioiinrl 
aid  of  your  highness ;  and  am  so  far  from  deMriDg* 
protection,  that  it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  protect « 
highness.  If  I  knew  that  your  bigiinesa  eou'i 
would  Uke  op  my  defence,  I  wooM  not  come  to  W 
temberg.  No  secular  aword  can  advance  this  cm 
God  muat  do  all,  without  the  aid  or  co-opentioo 
man.  He  who  hss  moat  faith,  is  the  nosl  avatlisf^ 
fenco;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  year  bigbowii, 
yet,  very  weak  in  faith. 

**  But  since  your  highness  deshres  to  knowwiat 
do,  I  will  humbly  answer :  Your  electoral  h^ 
has  already  done  too  much,  and  should  do  Mtiu 
whatever.  God  neither  wants,  nor  will  eDdore,ti> 
you  or  I  should  take  thought  or  part  in  the  am 
Let  your  highnees  follow  this  advice. 

"  In  resard  to  myself,  your  highness  moit  r«fl 
her  your  duty  as  elector,  and  allow  the  inaiwcuoal 
hia  imperial  majesty  to  be  carried  into  effectual 
towna  and  districts,  offering  no  imped ioeot  to  i 
who  would  seize  or  kill  me  ;t  for  none  osy  coaa 
against  the  powera  that  be,  save  only  he  wbo^i 
dained  them. 

<*  Let  your  higfaneaa,  accordingly,  leave  ibe jn 
open,  and  respect  safe-conducts,  if  my  enemiwinFi 
son,  or  by  their  envoys,  abonld  come  to  seartii  m 
in  your  highoess*s  sUtea.  Everything  »n«yjj 
course,  without  trouble  or  prejudice  to  your  wgW 

••  I  write  this  in  haste,  that  you  may  not  feel  »0^ 
by  my  coming.  My  business  is  with  snorliw  kwj 
person  from  Duke  Geoige,  one  who  knowa  we,* 
whom  I  know  well.  ^ 

"  Written  at  Borne,  at  the  inn  of  the  Chadt,  ob  * 
Wednesday,  15S2. 

"  Your  Electoral  Highness'* 

•*  Verv  bumble  servant,  ^ 
"IIUmin  Lotei" 

In  thia  way  Luther  made  bis  appfosch  to  WiW 
berg ;  he  wrote  to  his  prince,  but  not,  ss  we  b»w  m 
to  excuse  the  step  he  had  taken.  An  on«»J*^," 
fidence  animated  his  heart.  He  ssw  God » b«o«' 
gaged  in  the  cause,  and  that  aufficed  him.  ^°^ 
ism  of  faith  was,  perhaps,  never  more  folly  «c"J 
In  one  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  works,  we  rew^ 
posite  this  letter,  the  remark  :  "  This  is  «  "onow 
writing  of  the  third  and  latest  Elias.'^t  . 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  March,  ^•y^'^^^i 
entered  Wittemberg,  having  been  ^\^*J*fgA\ 
journey.  Doctors,  students,  borghen,  ™*^**  ^  ^ 
rejoicings,  for  they  had  sgain  among  ihero  iwr^ 
who  could  best  extricate  the  vessel  from  tw  ^ 
which  it  was  encompassed.  ij  \ 

The  elector,  who  was  then  at  Lochso,  ttteiw^^ 

•  Et  halt  meinen  Henn  Chriatum  fur  sin  Maim  •« 
geilocbten.    (L.  Epp.  il.  p.  1».)  ,  ^  . .  ^  ^^  lol 

fUnd  Jamcht  webitai  .  .  .  sosie  mieh  fahen  *** 
wilL    (L.  Epp.  p.  140.) 

tI>erwslife,dtittaundlflats£Uss  . 
p.  271. 
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is  court,  was  much  affected  bj  tbe  pcnisal  of  the  Re- 
onner's  letter.  In  his  desire  to  ezcnipate  him  before 
tie  Diet,  he  wrote  to  Schurff :  *'  Let  Lather  write  to 
le,  explaining  his  reasons  for  returning  to  Wittem- 
erg,  and  introduce  the  statement  that  he  came  with- 
ut  my  consent.*'     Luther  complied. 

•*  Behold  me,  ready  to  bear  your  highness's  disappro- 
ation,  and  the  anger  of  the  whole  world.  Are  not 
le  Wittembergers  my  own  sheep  t  Has  not  God 
ommitted  them  to  my  care  1  And  ought  I  not,  if 
eed  be,  to  lay  down  my  life  for  themi  Besides,  I 
read  lest  we  should  see  throughout  Germany,  a  revolt, 
f  which  God  shall  punish  our  nation.  Let  your  high- 
ess  be  well  assured,  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  not 
ke  those  of  Nuremberg."*  This  letter  was  written 
D  the  same  day  that  Luther  reached  Wittember^. 

The  following  day,  being  Easter  Eve,  Luther  visited 
erome  SchurfiT  He  found  Melancthon,  Jonas,  Ams- 
orflf,  Augustin  Schurff,  Jerome's  brother,  assembled, 
•utber  put  many  questions  to  them,  and  while  they 
^counted  all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  two 
>reijrners  entered  the  room.  The  Swiss  drew  back 
midly,  on  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  this  corn- 
any  of  learned  Doctors ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their 
slf-possession  when  they  saw  in  the  centre  of  the 
roup,  the  knight  whom  they  had  met  at  the  Black 
lear.  The  latter  advancing,  accosted  them  as  old 
'iends,  and  said,  sm)lin|[,  as  ne  pointed  to  one  of  the 
ompany — '*  That  is  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I  men- 
oned  to  you.*'  The  two  Swiss  spent  that  day  in  the 
3ciety  of  the  assembled  friends,  on  the  strength  of  the 
leeting  at  Jena. 

One  absorbing  thought  engrossed  the  Reformer's 
lind,  and  damped  the  pleasure  be  would  otherwise 
ave  felt  at  finding  himself  once  more  surrounded  by 
is  friends.  Doubtless,  the  stage  on  which  he  had 
hosen  to  appear  was  an  obscure  one.     He  was  about 

>  raise  his  voice  in  a  petty  town  of  Saxony  ;  and  yet 
is  object  was,  in  reality,  so  important,  as  to  influence 
AC  destinies  of  the  world,  and  be  felt  in  its  effects  by 
lany  nations  and  people.  The  question  to  be  decided 
^as — whether  the  teaching  which  he  had  derived  from 
rod*s  Word,  and  which  was  destined  to  produce  so 
lighty  an  effect,  would,  in  the  trial,  prove  stronger 
tian  those  disorganizing  principles  which  threatened  its 
ztinction. '  It  was  now  to  be  seen  whether  it  was 
ossible  to  reform  without  destroying — to  open  a  way 

>  new  developments  without  losing  such  as  had  already 
een  evolved.  To  reduce  to  silence  fanatics  in  the 
nergy  of  the  first  bursts  of  enthusiasm — to  arrest  :he 
eadlon^  course  of  a  thoughtless  multitude — to  calm 
Iieir  spirits,  and  restore  order,  peace,  and  reason — to 
reak  the  force  of  the  torrent  that  beat  against  the  as 
et  unsettled  edifice  of  the  Reformation — such  was  the 
bject  of  Luther's  return  to  Wittemberg.  But  would 
is  influence  accomplish  all  this  7    Time  must  show. 

The  Reformer's  heart  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  the 
traggle  he  was  about  to  enter  upon.  He  raised  bis 
ead,  88  the  lion  shakes  his  brindled  mane  when  roused 
»  the  fight.  "  The  hour,"  said  he,  "  is  arrived,  when 
re  roust  trample  under  foot  the  power  of  Satan,  and 
ontend  against  the  spirit  of  darkness.  If  our  adver- 
aries  do  not  flee  from  us  ; — Christ  will  know  how  to 
loinpel  them.  We  who  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord 
»f  life  and  death,  are  lords  both  of  life  and  of  death  !"t 

But  at  the  same  time  the  impetuous  Reformer,  as  if 
»8tramed  by  a  higher  power,  refused  to  employ  the 
mathemas  and  thunders  of  the  Word,  and  set  about 
ills  work  in  the  spirit  of  an  humble  pastor — a  tender 
ihepherd  of  souls.     **  It  is  with  the  Word  we  must 

*  L.  Epp.  U.  p.  Itt.    Luther  altend  this  ezpreision  at  the 

slector*s  request. 
\  DoBiini  eaim  somui  vIIib  et  moitji.    (U  Epp.  U.  p.  160.) 


Qontend,"  observed  he,  '*  and  by  the  Word  we  mutt 
refute  and  expel  what  has  gained  a  footing  by  violence. 
I  would  not  resort  to  force  against  such  as  are  super- 
stitious ;  nor  even  against  unbelievers  !  Wbosoevec 
believeth  let  him  draw  nigh,  and  whoso  believeth  not, 
stand  afar  off.  Let  there  be  no  compulsion.  Liberty 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Faith."* 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  That  day  the  Doctor, 
whom  the  lofty  walls  of  the  Wartburg  bad  for  nearly  a 
year  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  is  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg.  "  Luther  is  come 
back."  "Luther  is  to  preach  to-day."  The  newt, 
repeated  from  one  to  another,  had  of  itself  no  sliffht 
effect  in  giving  a  turn  to  the  .thoughts  by  which  toe 
multitude  were  deluded.  People  hurried  to  and  fro  in 
all  directions ;  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  church  wat 
filled  to  overflow  with  an  attentive  and  impressed  con* 
gregation. 

Luther  could  comprehend  the  ditpoaition  of  hit 
hearers'  minds.  He  ascended  the  pulpit.  Behold  him 
surrounded  by  the  flock  which  had  formerly  followed 
him  with  one  heart  as  a  ddtile  aheep,  but  which  hat 
broken  from  him  in  the  spirit  of  an  untamed  heifer. 
His  address  was  simple  and  noble — energetic  and  per- 
suasive ; — ^breathing  the  spirit  of  a  tender  father  return* 
ing  to  his  children,  a'nd  enquiring  into  their  conduct, 
while  he  communicates  the  reporta  that  have  reached 
him  concerning  them.  He  frankly  commended  their 
proffresa  in  the  faith,  and  having  thus  prepared  and 
gathered  up  their  thoughts,  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  But  we  need  a  something  beyond  Faith ;  and  that 
it  Love.  If  a  man  who  carriet  a  sword  is  alone,  it 
matters  not  whether  he  draw  it  or  keep  it  sheathed  ; 
but  if  be 'is  in  a  crowd,  let  him  have  a  care  leat  he  wound 
any  of  those  about  him. 

"Observe  a  mother  with  her  babe.  She  first  gives 
it  nothing  but  milk ;  and  then  the  most  easily  digesti- 
ble food.  What  would  be  the  consequence  were  the 
to  begin  by  giving  it  meat  or  wine  ? 

"In  like  manner  should  we  act  toward  oar  brother. 
Have  you  been  long  at  the  breast  1 — If  so,  well ;— only 
let  your  brother  suck  as  long ! 

**  Observe  the  Sun.  He  dispenses  two  gifts.— 
namely — light  and  warmth.  The  mightiest  monarch 
cannot  turn  aside  his  raya : — they  come  straight  on, 
arriving  upon  this  earth  by  a  direct  course.  Meanwhile 
his  warmth  goes  out  and  diffuses  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion. So  it  is  that  Faith,  like  lieht,  should  ever  be 
simple  4ind  unbending ; — while  Love,  like  warmth, 
should  beam  forth  on  all  aides,  and  bend  to  every  ne- 
cessity of  our  brethren." 

Having  thus  engaged  his  hearera'  attention,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  preas  them  more  closely : 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  Scripture,  aay  you,  to  abolish  the 
Mass.  Be  it  so.  But  what  order,  what  decency  have 
you  observed  1  It  became  you  to  offer  opT  eamett 
pmyera  to  God ;  to  apply  to  the  'auiboritiet ;  then, 
indeed,  every  one  might  have  acknowledged  that  tho 
thing  was  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  spake  Luther.  The  fearless  man  who,  at 
Worms,  had  stood  forth  against  the  princes  of  thit 
world,  made  a  deep  impression  on  men's  minds  by 
these  accents  of  wisdom  and  peace.  Carlstadt  and  the 
prophets  of  Zwickau,  from  being  extolled  and  all- 
powerful  for  a  few  weeks,  and  ruling  to  the  disturbaoce 
of  the  public  peace,  had  shrunk  into  insignificanco 
beside  the  prisoner  escaped  from  the  Wartburg. 

"  The  Maas,"  he  continued,  "  is  a  bad  thing.  God 
ia  opposed  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  sbolished,  and  I  would 
that  everywhere  the  Supper  of  the  Gospel  were  eatab- 
lished  in  its  stead.     But  ^et  none  be  torn  from  it  by 

*  Non  Slum  ad  fideia  et  ad  oa  qasi  fldei  saat,  uUiis  eoffeadvi  P 
eft . . .  (L.  Epp.  U.  p..  161.)  •      ^^ 
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force.  Wa  most  letTtt  rrrolti  to  God.  It  if  not  toe 
that  moat  work — but  Hit  Wobd.  And  why  so  ?  you 
wfll  uk.  Because  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  in  my 
hand  as  day  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  We  have  a 
light  to  speak,  but  none  whatever  to  compel.  Lot  us 
preach ; — the  rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  resort  to  force, 
what  shall  I  gain  1  Grimace,  fair  appearances,  apeings, 
cramped  uniformity,  and  hypocrisy.  Bat  there  will  be 
BO  hearty  sincerity — no  faith — ^no  love.  Where  these 
are  VTanting— all  is  wanting ;  and  I  would  not  give  a 
straw  for  such  a  victory  !* 

**  Our  first  aim  must  be  to  win  the  heart ;  and  to 
thia  end  we  most  preach  the  Gosnel.  Then  we  shall 
find  the  Word  impressing  one  to-day,  another  the  next 
day  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that  each  one  will  with- 
draw from  the  Mass,  and  cease  to  receive  it.  God 
does  more  by  the  simple  power  of  His  word  than  you 
and  I  and  the  whole  world  could  effect  by  all  our  eflrorts 
put  together !  God  arrests  the  heaft,  and  that  once 
taken— all  is  won  ! 

**  I  say  not  this  that  you  should  restore  the  Mass. 
Since  it  is  done  away  with,  in  God's  name,  let  it  not 
be  revived.  But  was  it  right  to  go  about  it  in  such  a 
manner  1  Paul,  coming  oneiday  to  the  famous  city  of 
Athens,  found  there  the  altars  of  such  as  were  no  gods. 
He  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other,  observing  them 
without  touching  one  of  them ;  but  be  made  ms  way 
to  iho  market-place,  and  testified  to  the  people  that  all 
their  gods  were  nought  but  images,  sraven  by  art  and 
man's  device.  And  that  preached  Word  took  posses- 
sion of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols  fell,  without  his  so 
much  as  touching  them ! 

**  1  am  ready  to  preach,  argue,  write — but  I  will 
not  constrain  any  one :  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act. 
Call  to  mind  what  I  have  already  done.  I  stood  up 
against  Pope,  indulgencences,  and  Papists ;  but  with- 
out violence  or  tumult.  I  brouffht  forward  God's 
Word ;  I  preached  and  wrote,  and  there  I  stopped. 
And  while  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  or  chatted  with 
Amsdorff  and  Melauc^on  over  our  tankard  of  Wittem- 
berg  beer,  the  word  I  had  preached  brought  down  the 
power  of  the  Pone  to  ihe  ground,  so  that  never  prince 
or  emperor  had  dealt  i(  such  a  blow.  For  my  part,  I 
did  next  to  nothinff  :  the  power  of  the  Word  did  the 
whole  business.  Had  I  appealed  to  force,  Germany 
might  have  been  deluged  with  blood.  But  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  t  Ruin  and  des- 
truction of  soul  and  body.  Accordingly,  I  kept  quiet, 
and  let  the  Word  run  through  the  len^^h  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Know  you  what  the  devil  thinks  when 
ho  sees  men  resort  to  violence  to  spread  the  Gospel 
through  the  worid  1  Seated  behind  the  fire  of  hell, 
and  folding  his  arms,  with  malignant  glance  and  horrid 
leer,  Satan  says,  *  How  good  it  is  in  yonder  madmen 
to  play  into  nay  handM.'  But  only  let  him  see  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  circulating,  and  working  its  way 
unaided  on  the  field  of  the  world,  and  at  once  he  is 
diitorbod  at  his  work,  his  knees  smite  each  other,  he 
trembles,  and  is  ready  to  die  with  fear." 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Luther  again  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  his  powerful  eihortation  was  once  more 
heard,  m  the  midst  of  an  attentive  audience.  He 
preached  again  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Sa- 
turday, and  Sunday.  He  took  a  reyiew  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  images,  the  distinction  of  meats,  the  institution 
•f  the  Supper,  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  confessional.  He  showed  that 
these  points  were  of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
Mass,  and  that  the  prime  movers  of  the  disorders  of 
which  Wittemberg  had  been  the  scone,  had  grosaly 
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abused  their  liberty.    He  passed  by  tame  irom  mccm 
of  true  Christian  charity,  to  burets  of  holy  iodipntic 

He  especially  declared  himself  against  ilMMe  wj 
ventured  lightly  to  partake  Qf  the  Supper  of  the  Lai 
"  It  is  not  the  mere  jrcuing  wth  tie  UeiK*"*  '^id  \ 
*<  it  is  the  inward  and  apiritual  partaking  lealined  i 
faith  which  makes  us  Christians,  and  wiilMnat  whji 
all  outward  acts  are  but  ahow  and  grimace.  But  th 
faith  consists  In  the  firm  belief  that  Jesos  is  the  S( 
of  God  ;  that  having  himself  borne  oar  sins  and  oi 
iniquities  on  the  cross,  he  is  himself,  the  Blooe  and  a] 
sufficient  expiation ;  that  he  now  appears  coatinaa]| 
in  the  presence  of  God,  reconciling  us  to  tiie  Father 
and  has  given  to  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  for  th 
strenffthenmg  of  our  faith  in  this  unspeakable  meres 
Only  let  me  believe  this,  and  God  ia  my  defence  ;  wii 
Him  for  my  buckler  I  defy  ain,  death,  bell,  and  devih 
they  cannot  harm  me,  nor  even  so  much  mm  rufile  i 
hair  of  my.  head !  That  spiritual  bread  im  cotafom  \k 
the  afflicted,  health  to  the  aick,  life  to  the  dyii^food  a 
the  hungry,  and  a  treasury  for  the  poor  \  The  nu 
who  does  not  feel  the  burden  of  his  stna  ooghi,  there- 
fore, to  abstain  from  approaching  the  altar.  Wkt 
cap  "Ha  have  to  do  there  ^  Ah !  let  conacisDoe  be 
heard ;  let  our  hearts  be  brokon  with  the  sense  of  oer 
sins,  and  we  ahall  not  come  to  that  holy  sacramental 
spirit  of  presumption." 

Crowds  continually  filled  the  church ;  many  caae 
oven  from  the  neighbiooiing  towns  and  viUa^ee  to  \m. 
this  new  Elijah.  Among  others,  Capito  passed  ura 
days  at  Wittemberg,  and  heard  the  doctor  preach  twin. 
Never  before  hadXuther  and  the  canUnars  chsplua 
been  so  entirely  agreed.  Melancthon,  magiatniea, 
professors,  and  the  whole  population  were  overjoyei* 
Schurff,  delighted  with  such  a  termination  of  so  uapn- 
mising  a  state  o(  things,  hastened  to  cooununicats  ifac 
intelligence  to  the  Elector.  He  wrote  to  him  on  Frv 
day,  the  15th  of  March,  after  hearing  Lother*s  sixti 
discourse.  *'  Oh,  what  joy  has  Doctor  Martin's  re^- 
pearance  diffused  among  us !  His  words,  throogi 
divine  mercy,  every  day  bring  back  into  the  way  «i' 
truth  our  poor  deluded  people.  It  is  manifest  thattk 
Spirit  of  Uod,  is  with  him,  and  that  his  conung  to  Wiv- 
temberg  is  by  His  special  providence."! 

In  truth,  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  olo> 
quence  ;  but  not  such  as,  in  the  days  of  Demostheoes. 
or  even  in  those  of  Savonarola,  had  led  captive  the 
hearu  of  the  people.  The  task  of  the  poacher  of  Wit- 
temberg was  one  of  greater  difficulty.  It  in  far  easMZ 
to  rouse  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  than  to  charm  it  dowB. 
What  wss  needed  to  soothe  a  fanatic  multitude,  aad 
to  tame  unruly  paasions :  and  in  this  Luther  saccesd* 
ed.  In  his  first  eight  sermons,  he  allowed  not  a  wonl 
to  escape  him  against  the  originators  of  these  disor- 
ders ;  no  allusion  likely  to  aive  pain — uul  so  much  as 
a  word  by  which  their  feelings  could  be  wounded. 
But  his  moderation  wss  his  strength ;  and  the  moit 
tenderly  he  dealt  with  the  souls  that  had  gone  astray, 
the  more  perfectly  did  he  vindicate  that  truth  that  wis 
aggrieved.  There  was  no  withstanding  the  power  oi 
bis  eloquence.  Men  usually  ascribe  to  timidity  aad 
cowardly  compromise,  exhortations  that  inculcate  mo- 
deration. Here,  how  different  waa  the  case  !  Ia 
publicly  standing  forth  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wit- 
temberg, Luther  braved  ther  Pope's  excommunicatioa 
and  the  Em]>erer's  proscription.  He  re-appeared,  not- 
withsunding  the  Elector's  prohibition,  who  had  inu- 
mated  that  be  could  not  protect  him.  Even  at  Wonni 
his  courage  had  not  been  so  signally  proved.  He  was 
exposing  nimself  to  the  most  imminent  dangers  ;  and 
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hit  eaU  wis  mponded  to.  The  iii»d  who  hn? ed 
tb0  tcafibM,  might  claim  to  bo  listened  to  when  he 
ineiilocted  tubroission.  None  better  qoalified  to  urge 
cm  hie  hearers  the  daty  of  obedience  to  God,  than  he 
who^  in  order  that  he  might  himself  render  such  obe< 
dioneei  defied  the  most  violent  persecution  of  man 
At  Lather*s  appeal  difficulties  disappeared — ^tumnlt 
■iib8ided--«edition  was  silenced,  and  the  burghers  of 
'Wittembeif  returned  quietly  to  their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  Didyinus,  who,  of  all  the  Augustine  monks, 
hftd  manifested  moat  enthusiasm,  hung  upon  the  Re- 
former's worde.  *'  Don*t  yon  think  Luther  a  wonder- 
fal  teacher  ?"  inquired  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was 
liimself  deeply  affected.  '« Ah !"  replied  he,  *<  I  seem 
to  be  listening  to  the  Toice  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
^  sun."*  Dtdymus,  aoon  after  this,  publicly  confessed 
ho  had  been  deceived.  **  He  is  quite  a  changed  man," 
amid  Luther,  t 

It  was  not  80  at  first  with  Garlstadt.  Abandoning 
his  studies,  and  frequenting  the  workshops  of  artisans, 
that  he  might  there  receive  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptarea,  be  was  mortified  at  beholding  his  party 
losing  ground  on  the  reappearance  of  Luther.^  In 
bis  Tiew  it  was  arreatins  the  Reformation  in  the  midst 
of  its  career.  Hence,  nis  countenance  wore  a  con< 
•feant  air  of  dejection,  aadness  and  dissatisfaction. 
Nevertheless,  he  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake 
•f  peace,  reatraioed  his  desire  to  vindicate  his  doctrine, 
was  reconciled,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  his  col- 
Ingoe,  and  soon  after  resnmed  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
rersity.^ 

The  most  noted  of  the  pn^pheta  were  not  at  Wit- 
■emberg  when  Lother  arrived  there.  Nicholaa  Storch 
was  on  a  progress  through  the  country.  Mark  Stub- 
ner,  had  quitted  the  hospiuble  roof  of  Melancthon. 
Perbapa  their  spirit  of  prti^hecy  had  left  them  without 
**  voice  or  anawer,"|)  from  the  first  tidings  brought  them 
that  the  new  Elijah  waa  turoinff  hie  steps  toward 
their  Mount  CarmeK  Cellarius,  the  old  schoolmaster 
alone  remained.  Meanwhile,  Stubner  hearing  that  his 
sheep  were  scattered,  returned  in  haste  to  Wittemberg, 
Those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  **  the  heavenly 
prophecy  "  gathered  round  their  master,  repeated  the 
substance  of  Lnther's  sermons,  and  pressed  him  with 
aoziooa  enquiries  aa  to  what  they  ought  to  think  and 
do.T  Stubner  exhorted  them  to  stand  firm.  **  Let 
him  come  forth,"  interpoeed  Cellarins ;  *'  let  him  give 
US  the  meeting ;  let  him  only  afiford  us  opportunity  to 
declare  oor  dMtrine,  and  then  we  ahall  see  ...  ." 

Luther  had  hot  little  wiah  to  meet  them.  He  knew 
them  to  be  men  of  violent,  hasty,  and  haughty  temper, 
who  would  not  endure  even  kind  admonitions,  but  re- 
quiscd  that  every  one  ahould,  at  the  very  first  summons, 
submit  10  them  as  to  a  aopreme  authority.  *  *  Such  are 
enthusiaats  in  every  age.  Nevertheless,  as  an  inter- 
view waa  requested.  Lather  could  not  decline  it.  Be- 
sides, it  might  be  doing  service  to  the  weak  of  the 
flock  to  smDask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets.  Ac- 
cordingly the  meeting  took  place.  Stubner  opened  the 
conveiaation.  He  showed  how  he  proposed  to  restore 
the  Church,  and  reform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to 
him  with  great  calmness.tt  "  Of  all  you  have  been 
saymg,"  replied  he,  at  last,  gravely,  *^  Uiere  is  nothing 

*  Imo,  inquit,  sngeli,  neo  hominis  vocem  mihl  audisM  vl. 
deor.    (Camerariai,  p.  13 ) 
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that  I  see  to  be  based  upon  Scripture.  It  is  a  mere 
tiasue  of  fiction."  At  these  words  Cellarius  lost  all 
aelf- possession.  Raising  his  voice  like  one  out  of  his 
mind,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  striking  the 
table  with  his  fist,  in  a  violent  passion,*  exclaimed 
against  Luther's  speech  as  an  insult  offered  to  a  man 
of  God.  On  this  Luther  remarked,  "  Paul  declared 
that  the  aigns  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  the 
Corinthians,  in  signs  and  mighty  deeds.  Do  you  like- 
wiao  prove  your  apostleship  by  miracles.** — "  We  will 
do  so,"  rejoined  the  prophets. t  '*  The  God  whom  I 
'serve,**  answered  Luther,  *'  will  know  how  to  bridle 
^onr  gods.'* '  Stubner,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  an 
imperturbable  silence,  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Re- 
former, said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  **  Martin  Luther,  hear 
me  while  I  declare  what  is  passing  at  thia  moment  in 
yoor  soul.  You  are  begining  to  see  that  my  doctrine 
IS  true.**  Luther  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  replied,  "The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan."  In- 
stantly the  prophets  lost  all  self-command.  They 
shouted  aloud,  "  Tlie  Spirit,  the  Spirit.'*  The  anawer 
of  Lather  was  marked  by  the  cool  contempt  and  cutting 
homelineaa  of  hia  expressions :  **  I  slap  your  apirit  on 
the  snout  !**(  said  he.  Hereupon  their  outcries  re- 
doubled. Cellariua  waa  more  violent  than  the  rest. 
He  stormed  till  he  foamed  at  the  mouth^and  their 
voices  were  inaudible  from  the  tumult.  The  result 
was  that  the  pretended  prophets  abandoned  the  fields 
and  that  every  day  they  left  Wittemberg. 

Thua  did  Luther  achieve  the  object  for  which  he  had 
left  his  retirement.  He  had  taken  his  stand  againat 
fanaticism,  and  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  church 
the  enthusiasm  ana  disorder  which  had  invaded  it.  If 
the  Reformation  with*  one  hand  dashed  to  the  earth  the 
dusty  decretals  of  Rome,  with  the  other  it  put  away 
from  it  the  pretensions  of  the  mystics,  and  established 
on  the  territory  it  had  acquired  the  living  and  sure 
Word  of  God.  The  character  of  the  Reformation  was 
thus  distinctly  seen.  Its  mission  waa  to  keep  con- 
stantly a  middle  conrae  between  these  extremes,  remote 
alike  from  fanatical  distortions,  and  from  the  death-lik« 
slumber  of  the  papal  rule. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  a  whole  population  passion- 
ately excited,  and  misled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have 
cast  off  all  restraint,  at  once  listening  to  reason,  recover- 
ing calmness,  and  returning  to  their  accuatomed  sub- 
mission, so  that  the  most  perfect  quiet  again  reigned 
in  that  very  city  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been 
like  the  troubled  ocean. 

The  most  absolute  liberty  was  forthwith  established  • 
at  Wittemberg.  Luther  continued  to  reside  in  the 
convent,  and  to  wear  the  monastic  habit ;  but  every 
one  was  free,  to  lay  it  aside.  In  coming  to  the  Lord'a 
Supper,  persons  might  either  receive  only  the  general 
absolution  or  they  might  apply  for  a  special  one.  It 
was  recognised  as  a  principle  to  reject  nothing  but  what 
contradicted  a  clear  and  expreas  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture. II  It  was  no  indifference  (hat  dictated  this  course. 
On  the  contrary,  religion  was  recalled  to  its  essential 
principle.  Piety  only  withdrew  from  the  accesssry 
forms  in  which  it  had  been  well  nigh  lost,  that  it  might 
rest  on  its  true  basis.  Thus  was  the  Reformation  itself 
preserved,  and  the  church's  teaching  progressively 
developed  in  love  and  truth. 

No  sooner  was  order  re-established,  when  the  Re- 
former turned  to  his  beloved  Melancthon,  and  requested 

*  Cam  et  Holum  pedibus  et  propoBitam  mensulam  manibns 
feriret.    (Lhid.) 
t  Quid  poUicentea  de  mirsbilibas  affectionfbus.    (Ibid.  p. 
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his  co-opention  in  the  fioal  reviaion  of  the  traDtlaiion 
of  the  New  TeetameDt,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  Wftnbai]ff.*  As  early  at  the  year  1519, 
jif  elaiicthoD  had  laid  down  the  grand  principle  that  the 
Fathers  mast  be  explained  conformably  to  the  Scripture, 
«nd  not  Scripture  according  to  the  Fathers.  Meditat- 
ing daily  on  the  books  of  the  New  Tesument,  he  felt 
sit  once  charmed  by  their  simplicity,  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  their  import.  "  In  them^  and 
them  only/*  affirmed  this  adept  in  ancient  philosophy, 
««  do  we  find  the  true  '  food  of  the  soul.*  "  Qiadly, 
therefore,  did  he  comply  with  Luther's  desire,  and  many 
were  the  hoars  the  two  friends,  from  that  time,  spent 
together,  studying  and  translating  the  inspired  Word. 
Often  would  they  pause  in  their  labours  to^give  free 
expression  to  their  wonder.  **  If  Reason  could  speak,'* 
said  Luther,  "  it  would  say,  0,  that  I  could  once  hear 
the  Toice  of  God  !  I  should  Uiink  it  worth  a  journey 
to  the  ver^  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth  !  Give  ear, 
then,  my  fellow-man — God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  now  speaks  to  thee !" 

The  printmg  of  the  New  Testament  was  begun  and 
-carried  on  with  an  activity  beyond  all  example,  t  One 
might  have  thought  the  very  printers  felt  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  hand.  Three  presses  were  consuntly 
•employed,  and  ten  thousand  sheists  were  struck  off  every 
^ay.t 

At 'last,  on  the  21st  Sept,  appeared  the  complete 
•edition  of  three  thousand  copies  in  two  volumes,  with 
the  brief  title,  '*  The  New  Testament  in  German  ;— 
at  Wittemberg."  It  bore  no  name  of  man.  From 
that  hour  every  German  might  obtain  the  Word  of  God 
at  a  small  pecuniary  cost.^ 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  tone  of  the  sacred 
oooks,  in  a  language  that  was  as  yet  in  its  virgin  sim- 
pUcity,  and  now  first  opening  its  full  beauty,  interested 
«nd  delighted  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
It  was  a  national  work — the  people's  book — nay,  much 
more,  it  was  the  book  of  God.  Even  enemies  could 
not  withhold  their  commendation  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
duction, and  there  were  some  incautious  partisans  of 
the  Reformation  so  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the 
new  version,  as  to  imagine  they  could  recognize  in  it 
a  second  inspiration.  It,  indeed,  served  more  than  all 
Luther's  own  writings  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  Christian 
piety.  The  great  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
now  placed  on  a  rock  whence  nothing  could  dislodge 
it.  The  Bible,  restored  to  the  people,  recsUed  the 
mind  of  man,  which  had  for  ages  wandered  in  the  end- 
less labyrinths  of  scholastic  teaching,  to  the  heavenly 
springs  of  salvation.  Hence,  the  success  that  attended 
this  step  was  prodigious.  All  the  copies  were  quickly 
disposed  of.  In  December  following,  a  second  edition 
appeared  ;  and  by  the  year  1533,  no  less  than  seven- 
teen editions  had  issued  from  the  presses  of  Wittem- 
berg ;  thirteen  from  Augsburg ;  twelve  from  Bale ; 
one  from  Erfurtb  ;  one  from  Grimma ;  one  from  Leip- 
•ic;  thirteen  from  Strasburgli 

Even  while  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  passing  through  the  press,  Luther  was  already  at 
work  on  a  translation  of  the  Old  TesUment.  This 
labour,  begun  in  1522,  was  continued  without  inter- 
mission. He  issued  it  in  deuched  portions,  as  he 
finished  them,  in  order  to  ffratify  the  impatience  of  the 
public  demand,  and  to  m&B  the  purchase  easy  to  the 
poor. 

From  Scripture  and  Faith,  two  streams  issuing  from 

*  Temm  omnia  none  elimare  capimna  Fhilippua  et  ego. 
(L.  Kpp.  li.  p.  17«.) 
I  Ingenti  laboreet  studio.    (L.  Epp.  p.3M.) 
t  SlaKiilU  (Uebuii  decias  milUa  ohartairam  sob  tribos  preUs 
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one  and  tfais  same  spring,  the  lile  of  ilie  Oospel  b 
flowed,  and  still  diffuses  itself  through  Um  wori 
They  bore  directly  against  two  establisbed  enoi 
Faith  was  met  by  the  opposing  Pelagian  ieodeocy  < 
Catholicism.  Scripture,  in  like  maoaer,  fouod  airajj 
against  it  the  theoiy  of  tradition  and  tbe  aaUiority  c 
Rome.  Scripture  led  iu  reader  to  F«iib,  and  Fait 
made  him  the  disciple  of  the  Word:  **  Man  c&o  do  a 
meritorious  work :  the  free  grace  of  God,  recoive 
through  fsith  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him.'*  Socrli  wa 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  throughout  Chrietondom.  Be 
ibis  teaching  must  needs  bring  Chrisieiidoa  to  tbi 
study  of  the  Scripture.  In  troth,  if  faiih  in  Chxisl  s 
everything  in  Christianity,  and  if  the  obaorvances  ad 
ordinances  of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it  ia  not  to  thi 
Churches  teaching,  but  to  Christ's  word  that  we  mam 
adhere.  Tbe  bond  that  unites  to  Christ  will  be  ewarj- 
thing  to  the  believing  soul.  What  aignifiess  Urn  oat- 
ward  link  that  connects  him  with  a  viaibie  ekareb, 
enslaved  by  the  commandments  of  umoI  .  .  Tbaa,  aa 
the  doctrine  of  the  BiUe  had  impelled  Luther^  a  ooa- 
temporaries  toward  Jesus  Christ,  their  lc»«e  for  Jesui 
Christ,  in  its  turn,  impelled  them  towaida  liie  Bibb. 
It  was  not,  as  some  in  our  days  have  aapfioeed,  froa  a 
philosophic  necessity,  or -from  doubt,  or  a  apint  of  d- 

auiry  that  they  reverted  to  Scripture,  it  waa  becsaa 
ley  found  there  the  words  of  Him  tkty  laveJ.  •"•  Yn 
have  preached  Christ,*'  said  they  to  tbe  Refona^ 
**  let  us  now  hear  him  hwuelf'*  And  ihay  caught  t 
the  sheets  given  to  the  worn,  as  a  leiter  coming  a 
them  from  hesven. 

But  if  the  Bible  wae  thus  joyfnlly  wekomcd  by  sod 
as  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  waa  scornfully  »- 
jected  by  such  as  preferred  the  traditions  and  ordinance 
of  men.  This  publication  by  Luther  waa  the  si^ 
of  violent  persecution.  Rome  trembled  at  the  lepoR 
brought  thither.  The  pen  which  transcribed  the  maei 
oracles  was,  in  truth,  that  visionary  pen  which  Ftedcric 
had  beheld  in  his  dream,  reaching  to  tbe  aeven  hilh. 
and  discomposing  the  pope's  tiara.  Tbe  monk  ia  fai 
cell,  the  prince  upon  his  throne,  uttered  a  cry  of  anas. 
The  ignorant  priests  were  dismayed  at  the  thought  tU 
burghers,  and  even  rustics,  would  now  be  able  freelr 
to  discuss  with  them  the  precepts  of  the  Lord.  Tb 
king  of  England  denounced  tbe  work  to  the  filectai, 
Frederic,  and  to  Duke  George,  of  Saxoey.  But  be- 
fore this,  and  as  early  as  the  November  pfevioas,  da 
Duke  hi^  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  deliver  op 
every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testameot  into  the  haadi 
of  the  magistmte.  Bavaria,  Brandeabiiiir*  Aaatris, 
and  all  the  states  in  the'  interest  of  Rome,  passed  airai- 
lar  decrees.  In  some  psrts,  a  sacrilegwos  bonfiia^ 
composed  of  the  sacred  books,  wsa  lighted  in  tbe  pub- 
lic squares.*-  Thus  did  Rome,  in  tbe  aiKteeath  cen- 
tury, renew  the  effbrU  by  which  heaiheaism  bad  at* 
tempted  to  uproot  the  religion  of  Jeaus  Christ,  at  the 
period  when  the  reina  were  escaping  from  the  hands 
of  the  Priests  of  Idol  worship.  ISut  what  power  can 
stay  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Gospel  1  *«  Bvea 
after  I  had  prohibited  tbe  aale,'*  wrote  Duke  George, 
**  many  thousand  copies  were  sold  and  read  in  mr 
states." 

God  even  used,  for  the  purpoee  of  makii^  knowi 
His  word,  the  very  hands  that  were  essaying  to  destroj 
it.  Thp  Romish  divines,  seeing  they  could  not  stop 
ihe  circulation  of  the  Reformer's  work,  theoselves  pot 
forth  a  translation  of  the  New  Teetament.  It  was  no 
other  than  Luther's,  here  and  there  altered  by  the  nsv 
editors.  No  hinderance  was  offered  to  the  reading  of 
it.    Rome  had  not  yet  experienced,  that  wherever  tht 


*  Qui  et  aUcabl  ia  ttam  eoagssU  vogum  peUka 
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Word  of  God  took  root,  its  own  power  began  to  totter. 
Joachim,  of  Brandenburg,  gave  license  to  his  subjects 
to  read  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  Ger- 
man, provided  it  were  not  from  the  presses  of  Wittein- 
berg.  The  German  nations,  and  more  especially  the 
people  of  Brandenburg,  made,  in  this  way,'  a  decided 
advance  in  the  knowl^ge  of  the  troth. 

The  pabtication  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  ver- 
nacular  tongue,  is  among  the  memorable  epochs  of  the 
Reformation.  If  the  marriage  of  Feldkirchen  had  been 
the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  its  influence  from  the 
sphere  of  teaching  to  that  of  social  life : — if  the  aboli- 
tion of  monastic  vows  had  been  the  second,  and  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  a  third  stage 
of  this  transition,  the  publication  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was,  perhaps,  even  more  important  than  all  the 
net.  It  wrought  an  entire  change  in  tbe  aspect  of 
society — not  alone  in  the  priest^s  presbytery — not  mere- 
ly in  the  monk*s  cell  and  the  noble^s  closet,  but  more 
than  this,  in  the  interior  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles, 
citizens,  snd  peasantry.  When  Christians  began  to 
read  the  Bible  in  their  families,  Christianity  itself  un- 
derwent a  palpable  change.  Thence  ensued  changed 
habits,  improved  morals,  other  conversations,  in  short, 
a  new  new  life.  With  the  publication  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Reformation  had  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  college,  and  took  its  proper  place 
at  the  hearths  of  the  people. 

The  effect  that  followed  was  incalculable.  The 
Christianity  of  the  Primitive  Church  was,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  presented  full  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  recovered  from  the  oblivion  in 
which  for  centuries  it  had  lain  hid — and  the  sight  was, 
of  itself,  enough  to  justify  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  Rome,  l^be  least  instructed,  provided 
tiiey  did  but  know  how  to  read — women,  artisans,  (we 
ere  quoting  from  one  of  that  age,  who  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Reformation,)  studied  the  New  Testament 
with  eager  delisht.*  They  carried  it  about  with  them, 
learnt  portions  by  heart,  and  saw,  in  its  precious  pages, 
the  proof  of  the  perfect  accordance  of  that  Reformation 
which  was  Luther*s  aim,  with  the  revelation  that  Gk>d 
■had  given. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  in  detached  portions  only  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformation  had 
,  tUl  then  been  set  forth.  A  certain  truth  had  been  de- 
•dared  in  one  tract — a  certain  error  exposed  in  another. 
The  field  of  the  Church  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
plain,  on  which  liere  and  there  were  seen,  without  or- 
der or  arrangement,  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  a  new,  structure ;  but  as  yet  the  new  edifice 
was  wanting.  True  it  is,  that  the  publication  of  the 
New  Testament  met  this  want.  The  Reformation 
might  say,  with  that  book  in  its  hand — "  Behold  my 
system."  But  as  each  individual  may  contend  that 
his  system  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Bible,  the 
Reformation  seemed  called  to  set  forth,  in  order,  what 
it  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  Thitf^was  a  work  Meianc- 
thon  now  contributed  in  its  name. 

In  the  deyelopment  of  his  theology,  Melancthon*s 
steps  had  been  deliberate ;  but  they  were  taken  with 
firmoess,and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was  courageous- 
ly made  known  to  all.  As  early  as  1520,  be  had'  de- 
clared that  some  of  the  seven  sacraments  were,  in  his 
judgment,  mere  imitations  of  Jewish  feasts ;  and  that 
AS  considered  the  asserted  infallibility  of  the  pope  as 
a  prood  pretension,  direct^  at  variance  with  Scripture 
and  sound  judgment.  <*  We  want  more  than  a  Her- 
CDles,'*t  lemaiked  be,  '*  to  make  a  stand  against  such 
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doctrines.*'  Here  we  see  that  Melanctbon  bad  been 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Luther,  by  a  more  am- 
dious  and  calm  process  of  conviction,  The  time  bad 
now  come  thst  he,  in  his  turn,  shouki  poblioly-  coafest 
his  faith. 

In  1521,  during  his  friend*s  captivity  in  the  Wazt* 
burg,  his  celebrated  **  Loci  Communes'*  had  presented 
to  Christian  Europe  a  body  of  doctrine,  based  on  so* 
lid  grounds,  and  admirably  compacted.  The  tracings 
of  a  simple  and  majestic  outline  appeared  before  the 
wondering  minds  of  thst  geuer«tion.  As  the  trsosla- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  had  justified  the  Reforma* 
tion  to  the  people,  so  MeIancthon*s  Lod  CommunBB 
served  to  justify  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  existed  on  the 
earth  without  having  seen  such  a  work.  Relinquish- 
ing the  common  argumentation  of  scholsstic  theology, 
the  friend  of  Lather  had  at  last  given  to  Christendom 
a  system  of  divinity,  derived  entirely  from  Scriptuie. 
In  it,  the  reader  was  conscious  of  a  breath  of  life,  a 
quickness  of  understanding,  a  force  of  conviction,  and 
a  simplicity  of  statement,  which  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  subtle  and  pedsntic  method  of  the  schools. 
The  coolest  judgments,  and  the  most  exact  diyines» 
were  alike  impressed  with  admiration.  * 

Erasmua  designated  this  work  a  wondrous  army, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  against  the  pbarisaic  tyranny 
of  false  teachers  ;*  and  while  he  confessed  that  on 
some  points  he  did  not  agree  with  the  author,  he  never- 
theless added,  that  having  always  loved  him,  he  had  n^ 
ver  loved  him  so  much  as  after  rpading  this  woik.  **  So 
beautiful  is  the  proof  that  it  affords,"  said  Calvin,  when 
presenting  it  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  Freoeh 
people,  *'  that  the  most  perfect  simplicity  is  the 
noblest  method  of  hsndling  the  Christian  doctrine."t 

But  no  one  experienced  a  finer  joy  then  Luther ;  to 
the  last  this  work  was  to  him  a  theme  of  wonder. 
The  occasional  sounds  his  tremblins  hand  had  drawn, 
in  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  Itom  the  chords  of 
prophets  and  spostles,  were  here  blended  together  in 
entrancing  harmony.  Those  soUd  rossseo  of  troth 
which  he  nad  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  Holy  Scriptare, 
were  here  raised  and  compacted  together  in  one  ma^ 
jestic  edifice.  He  was  never  tired  of  commending 
the  work  to  the  attention  of  the  youths  who  came  to 
study  St  Wittemberg.  **  If  yon  would  wish  to  beeomo 
divines,*'  said  he,  **  read  Melancthon.**! 

In  Melancthon*s  judgment,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
wretched  sUte  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  sm,  is  the 
foundation  on  which  we  must  build  the  teaching  of 
Christian  theology.  This  universal  evil  is  the  primary 
fact,  the  leading  truth  whence  the  scienoe  lakee  its 
departure ;  and  it  is  this  which  forms  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  theology  from  the  sciences  whioh  woik 
their  own  advancement  by  the  powers  of  reaaon.  ' 

The  Christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart  of  maa, 
revealed  its  Isws  and  mysterious  motions,  as  the  phi- 
losopher in  later  times^  has  discloasd  the  laws  and  at- 
tractions of  material  bodies.  *'  Original  ain,"  said  h% 
**  is  an  inclination  born  with  us — tin  impulse  which  is 
agreeable  to  us— a  certain  influence  which  leads  us 
into  the  commission  of  sin,  and  which  has  passed  from 
Adam  upon  all  his  posterity.  Just  as  there  is  found 
in  fire  a  native  energy  which  mounts  upward,  just  as 
in  the  loadstone  we  observe  a  natural  power  of  attract- 
ing steel,  just  so  do  we  find  in  man  a  primary  impulse 
impelling  him  to  that  which  is  evil.    I  admit  fredy 

•  Video  dogmatum  aciem  pnlchrs  Initnictam  odversss 
tyrannidem  phariiaican.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  M9.) 

t  La.  Somme  do  Theologie,  par  Philippe  Mdanothon. 
(Ciensve,  1561  John  Calvin  aux  loctenrt.) 

I  *•  Librnm  inyictum,"  said  he  another  time,  **non  selaai 
immortalttatesedetcanoneecolssiastioedJgnuB.*  (De  ser- 
vo arilitrio.)  ^  -  I 
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ihit  m  Sodttaa,  Xenoeimtea,  Zeno,  wen  smd  tem- 
Mnnca  and  chastity;  these  exterior  TirtQes  were 
NQnd  io  men  whose  hearts  were  uiiparifiedi  sod  they 
proceeded  out  of  Uie  love  of  self,  hence  wo  should 
ngsid  them  in  reality,  not  as  virtues,  but  vices."* 
Soch  language  may  sound  harsh,  but  not  so  if  we 
enter  into  Melancthoo's  real  meaning.  None  more 
prompt  than  he  to  acknowledge  virtues  in  the  great 
nem  of  antiquity,  which  entitled  them  to  the  esteem 
of  men ;  but  be  laid  down  the  solemn  truth,  that  the 
highest  law  given  by  God  to  all  his  creatures  is  to 
IsM  iTmi  alwne  aU  thmgt.  If,  then,  man  is  doing 
that  which  God  commands— does  it,  not  from  love  to 
God,  but  from  love  of  self— can  we  think  that  God 
will  accept  him,  thns  daring  to  substitute  self  in  place 
of  His  own  infinite  Majesty  1  And  most  it  not  be 
•BOQgh  to  vitiate  any  action  that  it  involves  in  it  a 
direct  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  God  ? 

The  Wittemberg  dhrine  proceMed  to  show  how 
man  is  rescued  from  this  wretched  state:  "The 
ttwatle,"  said  he,  **  invites  thee  to  contemplate  at  the 
Father's  ri^t  hand,  the  Son  of  God,  our  great  medi- 
ilor,  ever  bving  to  make  intercession  for  us,!  and  he 
calls  upon  thee  to  believe  assuredly  that  thy  sins  are 
ptidoned,  and  thyself  counted  righteous  and  accepted 
Wf  the  Father^  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who  died  upon 
the  cross/' 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  first  edition  of 
the  Loci  Commamcf,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
German  .divine  speaks^  of  Free  Will.  We  find  him 
leeognising,  even  more'  clearly  than  had  been  done  by 
LntMf,  (for  he  was  more  of  a  theoloffian,)  that  this 
doetrine  could  not  be  separated  from  that  which  con- 
stituted the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation.  Man*s 
jnstifioatioa  in  the  suht  of  God,  is  by  faith  alonk, 
Wis  the  first  point  This  faith  wroufht  in  man's  heart 
by  thff  ALONB  OBAOB  or  eon,  was  Uie  second.  Me- 
luicChon  saw  clearly  that  to  allow  any  ability  in  the 
natarsl  man  to  hekne,  would,  in  this  second  point,  en- 
tirely set  aside  that  grand  doctrine  of  ^race  which  is 
asserted  in  the  first.  He  was  too  disceminff— too 
deeply  instnieted  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  misled  on  so 
important  a  question.  But  he  went  too  far :  instead 
of  eomfining  himself  to  the  religious  boaring  of  the 
qnestion,  he  entered  upon  metaphysics.  He  laid  down 
a  sort  of  fatalism,  which  might  lead  his  readers  to 
think  of  God  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  which  conse- 
quently has  no  foundation  in  Scripture : — "  Since  what- 
ever happena,"  said  he,  **  happens  by  necessity,  agree- 
ably to  tlM  divine  foreknowledge,  it  is  plain  that  our 
will  hath  no  liberty  whatever."! 

Bat  the  principal  object  Melancthon  had  in  view, 
waa  to  present  theology  as  a  system  of  devotion — The 
schools  had  so  dried  up  the  generally  received  creed, 
as  to  leave  it  destitute  of  life.  The  office  of  the 
Beformalion  was  to  reanimate  this  lifeless  creed.  In 
raceeeding  editions,  Melancthon  felt  tho  necessity  for 
great  elearooss  in  doctrinal  statements.^  In  1621, 
nowever,  it  was  not  so  much  the  case.  "  The  know- 
ledge of  Christ,"  said  he, "  is  found  in  the  knowledge 
of  ne  blessings  derived  through  him.    Paul  writing  to 

*  LoH  fiiiwiinn  Uuoh^.  Bale.  1A3I,  p. 85— a  rare  edi- 
tion. Bee  fi»r  the  tabtequent  reTJiions,  that  ofErlangen,  1898, 
a  reprint  of  th  at  of  Bale,  1 061 . 

t  Vttlt  te  intueri  Filiun  Dei  tedeBten  ed  dezterm  Fatrie, 
mediatorcm  iDterpeUsntem  pro  nobii.    (Ibid.) 

X  Qaaadoqttldem  omnia qon  eveniuot,  neceuario  evenlant 
JnxtaUvittaai  pradettinatioaem,  nulla  eet  voluntatit  nostra 
Ubertai.    (Loci  oomm.  tlieoL  Bale.  IMl,  p.  30.) 

^  Bee  the  oditioa  of  IMl,  reprinted  in  1839.  pages  14  to  44, 
the  lereral  chapters— De  tnbui  perionis j-~De  divinitate 
FiW  »— De  dueboe  Bstaris  in  (;hriato }— Teitiiaonia  quod 
Filius  iit  perK>na :  ievtimonin  refutantia  Arianoi :  De  ditcer- 
Bcudis  proprietatibni  humane  et  divine  nature  ChrigU— De , 
Bplritu  laacte,  Ito.  Im. 


the  Romans,  and  desiring  to  sum  op  the  Ghiwtisufr 
doctrine,  does  not  set  about  treating  philosophieally 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Creation,  active  or  pee- 
sive.  What,  then,  are  his  themes  t — the  Law,  Sin» 
Grace.  On  our  instruction  in  these,  depends  our 
knowledge  of  Christ."* 

The  publication  of  this  treatise  waa  of  aingulnr 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  truth.  Calumnies  atood 
refuted — ^prejudicea  were  dissipated.  Amoi^  the 
religious,  tho  wordly,  and  the  learned,  the  genius  of 
Melancthon  was  admired,  and  his  character  eeteemed 
and  loved.  Even  such  as  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  author  were  conciliated  to  his  creed  t»j  ihis 
work.  The  vigour  and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's 
language  had  offeoded  many  ;  but  in  Melancthon,  an 
eleffance  of  compoaition,  a  discriminating  judgment., 
anda  remarkable  clearness  and  arrangement  were  seen 
encaged  in  the  exposition  of  those  mighty  truthe  that 
haa  aroused  the  slunibering  world.  The  work  was 
rapidly  bought  up,  and  read  with  avidity.  His  gentle- 
ness  and  modesty  won  all  hearts,  while  his  devation 
of  thought  commanded  their  respect ;  and  the  bigbex 
classes,  who  had  been  hitherto  undecided,  were  capti- 
vated by  a  wisdom  which  had  at  last  found  so  noble 
an  utterance. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  opposers  of  the  trotl^ 
as  had  not  been  humbled  by  the  energy  of  Lather^ 
were,  for  a  while,  silenced  and  disconcerted  bv  the 
appearance  of  MeIancthon*s  tract.  They  had  round 
another  man  as  worthy  as  Luther  to  be  a  mark  for  their 
hatred.  "  Alas !"  they  exclaimed,  "  alas  for  Ger- 
many !  to  what  new  extremity  shall  we  be  brougbt  bv 
this  Isst  birth  rt 

The  Ijoci  Cofnmuiiu  passed  through  sixty-seven 
editions  between  1521  and   1595,  without  including 
translations.    Next  to  the  Bible,  this  work  may  have 
msinly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  evan 
gelical  doctrine. 

While  the  '*  grammarian,"  Melancthon,  was  by  this 
happy  co-operation  aiding  the  efforts  of  Lulher^ 
schemes  of  a  violent  character  were  again  plannirig 
by  his  formidable  enemies.  At  the  news  that  he  had 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Wartburg,  and  appeared 
again  on  the  world's  stage,  the  rage  of  his  former  ad- 
versaries returned. 

Luther  had  been  rather  more  than  three  months  at 
Wittemberg,  when  a  rumour,  repeated  by  comnaon 
fame,  brought  him  the  intelligence  tnat  one  of  the  great- 
est monarchs  of  Christendom  had  risen  up  against  him. 
Henry  VIII.  head  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  a  pr/nce 
descended  from  the  families  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  in  whom,  after  torrenta  of  bloodshed,  the  red  and 
white  roses  were  at  length  united,  the  puissant  king  of 
England,  who  boldly  advanced  the  obsolete  authority 
of  ms  crown  over  the  continent,  and  more  particularly 
over  France — had  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  *'  I  hear  much  commendation 
of  a  little  treatise  by  the  king  of  England,*'  wrote 
Luther  to  Lange,  on  the  26th  of  June,  15224 

Heniy  the  Eig^di  was  then  in  his  thirty-first  year— 
"  tall,  strong-built,  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air 
of  authority  and  empire/*^  and  a  countenance  that  ex- 
pressed the  vivacity  of  his  mind.  Vehement  in  tem- 
per, bearing  down  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
passions,  and  thirsting  for  distinctions,  the  defects  of 

*  Hoc  est  Chrlttiim  cegnoscere,  benefleia  tAa$  cogaescere^ 

kia.  (Ibid.) 
t  Heu !  infelicem  hoc  novo  paitu  Oetmaniara ! . . .  (C<BcbL) 
i  Jactant  ISbellum  regis  Anglia  ;  sed  Uum  Hlnn  suioicor 

•11D  pelle  lectum — an  alluiion  to  Lee,  Henry  the  Eight] " 

chaplain,  punning  on  thie  i 


lUe  lectum — an  allniion  to  Lee,  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
in,  penning  on  thie  nasae.    (L.  Epp  H.  p.  SUA  . 
4  He  was  tall,  strong-built,  and  proporttoned,  ana  had  se 

air  of  anthorfty  and  empire.  (OriMtf^lfioclss. 

Britain,  ibLii.l.)  oigit^edb^ 


.  .e.Uist.ofOisal 
lOOgle 
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hm  ditfneter,  were  for  a  time  miftaken  for  the  impe- 
tnoflitj  of  youth — and  there  was  no  lack  of  flatteries 
to  confirm  him  in  them.  Often  woold  he  resort,  ac- 
companied hy  his  favourite  companions,  to  the  house 
of  his  chaplain,  Ttomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  botcher, 
of  Ipswich.  This  man,  who  wts  gifted  with  great 
abilities,  of  ezcessive  ambition,  and  unbounded  auda* 
city,  being  patronised  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  king's  chancellor,  had  rapidly  risen  in  his  master's 
favour.  He  would  oflen  allure  the  young  prince  to 
his  residence  by  the  attraction  of  riotous  pleasures,*  in 
which  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  indulge  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  palace.  This  is  recorded  by  Po- 
lydore  Vergil,  then  sub-collector  of  the  pope*s  reve- 
nue's in  England.  In  these  orgies,  the  chaplin  outdid 
tlie  licentiousness  of  the  younger  courtiers.  He  sang, 
danced,  laughed,  played  the  buffoon,  took  part  in  in- 
decent conversation,  and  fenced.!  He  soon  attained 
the  highest  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  the  whole 
kingly  power  passing  into  his  hands,  he  was  enabled 
to  stipulate  with  foreign  princes  for  a  reward  for  his 
influence  in  foreign  affairs. 

Henry  passed  whole  days  in  balls,  banqueting,  and 
jasting—thus  squandering  the  treasure  which  the  ava- 
rice of  his  father  bad  accumulated.  Splendid  tourna- 
ments sacceeded  each  other  without  intermission. 
On  these  occasions,  the  king,  who  was  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  combatants  by  his  manly  beau- 
ty, took  tie  lead.i  If  the  contest  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment doubtful,  his  expertness  or  strength,  or  else  the 
skilful  policy  of  his  antagonists,  decided  the  victory  in 
his  favour,  and  the  arena  resounded  with  ^outs  of  ap- 
plause. Such  easy  triumphs  inflated  the  vanity  of  the 
younff  prince,  and  there  was  no  pinnacle  of  earthly 
tfrandeur  to  which  he  would  not  have  aspired.  The 
Queen  was  often  present  on  such  occasions.  Her 
grave  deportment,  melancholy  look,  and  constrained 
and  depressed  manner,  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  tumultuous  glitter  of  such  festivities.  Henry  VIII., 
soon  after  his  accession,  had  from  political  considera- 
tions, contracted  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
Ive  years  older  than  himself,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur 
and  aunt  tp. Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed 
his  pleasures,  the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was 
such  as  Spain  has  been  noted  for,  was  accustomed  to 
leave  her  bed  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent 
part  in  the  prayers  of  the  monks.^  She  would  kneel 
without  cushion  or  carpet.  At  five,  after  uking  a 
little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  assume  the  habit 
of  St.  Francis ;  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  third 
Older  of  that  saint  11  Then,  hastily  throwing  over  her 
the  royal  garments,  she  was  in  church  at  six,  to  join 
in  the  holy  offices. 

Two  beings,  living  in  sooh  different  atmospheres, 
could  not  loQff  continue  united. 

Catherine,  however,  was  not  the  only  representa- 
tive of  Romish  devotion  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

'  *  Domi  raeToluptatum  ounlam  lacrarlam  fecit,  quo  regem 
firequenlsr  duoebat  (Polyd.  yergilius,  Angl.  Hiit.  Bale,  1670, 
lol.  p.  9n.)^'9oijiM  Vergil  saems  to  have  been  a  sofftoer  by 
Wouey's  pride,  aod  to  liave  been  parhapi  inclined,  on  that 


accoont,  to  exiu^gerate  that  mlDiflter*s  errors 

t  Cum  Wis  adolewsentibus  una  psallebat,  aaltabsl,* 
i«pQ(i8jplmio«habobat,rJdebat.Jooabator.  (PDlyCYexgilias, 


JkMA  Hilt.  Bsle,  1670,  fol.  p.  MS.) 

I  Bz^Dia  eorporis  forma  pnediti 
iBttatIs  aagotta  qoadam  specief  elucebat.  (Btndenn  de 
Sckiimafte  AnffUcano.  p.  4.)~The  work  of  Sanders,  the  Fope's 
Buncio,  arait  be  read  with  much  raipicioa.  Tor  unfoiinded  and 
ealunmioos  itatements  are  not  wanting  in  it— as  has  been 
i«iaalrhed  by  Cardinal  Qiiirini,  aad  the  Roman  Csethette  doc- 
tor Lingarl— (Seethe  History  of  £nf  Und,  by  ^is  iait,  vol. 
VL-p.478,) 

%  fiargebat  media  noete  at  noetonia  reljgluseuBa  pnoibiii 
Uttoreuit    (8anden,p.0.)  * 

I  Sab  ragio  vestita  fiivi  FnasMikAllft  atibiHr.   (laa- 


John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  then  nearly  seventy 
yesrs  of  age,  and  distinguished  alike  for  his  learning 
and  strict  morals,  was  the  object  of  universal  venera- 
tion. He  had  been  for  a  long  period,  the  oldest  couiv- 
seller  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
grandmother  to  Henty  VIII.,  had,  on  her  death-bed, 
confided  to  him  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandson.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  long 
continued  to  revere  the  aged  bishop  as  a  father. 

A  much  younser  man  than  Fisher,  a  layman  and[ 
civilian,  had,  at  this  time,  attracted  genial  attention 
by  his  genius  and  noble  character.  His  namo  was 
Thomas  More.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In  poor  circumstances^^ 
of  temperate  habits,  and  unwearied  application,  he,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  had  sought  to  mortify  the  passions, 
of  youth  by  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  and  by  self-inflicted 
scoorgings.  One  day,  when  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  Henry  VIII.,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  attending 
mass,  he  replied — '*  The  king*s  service  most  five  way* 
to  the  service  of  God.'*  Wolsey  introduced  him  to* 
Heniy,  who  employed  him  in  various  embassies,  and 
lavished  on  him  much  kindness.  He  would  often  send 
for  him  to  converse  with  him  on  astronomy,  and  at 
other  times  concerning  Wolsey,  or  on  disputed  points 
of  theology. 

The  king  was,  to  say  the  troth,  not  altiwether  un- 
acquainted with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  It  even  ap« 
pears,  that,  had  prince  Arthur  lived  to  ascend  the 
throne,  Henry  was  destined  to  the  archiepiscopal  sea 
of  Canterbury.  In  his  mind  and  life  were  strangely 
blended  Thomas  Aquinas* — St.  Bonaventora — tourna- 
ments— ^banquetings — ^Elizabeth  Blount,  and  others  of 
his  mistresses.  Masses  set  to  music  by  himself  were 
chaunted  in  his  chapel. 

From  the  time  Heniy  VIII.  first  heard  of  Luther, 
his  indignation  broke  forth ;  and  no  sooner  did  ths 
decree  of  the  Diet  of  V^orms  reach  England  than  he 
gave  orders  that  the  PontifiTs  bull  against  the  Refoi^ 
mer*s  writings  should  be  carried  into  execution. t  On 
the  12th  of  May,  1521,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  toffether 
with  the  rank  of  Chancellor  of  England,  held  that  of 
Cardinal  and  Roman  Legate,  repaired  in  solenui  pro- 
cession to  St.  PauPs  Church.  Swollen  by  excess  of 
pride,  he  aseamed  to  rival  the  pomp  of  royaltv  itself. 
He  was  accustomed  to  seat  himself  in  a  gold  chair, 
slept  in  a  golden  bed,  and  dined  on  a  table  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold.t  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  hie 
utmost  state.  His  household,  to  the  number  of  800 
persons,  comprising  barons,  knights,  sons  of  the  fiisi 
families,  who  had  entered  his  service  as  a  step  towaiA 
the  service  of  the  state,  attended  the  haughty  prelate^ 
His  garments  slwne  with  gold  and  silk,  (he  vras  th» 
first  ecclesiastic  who  had  ventured  to  assume  sochi 
sumptuous  apparel.)^  Even  the  horse-cloths  and 
harness  were  of  the  like  costly  materials.  Before  hink 
walked  a  priest  of  lofty  stature,  bearing  a  silvex  pillsr, 
sttimonnted  by  a  cross.  Behind  him  another  ststsl^r 
ecclesiastic,  holding  in  his  hand  the  sichisfHscoBsl' 
crozier  of  York ;  a  noblsman  at  his  side  carried  his 
oaidinars  hat.il  Others  of  the  nobility— the  pielatss 
— the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Empero» 
joined  the  cavalcade,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  Une: 
of  mules,  bsaring  chests  overhung  with  rich  and  brilft» 

*  Legebat  ttadiose  libipsdivi  Tbom»  Aqolnatis.    (Polyd. 

V€rKn,p.«84.>  ' 

imam  librsB  Lntherano^  quorum  magnni  Jar^  numerus 
ner-"' •     — *-*- 

vU.  Obid 


per  veoerat  in  i^i^s  suoru'ja  Anglorom,  combo:rendof  cux»- 
\  uti^lla  aurea,  uti  prjrino  anreo,  ati  vri^  surso  ad.mflB- 


(Ibid.p.664.) 

A^'™'! f?*^*^^®"'^  •*  oartoadium,  vesUtUB  eztertoreaa 
asdejoniarbf^diift.    fPolyd.t*igU,p,6tt,) 

il  Ooienim  oardi  aalium  ordinia  taMurneoi.  gabline  a  ninla' 
tnpniflmiMt .. .  .sapsr sRacsesSockbat;.. .  (DM^ 
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•a*  ttoflb  and  in  thif  pompont  proetMioD  thm  Mrenl 
parties  tliat  composed  it  were  carrying  to  the  pile  tlte 
writings  of  the  poor  monk  of  AVittemberg.  On  reach- 
ing the  church,  the  proud  priest  deposited  his  cardinal's 
bat  on  the  altar  itself.  The  virtuoua  Biabop  of  Ro- 
chester took  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
with  accents  of  strong  emotion,  preached  earnestly 
agsintt  heresy.  AfXer  this,  the  atteodanU  drew  near 
besriog  the  writings  of  the  heresiarch,  and  they  wer^ 
devoolly  consumed  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  spectators.  Such  was  the  first  public  announce- 
menr  of  the  Reformation  to  the  oeople  of  England. 

Henry  did  not  rest  there.  This  prince  whose  sword 
was  ever  uplifted  against  his  adversaries,  bis  wives,  and 
his  fayourites,  wrote  to  the  Elector  Palatine— *' Sure- 
ly, it  is  no  other  than  the  devil,  who,  by  the  agency 
pf  Lather,  has  kindled  this  wide  spreading  conflagra- 
tion. If  Luther  will  not  retract,  let  bim  and  his  writ- 
ings be  committed  to  the  flaroea.*** 

But  this  was  not  all.  Convinced  that  the  progress  of 
beresy  was  mainly  ascribable  to  the  extreme  ignoranco 
of  the  German  princes,  Henry  conceived  that  the  mo- 
ment wla  arrived  for  the  exhibition  of  bis  own  learning 
The  recollection  of  the  triumph  of  bis  battle-axe  did 
not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  victory  be  should  gain 
hj  his  pen.  But  another  paasion,  vanity— ever  Urge 
in  little  minds  spurred  on  the  royal  purpoae.  He 
WM  mortified  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  bad  no 
title  to  set  against  that  of  Mosi  Christian  and  Catholic 
borne  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  bad  for  a 
long  time  solicited  from  the  court  of  liome  a  similar 
distinction.  What  course  could  more  likely  obtain  it 
than  an  attack  upon  heresy  !  Henry,  then,  laid  aside 
his  royal  dignity,  and  descended  from  his  throne  into 
the  arena  orthoological  dispute.  He  preased  into  his 
•ervice  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Ix>mbBrd,  Alexander 
of  Hale,  and  Bonaventura,  and  gave  to  the  world  his 
**  Defeitce  of  the  Seven  SaeraTnenU,  ogainMt  Martin 
iMiher,  by  the  mott  Invincible  King  of  England  and 
of  FraTtce^  Lord  of  heUmdt  Henry ^  the  Eighlh  of  that 


**  I  will  put  nyeelf  in  the  forefront  of  the  Cborch, 
to  save  her,**  said  the  king  of  England  in  this  book — 
**  I  will  receive  into  my  iMsom  the  poisoned  darts  of 
her  assailant  ;t  what  I  hear  constrains  me  to  this. 
All  the  servants  of  Jeans  Christ,  whatever  be  their  age, 
•OS,  or  rank,  should  rise  up  against  the  common  ene- 
my of  Christendom,**! 

**  Let  us  be  doubly  armed  with  the  heavenly  armour 
to  conquer  with  the  arms  of  troth,  him  who  fights  with 
those  of  error ;  but  also  an  earthly  armour,  so  that, 
should  he  show  himself  obstinate  in  malice,  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  may  silence  bim ;  and  thus  for 
once  at  least,  he  may  be  useful  to  llto  world,  by  the 
torribltf  example  of  his  deatb.'*^ 

Henry  VII I.  could  not  conceal  the  contempt  which 
bo  eiiterUinod  for  his  feeble  adversary.  **  This  man," 
■ays  the  royal  theologian,  **  seems  to  be  in  pains  of  la- 
bour ;  he  travails  in  birth ;  end  lo !  be  brings  forth  but 
wind.  Take  away  the  audacious  covering  of  proud 
words,  with  which  he  clothes  his  absurdities — «s  an 
•po  is  clothed  with  purple— and  what  remaina— a 
wretched  and  empty  sophism.**!! 

The  king  defends,  successively,  the  mats,  penance, 
oonfirmation,  marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  nnction. 

*  IuiApp'iiNachleKe,ii.  p.458. 

t  Meqtie  advenni  venenata  Jacula  hostis  earn  oppngnantis 
olj^ceren.  ^JUttrtio  Mftem  taarmmenierttm  mto^  Jl,  Luthenim 
fc  prologo.) 

t  Omnii  Cliniti  servnf,  omnJs  atss,  Omflls  ssxns,  omnis 
.ordo  con  rargat    (Ibid.) 

^  Et  qui  Bocutt  veilw  nalitia,  sappUeii  proiit  exeraplo. 
.Obid.) 

I  Miram  est  quants  nixu  patturians,  qaam  nihil  nisi  msfw 
.(Ibid.) 


He  is  not  apariog  of  hud  epitheU  toward  hia  adversaiy » 
styling  him  sometimes  an  infernal  wolf,  at  others  & 
venomous  serpent,  or  a  limb  of  the  devil,  and  he  eren 
cast  doubts  on  Luther's  sincerity.  In  short,  Hcncjr 
VIII.  crushes  tho  mendicant  monk  with  his  royal  anger, 
"  and  writes,"  saya  an  hiatorian,  **  aa  it  were  with  bio 
sceptre.*** 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  book  wms 
not  ill  written,  considering  the  author  and  the  age  in 
which  be  wrote.  The  style  is  not  altogether  devoid 
of  force.  The  public  of  the  day  set  no  bounds  to  iU 
praises.  The  theological  treatise  of  the  powerful  King 
of  England,  was  reeeived  with  a  profusion  of  adulation. 
'*  The  most  learned  work  that  ever  the  sun  saw,"  is 
the  expression  of  some.f  *'  It  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine,**  said  others. — 
"  He  is  a  Constantine,  a  Charlemagne— naj,  more,** 
echoed  others,  **  he  is  a  second  Solomon.** 

These^flattering  reports  soon  rescbed  the  contioent. 
Henry  had  desired  his  smbasaador  at  Rome,  John 
Clarke,  dean  of  Windsor,  to  present  his  book  to  tho 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Leo  X.  received  the  ambaaaadoc 
in  full  conaistory  :  Clarke  presented  the  royal  work  to 
him  with  these  words :  "  The  king,  my  maater,  as- 
sures vou,  now  that  he  has  refuted  the  errors  of  Luther 
with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  sdhereot*  with 
the  sword.'*  Leo,  touched  with  this  promise,  anawered, 
that  the  king*s  book  could  not  have  been  compoeed  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  conferred  upon  Hen- 
ry the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith**— still  borne  by 
the  Sovereigns  of  England ! 

The  reception  which  the  work  met  with  at  Rome, 
contributed  not  a  little  lo  attract  the  general  attention. 
In  a  few  months,  many  thousand  copies,  from  different 
presses,  sot  into  circulation  ;t  so  that,  to  uae  the  words 
of  Cochlsus,  "  the  whole  Christian  world  was  fiUcd 
with  wonder  snd  joy.**^ 

Such  extravagant  praises  served  to  ftugment  the  al* 
ready  insufferable  vanity  of  the  head  of  the  race  of  Tu- 
dor. He  seemed  himself  to  enterUin  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 0  Henceforward, 
be  could  not  endure  contradiction.  Papal  authority 
was,  in  hia  view,  no  longer  at  Rome,  but  at  Green- 
wich— and  infallibility  waa  veated  in  his  own  peraoo. 
This  proud  ssaumption  served  greatly  to  promote,  at 
a  later  period,  the  Reformation  in  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile,  mingled 
with  disdsin,  impatience,  and  indignation.  Tiie  falae- 
hoods  and  intuits  it  contained,  but  above  all,  the  air 
of  pity  and  contempt  which  the  king  affected,  irritated 
(he  doctor  of  Wittemberg  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
thought  thst  the  pope  bad  publicly  approved  the  book, 
and  that,  on  all  sides,  the  enemies  of  the  Ooepel  wete 
triumphing  over  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformer,  no 
alreadv  overthrown,  increased  hia  indignation :— -and 
why,  indeed,  thought  he,  should  be  temporise  ?  Was 
he  not  contending  in  the  cause  of  One  greater  than  all 
the  kings  of  this  esrth  ?  The  gentleness  that  the  Gos- 
pel inculcates  seemed  to  him  out  of  piece.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  And,  indeed,  he  went 
beyond  all  bounds — pemecuted,  rsilcdat,  hunted  down» 
wounded — the  furious  lion  turned  upon  his  porsosrs, 
and  aet  himself  determinedly  to  cru»b  his  enemy.  Tbe 
electa,  Spalalin,  Meiancthon,  Bugenbaffen,  essayed, 
ir.  vain,  to  appease  him.  They  tried  to  dissuade  hint 
from  replying ;  but  nothing  could  stop  him.   '  I  wonH 

•  Collier.  Ecel.  Hist.  Or.  Br.  p.  17. 

t  Burnet,  Hist  of  the  Ref.  of  England,  I.  p.  80. 

t  Intra  paucot  menses,  liber  ^ot  a  multis  cbalcographia  In 
mnlrftmilliainuUipIicatus.    (Cochlasus,  44.) 

^  Ut  totam  orbem  cbrittianum  ct  gaadJo  ct  admlratisna  t^ 
B&fiverit. 

•  I  Hr  was  broarbt  to  fancy  It  waa  writtsn  with  soaae 
ofiwylMtfaM.   (BttfBatinwwf.)      ^OOQlC 


LtnUER'S  INDlONATIONMBDfS  SE^Y  It)  HfMtY  TIH. 


b«  gentle  towtrd  the  King  of  EnglaTid,"  aaid  he :  I 
^now  it  is  useless  to  humble  myself,  to  eompromise, 
•Btrest,  and  try  peaceful  methods.  I  will  show 
these  wild  beasts,  who  are,  every  dsy,  running  at  me 
with  their  horns,  how  terrible  !  can  be ;  I  will  turn 
upon  ray  pursuers,  I  will  provoke,  and  exasperate  my 
•dversary,  unlil,  exhausting  all  his  strength,  he  falls, 
and  is  for  ever  annihilated.'*  '  If  this  heretic  does 
not  retract,*  ssys  the  new  Thomas,  Henry  VIII.,  'he 
must  be  burnt  !*  Such  are  the  weapons  which  are 
now  employed  against  me :  the  fury  and  the  fsggots 
of  stupid  asses  and  hoffs  of  the  Thomas  Aquinas  brood,  t 
Well,  then,  be  it  sol  Let  these  swine  come  on,  if 
they  dare ;  aye,  let  them  even  burn  me — here  I  am, 
awaiting  them.  My  ashes,  after  death,  though  cast 
into  a  thousand  seas,  shall  rise  op  in  arms,  and  pursue, 
and  swallow  up  their  abominable  troop.  Living,  I  will 
be  the  enemy  of  the  Papacy — and  burnt,  I  will  be  its 
rain  !  Go,  then,  swine  of  St.  Thomss,  do  what  you 
will.  Ever  will  you  6nd  Luther  like  a  bear  npon  your 
load,  and  like  a  lion  upon  your  path.  He  will  fall  up- 
on you  from  all  sides,  and  give  you  no  rest  until  be 
ahall  have  ground  your  iron  brains,  and  pulverized  your 
brazen  forehesds." 

Lather  begins  by  reproaching  Henry  VHI.  with 
having  supported  his  ststements  merely  by  decrees  and 
doctrines  of  man.  "  As  to  me,"  says  he,  <*  I  do  not 
cease  my  cry  of  *  The  Gospel !  the  Gospel ! — Christ ! 
Christ  V — and  my  enemies  are  as  resdy  with  their  an* 
ewer — *  Custom !  custom  ! — Ordinances !  ordinsnces ! 
—Fathers  !  fathers  !'— •  That  your  faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  toudom  of  merit  hut  in  the  power  of  God,^ 
aaya  St.  Paul.  And  the  Apostle,  by  this  thunder-clap 
from  heaven,  at  once  overturns  and  disperses,  as  the 
wind  scatters  the  dust,  all  the  foolish  thouffhts  of  such 

one  as  this  Henry  !  Alarmed  and  confounded,  the 
Aqninases,  Papists,  Henrys,  fall  prostrate  before  the 
power  of  those  words."! 

He  proceeds  to  refute  in  detail  the  king's  book,  and 
•zposes  his  srgoments,  one  after  the  other,  with  re- 
markable clearness,  energy,  end  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  Church  history ;  but,  also,  with  a 
baldness  and  con*^mpt,  and  at  times  a  violence,  which 
need  not  surprise  us. 

Toward  the  end.  Lather's  indignation  is  again  arous- 
ed, that  his  adverssry  shoald  only  have  drawn  his  ar- 
gnments  from  the  Fathers ;  for  on  them  was  made  to 
torn  the  whole  controversy  :  "  To  sll  the  decisions  of 
Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of  devils,  I  oppose,"  says 
he,  "  not  the  antiquity  of  custom,  not  the  habits  of  the 
many,  but  the  word  of  the  Eternal  God — the  Gospel 
•—which  they  themselves  sre  obliged  to  sdmit.  It  is 
to  this  book  that  I  keep — upon  it  I  rest — in  it  I  make 
my  boast — in  it  I  triumph  and  exult  over  Papists,  Aqui- 
nases,  Henrys,  sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of  hell.  ^ 
<  The  King  of  Heaven  is  on  my  side — therefore  I  fear 
nothing,  though  even  a  thousand  Augastines,  a  thou- 
sand Cyprians,  snd  a  thousand  such  churches,  as  that 
of  which  this  Henry  is  Defender,  should  rise  up  against 
me.     It  is  a  smell  matter  that  I  should  despise  and  re- 

*  (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  3S6.)  Mea  in  ipws  ezeroebo  comna,  irrita* 
turns  Saianam,  doneo  effnsis  vixibas  et  comatibus  corraat  in 
seipso. 

I  Ignis  et  furor  insuliissiiiienim  aslnorum  et  Tbomitticonmi 
MvcomsB.  (Contra  Henricnm  Regem,  Opp.  Lat.  ii  p.  SSL) 
There  is  something  in  this  way  of  ipeaking  which  recalis  to 
onr  mind  the  language  of  the  great  agitator  of  Ireland,  except 
that  there  ii  more  force  and  nobility  of  thought  in  the  orator 
Of  the  sixteenth  ceotory,  than  in  him  of  the  nineteenth.  (See 
Jtame  BrifanHiqm,  Nov .  1886  .  •  The  Reign  of  O'CooneU'  - 
'*  Soaped  swine  of  cifilized  society,"  &.c.  p.  346.) 

X  Confusi  et  prottrati  Jacent  a  facie  verbomm  fstius  tonitmi 
(OratraHenricum  regera.   Opp.  Lat.  ii.  p.  SS(U 

^  Hie  sto,  hie  sedeo/hic  maneo,  hie  glonor,  hra  trimapo,  bie 
iasolto  papisiiB  ....  (Contra  Hsniioam  rsgess.  Opp.  Lat. 
iip.84a.)  ^  '"^ 


vile  an  earthly  king,  since  he  himaatf  baa  not  fiMr> 
ed,  by  his  writings,  to  blaspheme  the  King  of  HfllF-> 
von,  snd  profane  his  Holy  name  by  the  moat  dariBf 
lies"* 

"  Pspists  !**  he  exclaims,  in  conclusion,  **  will  yiM 
never  have  done  with  your  vain  atlempu  1  Do,  tben^ 
what  ye  list.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  still  come  t» 
psss,  that  popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  princes,  de^ 
vils,  desth,  sin — and  all  that  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  or  m 
Jesus  Christ — must  fall  and  perish  before  the  power  of 
this  Gospel,  which  I,  Martin  Luther,  have  preached.*'t 

Thus  spske  sn  unfriended  monk.  His  violence  cei^ 
tainly  csnnot  be  eicused,  if  we  judge  of  it  according 
to  the  rule  to  which  he  himself  waif  ever  appealing, 
namely,  God*s  woid.  It  cannot  even  be  jasti6ed,  bj 
pleading  in  extenuation,  the  grossness  ot  the  ag»^ 
(for  Melancthon  knew  how  to  observe  courtesy  of  latt^ 
gusge  in  his  writings,) — nor  can  we  plead  the  enerff 
of  his  character.  If  something  is  allowed  for  th», 
more  must  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  his  passion^. 
It  is  better,  then,  that  we  should  give'  our  judgment 
against  it.  Nevertheless,  justice  requires  the  remark* 
that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  extravagant  lan* 
giisge  was  not  so  strange  as  it  would  be  at  this  tim». 
The  learned  were,  like  the  nobles,  a  kind  of  estate. 
Henry,  in  attacking  Luther,  had  put  himself  in  the 
rank  of  a  man  of  letters.  Luther  replied  to  him  accord* 
ing  to  the  law  which  obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
viz.  that  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  is  to  be  considered, 
snd  not  the  condition  in  life  of  him  who  states  it.  Let 
it  be  added,  also,  that  when  this  same  king  turned 
against  the  pope,  the  insults  hesped  upon  him  by  tba 
Komish  writers,  and  by  the  pope  himself,  far  exceeded 
all  that  Luther  had  ever  fulminated  against  him. 

Besides,  if  Luther  did  call  Doctor  Eck  an  aas,  and 
Henry  VIII.  a  hog,  he  indlgnantlv  rejected  the  intei^ 
vention  of  the  seculsr  arm  ;  at  the  time  that  the  lor 
mer  was  writing  a  dissertation  to  show  that  beretici 
ought  to  be  burned,  and  the  latter  was  erecting  scaf- 
folds, that  he  might  follow  out  the  precepts  of  tha 
Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt. 

Great  wae  the  emotion  at  the  king's  court,  wbea 
Luther's  reply  arrived.  Surrey,  Wolsey,  and  the  reel 
of  the  courtiers,  put  a  stop  to  the  fetes  and  pageantry 
at  Greenwich, 'to  vent  their  indifimation  in  sarcasme 
and  abuse.  The  sged  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
looked  on  with  delight  at  the  youog  prince,  formerly 
confided  to  his  csfo,  breaking  a  lance  in  defence  of 
the  church,  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  monk*s  at- 
tack. He  replied  to  it  at  the  moment.  His  wordi 
gave  a  ffood  iaea  of  the  age,  and  of  the  chumh :  "  Take 
us  the  Tittle  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  ssys  Christ,  ill 
Solomon's  Song ;  from  this  we  learn.'*  said  Fisher, 
*'  that  we  ought  to  lay  hands  upon  heretics  before  they 
grow  big.  Luther  is  become  a  large  fox,  so  old,  so 
cunning,  so  mischievous,  that  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
catch  him-  What  do  I  say — a  fox  1  He  is  a  mad 
dog,  a  favening  wolf,  a  oniel  she- bear  ;  or  rather,  all 
these  put  together,  for  the  monster  includes  many 
beasts  within  him."t 

Thomss  More  also  descended  into  the  arena,  to  en-> 
gage  with  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg.  Althoogh  a  hit^ 
his  xoai  against  the  Reformation  amounted  to  fanati- 
cism,  if  it  would  not  have  led  him  even  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  When  young  men  of  family  take  np 
the  cause  of  the  papacy,  they  often,  in  their  violence^ 
outdo  the  clergy  themselves.  "  Reverend  brotbd^ 
father  tippl|p,  Luther,  apostate  of  the  order  of  St.  Ad^ 
gustine,  (misshapen  bacchanalian,)  of  either  faculty, 

*  Neo  asagnnm  si  ago  rsgen  term  centsamo.   (OoBtt.Hea. 
reg.  p.  S44  Terso.) 
f  S.  L.  Opp.  Leips.  aviii.  pb  M0. 

na  dixiBsen  rabldniB,  laao  lapos  rapaftsrtaifi,  aA 
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wlMiMd  aoetor  of  sMrad  theolognr."*  Tbot  it  it 
Ihe  Refoimm  ii  addresMd  by  om  oTibe  mott  iUattri- 
«m  nen  of  the  age.  Then  he  goes  on  to  My,  in  ex- 
pUnatioD  of  the  way  in  which  Luther  had  compoaed 
ba  book,  againat  Henry  YIII. :  "  He  aaaembled  hia 
companiona,  and  bid  them  go  each  hia  own  way  to 
|iick  op  aeorrilitiea  and  inaolta.  One  frequented  the 
poblie  carriagea  and  bargea  ;  another,  the  baths  and 
cambling-hooaea ;  thia  one,  the  barbera'  ahopa  and 
fow  ta? ema ;  that  one,  the  mannfactorf  and  the  hooae 
of  ill  fame.  They  took  down,  in  their  pocket-hooka, 
•U  that  they  heard  of  inaolence,  of  filthineaa,  of  infa- 
my, and,  bringing  back  all  theae  inaulta  and  impuri- 
tiea,  the?  filled  with  them  that  dirty  aiok,  which  ia 
called  <  Lutker^swit.*  *\  Then  he  cootinuea  :  <*  If  he 
jetracta  theae  liea  and  calomniee ;  if  he  pata  away 
theee  fooleriea,  and  thia  rage ;  if  he  awallows  down 

hia  exerementa  again  ;t he  will   find  one 

who  will  aoberly  diacuaa  with  him.  Bat  if  he  conti- 
nnea  aa  he  haa  begun,  jdcing,  taunting,  fooling,  ca- 

Inmniating,  Tomitine  out  ainlu  and  aewera t 

let  olhera  do  what  they  chooae,  for  ouraelvea,  we  pre- 
fer leaving  the  little  man  to  hia  own  anger  and  dirt- 
ineaa."^  Tbomaa  More  would  have  done  better 
to  reatrain  his  own  coaraeneaa  ;  Luther  never  deacend- 
•d  to  aoch  a  atyle,  neither  did  he  return  it  any  an- 
awer. 

Thia  woik  iocreaaed  Uenry*a  atUchment  to  More. 
He  even  uaod  to  go  and  viait  him,  at  his  humble  resi- 
dence at  Chelaea.  After  dinner — ^hia  arm  leaning  on 
the  ahoulder  of  his  favourite,  the  king  would  walk 
vouod  the  garden  with  him,  while  the  aatoniahed  wife 
of  hia  flattered  boat,  concealed  behind  a  lattice,  with 
her  children,  could  not  but  keep  her  eyea  fixed  on 
them.  Afler  one  of  theae  walka,  More,  who  well 
knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  aaid  to  hia  wife 
*'  If  my  head  could  gain  for  him  a  aingle  caatle  in 
France,  he  would  not  heaitate  a  moment  to  take  it 
off." 

The  king,  thua  defended  by  the  Biahop  of  Rochea- 
ter,  and  by  hia  future  chancellor,  needed  not  any  more 
to  reaume  hia  pen.  Confounded  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing treated,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  aa  any  common 
writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned  the  dangerooa  poaition 
he  had  taken ;  and,  laying  aside  the  pen  of  the  theolo- 
•[ian,  had  reeourae  to  the  more  effectual  meaaurea  of 
diplomacy. 

An  ambaaaador  waa  deapatched  from  hia  court,  at 
Greenwich,  with  a  letter  to  the  elector,  and  to  the 
dukea  of  Saxony.  "  The  true  aerpent  caat  down  from 
heaven,  even  Luther,*'  aaya  Henry,  *'caaU  out  a  flood 
of  poiaon  upon  the  earth.  He  excites  revolt  in  the 
ohwch  of  Jesua  Chriat ;  he  aboliahea  ita  lawa,  inaulta 
the  authorities,  inflamea  the  laity  againat  the  priest- 
hood, both  of  theae  againat  the  pope,  the  people  againat 
kinga,  and  aaka  nothing  better  than  to  aee  Chriatiana 
fighting  aoainst  and  deatroying  one  another,  and  the 
•nemiea  of  our  faith  enjoying,  with  a  aavage  grin,  the 
■cone  of  carnage.  II 

*'  What  ialhia  doctrine,  which  he  calla  evangelical. 
Other  than  the  doctrme  of  Wickliffe  1  Now,  moat  ho- 
aoored  uncles,  I  know  how  your  anceatora  have  la- 

*  RavefenduB  frater,  potator,  Lutlienis.  (Gochlsai  p.  61.) 
(•  f  8i . . .  suss  resorbaat  et  sua  raUngat  iteroora.  (Ibid.  p.  tA.) 
i  i  Sentlnas,  cloacai»  latrinas . . .  starcors.  (}\>iA.  p.  63.) 

S  Cum  sais et  sterooribus  .  .  .  relinquere.     (Ibid.) 

Cpehlaat,  Indeed,  fflorlei  in  the  citation  of  these  pasiaget, 
ehooiing  what,  according  to  his  taste,  he  thinks  the  finest 
frts  otthe  woric  of  Thomas  More.  M  Nlsard,  on  the  con- 
mry,  oonfenei,  in  his  book  on  More,  whose  Afence  ho  un- 
oertahes  with  so  nnch  wamth  and  learning,  that,  in  thia 
writing,  the  expressions  dictated  by  the  anger  of  the  Catho- 
lic are  sach,  that  the  trantlation  of  them  is  Impossible. 

I  So  ergiest  er,  sleichwieein  Sohlaac  vom  Himmel  gewor- 
*■•  ,  ^h;9^  ^^^  P-  *'*•>  The  orig£al  is  in  Latin-Volut 
a  ooilo  dqHotu  saipeos,  Tinu  afiiai 


bowed  to  deetroT  it;  they  pursued  it  as  a  wfll  1 
in  Bohemia,  and  driving  it  till  it  fell  into  a  pit,  tfaojr 
abut  it  in  there,  and,  banicaded  it.  You  will  not,  I  auk 
aure,  let  it  eacape  through  your  negligence,  last,  BMk* 
ing  ita  way  into  Saxony,  it  ahould  become  maator  of 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and,  with  amoking 
vomiting  forth  the  fire  of  hell,  spread  th&t  c 
tion  far  and  wide,  which  your  nation  haa  so  off 
wiahed  to  extin^iah  in  ita  blood.* 

"  Therefore  it  ia,  moat  worthy  lorda,  I  feel  obliged 
to  exhort  you,  and  even  to  beseech  you,  by  all  tkat  ia 
most  aacred,  promptly  to  extinguish  the  curaod  sect 
of  Luther.  Shed  no  blood,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  but 
if  thia  heretical  doctrine  laata,  shed  it  without  haoita- 
tion,  in  order  that  thia  abominable  aect  may  ^ivafpfr 
from  under  the  heaven."! 

The  elector  and  hia  brother  refened  the  king  to  tbm 
approaching  council.  Henry  YIII.  waa  tbua  aa  far  aar 
ever  from  hia  object.  **  So  renowned  a  naote  mixed 
up  in  the  diapute,"  aeya  Paolo  Sarpi,  "  aerved  lo  gtra 
it  a  greater  zeat,  and  to  conciliate  general  favour  to* 
ward  Luther,  aa  ia  usually  the  case  in  combaia  and 
toumamenta,  where  the  spectatora  have  alwaya  a  Wan- 
ing to  the  weakest,  and  delight  to  exaggerate  ibe  me- 
rit of  hia  actions,  "i 

In  fact,  an  immense  movement  waa  in  prcaiaaa. 
The  Reformation,  which,  after  the  Diet  of  ^A^nea, 
had  been  thought  to  be  confined,  together  with  ita  gnat 
teacher,  in  the  turret- chamber  of  a  strong  caatla,  waa 
breaking  forth,  on  all  aidea  of  the  empire,  and  evee 
throughout  Christendom.   The  two  partiea,  until  now, 
mixed  up  together,  were  beginning  to  aeparata,  and 
the  partiaana  of  a  monk,  who  had  nothing  on  hia  aide 
but  the  power  of  hia  words,  were  fearleasly  taking  their 
atand  in  the  face  of  the  followers  of  Cbarlea  Y.  and 
Leo  X.     Luther  had  only  just  left  the  Wartbufff,  the 
pope  had  excommunicated  all  hia  adherenta,  the  unpa- 
riai  Diet  had  just  condemned  his  doctrine,  the  prinoea 
were  active  in  potting  it  down  throughout  the  graaleat 
part  of  the  German  atatea,  the  Romiah  prieata  wen 
aetting  the  public  againat  it  by  their  violent  invective, 
foreign  nationa  wore  requiring  that  Germany  ahookl 
aacnnce  a  mao,  whoae  atUcka  were  formidable,  evan 
at  a  distance,  and  yet,  thia  new  aect,  few  in  number, 
and  amon^  whoae  nombera  there  waa  no  organisation, 
no  acting  in  concert,  nothing,  in  abort,  of  concentrated 
power,  waa  ahwady,  by  the  energy  of  the  faith  end^ged 
m  it,  and  the  rapidity  of  ita  conquesu  of  the  mioda  of 
men,  boginniog  to  caoae  alarm  to  the  vaat,  ancient, 
and  powerful  aovereignty  of  Rome.   Eveiywbera  waa 
to  be  aeen,  aa  in  the  firat  appearance  of  apriog-time, 
the  aeed  bursting  forth  from  the  earth,  ^ntaneooaly 
and  without  effi>rt.    Every  day  aome  prograaa  nughfc 
be  remarked.    Individuals,  village  popuiationa,  coun- 
try-towna,  nay,  large  citiea,  joined  in  thia  new  coofea* 
aion  of  the  name  of  Jeaua  Christ.     It  was  met  by  , 
strong  oppoaition  and  fierce  persecution,  but  the  mya- 
terioua  power, which  animated  theae  people,  waa ine* 
sistible  ;  and,  though  persecuted,  they  atill  went  far- 
ward,  facing  the  terrora  of  exile,  impriaonment,  oc 
the  atake,  and  were  everywhere  more  than  conquemca 
over  their  persecutors. 

The  monastic  orders,  which  Rome  had  planted  over 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  like  neu  for  catching  aoola, 
and  retaining  them  in  their  roeahea,  were  among  the 
firat  to  buret  their  fettera,  and  to  propagate  the  new 
doctrine  in  evelry  part  of  the  western  church.  The  Ao- 
goatinea  of  Saxony  had  gone  along  with  Luther,  and, 
like  him,  formed  that  intimate  acquainUnce  with  the 
Word  of  Truth,  which,  making  God  iheir  portion,  dia- 

*  Und  durch  sein  schidlich  Anblasen  das  hoUischa  Foaar 
aussnmke.  (L.  0pp.  xviii.  p.  SIS.)  ^ 

t  Oder  aberanchmit  hint  Vergiesssen.    (Ibid.)    LC 
i  Hist  CooncU  of  Trent,  p.'  15, 19. 
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I  llMir  miiidf  from  tht  delniiont  of  Roim»  and 
its  lofty  pretrasiont.  Bat  in  other'  convents  of  this 
onler,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  htd  slso  shone  forth — 
•omotimes  smong  the  sged,  who,  like  Staupits,  had 
preserved,  in  the  midst  of  a  leavened  Christianitv,  the 
eound  doctrines  of  truth,  and  were  now  asking  of  Ood 
that  ther  might  depart  in  peace,  since  their  eyee  had 
seen  his  salvation.  Sometimes  among  the  yonng, 
wnonff  those  who  had  imbibed  Luther's  instructions 
with  Uie  characteristic  eagerness  of  their  yesrs.  At 
Nuremberg,  Osnabruck,  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  in  Hes- 
se, in  Wiriemberg,  at  Strssburgn,  at  Antwerp,  the  con- 
Yents  of  the  Aagostines  were  returning  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and,  by  their  courageous  confession,  exciting 
the  indignation  of  Rome. 

But  the  movement  was  not  confined  to  the  Augus- 
tines.  Men  of  decided  character,  among  the  other  or- 
ders, followed  their  example ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  damoura  of  their  fellow-monks,  who  were  unwil- 
ling to  abandon  their  carnal  observances,  and  undeter- 
red by  their  anger  and  contempt,  or  by  censure,  dis- 
cipline, and  claustral  imprisonment,  they  fearlessly 
iitted  up  their  Toices  in  favour  of  that  hely  and  pre- 
cions  truth,  which,  after  so  many  toilsome  researcnes, 
so  many  distressing  doubts  and  inward  conflicts,  they 
had  at  last  found.  In  the  majority  of  the  cloisters, 
the  most  spiritual,  devout,  and  inatructed  monks,  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  Eber- 
Un  and  Kettembach  attacked,  from  the  convents  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Ulm,  the  service  of  bondage  of 
monkery,  and  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  church, 
'With  an  eloquence  thkt  might  have  drawn  a  whole  na- 
tion after  it.  They  introduced  in  their  petition,  in  the 
same  sentence,  a  request  for  the  abolition  of  the  houses 
of  the  monks,  and  those  of  prostitution.  Another 
Pranciscan,  Stephen  Kempe,  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Hamburg,  and,  though  alone,  set  his  face,  like  a  flint, 
aninst  the  hatred,  envy,  threats,  cunning,  and  vi9lence 
of  the  prieets— ^nrsged  to  see  the  congregation  for- 
••ake  their  altars,  and  flock,  with  enthusiasm,  to  his 
preaching.* 

Sometmies  it  was  the  superiors  themselves,  who  were 
■flrst  won  over  to  the  Reformation.  The  priors  at  Hal- 
bcratadt,  at  Neunwerk,  at  Halle,  at  Sagsn,  set  the  ex- 
ample, in  this  respect,  to  those  under  ttieir  authority  ; 
at  least,  they  declared  that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience 
boidened  by  his  monastic  vows,  so  far  from  insisting 
•on  his  remaining  in  the  convent,  they  would  themselvee 
-cany  him  out  on  their  shoulders,  t  ' 

In  fact,  in  all  parts  of  Germany  might  be  seen  monks 
•leayinj^  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  their  frock  and 
cowl.  Of  these,  some  had  been  expelled  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  fellows,  or  of  their  superiors ;  others,  of 
-a  gentle  and  peaceable  spirit,  could  no  longer  endure 
-the  cootinusUy  recurrioff  disputes,  insults,  recrimina- 
tions, and  animosities,  which  pursued  them  from  morn- 
ing till  niffht.  Of  all  these,  the  greater  number  were 
-convinced  that  the  monastic  vows  were  inconsistent 
-with  the  will  of  God  and  the  Christian  life.  Some  had 
gradually  been  led  to  this  conviction ;  others  had 
leaehed  it  at  once,  by  considering  a  sinste  text.  The 
indolent,  heavy  ignorance,  which  generslly  marked  the 
mendicant  orders,  communicated  a  feeling  of  disgust 
to  men  of  more  intelligent  minds,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  society  of  such  associates.  A  Franciscsn, 
begging  his  way,  one  day  presented  himself,  box  in 
hand,  at  a  blacksmith's  shop,  in  Nuremberg.  **  Why 
don't  yon  get  your  bread  by  working  with  your  own 
hands?**  inquired  the  blacksmith.  Thus  invited,  the 
•tnidy  monk,  tossing  fiom  him  his  habit,  lifted  the  faam- 

•  Der  uMgen  Predicer  Foinpacham,  NeU,  NachateUiiacsn, 
PraUcken  nod  Schrecken.  (Seckendori,  d.  fiA) 
|aeelrendert;p.aiL  8«eBssL8ecipt.ass«ks.Lpi4a. 


mer,  and  brooght  it  down  again  with  force  upon  tht 
anvil.  Behold  the  aselesa  mendicant  tranaformed  into 
the  industrioos  woritman  !  The  box  and  monk's  gowa 
were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.* 

It  was  not,  howoTer,  the  monks  only,  who  ranged 
themaelves  under  the  standard  of  evangelical  truth ;  a 
ft  greater  number  of  priests  proclaim^  the  new  doc- 
trine. But  it  needed  not  to  be  promulgated  by  hn- 
man  organs;  it. often  acted  upon  men's  minds,  and 
aroused  them  from  their  deep  slumber,  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  preacher.  s 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  the  boroughs,  cities, 
and  hamlets  ;  even  the  village  schoolmaster  had  hifl 
fireside  audience.     Some  persons  in  each  locality,  im 
pressed  with  what  they  haa  heard,  consulted  the  Bibl 
to  relieve  their  uncertainty,  and  were  struck  with  th 
marked  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  Scriptu^ 
and  that  which  they  had  imbibed.    Fluctuating,  for 
while,  between  Romanism  and  Holy  Writ,  they  et 
long  took  refuge  in  that  living  Word  which  had  beami 
into  their  minds  with  such  new  and  cheering  lustr 
While  these  chanffes  were  passing  in  their  minds,  t 
evangelical  preacher — ^he  might  be  a  priest,  or,  p< 
haps,  a  monk — would  appear.     He  speaks  with  e! 
quence  and  authority,!  proclaiming  that  Christ  h 
fully  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  end  proves  (n 
the  sacred  word,  the  vanity  ol  human  works  .snd  ] 
nance.     Such  preaching  excited  terrible  oppositio 
the  clergy,  in  numerous  instances,  aided  by  the  n 
gietrates,  used  every  eftort  to  bring  back  those  wh« 
souls  were  escaping  from  bondage.     But  there  w 
in  the  new  preaching,  an  accordance  with  Scriptu 
and  a  secret,  but  irresistible  energy,  which  won  ' 
heart,  and  subdued  the  most  rebellious.     Risking 
loss  of  property,  and,  if  needful,  the  loss  of  life  ita 
men  deserted  the  barren,  fanatical  preachers  of  the ' 
pacy,  and  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Gospel  bt 
ner.l    Sometimes  the  people,  irritated  at  the  thoni 
how  long  they  had  been  duped,  drove  away  the  pries 
but  more  frequently  these  latter,  forsaken  by  their  floa 
without  tithes  or  offerings,  went  off,  with  despond!  . 
hearts,  to  earn  a  livelih^  in  distant  placea.^    WD 
the  defenders  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  withdrew  in  o 
len  dejection,  prononncinff  maledictions,  as  they  to 
leave  of  their  former  flocks— the  people,  whom  tni 
and  liberty  filled  with  transports  of  joy,  surrounded  t) 
new  preachers  with  acclamations ;  and,  in  their  ea^ 
ness  to  hear  the  Word,  bore  them,  aa  in  triumph,  mt 
the  churches  and  pulpits.!! 

A  word  of  power,  from  God   himself,  was  ri 
moulding  society.     In  many  instancea,  the  people^ 
or  the  principal  citizena,  wrote  to  a  man  whoae  faith 
they  knew,  urging  him  to  come  and  instruct  them ;  and  • 
he,  for  the  love  of  the  troth,  would,  at  their  call,  at' 
once  leave  his  worldly  interests,  his  family,  friends^ 
and  country.^    Persecution  oftdn  compelled  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  Reformation  to  abandon  their  dwellings 
— they  Mrivo  in  a  place  where  the  new  doctrines  baro 
never  ^t  been  heard  of ;  they  find  there  some  hoepi> 
table  roof,  offering  shelter  to  houseless  trayetlora ;  thero 
they  apeak  of  the  Gospel,  and  read  a  few  pagea  to  tho 
listening  townsmen,  and  perhaps,  by  the  interceseioB 
of  their   new  acquaintances,  obtain  leave  to  preach  m 
sermon  in  the  church.  Immediately  the  Word  spreads 

*  Raoke,  Deutaohe  Ooichichts,  if.  p.  70. 

t  Eaque  omnia  prompte,  alacriter,  eloquenter.    (CoehUauSL 

t  Fopuk)  odibiles  eathoUci  concionatoiei.  (Coohlaos,  pi 
«.) 

^AdextremsA  ndaoti  inopisn,  aliuade  sihi  vletam  q[n» 
rere  eogerentnr.    (Ibid.  p.  68.) 

^Tri1llBphaoU1nls  botU  pradlcatornras  qa^  aequacam  po- 
am  verbo  novi  EvsBgelii  lui  dacebant.    (Ibid.) 
*  V  MnlU,  omiua  n  doAMtioa,  in  speciom  veii  EvangeU^ 
parsBtes  et  amipes  laUaqioeba&t.    (Dttd^ 
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like  fire  throufffa  the  town,  and  no  efforts  can  stay  its 
progress.*^  If  not  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church, 
the  preaching  took«place  elsewhere,  and  evenr  place 
became  a  temple.  At  Husum,  in  Holstein,  Herman 
Test,  then  on  his  way  from  Wittemberg,  and  to  whom 
the  parochial  clergy  denied  the  use  of  the  church, 
preached  to  an  immense  multitude  under  the  shade  of 
two  large  trees,  adjoining  the  churchyard,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar  had 
first  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  a  heathen  auditory.  At 
Armsudt,  Gaspard  Gitiel,  an  Augustine  friar,  preached 
in  the  market-place.  At  Dantzic,  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
claimed from  an  eminence  ouuide  the  city.  At  Goss- 
lar,  a  student  of  Wittemberg  opened  the  new  doctrines, 
in  a  plain  planted  with  lime-trees,  from  which  circum- 
stance, the  evangelical  Christians  there  obtained  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Lime-tree  brethren." 

While  the  priests  were  exposing,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  their  sordid  avidity,  the  new  preachers,  in 
•ddressm^  them,  said :  *'  Freely  we  have  received — 
£reely  do  we  give,"t  The  observation  often  dropped 
by  the  new  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  that  Rome  had  of 
old  given  to  the  nations  a  corrupted  Gosp^,  so  that 
Germany  now  first  heard  the  Word  of  Christ,  in  its 
divine  and  primitive  beauty,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all ;(  and  the  grand  thought  of  the  equaUty  of 
all  men  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
elevated  the  souls  which  had  so  long  borne  the  yoke 
of  the  feudality  and  papacy  of  the  middle  ages.^ 

Simple  Christians  were  often  seen  with  the  New 
Testament  in  hand,  offering  to  justify  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Catholics,  who  adhered  to 
Rome,  drew  back  in  dismay  ;  for  the  study  of  holy 
Scripture  was  reserved  to  the  priests  and  monlLs 
alone.  The  latter,  being  thus  compelled  to  come  for- 
'  ward,  discussion  ensued ;  but  the  priests  and  monks 
<  were  soon  overwhelmed  with  the  Scriptures  quoted  by 
the  laity,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  them.ll  **  Un- 
happily,'' says  CochlaBus,  *'  Luther  had  persuaded  bis 
followers,  that  their  faith  ought  only  to  be  given  to  the  ora- 
cles of  holy  writ."  Often  clamours  were  heard  in  the 
crowd,  denouncing  the  shameful  ignorance  of  the  old 
theologiana,  who  had,  till  then,  been  regarded  by  their 
own  party  as  among  the  most  eminently  learned.5 

Men  01  the  humblest  capacity,  and  even  the  weaker 
•ex,  by  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Word,  per- 
•uaded  and  prevailed  with  many.  Extraordinary  times 
produced  extraordinary  actions.  At  Ingolstadt,  a  young 
weaver  read  the  works  of  Luther  to  a  crowded  con- 
gregation, in  the  very  place  where  Doctor  £ck  was 
residing.  The  university-council  of  the  same  town, 
having  resolved  to  oblige  a  disciple  of  Melancthon,  to 
xetract->a  woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen,  volun- 
teered to  defend  him,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a 
public  dispuution.  Women,  children,  artisans,  and 
i  toldiers,  had  acquired  a  greater  knowledg  of  the  Bible, 
than  learned  doctors,  or  surpliced  priests. 

Christianity  was  presented  in  two- fold  uTay,  and 
under  aspects  strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the 
old  defenders  of  the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the 
acquirement  of  the  languages,  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  (we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  them- 
•elvea,)  was  a  generous-minded  youth,  most  of  them 
devoted  to  study,  snd  the  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  acquainted  with  the  literary  treasures  of  an- 

*  Ubi  varo  aliquos  nacti  faiisent  amlcos  in  ea  civitate  .  .  . 
(Ceehleus,  p.  64.) 
f  Mira  eifl  erat  liberalitas.    Obid.) 
i  Esfli  dtque  dJem  mrnqoam  germstte  pradlcalam.  (Coch* 

^OaDBescqnslMotfratresinChriito.  (IMd.) 
i  A  lalcis  Luthsrtiiis,  plures  8criptan»  looos,  qnem  a  mo- 
smUs  flt  pmbjtMit.  (ifid.  p.  u.) 
f^uiabantur  oaHieUoi  ab  iOis  ignaxi  Scriptuvnau 


tiquity.*  Gifted  with  quickness  of  apprehenaion,  ele- 
vation of  soul,  and  intrepidity  of  heart,  these  yooth* 
soon  attained  such  proficiency,  that  none  could  com- 
pete with  them.  It  was  not  only  the  vigour  of  their 
faith  which  raised  them  above  their  contemporaries, 
but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity,  a 
soupd  philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
which  the  theologians,  veieris  farina^  (as  CochlsMM 
himself  terms  them,)  were  altogether  destitute.  So  that 
on  public  occasions,  on  which  these  youthful  defenden 
of  tne  Reformation  encountered  the  Romish  dociora^ 
their  asssult  was  carried  on  with  an  ease  and  confi- 
dence that  embarrassed  the  dulness  of  their  adve 
ries,  and  exposed  them,  before  all,  to  deserved  < 
tempt. 

The  anceint  structure  of  the  Church  waathna  totter- 
ing under  the  weight  of  superstition  and  ignorance^ 
while  the  new  edifice  was  rising  from  its  foondatiane 
of  faith  and  learning.  The  element»  of  a  new  life 
were  diffused  among  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
Listless  dulness  was  everywhere  succeeded  hj  an  in- 
quiring disposition  and  a  thirst  for  i^iformaiion.  Aa 
active,  enlightened,  and  living  faith,  took  the  place  oC 
superstitious  piety  and  ascetic  meditations.  Worka 
of  true  devotedness  superseded  mere  outward  obser- 
vance and  penances.  The  pulpit  prevailed  over  the 
mere  mummeries  of  the  altar,  ana  the  ancient  and 
supreme  suthority  of  God's  word  was,  at  length,  re- 
established in  the  Church. 

The  art  of  printing,  that  mighty  engine,  the  disco- 
very of  which  marks  the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  efforts  we  are  now  recording ;  and 
its  weighty  missiles  were  continually  diamrged 
against  the  enemy's  walls. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  pt^lar 
literature,  in  Germany,  was  prodigious.  While  the 
year  1613  saw  only  thirty-five  publications,  and  1617 
but  thirty-seven,  the  number  of  books  increased  with 
astonishinff  rapidity  after  the  appearance  of  Luther'a 
theses.  We  find,  in  1618,  seventy-one  various  publi- 
cations recorded  ;  in  1619,  one  hundred  and  eleven  ; 
in  1620,  two  hundred  and  eieht ;  in  1521,  two  hundred 
and  eleven  ;  in  1622,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  ; 
and,  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  And 
where  were  all  these  books  published  1  Almost  inva- 
riably at  Wittemberg.  And  who  was  the  author  of 
them  ?  For  the  most  part,  Luther.  The  year  1522» 
saw  one  hundred  and  thirty  publications  from  the  pen 
of  the  Reformer  alone ;  and  the  following  year,  one 
hundred  and  eighty- three ;  while  in  this  latter  year, 
the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  publicationa 
amounted  to  but  twenty.!  Thus,  the  literainre  of 
Germany  was  formed  in  the  din  of  eontrorersy^  as  ite 
religion  arose  in  the  midst  of  conflicts.  Already  it 
gave  evidence  of  that  learned,  profound,  bold,  and 
stirring  spirt,  that  latter  times  have  seen  in  it.  The 
genius  of  the  nation  now,  for  the  first  time,  displsyed 
itself  without  mixture,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  iu  birth 
it  received  a  baptism  of  fire  from  Christian  enthusiasm. 

Whatever  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others 
disseminsted  far  and  wide.  Monks,  who  had  been  led 
to  see  the  unlawfulness  of  the  monastic  obligations, 
and  desirous  of  exchanging  a  life  o(  indolence  for  one 
of  activity,  but  too  ignorant  to  be  able  themselves  to 
proclaim  the  Word  of  God,  traversed  the  provincoa, 
and,  visiting  the  hamlets  and  cottages,  sold  the  writ- 
ings of  Lniher  and  his  friends.  Germany  was,  ere 
long,  oyanrun  with  these  enterprising  colporteurs.t 

•  Totam  vers  joventiitsm.elsqtifetie  liltcrte,  line 


itadio  deditaofi  ...  in  partem  saam  traxit.  (Cochfnvt.  p.  M.) 
t  Psazaifi  Annalen  dcr  Deotsch  Litt.— Ranked  Deattcli 

Oeach.  ii.  p.  79. 
X  Apoatateram,  aaonaileriU  relieUs,  infinittts  Js«  erat  no 

mems,  in  speoiem  bibliopolanua.    (Cochlnus,  p.  64.) 
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Printers  and  booksellers  eagerly  received  whatever 
writings  were  directed  lo  the  defence  of  ibe  Reforms* 
tion.  but  would  not  look  at  those  of  the  opposite  party, 
as  savouring  generally  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.* 
If  any  of  these  men,  however^  ventured  to  sell  a  book 
in  favour  of  papacy,  or  to  oflfer  it  for  sale  at  Frankfort 
or  elsewhere,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm  from  dealers,  publishers  and  scholars,  f- 
ITainly  had  the  Emperor  and  the  reigning  princes  ful- 
minated severo  edicts  against  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers. As  soon  as  an  inquisitorial  visit  was  deter- 
znined  on,  the  dealers,  (who  secretly  obtained  infor- 
mation of  it,)  would  conceal  the  books  which  it  was 
intended  to  prescribe  ;  and  the  people,  ever  eager  to 
possess  that  of  which  authority  would  deprive  ihem, 
would  afterward  buy  them  up,  and  read  them  with  re- 
doubled ardour.  It  was  not  alone  Germany  that  was  the 
theatre  of  such  incidents,  the  writings  of  Luther  were 
translated  into  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italian, 
and  were  circulated  among  those  nations. 

If  instruments  so  despised  cbuld  yet  inflict  such 
disaster  on  the  power  of  Rome,  what  was  it  when  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg  was  heard  to  raise  his  voice .' 
Shortly  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  strange  prophets, 
Luther  traversed  the  territory  of  Duke  George,  in  a 
waggon,  attired  in  plain  clothes.  His  gown  was 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  Reformer  wore  the  dis- 
guise of  a  countryman.  Had  he  been  recognised,  and 
•o  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  Duke,  it 
had,  perhaps,  been  all  over  with  him.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  preach  at  Zwickau,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets.  Scarcely  was  it  known  at  Schnee- 
berg,  Annabere,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  when 
numbers  flocked  to  hear  him.  Fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons arrived  in  the  town,  and  as  there  was  no  edifice 
which  could  contain  so  great  a  multitude,  Luther 
preached  from  the  balcony  of  the  town-hall  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  auditors,  who  thronged  the  market-place 
— and  of  whom  several  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
some  stones  that  lay  heaped  together  near  the  hall 4 
The  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  was  expiating  with  fer- 
^  Your  on  the  election  of  grace,  when  suddenly  a  shriek 
proceeded  from  the  midst  of  the  ri  vetted  auditory.  An 
old  woman,  of  haggard  mein,  who  had' stationed  her- 
self on  a  large  block  of  stones,  was  seen  motioning  with 
her  lank  arms  as  though  she  would  controul  the  mul- 
titude just  about  to  fall  postrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Her  wild  yells  interrupted  the  preacher.  *'  It  was  the 
devil,'*  says  Seckendorf,  '*  who  took  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  in  order  to  excite  a  tumuU."^  But  vain  was 
the  oflbrt ;  the  Reformer's  word  put  the  evil  spirit  to 
silence ;  an  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  from  one 
to  another,  looks  and  warm  greetings  were  exchanged, 
the  people  pressed  each, other  by  the  hand,  and  the 
friars,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  whst  they  saw, 
and  unable  to  charm  down  the  tempest,  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  take  their  departure  from  Zwickau. 

In  the  castle  of  Frcyberg  resided  Duke  Henry, 
brother  of  Duke  George.  His  wife,  the  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg,  had,  the  preceding  year,  presented  him 
with  a  son,  who  was  christened  Maurice.  Duke  Henry 
united  the  bluntness  and  coarse  manners  of  the  soldier 
to  a  passion  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  pursuits 
of  dissipation.  He  wals,  withal,  pious  after  the  manner 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  he  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had  also  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 

*  CatbolicoruTn,  velnt  iodocta  et  veterlf  barbarici  trlvialla 
fcrlpta  contemnebant    (Cochlaeas,  p.  M.) 

t  In  wibliok  mflreatibos  Frauooiordi»  et  aUM,  Texabaii* 
tur  ac  ndebant^r.    (Ibid.) 

I  Yon  dem  Rathbam  unter  eniem  Zalauf  von  d6,000  Mea- 
scben.   (8ecb.  p.  6t9.) 

h  DerTeafelindemersieli  iaOeataU  eliieB  attsnWeflMs. 
.  .(Ibid.) 


James»  at  Compostella.  He  would  often  say,  **  When 
I  waa  at  Compoatalia,  I  deposited  a  hundred  gold  flo- 
rins on  the  alur  of  the  Saint,  and  I  said  to  him—*  O ! 
St.  James,  it  is  to  gain  your  favour  I  have  made  thio 
journey.  I  make  you  a  present  of  this  money ;  but  if 
those  knaves  (the  priests)  steal  ii  from  yoo,  I  can't  help 
it ;  so  you  take  care  of  it.'  "* 

Two  friars,  (a' Franciscan  and  a  Dominican,)  disci* 
pies  of  Luther,  had  been  for  some  time  presching  tho 
Gospel  at  Freyberg.  Tne  Duchess,  whose  piety  had 
inspired  her  with  a  horror  of  heresy,  attended  their 
sermons,  and  was  all  astonishment  at  discovering  that 
what  she  had  been  taught  so  much  to  dread,  was  tho 
gracious  word  of  a  &ietottr.  Gradually,  her  e^eo 
were  opened ;  and  she  found  peace  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  moment  Duke  George  learned  that  the  Gospel 
wsB  preached  at  Freyberg,  he  begged  his  brother 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  such  novelties.  The 
Chancellor  Siehelin,  and  the  canons,  seconded  these 
representations  with  their  fanatical  zeal.  A  violent  ex* 
plosion  took  place  at  the  court  of  Freyberg.  Duko 
Henry  sternly  reprimanded  and  reproached  his  wife, 
sod  more  than  once  the  pious  Duchess  wss  known  to 
shed  tears  over  the  cradle  of  her  babe.  By  slow  de* 
grees,  however,  the  melted  the  heart  of  her  husband. 
This  msn,  so  stern  by  nstore,  softened  down.  A 
sweet  harmony  was  established  between  them;  at 
length,  they  were  enabled  to  join  in  prayer  beside  their 
infant  aon.  Great  and  untold  destinies  hovered  above 
that  son ;  and  from  that  cradle,  where  the  Christian 
mother  had  so  often  poured  out  her  sorrows,  was  to 
come  forth  one  whom  God  in  his  own  time  would  use 
as  a  defender  of  the  Reformatioo. 

The  intrepidity  of  Luther  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  inhabitants  of  Worms.  The  Imperial  De- 
cree overawed  the  msgistrates ;  the  churches  were  all 
closed ;  but  a  preacher,  taking  hie  stand  on  a  rudely- 
constructed  pulpit,  in  a  square  thronged  with  an  im- 
mense multitude,  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  with  per- 
sussive  eameetness.  If  the  authorities  showed  a  dis- 
position to  interfere,  the  people  dispersed  in  an  instant, 
hastily  csrrying  off  their  pulpit ;  but  no  sooner  had  tbo 
officers  of  authority  passed  by,  than  they  again  erected 
their  pulpit  in  some  more  retired  spot,  to  which  the 
multitude  would  sgain  flock  together,  to  hear  more  of 
the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  temporary  pulpit 
was  every  day  set  up  in  one  spot  or  another,  and  served 
as  a  rallying  point  for  the  people,  who  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  emotions  awakened  by  the  drama 
lately  enacted  in  Worms,  t 

At  Frsnkfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable free  cities  of  the  empire,  all  wss  commotion. 
A  cooraffeous  evangelist,  Ibach,  preached  salvation  by 
Jeeoa  Cnriat.  The  clergy,  amone  whom  was  Coch> 
Isus,  known  by  his  writings,  and  bis  opposition  to  tho 
Reformation,  irritated  by  the  daring  intrusion  of  sneh 
a  colleague,  denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz.  The  Council,  though  with  some  timidity,  ne- 
verthelese  supported  him;  but  without  avail.  The 
clergy  expelled  the  evangelical  minister,  and  obliged 
him  to  quit  Frankfort.  Rome  sppeared  triumphant ; 
sll  seemed  k)st ;  and  private  Christians  begsn  to  fear 
that  they  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Wonl :  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  citizens 
seemed  disposed  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  thehr 
priests,  certain  nobles' suddenly  declared  themselvOe 
for  the  Gospel.  Max,  of  Molnheim,  Harrout,  of  Gron- 
berg,  George,  of  Stockheim,  and  Emeric,  of  Reiffen- 
sleio,  whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort,  wrote  to  tho 
Council: — "We  are  constrained  to -make  a  stand- 

«  Laisat  te  dli^die  Buben  nehnien ....  (Ibid.  p.  480.) 
t  Solisfseasic  sine  Cancel  macben,  die  man  vcn  sbiemOrl 
*       .  .  (Sack.  p.  4M.) 
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those  fpiritoal  woWat.*'  And,  in  ftddnflsinff 
clergf ,  tbaf  Mid : — Either  embnce  evMgelicu 
•doctrines  and  reeaU  Ihseh,  or  we  will  pay  no  more 
tilfaes." 

The  common  people,  who  listened  eladly  to  the  re- 
Ibrmed  opinions,  emholdeoed  by  this  language  of  the 
nobles,  showed  symptoms  of  agitation ;  and  one  day, 
when  Peter  Mayer,  the  persecator  of  Ibach,  and  who, 
of  all  the  priests,  was  the  most  hostile  to  the  new  opi- 
nions, was  on  the  point  of  preaching  against  heretics, 
a  yiolent  tnmult  broke  forth,  and  Mayer,  in  alarm,  re- 
treated from  the  pulpit  This  popular  movement  de- 
cided the  determination  of  the  Council.  An  ordinance 
was  published,  enjoining  all  ministers  to  preach  the 
pnre  Word  of  God,  or  to  quit  the  town. 

The  light  which  shone  forth  from  Wittemberg,  as 
from  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  diffbsiog  itself 
throughout  the  empire.  In  the  west — Beig;  Cleves. 
Lippstadt,  Monster,  Wesel,  Miltenberg,  Mentz,  Deux 
Fonts,  and  Strasburg,  heaitl  the  *  joytul  sound.'  In 
the  sooth — HoS^  Schlesstadt,  Bamberg,  Esslingen, 
Hall,  in  Suabia,)  Heilbrooo,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and 
maoyother  places,  welcomed  it  with  joy.  In  the  east — 
the  Bochy  of  Leigniu,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  re- 
ceived it  with  open  arms.  In  the  north — ^Brunswick, 
HalbersUdt,  Qossler,  Zell,  Friesland,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Holstein,  and  even  Denmark,  and  other  adja- 
cent countries,  moved  at  the  sounds  of  the  new  teach- 
ing. 

l*he  elector  had  declared  that  he  would  give  full  li- 
berty to  the  bishops  to  preach  in  his  dominions  ;  but 
^  that  he  would  not  deliver  anyone  into  their  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  evangelical  preachers,  persecuted  in  other 
countries,  were  soon  driven  to  take  refage  in  Saxony. 
Among  these  were-^Ibach,  from  Frankfort,  Eberlin, 
from  Ulm,  Kansdorff,  from  Msffdeborg,  Valentine  Mus- 
tsus,^  whom  the  canons  of  Hslberstadt  had  horribly 
mutilated,  and  other  faithful  ministers,  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  flocked  to  Wittemberg,  as  to  the  only 
asylum  of  which  they  felt  secure.  Here  they  could 
hold  converse  with  the  leading  Reformers,  thereby 
strengthening  themselves  in  the  faith,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  communicating  the  experience  each  one  had 
sained,  together  with  the  information  he  had  acquired. 
It  is  thus  that  the  waters  of  our  rivers  return,  borne 
in  the  clouds  from  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  to  feed 
the  glaciers  whence  they  first  descended,  to  flow  through 
the  plain. 

The  work  which  was,  at  thia  time  dereloping  itself, 
«t  Wittemberg,  compoeed,  as  has  been  seen,  of  vsrious 
elements,  became,  from  day  to  day,  increasingly,  the 
work  of  that  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom. 
The  school  which  Frederic  had  founded,  and  into  which 
Luther  had  introduced  the  Word  of  Life,  was  the  cen- 
tre of  that  wide-spreading  revolution  which  regenerated 
4he  Church ;  and  from  it  the  Reformation  derived  a 
(rue  and  a  living  unity,  far  above  the  semblance  of  unity 
thst  might  be  seen  in  Rome.  The  Bible  was  the  su- 
preme authority  at  Wittemberg,  and  there  its  doctrines 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  This  academy,  though  the 
most  recent  of  all  in  its  origin,  had  acquired  a  rank  and 
infloenco  throughout  Christendom,  which  hitherto  had 
-exclusively  appertained  to  the  ancient  university  of 
Paris.  The  crowds  of  students  whicl^ resorted  to  Wit- 
temberg, from  all  parts  of  Europe,  brought  thither  the 
zeport  of  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  people, 
and,  in  quitting  those  wells,  become  sacred  in  their 
•esteem,  they  bore  with  them,  -to  the  Church  and  peo- 

•  AUqvot  minittri  canonioornm  caplnnt  D.  Valentinum 
M«at»«m  «t  ▼inotam  nmnitai  pedibuaque,  injscto  in  rias  oa 
fr«no,  dafemnt  per  trabea  in  inforioraa  ccenobii  partes,  ibique 
lb  oella  cereriaiario  earn  Gsatcant  (Hsmslniana.  Hirt.  ranap 
4iBvaBgall,p.8M.} 


pie,  that  Word  of  Grace,  which  is  ibrllia  hwling  aai 
salvation  of  the  nations. 

In  contemplating  these  happy  results,  Luther  fel 
his  confidence  increased.  He  bed  seen  a  feeble  effint 
begun  amid  so  msny  fears  and  strngfflee,  change  tbt 
face  of  the  Christian  worid ;  and  hehimself  was  as 
tonished  at  a  reault  which  he  never  anticipated  wha 
he  first  entered  the  lists  aninst  TeUel.  Proetrate  be- 
fore the  God  whom  he  aoored,  he  confessed  that  the 
work  was  His ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  asearaDce  of 
victory  which  no  power  could  prevent.  **  Our  enemlea 
threaten  us  with  death,'*  aaid  he,  to  the  Chevalier  Har- 
nut,  of  Cronbeiv —  *  If  their  wisdom  were  equal  u 
their  folly,  it  is  with  life  they  would  thresten  us.  Wha: 
an  absurdity  and  insult  it  is,  to  affect  to  denounce  deati 
against  Christ  and  Christians,  who  are  themselTes  ths 
conquerors  of  death  !*  It  is  as  if  I  would  seek  to  af- 
fright a  rider  by  saddling  his  courser,  and  helping  hia 
to  mount.  Do  they  not  know  that  Christ  is  niaed  frooL 
the  dead  1     So  far  as  they  see.  He  is  yet  lying  in  t.YM 

Save,  nay — even  in  hell.  But  we  know  that  He  Vivea." 
e  was  srieved  whenever  he  thought  that  anyons 
should  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  a  work,  of  whick 
the  most  minute  detsils  disclosed  to  him  the  finger  of 
God.  **  Some  there  are,**  said  be,  "  who  believe,  b^ 
cause  I  believe.  But  they  only  truly  belieTe,  wk 
would  continue  faithful  even  though  they  should  heir, 
(which  may  God  forbid!)  that  I  had  denied  Chzia 
True  disciples  believe — not  in  Luther — but  in  Jesai 
Christ,  £ven  I  myself  care  little  for  Luiher  t  L« 
him  be  counted  a  saint  or  a  cheat,  what  care  I  ?  It  a 
not  him  that  I  preach ;  it  is  Christ.  If  the  devil  caa 
seize  Luther,  let  him  do  so !  But  let  Christ  abida 
with  us,  and  we  shall  abide  also.** 

Surely  it  is  idle  to  explain  such  a  principle  as  here 
speaks  out,  by  the  mere  circumstances  of  hnmao  af- 
fairs. Men  of  letters  might  sharpen  their^  wiu,  an^ 
shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  against  popes  and  friar»~ 
the  gathering  cry  for  freedom,  which  Germanj  had  ao 
often  sent  forth  sgainst  Italian  tyranny,  miffht  agaii 
echo  in  the  castles  and  provinces : — the  people  migh 
B^in  delight  in  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Wiuembei|| 
nightingalet  heralding  the  spring  that  was  oTerywben 
bursting  forth-i— but  it  was  no  change  in  mere  outwaid 
circumstances,  like  sooh  as  is  the  effect  of  a  craviog 
for  earthly  liberty,  that  was  then  accomplishing.^ 
Those  who  sssert  that  the  Reformation  was  brongbt 
about  by  bribing  the  reigning  princes  with  the  prospect 
of  convent  treasure — the  clergy,  with  (be  license  of 
marriage — or  the  people  with  the  boon  of  freedom,  aa 
strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature  Doubtless,  a  profile 
able  use  of  resources  which  hitherto  had  maintainsd 
the  monks  in  idleness— doubtless,  marriage  and  liberty, 
God's  gifts,  might  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formstion — but  the  moving  power  was  not  in  thess 
things.  An  interior  revolution  was  going  on  in  the  deep 
privscy  of  men*s  hearts :  Chriatians  were  again  leam- 
mg  to  love  and  to  forgive,  to  pray,  to  suffer  affliction 
and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  sake  of  that  Truth  which 
yet  held  out  no  prospect  of  rest  on  this  side  heaven! 
The  Church  was  in  a  stste  of  transition.  Christianity 
was  bursting  the  shroud  in  which  it  had  so  long  bees 
veiled,  and  resuming  its  place  in  a  world  which  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  ita  former  power.  He  who  mwk 
the  earth,  now  *  turned  his  band,*  and  the  Gospel- 
emerging  from  eclipse — went  forwsrd,  nolwithstandinf 
the  repeated  efforta  of  priests  and  of  kings — like  the 
Ocean,  which,  when  the  band  of  God  presses  on  its 
bosom,  rises  in  majealic  calmness  along  iu  ahores,  so 
that  no  power  of  man  is  able  to  resist  its  movement 

*  Herrend  und  Siagninnar  dea  Todei.    (L.  Epp.  iL  p.  IM) 
f  Ich  kenne  auch  aelbat  nicht  den  Luther.    (Ibid.) 
t  WUUmUrgtr  IfmktiguU,  posm  of  Hsos  Saoha,  IflSt. 
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Ths  Refomiatimi,  which  had  teken  itt  rite  in  a  few 
1>toa8  hearts,  had  worked  its  way  into  the  poblic  wor- 
ship, and  the  priTate  life,  of  the  Church ;  it  was  to  be 
•zpected,  that  it  woold,  as  it  adyancedi  penetrate  into 
civil  relationships.  Its  progress  wss  constantly  from 
within — vutward.  We  are  about  to  contemplate  this 
^reat  change  taking  possession  of  the  political  life  of 
nations. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  Europe  had 
formed  one  vast  sacerdotal  stste.  Its  emperors  and  kings 
had  been  under  the  patronage  of  its  popee.  If  France 
and  Germany  had  afforded  examples  of  energetic  re- 
sistance to  audacious  pretensions,  still,  Rome,  in  the 
Tesutt,  had  prevailed,  and  the  world  bad  seen  tempo- 
ral princes,  consenting  to  act  as  executioners  of  her 
terrible  sentences— contend,  in  defence  of  her  power, 
afisinst  private  Christiana  livinc  under  their  rule,  and 
•hed,  in  her  canse,  the  blood  of  the  children  of  their 
people. 

No  infringement  of  this  vast  occlesiastical  polity, 
bat  must  affect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  esUblisbed 
political  relations. 

Two  leading  desires  then  sgitated  the  minds  of  the 
Germans.  On  the  one  hand,  the  people  aspired  after 
m  revival  of  the  faith ;  on  the  other,  they  demanded  a 
national  Government,  wherein  the  German  states  might 
be  repreeented,  and  which  shouM  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  imperial  power.* 

The  elector,  Frederic,  had  urged  this  demand,  at 
the  time  of  the  election  of  Maximilian's  successor,  and 
the  youthful  Charles  had  consented.  A  national  go- 
▼emment  had,  in  consequence,  been  chosen,  consist- 
ing of  the  imperial  chief,  and  represenUtives  of  the  va- 
rious electors  and  circles. 

Thas,  while  Luther  was  reforming  the  church,  Fre- 
deric was  engaged  in  reforming  the  state. 

But  when,  simultaneously  with  a  change  in  religion, 
important  modifications  of  political  relationships  were 
introduced  by  the  authorities,  it  was  to  be  spprshend- 
ed  thai  the  commonalty  would  exhibit  a  diapoeitlon  to 
revolt — thereby  bringing  into  jeopardy  the  Reforma- 
tion both  of  church  and  of  state. 

This  Tiolent  and  fanatical  irmption  of  the  people, 
nnder  certain  chosen  leaders,  nnavoidaUe  where  soci- 
ety is  in  a  state  of  crisis,  did  not  fail  to  happen  in  the 
times  we  are  recording. 

Other  circumstances  there  wer^  which  tended  to 
these  disorders. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  combined  against  the 
Reformation,  and  it  might  appear  to  be  doomed  to  fall 
beneath  the  strokes  of  such  powerful  enemies.  Poli- 
er— -interest — ambition— obliged  Charles  V.  and  Leo 
X.  to  extirpate  it.  But  such  motives  are  feeble  de- 
fences against  the  power  of  truth.  A  devoi|d  asser- 
tion of  a  cause  deemed  sacred,  can  be  conquered  only 
by  a  like  devotedness  opposed  to  it.  But  the  Romans, 
quick  to  catch  Leo's  enthusiasm  for  a  sonnet  or  a  mu- 
sical composition,  hsd  no  pulse  to  beat  response  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  if,  at  times,  some  graver 
thoughts  would  intervene,  instead  of  their  bein^  such 
as  might  purify  their  hearts,  and  imbue  them  with  the 
Christianity  of  the  apostles,  they  turned  upon  alliances 
or  conquests,  or  treaties,  that  added  new  provinces  to 
the  papal  states.    And  Rome,  with  cold  disdain,  left 

•  FTeffel  Droit  pnbL  de  I* AUemsgne,  MO.  Bobsrtson,  Chsrles 
V.voLlU.p.  Ui   Bsake,]>«itsoheasKh. 


the  Refonnation  to  awaken,  on  all  aides,  a  leUgpona 
enthusiasm, and  togo forward, in  trijmphant progresi, 
to  new  victories.  The  foe  that  she  had  ^om  to  cnish» 
in  the  church  of  Worms,  waa  before  her,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  courage  and  strength.  Tlie  contest  must  bt 
sharp,  blood  must  flow. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  dangera  that  threatened 
the  Refonnation,  seemed,  just  then,  to  be  less  prese- 
ing.  The  youthful  Charles,  standinff  one  dajr,  a  little 
before  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  in  a  win- 
dow of  his  palace,  in  conversation  with  his  confessor, 
had,  it  is  true,  said,  with  emphasis,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  hesrt,  *'  I  swear  that  I  wiU  hang  op  before 
this  window  the  first  man  who,  after  the  publication  of 
my  edict,  shall  declare  himself  a  Lutheran."*  But  it 
was  not  long  before  his  seal  cooled.  His  plan  for  re- 
storing the  ancient  glory  of  the  empire,  or,  in  othec 
words,  enlsrffing  his  own  dominions,  was  coldly  re- 
ceived ;f  and,  taking  umbrage  with  his  German  aub- 
jects,  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  retired  to  the  Low 
Countriea,  availing  himself  of  his  sojourn  there,  to  af- 
ford the  friars  some  gratifications  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  give  them  in  the  empire.  At  Ghent, 
Luther's  writings  were  burned  by  the  public  execa* 
tinner,  with  the  utmost  solemnity.  More  than  fifty 
thousand  spectators  attended  this  auto-da-fe,  and  the 
preaence  of  the  emperor  himself,  marked  his  approval 
of  the  proceedin|p.| 

Joat  at  this  time,  Francia  the  First,  who  eagerly 
sought  a  pretext  for  attacking  his  rival,  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  Under  pretence  of  re-establishing 
in  their  patrimony  the  children  of  John,  of  Albret,  king 
of  Navarre,  he  lud  commenced  a  bloody  conteat,  des- 
tined to  last  all  his  life— sending  an  army  to  invade 
that  kinsdom,  under  command  of  Leaparra,  who  rapiuy 
pushed  his  victorious  advance  to  the  gatee  of  Pampe- 
Inna. 

On  the  walla  of  this  fortress  was  to  be  enkindled  an 
enthusiasm  which,  in  after  years,  should  withstand  the 
aggressive  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformer,  and  breathe 
through  the  papal  system  a  new  energy  of  devoted- 
ness and  controul.  Pampeluna  waa  to  &  the  cradle  of 
a  rival  to  the  Wittemberg  monk. 

The  apirit  of  chivalry,  which  had  ao  long  reigned  in 
the  Christian  worid,  still  survived  in  Spain.  The  wars 
with  the  Moon,  recently  terminated  in  that  peninsula, 
but  continually  recnrrinff  in  Africa,  and  diatant  and  ad- 
venturous expeditions  beyond  sea,  kept  alive,  in  the 
Castilian  youth,  the  enthusiastic  and  simple  valonr  ef 
which  Amadis  bad  been  the  ideal  exhibition. 

Among  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  was  a  young  man 
named  Iwn  Inigo  Lopex  de  Recalde,  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  thirteen.  Recalde  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Remarkable 
for  a  fine  person,^  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  he  was  ardently  ambitious  of  chivalroua 
renown.     Clothed  in  daszling  armour,  and 

'  Saacts  Juro ....  earn  sz  hae  ftasstrft  meo  Jnsra 


•am  {ft   (PallaTloinl.  i.  p.  ISO.) 

t  Eaveado  tomato  dslla  Diets  cbesua  Maetti  hsvsva  llrtia 
in  Wonnatis,  etcluto  d'ogni  oonclntlon  buona  d'%}ati  e  dl  ft^ 
▼ori  che  li  foMl  propotto  d^ottanera  in  easii,  (Inttmtloiie  al 
card.  Farneie.  Manasoriptof  the  BibL  Conlni,  pabUshsd  bf 
Ranks.) 

X  Ipio  CsMaro,  ore  snbridentJ,  fpsotaeolo  plaasit  (PiliMe 
cini,  i.  p.  ue.) 

\  Cum  Msot  in  corporif  omatu  slsgaatioiiaas.    (Haflli 
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00  a  prancing  steed,  ho  took  delight  in  exposing 
himself  to  the  glittering  dangers  of  the  tourname&t/ 
engaging  in  hazardous  enterprises,  taking  psrt  in  the 
impassioned  struggles  of  opposing  faction8,t  and  ma- 
nifesting as  much  devotion  to  St.  Peter  as  to  bis  lady- 
love.    Such  was  the  life  led  by  the  young  knight. 

The  governor  of  Navarrsi  having  gone  into  Spain  to 
obtain  succours,  had  led  to  Inigo  and  a  few  nobles  the 
charae  of  defending  Pampekna.  These  latter,  learn- 
inr  the  superior  nombera  of  the  French  troops,  de- 
eided  on  retiring.  Inigo  entreated  them  to  stand  firm, 
mnd  resist  Lesparra ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
them,  he  indignantly  reproached  them  with  their  cow- 
ardice and  perfidy,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  ci- 
tadel, resolved  to  defend  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.t 

When  the  French,  who  had  been  received  with  en- 
drasiasm  at  Pampeluna,  proposed  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  forti^ss  tocspitulate,  "  Let  us  endure  every- 
thing,"^ boldly  exclaimed  Iniso,  "  rather  than  sur- 
fender."  On  this,  the  French  began  to  batter  the 
walls  with  their  formidable  artillery,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  they  sttempted  to  storm  it.  The  bravery  and 
exhortations  of  Inigo  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Spa- 
niards ;  they  drove  back  the  assailants  by  their  arrows, 
swords,  or  halberds.  Inigo  led  them  on.  Taking  his 
stand  on  the  ramparts,  with  eyes  flaming  with  rave,  the 
yoang  knight  brandished  his  sword,  and  felled  the  as- 
sailants to  the  earth.  Suddenly  a  ball  struck  the  wall, 
just  where  he  stood ;  a  stone  shivered  fromHhe  iam< 
parts,  wounded  the  knight  severely  in  the  right  leg,  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  ball,  rebounding  from  the  vi- 
olence of  the  shock,  broke  his  lefL  Inigo  fell,  sense- 
less. B  The  ffarrison  immediately  surrendered ;  and 
the  French,  admiring  the  courage  of  their  young  ad- 
versary, bore  him  in  a  litter  to  his  relatives  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  mansion,  from  which  his 
name  was  afterward  derived,  Inigo  had  been  bom  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  that  country, 
eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther. 
^  A  painful  operation  became  necessary.  In  the  most 
eente  suffering,  Inigo  firmly  clenched  his  hands,  but 
nttered  no  complaint.^ 

Constrained  to  a  repose  which  he  could  ill  endnre, 
be  found  it  needful  to  employ,  in  some  way,  his  ar- 
dent imaffi nation.  In  the  absence  of  the  romances 
which  henad  been  accustomed  to  devour,  they  gave 
bim  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Flores  Sanctorum.  The 
reading  of  these  works,  in  his  state  of  solitude  and 
sickness,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  npon  his 
mind.  The  stirring  life  of  tournaments  and  battles,  which 
had  occupied  his  youth,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
besides,  seemed  as  if  receding  and  fadiogr  from  view, 
while  a  career  of  brighter  glory  appeared  to  open  be- 
fore him.  The  humble  labours  of  tne  saints,  and  their 
heroic  patience,  were,  all  of  a  sudden,  seen  to  be  far 
more  worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high  deeda  of  chi- 
valry. Stretched  upon  his  couch,  and  still  under  the 
effects  of  fever,  ho  indulged  in  the  most  conflicting 
thoughts.  The  world  he  was  planning  to  renounce, 
and  that  life  of  holy  moitification  which  he  contem- 
plated, both  appeared  before  him — the  one  soliciting 
by  its  pleasures,  the  other  by  its  severities.  And  fear- 
ful was  the  straggle,  in  his  conscience,  between  these 

*^  EqtiormiBoae  et  amonm  asu  prscellereL    (Ibid.) 

\  Partial  In  n«tioiiuiii  rixaninque  perioalte,  partim  in  aoia 
taria  vennia . . .  tsmpas  oonsameret.  (Maffei,  Vita  Loyolc , 
l(W,p.S.) 

t  Ardentlbat  ocnlifl,  detastatus  ignavtam  perfidiamqne  spec* 
tantibtti  omnibui*  in  aroem  solas  introit.   (Ibid.  p.  6.) 

4  Tain  acri  ac  yehsmenti  oratione  eommilitonibas  diasnasit. 
•  (Maff.  Vita  Loyola,  lfieO»  p.  6.) 

H  Ut  e  TMtigo  seaxianious  alienata  mente  oomeiit     (Ibid. 

f  Nallam  aliad  Indleinm  dedit  doloris,niai  vteoaotosia 
^ogntun  digital  valde  oonstringeret.    (Ibid.  p.  8.) 


two  opposmg  worlds.  '*  What  !*'  thought  he,  "  if  ] 
were  to  act  like  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic  t***  Bat 
the  recollection  of  the  lady  to  whom  be  had  pledged 
his  love,  recurred  to  his  mind.  "  She  is  neither  count 
ess  nor  dutchess,*'  said  he  to  himself,  with  a  kind  o( 
simple  vanity,  "  she  is  much  more  than  either." *f 
But  thoughts  like  these  were  sore  to  fill  him  with  dis- 
tress and  impatience,  while  the  idea  of  imitating  th« 
example  of  the  saints,  caused  his  heart  to  overflow 
with  peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  resolution  waa  taken.  Scarcely 
had  he  risen  from  his  sick-bed,  when  he  decided  to  re- 
tire from  the  world.     As  Luther  had  done,  be  once 
more  invited  to  a  repast  his  companions  in  arms  ;  anc 
then,  without  divulging  his  design,  set  oot  onaUend- 
ed,t  for  the  lonely  cells  excavated  by  the  Beoedictim 
monks,  in  the  rocks  of  the  mounuins  of  Montserrat 
Impelled,  not  by  the  sense  of  his  sin,  or  of  his  need 
of  the  grace  of  God,  but  by  the  wish  to  become 
"  knight  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  to  be  renowned  {or 
mortifications  and  works,  after  the  exitnple  of  ibe  annj 
of  sainta— he  confessed  for  three  successive  days,  gave 
away  his  costly  attire  to  a  mendicant,^  clothed  himself 
in  sackcloth,  and  girded  himself  with  a  rope.     Tbes^ 
calling  to  mind  the  armed  vigil  of  Amadts,  of  Gaul,  h 
suspended  his  sword  at  the  shrine  of  Mary,  passed  tk 
night  in  watching,  in  his  new  and  strange  costucu : 
and,  sometimes  on  his  knees,  and  then  standing,  fas 
ever  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  with  his  pilgrim^s  snf 
in  hand,  went  through  all  the  devout  practices  ti 
which  the  illdstrioos  Amadis  had  set  the  exampe. 
'*Thos,"  remarks  the  Jesuit,  Maffei,  one  of  thekio- 
mphers  of  the  saint,  '*  while  Satan  waa  etiirii^  ip 
Martin  Luther  to  rebellion  against  all  Isiwa,  dirM 
and  human,  and  while  that  heretic  stood  up  at  Wonsi, 
declaring  impious  war  against  the   Apoetolic  Sea, 
Christ,  by  his  heavenly  providence,  called  forth  thii 
new  champion,  and  binding  him  by  after  vows  to  (^ 
dieoce  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  opposed  him  to  the  li- 
centiousness and  fury  of  heretical  perveraitj.'*|| 
"  Loyols,  who  was  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  josr- 
neyed  slowly  by  circuitous  and  secluded  paihs  till  ^ 
arrived  at  Manresa.    There  he  entered  a  convent  s 
Dominicans,  resolving  in  this  retired  spot  to  give  bin- 
self  up  to  the  most  rigid  penance.     Like  Luther,  be 
daily  went  from  door  to  door  begging  hie   breaif 
Seven  hours  he  was  on  his  knees,  and  thrice  eray 
day  did  he  flagellate  himself.    Again  at  midnight  ba 
was  acouatomed  to  rise  and  pray.    He  allowed  his  but 
and  nails  to  grow ;  and  it  would  have  been  hard  ie- 
deed,  to  recognise  in  the  pale  and  lank  visage  of  tbi 
monk  of  Manresa,  the  young  and  brilliant  knight  o 
Pampeluna. 

Yet  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  ideas  of  n- 
ligion,  which  hitherto  had  been  to  Ingiq,  little  mon 
tun  a  form  of  chivalric  devotion,  were  to  reveal  them- 
selves to  him  as  having  an  importance,  and  exercl^ 
ing  a  power  of  which,  till  then,  he  had. been  entirelr 
unconscious.  Suddenly,  without  anything  that  migk> 
give  hiy  intimation  of  an  approaching  change  of  feel- 
ing, the  joy  he  had  experienced  left  him.**     In  vAia 

*  Quid  si  eiro  hoc  agerem  qnod  fecit  b.  Franciacm,  qniid 
,00  quod  b.  Domlnicasf  ?  (Acta  Sanctorum,  riL  p.  634.) 

t  Hon  arm  condeiaa,  xu  duqueaia,  mas  era  an  estado  masii 
to . . .  (Ibid.) 

\  Ibi  duce  amicisque  ita  salutatis,  at  areana  ooasQiona 
suorum  quam  accuratiMlme  tegeret.    (Maf.  p.  1(1) 

§  Pretioia  vastimenta  quibaa  erat  orantus,  psanoeo  coidiA 
laiKittti  sacco  seie  alacer  induit  ac  func  praciaxit.  (IM- 
p.aO.) 

]]  Furori  ac  libidini  beretica  prayitatii  opponerat.  {Ut^ 
p.  91.) 

f  Victam  otteatim  precibus,  inflmia  ameadicare  mu/dat 
(lb.  p.  33.) 

**  Tunciubito  nulla  pnecedenta  significatioiM  pnsons 
esol  nadariqaa  ae  omni  gaadio  sentirst,    (lOid.  p.  t74 
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nish  croM|  instead  of  testiffing  of  Remittion  of  Sing 
to  the  penitent  of  Minren,  predicted  certain  appear- 
ances of  Jesue.  This  was  the  sort  of  Christianity  to 
which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  had  re- 
course. Inigo  did  not  seek  troth  from  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,  but  invented  in  their  place  certain  direct  com- 
munications from  the  world  of  spirits.  He  noon  pas- 
sed his  whole  time  absorbed  in  ecstasy  and  abstraction. 

Once,  when  on  his  way  to  the  church  of  St.  Panl^ 
outside  the  city,  he  followed,  lost  in  thought,  the  course 
of  the  Llobregat,  and  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  seat 
himself  on  its  bank.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  river 
which  rolled  its  deep  waters  in  silence  before  him. 
He  8000  lost  all  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects. 
Of  a  sudden  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy.  Things  were  re- 
vealed to  his  sight,  such  as  brdinary  men  comprehend 
only  after  much  reading  and  long  watching,  and 
study.*  He  rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  stood  by  Uie 
bank  of  the  river,  he  seemed  to  himself  a  now  man. 
He  proceeded  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  a 
crucifix  erected  near  the  spot,  decided  to  devote  hie 
life  in  service  to  that  cause,  the  mysteries  of  which  had 
just  been  revealed  to  his  soul. 

From  this  time,  his  virions  were  more  frequent. 
Sitting  one  day  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Man- 
resa,  sinking  hymns  to  the  Vijgin,  bis  thoughts  were  all 
of  a  sudden  arrested,  and,  wrapt  in  ecstasy  of  motion- 


did  be  have  recoifirse  to  prayer  and  chaunting  pealms ; 
be  could  not  rest.*  Bis  imagination  ceased  to  present 
nothing  but  pleasing  illusions — he  was  alone  with  his 
conscience.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  state 
of  feeling  so  new  to  him  ;  and  he  sbudered  as  he 
asked  whether  God  could  still  be  against  him,  after  all 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made.  Day  and  night,  gloomy 
terrors  disturbed  him — bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed, 
and  urgent  was  his  cry  for  that  peace  which  he  had 
lost — but  all  in  vain.t  He  again  ran  over  the  long 
confession  he  had  made  at  Montserrat.  **  Possibly," 
thought  he,  "  I  may  have  forgotten  something."  But 
that  confession  did  but  aggravate  his  distress  of  heart, 
for  it  revived  the  thousnt  of  former  transgressions. 
He  wandered  about,  melancboly  and  dejected,  his  con- 
acience  accusing  him  of  having,  all  his  life,  done 
nought  but  heap  sin  upon  sin,  snd  the  wretched  man — 
a  prey  to  overwhelming  terrors — filled  the  cloister 
with  the  sound  of  his  sighs. 

Strange  thoughts,  at  this  crisis,  found  access  to  his 
lieart.  Ubtaining  no  relief  in  the  confessional,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  the  church,t  he  began,  as  Luther 
had  done,  to  doubt  their  efficacy.  But,  instead  of 
turning  from  man*s  works,  and  seeking  the  finished 
work  of  Christ — he  considered  whether  he  should  not 
once  more  plunge  into  the  vanities  of  the  age.  His 
aonl  panted  eagerly  for  that  world  that  he  bad  solemn- 
ly renounced  ;^  but  instantly  he  recoiled,  awe-struck. 

And  was  there  at  this  moment  any  difference  between 
the  monk  of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth ! 
Doubtless,  in  secondary  points  ;  but  their  condition  of 
eoul  was  alike.  Both  were  deeply  sensible  of  their 
eins ;  both  sought  peace  with  uod,  and  desired  to 
have  the  assurance  of  it  in  their  hearts.  If  another 
8taupitz,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  had  presented  him- 
self at  the  convent  of  Manresa,  perhsps  Inigo  might 
have  been  known  to  us  as  the  Luther  of  the  Peninsula. 
Those  two  remarkable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  founders  of  two  opposing  spiritual  empires,  which 
Xor  three  centuries  have  warred,  one  against  the  other, 
were,  at  this  period,  brothers  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
been  throwiatogeiher,  Luther  and  Loyola  would  have 
jrushed  into  each  other*s  embrace,  and  mingled  their 
tears  and  their  prayers. 

But  from  this  moment,  the  two  monks  were  to 
take  opposite  courses. 

Inigo,  instead  of  regarding  his  remorse  as  ^nt  to 
urge  him  to  the  foot  ofthe  cross,  deluded  himself  with 
the  belief  that  his  inward  compunctions  were  not 
from  God,  but  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  and 
he  resolved  not  to  think  sjiy  longer  of  his  sins,  but  to 
obliterate  them  for  ever  from  his  memory  111  Luther 
looked  to  Christ^  Loyola  did  but  turn  inward  on  himself. 

It  was  not  long  before  visionary  attestations  came 
In  confirmation  of  Inigo*s  self-imposed  convictions. 
His  own  resolutions  had  been  to  him  in  place  of  the 
Iiord*s  grace,  and  he  had  suffered  the  imsgi nations  of 
liis  own  heart  to  take  the  place  of  God*s  word.  He 
had  counted  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  to  him  in  his 
conscience,  as  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  and  hence,  we 
aee  him  in  the  remainder  of  his  history,  the  dupe  of 
delusions  of  the  power  of  darkness. 

One  day,  Loyola  chanced  to  meet  on  old  woman  ; 
as  Luther,  when  his  soul  was  under  trial  and  Exercise, 
had  received  a  visit  from  an  old  man.     But  the  Spa- 

*  Nee  Jan  in  procibuf ,  neque  in  psalmia ollam  inve- 

oiret  delectatjonem  aut  reqaiem.    (lt>i<lO 
I  Vsnli  agitari  terroribos,  dies  noctesqus  fletibui  Jangere. 

X  Ut  naliis  Jam  res  mitigare  doloresa  posse  vidsiatar.  (Ibid, 
p.  39.) 

\  Et  sacuU  eommodit  repctendis  magno  qnodsa  iflnpstn 
aegtt|veiit.    (Ibul.p.40.>  ^  *^ 

I  Sintf  ulla  dubUaUons  constituit  pratarita  vita  labes per- 
^oaobUvionacoalarara.    <Maf.  p.Sl.i 


less  abstraction,  while  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  t 
was  revealed  before  his  vision,  under  symbols  of  glory 
and  magnificence.  His  tears  flowed — ^his  bosom 
heaved  with  sobs  of  emotion,  and  all  that  day  he  ne?eK 
ceased  speaking  of  that  ineffable  vision. 

Such  repeated  apparitions  had  overcome  and  dissi- 
pated all  his  doubts.  He  believed  not,  as  Luther,  be- 
cause the  things  of  Faith  were  written  in  the  Word 
of  God — but  because  of  the  visions  he  himself  had  had. 
**  Even  though  no  Bible  had  existed,''^  ssy  his  apolo- 
gists, eves  though  those  mysteries  should  never  have 
been  revealed  in  Scripture,  be  would  have  believol 
them,  for  God  had  disclosed  Himself  to  bim.**^  La- 
ther, become  a  doctor  of  divinity,  bad  pledged  his  oath 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures — and  the  alone  infallible  rule 
of  God*s  word  was  become  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Reformation.  Loyola,  at  the  lime  we  are  record- 
ing, bound  himself  to  dreams,  and  apparitions  :~«nd 
visionary  deluaions  became  the  moving  principle  of  his 
life,  and  the  grounds  of  his  confidence. 

Lu therms  sojurn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  and  that 
of  Loyola  at  Manresa,  explain  to  us  the  principle  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  character  of  modern  Popery. 
We  will  not  follow — ^in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
whither  he  repaired  on  leaving  the  convent — the  monk 
who  was  to  be  a  means  of  re-animating  the  expiring 
power  of  Rome.  We  shall  meet  with  him  again  ia 
the  further  progress  of  this  history. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Spain,  Rome 
herself  appeared  to  wear  a  graver  aspect.  The  great 
patron  of  music,  hunting  and  feasting,  was  removed 
from  the  throne  of  the  Pontiff,  and  succeeded  by  a 
pious  and  grave  monk. 

Leo  X.  had  been  grestly  pleased  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  of  Luther*s  csptivity  ;  and 
in  sign  of  his  triumph  had  caused  the  Reformer  to  be 
publicly  burnt  in  effigy,  together  with  his  writings.!! 
It  was  the  second  or  third  time  that  the  Papacy  had 
indulged  itself  in  this  harmless  satisfaction.    At  tho 

*  Qua  vix  demnm  solent  homhis  sintelligentia  eomprefaea- 
dere.    (Msf.p.89.) 

t  En  flgnraa  de  tr«i  teolan 

X  Qood  etii  nulla  soriptura,  nysteria  ilia  fldoi  doesvet. 
(Acta  Sanct) 

^  Qua  Deo  sibi  aperients  oognoveraL    (Mat  p.  M.) 

H  Comburi  juttit  alteram  vnuus  in  ejus  statua,  alteram  ani 
mi  ejus  in  Ubris.    (Pallaviclui,  L  p.  \^ 
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■tme  time,  Leo,  to  ahow  hie  gratitude  to  the  Sinpe- 
xor,  united  his  army  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The 
Freocb  were  compelled  to  evacoate  Parma,  Palaceo- 
tia,  and  Milan ;  and  Cardinal  Giuilo  de  Medici,  cousin 
to  the  Pope,  made  a  public  entnr  into  the  latter  city. 
The  Pope  appeared  on  thepointof  atuining  the  summit 
of  human  greatness. 

The  winter  of  the  jear  1521  was  just  commencing. 
It  was  customaiy  with  Leo  X.  to  spend  the  autumn 
in  the  country.  At  that  season,  he  would  leave  Rome 
without  surplice,  and  also,  what,  remarks  his  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  was  a  yet  greater  impropriety,  wear- 
ing boots  !  At  Viterbo,  be  would  amuse  himself  with 
hawking  ;  at  Cometo,  he  hunted ;  the  lake  of  Boleeoa 
afifordod  him  the  pleasures  of  fishing.  Leaving  these, 
be  would  pass  some  time  at  his  favourite  residence, 
Malliana,  in  a  round  of  festivities.  Musicians,  impro- 
visatori,  and  other  Roman  artists,  whose  talents  might 
add  to  the  charms  of  this  delightful  villa,  there  gather- 
ed, round  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  was  residing 
there,  when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  takingot 
Milan.  A  tumult  of  joy  ensued  in  the  town.  The 
courtiers  and  officers  could  sot  contain  their  exultation ; 
the  Swiss  discharged  their  carbines,  and  Leo  incau- 
tiously passed  the  night  in  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward in  his  chamber,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  lie  returned  to  Rome 
exhausted  in  body,  ana  in  the  intoxication  of  success. 
Scarcely  had  he  re-entored  the  Vatican,  when  he  was 
suddenly  uken  iU.  *<  Pray  for  me,*'  said  he  to  his  at- 
tendants. He  bad  not  even  time  to  receive  the  last 
sacraments,  and  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  afe 
of  forty-seven — in  a  moment  of  victory,  and  amid  ue 
sounds  of  public  joy. 

The  crowd  that  followed  the  hearse  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  gave  utterance  to  corses.  They  could 
not  pardon  bis  having  died  without  the  sacraments — 
leavmg  behind  him  the  debts  incurred  by  bis  vast  ex- 
penditure. **Thott  didst  win  the  pontificate  like  i 
fox— heldst  it  like  a  lion— and  hast  left  it  like  a  dog,'* 
said  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  mourning  with  which  Rome  honoured 
the  Pope  who  excommunicated  the  Reformation ;  and 
one  whose  name  yet  serves  to  designate  a  remarka- 
ble period  in  history. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  reaction  against  the  temper  of 
Leo  and  of  Rome  was  already  beginning  in  Rome  it- 
self. A  few  men  of  piety  bad  opened  a  place  of  prayer 
in  order  to  mutual  eidification — not  far  from  the  spot 
in  which  tradition  reports  the  first  Christians  of  Rome 
to  have  held  their  meetings.*  Contarini,  who  had 
been  present  on  Luther's  appearance  at  Worms,  took 
the  lead  in  these  little  meetings.  Thus,  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  at  Wittemberg,  a  kind  of  movement  to- 
ward a  reformation  manifested  itself  at  Rome.  Truly 
has  it  been  remarked,  that  wherever  there  are  the  seeds 
of  *  love  to  God,'  there  are  also  the  germs  of  reforma- 
tion. But  these  well-meant  efforts  were  soon  to  come 
to  nothing. 

In  other  times,  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Leo  X. 
would  surely  have  fallen  upon  a  Gregory  VII.  or  an 
Innocent  III.,  if  men  like  them  had  been  to  be  found ; 
but  now  the  Imperial  interest  was  stronger  than  that 
of  the  Church,  and  Charles  V.  required  a  pope  who 
should  be  devoted  to  hi!i  interests. 

The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterward  Clement  VII., 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  tiara, 
exclaimed  aloud — "  Choose  the  Cardinal  Tortosa,  an 
old  man  whom  every  one  regards  as  a  saint."  The 
resak  was,  that  this  prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Utrecht, 

*  Si  uniroDO  in  xa.  oratorio,  chiamato  del  divino  anore,  cii^ 
ea  sMNAta  di  Joxo.  (Carraccioto  TttadaPaolo  IT.  M8C. 
BaalM.) 
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and  of  humble  birth,  was  actaaSy  chosen,  and  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.    Hq  had  been  ptrofeaaoi 
at  Louvain,  and  afterward  tutor  to  Charlee.     In  1517, 
throoffh  the  emperor's  influence,  he  bad  been  inTestcd 
with  uie  Roman  purple.    Cardinal  de  Vio  sappoited 
his  nomination,     **  Adrian,"  aaid  he,  "  was  Teiy  oee- 
ful  in  persuading  the  doctors  of  Louvain  to  pat  forth 
their  condemnation  of  Luther."*    The  conclare,  tired 
out  and  taken  by  aorprise,  nominated  the  ultramontane 
Cardinal.     '*  But  aoon  coming  to  their  eenees,^  ob- 
serves an  old  chronicler,  "  they  were  ready  to  die  witk 
fear  of  the  consequences."    The  thought  that  the  na- 
tive of  the  Netherlands  might  not  accept  of  the  tiara^ 
brought  them  temporary  reUef ;  but  it  was  soon  dissi- 
pated.   Pasquin  repreeented  the  elect  PontiflT  nnder 
the  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Caidinale  as 
boys  ander  the  discipline  of  the  rod.     The  iiriution 
of  the  populace  was  such,  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
clave thought  themselves  fortunate  to  escape  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  t    In  Holland,  it  was  a  snbjecx 
of  general  rejoicina  that  they  had  given  a  head  to  the 
Church.    Inscribed  on  banners,  suspended  from  the 
houses,  were  the  words,  **  Utrecht  planted— Lonvais 
watered — thjB  emperor  gave  the  increase."   One  added 
underneath,  the  words—**  and  God  had  nothing  to  do 
wiift  it  !** 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  atfirtf 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Adrian  VI 
repaired  thither  in  August,  1623,  and  was  well  recetred 
It  was  whispered  from  one  to  another,  that  be  had  fin 
thousand  benefices  in  his  gift,  and  each  reckoned  os 
some  advantage  to  himself.  For  a  long  time,  the  Pa- 
pal chair  had  not  been  filled  by  auch  a  man.  He  was 
upright,  induatrious,  learned,  pious,  sincere,  tneproac^ 
able  in  morals,  and  neither  mialed  by  favouritism,  nor 
blinded  by  passion.  He  brought  with  him,  to  the  Va- 
tican, his  old  house-keeper,  whom  he  charged  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  frugally  for  hia  daily  wante,  in  tbat 
palace  which  Leo  had  filled  with  luxury  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  waa  a  stranger  to  the  tastes  of  his  predeces- 
sor. When  they  showed  him  the  noble  group  of  Lao- 
coon,  discovered  only  a  few  yeara  before,  m  purchased 
by  Julius  II.,  at  an  enormous  cost — ^he  turned  awaj, 
coolly  observing,  **  They  are  the  idols  of  the  heathen  :** 
and,  m  one  of  his  letters,  he  wrote,**  I  would  far  rather 
serve  God  in  my  priory  at  Louvain,  than  be  pope  it 
Rome.** 

Adrian,  alarmed  by  the  danger  to  which  the  religion, 
which  had  come  down  to  them  throu^  the  middle  a^es, 
nas  exposed,  from  the  spread  of  the  Keformation  ;  and 
not,  like  the  Italians,  fearing  the  discredit  into  which 
Rome  and  her  hierarchy  were  brought  by  it,  earnest]/ 
desired  to  oppose  and  arrest  its  progress ;  and  he  judged 
that  the  best  means  to  that  end,  was  to  be  found  in  a 
reformation  of  the  church  by  herself.  **  The  church,"' 
said  he,  **  stands  in  need  of  a  reformation ;  but  we 
must  take  one  step  at  a  time."  **  The  pope,**  said 
Luther,  **  advises  that  a  few  centuries  should  be  per- 
mitted to  intervene  between  the  first  and  the  second 
step."  In  truth,  the  church  had,  for  ages,  tended  to- 
ward a  reformation.  It  was  now  no  time  for  e;npo- 
risinff,  it  was  necessary  to  act. 

Adhering  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  banishing 
from  the  city  all  the  profane,  the  perjurers,  and  the 
usurers  It  was  no  easy  task,  for  they  compoaed  a  son- 
siderable  proportion  of  the  population. 

At  first,  the  Romans  derided  him,  but  ere  long  they 
hated  him.  Priestly  role,  and  the  vast  gains  it  broogfat, 
the  power  and  influence  of  Rome,  its  games  and  its 
festivals,  the  luxury  that  everywhere  reigned  in  it,  aJl' 

•Doctoras  Lovsnieaies  aroepisn  conaiUnaat 
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woqM  be  inetrievabij  lo«t,  if  there  were  a  retam  to 
apostolic  simplicity. 

The  restoration  of  diecifjline  everrwhere  encoun- 
tered strong  opposition.  "  To  produce  the  desired 
effect,"  said  the  chief  Cardinal,  Penitentiaria,  *'  it 
would  be  necessary  to  begin  by  reviving*  the  *  first 
love  *  of  Christians  :  the  remedy  is  more  then  the  pa- 
tient csn  bear — it  will  be  the  death  of  him.  Take 
cars,  lest,  in  your  desire  to  preserve  Germsny,  you 
should  lose  Italy."*  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long 
before  Adrian  had  more  to  fear  from  Romanism  than 
Lotheranism  itself. 

Those  about  him  ittempted  to  lead  him  back  to  the 
path  he  bad  abandoned.  The  old  and  practiced  Car- 
dinal Sodermus,  of  Volterra,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Alexander  VI.,  of  Julius  II.,  and  of  Leo  X.,!  would 
;  often  drop  expressions,  well  suited  to  prepare  him  for 
that  part,  to  him  so  strange,  which  he  was  reserved  to 
act.  "Heretics,*'  observed  he,  "have,  in  all  ages, 
declaimed  against  the  morals  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  yet  the  popes  have  never  changed  them.  It  has 
never  been  by  reforms  that  heresies  have  been  extin- 
guished, but  by  crusades."  Ob,  how  wretched  is  the 
Dosition  of  the  popes,"  replied  the  pontiff,  sighing  deep- 
ly, "  since  they  have  not  even  liberty  to  do  right."i 

On  the  23d  March,  1522,  and  before  Adrian's  entry 
into  Rome,  the  Diet  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Already 
the  bishops  of  Mersburg  and  Misnia  had  petitioned  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  allow  a  visitation  of  the  convents 
and  churches  in  his  states.  Frederic,  thinking  the  truth 
had  nothing  to  fear,  had  consented,  and  the  visitation 
took  place.  The  bishops  and  doctors  preached  vehe- 
mently against  the  new  opinions,  exhorting,  alarming, 
anil  entreating,  but  their  arguments  seemed  to  have  no 
effect ;  and  when,  looking  about  them  for  more  effect- 
ual methods,  they  requested  the  secular  authorities  to 
carry  their  directions  into  execution,  the  elector's  coun- 
cil returned  for  answer,  that  the  question  was  one  that 
'  required  to  be  examined  by  the  Word  of  God,  and 
'  that  the  elector,  at  his  advanced  age,  could  not  engage 
I  in  theological  investigation.  These  expedients  of  the 
bishops  aid  not  reclaim  a  single  soul  to  the  fold  of 
Rome ;  and  Luther,  who  passed  over  the  same  ground, 
shortly  afterward,  preaching  from  place  to  place,  dis- 
pelled, by  bis  powerful  exhortation,  the  slight  impres- 
sion that  bad  here  and  there  been  produced. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  Archduke,  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  emperor,  would  do  what  Frederic  had 
declined  doing.  That  young  prince,  who  presided  at 
several  sittings  of  the  Diet,  gradually  acquiring  decision 
of  purpose,  might,  in  his  zeal,  boldly  unsheathe  the 
sword  that  his  more  prudent  and  politic  brother  wisely 
left  in  the  scabbard.  In  fact,  Ferdinand,  in  his  here- 
ditary states  of  Austria,  had  already  commenced  a  cruel 
persecution  against  those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
j^eformation.  But  God,  on  various  occasions,  made 
instrume^l,  in  the  deliverance  of  reviving  Christian- 
ity, the  very  same  agency  that  had  been  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  corrupt  Christianity. .  The  Crescent 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  panic-struck  provinces  of 
Hungary.  On  the  9th  of  August,  afler  a  siege  of  six 
weeks,  Belgrade,  the  advanced  post  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  empire,  was  taken  by  assault  by  Soliman. 
The  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  retiring  from  Srain, 
seemed  intent  on  re-eutering  £urope  from  the  £ast. 
The  Diet  of  Nuremborg  turned  its  attention  from  the 
Monk  of  Worms  to  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  But 
Charles  V.  kept  both  antagonists  in  view.  In  writing 
to  the  pope  from  Yaladolid,  on  the  31st  of  October,  he 

•  Sarpi  Hictoire  dn  Concile  do  Trente,  p.  90. 
t  Par  >Migasq»acisasa  dsUe  eose  del  miiAdo,  nelto  pmdsnte 
•  accorto.    (Nardi.  Hiit  Fk>r.,  lib.  7.) 
X  0aiFl  Hist,  do  Cobc.  da  Tr.,  p.  SI. 
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said,  **  We  mast  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Turks-* 
and  poniah  bj  the  awerd,  all  who  favour  tJ^e  pestilent 
doctrinea  of  Luther."* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  thunderclouds,  which  bad 
seemed  to  pass  by  and  roll  eastward,  again  gathered 
over  the  Reformer.  His  re-appearance  and  activity 
at  Wittemberg  had  revived  the  by  gone  hatred.  *'  Now 
that  we  know  where  to  lay  hands  on  him,"  said  Duke 
George,  '*  Why  not  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of 
Worms  1"  It  wss  confidently  affirmed  in  Germany,  that 
Charles  V.  and  Adrian  had,  in  a  meeting  at  Nurem- 
berg, concerted  the  meaaures  to  be  adopted.!  **  Satan 
feels  the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on  him,"  Mud 
Luther,  '*  and  thence  his  rage.  But  Christ  has  already 
put  forth  his  power,  and  wul  ere  long  trample  him  un- 
der foot,  in  spite  of  the  gates  of  hell."t 

In  the  month  of  December,  1522,  the  Diet  again 
assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Bverything  announced  Utat, 
as  Soliman  had  been  the  great  enemy  that  had  fixed 
attention  in  the  spring  session,  Luther  would  be  its 
obiec t  during  the  wintor  sittings.  Adrian  VI .,  by  birth 
a  German,  hoped  to  find  that  favour  from  his  own  na- 
tion which  a  pope  of  Italian  origin  could  not  expect. $ 
He,  in  consequence,  commissioned  Chieregati,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nuremberg.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Diet,  several  of  the  princes  spoke 
strongly  agsinst  Luther.  The  Cardinal-archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  who  was  hi^h  in  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror, urged  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures, before  the  anival  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The 
Elector,  Joschim,  of  Brandenburg,  inflexible  in  hia 
purpose,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  jointly  insisted 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  rest  of  the  princes  were,  in  great  part,  undecided, 
and  divided  in  opinion.  The  duemma,  in  which  the 
church  was  placed,  filled  its  faithful  adherents  with 
anguish.  "  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers,"  exclaimed 
the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  open  assembly  of  the  Diet, 
"  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  to  be  no  priest."|| 

Chieregati,  supported  by  ue  Cardinal  of  Salzburg> 
insisted  uat  Luther  should  be  put  to  death.  "  It  la 
necessary,"  said  he,  spesking  in  the  pope^s  name,  and 
holding  the  pope's  brief  in  his  hand,  *'  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  we  should  sever  from  the  body  that  gangrened 
member.  T  Your  forefathers  punished,  with  death, 
John  Huas  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  Constance,  but 
both  these  are  now  risen  up  in  Luther.  Follow  the 
glorious  exsmple  of  your  ancestors,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  and  of  St.  Peter,  gain  a  signal  victory  over 
this  serpent  of  hell." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  piooa  and  mild  Adrian 
read  in  the  assembly,  the  majority  of  the  princes  were 
not  a  little  alarmed.**  Many  began  to  see  more  in 
Luther's  arguments ;  and  ^ey  had  hoped  belter  thinga 
from  the  pope.  Thus  then  Rome,  though  under  the 
presidency  of  an  Adrian,  cannot  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge her  delinquency,  but  still  hurisher  thunderbolts, 
and  the  fields  of  Germany  are  again  about  to  be  deluged 
with  blood.  While  the  princea  maintained  a  gloomy 
silence,  the  prelates,  and  such  members  of  the  Diet, 
as  were  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  tumultuously  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  decision.  "  Let  him  be  put  to  death.^'tt 

*  Das  man  die  Naobfi>lger  denelben  Tsi^iften  Lehre,  aiit 
dem  Schwert  ttrafen  mag.    (L.  0pp.  xvii.  p.  321 ) 

\  Com  fkma  sH  fortis  et  Cecarem  et  Pvffam  Numbergam  coa- 
venturos.  (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  914.) 

I  Bed  Christui  qui  cospit  oonteret  eum.  (L.  Epp.  ii.  p. 
dl6.) 

^  Quod  ea  ea  xegione  venlrsat,  ande  nobia  aeomidam  ear* 
aem  origo  est,  (See  the  pope's  brief.  L.  0pp.  lat.  ii  p  Sfia^) 

U  £r  y» oUte  eiuea  Finger  dmm  gebeo.     (Seek.  p.  606.) 

1  Rflseosndoa  ati  membra  Jam  putrida  a  saoo  corpora.  CPeL 

**  EllneB  gTMsen  SohrekeQ  elng^agkL   (Seek.  p.  609.)  i  p 
ft Nicht  anden  geschrelm  dean :   OmeUiM I  Ometfig*: 
(L.OFp.zviSLp.8e7.) 
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cried  they— m  we  leun  firom  the  Saxon  CDf oj  who 
yna  present  at  this  sitting. 

Very  different  were  the  eoonda  heard  in  the  churches 
of  Naremberg.  The  chapel  of  the  hospittl,  and  the 
chnrches  of  the  Aagastines,  St.'Sebald  and  St.  Lo- 
lemo,  were  crowded  with  multitndes  floclting  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Andrew  Oaiander  preach- 
ed powerfully  at  St.  Lorenso*s.  Many  princea  attend- 
ed, especially  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who, 
in  his  quality  of  Grand  Maater  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
took  rank  immediately  next  to  the  archbiahopa.  Monks, 
abandoning  the  religious  houses  in  the  city,  applied 
themselves  to  learn  various  trades,  in  order  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  auch  daring  disobedience. 
Ho  insiated  that  the  priests  and  refractoiy  monks  should 
he  imprisoned.  The  Diet,  notwithstanding  the  rcmon- 
etrances  of  the  amhaasadors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Margrave,  Oassimir,  decided  to  seixe  the  per* 
oons  of  the  monks,  but  consented  to  communicate  pre- 
▼ioosty  to  Oaiander  and  his  colleagues,  the  Nuncio*s 
complaint.  A  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
fanatical  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  waa  charged  with  the 
matter.  The  danger  was  imminent — the  conflict  was 
on  the  point  of  commencing,  *and  it  was  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation  that  provoked  it. 

Yet  the  people  interposed.  While  the  Diet  was 
«ngsged  in  deliberating  what  shall  be  done  with  these 
ministers,  the  town  council  was  considering  what  steps 
should  be  uken,  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet. 
The  council  came  to  a  reaotution  which  did  not  over- 
step the  limits  aasiffned  to  it  by  the  Isws — that  if  force 
were  employed  to  deprive  them  of  their  preachers,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  force  to  set  them  at  liberty. 
Such  a  resolution  was  full  of  significance.  The  ss- 
tonishod  Diet  returned  an  answer  to  the  Nuncio,  that 
it  waa  not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preachera  of  the  free 
citv  of  Nuremberg,  without  prcvioualy  convicting  them 
of  heresy. 

Chieregati  waa  atrangely  diaconcerted  by  this  fresh 
insult  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Papacy. — "  Very 
well,'*  aaid  he,  haughtily,  addressing  himself  to  Fer- 
dinand, **  do  you  then  do  nothing— 4eave  me  to  act — 
I  will  aeize  the  preachera  in  the  pope's  name.*'*^  When 
the  Cardinsl-Archbishop,  Albert  of  Mentx,  and  the 
Margrave,  Cassimir,  were  apprized  of  this  sUrtling  de- 
termination, they  came  in  baate  to  the  legate,  implor- 
ing him  to  abandon  his  intention.  The  Utter  was,  at 
firat,  inflexible,  aflHrming,  that  in  the  boaom  of  Chris- 
tendom, obedience  to  the  pope  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  The  two  princes  retired  : — **  If  you  persist  in 
your  intention,**  said  they,  *'  we  require  you  to  aend 
us  notice,  for  we  will  quit  the  city  before  you  venture 
to  lay  hands  on  the  preachers.'* t  The  Legate  aban- 
doned his  project. 

Deapairing  of  success  by  authoritative  measures,  he 
now  decided  to  have  recourae  to  expedienta  of  another 
kind,  and,  wiih  this  purpose,  communicated  to  the 
Diet  the  Pontiff*8  intentiona  and  orders,  which  be  had 
hitherto  kept  private. 

But  the  well-intentioned  Adrian,  little  need  to  the 
vrays  of  the  world,  did  injury,  even  by  hfa  candour, 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  **We  are  well 
aware,**  said  he,  in  the  *  resolutiona  *  forwarded  to  hia 
Legate,  **  that  for  many  years  past,  the  holy  city  has 
hecn  a  scene  of  many  corruptiona  and  abominations  t 
The  infection  haa  apread,  from  the  head,  through  the 

•  Sewuietoritata  pontiAoacuntwaai  et  iati  capsreotar. 

(Corp.Baf.l.p.eoa.) 

4  Prittflquam  illl  oaporsntor,  as  urbe  oeaauBSS  sssau    (Ibid.) 

t  in  earn  ssdsni  aliqaot  Jasi  sbooS  quadam  vHia  Inepaiaae. 

abuaua  in  r^aa  aacris,  in  logiboa  violationea,  in  oaoetis  de- 

Blqn«  pcrTOTatonsni     (PaUav.  I.  p.  ML  flee  also  BarpI,  p. » 
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memhera,  and  baa  deecended  ffom  the  popes  to  t] 
reat  of  the  clergy.  It  ia  our  desire  to  reform  that  cot: 
of  Rome,  whence  so  many  evils  are  seen  to  flow — tJ 
whole  world  desires  it,  and  it  ia  in  order  that  we  m: 
do  this,  that  we  conaeoted  to  ascend  the  throne  of  t] 
pootifl[f." 

The  aopportera  of  Rome  blushed  to  hear  these  v 
looked  for  words.  **Tbey  thought,**  as  Pallavici 
aaya,  "  that  auch  admissions  were  too  sincere."*  Ti 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice 
to  hear  Rome  herself  proclaiming  her  conrapiion.- 
Who  could  doubt  that  Luther  had  truth  oa  his  aidi 
now  that  the  pope  declared  it ! 

The  anawer  of  the  Diet  ahowed  how  greatlj  the  ai 
thority  of  the  chief  Pontiff  had  lost  ground  in  the  en 
pire.  Luther*s  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  posaessio 
of  the  hearts  of  the  nation*a  repreaenutivea.  Th 
moment  was  auspicious. — Adrisn's  ear  seemed  opei 
— the  emperor  was  at  a  distance : — the  Diet  reso/vei 
to  enumerate,  in  one  document,  the  varioos  wrongt 
that  Germany  had,  for  centuriea,  endored  from  Ronoe 
and  to  address  their  memorial  to  the  pope. 

The  Legate  was  slarmed  at  thia  detetminalioa.  He 
used  threats  and  entreatiea,  but  both  were  onavailic^ 
The  aecular  atates  adhered  to  their  purpoae,  and  ike 
ecclesiaalical  did  not  venture  to  offer  oppoaition.— 
Eighty  grievances  were  therefore  set  forth.  The  cx- 
ruptions  snd  aru  of  the  popes,  and  of  the  coon  §[ 
Rome,  in  order  to  squeeze  revenue  from  GerroaoT- 
the  scandala  and  profanations  of  the  clerical  orden- 
ihe  disorders  and  aimony  of  the  eccleaiaatical  cooa 
— ^the  encroachmenta  on  the  civil  power,  to  the  restx- 
tion  of  liberty  of  conscience,  were  detailed  with  «;al 
freedom  and  force.  The  Statea  distioctlj  iotinuiai, 
thst  traditions  of  men  were  the  source  of  all  this  ak:H. 
and  they  ended  by  saying—-**  If  theae  grievancca  in 
not  redressed  within  a  limited  time,  we  will  coasal: 
togetlier,  and  seek  some  other  means  or  deliveaoce 
from  our  aufferinga  and  our  wrong8.**t  Cbieft{a\ 
having  a  preaentiment  that  the  report  tbe  Diet  aoa.4 
prepare,  would  be  couched  in  strong  language,  btsu'; 
took  his  departure  from  Nuremberg,  thaa  avoidiog  be 
ing  himaelf  the  bearer  of  so  disappointing  and  iosolc< 
a  communication. 

After  all,  was  it  not  atlll  to  he  feared  tliat  the  Cm 
would  endeavour  to  make  some  amende  for  thw  \»^ 
measure,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Luther  himself  I  At  fim 
there  were  aome  apprebenaions  ot  such  a  policy— bsi 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  aincerity  had  been  breathed  oi 
the  assembfv.  Following  the  example  of  Luther, : 
demsnded  the  convocation  of  a  free  Council  in  lis 
Empire,  and  decreed,  that  until  such  Council  shoe-i 
assemble,  nothing  should  be  preached  but  the  aimpi< 
Gospel,  and  nothing  pot  forth  in  print,  without  the  tanc- 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  men  of  character  and  leam- 
ing.t  These  reaolutiona  afford  ua  aome  meana  of  ea* 
timating  the  vast  sdvance  the  Reforinatioo  had  madi 
since  the  Diet  of  Worms — snd  yet  the  Saxim  enroj, 
the  knight,  Frelitsch,  recorded  a  formal  protest  agaiut 
the  censorship  prescribed  by  the  Diet,  moderate  as  thii 
censorship  might  seem.  The  decree  of  the  Diet  wii 
a  first  victory  gained  by  the  Reformation,  which  wu 
the  pressge  oi  future  triumphs.  Even  the  Swiss,  ii 
the  depths  of  their  mountains,  shared  in  the  genen! 
exultation.  "  The  Roman  Pontiff  haa  been  defeauJ 
in  Germany  !"  said  Zwinglc ;  "All  that  remains  tobi 
done  is  to  deprive  him  of  hia  armour.  It  is  for  f^ 
that  we  must  now  fight,  snd  tbe  battle  will  be  fisrca 

*  Liberioria  tsroen  qnam  par  erat,  ainccritatis  fuissc  Tuaa 
eat,  ea  conventui  pateuicere.   (Ibid.  p.  161) 

t  Ww  aie  aoloher  Beaehwernnr  and  Pnmxsaal  entlri^ 
werden.    (L.  0pp.  xviil.  p.  S6<) 
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than  before.  Bat  we  have  Chiitt  present  with  us  in 
the  conflicU***  Luthei  loudly  affirmed,  that  the  edict 
the  princes  had  put  forth,  was  by  inspiration  of  God 
himself,  t 

Great  was  the  indienation  at  the  Vatican,  among 
the  pope*8  council.  ''What !  it  is  not  enough  to  hsvo 
to  bear  with  a  pope  who  disappoints  tho  expectation 
of  the  Romans,  in  whose  palace  no  sound  of  song  or 
amusement  is  ever  heard  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  se- 
cular princes  are  to  be  suffered  to  hold  a  language  that 
Rome  abhors,  and  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg  to  the  executioner !" 

Adrian  himself  was  indignant  at  the  events  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
that  he  now  poured  out  his  anger.  Never  had  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  more  energetic, 
more  sincere,  or  more  affectmg. 

'*We  havo  waited  long — perhaps  too  long,"  said 
the  pious  Adrian,  in  his  brief,  addressed  to  the  elector ; 
**  It  was  our  desire  to  see  whether  God  would  visit  thy 
eoul,  so  that  thou  mishtest,  at  the  last,  be  delivered 
from  the  snares  of  the  devil. '  But  where  we  had  hoped 
to  gather  grapes,  there  have  we  found  nothing  but  wild 
grapes.  The  Spirit's  promptings  have  been  despised ; 
thy  wickedness  has  not  been  subdued.  Open,  then, 
thine  eyes,  to  behold  the  greatness  of  thy  fall ! 

If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  gone — ^if  the  simple 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  way  of  that  faith  which 
they  had  suckled  from  their  mothers*  breasts — ^if  the 
churches  are  deserted — if  the  people  are  without  priests, 
and  the  priests  have  not  the  honour  due  to  them — if 
Christians  are  without  Christ,  to  whom  is  it  owing  but 
to  thee  tt  ....  If  Christian  peace  has  forsaken  the 
earth — if,  on  every  side,  discord,  rebellion,  pillage,  vi- 
olence, and  midnight  conflagrations  prevail — if  the  cry 
of  war  is  heard  from  east  to  west — ^if  universal  conflict 
is  at  hand — it  is  thou  thyself,  who  art  the  author  of  all 
theee. 

"Seest  thou  not  that  sacrilegious  man,  (Luther,) 
how  he  rends  with  wicked  hands,  and  profanely  tram- 
ples under  foot,  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  even 
the  holy  cross  of  Jesus?  ....  Seest  thou  not  how,  in 
his  infamous  rage,  he  incites  the  laity  to  shed  the  blood 
of  the  priests,  and  overturn  the  temples  of  the  Lord. 

*'  And  what,  if  the  priests  he  assails  are  disorderly 
in  conduct?  Has  nottne  Lord  said,  '  Whatsoever  they 
bid  you,  that  ohsene  and  do,  hut  do  not  after  their  worke^ 
— thus  instrnctinff  us  in  the  honour  that  belongs  to 
them,  even  though  their  lives  should  be  disorderly.^ 

'*  Rebellious  apostate !  he  doea  not  blush  to  defile 
▼essels  dedicated  to  God  ;  he  forces  from  the  sancto- 
arise  virgins  consecrated  to  Christ,  delivering  them 
over  to  the  devil ;  he  getteth  into  his  power  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  and  gives  them  to  abandoned  women. 
Awful  profanation!  which  even  the  heathen  would 
have  reprobated  in  the  priests  of  their  idol  worship. 

*\  What  punishment,  what  infliction  dost  thou  tnink 
we  judge  thee  to  deserve  ?  Have  pitv  on  thyself— 
have  pity  on  thy  poor  Saxons ;  for  surely,  if  thou  dust 
not  turn  from  the  evil  of  thy  way,  God  will  bring  down 
his  vengeance  upon  thee. 

"  In  the  name  of  Ae  Almigbty  God,  and  oar  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  I  am  vicegerent  on  earth,  I 
waro  thee,  that  thou  wilt  be  judged  in  this  world,  and 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  everlaating  fire  in  that  which 
ia  to  eeme.    Repent  and  be  convwted.    Both  eworde 

*  VietiM  est  ao  feme  profligatut  e  Germanla  tomanus  Bcm- 
iiliv.    (Zw.  £pp.  818,  fuhof  Oct  1638.) 

\  Gott  hibe  loichei  E.  O.  einKeben.    (L.  Ohnu  zviti.  470.) 

i  Dan  die  Kirehea  ohne  ToDc  sind,  dass  die  Volker  ohns 
FnesteriindtdaMdie  Priester  ohne  Ehrs  aind^unddaiadie 
Ghriatea  ohae  Christo  tind.    (L.  0pp.  zvia  pi  871.) 

^WaDsiegleicheiaeavetdainBitenLebensiind.    (L.Opp. 
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are  impending  over  thy  head — the  sword  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  that  of  the  Papal  authority." 

The  pious  Frederic  shuddered  as  he  read  this  me- 
nacing brief.  A  little  before,  he  had  written  to  the 
emperor  to  say,  that  his  age  and  bodily  indisposition 
incapacitated  him  for  attending  to  such  matters ;  and 
the  answer  returned  was  one  of  the  most  insolent  let- 
ters a  reigning  prince  had  ever  received.  Infirm  and 
aged  as  he  was,  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  sword  he  had 
received  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  in  the  days  of  youthful 
vigour.  A  thouffht  crossed  his  mind,  that  it  might  ha 
necessary  to  unsheath  it  in  defence  of  the  conscience 
of  his  subjects,  and  that,  near  as  his  life^  was  to  it* 
close,  he  should  not  descend  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
He  forthwith  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  to  have  the  jodg* 
ment  of  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  aa  to  what 
should  be  done. 

There,  also,  forebodings  of  commotion  and  perse- 
cution were  rife.  *'  What  can  I  say,"  exclaimed  the 
mild  Melancthon,  "  whither  can  I  turn  ?*  Hatred 
presses  us  to  the  earth — the  world  is  up  in  arms  against 
us."  Luther,  Link,  Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and 
Amadorff,  held  a  consultation  on  the  answer  to  be 
returned  to  the  elector.  They  drew  up  a  reply,  eaoh 
in  terms  nearly  identical,  and  the  advice  they  gave  ia 
not  a  little  remarkable. 

*'  No  prince,"  eaid  they, "  can  undertake  a  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  beople  from  whose  hands  he  hat 
received  his  authority,  t  But  the  people  have  no  heart 
to  fight  for  the  Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  Ther»> 
fore,  let  not  princes  take  np  arms ;  they  are  rulers  of 
the  noHona,  that  is  to  say,  of  tm^^/i^eera."  Here  we 
find  the  impetuous  Luther  soliciting  the  discreet  Fre- 
deric to  restore  his  sword  to  its  scabbard.  No  better 
answer  could  be  given  to  the  pope's  charge,  that  he 
atirred  up  the  laity  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  Mood 
of  the  priests.  Few  characters  have  been  more  mie- 
understood  than  his.  This  advice  was  dated  the  8th 
of  February,  15t3.    Frederic  submitted  in  silence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  effects  of  the  pope's  an- 
ger began  to  be  seen.  The  princee  who  had  recapi- 
tulated their  grievances,  now  dreading  the  conae- 
quences,  sought  to  make  amends  by  compliances.— 
Some,  there  were,  who  reflected  that  victoiy  wonid 
probably  declare  for  the  Pontiff,  seeing  that  he,  to  aH 
appearance,  waa  the  stronger  of  the  two.  '*  In  our 
days,"  observed  Luther,  **  princes  are  content  to  say, 
three  timea  three  make  nine,  or  twice- seven  make  four* 
teen — ^riffht,  the  counsel  shall  stand.  Then  the  ^id, 
our  God;  arises  and  speaks :  '  What,  then,  do  ydt  al- 
low for  My  power?  ....  It  may  be  naught  ..  -  • 
And  immediately  He  confuses  the  figures,  and  their 
calculations  are  proved  false. "t 

The  stream  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  humble  and 

Sentle  Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration,  and  the  rising 
ame  apread  far  and  wide,  in  Christendom,  a  deep  an- 
ution.  Persecution,  which  had  slackened  for  a  while, 
was  now  renewed.  Luther  trembUd  for  Germany, 
and  sought  to  allay  the  tempest  **If  the  princes  make 
war  a^inst  the  truth,"  said  he,  ^  there  will  be  such 
confusion  as  will  be  the  ruin  of  princes,  magistrates, 
clergy,  and  people.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  that  all 
Germany  may,  in  a  little  while,  be  deluged  with  blood.f 
Let  ns  stand  aa  a  rampart  for  our  country  against  the 
vnath  of  our  God.  Nations  are  not  now,  as  former- 
ly. II  The  sword  of  civil  war  is  impending  over  kings . 
«  Quid  dicam  7  quo  me  vertam  1  (Corp.  Bef.  i.  p.  SS7.) 
f  Principi  nallnm  lioet  iiMcipero  bellam,  oiil  eonaentienle 

2dIo.  a  quo  aeoepit  imperiuin.    (Ibid.  p.  eOL) 
Bo  kehrt  er  ihaea  auch  die  BeohAttog  gar  am.     (L.  Qpp 
[.  1081.) 
bVtvidearmlhivldanOermaiiiamfnsangnhienaiara.  (L- 
Epp.iLp.16a.) 

y  OoMtent  popolof  non  saw  taiss  mode,  qualss  haetonns  fit  • 
•nmtr(IUd.p.l87.) 
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— Uity  an  beok  on  dMtroying  LnUier— bat  Lather  ii 
brat  00  raving  them ;  Chiiit  Uvm  and  reigna,  and  I 
MU  reign  mik  kim.* 

Thaao  words  irere  apoken  to  the  winda.  Rome  waa 
nnaaing  forward  to  acaiffolda  and  the  aheddiqg  of  blood. 
The  lUfoEflBation,  in  thia,  reaembled  Jeaoa  Chriat — 
that  it  came  not  to  aend  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a 
•word.  Peraecation  waa  neceaaary  in  the  countela  of 
God.  Aa  certain  aubatancea  are  hardened  in  the  fire, 
that  they  may  be  leaa  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmo; 
•pheric  chaogea,  ao  the  fiery  trial  waa  deaigned  to  arm 
aiid  defend  4he  truth  of  the  Goapel  from  the  influence 
of  the  world.  But  that  fiery  trial  did  yet  more : — it 
aerred,  aa  in  the  early  daya  of  Chriatianity,  to  kindle 
in  man^  hearta  an  uniTcnal  enthoaiaam  for  a  caaae 
againat  which  each  rage  waa  let  looee.  There  ia,  in 
nan,  when  firat  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
troth,  a  holy  indi|pation  agabiat  violence  and  injustice. 
An  inatinct,  receiTod  from  God,  impela  him  to  range 
hioMelf  on  the  aide  of  the  oppieaaed ;  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  the  faith  of  the  martyra  exalte,  controls,  and  leada 
him  to  that  aaving  truth  which  gifta  ita  foUowera  with 
•0  much  courage  and  tranquillity. 

Doke  George  openly  took  the  lead  in  the  peraeca- 
tion. But  he  waa  not  content  to  carry  it  on  among 
hia  own  aubjecta ;  he  deairad,  aboTO  aU,  to  aee  it  ex- 
tend itaelf  to  electoral  Saxonv,  the  focua  of  hereay,  and 
he  laboured  hard  to  move  the  Elector,  Frederic,  and 
Doke  John.  In  writing  to  them  from  Nuremberg,  he 
obeenred,  *'  Certain  merchanta,  recently  (torn  Saxony, 
bring  report  from  thence  of  atrange  thinga,  and  auch 
•a  are  moat  opposed  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
aainta.  It  seems,  they  take  the  holy  aacrament  in  their 
handa— conaecrate  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  common 
apeech  of  the  people— pour  the  blood  of  Chriat  into  a 
common  cap.  It  ia  aaid,  that  at  Enlenbexg,  a  man 
who  snqght  occaaion  to  inault  the  officiating  prieat, 
lode  into  the  church  mounted  on  an  aaa.  And  what 
do  we  hear  to  be  the  conaequence  1  The  minea,  with 
which  God  had  enriched  Saxony,  are  become  leas  pro- 
doctive,  ever  since  tbia  preachiog  of  Luther'a  innova- 
tiona.  Would  to  God  that  thoae,  who  boaat  that  they 
have  reatored  the  Goapel  in  the  electorate,  had  em- 
ployed themaeUea  in  carrying  the  testimony  of  it  to 
Constantinople.  Luther's  speech  is  gentle  and  ape- 
doaa,  but  it  drawa  after  it  a  ating  which  ia  sharper 
than  a  acorpion'a.  Let  ua  make  ready  our  hands  to 
^hlL  Let  OS  caat  theae  apoatate  monks  and  ungodly 
priiib  into  priaon ;  let  us  do  so  at  once ;  for  the  hairs 
of  our  heada  are  turning  aa  my  aa  our  beards,  and 
•dmoniah  ua  that  we  have  not  long  to  live."t 

So  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  elector.  The  Utter 
anawered  decidedly,  yet  mildly,  diat  whoever  ahould 
oommit  any  crime  within  hia  atate  ahould  not  go  un- 
puniahed  ;  bat,  that  aa  to  mattera  of  conacienee,  they 
aaat  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.t 

Failing  in  hia  endeavour  to  perauade  Frederic, 
Goorrge  preaaed  hia  aeveritiea  againat  auch  aa  lay  with- 
in hia  reach.  He  imprisoned  Uie  monks  and  prieata 
who  wero  known  to  adhere  to  Luther's  doctrines — re- 
called to  their  familiea  the  atudenta  who  had  gone  from 
hia  atatee  to  pursue  their  studiea  in  the  univeraitiea  to 
which  the  Reformation  had  extended,  and  required  hia 
aobjecu  to  deliver  up  to  the  magiatratea  aU  copiea  of 
the  New  Teatament  m  the  vernacular  toiurae.  Similar 
measures  were  put  in  force  in  Austria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

Bat  it  waa  in  the  Low  Coontriea,  under  the  immo- 
diate  rule  of  Charlea  V.,  that  the  poraecotion  broke  oot 

»CkristQs  aMoivlTir  at  ragnst,  atsfo  vivsm  at  regnsbo. 


(IWd^lML) 


ihreBirt  tmdHaaaaaiunraisan.  <Beok.>483.) 
Masio  man  ggloha  Dlaica  Oott  ikbarlasscn.    (Beokaad.  p. 
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with  moat  violence.    The  convent  of  the  AogmrtinM, 
at  Antwerp,  contained  within  it  many  monka  who  had 
hailed  with  joy  the  truths  of  the  Goapel.     Seveiml  of 
the  brothera  had  paaaed  aome  time  at  Wittemberg,  nnd 
ever  since  1519,  Salvation  by  Grace  had  been  preached 
in  their  church  with  unuaual  power    Toward  the  rlpee 
of  the  year,  1621,  Jamea  Probst,  the  prior,  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior  Miriach,  who  waa 
remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  experience  and 
prudence,  were  arreated  and  carried  to  Bruasela.    They 
were  there  brought  before  Aleandar,  Glapio,  and  aeve- 
ral  other  prelatea.    Taken  unawares,  disconcerted,  and 
dreading  consequences,  Probst  recanted.     Melchior 
Mirisch  found  means  to  appease  his  judges ;  and,  while 
be  avoided  a  recantation,  eaeaped  condemnataoiL 

Theae  proceedinga  no  way  overawed  the  monka  who 
remained  in  the  convent  of  Antwerp.  Theycootiaaed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  with  eameatneaa.  The  peo|»le^ 
crowded  to  hear,  and  the  church  of  the  Aagualinei%  at 
Aotwerp,  waa  unable  to  contain  the  hearaia^  aa  had 
been  the  caae  at  Witteml^rg.  In  Octobsc,  15tt,  the 
storm,  which  had  been  gathering  over  their  haada«andr- 
denlv  buret  forth.  The  convent  waa  cloeed,  and  the 
monika  impriaoned  and  aentenced  to  die.*  A  few  ef- 
fected their  eacape.  Some  women,  rouaed  into  forget* 
fnlneaa  of  the  natural  timidity  of  their  aex,  leeeoed  one 
of  them,  by  name,  Henry  Zuphten,  from  the  handa  of 
the  executioner,  t  Three  of  the  younger  monka»  Henry 
Voe,  John  Eeach,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  evaded,  for  a 
time,  the  search  of  the  inquiaitora.  The  aacred  Teaaela 
of  the  convent  were  publicly  aold,  the  entrance  to  the 
church  barricaded,  the  holy  aacrament  waa  carried  forth 
aa  if  from  a  place  of  pollution,  and  Margaret,  i^io  then 

Svemed  the  Low  Countriea,  aolemnly  received  it  into 
»  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin-t  An  order  vraa  givea 
that  not  one  atone  should  be  left  upon  another  of  that 
heretical  monaatery ;  and  aeveral  private  citizena  and 
women,  who  had  joyfully  received  the  Goapel  wen 
thrown  into  priaon.^ 

Luther  was  deeply  grieved  on  receiving  inteUiMice  of 
these  events.  "The  cause  we  have  inhami,"  aaid  he,  "  ia 
no  longer  a  mere  trial  of  atrength,  it  demanda  the  aacri- 
fice  of  our  lives,  and  muat  be  cemented  by  our  blood.  "JL 

Miriach  and  Probst  were  reserved  for  a  very  differ- 
ent fate.  The  politic  Miriach  aooo  became  the  do- 
oile  alave  of  Rome,  and  was  employed  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  imperial  orders  against  the  favourera  of 
the  Keformation.ir  Probat,  on  the  contraiy,  eacapin^^ 
out  of  the  handa  of  the  inquisitors,  wept  bitterl/  over 
hia  failure,  retraced  his  recantation,  and  boldly  preach- 
ed at  Brugea,  in  Flandera,  the  doctrine  he  had  abjared^ 
Being  again  arrested,  and  caat  into  prison  at  Bmaaela^ 
death aeemed  inevitable.^*  A  Franciacan  took  pity  upon 
him,  aaaisted  him  in  his  fight,  and  Probat,  *^  saved  by 
a  miracle  of  God,''  saya  Luther,  reached  Wittembeig» 
where  all  hearta  were  filled  with  joy  at  hia  aecond  de- 
liverance, ft 

On  every  aide  the  priests  of  Rome  were  under  arms. 

•ZoMTodavamrthailat    (Sack.  p.  648.) 
t  Qnomodo  vnlien  ri  Hmricnm  liberarint  (L.  Epp.  ii.  p. 
966.) 
tlhiaeaptnmhonqrifloaadearinaMargarate.   (Ibid.) 
4Civ«stliqaas,atsBiiUerasTflKiaeatpaBite.  (Ibid.) 
If  Et  vitsm  eziget  at  Mnguinem.  (Ibid.  161.) 
T  Eit  executor  Cataiii  oontro  nottroe.   (Ibid.  p.  907.) 
«•  DoBO  eaptom.  esuetam  oradimiit.  (Ibid.  p.  tl4.) 
ft  JaeobBS,  Dei  aiiacQlo  Uberatus  qui  aoae  aait  aobteam* 
(L.  Epow  iL  p.  1890  This  letter,  whioL  is  fonndin  M. De  Wafe. 
tel  coUectioD,  under  the  date  of  April  14,  mutt  be  ■ubgequei^ 
to  the  month  of  June,  since,  on  the  96th  of  June,  we  find  La 
theriayiaa.  that  ProMt  hai  been  agtin  taken,  and  wm  ex 
pected  to  be  burnt  The  auppotition  that  would  aolve  the  dif 
fionlty,  by  fuppoilng  Probat  to  have  been  at  Wittemberr  be 
tween  theae  two  capturef,  ia  not  admiftible,  for  Luther  wou^ 
oot  have  Mid  of  aChriftian,  who  had  been  aaved  from  de^ 
by  his  tecantation,  that  he  had  been  deUrered  by  a  mirwck 
ol  (2od.  Pexhi^  we  ffaoukt  read  the  date,  ke.,  of  this  letter 
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TIm  town  of  Mntenbeig  on  the  Maine,  in  the  jarit- 
diction  of  the  Elector-archbiihop  of  Menti,  had,  of  all 
the  towns  of  Germany,  received  the  word  of  God  with 
meet  joy.  The  inhabitants  were  mnch  attached  to 
their  pastor,  John  Draco,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city;  but  the  Roman  clergy  withdrew  at  the  same 
tine,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  An  evan- 
gelical deacon  remainod  behind,  and  comforted  their 
fiearts.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiery  of  Ments  were 
introduced  and  dispersed  through  tiie  city,  vomiting 
blasphemies,  brandishing  their  swords,  and  giving  them- 
selves np  to  debauchery.* 

Some  of  the  evangelical  Christians  fell  victims  to 
their  violence  ;t  others  were  seised  and  thrown  into 
dnngeons ;  the  rites  of  Romish  worship  were  restored ; 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  prohibited  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants forbidden  to  speak  of  the  Gospel,  even  in 
their  family  meetings.  The  deacon  had  tdien  refuge 
with  a  poor  widow,  on  the  entrance  of  the  troops.  In- 
fermation  was  given  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  a 
soldier  despatched  to  take  him.^  Th»  homble  deacon, 
hearing  the  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  life, 
advancinff,  quietly  waited  for  him,  and,  just  as  the 
door  of  the  chamber  was  abruptly  pushed  open,  he 
eeme  forward,  and,  embracing  him,  said,  "  I  bid  vou 
welcome,  brother ;  here  I  am— plunge  yonr  swora  in 
my  hosom."^  The  stem  soldier,  m  astonishment, 
dropped  his  weapon,  and  contrived  to  save  the  pious 
evangelist  from  further  molestation. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Low  Countries, 
thirsting  for  blood,  scoured  the  neighbouring  country, 
searched  eveijwhere  for  the  young  Augusttnes,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Antwerp  persecution.  Eesch, 
Voes,  and  Lambert,  were  at  last  discovered,  put  in 
chains,  and  conducted  to  Brussels.  Egmondanus, 
Hochstraten,  and  several  other  bquisitors,  summoned 
them  to  their  presence.  **  Do  you  retract  your  opinion," 
inquired  Hochstraten,  "that 'the  priest  has  no  power 
to  foivive  sins,  but  that  that  power  belongs  to  God 
akme  1''— «nd  then  he  went  on  to  enumerates  the  other 
Gospel  truths  which  he  required  them  to  abjure.  "No, 
we  will  retract  nothing,*'  exclaimed  Eesch  and  Voes, 
firmly ;  «« we  will  not  disown  God's  word ;  we  will 
rather  die  for  the  faith  !" 

Thi  IirauisiTOK.— "  Confess  that  you  have  been 
deceived  by  Luther." 

Tl»  TouNo  AueusTiiris.— <*  As  the  apostles  were 
deceived  by  Jesus  Christ." 

Thb  Ihquisitois.— «  We  declare  yon  to  be  here- 
tics, worthy  of  being  burnt  alive ;  and  we  deliver  you 
over  to  the  secular  arm." 

Lambert  was  silent  The  prospect  of  death  terri- 
fied him.  Distress  and  uncertainty  agitated  his  heart. 
<*  I  request  four  days'  respite,"  said  he,  in  stifled  emo- 
tion. He  was  taken  back  to  prison.  As  soon  as  his 
respite  was  expired,  Eesch  and  Toes  were  degraded 
from  their  priestly  oflke,  and  handed  over  to  the 
council  of  the  reigninff  governess  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  council  delivered  them,  bound,  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner. Hochstraten,  and  the  three  other  inquisi- 
tors, accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  execution.^ 

Arriving  at  the  scaffold,  the  young  martyrs  contem- 
plated it  with  cahnness.  Their  consUncy,  their  piety, 
and  their  youth,  drew  tears  from  the  inquisitors  them- 
selves. When  they  were  bound  to  the  stako,||  the 
imrtead  of  "Id  die  8.  TlbartU,"— "in  die Turlafl.''— which 
would  plscs  tt  iB  Jaly  18— the  probable  date,  in  my  opfaikm. 
*  So  lie  dooh  ichiindUcher  leben  dsnn  Huren  and  Bobcn. 


(L.  Epp.  iL  p.  480.) 
tBohlngetUohetodt   (8eek.  p.  OIM.) 

ISey  gegruiit,  mdn  bmder.  (Boultetam.  L  p.  171^ 
Facts  eit  h«c  ret  Brnzslls  in  poblioo  ton.   (L.  ifpp.  U. 

'  INonduatrlgintanaionB.  CL.  Xpp.  li.  p.  Wl.) 


confessors  drew  near,  "  Once  more  we  ask  you  if  yon 
will  receive  the  Christian  faith  1"* 

Tbb  Mabttks.— *<  We  believe  in  the  Christian 
church,  but  not  in  your  church." 

Half-an-hoor  elapaed.  It  was  a  pause  of  hesitatioBi. 
A  hope  had  been  cherished,  that  the  near  prospect  of 
such  a  death  would  intimidate  these  youths.  Bnt» 
alone  tranquil  of  all  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  square, 
they  began  to  sing  psalma — stopping,  from  time  t» 
time,  to  declare  that  they  were  resolvml  to  die  for  thB 
name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Be  converted,  be  converted,"  cried  the  inqnisitoi%. 
"  or  you  vrill  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil"  <«  No  !** 
answered  the  marUrs,  "  we  will  die  like  Christians,, 
and  for  the  truth  of  the  Goepel." 

The  pile  vraa  then  lighted.  While  the  flame  alowlf 
ascended,  a  heavenly  peace  dilated  their  hearts ;  and 
one  of  them  could  even  aay,  **  I  seem  to  be  on  a  bed 
of  roses."*  The  solemn  hoof  was  come— desth  was 
at  hand.  Tho  two  martyra  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
**  O  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  ne  !** 
and  then  they  began  to  recite  their  creed.t  At  last 
the  flames  reachea  them ;  but  the  fire  conaumed  the 
cords  which  fastened  them  to  the  stake,  before  their 
breath  was  gone.  One  of  thein,  feeling  hie  liberty, 
dropped  upon  bis  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
then«  in  worship  to  his  Lord,  exclaimed,  clasping  hie 
hands,  *<  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
us  V*t 

Their  bodies  were  quickly  wrapt  in  flame ;  they 
shouted  "Te  Deum  laudamne"  Soon  their  voieee 
were  stifled,  and  their  ashee  alone  rsmained. 

This  execution  had  lasted  four  hours.  It  was  on 
the  1st  of  July,  16S8,  that  the  firat  martyrs  of  the  Re- 
formation laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

All  good  men  shuddered  when  they  heard  of  theee 
events.  The  future  was  big  with  fearful  anticipations. 
"The  executions  have  begun," f  said  Eraamus.  **  At 
length,"  exclaimed  Luther,  **  Christ  is  gathering  sobm 
fruiu  of  our  preaching,  and  preparing  new  martyrs." 

But  the  wf  of  Luther  in  toe  constancy  of  theae 
young  Christians,  was  disturbed  l^  the  thoughts  of 
Lambert  Of  the  three,  Lambert  possessed  most  Item- 
ing;  he  had  been  choeen  to  fill  the  place  of  Probet,  at 
preacher  of  Antwerp.  Finding  no  peace  in  his  dungeon, 
no  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  death ;  but  still  more 
by  conscience,  which  reproached  him  with  his  coward- 
ice, and  urged  him  to  confess  the  Gospel.  Delivered, 
era  long,  from  his  fears,  he  boldly  proclainied  the 
truth,  and  died  like  his  brethren.  II 

A  noble  harvest  sprang  up  from  the  bk>od  of  theee 
martyrs.  Brussels  manifested  a  willingness  to  receive 
the  GospellT  "Wherever  Aleander  lighu  a  pile," 
remarked  Erasmus,  "  thero  it  seems  as  if  he  had  sowed 
heretics."** 

"  I  sm  bound  with  you  in  voor  bonds,"  exclaimed 
Luther ;  "  your  dungeons  and  your  burnings  my  sool 
takes  part  in. ft  All  of  us  are  vrith  you  in  spirit,  and 
the  Lord  is  above  it  all !" 

•DitfOh^jnennQaliroosnteaUn.  (Bmdt,  Hist,  dcr  Be* 
formatie,  i.  p.  79.) 

t  Admoto  Irai  oanere  coBperont  syaboloB  fidei,  sayi  Bra^ 

lUf.    (Epp.  1.  p.  1378^^ 

t  Da  lit  der  ebie  im  Feu^  anf  die  Knie  gefUloi.  (L.  0pp. 
xviii.p.48i.)  ^  y       yy 


JCoiptoeitoaniificiai.  (Epp.i.  p.  190.) 
ll  QourtapoBt  ezuf  las  ett  tertiut  nratsr  ~ 
i.p.8«l.) 
f  EamonmoltOiiholtLiitksranos.  (Er.Ei 


I^anbertnf.  (L.£pp. 


:r.Epp.p.eu.)  Tom 
(Ibid.  p.  l«76w   Sras- 
iriMima. 


(Ibid.  p. 


dsmuB  covpit  oivitss  favere  Lnthsro. 
mas  to  Daks  Oeoige.)  £a  oiTittf  sntaa  pari 

**  UUcQaqae  ftuBoi  cxciUTit  nu&tiui,  ibi  dlcsres  ftdaie 
otaai  hMTetMii  ssuMiitsiA.    (Ibid.) 
ff  Yertravincvla  msa  suat,ysstri  caoens  st  ignss  net 
at.    (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  464.)  ^ 


HYMN  (Xf  THE  BCARTYfiSr-IHE  LBQATE  CAMPBQGID. 


He  proceeded  to  eompoee  t  hTimi,  eommeiiiontive 
of  the  deeth  of  the  joong  monks ;  and  eoon,  in  every 
diieetion,  throagbout  Genneny  end  the  Low  Countries 
— in  towns  end  in  ▼iUsges,  were  heerd  eecentsof  song, 
which  commonicated  an  eothuaiasni  for  the  faith  of 
the  martyrs.* 


FloBg  toths hesdlssi  winds. 
Or  on  tho  waten  osit 
Their  athet  ahsll  be  watohed, 
And  rathered  at  the  list 
And  from  that  ■ostterad  dnsl, 
Aroand  m  and  abroad. 
Shall  ipring  a  plenteous  issd 
Of  witneiiei  lor  Ood. 

Jesoi  hath  now  rsoeiTed 

Thair  latart  Urlng  braoth— 

Tet  rain  U  Satan?  bosst 

or  victory  in  thair  death. 

Situ,  lOir.  though  dead,  they  meak. 

To  many  a  wakeSngland, 
The  one  avafling  Name ! 

Doubtless  Adrian  would  have  persisted  in  these  vi- 
olent measures — the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  arrest  the 
proffress  of  the  Reformation,  his  own  orthodoxy,  his 
seal,  his  inflezibility,  even  his  conscientiousness  would 
have  made  him  an  unrelenting  persecutor.  Providence 
ordained  otherwise.  He  expired  on  the  14ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1583 ;  and  the  Romans,  overjoyed  at  being 
rid  of  the  stem  foreigner,  suspended  a  crown  of  flowers 
at  the  door  of  his  physician,  with  an  inscription — **  To 
the  eaviour  of  his  country.** 

Julio  de  Medicis,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  succeeded  Adri- 
an, under  the  name  of  Clement  VH.  From  the  day 
of  his  election,  all  ideas  of  religious  reformation  were 
at  an  end.  The  new  pope,  like  many  of  his  predeces- 
BOrs,  thought  only  of  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the 
papacy,  and  employing  its  resources  lor  his  own  ag- 
grandisement. 

Anxious  to  repair  the  indiscretions  of  Adrian,  Cle- 
ment dispatched  a  legate  of  a  character  resembling  his 
own.  Cardinal  Campeggio,  the  ablest  prelate  of  his 
court,  and  a  man  of  large  experience,  well  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  German  princes.  After  a  pompous 
reception  in  bis  passaffo  through  the  lulian  cities,  the 
Legate  soon  noticed  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  ^e  Empire.  On  entering  Augsburg,  he  proposed, 
according  to  custom,  to  give  bis  benediction  to  the 
people  ;  but  those  to  whom  he  spoke  met  the  propo- 
sal by  a  smile.  The  hint  was  enough ;  and  he  entered 
Nurembers  incognito,  without  repairing  to  St.  Sebal- 
de's  church,  where  the  clergy  were  waiting  for  him. 
No  priests  in  sacerdotal  vestments  were  seen  advancing 
to  greet  him — no  cross  was  borne  in  solemn  state  be- 
fore him  ;  but  one  might  have  thought  a  private  indi- 
vidual was  uking  his  journey  through  the  city.t 
Bverything  indicated  that  the  leign  of  the  Papacy  was 
drawing  to  its  cloe. 

The  diet  had  met  again  in  session,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  January,  1625.  A  storm  was  impending  over  the 
government  of  the  nation,  owing  to  the  firmness  of 
Frederic.  The  Suabian  league,  comprising  the  richest 
cities  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all»  Charles  the  Fifth, 


.  (L.  Opp.  xviii 


^DtoAschewillaicht 

Sie  lUubt  in  all^n  Landen, 

Hie  hilft  kafa  Bach,  Loch,  nock  Grab . . 
p.  481.) 

ObUffingly  rendered  by  John  Alex.  Meesengar ;  to  whose 
ftiondly  pen  the  pabUaher  is  indebted  fbr  the  touohiiig 
hymna  of  Zwingle,  [lee  Vol  IL  p.  «S»-3«9,1  as  waU  as  for 
the  tranilation  of  a  oonsiderabla  portion  of  the  Second  Vol* 
ume ;    beaidei  other  aiaiatance,  and  many  valuable  sug 

f  Commual  habltuquod  per  aylras  et  campos  ierat,per 
ysdiamoxbem. .  .aine  .clm,8lae  prsvia  oruce.  (CechL 
pm.) 


had  oombined  for  his  deetraction.    He  wi  _ 

with  favouring  the  newly -broached  heresy.  Aceoid- 
tngly,  it  was  Sscided  that  the  executive  powete  should 
he  so  entirely  changed  as  not  to  retain  one  of  the  old 
members.  Frederic,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  instaiiUj 
took  his  depertnie  from  Nuremberg. 

Easter  drew  nigh.    Osiander  and  the  gpspel  pre«- 
chen  redoubled  their  activity.    The  former  pieftchad 
publicly  to  the  effect,  thai  Antiekn$t  eoteied  Rono 
the  very  day  that  Constantine  had  quitted  it  to  fix  him 
reeidence  at  Conetentinople.    The  ceremooy  of  Palm 
Sunday  and  others  were  omitted :  four  thoosand  par- 
sons partook  of  the  supper  under  both  kinds ;  and  tbm 
Queen  of  Denmark,  eister  to  the  Emperor,  poblicly 
received  it  in  like  manner  at  the  Caatle.    **  Oh !"  ex- 
claimed the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  loosing  all  selAcom- 
mand,  **  would  that  you  were  not  my  eister.** — ^  Tbo 
eame  mother  bore  us,**  replied  the  Queen  ;  '*  and  X 
would  give  up  everything  bat  God's  trath  to  §ervm 
you.*** 

Campeggio  trembled  at  witnecaing  such  andaciiy  « 
nevertheless,  affecting  to  despise  the  jeeis  o(  the  poo- 
ple,  and  the  harangues  of  the  preachers— and  vel^ag 
on  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Pope,  ho 
referred  the  Diet  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  deoonded 
that  the  Reformation  should  be  put  down  by  foico. 
On  hearing  this,  some  of  the  princes  and  deputiee  savo 
vent  to  their  indignation.  "  And  pray,*'  aeked  uey, 
addressing  Campeggio,  **  what  has  become  of  tho  mo- 
morial  of  grievances  preeented  to  the  Pope  by  tho  peo- 
ple of  German v1 "  The  Legate,  acting  upon  his  iastioo- 
tions,  assumed  an  air  of  bland  surprise :  **  Throe  ver- 
sions of  that  memorial  have  been  received  in  Rome," 
said  he ;  **  but  it  has  net  or  been  oflkially  omiionm- 
cated  i  and  I  could  never  believe  that  so  unseonaiy  a 
paper  could  have  emanated  from  your  Higboesaee." 

The  Diet  was  stung  by  this  reply.  If  this  be  tho 
spirit  in  which  the  Pope  receives  their  lepreeentatioQa, 
they  also  know  what  reception  to  give  to  such  as  ha 
should  address  to  theoa.  Several  deputies  remarked, 
that  such  wee  tho  eagerness  of  the  people  for  tho 
Word  of  God,  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  it 
would  occasion  torrents  of  bloodshed* 

The  Diet  straightway  set  about  preparing  an  anewer 
to  the  Pope.  As  it  wss  nut  possible  to  get  rid  of  tho 
edict  of  worms,  a  clause  was  added  to  it,  which  lud 
the  effect  of  rendering  it  null.  **  We  require,**  eaid 
they,  **  that  all  should  conform  to  it— «o/tr  as  it  po9^ 
nMs.**t  But  several  of  the  states  had  declared  that 
it  was  iwtp9inbU  to  enforce  it  At  the  same  timo 
calling  to  mind  the  unwelcome  remembcance  of  tho 
Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Bale,  the  Diet  demand- 
ed the  convocation  in  Germany  of  a  General  Qouncil 
of  Christendom. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  stop  there. 
What  could  they  look  for  from  a  Council  which  might 
perhaps  never  be  called  together,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  would  be  sore  to  be  composed  of  bishops  of  all 
national  Will  Germany  humble  her  anti-Romau  in- 
clinations in  deference  to  prelates  aasembled  frona 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy  1  The  govemmeDl 
of  the  nation  had  been  already  set  aside.  It  is  necee- 
sary  that  in  iu  place  ahould  be  a  *  national  assembly ' 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  popular  intereet. 

Vainly  did  Hannart,  the  Spanish  envoy  of  Charlea, 
supported  by  the  adherenU  of  Rome  and  of  the  Em- 
peror, opoose  the  suggestion ;  the  majority  of  the  Diet 
were  unshaken.  It  was  arranged  that  a  diet  or  ae- 
cular  assemblv  should  meet  in  November  at  Spires, 
to  regulate  all  questions  of  religion,  and  that  Uie 
States  should  invite  their  divines  to  prepere  a  list  of 

«  WoUe  aich  dea  Wortea  Gottea  halten.    (Seckent  »  *ltJ 
f  Quaatum  eli  poisibtl*  tit . . .  (Cn^M.  p.  ^1.) 


ALARM  OF  TRE  F(»PE--€aNFERBNC£  AT  BAT[SB0N-.ai7BTLE  DEVICES.     M| 

«oiitnif«rtad  points  to  be  laid  before  that  angoat  aa- 
aembljt. 

No  time  waa  lost.  Each  prorinee  prepared  ita 
nemorial,  sod  never  had  Rome  reason  to  apprehend  so 
mat  an  ezploaion.  Franconia,  Brandenburg,  Henne- 
Derg,  Windttbeixn,  Wertheim,  Naremberg,  declared  for 
the  troth  of  the  Qoapel  as  opposed  to  the  aeven  sacra- 
ments, the  corropiions  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  the 
Mhita,  and  the  ropers  supremacy.  "  There  is  coin 
lor  yon  of  the  genaine  sump,"  said  Luther.  Not  one 
of  the  questions  which  engaged  the  popular  mind 
•oemed  likely  to  bo  passed  over  in  silence,  in  that 
eooncil  of  the  nation.  The  majority  would  make  a 
stand  for  general  measures.  The  unity  of  Germany,  its 
independence,  and  its  reformation,  would  yet  be  safe ! 

When  newa  of  what  was  passinff  reached  the  Pope, 
he>  could  not  reatrain  his  anger.  What !  do  any  pre- 
sume to  aet  up  a  secular  tribunal  to  decide  aoeations 
•f  religion  in  contempt  of  his  authority  1  *  If  thia  un- 
precedented step  be  tskon,  doubtless  Germany  will  be 
aaved-^but  Rome  is  ruined  I  A  consistory  was  has- 
tily called  together,  and  one  who  watched  the  diamay 
of  the  senators  might  have  thought  the  Germans  were 
in  foil  march  upon  the  Capital.  '*  As  to  the  Elector 
Frederic,"  exclaimed  Aleander,  **  we  must  take  off  his 
bead;*'  and  another  Cardinal  gave  counael  that  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  Spain  ahould  overawe  the 
free  cttiea  by  threatening  to  break  off  all  commercial 
interaourse  with  them.  In  conclusion,  the  consistory 
came  to  the  deciaion,  that  the  only  way  of  aafety  lay  in 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  propoaed  aa- 
eembly  afe  Spires. 

The  Pope  wrote  directly  to  the  Emperor : — **  If  I 
«m  called  to  be  foremost  in  making  head  acainst  the 
storm,  it  la  not  becauae  I  am  the  only  one  threatened 
by  the  tempest,  but  because  I  am  at  the  helm.  The 
imperial  authority  ia  yet  more  invaded  than  even  the 
dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome.'* 

While  the  Pope  waa  sending  this  letter  to  Caatile, 
he  waa  aeeking  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliancea  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  long  before  he  gained  over  one  of 
the  most  powerful  reigning  families  of  the  Empire,  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  edict  of  Worms  had  been  as 
much  a  dead  letter  there  as  elsewhere ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  had  made  its  way  extensively. 
Bot,  subsequent  to  the  close  of  1621,  the  princes  of 
that  country,  urged  on  by  Doctor  Eck,  who  was 
chsncellor  in  their  university  of  Ingolstadt,  had  a^i^n 
madeadvancea  toward  Rome,  and  passed  a  law  enjoin- 
ing their  subjects  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  religion  of 
their  forefaihieTB.I 

The  Bavarian  bishops  showed  some  signs  of  alarm 
at  thia  intervention  of  the  secular  authority.  Eck  aet 
cot  immediately  for  Rome  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  an 
extension  of  the  authority  lodged  in  the  princea.  The 
Pope  gnnted  nil  their  deaires,  and  even  went  ao  ftr  as 
to  make  over  to  them  a  fifih  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  in  their  country. 

Here  we  see  Roman  Catholicism,  at  a  time  when 
the  Reformation  had  no  regular  aettlement,  resorting 
to  eetablished  institutions  for  support,  and  Catholic 
princea,  aided  by  the  Pope,  seising  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  long  before  the  Reformation  had  ventured 
to  touth  them.  What  then  most  be  thought  of  the 
oft-repeated  charges  of  Catholics  on  this  head  1 

Clement  VII.  was  secure  of  the  assistance  of  Ba- 
Taria  in  quelling  the  dreaded  assembly  of  Spires.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 

•  Fbntifez  agerrime  tollt intelligent  aovnm  de  relJgi. 

one  tribunal  ao  paoto  ezeitari  citra  ipalus  aoctoritatsm.  (Pal. 
lav.  i.  p.  183.)  "^ 

t  Erstea  baieriiehsa  ReligioBS  Mandat.  (Winter,  Oeich. 
dsa  Bvang.  Lehrs  in  Baiem,  1.  p.  Sia) 


Arehbiabop  of  Salsbnig,  and  otkera  of  tho  prinesf,  i 
likewiae  gained  over. 

But  Campeggio  waa  bent  on  something  more.  His 
aim  waa  to  divide  Germany  into  two  hostile  camps^ 
Germane  were  to  bo  opposed  to  Germans. 

During  a  previoua  residence  at  Stut|rird,  the  Legato 
had  concerted  vrith  Ferdinand  the  project  of  a  league 
against  the  Reformation.  "  There  is  no  telling  what 
may  be  the  result  of  an  assembly  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  will  be  heard,"  observed  be  :  '*  The  diet 
of  Spires  may  be  the  ruin  of  Rome  and  the  salvation 
of  Wittemberg.  Let  us  close  our  ranka  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  onset.***  It  was  sealed  that  Ratisbon 
ahould  he  the  point  of  rendezvous. 

Prevailing  over  .the  jealouaiea  that  estranged  the 
reigning  booses  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  Campeegio 
contrived  to  aaaemble  in  that  city,  toward  the  end  of 
1A24,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  tbe  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Arehbiabop  of  Salsburg>  and  tbe  Biahops 
of  Trent  and  of  Ratisbon,  joined  them.  The  Bishops 
of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Strasburg,  Bale,  Con^ 
stance,  Freesingeo,  Paaaao,  and  Brixen,  aent  depaties 
to  ifae  assembly. 

The  Legate  opened  the  subject  of  the  meeting, 
depicting  in  moving  language  the  dangera  reaulting 
from  the  Reformation  both  to  princes  and  the  clergy, 
and  concluded  by  calling  upon  them  to  extripate  hereay 
snd  rescue  the  Church. 

For  fifteen  days  the  conferences  were  continued  ia 
the  town-hall  of  Ratisbon.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  a  ball,  which  continued  till  daybreak,  served  as 
a  relaxation  to  the  first  Catholic  aaaembly  convened  by 
the  Papacy  to  reaist  the  infant  Reformationt — and, 
after  this,  meaaorea  were  agreed  upon  for  the  deatruo- 
tion  of  the  heretics. 

The  Princea  and  Biahops  bound  themselves  to  en- 
force the  edicU  of  Worms  and  Nuremberg — ^U>  allow 
of  no  innovatione  in  public  worship—to  tolerate  no 
married  prieat— to  recall  the  students  of  their  states 
who  might  be  resident  in  Wittembeig,  and  to  employ  all 
the  means  in  their  power  for  the  extirpation  of  hereey. 
They  enjoined  the  preachers  to  take  for  their  guides, 
in  interpreting  diflieult  scriptures,  tbe  Latin  Athers, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory.  Not 
daring,  in  the  face  of  the  Reformation,  to  invoke  again 
the  authority  of  the  Schoola,  they  contented  themaelvea 
with  laying  the  foundations  of  Reman  orthodoxy. 

But,  not  ablo  to  close  their  eyea  againat  the  scandals 
and  profligate  morals  of  the  clergy,!  they  amed  on  a 
programme  of  reform  in  which  they  atudionwy  aelected 
such  grievances  of  the  Germana  aa  least  involved  or 
affected  the  court  of  Rome.  They  prohibited  piieets 
from  dealings  in  the  way  of  barter,  from  frequenting 
tavema,  being  present  "  at  dancea,**  and  diaputiog 
over  their  bottle  about  points  of  faith  ! 

This  was  the  issue  of  the  confederation  of  Ratiabon.4 
In  the  very  act  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Reform 
mation,  Rome  yet  conceded  a  aomething-nand  wo 
discern  in  these  regulationa  the  earlieat  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  in  inducing  an  interior  renovation  in 
Catholicism  iUelf.  Wherever  the  QoMpeA  develope 
ita  resources,  its  enemies  are  sure  to  have  their  ooull- 
terfeits  at  hand.  Emser  had  produced  a  tranalation 
of  the  Bible  to  countemet  that  by  Luther.  Eck,  in 
like  manner,  put  forth  his  Lod  Commviiet  hi  opposH 
tion  to  Melancthon*s,|| — and  then  it  was  that  Rone 
began  to  oppose  to  the  Reformation  tboee  paitin 

«  winter,  Oeach.  der  Evanff.  Lehre  in  Baton,  I.  p.  156. 

t  Ranke.  Deuffeche  Oeach.  ii.  p.  109. 

ilmprobiaclericonunabiialbaaetpsrditiainoribaa.  (OoeU. 
p.W.) 

§  Ut  LnthenmM  bctioni'efieacias  rsaiitere  poaaint,  nltro* 
nea  confaderatione  Mie  conatrixemnt.    (Ibid.) 

B  Enehiridion,  aen  loci  nomiaunsa  eontia  harstteef* 
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THE  SMPESOR'S  EKCT— MABTTBDOM  OP  OASPARD  TAUBESL 


I  whieh  haTe  giYtn  to  Roman  Catholkitin  ito 
praMBt  aipect.  But,  in  tnitb«  Uiote  ezpodieou  wen 
wit  tnbtle  devicM  to  escape  impeodiDg  dangers. 
Branohea,  plucked  indeed  from  the  tree  of  tbe  Refomia- 
lion,  but  aet  in  a  aoil  which  doomed  them  to  decay : 
the  principle  of  life  was  wanting,  and  thus  it  will  ever 
be  wiih  all  aimilar  attempts. 

Another  fact  is  here  presented  to  ns.  The  Roman- 
ist party,  by  the  lea^e  which  ihey  formed  at  Ratisbon, 
were  the  first  to  Tiolate  the  unity  of  Oermany.  It 
was  in  Um  Pope*s  camp  that  the  signal  of  battle  was 
given.  Ratisbon  was  the  birth-place  of  that  schism 
and  political  rending  of  their  country  which  so  many 
of  tw  Germans  to  this  hoar  deplore.  The  national 
aaaembly  of  Spirea  was  called  to  insure  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  by  sanctioning  and  extending  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church.  The  conventicle  of  separatists 
that  met  at  Ratisbon  for  ever  divided  the  nation  in  two 
partiea.*  Yet  tbe  schemes  of  Campeggio  were  not  at 
first  attended  with  the  results  anticipated.  But  few 
of  the  chiefs  responded  to  the  call.  The  most  decided 
opponents  of  Luther,  Duke  George,  of  Saxony,  the 
elector  Joachim,  of  Brandenbuig,  the  eeclesiaatical 
Electors,  and  the  imperial  citiea,  declined  taking  any 
part.  An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Pope*s  legate 
was  formings  Romanist  faction  opposed  to  the  nation- 
al mind.  The  popular  sympathies  counterbalanced 
the  antipathies  of  religion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
*hb  RtaUbofn  Reformaiion  was  sn  object  of  public 
ridicule.  But  a  first  step  had  been  taken^an  exam- 
ple had  been  set.  It  was  expected  that,  with  a  little 
pains,  it  would  be  easy  eventually  to  confirm  and  en- 
large this  Roman  league.  Those  who  then  hesitated 
would  be  decided  by  the  course  of  events.  To  the 
legate,  Campeggio,  is  sscribed  the  glory  of  having  laid 
the  train  which  was  to  bring  little  less  than  destruction 
upon  the  liberties  of  Germsny,  and  the  aafety  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Reformation.  From  that  hour  the 
canse  of  Luther  was  no  longer  of  a  nature  purely  re- 
ligioos ;  and  the  contest  with  the  Wiitemberff  monk 
ranked  among  the  political  events  of  Europe.  Luther, 
in  this  new  sphere,  would  pass  under  eclipse,  snd 
Charles  V.,  the  Pope,  and  the  reigning  Princes,  would 
be  tbe  chiejf  sctors  on  the  stage  where  the  grand  drama 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  be  performed. 

But  the  prospect  of  tbe  assembly  at  Spirea  waa  con- 
tinually present  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Its  mea- 
•area  might  remedy  the  miachiefs  that  Campeggio  had 
oocaaioned  at  Ratiabon.  Accordingly,  Rome  strained 
•very  aerve  to  prevent  its  aaaemblinff.  "  What !" 
•Kclaimed  the  Pope's  deputies  to  Charles  V.,  aa  also 
to  his  ally,  Henry  VIII.,  and  other  princes,  "  will  these 
prasnmptuous  Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of 
nith  in  the  national  aaaembly  1  They  aeem  to  expect 
that  kinffs,  the  imperial  authority,  all  Christendom,  and 
tbe  whole  worid,  are  to  bend  to  their  decisions." 

The  moment  was  not  ill- chosen  for  influencing  the 
EmMTor.  The  war  between  that  prince  and  Francis 
the  First  was  st  its  height.  Pescarra  and  the  Consta- 
ble of  Bourbon  had  left  Italy,  and  entering  France  in 
the  month  of  May,  laid  siege  to  Marseilles.  The 
Pope,  who  looked  with  sn  evil  eve  on  this  attack,  might 
•ffect  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  tbe  Imperial 
forces.  Charles,  who,  under  -these  circumstances, 
nast  have  feared  to  give  umbrage  to  his  Holiness,  did 
not  hesiute  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  Em- 

I,  that  he  might  purchase  the  iavoor  of  Rome,  and 

nble  his  rival,  tbe  king  of  France. 

On  the  I6ih  July,  Charles  issued  an  edict,  dated  at 
Bnrgoc,  in  Castile,  "  in  which  he  haughtily  and  angri- 
ly declared,  that  to  the  Pope  alone  belonged  the  nsht 
to  convoke  a  Council,  and  to  the  Emperor  that  of  de- 

•  Banks  Deelwhe  GssSk.  U.  p.  IM. 
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manding  on* ;  that  the  meeting  appointnd  to  b«  h«li 
at  Spirea  neithei  onght  to  be,  nor  conid  be  aQa««d : 
that  It  was  strange  ttat  the  German  people  abooM  an- 
deitake  to  do  that,  which  all  tbe  nations  of  tbe  enrtb, 
with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  could  not  Uwfollj  do : 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  without  dday,  to  cany  into 
eflfeet  the  decree  of  Worma  against  the  modem  Mn« 


Thus  it  waa  from  Spain  and  Italy  tbe  blow  wan 
struck  which  arrested  the  development  of  die  Goepel 
smong  the  people  of  Germany.  Charlea  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this.  In  1 6 1 9  he  hsd  offered  to  doke  John, 
the  Elector's  brother,  to  give  his  sister,  the  Arebdoebeaa 
Catharine,  in  marri^  to  hia  son,  Jo^  Frederic,  beir 
to  the  electorate.  6ut  was  not  that  reigning  boose 
of  Saxony  the  giand  support  of  those  principiee  of  re- 
ligious and  political  independence  which  Charles  de- 
tested t  He  decided  to  break  off  all  intercoorse  wieb 
the  troublesome  and  guilty  champion  of  Gospel  prin- 
ciples and  the  nation's  wishes — and  accordingly  gavo 
his  sister  in  marriage  to  John  III.,  king  of  nntngn^ 
Frederic,  who  in  1619  had  mantfeated  eoma  indVfEer- 
ence  to  the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Spsin,  waa  enabled 
in  16S4,  to  suppress  his  indignation  at  this  condnct  of 
the  Emperor.  But  Doke  John  haughtily  intimated  his 
feeling  of  the  affront  put  upon  him. 

Thus,  an  observer  might  have  distinguished,  as  they 
fell  slowly  into  the  line,  the  rival  hosts  by  whose  strag- 
gle for  mastery  the  Empire  was  to  be  so  long  convid- 
sed. 

The  Romanists  went  a  step  further.  Ilie  t 
of  Ratiabon  was  to  be  no  empty  form ;  it  waa  ne 
aanr  that  it  ahould  be  sealed  with  blood.  Ferdinand 
ana  Campeggio  descended  tbe  Danube  from  Ratisbon 
to  Vienna,  and,  during  their  journey,  mutually  pledged 
themaelves  to  cruel  measures.  Instantly  a  pefsecn- 
tion  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Austrian  provincea. 

A  citixen  of  Vienna,  by  name  Gaspsrd  Taub«r,  had 
circulated  Luther*a  writings,  and  had  himself  written 
sgainst  the  invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  tran- 
aubatantiation.*  Beinff  thrown  into  prison,  ho  waa 
required  by  his  judges,  both  divines  and  junaconanlts, 
to  retract  hia  errors.  It  was  believed  thst  he  had  given 
way,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in  Vienna  to 
gratify  the  populace  with  -the  solemn  spectacle  of  hia 
recantation.  On  St.  Mary's  day,  two  pulpits  were 
erected  over  the  cemetery  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  one  for 
the  leader  of  the  choir,  whoae  oifice  was  to  chaont  tbe 
heretic's  repentance,  the  other  for  Tauber  himeelT. 
The  formula  of  his  rscantation  was  put  into  his  hsnds.  t 
The  people,  the  choristers,  and  the  priests,  were  in  si- 
lent expectation.  Whether  it  was  that  Tauber  bnd 
given  no  promise  to  recant,  or  whether,  in  the  appotnU 
ed  moment  of  abiuration,  be  auddenly  received  freab 
energy  of  faith— be  exclaimed  aloud,  **/«m  nee  con- 
vincid^  and  I  appeal  to  tbe  holy  Roman  Empire." 
Ecclesiaatics,  choristers,  and  by-atanders,  were  struck 
with  sstonishment  and  dismay.  But  Tauber  oonthraed 
calling  for  death  rather  than  that  he  should  deny  the 
Gospel.  He  was  beheaded— his  body  burned  :$  and 
his  firmness  left  an  indelible  impreaaion  on  the  menioiy 
of  the  citisens  of  Vienna. 

At  Buda,  in  Hungary,  a  bookseller,  named  Jobn« 
who  had  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  had  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  New  TesUment,  and  nlso  some 
of  Luther's  writinss.  The  persecutors  bound  him  to 
a  atake,  and  then  forming  a  pile  of  his  books,  eo  as  to 
enclose  him  within  them,  set  fire  to  the  whole.    Tbe 

*  Atqne  etiam  proprioi  ipaa  tractatui  peracripMrim.  (Cock 
leal.  p.  99,  Terso.) 

t  Bee  Coehl.,  lb.  Cam  igitor  ego  Catpama  Tanbsr,  elo. 

i  Credo  ta  Tidiise  Caiparii  Taubsr  histoiiam  laartyria  novi 
VleimB,  qoem  caaam  caplte  acribont  at  ign*  ematiim  nro 
vsrbo  D«L    (Luther  to  Hansauaa,  19  Nov.  1«M.  tt.  ^  MIL) 
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poor  imh  muuf^tted  an  unshaken  cpoiage,  rejoi 
amidst  the  flames,  that  he  was  counted  wortbj  to  suffer 
for  his  Lord's  name.  *'  Blood  follows  blood/'  cried 
liUther,  when  he  heard  of  this  martyrdom,*  "  but  that 
Innocent  blood  that  Rome  delights  to  shed,  will  one 
day  choke  the  Pope,  with  his  Jungs  and  their  king- 
doms."t 

The  xeal  of  the  fanatics  burnt  every  day  more  fierce- 
ly. Ooepel  preachers  were  expelled,  magistrates  ban- 
ished, ana  sometimes  the  most  horrible  torments  were 
inflicted.  In  Wurtembexg  an  inquisitor,  named  Reich- 
Iqt,  caused  the  Lutherans,  especially  their  preachers, 
to  be  hanged  upon  the  trees.  Monsters  were  found, 
who  deliberately  nailed  by  their  tongues  to  the  stake 
the  ministers  of  God*s  word — so  that  the  sufiisrers, 
tearing  themselves  in  their  agony  from  the  wood  to 
which  they  were  fastened,  endured  a  frightful  mutila- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  liberate  themselves — and  were 
thus  deprived  of  that  ^ift  of  speech  which  they  had 
long  used  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.^ 

The  same  persecutions  were  set  on  foot  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Catholic  League.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salzburg,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  prison :  while  the  constables  who  had  charge  of  him 
were  stopping  to  drink  at  a  house  by  the  wayside,  two 
country  youths,  moved  with  compassion,  contrived,  by 
jeludiog  their  vigilance,  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
pastor.  The  rage  of  the  Archbishop  broke  forth  against 
ihese  poor  people,  and  without  so  much  as  any  form  of 
trial,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be  beheaded. 
They  were  secretly  taken  ouiside  the  town,  at  an  early 
liour.  Coming  to  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die, 
the  executioner's  heart  failed  him : — "  For,"  said  he, 
**  they  have  not  been  condemned."  "  Do  your  duty,'* 
said  the  Archbishop's  emissary,  sternly,  "  and  leave  to 
Jthe  Prince  to  answer  for  it :"— Hind  the  heads  of  the 
youths  were  immediately  struck  off.^ 

The  persecution  raged  with  most  violenpe  in  the 
«tates  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Priests  were  degraded ; 
nobles  expelled  from  their  castles ;  spies  traversed  the 
xoantnr ;  and  suspicion  and  terror  filled  the  hearts  of 
jdl.  Bernard  Fichtel,  a  magistrate,  was  on  his  way  to 
Nuremberg,  called  thither  by  the  Duke's  affairs ;  on 
the  road,  he  was  joined  by  Francis  Bourkard,  a  profes- 
sor, from  Ingolstadt,  and  a  friend  of  £ck.  Bourkard 
accosted  him,  and  they  travelled  in  company.  After 
4Kipping  together,  the  professor  began  to  speak  on  mat 
tera  of  religion.  Fichtel  having  some  knowledge  of 
Jiis  companv,  reminded  him  that  the  recent  edict  pro- 
Jiibited  such  topics  of  conversation.  *'  Between  us,*' 
answered  Bourkard,  "  there  is  nothing  to  fear."  On 
this  Fichtel  remariced,  **  I  don't  think  the  edict  can  be 
■anfbrced ;"  and  he  went  on  to  express  himself  !n  a 
tone  of  doubt  respecting  pnrgatory,  observiur,  "  that 
it  vras  a  dreadful  thing  to  visit  religious  differences 
with  death."  At  hearing  this,  Bourkard  could  not 
.control  himself.  "  MThat  more  just,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  than  to  strike  on  the  heads  of  all  those  scoundrel 
Lutherans  1"  He  soon  took  a  kind  leave  of  Fichtel ; — 
but  hastened  to  lodge  information  against  him.  Fichtel 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  unhappy  man,  who 
iiad  no  desire  of  the  martyr's  crown — his  religious  con- 
Tictions  not  being  at  all  deep— escaped  death  only  by 
«  shameful  recantation.  Confidence  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  no  one  was  safe. 

But  that  death  which  Fichtel  avoided,  others  met. 

•  Idem  aooldit  Buda  in  Ungsriabibliopola  cnidsm  Johanai. 
jiSBol  eum  Ubiii  olroa  ena  positis  exnsto,  fortissimeque  pssso 
.pro  Domino.    (Ibid.) 

jSangula  tangninem tsogit, qui  saflboaibit pepam  earn ro- 
^gflmt  et  ragnls  rais.    (Ibid.) 

1  Ranks,  Deataehe  Ossoh.  ii.  p.  174 

I  Zaanar,  Selslmrger  Chimiik  lY.  p.  881. 


It  was  in  vain  that  the  Gospel  was  not  only  privately 
preached.*^  The  Duke  urged  on  its  pursuers ;  follow- 
ing it  even  in  the  darkness,  in  secret  places,  in  private 
dwellings,  and  mountain  recesses. 

**  The  cross  and  persecution  are  in  full  career  in 
Bavaria,"  said  Luther  :  *'  those  wild  beasU  are  carry- 
ing all  before  them."t 

£ven  the  north  of  Germanv  was  not  exempted  from 
these  atrocities.  Bogislas,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  dying, 
bis  son,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Duka 
George,  set  on  foot  a  persecution  of  the  Gospel.  Sua- 
ven  and  Knipstrow  were  compelled  to  seek  refcga  in 
flight. 

^ut  it  was  in  Holstein,  that  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable instances  of  fanaticism  occurred. 

Henry  Zuphten,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  escaped 
from  the  convent  at  Antwerp,  was  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  at  Bremen.  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  at 
Mehldorf,  in  the  country  of  the  Dittmarches,  and  sev- 
eral devout  persons  of  the  neighbouring  districta,  har- 
ing  invited  him  to  come  over  and  declare  Jesus  Christ ; 
he  complied.  Immediately,  the  prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  vicar  of  the  official  oi  Hamburg  concerted 
measures.  "  If  he  is  allowed  to  preach,  and  the  people 
give  ear,**  said  Uiey,  **we  are  undone."  The  prior 
passed  a  disturbed  night;  and,  rising  eariv  in  the 
morning,  repaired  to  &e  wild  and  barren  heath  on 
which  the  forty-eight  regents  of  the  country  are  ac- 
customed to  hold  their  meetin^^.  "  The  monk  from 
Bremen  is  come  amongst  us,"  said  he,  addressing  them, 
**and  will  bring  ruin  on  the  Dittmarches."  Those 
forty-eight  simple- minded  and  unlearned  men,  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  they  would  earn  imperishable  renown 
by  delivering  the  world  from  the  heretical  monk,  decided 
on  putting  mm  to  death  without  so  much  as  giving  him 
a  hearing. 

It  was  Saturday — and  the  prior  was  bent  on  prevent- 
ing Henry's  preaching  on  the  following  Sunday.  la 
the  middle  ot  the  night  he  knocked  at  the  dqor  of  the 
pastor,  Boye,  armed  with  the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight 
regenta.  *'  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  die 
among  the  Dittmarches,"  said  Henry  Zuphten ;  **  Hea- 
ven is  as  easily  reached  from  thence  as  from  anywhere 
else.t    I  will  preach." 

He  ascended  the  pnlpit,  and  spoke  with  eamoetness. 
His  hearers,  moved  and  rousea  by  his  Christian  elo- 
quence, had  scarcely  quitted  the  church,  when  the 
prior  delivered  to  them  the  mandate  of  the  forty>eight 
regenta  forbidding  the  monk  to  preach.  They  imme- 
diately sent  a  deputation  to  the  heath,  and  the  Dittmar- 
ches, after  long  discussion,  agreed  that,  considering 
their  total  ignorance,  further  measures  should  be  de- 
ferred till  Easter.  But  the  prior,  initated  at  this,  ap* 
preached  certain  of  the  regenta,  and  stirred  up  their 
zeal  afresh.  **We  will  write  to  him,"  said  the^. 
"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  replied  the  prior ;  **  if 
he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  withstand 
him.  We  must  seize  him  during  the  night,  and  bom 
him  without  giving  him  time  to  open  his  lips." 

Everything  was  arranged  accordingly.  The  day 
afler  Conception  day,  at  nightfall,  Ave  Maria  was  rung. 
At  the  signal,  all  the  peasanta  of  the  adiacent  villages 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  their 
leaders  having  broached  three  butts  of  Hamburg  beer, 
by  this  means  stimulated  their  resolution.  The  hour 
of  midnight  struck  as  the  party  entered  Mehldorf;  the 
peasanta  were  under  arms ;  the  monks  carried  torches! 
all  went  forward  in  disorder,  exchanging  shoota  of 
fury.    Arrived  at  the  village,  there  was  a  deep  silence 

•YexMnoapalamssndnatL    (L.  Epp.  a  p.  AM.) 

t  In  BsTsria  mnttnm  rsgnat  orux  et  penecntie  ....  (IMd.) 

i  Der  Himmel  ware  da  so  nahe  als  andeKiwo.    (1*.  Opp.  ais. 
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left  Henrf,  receiving  intimtUon  of  danger,  ehoald 
effect  hie  eacape. 

Of  a  sodden,  the  gates  of  the  persona^  were  burst 
open— the  drankeo  peasantty  rushed  wiihin,  striking 
everything  in  their  way — tossing,  pell-mell,  dishes, 
kettles,  cops,  and  articles  of  apparel.  Thoy  seized  any 
money  that  they  coold  find,  and  then  rushing  on  the 
poor  pastor,  they  struck  him  down,  shouting,  "Kill 
km !  kill  him !"  and  then  threw  him  into  the  mod. 
But  Henry  was  their  chief  object  in  the  attack.    They 

fulled  him  out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
ragged  him  after  them,  naked  as  he  was,  in  the  pisrc- 
iqg  cold.  **  What  are  you  come  here  for  V*  cried  they ; 
atid  as  Henry  answered  meekly,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Down  with  him !  down  with  him !  if  we  listen  to 
him  we  shall  become  heretics  like  himself.**  They 
bad  dragged  him  naked  over  ice  and  snow,  his  feet 
were  bleeding  profusely,  and  he  begged  to  be  set  on 
horseback.  **  A  fine  thing  truly,*'  said  they,  "  for  us 
to  furnish  horses  for  heretics !  On,  on"~«nd  they 
continued  dragging  him  behind  them  till  they  arrived 
at  the  heath.  A  woman,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
boase  just  as  the  servant  of  God  was  passing,  burst 
into  tears.  **  My  good  woman,**  said  Henry,  "  weep 
sot  for  me.**  The  bailiff  pronounced  his  sentence. 
Then  one  of  his  ferocious  escort,  with  a  sword,  smote 
the  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  head.  Another 
struck  him  with  a  club.  A  monk  was  ordered  to  ap- 
proachy  and  receive  his  confession.  "  My  brother,*' 
•aid  Henry,  **  have  I  done  yoa  any  wrong  V*  *<  None,'* 
leplied  the  monk.  "  Then,'*  returned  Henry,  **  I  have 
nothing  to  confess  to  yon,  and  you  have  nothins  to  for- 
give." The  monk  retired  in  confusion.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  pile ;  but  the  wood 
would  not  catch.  For  two  hours  the  martyr  stood 
thus  in  presence  of  the  infuriated  peasantry — calm, 
and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven.  While  they  were  bind- 
ing him,  that  thev  ml^hX  cast  him  into  the  flame,  he 
began  to  confess  his  faith.  "  First  bum,*'  said  a  coun- 
tryman, dealing  him  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  the  mouth ; 
**  born  ;  and  alter  that,  speak."  They  threw  him  on 
the  pile,  but  he  rolled  down  on  one  side.  John  Holme, 
eeizing  a  club,  struck  him  upon  the  breast,  and  laid 
bim  dead  upon  the  baming  coals.  '*Such  is  the  true 
•toiy  of  the  sufferings  of  ^  that  holy  martyr,  Henry 
Zuphten.*** 

While  the  Romanists  were,  on  all  sides,  unsheath- 
ing the  swoid  against  the  Reformation,  the  work  itself 
was  paeaiog  through  new  stages  of  development.  Not 
to  Zurich — nor  Geneva,  but  to  Wittcmberg,  the  focus 
of  Luther's  revival,  mast  we  go  to  find  the  beginninffs 
of  that  Reformed  Church,  of  which  Calvin  ranks  as  the 
most  distinguished  doctor:  There  was  a  time  when 
these  two  great  families  of  believers  slept  in  the  same 
cradle.  Concord  ought  to  have  crowned  their  matured 
age ;  but  when  once  the  question  of  the  Supper  was 
nised,  Luther  threw  away  the  nroper  element  of  the 
Reformation,  and  took  his  stand  for  himself  and  his 
church  in  an  exclusive  Lutheranism.  The  mortifica- 
tion he  experienced  from  this  rival  teaching  was  shown 
in  his  loss  of  much  of  that  kindness  of  manner  which 
was  so  natural  to  him,  and  communicated,  in  its  stead, 
a  mistrust,  an  habitual  dissatisfaction,  and  an  irritability 
ubich  he  had  never  before  manifested. 
It  was  between  the  two  early  friends — the  two  cham- 

Ks  who,  at  Leipsic,  had  fought  side  by  side  sgainst 
le— between  Carlstadt  and  Luther  thiti  the  contro- 
versy broke  forth.  Their  attachment  to  contrary  views 
was  the  result,  with  each  of  them,  of  a  torn  of  mind 
that  has  iia  value.  Indeed*  there  are  two  extremes 
Id  religious  views ;  the  one  tends  to  materialize  all 
•  Dss  ist  die  walure  BOstorie,  eto.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xU.  p. 


tilings;  the  other,  to  spiritualize  eveiytbiqg.  Tliefbr 
mer  characterized  Rome;  the  latter  is  seen  in  the- 
Mystics.  Religion  resembles  men  hioMelf  in  this — 
namely,  that  it  consists  of  a  body  and  a  sool ;  pars 
idealists,  equally  with  materialists  in  questions  of  reli- 
gion, as  of  philosophy — both  err. 

This  was  the  great  question  which  lay  hid  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  Supper.  While  s  snperficial 
observer  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  peltiy  strife  aboat 
words,  a  deeper  observation  discerns  in  it  one  of  the 
most  important  controversies  that  can  engage  the  mind 
of  man. 

Here  the  Reformers  diverge,  and  form  two  caape  ; 
but  each  camp  carries  away  a  portion  of  the  troth.  La- 
ther, with  his  adherents,  think  thev  are  resisting  aa 
exaggerated  spiritualism.  Carlstadt  and  those  of  the 
reformed  opinion,  believe  they  are  opposing  a  detssta* 
ble  materialism.  Each  turns  against  the  error  wliieb, 
to  his  mind,  seems  most  noxious,  and,  in  assailfng  it^ 
goes — it  may  be — ^beyond  the  truth.  Bat  tfan  being 
admitted,  it  is  still  true  that  both  aro  right  in  the  pre- 
vailing turn  of  their  thoughts,  and  though  ranking  in 
different  hosts,  the  two  great  teachers  sre  neverthdeas 
found  under  the  same  standard — that  of  Jesns  Christ, 
who  alone  is  tsuth,  in  the  full  import  of  that  vrord. 

Caristadt  was  of  opinion  thst  nothing  could  be  more 
prejudicial  to  genuine  piety  than  to  lean  upon  outward 
observances,  and  a  sort  of  mysterious  emcacy  in  the 
sacraments.  *'  The  outward  participation  in  the  Sup> 
per  brings  Salvation,*'  had  been  the  langoage  of  Rome; 
and  that  doctrine  had  sufficed  to  materiaUxe  religioD. 
Carlstadt  saw  no  better  course  for  again  exalting  its 
spiritual  character  than  to  deny  all  presence  of  Cbnst's 
bodv;  and  he  taught  that  the  Supper  was  simply  a 
pledge  to  believers  of  their  redemption. 

As  to  Luther,  he  now  took  sn  exsctly  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  had  at  first  contended  for  the  sense  we  have 
endeavoured  to  open.  In  his  tract  on  the  Maes,  pub- 
lished in  1530,  he  thus  expressed  himself:-^** I  can 
every  day  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Sacraments,  if 
I  do  but  call  to  mind  the  wm  and  promise  of  GfarisC, 
and  with  them  feed  and  strengthen  my  faith."  Neither 
Carlstadt,  nor  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  hare  said  anything 
more  strong  than  this.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  that 
period,  the  thought  would  often  occur  to  him,  that  e 
symbolical  explanation  of  the  Supper  wonid  be  tfafr 
mightiest  engine  to  overturn  the  rspal  system ;  for, 
in  1525,  we  find  him  saying,  that  five  years  befi>re,  be 
had  ffone  through  much  trial  of  mind  on  acconnt  of 
this  doctrine  ;*  and  that  any  one,  who  could  then  hare- 
proved  to  him  that  there  is  only  the  brsad  and  wine  in 
the  Supper  would  have  done  him  the  greatest  service. 

But  new  circumstances  arose,  and  threw  him  into  a 
position  in  which  he  was  led  to  oppose,  and  aometimee 
with  much  heat,  opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so 
near  an  approach.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists 
may  account  for  the  tarn  which  Luther  then  took. — 
These  enthusiasts  were  not  content  with  disparaging 
what  they  termed  the  outward  Word — that  is,  the  Bi- 
ble, and  setting  up  a  claim  to  special  eommunicatioae 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  as  an  external  act,  and  to 
apeak  of  the  inward  as  the  only  true  communion.  From 
that  time,  in  every  attempt  to  exhibit  the  synbotical 
import  of  the  Supper,  Luther  saw  only  the  danger  of 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  ed 
mitting,  instead  of  their  true  mesning,  mere  srbitravy 
allegories  spiritoaliiiiig  a«l  religion,  and  nnkiiig  it  ceo- 
sist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  God,  but  in  man*s  imprsseions ; 
and,  by  this  means,  substituting,  in  place  of  genuine 
Christianity,  a  mystic  doctrine,  or  theosophy,  or  lene- 

*  Ich  habe  wohl  so  harte  Anfechtangen  dasrhttea.  (L. 
Spp.  U.  p.  sn.) 
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'  Ueism,  which  would  be  sare  to  be  \Xb  grave.  It  must 
'<  "be  coDfessed,  that  but  for  the  energetic  resistance  of 
^  Luther,  this  tendency  to  mysticism  (enthusiastic  and 
}  8ubjecti?e  in  its  character)  misht  have  rapidly  extended 
'*         itself,  and  turned  back  the  tide  of  blessings  which  the 

Reformation  was  to  pour  upon  the  world. 
'1  Carlstadt,  impatient  at  finding  himself  hindered  from 

^  opening  his  views  without  reserve  in  Wittemberg :  and 

>  haying  no  rest  in  his  spirit,  from  his  desire  to  combat 
a  system  which,  in  his  view,  "  lowered  the  value  of 

I  Christ*8  death,  and  set  aside  his  righteousness,*'  re- 

solved **  to  give  a  public  testimony  for  the  advantage  of 

i  poor  deluded  Christians.**    He  lef^  Wittemberg,  in  the 

beginning  of  the  year  1524,  without  previous  intima- 

^  tion  of  his  intention  to  tbe  university  or  the  chspter, 

and  repaired  to  the  small  town  of  Orlamund,  the  church 

>  of  which  was  placed  under  his  supenntendence.  Dis- 
missing the  vicar,  he  procured  himself  to  be  appointed 
its  pastor,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  chap- 
ter, of  the  university,  and  of  the  elector,  established 
himself  in  his  new  office. 

He  soon  began  to  disscmmate  his  doctrines :  **  It  is 

I  not  possible,**  said  he,  **  to  name  any  advantage  de- 

I  rived  from  the  real  preseitce,  which  doea  not  already 

t  flow  from  faith— it  is,  therefore,  useless.**    To  explain 

Ohrist's  words  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  re- 

I  florted  to  an  interpretation  which  is  not  received  in  the 

Reformed  churches.    Luther,  during  the  discussion  at 

Leipsic,  bad  explained  the  words — **  Tfum  art  Ptter, 

tmd  on  this  rock  I  trill  build  my  ehureh" — separating 

the  two  propositions,  and  applying  the  latter  to  the 

person  of  our   Saviour.     **  Just  so,**  said  Carlstadt, 

"  *  take^  fo/,*  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  bread  ; 

hat,  *  this  is  my  hody^^  is  to  be  understood  of  Jesus 

Christ,  who  then  pointed  to  himself-^and  intimated  by 

the  symbol  of  the  broken  bread,  that  the  body  was  about 

to  be  broken.** 

Cailstadt  did  not  stop  there.  Scarce  had  he  eman- 
cipated himself  from  Luther*s  oversight,  when  he  felt 
his  zeal  revive  against  the  use  of  images.  His  bold 
addresses  and  enthusiastic  sppesls  were  but  too  likely 
to  madden  the  minds  of  men  m  these  agitated  times. 
The  people,  thinking  they  heard  a  second  Elijah,  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  down  the  idols  of  Baal.  The  excite- 
ment soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
Elector  interfered ;  but  the  peasants  answered  that  it 
was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  On  this,  the 
prince  decided  to  despatch  Luther  to  Orlamund,  to  re- 
store tranquillity.  Luther  looked  upon  Carlstadt  as  a 
man  urged  on  by  a  love  of  notoriety  ;*  a  fanatic,  who 
would  even  go  the  length  of  raising  war  against  Christ 
himself.  Perhaps  Frederic  might  have  made  a  wiser 
choice.  Luther,  however,  set  forth;  and  Carlstadt 
nw  his  troublesome  rival  once  more  appear,  in  order 
to  baffle  hia  projects  of  reform,  and  arrest  his  impe- 
iQOsity. 

Jena  lay  in  the  road  to  Orlamund.  Arriving  in  that 
town  on  the  23d  of  August,  Luther  ascended  the  pul- 
pit on  the  24th,  at  seven  in  the  morning.  He  preached 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  numerous  auditory  against  fa- 
natica,  rebels,  the  breakers  of  imajges,  and  the  despisers 
of  the  real  presence,  procestlne  with  vehemence  against 
the  innovations  at  Orlamund.  He  did  not  refer  to 
Caristadt  by  name,  but  everyone  understood  whom  he 
had  in  his  eye. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  Carlstadt  was  then  st 
Jena,  and  among  the  crowd  of  Luthcr*s  hearers.  He 
lost  no  time  in  calling  the  preacher  to  account.  La- 
ther was  at  dinner  with  the  prior  of  Wittemberg,  the 
burgomaster,  the  secretary,  the  pastor  of  Jena,  and 
aeveral  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  of 

•HnoperpalttsiuaiiisanacloitoetlaimlsUbidb.  (L.Epp. 
tt.p.561.)  • 
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the  Margrave,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  from 
Carlstadt,  requesting  an  interview.  He  passed  it  to 
:hose  near  him,  and  returned  a  message  by  the  bearer : 
**  If  Doctor  Carlstadt  wishes  to  see  me,  let  him  come 
in  ; — if  not,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him.'*  Carlstadt 
entered.  His  appearance  produced  a  lively  sensation 
in  the  whole  assembly.  The  majority,  eager  to  see 
the  two  lions  encounter  one  another,  suspended  their 
repast,  and  were  all  eyes,  while  the  more  timid  turned 
pale  with  apprehension. 

Carl8ttidt,at  Luther*s  invitation,  took  a  seat  opposite 
to  him,  and  then  said,  "  Doctor,  you  have,  in  your  ser- 
mon of  this  day,  classed  me  with  thoae  wh»  inculcate 
revolt  and  assassination.  I  declare  that  such  a  charge 
is  false.** 

LoTHBB* — **  I  did  not  name  yoa ;  bht  since  the  cap 
fits,  you  may  wear  it.*' . 

A  momenury  pause  ensued. — Carlstadt  resumed: 
'*  I  am  prepared  to  show  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament,  you  have  contradicted  yourself,  and,  that 
from  the  days  of  the  sposllea,  no  one  has  preached  that 
doctrine  so  purely  as  I  have  done.'* 

Luther. — ^*  Write  then— esublish  your  point.*' 

Cablstadt. — **I  offer  you  a  public  discussion  at 
Wittemberg,  or  at  Erfurth,  if  you  promise  me  a  safe* 
conduct." 

Ldthbr. — "  Never  fear,  Doctor  !'* 

Cablstadt. — **Yoo  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  and 
when  you  have  deprived  me  of  tbe  power  to  defend 
myself,  you  strike.*** 

Silence  ensued. — ^Luther  resumed : — 

'*  Write  against  me — but  openly — and  not  in  se- 
cret." 

Cablstadt. — **  If  I  were  but  aasnred  you  were  in 
earnest  in  what  you  say,  I  would  do  so.*' 

LuTHBB. — "  Set  about  it ;— here— uke  this  florin.'^ 

Cablstadt. — "  Where  is  it  ?  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenge.*' 

At  these  words.  Lather  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  producing  a  gold  florin,  said,  as  he  gave  it  to  Carl- 
stadt, "  Take  it,  and  attack  me  like  a  man.*' 

Carlstadt,  holding  the  gold  florin  in  his  hand,  and 
turning  to  the  assembly,  said,  **  Dear  brethren,  this  is 
to  me  aro^o,  a  pledge  that  I  have  authority  to  write 
against  Luther;  I  call  you  all  to 'witness  this.** 

Then  bendiujg  the  florin,  that  he  might  know  it  again, 
be  put  it  into  his  purse,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Lu- 
ther. The  latter  pledged  him.  Carlstadt  returned 
his  civility.  "The  more  vigorous  your  attacks,  the 
better  I  shall  like  them,**  resumed  Luther. 

"  If  I  fail,**  answered  Caristadt,  <*  the  fault  wUl  h»^ 
mine.*' 

They  once  more  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
Carlstadt  returned  to  his  lodging. 

Thus,  says  an  historian,  as  from  a  single  spark  a  fire 
often  originates  which  consumes,  in  its  progress,  the 
vast  forest ;  so,  from  this  small  beginning,  a  great  divi- 
sion in  tbe  Church  took  its  rise.f 

Luther  set  forward  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived  there 
but  indifferently  prepared  by  tbe  acene  at  Jena.  He 
assembled  the  council  and  the  church,  and  said,.*'  Nei- 
ther the  Elector  nor  tbe  University  will  acknowledge- 
Carlstadt  as  your  pastor.'* — If  Carlstadt  is  not  our  pae> 
tor,  replied  the  treasurer  of  the  town-council,  "  why 
then,  St.  Paul  is  a  false  teacher,  and  your  writings  are 
mere  falsehood — for  ws  have  chosen  bim.**t 

*  Ihr  l>andet  mir  Hande  et  Fusie,  daraach  schlugt  Ihr  saiolk 
(L.  Opp.  jdx.  p.  160.) 

\  Biout  ana  scintilla  8«pe  totam  svlTam  comltorit.  (Iff. 
Adam,  Vit  Carlst.  p.  88.)  Our  aooonnt  is  chiefly  derived  fnm> 
tbottfcc*  •/  AiMherii,  pastor  of  Jena,  an  eye-witness— bata* 
friend  of  Carlstadt— and  taxed  with  inaccuraoy  by  liUthor 

I\  How  remarkable  is  thia  inoident  S  On  this  paasaare  the 
teenilstor  had  BMda  a  note  which  he  will  here  insert  tat  the- 
oonflnnstion  of  those  who,  thongh  only '  two  or  three  'in  any- 
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Ai  be  taid  tbii,  Cariatadt  aatarad  the  room.  Some 
«f  those  who  happened  to  be  next  to  Loth^r,  made 
aigns  to  htm  to  be  seated,  bot  Carbtadt,  going  straight 
up  to  Luther,  said,  **  Dear  Doctor,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  give  yoa  induction." 

LvTHBK. — **  You  are  mj  antagonist.  I  have  fixed 
yon  by  the  pledge  of  a  florin.'" 

GAaLSTADT. — **  I  will  bo  your  antagonist  so  long 
-as  you  are  opposed  to  God  and  bis  tmtn." 

LoTRia. — **  Leave  the  room ;  I  cannot  allow  of 
your  being  present." 

CaaLSTADT. — "This  is  an  open  meeting — if  your 
cause  is  good,  why  fear  me  V* 

LuTHiR,  to  his  attendant : — **  Go-Hpot  the  horaes 
to^  I  have  nothinff  to  say  here  to  Carlstadt;  and 
since  he  will«not  leave,  I  shall  go."*  Lather  rose 
from  his  seat,  upon  which  Carlstadt  withdrew. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Luther  resumed : — *'  Only 
prove  from  the  Scripture  that  it  is  our  doty  to  destroy 
images." 

Onb  or  TBI  Town  Council.—*'  Doctor,  you  will 
-allow,  I  suppose,  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with 
God*8  commandments."  This  said,  he  opened  his 
Bible.  "  Well,  here  are  his  words—*  TAoit  shalt  not 
mdkg  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness,* " 
dfcc. 

LvTHiB. — "  The  passage  refers  only  to  images  for 
idolatrous  worship.  If  I  hang  up,  in  my  chamber  a 
croct6x,  and  do  not  worship  it ;  what  harm  can  it  do 
me  ?" 

A  Shoimakbb.— '*  I  have  oflen  touched  my  hat  be- 
fore an  image  which  was  in  my  room,  or  on  my  man- 
telpiece. It  is  an  act  of  idolatry  which  robs  God  of 
the  glory  due  to  Him  alone." 

LuTBiB. — **  Would  you  think  it  necessary,  then, 
because  they  are  abused,  to  pot  your  women  to  death, 
and  pour  your  wine  into  the  gutter."! 

ANOTHBa  MsKBBa  or  thb  Cbobch. — **  No :  they 
are  God*8  creatures,  which  we  are  not  commanded  to 
iftestroy." 

The  conference  had  lasted  some  time.  Luther  and 
his  attendant  returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at 
the  scene  they  had  witnessed,  and  naving  failed  to 
convince  the  inhabitants,  who  claimed  for  themselves 
the  right  of  interpreting  and  freely  expounding  the 

•one  place,  are  acting  io  confidence  in  the  iufflcienoy  of*  Ood 
end  the  word  of  Hli  moe  *  to  *  build  them  op.* 

If  the  conliBreace  nad  been  really  oarried  on  in  the  reve- 
zential  lenae  of  the  pretence  of  the  Spirit,  (AoU  L94;  £ph.  it. 
'99t)  it  might  have  been  atked,  and  ao  hare  come  down  to  at, 
on  what  panage  in  8t.  Paal  theie  peraoni  grounded  their 
^hooaiag  of  their  pastor. 

But  would  not  the  recojraition  of  His  untenet  have  led  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Hm  '  diTidins '  gifts  to  the  mutuelly 
•dependant  memben,  (i  Cor.  xil. 35  }  xnr.  81.)  'according  to 
Hii  own  will  T  (1  Cor.  zU.  11.)  and  ao  have  prevented  the  as- 
asrtlon  of  a  right  on  their  part  to  elect— nuoh  leae  to  elect  to 
t9elmhe  paatonhip  1 

Luther  wai  a  brother,  and  one  not  meanly  gifted  for  terrice 
to  the  body  :— might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  Carlstadt 
calling  to  mind  Bomani  xiL  and  1  Cor.  zIt.  8, 81,  wonld  have 
welcomed  the  word  of  Lather  in  the  little  chorch  of  Orla- 
rnnnd— end  that  that  word  would  hare  been  Jait  tha  very 
correotive,  or  rather  eompUmvU  needed  by  the  peculiarity  of 
43arletadt*a  teaehina— for.  aa  M.  D>Aabigme  has  oboerved,  the 
turn  of  mind  of  each  had  its  valuo. 

Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  Great  Reformer  saying,  *'  The 
Xlectorand  the  Univenity  will  not  acknowledge  Carlttadt 
as  your  putor :"  and  the  church  of  Orlamand  tepl  jing.  '*  Pr« 
have  ehofen  him  -."—the  two  forma  of  disobedient  UwdUtig  of 
theteachtng  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  Christians  have  become 
ao  familiar— and  which,  in  their  want  of  faith,  almost  all  are 
helping  to  perpetuate. 

See  the  reflections  at  the  opening  of  the  Xlth  Book  of  this 
klatory.  The  heart  that  is  exercised  by  these  things  should 
consider  John  xiv.  10, 96 :  xtI.  7  ;  xvM.  91 ;  Acts  v.  8  }  Rom. 
^Iii.e$  I  Cor.  zi.  9t  xiv.  87}  Eph.  Iv.  10;  1  Th.  Iv.  18  ;  v. 
lI.sHeblii.  18.      '  '     "^  ' 

•Bpannaa.apanaan.    (L.  Opp.xix.  p.  184.) 

tSomussdudesMissbtauehshaJbaranoh.    (Ihld.p.M8.) 


AAitatioB  reigned  in  Orioaond.     Tlw 

people  insulted  Luther ;  and  some  even  called  after 
him—"  Begone  !  m  the  name  of  all  the  devils ;  and 
may  you  break  your  neck  before  you  are  out  of  oox 
tovm."*  Never  had  the  Reformer  had  to  ondeigo 
such  contemptuous  treatment.  ' 

He  repaired  thence  to  Kale,  the  pastor  of  which 
place  had  also  embraced  the  views  of  Carlstadt.  He 
received  to  preach  a  aermon  there ;  bat  on  entering 
the  pulpit,  he  found  the  broken  fragments  of  a  crucifix. 
At  first  his  emotion  overcame  htm;  but  recovering 
himself,  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  into  one  comer  of 
the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in  which  he  made 
no  aUttsion  to  the  circumstance.  *'I  determined,*' 
said  he,  speaking  of  it  in  after  life,  **  to  revenge  myself 
on  the  devil  by  this  contempt  for  JUin." 

The  nesier  the  Elector's  life  drew  to  a  close,  the 
more  did  he  appear  to  dread  lest  men  should  go  too 
far  in  the  work  of  Reformation.  He  iaeoed  orders  to 
deprive  Carlstadt  of  his  appointmenta,  and  banished 
him,  not  only  from  Orlamund,  but  from  the  states  of 
the  Electorate.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  CbuiTeh  of 
Orlamund  interceded  in  his  behalf->in  vain  did  they 
petition  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  amo0g 
them  as  a  private  citizen,  with  leave  occaaionallv  to 
preach — in  vain  did  they  represent  that  the  word  of 
God  was  dearer  to  diem  than  the  whole  world,  or  even 
a  thousand  worlds,  t  Frederic  was  deaf  to  their  en- 
treaties, and  he  even  went  the  length  of  refosinff  the 
unhappy  Carlstadt  the  funds  necessarily  requirsd  for 
his  journey.  Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  stern- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Prince;  it  was  foreign  to  hb 
disposition — and  this  he  afterward  proved.  Sat  Carl- 
stadt looked  at  him  as  the  author  of  his  disgrace,  and 
filled  Germany  with  his  complainta  and  lamenutions. 
He  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  friends  at  Orlamund. 
The  bells  were  tolled,  end  the  letter  read  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sorrowing  ChuTch.t  It  waa  signed— 
**  Andrew  Bodenstein,  expelled  by  Luther,  unconvict- 
ed, and  without  even  a  hearing." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  pain  at  contemplating 
these  two  men,  once  friends,  and  both  worthy  of  oor 
esteem,  thus  angrilv  opposed.  Sadness  took  posses- 
sion of  the  souls  of  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation. 
What  would  be  the  end  of  it,  when  thoa  its  bravest 
defenders  turned  one  sffainst  another  1  Luther  coold 
discern  these  fears,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  them. 
*'  Let  us  contend,"  said  he,  *'  as  those  who  fight  for 
another.  It  is  God's  cause :(  the  care  of  it  Mlongs 
to  God — the  work,  the  victory,  and  the  glory,  all  are 
His.  He  will  fight  for  it,  and  prevail,  tbouffh  we 
should  stand  still.  Whatever  He  decrees  should  fall, 
let  it  fall — whatever  He  wills  should  stand,  let  that 
stand.  It  is  no  cause  of  our  own  that  is  at  atake ;  and 
we  seek  not  our  own  fflory." 

Carlstadt  sought  refuge  at  Strasbuig,  where  he  pub- 
lished several  writings.  '*  He  was  well  acquainted," 
says  Doctor  Scheor,  "  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew ;"  and  Luther  acknowledged  him  to  be  his  sn- 
perior  in  learning.  Endowed  with  great  powers  of 
mind,  he  sacrificed  to  his  convictions  fame,  statioa, 
country,  and  even  his  bread.  At  a  later  period  of  hia 
life  he  visited  Switzerland.  There,  it  might  seem,  he 
ought  to  have  commenced  his  teaching.  The  inde- 
pendence of  his  spirit  needed  the  free  air  breathed  by 


•  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  living  historians  of  C 
ny  add.  that  Lather  was  pelted  by  the  inhabitants :  tmt  L« 
ther  tells  us  the  contrary :— "  Daas  ioh  nit  mit  fltsman  end 
Dreck  aoagewocffen  ward.-*    iL.  Epp.  ii.  p.  878.) 

IHoher  als  taosend  Welten .    (Beck .  p.  638.) 
QaM  pablice  voeatis  per  campanaa  leotw  sent  OBBllmi 
simiiiAenUbus.    <L.  Epp.  U.  6S8.) 

\  Cnosa  Dei  est,  cvra  Dei  est,  opus  Dei  est,  victoria  Dei  est, 
gloria  Dai  est    (L.  Xpp.  ii.  p.  M6.) 
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<h»  (EeolMnptdlnaM  md  Zwinglat.  Hit  imtiiKlioiM 
MOD  ftttnct«d  an  attention  nearly  equal  to  that  which 
bad  been  excited  by  the  earliest  thetea  pot  forth  bj 
liQther.  Switzerland  seemed  almost  gained  over  to 
bis  doctrine.  Bacsr  and  Capito  also  appeared  to  adopt 
bis  views. 

Then  it  was  that  Lather's  indignation  rose  to  iu 
height ;  and  he  pot  forth  one  of  the  most  powerful  but 
also  roost  outrageous  of  his  controrersial  writings— his 
book  "  AgmMi  the  Celestial  Proj^uu:* 

Thus  the  Reformation,  bunted  down  by  the  Pope, 
the  Smperor,  and  the  Princes,  began  to  tear  iU  own 
vitals.  It  seemed  to  be  sinking  under  accumulated 
ovils ;  and  sorely  it  would  have  Men  loet  if  it  had  been 
a  work  of  man.  Bot  soon  from  the  very  brink  of  ruin 
it  rose  sffsin  in  renewed  energy. 

The  Catholic  Lesffue  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  persecu- 
iions  that  followed  close  upon  it,  created  a  powerful 
popular  re-action.  The  Germans  were  not  disposed 
U>  surrender  that  word  of  God  of  which  they  had  re- 
covered possession ;  and  when  orders  to  that^ffect 
came  to  them  from  Charles  V.,  though  backed  bf  papal 
bulls  and  the  iaggots  of  Ferdinand,  and  other  Catholic 
Princes,  they  returned  for  an  anawer,  **  We  will  not 
give  it  up." 

No  sooner  had  tbe  members  of  the  League  taken 
their  departure  from  Ratisbon,  when  the  deputies  of 
the  towns,  whose  bishops  had  taken  part  in  that  alli- 
ance, surprised  and  indignant,  assembled  at  Spires, 
and  passed  a  law,  that,  notwithstanding  the  episcopal 
prohibitions,  their  preachers  shoukl  colne  themselves 
to  ^e  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  only, 
•according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  propheu. 
They  proceeded  to  prepare  a  report,  couched  in  firm 
and  consistent  terms,  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly 
of  their  nation. 

The  Gmperor*s  letter,  dated  from  Burgos,  came  on- 
seasonably  to  disturb  their  plans.  Nevertheless,  to- 
ward the  close  of  that  year,  the  deputies  of  the  towns 
and  many  nobles  assembled  at  Uhn,  bound  themselves 
by  solemn  oaths  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

Thus  the  free  cities  opposed  to  the  camp»  that  had 
been  formed  by  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  and  the  bishops, 
another,  in  which  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
tbe  national  liberty  were  unfurled. 

While  the  cities  were  placing  themselves  in  tbe  van 
of  the  Reformation,  several  princes  were,  about  the 
same  time,  gained  over  to  its  ranks.  In  the  begin- 
oingof  June,  16S4,  Melanctbon  was  returning,  on  horse- 
back, from  a  visit  to  his  mother,  in  company  with 
Camerarios  and  some  other  friends,  when  approaching 
Frankfort,  he  met  a  brilliant  retinue ; — ^it  was  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who,  three  years  previously  ,-faad 
visited  Luther  at  Worms,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
the  games  of  Heidelberff,  where  most  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  were  expected  to  be  present. 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Philip  successively  in 
contact  wilb  the  two  leading  Reformers.  It  was 
known  that  the  celebrated  Doctor  was  gone  on  a  jour- 
ney  to  his  birth-place.  One  of  the  horsemen  who  ac- 
companied the  Landgrave  remarked — **  It  is  Melanc- 
tbon, I  think.'*  ImmedieteljT  the  young  Prince  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  coming  up  with  the  Doctor, 
enquired — **  Is  your  name  Philip  1"  **  It  is,"  replied 
be,  drawing  back  timidly,  and  proparinff  respectfully 
to  alight.*  '*  Keep  your  saddle,"  said  tbe  Prince, 
"turn  your  horse's  head,  and  come  stay  one  night 
with  me ;  there  are  some  things  I  want  to  speak  with 
yoo  about  Fear  nothing.*'  **  What  can  I  fear  from 
•  prince  like  yourself!"  rejoined  the  Doctor.    **  Ah, 

•  Hoaoris  esma  de  eqao  dssceasvnu.  (Csnsrarioi,  p. 
•4.) 


!"  said  the  Landgrave,  hogfaing,  '*  if  I  were  onl^ 

carry  you  ofi^  and  band  you  over  to  Camp«ffgio,  kto 
would  not  be  a  little  pleased,  I  suspect."  The  two 
Philips  rode  onward,  side  by  side — tbe  Prince  asking 
questions,  and  the  Doctor  anawering ;  and  the  Land- 
grave delighted  with  the  clear  and  impressive  views 
wat  were  opened  before  him.  At  length,  Melanctbon 
entrsatinff  him  to  permit  him  to  continue  his  journey, 
Philip  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  **  On  one  condi* 
tion,"  said  he,  '*  and  that  is,  that,  on  your  return  homo, 
you  should  treat  fully  the  questions  we  have  discussed,'*' 
and  send  me  your  thoughts  in  writing."  Melanctbon 
promised.  **  Go,  then,"  said  Philip,  **  and  pass  freely 
through  my  states." 

Melsnctbon  with  his  accustomed  talent  prepared  an 
Ahridgement  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of  CAmh«iM- 
ty  ,'t  and  this  tract,  remarkable  for  its  cMscisenesa 
and  force  of  argument,  made  a  decided  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  Landgrave.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  the  Heidelbexg  games,  this  Prince  issued  an 
edict,  in  which,  without  connecting  himself  with  tbe 
free  towns,  he  opposed  the  League  of  Ratisbon,  and 
directed  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  iU 
purity.  He  embracea  it  himself,  with  the  enem  that 
marked  his  character.  "  Rather,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  would  I  sacrifice  my  body,  my  life,  my  estates,  and 
my  subjects,  than  the  word  of  God  !"  A  Franciscan 
frisr,  named  Ferber,  perceiving  this  inclination  of  tke 
Prince  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  filled  with  reproaches  and  entreaties  to  continue 
faithful  to  Rome.  **  I  am  resolved,'*  answered  Philip, 
**  to  be  faithful  to  the  ancient  doctrine — ^but  as  I  find 
it  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures :"  and  he  proceeded  to 
prove,  with  much  clearness  of  statement,  that  man  is 
justified  by  faith  alone.  The  monk,  confounded,  made 
no  reply  .$  The  Landgrave  was  commonly  qioken  of  as 
**  the  disciple  of  Melanctbon."^ 

Other  Princes  followed  tbe  same  course.  The 
Elector  Palatine  refused  to  countenance  the  slightest 
persecution ;  the  Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  began  the  Reformation  in  his  do- 
minions ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  orders  that, 
throughout  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  every  one  should 
be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  as  his  con- 
science dictated. 

The  Reformatk>n  gained  a  victory  yet  more  import- 
ant. A  Prince,  whose  conversion  to  Gospel  truth 
involved  consequences  roost  momentous  to  our  own 
times,  now  evinced  a  disposition  to  withdraw  from 
Rome.  One  day,  toward  the  end  of  June,  shortly 
after  the  return  of  Melanctbon  to  Witiembeig,  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandenbu»t  ^od  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  entered  Luther's  apartment.  This 
chief  of  the  monastic  knights  of  Germany,  who  then 
governed  Prussia,  bad  repaired  to  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Empire  against  Poland. 
He  returned  broken  in  spirit.  On  one  hand,  Osiander's 
preaching,  and  the  reading  of  the  New  Teatament,  bad 
convinced  him  that  hia  monk's  vow  was  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God ;  on  the  other,  the  suppression  of 
the  national  government  in  Germany  had  deprived  him 
of  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  which  he  had 
come  to  solicit.  What  was  to  be  done  .....'  Tbe 
Saxon  councillor,  De  Planitx,  in  whose  company  ho 
had  left  Nuremberg,  proposed  to  him  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  Reformer.  *'  What  think  you,"  mid 
the  anxious  and  affitated  Prince  to  Luther,  **  of  the  rule 
of  our  order  1"    Luther  did  not  hesitate  ;  he  saw  that 

•  Ut  de  quBntioaibiu  qnsi  sndlistet  OBOVSii  aliqoiddiliMt 
terooiiMnptumcararet.    (Ibid.)  '^ 

!  Epitome  renovata  acclssissnew  doctrius. 
Seckendorf,  p.  788. 
Frine«p«  Ula discipulas  fUUppi f olt  aqaSbosdsa  i^fsl 
llatoi.    (Csmer.  p.  06.)        Digitized  by 
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m  course  of  condact  in  confotmity  with  the  Goepel  wee 
also,  the  only  means  of  saTioff  Pnissia.  "  Look  to 
God  for  assitance,"  said  he,  to  the  Grand  Master,  "  and 
leject  the  senseless  and  inconsistent  rule  of  your  order ; 
pat  an  end  to  your  detestable  hermaphrodite  principal- 
ity, neither  religious  nor  secular  ;*  away  with  "mere 
pretended  chastity,  and  seek  that  which  is  the  true. 
Take  a  wife — and  become  the  founder  of  a  legitimate 
empire,  in  place  of  that  anomalous  monster.  *'t  These 
words  set  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter a  state  of  things  which  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  in- 
distinctly. A  smile  lighted  up  his  countenance ;  but 
be  was  too  prudent  to  give  utterance  to  his  thougfats.t 
Melancthon,  who  was  present,  spoke  to  the  same  ef- 
fect as  Luther,  and  the  Prince  sot  out  to  return  to 
his  dominions,  leaving  the  Reformers  in  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  teed  which  they  had  sown  would 
sink  down  into  his  heart,  and  one  day  bring  forth 
fruit. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the 
Pope  had  opposed  the  national  assembly  at  Spires, 
fearing  lest  the  Word  of  God  should  win  over  all  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound.  It  was 
denied  a  hearing  in  a  hall  of  a  town  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate.  But  what  then  1 — it  burst  forth  and  spread 
throughout  the  provices,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, enligltening  the  Princes,  and  doTeloping  that  Di- 
Tine  power  of  which  neither  Bolls  nor  ordinances  can 
ever  divest  it. 

While  nations  and  their  mlers  were  thus  coming  to 
the  light,  the  Reformers  were  endeavouring  to  remould 
everything  by  the  infusion  of  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity.  Public  worship  first  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. The  moment,  anticipated  by  the  Reformer,  when 
letuming  from  the  Wartbursy  had  arrived :  *'  Now," 
■aid  he,  '*  that  hearts  have  been  fortified  by  Divine 
Grace,  we  must  put  away  those  things  which  defile 
iAm  Lord's  kiiiffdom,  and  attempt  to  do  something  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus."  He  required  that  the  commu- 
nion should  be  taken  under  both  kinds  ;  that  the  Sup- 
per should  be  cleared  of  everything  which  gave  to  it 
the  character  of  a  sacrifice  ;^  that  Christians  should 
never  assemble  themselves  together  without  having 
the  word  of  God  preached  to  tnem  ;||  that  the  flock, 
or  at  least  the  priests  and  students,  should  meet  every 
morning  at  four  or  five  o*clock,  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  every  evening  at  five  or  six  o'clock  to  read 
the  New  Testament ;  that  on  Sundays  the  whole  church 
•hould  meet  together,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  the  services  should  be  to  sound 
abroad  the  Word  of  God.f 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  especially 
called  forth  his  indignation.  In  it,  (to  quote  the  words 
of  Seckendorf,)  9,991  masses  were  annually  celebrated, 
and  35,570  lbs.  of  wax  annually  consumed.  Luther 
called  it  "  the  sacrilege  of  Tophet."  "  There  are," 
said  he,  "  only  three  or  four  lazy  monks  who  still  wor- 
ship this  shameful  Mammon ;  and  if  I  had  not  re- 
■trained  the  people,  this  abode  of  all  Saints,  or  rather 
of  all  Devils,  would  have  been  brought  down  with  a 
crash  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  heard." 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  church  that  the 
conflict  began.  It  resembled  those  ancient  sanctu- 
aries of  heathen  worship  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Germa- 

*  Ut  loco  ilUas  abominabUis  principatui,qiii  kemiaphrodita 
qaJdam .    (L.  Epp.  ii .  p  037.) 

t  Ut  contempts  iita  stulta  confosaque  regula,  uzorem  da- 
eeret'.    (Ibid.) 

t  Ilia  turn  arriiit,  sed  nihil  respondit.    (Ibid  J 

S  Weiae  chriitUche  Mease  su  halten.  L.  0pp.  (L.)  zxii. 
p.  SS3.) 

I  Dei  chriatliche  Oemeine  nlmmer  aoU  xuaammen  kommen, 
m  weide  denn  daaeUiet  Oottsa  Wort  geprediget  (L.  0pp. 
SSXil336.) 

TDaaa  das  Wort  iaaBcliwanfegelie.    (Ibid.) 


ny,  which  were  ordained  to  fall,  that  Christianity  might 
be  eaublished  in  their  place. 

Luther,  earnestly  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be 
abolished  in  this  cathedral,  sddressed  to  the  chapter,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1633,  a  requisition  lo  that  eflfect, 
following  it  up  by  a  second  letter  dated  the  11th  Jaly.*^ 
The  canons  having  pleaded  the  Elector's  orders — 
"  Whst,  in  this  case,  have  we  to  do  with  the  prince's 
orders f"  remarked  Luther:  '*be  is  but  a  eecnlar 
prince ;  his  business  is  to  bear  the  sword,  and  not  to 
intefere  in  the  ministry  of  the  GospeI."t  Luther  here 
clearly  marks  the  distinction  between  the  State  and 
the  Church.  •<  There  is,"  said  he  again,  "bot  one 
sacrifice  to  put  away  sins— Christ  who  has  offered 
himself  once  for  oU ;  and  we  are  partaker*  thereof, 
not  by  any  works  or  sacrifices  of  ours — but  solely 
through  belief  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  Elector,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  was  averse 
from  futher  change. 

But  entreaties  from  other  quarters  came  in  aid  af 
Lutlnr.  **  It  is  hiffh  time  to  set,"  wrote  the  eathedial 
provost,  Jonas,  to  the  Elector :  "  such  a  shining  foith 
of  (jospel  truth,  ss  that  which  we  have  at  this  boor, 
does  not  ordinarily  last  longer  than  a  sunbeam.  Lei 
us  then  lose  no  time."t 

This  letter  of  Jonas,  not  having  changed  the  Elec- 
tor's  views,  Luther  became  impatient ;  he  jodrnd  that 
the  time  had  come  to  strike  the  final  blow,  and  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  mensce  to  the  chapter.  **  I  b^  of 
you,  as  a  friend — I  desire  and  seriously  urge  it  upon 
you,  to  put  an  end  to  this  sectarian  worship.  If  yoa 
refuse  to  do  so,  you  shall,  God  helping,  receiva  the 

Jranishment  which  you  will  have  deserved.  I  say  thia 
or  your  guidance,  and  I  request  an  immediate  reply — 
yes,  or  no— before  Sunday  next,  in  order  that  I  may 
consider  what  I  have  to  do.  God  give  yon  gnce  to 
follow  His  light.  ^ 

Mabtik  Luthbs. 
"  Preacher  at  Wittembog.'* 
«  ThurtfUxy,  Dee.  Bth,  16M." 

At  this  juncture  the  rector,  two  burgomasters,  and 
ten  councillors,  waited  upon  the  Dean,  and  begged  him 
in  the  name  of  the  university,  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
commune  of  Wittemberg,  **  to  abolish  the  great  and 
horrible  impiety  committe<l  against  the  majeaty  of 
God,  in  the  celebration  of  mass." 

The  chapter  found  it  necessary  to  give  vray,  and 
declared  that,  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,^  thev 
acknowledged  the  abuses  which  had  been  denounced, 
and  published  a  new  order  of  service,  which  begmn  to 
be  observed  on  Christmas  Day,  1584. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where 
it  had  so  long  held  out  against  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  the  Reformers.  The  elector,  Frederic,  suffering 
from  gout,  and  drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  by 
any  efforts  of  his,  retard  this  greet  triumph  of  tfa^ 
Reformation.  He  saw  in  it  the  will  of  God,  and  salh> 
mitted  to  it.  The  cessation  of  Romish  observances, 
in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  hastened  their  abolition 
in  many  of  the  churches  of  Christendom.  In  all  qnar- 
ters  there  was  similar  resistance,  but  also  the  like  vic- 
tory. Vainly  did  priests,  and  even  princes,  in  many 
places,  try  to  oppose  obstacles ;  they  could  effect  no- 
thing. 

It  was  not  slone  in  public  worship  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  ordained  to  work  a  change.  Educatioa 
was  very  early  associated  with  the  Reformed  choreh ; 

«  L.  Epp.  11.  p.  S08.  and  854. 

f  Welcnem  gebtihrt  das  Schweid,  nlclit  das  Frediglaast  sa 


versorgen. 
\  Con>.  Bel 


(L.  Opp.xviU.p.407.) 
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mad  Umm  two  instiiationi,  in  their  power  to  regoDe- 
rete  mankiod,  were  alike  iDvigorated  by  its  iofluence. 
It  vvea  in  intimate  alliance  with  letters  that  the  Reform- 
ation bad  made  ita  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and,  in 
ihiB  boo^  of  ita  triumph,  it  did  not  foiget  ita  ally. 

Christianity  ia  not  a  mere  expansion  of  Jadaiam  ; 
its  great  end  ia  not  again  to  envelop  man,  aa  the  pa* 
pecy  seeks  to  do,  in  the  swaddlins-banda  of  outward 
ordinances,  and  man*s  teaching.  uhristiaDity  ia  a  new 
ereation ;  it  takea  possession  of  the  inward  man,  and 
transforms  him  in  the  innermost  principles  of  bis  na- 
ture ;  so  that  he  needeth  not  human  teaching,  but,  by 
God*s  help,  is  able  of  himself,  and  by  himself,  to  discern 
that  which  is  true,  and  to  do  that  which  is  riffbt."^ 

To  bring  man  to  that  maturity  which  Chriat  has 
parchased  for  him,  and  to  emancipate  him  from  the 
tutelage  in  which  Rome  bad  so  long  held  him  bound, 
the  Reformation  muat  needs  develop  the  whole  man  ; 
and,  while  by  the  Word  of  God  it  regenerated  hia 
heart  and  wilt,  it  enlightened  his  understanding  by  the 
atudy  of  aacred  and  profane  literature. 

Luther  understood  this ;  he  felt,  that  to  conaolidate 
the  Reformation,  he  muat  work  on  the  minda  of  the 
rising  generation,  remodel  the  schools,  and  propagate 
throughout  Christendom  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
a  deep  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life.  He  waa  especially 
impressed  with  this  conviction  at  this  perioa  of  his 
history,  and,  accordingly,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
counciUora  of  all  the  towns  in  Germany,  urjpftng  them 
to  found  Christian  schools.  "  Dear  sirs,**eaM  1m,  "  ao 
much  money  is  annually  expended  in  arquebuaes,  mak- 
ing roads,  and  constructing  dykes,  how  is  it  that  a  lit- 
tle is  not  expended  in  paying  one  or  two  schoolmas- 
ters to  instruct  our  poor  children  1  God  standa  at 
the  door,  and  knocks  ;  blessed  are  we  if  we  open  to 
Him !  Now-a-days  there  is  no  famine  of  God^a  word. 
My  dear  countrymen — buy,  buy,  while  the  market  is 
opened  before  your  dwellings.  The  Word  of  God  and 
liis  grace  resembles  a  shower  which  falls  and  passes 
ou.  It  fell  among  the  Jews  ;  but  it  paaaed  eway,  and 
now  they  have  it  no  longer.  Paul  bore  it  with  him  to 
Greece ;  but  there,  also,  it  is  passed,  and  Mahomet- 
anism  prevails  in  its  place.  It  came  to  Rome  and  the 
Latin  territories ;  but  from  thence  it  likewise  depart* 
ed,  and  now  Rome  baa  the  pope.f  O  !  Germane — 
think  not  that  you  will  never  have  that  Word  taken 
away  from  you.  The  little  value  you  pot  upon  it  will 
<:auae  it  to  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  be  who  would 
have  it,  must  lay  bold  upon,  and  keep  it. 

**  Let  our  youth  ,be  the  objects  of  your  care,*'  he 
o»ntinoed,  addressing  the  magistrates,  "  for  many  pa- 
rents are  like  the  ostrich,  their  bearu  are  hardened 
againat  their  young,  and,  satisfied  with  having  laid  the 
m,  they  give  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  it. 
The  proeperity  of  a  town  doea  not  consist  in  amaaaing 
wealth,  erecting  walls,  building  mansions,  and  the  poa- 
eession  of  arms.  If  attacked  by  a  party  of  madmen, 
ita  ruin  and  devastation  would  only  be  the  more  ter- 
rible. The  true  well-being  of  a  town,  its  security, 
its  strength,  is  to  number  within  it  many  learned,  ae- 
rioua,  kind,  and  well-educated  citizens.  And  who  is 
to  blame  that  there  are  found,  in  our  day,  so  few  of 
this  stamp,  but  you,  magistrates,  who  have  auffered  our 
youth  to  grow  up  like  the  neglected  growth  of  the  fo- 
rest V» 

Lnther  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  the 
study  of  literature  and  languages :  *<  We  are  asked," 
saya  he,  "  what  is  the  use  of  ieaming  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  when  wo  can  read  the  Bwle  in  German  1 


Bat  for  the  langoages,'*  he  replied,  **  weehonld  neTor 
have  received  the  Gospel  .  .  Languages  are  the  acab- 
bard  in  which  the  aword  of  the  Spirit*  is  found; 
they  are  the  casket  i|^ich  holds  the  jewels ;  they  are 
the  veaaela  which  contain  the  new  wine ;  they  are  the 
baskets  in  which  are  kept  the  loavea  and  fiahes  which 
are  to  feed  the  multitude.  If  we  cease  to  study  lan- 
guages, we  shall  not  onlv  lose  the  Gospel,  but  event* 
uall^  we  shall  be  unable  either  to  apeak  or  write  in 
Latm  or  in  German.  From  the  hour  we  throw  them 
aside,  Christianity  may  date  ita  decline,  even  to  falling 
again  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope.  But  now  that 
languages  are  once  more  held  in  eatimation,  they  dif- 
fuae  auch  light  that  all  mankind  are  aatonished — and 
that  every  one  may  aee  that  the  Goepel  we  preach  ia 
almost  aa  pure  aa  that  of  the  apoatlea  themselves. 
The  holy  fathera  of  other  daya,  made  many  misukea 
by  reaaon  of  their  ignonnce  of  langoagea ;  in  our 
time,  some,  like  the  Vaudoia  of  Piedmont,  do  not  at* 
tach  value  to  the  atudy  of  them ;  but  though  their  doc 


trine  may  be  sound,  they  often  fail  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  sacred  text;  they  are  without  a  aafegoard 
against  error,  and  I  much  fear  that  their  faith  wm  not 
continue  pure.f    If  a  knowledge  of  languagea  had  not 

fiven  me  the  certainty  of  the  true  sense  of  the  Word, 
might  have  have  been  a  piooa  monk,  quietly  preach- 
ing the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister ;  but  I 
should  have  left  pope,  aophists,  and  their  anti-Chriatian 
power,  in  the  ascendant. "t 

But  Luther's  attention  was  not  limited  to  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics ;  he  was  desirous  that  learning 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  church  alone  ;  and 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  laity,  who  had,  hitherto, 
been  debarred  from  iL  He  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  librariea,  not  limited  merely  to  works  and 
commentariea  of  scholaatic  divinea,  and  fathera  of  the 
church,  but  furaiahed  with  the  productiona  of  oratoia 
and  poets,  even  though  heathens,  aa  also  with  books 
of  literature,  law,  medicine,  and  hiatorv.  "  Such  writ- 
ings," said  he,  **  are  of  use  to  make  known  the  won- 
derful worka  of  God." 

This  effort  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  important 
the  Reformation  produced.  It  wreated  learning  from 
the  handa  of  the  prieaia,  who  had  monopoliaed  it,  like 
those  of  Egypt  in  ancient  times-^nd  rendered  it  ac- 
cessible to  all.  From  this  impulse,  derived  from  the 
Reformation,  aome  of  tb%  greatest  developments  of 
later  agea  have  proceeded.  Xiterary  men,  and  achi^ 
Ian  of  the  laity,  who,  now-a-days,  decry  the  Reforma- 
tion, forget  that  they  are  themaelves  its  offiipring ;  and 
that,  but  for  ita  influence,  they  would  at  this  boor  be 
like  half-educated  children,  aobject  to  the  tyrannical 
authority  of  the  cleigy.  The  Reformation  recognised 
the  intimate  connection  of  all  branchea  of  learning,  re- 
ceiving all  to  learn,  and  opening  all  the  avenoea  to 
learning.  "They  who  despise  general  literature," 
said  Melancthon,  *'  make  no  more  account  of  aacred 
theology  ;  their  affected  contempt  ia  but  a  pretext  to 
conceal  their  indolence."^ 

The  Reformation  not  only  communicated  a  mighty 
impulse  to  literature,  but  aerved  to  elevate  the  arts, 
although  ProtesUntism  haa  often  been  reproached  aa 
their  enemy.  Many  Proteatanta  have  willingly  taken 
op  and  borne  this  reproach.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  or  not  the  Reformation  ought  to  glory  in  it ; 
but  will  merely  remaric,  tuat  imperii"'  r^nxj  doea  not 

*Di«8pracheBiiad  die_8cheide,  daiinnen  dies  Masser  dss 
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cdofirm  the  pramifles  on  whicb  the  cburge  rests.  Let  Ro- 
nen  Oatholicism  pride  itself  on  being  more  favorable 
than  Protestantism  to  the  arts.  Be  it  so  :  Paganism 
was  eren  more  so ;  while  Protestantism  hath  somewhat 
else  to  ^lorj  in.  There  are  some  religions  in  which  the 
disposiuon  in  man  to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  a  place 
assigned  to  it  above  that  given  to  his  moral  nayire. 
Christianity  is  distinguished  from  these  bj  the  fact  that 
die  moral  element  is  its  essence.  Christian  principle 
manifests  itself,  not  in  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
bat  in  the  fruits  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  sect  that 
Inrgills  this  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  morals,  forfeits 
its  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian.  Rome  has  not  en- 
tirely renounced  this  essential  characteristic,  but  Pro- 
testantism cherishes  it  in  far  greater  puritv.  It  takes 
pleasure  in  deep  acquaintance  with  morals,  discrimi- 
nating religious  actions,  not  by  their  outward  appear- 
ance and  eflfect  upon  the  imagination,  but  according  to 
their  inherent  worth,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  con- 
science ;  so  that,  if  the  papacy  is  strongly  marked  as 
an  esthetic  system,  as  nas  been  proved  b^  an  able 
writer,"  Protestantism  is  equally  characterised  as  a 
moral  system. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  while  primarily  ap- 
Maling  to  the  moral  sense,  addressed  the  whole  man. 
We  have  seen  how  it  spoke  to  his  understanding,  and 
what  it  did  for  literature ;  it  spoke  also  to  his  sensibi- 
lity and  imagination,  and  thereby  contributed  to,  the 
development  of  the  arte.  The  church  was  no  longer 
composed  ezchisively  of  priests  and  friars  ;  it  was  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful.  All  were  to  take  part  in  the 
worship,  and  congregational  singing  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  priest's  chanting.  Luther,  in  translating 
the  Psalms,  had  in  view  their  adaptotion  to  be  sung  in 
churches.  Thus  a  taate  for  music  was  disseminated 
throiufaottt  the  nation. 

**  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther,  "  it  is  to  music 
toat  I  give  the  hiffhest  place  and  the  greatest  honour.t 
A  schoolmaster,"*  he  added,  «  ought  to  know  how  to 
sing ;  without  this  qualification  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him." 

One  day,  when  some  fine  music  was  performing,  he 
exclaimed,  in  transport,  "  If  our  Lord  God  has  shed 
Ibrth  such  wondrous  gifls  on  this  earth,  which  is  no 
better  than  a  dark  nook,  what  may  we  not  expect  in 


theme  of  their  songs ;  and  the  impulse  communicated 
at  that  period  of  the  Reformation,  has  more  recently 
produced  those  noble  oratorios,  which  have  carried  the 
art  to  its  highest  point  of  attainment. 

Poeoy  puticipated  in  the  movement.  In  singing 
ihe  prsises  of  God,  Christians  were  not  willing  to  re- 
strict themselves  to  simple  renderings  of  ancient  hymns. 
The  souls  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  elevated 
by  hith  to  the  most  sublime  contemplations,  roused  to 
enthnsiasm  by  the  dangera  and  struggles  which  inces- 
santly threatened  the  infant  church,  inspired  by  the  po- 
etry of  the  Old,  and  the  hope  of  the  New  Testament, 
soon  began  to  pour  out  their  feelings  in  religious  songs, 
in  which  poetry  and  music  joined,  and  blended  their 
moet  heavenly  accents  ;  and  thus  were  hesrd  reviving 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  hymns  which,  in  the  first 
century,  soothed  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  In 
16Sd,  Luther,  as  we  have  already  said,  consecrated  it 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  martyra  of  Brussels ; 
others  of  the  children  of  the  Reformation  followed  his 
example.  Many  were  the  hymns  composed,  and  rapidly 
circulated  among  the  people,  and  greatly  did  they  con- 

•  CaialssnMn4,  Osnls  da  Chxlstisnlsme. 
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tribute  to  arouse  their  slumbering  minds.  It  wft«  in 
this  ssme  yesr  Hans  Sach  composed  the  NighlimgraU 
of  WUtemberg,  It  represented  the  teaching  that  had 
been  current  in  the  cnurch,  for  four  centuries,  mm  a 
moonlight  time  of  wsndering  in  the  deserts.  Bat  the 
nightingale  proclaimed  the  dawn,  and,  sosring  above 
the  morning  mist,  sang  the  pruse  of  the  dsy. 

While  lytic  poesy  was  thus  deriving  from  the  Re- 
formation its  loftiest  inspiration,  sstirical  verses  end 
dramas,  from  the  pen  of  Hutten,  Momer,  and  Maanely 
were  attacking  the  most  flsgrant  corruptions. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  tEst  the  great  poeU  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  perhaps  of  Frsnce,  are  indebted 
for  the  highest  flights  of  their  muse. 

Painting  was,  of  all  the  arts,  the  least  afleeted  fav 
the  Reformation.  This,  nevertheless,  vras  renovateo^ 
and,  as  it  were,  hsllowed  by  thst  universal  movemeDt 
which  was  then  communicated  to  all  the  powers  o€ 
man.  The  mat  mpsto'  of  that  age,  Lucas  Gnnach^ 
settled  at  \^ttemberg,  and  became  the  psinter  of  tVie 
Reformation.  We  uve  seen  how  he  re^ireeenied  the 
points  of  contrast  between  Christ  and  anti-Chriat,  (the 
pope,)  and  was  thus  amonff  the  most  infloenttsl  instru- 
ments in  that  change  by  which  the  nation  vras  trans- 
formed. As  soon  as  he  had  received  new  convictaons» 
he  devoted  his  chastened  pencil  solely  to  pamtinga  in 
harmony  with  the  thoughts  of  a  Christian,  and  gave  to 
groups  of  children,  represented  as  blessed  liy  Uie  Sa- 
viour, that  pecuUsr  grace  with  which  he  had  ptenously 
invested  legendary  saints. 

Albert  Dufer  was  one  of  those  who  were  attncted 
by  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  from  that  time,  a  new  Im- 
pulse was  given  to  his  genius.  His  master-pieces  were 
produced  subsequently  to  conversion.  It  might  have 
been  discerned,  from  the  style  in  which  he  tfimcefor- 
ward  depicted  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  that  the 
Bible  had  been  restored  to  the  people,  and  that  the 
painter  derived  thence  a  depth,  power,  life,  and  diffnity^ 
which  ho  never  would  have  found  within  himeelT^ 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  of  all  the  «rts» 
Painting  is  that  one  whose  iofloence  upon  religion  is 
most  open  to  well  founded  and  strong  objection.  We 
see  it  continually  connected  with  grievous  immorality 
or  pernicious  error;  and  those  who  have  studied 
history,  or  visited  Italy,  will  look  for  nothing  in  thia  art 
of  benefit  to  human-kind.  Our  genoal  remark  holds 
good,  however,  notwithstanding  this  exception. 

Thus  everythinff  progressed,  arts,  literature,  purity 
of  worship— end  the  minds  of  prince  snd  people.  But 
this  glorious  harmonv,  which  the  Gospel,  in  its  revival, 
everywhere  produced,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  distarhK 
ed.  The  melody  of  the  Wittemberg  Nightingale  was 
to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  howling  of  the  tempest* 
and  the  roaring  or  lions.  In  a  moment  a  cloud  over- 
spread Germany,  and  a  brilliant  day  was  aucceeded 
by  a  night  of  profound  darkness. 

A  political  ferment,  very  different  from  that  which 
the  Gospel  brings  with  it,  bad  long  been  secretly  work- 
ing in  the  Empire.  Sinking  under  secular  and  cccle- 
sisstical  oppression,  and,  in  some  of  the  statea,  forming 
part  of  the  seigneurial  property,  and  liable  to  sale  wim 
it,  the  people  began  to  threaten  to  rise  in  insuirectioo» 
and  burst  their  fetters.  This  spirit  of  resistance  hid 
shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation,  by  various 
symptoms  ;  and  even  at  that  time  a  feeling  of  reiigion 
had  mingled  with  the  political  elements  ofreaistanee. 
It  was  impossible,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  keep 
aaunder  two  principles  so  iutimately  associated  with 
the  existence  of  nations.  In  Holland,  at  the  does  of 
the  preceding  centoiry,  the  peasantry  had  made  an  in- 
aurrection,  repreeenting  on  their  banneii  a  loaf  of  bntd 
and  a  cheese,  the  two  staple  articles  of  their  poflt 
»  Banks,  Dentsohs  Qsmhtohts,  ii  p.  Uf 
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w  coQBtry.  The  "  alliance  of  the  shoest**  tbowed  tUelf 
|l  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires,  in  1603 ;  and  in 
I  1518,  being  encouraged  by  the  priests,  it  was  re-acted 
I  at  Brisgau.  In  1614,  Wurtemburff  was  the  scene  of 
t  **  the  league  of  poor  Conrad,"  which  had  for  iU  object 
I  to  snsUin,  by  the  revolt,  "  the  right  of  God."  In  1516, 
Carintbia  and  Hungary  had  been  the  theatre  of  tenible 
\  commotions.  These  seditious  movements  had  been 
i  arrested  by  torrenU  of  blood  ;  but  no  relief  had  been 
{  afforded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform  was,  there- 
fore, not  less  evidently  needed  than  religious  reform. 
\;  In  this  the  people  were  right ;  but  it  most  be  admitted, 
i       that  they  were  not  ripe  for  its  enioyment. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  these 

(       popular  ferments  had  not  been  repeated  ;  men's  minds 

(       were  absorbed  with  other  thoughts.    Luther,  whose 

t       penetrating  eye  had  discerned  the  condition  of  people's 

minds,  had,  from  his  tower  in  the  Wartbnrg,  addressed 

to  them  some  serious  exhortations  of  a  nature  to  pacify 

their  agitated  feelings : — 

"  iMeUion,"  he  observed,  *'  never  obtains  for  us 
the  benefit  we  seek,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is 
rebellion  t  is  it  not  to  revenue  on^Ifl  The  devil 
tries  hard  to  stir  up  to  rebelhon  such  as  embrace  the 
Gospel,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  reproach ;  but 
the^who  have  rightly  received  the  truths  I  nave  preach- 
edywill  not^be  found  in  rebellion."'* 

The  aspect  of  things  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the 
popular  ferment  could  not  be  much  longer  restrained. 
The  government  which  Frederic  of  Saxony  had  taken 
pains  to  form,  and  which  possessed  the  nation's  confi- 
dence, was  broken  up.  The  Emperor,  whose  energy 
would  perhaps  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  influence 
of  the  national  administration,  was  absent ;  the  princes, 
whose  union  had  always  constituted  the  strength  of 
Crermany,  were  at  variance ;  and  the  new  manifestoes 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  against  Luther,  by  excluding  all 
hope  of  a  future  reconciliation,  deprived  the  Reformer 
of  much  of  the  moral  influence,  by  which,  in  1539,  he 
bad  succeeded  in  calming  the  tempest.  The  barrier, 
which  had  hitherto  with8to()d  the  torrent,  being  swept 
away,  its  fury  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

The  religious  movement  did  not  give  birth  to  the 
political  agitation  ;  but  in  some  quarters  it  was  drawn 
into,  and  went  along  with  its  swelling  tide.  We  might 
perhaps,  go  farther,  and  acknowledge  that  the  move- 
ment which  the  Reformation  communicated  to  the 
popular  mind,  added  strength  to  the  discontent  which 
was  everywhere  fermenting.  The  vehemence  of  Lu- 
ther's writings,  his  bold  words  and  actions,  and  the 
stem  truth  he  spake,  not  only  to  the  Pope  and  the 
prelates,  but  even  to  the  nobles,  must  needs  have  con- 
tributed to  inflame  minds  that  were  already  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement.  Thus  Erasmus  failed  not 
to  remind  him — "  We  are  now  gathering  the  fruits  of 
your  teaching."!  Moreover,  the  animating  troths  of 
the  Gospel,  now  fully  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  bo- 
soms, and  filled  them  with  hopeful  anticipations.  But 
there  were  many  unrenewed  hearts  which  were  not 
prepared  by  a  change  of  thought  for  the  faith  and  liberty 
of  a  Christian,  liiey  were  quite  willing  to  cast  oflf  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  but  they  had  no  desire  to  take  upon 
them  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Thus,  when  the  Princes 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  Rome  endeavoured,  in  their 
anger,  to  crush  the  Reformation,  those  who  were  really 
Christians  were  enabled  patiently  to  endure  those  cruel 
persecutions — while  the  majority  were  roused  to  re- 
sistance, and  broke  forth  in  tumults ;  and,  finding  their 
desires  opposed  in  one  direction,  they  sought  vent  for 

*  Lnthetii  treue  ErmshnuBg  an  sUe  CliTii^'^  lioh  vor 
AjgkahrmidEmpdniagsaMtsn.    (Opp.  zviiL  ^  9S8.) 
t  Hsbemus  frnctmn  toi  ipiKitQs.    (Krsm.  Hypsrasp.  B.  4) 


them  in  another.  "  Why  is  it,"  said  tlwy,  "  when  the 
Church  invites  all  men  to  a  glorious  liberty,  that  ser- 
vitude is  perpetuated  in  the  state  ?  When  the  Gospel 
inculcates  nothing  but  gentleness,  why  should  Govern- 
ments rule  only  by  force  1"  Unhappily,  at  the  very 
period  when  a  reformation  of  religion  was  hailed  witb 
joy,  alike  by  nobles  and  people,  a  political  reformation, 
on  the  contrary,  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nation.  And  while  the  former  had  the 
Gospel  for  its  rule  and  basis,  the  latter  had  ere  long* 
no  principles  or  motives  but  violence  snd  insubjection. 
Hence — ^while  the  one  was  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  the  other  rapidly  overpassed  all  bounds— like  m 
impetuous  torrent  bursting  its  banks.  But  to  deny 
that  the  Reformation  exerted  an  indirect  influence  on 
the  commotions  which  then  disturbed  the  Empire, 
would  subject  the  historian  to  the  charge  of  partiality. 
A  fire  had  been  lighted  up  in  Germany  by  religioua 
discussions,  from  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  but 
that  aome  sparks  should  escape  which  were  likely  to 
inflame  the  popular  minds. 

The  pretensions  of  a  handful  of  fanatics  to  Divine 
inspiration  added  to  the  danger.  While  the  Reforma- 
tion constantly  appealed  from  the  authority  claimed  br 
the  Church  to  the  real  authority  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
those  enthustaste  rejected,  npt  only  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  but  that  of  Scripture  also ;  they  began  to  mak 
only  of  an  inward  Word — an  internsl  revelation  from 
God ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  natural  corruption  of  their 
hearts,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  intoxication 
of  spiritual  pride,  and  imagined  themselves  to  be 
saints. 

"  The  Sacred  Writings,"  said  Luther, "  were  treated 
by  them  as  a  dead  letter,  and  their  cry  was,  '  the  Spirit ! 
the  Spirit !'  But  assuredly,  I,  for  one,  will  not  follow 
wither  their  spirit  is  leading  them !  May  God,  in  Hie 
mercy,  preserve  me  from  a  Church  in  which  there  are 
only  such  saints.*^  I  wish  to  be  in  fellowship  with  the 
humble,  the  weak,  the  sick,  who  know  and  feel  their 
sin,  and  sigh  and  cry  continually  to  God  from  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts  to  obtain  comfort  and  deliverance.'' 
These  words  of  Luther  have  a  depth  of  meaning,  and 
indicate  the  change  which  his  views  were  undergoing 
aa  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  show  how  opposed  the  religious  principles  of  the 
rebels  were  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  most  noted  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomav 
Nfunzer;  he  was  not  without  talent;  had  read  his 
Bible,  was  of  a  zealous  temperament,  and  might  have 
done  good,  if  he  had  been  able  to  gather  up  his  agi- 
tated thoughts,  and  attain  to  settled  peace  of  consci- 
ence. But  with  little  knowledge  of^  his  own  heart, 
and  wanting  in  true  humility,  he  was  taken  up  with 
the  desire  of  reforming  the  world,  and,  like  the  gene- 
rality of  enthusiasts,  forgot  that  it  was  with  himself, 
he  SDonld  begin.  Certain  mystical  writings,  which  he 
had  read  in  his  youth,  had  given  a  false  direction  to  his 
thoughts.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at 
Zwickau  ;  quitted  Wittemberg  on  Luther's  return  thi- 
ther— not  satisfied  to  hold  a  secondary  place  in  the 
general  esteem,  and  became  pastor  of  the  small  town 
of  Alstadt,  in  Thuringia.  Here  he  could  not  long  re- 
main quiet,  but  publicly  charged  the  Reformers  with 
establishing,  by  their  adherence  to  the  written  Word,  a 
species  of  Poperv,  and  with  forming  churches  which 
were  not  pore  and  holy. 

**  Luther,"  said  he,  **  has  liberated  men*s  consciences 
from  the  Papal  yoke ;  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal 

*  Dsr  tmrmherai^  Ck>tt  bshiite  mfcli  Ja  f&r  ^r  eluistUohsn 
Ktocke.  daren  eitel  heilige  ilnd.  (Upon  Jsaa  i.  %  h  Op^ 
(W.)?g.p.Mfl9.) 
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Ubtrty,  ani  kM  not  led  them  fonvud  in  apiht  toward 
God.'»^ 

He  cooflidered  himself  as  called  of  God  to  reaiedy 
this  great  evil.  The  revelatioos  of  the  Spiril,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  the  means  by  which  the  Reformaiion 
he  was  charged  with  should  be  effected.  **  He  who 
hath  the  Spirit,  said  he,  "  hath  trae  faith,  although  he 
should  ne?er  once  in  all  his  life  see  the  Holy  Scriutnres. 
The  heathen  and  the  Turks  are  better  preparea  to  re- 
ceive the  Spirit  than  many  of  those  Christians  who  call 
m$  enthasiasis."  This  remark  was  directed  against 
Lather.  "  In  order  to  receive  the  Spirit,"  continued 
be,  "  we  most  mortify  the  flesh — ^wear  sackcloth— ne- 

?^Iect  the  body — be  of  a  sad  countenance— keep  ai- 
encet— forsake  the  haunts  of  men — and  implore  God 
to  vouchsafe  to  us  an  aseorance  of  His  favour.  Then 
it  is  that  God  will  come  unto  ns,  and  Ulk  with  as,  as 
he  did  of  old  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  If  He 
were  not  to  do  so,  he  would  not  deserve  our  regard. t 
I  have  received  from  God  the  commission  to  gather 
together  His  elect  in  a  holy  and  eternal  union.'* 

The  ajgiution  and  ferment  which  were  working  in 
men's  minds  were  not  a  little  favourable  to  the  spread 
of  these  enthusiastic  ideas.  Men  love  the  marvellous 
and  whatever  flatters  their  pride.  Munzer  having  in- 
oculated,  with  his  owa  views,  a  portion  of  hia  £>ck, 
abolished  the  practice  of  chaonting,  and  all  the  other 
ceremonies  annexed  to  public  worship.  He  ma intained 
that  to  obey  princes  *'  devoid  of  understanding,"  was 
to  serve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  God  and  Belial ; 
and  then  setting  off  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners  to 
a  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alstadi,  to  which  pil- 
grims were  accustomed  to  resort  from  all  quarters,  he 
totally  demolished  it.  After  this  exploit,  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  Germauy,  and  came  as  far  as  Switzerland,  every- 
where carrying  with  him,  and  communicating  to  all 
who  gave  ear  to  him,  the  project  of  a  general  revolu- 
tion. Wherever  he  went  he  found  men's  minds  pre- 
pared. His  words  were  like  ffonpowder  cast  upon 
Doming  coals,  and  a  violent  explosion  quickly  ensued. 
Luther,  who  had  rejected  the  warlike  enterprises  of 
Sickingen,^  could  not  be  led  awav  by  the  tumultuous 
movemenu  of  the  peasantry.  Happily  for  social  or- 
der, the  Gospel  kept  him  from  falling  into  this  error ;  for 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences,  had  he  caat 
his  extensive  influence  into  the  scale  ?  ...  He  reso- 
lotely  maintained  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
secular  matters ;  constantly  affirming,  that  it  was  to 
immortal  souls  that  Christ  nave  liberty  by  His  word  ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  ne  impugned  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  he  on  the  other,  with  equal  courage, 
stood  up  for  the  power  of  rulers.  "A  Christian," 
said  he, "  ought  to  suffer  a  hundred  deaths,  rather  than 
be  mixed  up  in  the  least  degree  with  the  revolted  pea- 
eantry."  He  wrote  to  the  Elector—"  It  gives  me  in- 
describable aatisfaction  that  these  enthusiasts  them- 
eelves  boast,  to  all  who  will  give  ear  to  them,  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  us.  *  It  is,'  say  they,  *  the  Spirit 
which  impels  us ;'  to  which  I  reply,  •  that  it  must  be 
an  evil  spirit,  that  bears  no  other  fruits  than  the  pillage 
of  convents  and  churches ;'  the  greatest  robbers  on 
this  earth  might  easily  do  as  much  aa  that." 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  desired  for  others 
the  liberty  that  he  claimed  for  himself,  was  dissuading 

*  Fuhrcte  lie  niclit  waiter  in  Geist  ond  sn  Oott  (L.  Ovn. 
Jdx.  «4 )  *        ri 

tSaar  sehen,  den  Bait  nieht  abschneiden.  (L.  Ovp.  six. 
p.  »4  )  '^'^ 

t  The  ecproMion  ntad  by  Manser  is  low  and  irreverent : 
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the  Prince  from  leeorting  to  eeveie  meaemw.     *'  L«t 

them  preach  what  they  will,  and  ngainst  whom  they 
please,"  said  he,  "  for  it  ia  the  Word  of  God  alono 
which  must  go  forth  and  give  them  battle.  If  tho 
spirit  in  them  be  the  trae  Spirit,  any  severity  of  ours 
will  be  unavailing ;  but  if  our  Spirit  be  the  trae,  He 
will  not  fear  their  violence  !  Let  us  leave  the  Spirits 
to  atroggle  and  contend.*  A  few,  perhape,  may  be  se- 
duced. In  every  battle  there  are  some  wounded  ;  bat 
be  who  ia  faithful  in  the  fight  shall  receive  the  crown. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  have  recourse  to  the  sword,  let 
your  Highness  prohibit  it,  and  command  them  to  quit 
your  dominions." 

The  insurrection  commenced  in  the  districts  of  the 
Black  Forest,  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  a  coun- 
try that  had  been  often  the  theatre  of  popular  commo- 
tiona.  On  the  19th  July,  1524,  the  Thuigovian  pea- 
aantry  rose  againat  the  Abbot  of  Reichenean,  who  had 
refused  to  appoint  over  them  an  evangelical  preacher. 
Shortly  after  thia,  several  thoosanda  of  them  collected 
round  the  email  town  of  Tenger — their  object  Wing 
to  liberate  an  eccleaiaatic  who  waa  there  impfisoned. 
The  insurrection»apread,  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
from  Soabia  as  far  as  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Franco- 
nia,  Thoringia,  and  Saxony.  In  January,  15S5,  all 
these  countries  were  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection. 

Toward  the  close  of  that  month,  the  peasantrT^nt 
forth  a  declaration  in  twelve  articles,  wherein  they 
claimed  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  paators,  ths 
abolition  of  email  tithes,  servitude,  and  the  taxes  on  in- 
heritance ;  the  right  «o  hunt,  fish,  cot  wood,  dec.  Each 
demand  waa  bacaed  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible  :  aol 
they  concluded  with  the  words — "  If  we  are  wrong, 
let  Luther  set  us  right  by  the  Scriptures." 

They  requested  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  dirinee 
of  Wittemberg.  Melancthon  and  Luther  each  gave 
hia  judgment  aeparately ;  and  the  decision  of  each  re- 
minda  us  of  the  difference  that  marked  their  characters. 
Melancthon,  who  regarded  any  disturbance  as  a  seri- 
ous crime,  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  habitoal  mild- 
ness, and  aeemed  to  laboQr«to  expresa  the  strength  of 
his  indignation.  Accord  ins  to  him,  the  peaaantry  were 
public  criminals,  on  whom  he  invoked  all  Uw»--divine 
and  human.  If  amicable  comfnunicatione  ehoold  fail 
of  effect,  he  would  have  the  magistrates  to  pursue  them, 
aa  they  would  robbera  and  assi^ssins.  **  Nevenheiess," 
adds  he— (and  aome  one  feature,  at  least,  we  need  to 
find,  that  ahall  remind  us  of  Melancthon) — "  think  of 
the  orphans  before  you  have  recoorae  to  capital  punish- 
ment !" 

Luther  took  the  same  view  of  the  revolt  aa  Melanc- 
thon, but  he  had  a  heart  which  deeply  felt  for  the  mi- 
series of  the  people.  He  manifested,  on  thia  occasion, 
a  noble  impartiality,  and  frankly  spoke  truth  to  both 
partiea.  He  first  addreaaed  the  princea — and  more 
particularly  the  bishops : — 

**  It  is  you,"  said  he,  **  who  have  caused  the  revolt , 
it  is  your  declamations  against  the  Gospel,  it  is  voor 
guilty  oppression  of  the  poor  of  the  flock — ^which  have 
driven  the  people  to  despair.  My  dear  Lorda,  it  ia  not 
the  peasants  who  have  risen  against  you — it  is  GoH 
Himself  who  is  opposing  vour  madness. f  The  pea- 
sants are  but  instruments  He  is  employing  to  hunnble 
you.  Think  not  you  can  escape  the  punishment  re- 
served for  you.  £ven  though  you  should  succeed  in 
exterminating  all  the  peasantry,  God  could  from  these 
stonee  raise  up  others  to  chastise  your  pride.  If  I 
were  bent  on  avenging  my  own  wrongs,  I  might  langh 
in  my  sleeve — and  quietly  look  on,  while  the  peaaantiy 
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LUTHER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  REVOLT— LtJTHER  TO  THE  PEASANTRY. 
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__  J  aeUog— :or  even  inflame  their  nge — bat  the  Lord 
keep  me  from  it !  .  My  dear  Lords,  for  the  love  of  God ! 
celm  your  irritation  ;  grant  reasonable  conditions  to 
tbcae  poor  people,  as  phrenzied  and  misled  persons ; 
appease  these  commotions  by  gentle  methods,  lest  they 
give  girth  to  a  conflagration  which  shall  set  all  Ger- 
many in  a  flame.  Some  of  their  twelve  articles  con- 
tain joat  and  reasonable  demands.** 

Such  an  exordium  was  calculated  to  ^ain  for  Luther 
the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  mduce  them  lo 
listen  to  the  truths  which  he  was  about  to  press  upon 
them.  After  admitting  that  some  of  their  demands 
were  founded  in  justice,  ho  declared  that  rebellion  was 
the  act  of  heathena:  that  Christians  were  called  to 
enfler,  not  to  fight :  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  re- 
Tolt  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  but  contrary  to  the 
▼eiy  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  consiaer  them 
•s  worse  enemies  than  the  Pope.  "  The  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,"  continued  he,  **  combined  against  me ; 
bat  the  more  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  stormed,  the 
more  did  the  Gospel  make  iu  way.  Why  was  this  1 
Becauae  1  neither  look  up  the  sword,  nor  called  for 
vengeance,  nor  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  revolt ;  I 
committed  all  ^  God—«nd  waited  for  Him  to  inter- 
pose by  His  mighty  power.  The  Christian  conflict  is 
■ot  to  be  carried  on  by  sword  or  arquebuss,  but  by 
endurance  uid  ihe  cross.  Christ,  their  Captain,  would 
not  have  fap  aervants  amite  with  the  sword — he  was 
banged  upon  a  tree." 

But  in  yain  did  Luther  inculcate  these  Christian 
precepts.  The  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  in- 
flammatory harangues  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  were 
deaf  to  the  words  of  the  Reformer.  "  He  is  playing 
the  hypocrite,"  aaid  they,  '*  and  flaltors  the  nobles : 
he  has  himself  made  war  against  the  Pope,  and  yet 
•zpocta  that  wo  should  submit  to  our  oppressors." 

Instead  of  subsiding,  the  insurrection  grew  more 
formidable.  At  Woinsburg,  Count  Louis  of  Helfen- 
etein,  and  the  seventy  men  under  his  command,  were 
doomed  to  death.  A  body  of  peaaantry  drew  up  in 
close  ranks,  with  advanced  pikes,  while  others  drove 
the  Count  and  his  retainers  against  the  points  of  this 
limrest  of  weapons.*'  The  wife  of  the  ill-fated  Helfen- 
•tein,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Maximilian, 
holding  her  infant  in  her  arms,  implored  them,  on  bend- 
ed knees,  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  avert  thia  barbarous  murder.  A  lad 
who  bad  served  under  the  Count,  and  had  afterward 
joined  the  rebels,  gamboled  in  mockery  before  him,  and 
played  the  dead  march  upon  his  fife,  as  if  he  had  been 
leading  his  victims  in  a  dance.  All  perished ;  the  infant 
waa  wounded  in  ita  mother*s  arms,aud  she  herself  thrown 
upon  a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heilbronn. 

At  the  news  of  these  atrocities,  a  cry  of  horror  waa 
Qttered  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's 
feeling  heart  was  violently  agitated.  On  one  hand, 
the  peasantry,  ridiculing  his  counsel,  asserted  that  they 
had  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  impiously  perverted  the 
thieatenings  contained  in  the  Old  Tesument,  proclaim- 
ed an  equality  of  conditions,  and  a  community  of  goods, 
defended  their  cause  with  fire  and  sword,  and  rioted  in 
barbarous  executions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies 
«f  the  Reformation,  with  malicious  sneers,  enquired  if 
the  Reformer  did  not  know  that  it  was  easier  to  kindle 
m  fire  than  to  extinguish  it.  Indignant  at  these  exces- 
ees,  and  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might  check 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Luther  no  longer  hesitated ; 
he  laid  aside 'his  former  forbearance,  and  denounced 
the  rebels  with  all  the  energy  of  bis  character,  over- 
passing, perhaps,  the  just  bounds  within  which  he 
•bould  have  contained  himself. 
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"  The  peasantry,"  aaid  be,  **  are  guilty  of  three  hor- 
rible crimes  against  God  and  man  ;  and  thus  deserve 
both  the  death  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul.  In 
the  first  place,  they  rebel  against  their  rulers,  to  whom 
ibey  have  sworn  allegiance  ;  next,  they  rob  and  plun- 
der convents  and  castles ;  and,  to  crown  all,  they  cloak 
their  crimes  under  the  profession  of  the  Gospel !  If 
you  neglect  to  shoot  a  mad  dog,  yourself  and  all  your 
neighbours  will  perish.  He  who  dies  in  the  cause  of 
the  magistrates  will  be  a  true  martyr,  provided  he  fight 
with  a  good  conacieuce.**  « 

Luther  then  proceeds  to  comment  severely  upon  the 
guilty  violence  of  the  peasantry,  in  compelling  simple 
and  peaceable  men  to  join  their  ranks,  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  into  the  same  condemnation.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds :  "  On  this  account,  my  dear  Lords,  I  conjure 
you  to  interpose  for  the  deliverance  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple. I  say  to  him  who  can  bear  arma,  strike  and  kill 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  thou  canst  not  have  a  more  bleas- 
od  end ;  for  thou  meetcst  death  in  the  service  of  God,, 
and  lo  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell."*  ' 

Neither  gentle  nor  violent  measures  could  arrest  the 
popular  torrent.  The  church  bella  were  rung  no  long- 
er for  divine  worship.  Whenever  their  deep  and  pro- 
longed aounds  were  heard  in  country  places,  it  was 
known  aa  the  tocsin,  and  all  flew  to  arms. 

The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  had  enrolled  them- 
selves under  John  Moller,  of  Bulgenbach.  With  an 
imposing  aspect,  wrapped  iu  a  red  cloak,  and  wearing 
a  red  cap,  this  chief  daringly  proceeded  from  village  to 
village,  followed  by  his  peaaantry.  Behind  him,  on  a 
wagon,  decorated  with  oouffha  and  ribands,  was  ex- 
hibited a  tri-coloured  flag,  black,  red,  and  white — the 
standard  of  revolt.  A  herald,  similarlv  decorated,  read 
aloud  the  twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  to  join 
in  the  insurrection.  Whoever  refused  to  do  so,  was 
banished  from  the  community. 

Their  progress,  which  at  first  was  pacific,  became 
more  and  more  alarming.  "  We  must,"  they  exclaim- 
ed, **  compel  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  submit  to  our  con- 
ditions " — and  by  way  of  bringing  them  to  compliance 
they  proceeded  to  break  open  the  granaries,  empty  the 
cellars,  draw  the  fish-ponds,  demolish  the  castles  of  the 
nobles,  and  set  fire  to  the  convents.  Opposition  had  in- 
flamed to  frenzy  theae  misguided  men :  Equality  could 
00  longer  satisfy  them ;  they  thirsted  for  blood ;  and 
awore  to  make  every  man  who  wore  a  spur  bite  the  dust. 

At  the  approach  of  the  peasantry,  those  towns  which 
were  incapable  of  withstandipg  a  siege  opened  their 
gates,  and  made  common  cause  with  them.  In  every 
place  they  entered,  the  imagea  of  the  aaints  were  de- 
faced— the  crucifixes  broken  to  pieces — while  women, 
armed  with  weapons,  paased  through  the  streets  threat- 
ening the  lives  of  the  monks.  Beaten  and  repulsed 
in  one  place,  they  re-aasembled  in  another,  and  braved 
the  most  formidable  regular  troops. 

A  committee  chosen  by  the  peasants  stationed  them- 
selves at  Heilbron.  The  Counts  of  Lowenstein  were 
captured,  stript,  and  clothed  in  common  blouse,  a  white 
staff  was  placed  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  compel- 
led to  swear  adhesion  to  the  twelve  articles.  **  Broth- 
er George,  and  you,  brother  Albert,"  said  a  brazier  to 
the  Counta  of  Hobenlohe,  who  visited  their  camp, 
**  swear  to  us  to  act  the  part  of  brothers — for  yourselves 
are  now  peasants  and  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of 
ranks,  that  dream  of  democrats,  was  establiahed  iii  aris- 
tocratic Germany. 

Many  persons  of  the  apper  classes,  some  from  fear, 
and  some  from  motives  of  ambition,  joined  the  insur- 
rection. The  celebrated  Gotz,  of  Berlichingen«finding 
himself  unable  to  maintain  his  authority  over  his  vas- 
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Mil,  prepurod  to  saek  t  relbge  in  the  states  of  the 
Elector  of  Sftxony,  bat  his  wife,  who  was  then  in  child- 
bed, wishing  to  keep  him  at  home,  concealed  from  him 
the  Electors  letter.  Gotz,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  st  the  head  of  the  rebel 
Ibrces.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  peasants  entered 
WurtsbuTg,  where  they  were  received  with  acclama- 
tionv.  The  troops  of  the  princes  and  of  the  knights 
of  Saabia  and  Franconia,  who  were  stationed  in  that 
city,  evacnated  it,  and  withdrew  in  confusion  within 
the  citadel,  the  last  refuge  of  the  nobility. 

But  already  had  the  commotion  spread  to  other  parts 
of  Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Hesse, 
had  adopted  the  twelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threat- 
ened Biivaria,  Westphalia,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lor- 
laine.  The  Margrave  of  Baden,  having  scornfully  re- 
jected the  articles,  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
ilifht.  The  Coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to  them  with 
a  wash.  The  smaller  towns  submitted^  allegiuff  that 
they  nad  no  spears  to  resist  the  insurgents.  Mentz, 
Treves,  Frankfort,  obtained  the  immunities  on  which 
tbeyhad  insisted. 

Throuj|[hout  the  Empire,  a  wide-spreadinc  revolu- 
tion was  m  full  career.  The  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
privileges,  which  bore  so  heavily  on  the  peasantry,  were 
to  be  soppiessed  ;  church  property  was  to  be  diverted 
to  secular  uses,  to  mdemnify  the  chiefs,  and  meet  the 
ezigenciee  of  the  state ;  taxes  were  to»be  abolished, 
with  exception  of  a  tribute  payable  every  ten  years  ; 
the  power  of  the  Emperor,  as  recognised  by  the  New 
Testament,  was  to  be  maintained  supreme  ;  all  other 
reigning  princes  were  to  come  down  to  the  level  of 
citizens ;  sixty-four  free  courts  were  to  be  instituted, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  to  be  eligible  as  judges  ;  all  con- 
ditions were  to  return  to  their  primitive  positions  ;  the 
clergy  were  to  bo  restricted  to  the  pastorship  of  their 
several  churches ;  princes  and  nights  were  to  be  de- 
fenders of  the  weak ;  uniform  weights  and  measures 
were  to  be  introduced ;  and  one  com  to  be  struck,  and 
be  the  only  currency  of  the  whole  Empire. 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  were  recovering  from  their 
first  stupor,  and  George  Truchsess,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Imperial  forces,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake  of  Constance.  On  the  7th  of  May,  he  drove  back 
the  peasants  at  Boblingen,  and  directed  his  march  up- 
on the  town  of  Weinsber^,  where  the  unfortunate  Count 
of  Helfenstein  had  lost  hu  life.  He  set  fire  to  it,  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that  its  ruins 
should  be  left  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  treason  of 
its  inhabitants.  At  Furfield,  he  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and 
the  combined  army  advanced  upon  Franconia. 

The  Frauenberg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg,  had  held 
out  for  the  cause  of  the  nobles,  and  the  mam  army  of 
the  peasants  still  lay  before  its  walls.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Truchsess,  they  resolv- 
ed on  an  assault,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  tri-colour  flag 
was  unfurled,  and  the  peasants  rushed  to  the  assault 
with  frightful  shouts.  Sebastin  Rotenhan,  one  of  the 
staunchest  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  was  command- 
ant in  the  castle.  He  had  organized  the  means  of  de- 
fence on  an  efficient  footing,  and  when  he  harangued 
the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  attack,  they 
had  all  sworn  to  do  so,  raising  their  three  fingers  to 
wards  heaven.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The  reck- 
less and  despairing  efforts  of  the  peasants  were  answer- 
ed from  the  walls  of  the  fortress  by  petards  and  show- 
ers of  sulpher  and  boiling  pilch,  and  discharges  of  can- 
non. The  peasants,  thus  struck  by  their  unseen  ene- 
my from  behind  the  ramparts,  for  an  instant  faltered, 
bat  their  fury  rose  above  it  all.  Night  closed  in,  and 
thecottteststiUraged.  The  fortress,  lighted  up  by  a  thou- 


sand battle-fires,  seemed,  in  the  darkness  of  the  ii%li(» 
to  resemble  a  towerinff  giant  pouring  forth  flames,  and 
contending  in  the  midst  of  bursts  of  thunder  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Empire  from  the  savage  bravery  of  in- 
furisted  hotdes.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  peasants^ 
failing  in  all  their  efforts,  at  last  retreated. 

They  tried  to  open  negociations  with  the  gatrison, 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  Truchsess,  who  was  ap- 
proaching at  the  head  of  his  army,  on  the  other.  Bat 
negociation  was  not  their  forte.  Violence  and  con- 
quest offered  their  only  chance  of  safety.  After  some 
hesitation,  they  decided  to  advance  against  the  Impt^ 
rial  forces ;  but  the  cannon  and  charges  of  the  Impe- 
rial cavalry  made  fearful  havoc  in  tneir  ranks.  On 
reaching  Konigshofcn,  they  were  completely  routed. 
Then  it  yras  that  the  princes,  nobles,  and  bishops,  cruel- 
ly abusinff  their  victory,  gave  loose  to  unheard-of  crrni- 
ties.  Those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  hanged 
at  the  road-side.  The  bishop  of  Wurtzbuig,  who  hsd 
taken  flight,  returning  to  his  diocese,  passed  over  it, 
attended  by  executioners,  who  shed,  without  distinc- 
tion, the  blood  of  rebels,  and  of  such  as  were  Kvtng 
quietly  in  subjection  to  God*s  word.  (Aetz  de  Beiltcf 
ingen  was  sentenced  to  imprisonme^for  life.  Hie 
Margrave  Casimir  of  Anspach,  deprived  of  their  eight 
no  less  than  eighty  peasants,  who,  in  the  rebellioii,  Sad 
declared,  with  an  oath,  that  their  eyes  ^oid  never 
look  upon  that  prince,~casting  the  victRs  of  their 
cruelty  on  the  wide  world,  blind,  and  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand,  to  grope  their  way,  and  beg  their  bread. 
The  unfortunate  youth  who  had  played,  on  his  fife,  the 
death-march  of  Helfenstein,  was  chained  to  a  stake,  and 
a  fire  lig)ited  round  him,  the  knights  being  present,  and 
laughing  at  his  horrid  contortions. 

Everywhere  public  worship  was  restored,  under  ite 
ancient  forms.  In  the  most  flourishing  and  populoae 
disricts  of  the  Empire,  the  traveller  was  honor-stmck 
with  the  sight  of  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruins. 
Fifty  thousand  had  perished  ;  and  almost  everywhere 
the  people  lost  what  little  liberty  they  had  previouslvpos^ 
sesscd.  Such,  in  southern  Germany,  wad  the  oread- 
ful  result  of  the  Revolt. 

But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to.lhe  south  and  west 
of  Germany.  Munzer,  after  traversing  part  of  Swit* 
zeriand,  Alsace,  and  Suabia,  had  again  tamed  his  steps 
toward  Saxony.  Some  townsmen  of  Mulhausen,  m 
Thuringia,  invited  him  to  their  town,  and  elected  him 
as  their  pastor.  The  town-council  having  offered  re 
sistance,  Munzer  degraded  it, — appointing  another  ii> 
its  stead,  composed  of  his  own  friends,  and  presided 
over  by  himself.  Contemning  the  Christ  full  of  graee^ 
whom  Luther  preached,  and  resolved  on  recourse  to 
violent  means,  his  cry  was, — **  We  must  exterminate 
with  the  sword,  like  Joshua,  the  Canaanitish  nations.** 
He  set  on  foot  a  community  of  goods,'*  and  pillaged 
the  convents.  "  Munzer,*'  wrote  Luther  to  AmedorfiT, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1525,  "  Munzer  is  king  and  em* 
peror  of  Mulhausen,  and  no  longer  its  pastor."  The 
lower  classes  ceased  to  work.  If  any  one  wanted 
a  pitce  of  cloth,  or  a  supply  of  com,  he  ssked  his  richer 
neighbour :  if  the  latter  refused,  the  penalty  was  hang^ 
ing.  Mulhausen  being  s  free  town,  Munzer  exercised 
his  power,  unmolested,  for  nearly  a  year.  The  revolt 
of  Southern  Germanv  led  him  to  imagine  that  the  time 
was  come  to  extend  his  new  kingdom.  He  cast  some 
large  sues  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  and  exerted 
himself  to  raise  the  peasantry  and  miners  of  Msnsfelo*. 
"  When  will  you  shake  off  your  slumbers,**  said  be,  in 
a  fanatical  address  :  *' Arise,  and  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Ijord ! — The  time  has  come. — France,  Germany 
snd  Italy,  are  up  and  doing.  Forward,  Forward,  For 
ward  l^Dran,  JC^wi,  Dran  !    Heed  not  the  ciiee  e* 
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Hm  vtjgoOly.  They  will  weep  Uke  chiIdieo»— Vat  be 
|Ott  pitiless — Dran,  Drdn^  Dran  /—Fire  burne  ^^let 
your  swords  be  ever  iinged  with  blood  '^^-^Drwh  Drtoh 
Jhan  /—Work  while  it  is  day.''  The  letter  wes  eign- 
ed  **■  Manser,  God*s  servant  against  the  ungodly." 

The  country  people,  eager  /or  plunder,  flocked  in 
crowds  to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  district  of 
lUnsfeld,  Stolbeig,  Scbwanburgb,  Hease,  and  Bruns- 
wick, the  peasantiy  rose  en  masse.  The  convents  of 
Michelstein,  Ilsenburg,  Walkenried,  Rosslebeo,  and 
many  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Harts  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  plains  of  Thoringia,  were  plundered. 
At  Reinhardsbronn,  the  place  w£ch  Luther  had  once 
visited,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  landgraves  were  vio- 
lated, and  the  library  destroyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Wittemberg, 
some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt.  The  Doctoii,  who  had 
not  feared  Enperora  nor  Pope,  felt  themselves  tremble 
in  presence  of  a  madoian.  Curioeity  was  all  alive  to 
the  accounts  of  what  waa  going  on,  and  watched  every 
atep  in  the  progresa  of  the  insunection.  Melancthon 
wrote — "  We  are  hero  in  imminent  danger.  If  Mun- 
ser  be  successful,  it  is  all  over  with  ua ;  unices  Christ 
should  appear  for  our  deliverance.  Manser's  progress 
ismarked  by  more  than  Scythian  cruelty.f  Hia  tlveate 
are  more  dreadful  than  I  can  tell  you." 

The  pioua  elector  had  heaitated  long  what  steps  be 
should  take.  Miinser  had  exhorted  him,  as  well  as  the 
other  reigning  princes,  to  be  converted :  **  For,"  said 
he,  **  their  time  is  come :  and  he  had  aigned  his  letters 
— "  Munser,  armed  with  the  eword  of  Gideon."  It  was 
Frederic's  earneat  deaire  to  try  gentle  methods  for  re- 
cUiming  these  deluded  men.  Dangerously  ill,  he  had 
written,  on  the  14th  of  April,  to  his  brother  John— 
**  Possibly  more  than  one  cause  for  insurrection  has 
been  given  to  these  wretched  people.  Ofa^  in  manv 
waya  are  the  poor  oppressed  by  their  temporal,  aawell 
as  by  their  spiritual  rulers  !"  And  when  hia  council- 
lors adverted  to  the  humiliation,  confusions*  and  dan- 
gera  to  which  he  would  expose  himself  by  neglecting 
to  stifle  the  rebellion  in  its  in&ncy,  he  made  answer — 
"  In  my  time,  I  have  been  a  potent  elector  with  horses 
and  chariou  in  great  abundance,  if,  at  this  time,  God 
will  take  them  away,  I  will  go  on  foot."^ 

Philip,  the  young  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  waa  the  first 
of  the  reigning  princes  who  took  up  arms.  His  knights 
and  retainers  swore  to  live  or  die  with  him.  Havins 
put  the  aflfairs  of  his  states  in  order,  he  moved  towara 
Saxony.  On  their  side,  Duke  John,  the  elector's  bro- 
ther, Duke  George,  of  Saxony,  and  Duke  Henry,  of 
Brunswick,  advancing,  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Hessian  troopa.  Aa  the  combined  force  came  into 
eight,  the  peasants,  in  alarm,  took  their  atation  on  a 
hill,  and,  without  obsemng  any  discipline,  set  about 
oonatmcting  a  sort  of  rampart,  composed  of  their  wa- 
gons. Munser  bad  not  even  provided  powder  for  his 
mimensegons.  No  help  appearod — the  troopa  hemmed 
them  in,  and  a  panic  spread  through  the  rebel  host. 
The  princes,  through  motives  of  humanity,  proposed  to 
them  to  c^itolate — and  they  ahowed  signa  of  willing^ 
ness  to  do  so.  Then  it  was,  that  Munser  had  recourse 
to  the  most  powerful  lever  of  enthusiasm :  "  This  day," 
aaid  he,  '*  thia  day  we  shall  behold  the  mighty  arm  of 
Godt  and  destruction  shall  fall  upon  our  enemies !" 
Just  at  that  moment  a  rainbow  was  seen  in  the  clouds 
^and  the  fsnatic  multitude,  whose  standard  boro  the 
representation  of  a  rainbow,  beheld  in  it  a  euro  omen 
of  the  Divine  protection.    Munser  took  advantage  of 

•  Lassst  SMT  flekweidt  nieittkslt  werden  von  BloL  (L. 
Opp.adz.98e.) 

j  Monosnii  pkos  quasi  Bcythiesst  crodelitsteB  era  se  fert. 
(Coip,R«ti.p.74l.) 

I  SowsUserkiakaBftigaaCtassgehsn.  (SsqIl  p.  dSi^) 


it :  "  Never  fear,"  said  he  to  the  buighera  and  petsaal- 
ry ;  '*  I  will  recetye  all  their  balls  in  my  sUeve  ,"*  ual 
at  the  same  moment,  he  gave  direction  that  a  young 
gentleman,  Maternus  Greholfen,  an  envoy  from  the 
prittcee,  should  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  in  order  that 
the  rebels  might  thus  know  themselves  beyond  Ike 
hope  of  pardon. 

The  Landgrave  haraugoed  his  soldiere^*'*  I  well 
know,"  seid  he,  *'  that  we  princes  aro  often  to  blsme 
for  we  are  but  men  ;  but  it  is  God's  will  that  the  pow- 
ers that  be  should  be  respected.  Let  as  save  out 
wivea  and  children  from  the  fury  of  these  marderen. 
The  Lord  will  give  us  the  victoiy,  for  hath  He  not  eaid, 
*  He  that  resisteth  the  power,  reeisteth  the  oidinanee 
of  Oed.' "  Philip  then  gave  theaignal  for  the  attack. 
It  WW  the  16th  of  May,  16S5.  The  army  put  ileelf 
in  motion— *bot  the  crowd  of  peeaante  aUuMUng  atifl, 
struck  up  tbs  hymn,  *'Come,  Holy  Spirit  "—ezpeot> 
inff  heaven  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  But  the  u- 
tilTery  soon  opened  a  breach  in  thmr  nde  fortiflcation, 
and  scattered  confusion  and  death  in  their  midet.  On 
this,  their  fanaliciam  and  reeolotion  at  once  fonook 
them ;  a  panic  aptead  throonhout  their  host,  and  break- 
ing from  their  ranks  they  fled  in  the  ntmost  diaordes. 
Five  thooeend  wero  slain  in  the  pursuit.  After  the 
battle  the  princes  and  their  victortoua  troopa  entered 
Frankenhauaen.  A  aoldier,  who  had  mounted  to  the 
loft  of  the  heuge  in  which  he  waa  quartered,  peneived 
a  man  crouching  in  conceelment.t  '*  Who  aro  yon  P* 
demsnded  he ;  *'  aro  you  one  of  the  nbele  ?"— 4hen 
catching  aight  of  a  writing  ease,  he  opened  it,  and 
fonnd  tbenm  letters  addreeeed  to  Thomas  Munae^*^ 
"  le  that  your  namel"  inquired  the  trooper.-**'  No,** 
answered  the  aick  man«  But  the  eoldier,  uftteriuff 
draadful  threats,  Manser— For  he  it  was — confessed 
he  waa  the  man.  **  You  aro  m  prisoner,"  rojoined 
the  other.  Being  taken  beforo  Duke  George  and  the 
Landgrave,  Munser  pcoeisted  in  maintaimng  that  he 
was  juatified  in  chastising  the  nobles,  since  mey  wero 
oppoeen  of  the  goepel.  *'  Wretch !"  said  they,  »*  think 
of  those  whoee  death  thou  hael  ooeasiened."  But  he 
made  answer,  smiling  in  the  midet  of  his  anguish^ 
"  They  would  have  it  so."  He  took  the  aecmmettt 
under  one  kind,  and  waa  beheeded  on  the  same  day  ae 
his  lieutenant,  Pfeiffer.  Mulhuieen  waa  taken,  and 
the  peasant  kwded  with  chains. 

One  of  the  noblee,  who  had  romarfced  in  the  crowd 
of  prieenera  a  peesant  whoee  appearance  inteneted 
him,  drow  neer,  and  said—**  Well,  my  boy,  what  go- 
vernment ie  meet  to  your  mind— the  peaaant'a  or  tne 
prtnce'a  V*  The  poor  youth  aigfaing  deeply,  nplied— 
**  Ah,  my  dear  lord,  no  edge  of  sword  inflicte  such 
sufferti^  ae  the  rale  of  a  peasant  over  his  fellow."! 

What  remained  of  the  rebellion  waa  qoenched  in 
blood  :  Duke  George  was  partienlarly  infleirible.  In 
the  statee  of  the  elector,  thero  wen  neither  execntions 
nor  puniahments  ;^  God's  word,  proached  in  its  puriQr, 
had  been  proved  suflkient  to  control  the  tumnltaone 
peeeione  oif  the  people. 

In  troth,  Luther  bad,  from  ita  very  beginning,  wHIh 
stood  the  robellion :  which  to  him  appeared  the  fere- 
ranoer  of  final  judgmenta.  He  haa  apared  neither 
edvioe,  entreatiee,  nor  irony.  To  the  twelve  artielw 
which  the  robels  had  drawn  up  at  Erfurth,  he  had  sub- 
joined as  a  thirteenth :  **  //em,  the  following  article 
omitted  above.  .  From  this  day  forth  the  honourable 
council  shall  be  powerless — its  functions  shall  be  t^ 

*  Ihr  soUt  leben  dass  ich  alle  Buekwsteine  ia  Eimsl  lbs 
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^  Boriiing**— it  Bhtlt  ait  m  tn  idol  or  as  a  log — Uie 
commune  ahail  chew  its  meat  for  it,  and  it  ahall  go?em 
boand  band  and  foot.  From  thia  day,  the  wagon  ehatl 
goide  the  horses,  the  horses  shall  hold  the  reins,  and 
ftil  shall  go  on  prosperoasly,  in  conformity  with  the 
•glorioos  system  set  forth  in  the  foregoing -articles.'* 

Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  using  his  pen.  Jost 
when  the  confusion  was  at  its  height,  he  left  Wittem- 
-borg,  and  traveraed  some  of  the  districts  where  the 
i^ution  was  greatest.  He  preached,  be  laboured  to 
•often  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  being  strengthened 
from  above  in  his  work,  he  guided,  quieted,  and 
brought  back  into  their  accuatomed  channels,  the  im- 
petuoua  and  overflowing  torrents. 

The  reformed  teachera  everywhere  exerted  a  similar 
infloence.  At  Halle,  BrenU,  by  the  po.ver  of  the  di- 
vine promises,  revived  the  drooping  sprite  of  iu  inhab- 
iUnta,  and  four  thouaand  of  the  peaaanta  fled  before 
eiz  hundred  of  iu  cititens.*  At  Ichterhauaen,  where 
ft  body  of  peasanU  bad  met,  intending  to  demoliah 
certain  castles,  and  potting  their  owners  to  death, 
Frederic  Myeonioos  ventured  alone  among  them,  and 
•ueh  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  at  once 
ftbandoned  their  purpose  t 

Such  was  the  part  taken  by  the  reformers  and  the 
reformation  during  the  continuance  of  the  revolt.  They 
contended,  as  far  aa  they  were  enabled,  by  the  aword 
of  the  Word,  and  boldly  aaserted  the  frinciples  which 
alono  have  power  at  all  timea  to  preserve  order  and 
objection  amorfg  nations.  Hence  we  find  Luther  as* 
•orting.  that  if  the  wholeeome  influence  of  aoond  doc- 
trine had  not  withstood  the  madoeee  of  the  people,  the 
revolt  would  hsve  eitended  its  ravages  far  more  wide- 
ly, and  would  everywhere  have  overturned  both  church 
ftisMl  state.  Every  thing  inclines  us  to  believe  that 
this  melancholy  anticipation  would  have  been  realized. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reformers  stood  op  agsinst 
•edition,  thev  oeverihelees,  did  not  escape  without  bo- 
ing  wounded.  That  moral  agony  which  Lather  had 
fint  undergone  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth,  waa  perhape  at 
iu  height  after  the  revolt  of  the  peaaanu.  On  the 
•ide  of  the  princes  it  was  repeated,  and  in  many  quar- 
ters believed,  that  Lutber*s  teaching  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion ;  and,  ground  lees  as  was  the 
charge,  the  reformer  coald  not  but  feel  deeply  affected 
by  the  credit  atuched  to  it.  On  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple, Manser  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  sedition  repre- 
•ented  him  as  a  vile  hypocrite  and  flatterer  of  the 
great,!  and  their  calumnies  easily  obtained  belief. 
The  strength  with  which  Lather  had  declared  against 
the  rebels,  bad  given  offence  even  to  men  of  moderate 
opinions.  The  partisans  of  Rome  exulted  ;^  all  seem- 
ed against  him,  and  he  bore  the  indignation  of  that 
generation :  but  what  most  grieved  him  was,  that  the 
work  of  heaven  ehoald  be  thus  degraded  by  being 
classed  with  the  dreams  of  fanatics.  He  contemplated 
the  bitter  cup  presented  to  him,  and  foreseeing  thst 
ere  long  he  would  be  forsaken  bv  all,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Soon  shall  I  also  have  to  say,  *  All  ye  ahall  be  o8eod> 
cd  because  of  me  in  that  night !'  '* 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  bitter  experience,  his  faith 
was  onshaken.  **  He,**  said  be,  **  who  has  enabled 
me  to  tread  the  enemy  under  foot  when  he  came  against 
ne  aa  a  roaring  lion,  will  not  suffer  that  enemy  to  crush 
me,  now  that  be  approaches  with  the  treschorous  leer 
of  the  basilisk.!!     I  mourn  over  the  late  calamities. 

*  Eomm  aaimof  fraetoi  at  pertorbatoa  verbo  Del  ertxit. 
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Again  and  agam  have  I  asked  myself  wbether  it  might 
not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  Pspacy  to 
poreue  its  course  unmolested,  ittber  than  be  a  wit-> 
neaa  to  the  breaking  out  of  aocb  commotions.  Bot 
no— it  is  better  to  have  extricated  a  few  from  the  jawe 
of  the  devil,  than  that  all  ahould  be  left  under  his  mur- 
derous fanga."* 

At  thia  period  we  most  note  the  completion  of  that 
change  in  Luther*s  views  which  had  commenced  at  the 
time  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg,  A  principle  of 
internal  life  no  longer  satisfied  him ;  the  Church  and 
her  inatitulions  aaaumed  a  high  importance  in  hia  esti- 
mate. The  fearlessness  with  which  he  had  thrown 
down  all  that  atood  in  the  way  of  hia  reforms,  drew 
back  in  the  prospect  of  a  work  of  destmctton,  far  mon 
radical  and  sweeping:  he  felt  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving, ruling,  building  up — and  it  was  in  Uw  centre 
of  the  blood-watered  ruins  with  which  the  wsr  of  the 
pessanu  had  covered  Germany,  that  the  stnictare  of 
the  new  Church  rose  slowly  from  ito  foundations. 

The  troubles  we  have  been  narratiiw  left  a  deep  and 
enduring  impression  on  the  minds  ofthal  age.  Na- 
tions were  struck  with  consteraatien.  The  masses 
who  had  sought  in  the  Reformation  nothing  bot  politi- 
cal freedom,  withdrew  from  it  of  their  own  accord, 
when  they  saw  that  spiritual  liberty  was  the  onlj  liberty 
it  offered  Lntber*a  opposition  to  the  peasanto  mvolvcd 
the  renunciation  of  the  inconstent  favour  of  the  people. 
It  waa  not  long  before  a  aeeming  tranqaillity  was  re- 
stored, snd  the  silsnce  of  terrorf  succeeded  to  the  oat- 
breaka  of  enthoaiaam  and  aedition. 

Thus  the  populsr  paasions,  the  csnse  of  revolotioii, 
and  radical  equality,  were  qoelled  and  passed  away ; 
but  the  Reftmnation  did  not  peas  away.  The  two 
movemento,  by  many  confounded  with  each  other 
were  exhibited  in  the  distinctness  of  their  character 
by  the  diversity  of  their  resulta.  The  revolt  was  a 
thing  of  earthly  origin,  the  Reformation  was  from  above 
^aome  cannon  and  soldiers  suflSced  to  put  down  the 
former,  but  the  latter  never  ceased  to  grow  and 
strengthen,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated  assaalte  of  the  im- 
perial or  eccleaiaatical  powers. 

And  yet  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself  seemed 
likely  to  perish  in  the  gulf  in  which  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  lost.  A  melancholy  event  appeared 
likely  to  hasten  ito  ruin.  At  the  time  the  princee  were 
in  full  march  against  Monzer,  and  ten  days  before  the 
finsl  defeat  of  the  peasanto,  the  aged  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  man  whom  Ood  had  raised  op  to  defend  the 
Reformation  against  external  dai^ers,  deecendod  to 
the  tomb. 

His  strength  hsd  been  daily  declining ;  and  bis  feel- 
ing heart  was  wrung  by  atrocities  which  stained  the 
progress  of  the  war  of  the  peasanto.  «*OhP'  cried  be, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  **  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  I  would 
gladly  be  releaaod  from  this  life.  I  eee  nothing  left, 
neither  love,  truth,  or  faith,  or  anything  good  opOB  this 
earth  "$ 

Turning  from  the  thought  of  the  confuaions  that 
prevailed  throughout  Germany,  the  pious  prince  quietlj 
prepared  himself  to  depert.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  his  castle  of  Loehao.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  asked 
for  his  chaplain,  the  faithful  Spalatin :  *'  You  do.  weU 
to  visit  me,**  said  he  to  him  as  he  entosed  the  room, 
**  for  it  is  well  to  visit  the  siok.'*-  fThen  directing  that 
hie  couch  ahoald  be  moved  toward  the  table  where 
Spaiatin  waa  seated,  he  desired  his  sttondanto  to  leave 
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fk«  room,  and  afiiiciiontlaly  taking  bw  friend*!  hand, 
•poke  to  biro  familiarly  of  Luther,  of  tho  peasants,  and 
of  hie  approaching  end.  At  eight  that  same  evenina 
Spalatia  returned  ;  the  aged  prince  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  confessed  his  sins^  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Tbe  next  morning,  the  6th,  he  received  the  commu- 
nion under  both  kinds.  No  member  of  his  family  was 
present:  his  brother  and  his  nephew  had  both  left 
with  the  army  ;  bat  according  to  the  ancient  cnstom 
of  those  times,  his  domestics  stood  round  the  bed  gaz 
ing  in  teara*  upon  the  venerable  prince  whom  it  had 
been  their  sweet  pleasure  to  ser?e  :  "  My  little  chil- 
dren," said  he,  tenderly,  *'  if  I  have  offended  any  one 
of  you,  forgive  me  for  the  love  of  God  ;  for  we  princes 
often  offend  eninet  such  little  ones,  and  it  ought  not  so 
to  be."  In  this  way  did  Frederic  conform  himself  to 
the  apostle's  direction  that  the  rich  humble  himself 
when  he  is  brooght  low,  **  becaoae  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass  he  shall  pass  away.'*t 

Spalatin  never  left  him.  He  set  before  bim  with 
glowing  earneatnesa  the  glorious  promises  of  the^os- 
pel ;  and  the  pious  Elector  drank  in  its  strong  conso- 
latiODs  with  unspeakable  peace.  That  evangelic  doc- 
trine was  then  to  his  soul  no  longer  a  sword,  turned 
•jgainst  false  teaching,  searching  it  in  all  ita  refuges  of 
lies,  and  triumphing  over  it  at  every  turn :  it  was  a 
shower — a  gentle  dew,  distilling  on  his  heart,  and 
causing  it  to  overflow  with  hope  and  joy.  God  and 
•temity  were  alone  present  to  his  thought. 

Feeling  bis  death  rapidly  drawing  nigh,  he  destroyed 
a  will  he  had  made  some  years  before,  in  which  be 
bad  commended  his  soul  to  *'  the  Mother  of  God,*'  and 
dictated  another  in  which  he  cast  himself  on  the  spot- 
less and  availing  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  **  for  the  for- 
givenesa  of  his  sins,"  and  ezpreaaed  his  firm  assurance 
that  <*  be  waa  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
beloved  Saviour."^  This  done,  he  added— **  My 
■trength  fails  me,  I  can  say  no  more  ;"  and  at  five  the 
sane  evening  he  **  fall  asleep."  **  He  waa  a  son  of 
Peace,"  remarked  bis  physician,  "  and  in  peace  he  is 
departed."--"  Ob  !"  said  Luther,  *'  how  bitter  to  his 
sunioors  waa  that  death. "^ 

It  is  remarkable  -that  Luther,  who  just  at  that  time 
was  on  a  mission  of  peace,  trying  to  alley  the  excito- 
nent  left,  by  recent  events,  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Tburiogia,  had  never  aeen  the  Elector,  but  at 
a  diatsDce— as  at  Worma,  when  the  latter  was  seated 
beside  Charles  the  Fifth*.  But  from  the  moment  the 
Reformation  appeared,  these  two  remarkable  men  had 
been  together  in  spirit.  Frederic  in  quest  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  independence — Luther  in  quest  of 
trath  and  reformation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Reformation  waa,  in  pHndpUt  a  work  of  the  Spirit ; 
but,  in  order  to  its  gaining  footing  on  the  earth,  it  was 
psffhaps  neceasary  that  it  should  be  linked  with  a  some- 
thing connected  with  the  intereats  of  the  nation. 
Hence— no  aooner  had  Luther  stood  op  against  indul- 
gences, than  the  alliance  between  the  monk  and  the 
prince  was  tacitly  concluded — an  alliance  in  ita  nature 
simply  moral,  without  form  of  contract,  without  writ- 
ing, without  even  verbal  communication — an  alliance 
in  which  the  stronger  lent  no  aid  to  the  weaker  party, 
bnt  that  which  consisted  in  leaving  him  unmoleated  to 
his  work.  But  now  that  the  mighty  oak,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  Reformation  had  grown  up,  was 
felled  to  the  dost— now  thst  the  opposers  of  the  (Gos- 
pel gave  more  free  expression  to  their  hatred,  and  ita 
supporters  were  obliged  to  retire  or  to  be  silent,  it 

*  Daas  Bile  Umitehende  zum  webtea  bewefft    (Ibid.) 
t  8t  James,  1  oh.  10th  vcr. 

f  Dnrch  dss  theare  Blot  mehies  aUerlielisten  Heylandes 
edeset.    CSeck.  p.  708.) 
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seemed  as  if  nothing  was  left  to  defend  it  against  the 
sword  of  those  who  were  pursuing  it. 

The  conferderates  of  Katisbon,  after  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  peasants  of  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces, proceeded  to  vent  iheir  revenge  on  the  Refor- 
mation, as  well  as  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolt.  At  Wurtzburg,  at  Bamberg,  inoffensive  citi- 
zens were  put  to  desth, — including  some  who  had  even 
opposed  themselves  to  the  peasants.  "  It  matters  not,'* 
It  was  openly  said,  **  they  wero  of  the  Gospellers/' 
— and  they  were  beheaded.* 

Duke  George  sought  opportuninty  to  infuse  into  the 
minds  of  the  Landgrave  and  Duke  John  his  own  preju- 
dices and  antipathies.  "  See,"  said  he,  after  tho  root 
of  the  peasanU,  pointing  to  the  field  of  carnage,  **  what 
miseries  Luther  has  occasioned."  John  and  Philip 
showed  signs  of  acquiescence.  **  Duke  George,"  re- 
marked the  Reformer,  **  flatters  himself  he  shall  suc- 
ceed, now  that  Frederic  is  dead ;  but  Christ  still  reigns 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Gnash  their  teeth  as  they 
will,  the  desire  of  them  shall  perish,  "t 

George  lost  no  time  in  informing,  in  northern  Ger- 
many, a  confederacy  similar  to  that  of  Rstisboo.  The 
Electors  of  Mentz  and  Brandenburg, — Dukes  Henry^ 
Eris,  and  George,  assembled  at  Dessau,  and  there  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  ailiancom  the  interest  of  Kome.t  In 
the  month  of  July,  George  urged  the  new  Elector  and 
his  8on-in-laWt.the  Landgrave,  to  accede  to  it.  Then, 
aa  if  to  give  intimation  of  the  objects  of  the  confedera- 
tion, he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic,  who  had  been 
proved  to  have  in  their  possession  the  Reformer's 
writings. 

Just  at  this  lime  letters  from  Charles  the  Fifth,  da- 
ted from  Toledo,  reached  Germany,  by  which  another 
Diet  was  convoked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to 
ffive  the  Empire  such  a  constitution  as-  would  allow 
him  to  dispose,  at  will,  of  the  military  force  of  Ger- 
manv.  The  divisions  in  religon  favoured  his  design. 
He  had  but  to  let  loose  the  Catholica  against  the  Gos- 
pellers ;  and  when  both  should  have  exhausted  their 
strength,  he  might  gain  an  easy  victory  over  both. 
**  Awsy  with  the  Lutberana,"^  was  therefore  the  cry  of 
the  Emperor. 

Thus,  all  conspired  against  the  Reformation.  Never 
could  Luther*s  spirit  have  been  bowed  down  by  snch 
manifold  apprehensions.  The  surviving  sectaries  of 
Munzer  had  vowed  to  take  his  life.  His  sole  protec- 
tor was  no  more.  "  Duke  George,"  wrote  some,  **  in- 
tended to  arest  him  in  Wittemberg  itself.**|l  The 
Princes  who  could  have  defended  him,  one  after  ano- 
ther bowed  before  the  storm,  and  seemed  to  be  abandon- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  University,  alreadr 
lowered  in  credit  by  the  recent  confusions,  was,  sccorif- 
ing  to  rumor,  on  the  |)oint  of  being  suppressed  by  the 
now  Elector.  Charles,  after  his  victory  at  Pavia,  bad 
just  convoked  another  Diet,  that  a  finishing  blow  might 
be  dealt  against  the  Reformation.  What  dangers,  then, 
must  he  not  have  foreseen  ?  The  anxious  mental  strug- 
gles that  had  so  often  drawn  sobs  from  his  bosom 
again  wrung  his  heart.  How  should  he  bear  up  against 
such  multiplied  enemies  1  In  the  very  crisis  of  this 
sj^itation,  with  all  these  accumulated  dangers  staring 
him  in  the  face,— the  corpse  of  Frederic  scarcely  cold^ 
and  the  plains  of  Germany  still  strewed  with  the  tin- 
buried  bodies  of  the  peaaants — Luther, — none  aurely' 
could  have  imagined  such  a  thing, — Luther  married  ! 
In  the  monaatery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma,  in  Saz- 

*  Ranke,  Deutsche  Oei.  ii.  p.  990. 
t  Dux  Oorgius,  mortoo  Frederioo,  potat  se 
<L.  £pp.  ill.  p.  aa.) 
I  Rabito  coneiUabolo  coqjaravsnmt  ^ 
mnia . . .  (Ibid.)  ( 
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THE  NUNS  OF  NIMPTSCH— CAIHERINE  BORA— MATWHWOT. 


ony,  letided,  in  the  year  1623,  nine  nani,  wbo  had 
derated  themaelvee  to  the  reading  of  Ood'a  word,  and 
had  discerned  the  contrast  that  existed  between  the 
Christian  life  and  the  daily  roatine  of  their  cloister. 
The  names  of  these  nuns  were  Magdalene  Staopitz. 
Elisa  CanitSi  Ave  Grossn,  Ave  and  Margaret  Scbon- 
feld,  Laneta  Golis,  Margaret  and  Cathenne  Zeschao, 
and  Catherine  Bora.  The  first  step  Uken  by  those 
young  womeni  after  their  minds  were  oelivered  from  the 
SQperstitions  of  their  monastery,  was  to  write  to  their 
relations—"  Our  continuance  in  a  cloister,**  said  they, 
*Ms  incompatible  with  the  salvation  of  our  soul."* 
Their  parents,  dreading  the  trouble  such  a  resolution 
waa  likely  to  occasion  to  themselves,  repelled  with 
harshness  the  entreaties  of  their  children.  The  poor 
nans  were  overwhelmed  with  distress.  How  to  leave 
their  nunnery  !  their  timidity  took  alarm  at  so  desperate 
a  decision.  At  last,  their  horror  of  the  Popal  services 
prevailed,  and  they  mutually  promised  not  to  part 
company,  but  together  to  find  their  way  to  some  re- 
spectable quarter  with  decency  and  order,  t  Two  re- 
spected and  pious  citizens  of  Torj^au,  Leonard  Koppe 
and  Wolff  Tomitzch,  tendered  their  assisuncet — tney 
welcomed  it  as  of  God's  sending,  snd  quitted  the  con- 
vent of  Nimptsch  without  any  hinderance  being  inter- 
posed, as  if  the  hand  of  the  Lord  set  open  its  gates.^ 
Koppe  and  Tomitzch  were  in  waitins  to  receive  them 
in  their  wagon — and  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  nine 
nuns,  amazed  at  their  own  boldness,  drew  up  in  deep 
emotion  at  the  gate  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Augus- 
tines  where  Luther  resided. 

**  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as  ha  recei- 
ved them,  "  but  would  to  God  I  could,  in  this  way, 
givo  liberty  to  enslaved  consciences,  and  empty  the 
cloisters  of  their  tenants.  A  breach  is  made,  how- 
ever. "II  Several  persons  proposed  to  the  doctor  to 
receive  the  nuns  into  their  houses,  and  Catherine  Bora 
found  a  welcome  in  the  family  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Wittemberg. 

If  Luther  had  then  before  him  the  prospect  of  any 
solemn  event,  it  was  that  he  should  be  called  to  as- 
cend the  scaffold,  not  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Many 
months  after  thia,  he  answered  those  who  spoke  of  mar- 
riage— "  God  may  change  my  purpose,  if  such  be  His 
pleasure ;  but  at  present  I  have  no  thought  of  taking  a 
wife  ;  not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  ma^ 
hed  life  ;  I  am  neither  wood  nor  stone  ;  but  I  every 
day  expect  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic.**ir 

And  yet  all  waa  movmg  onwsrd  in  the  chnrch. 
The  habiu  of  monastic  life,  invented  by  man,  were  on 
all  sidea  g^iving  place  to  the  habits  of  domestic  life, 


instituted  by  < 


On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  October, 


Lather,  on  rising,  laid  aside  his  monk*s  gown,  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  secular  priest,  and  then  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  church,  wnere  this  transformation  caused  a 
lively  satiafaction.  Christianity,  in  its  renewed  youth, 
hailed  with  transport  evervthing  thfct  announced  that 
the  old  things  were  passed  away. 

It  waa  not  long  before  the  last  monk  quitted  the 
convent  Lothe/  remained  behind ;  his  footsteps  alone 
xn-echoed  in  its  long  corridors — ^he  sat  silent  and 
alone  in  the  refectory,  so  lately  vocal  with  the  babble 
of  the  monks.  A  speaking  'silenco !  attesting  the 
triumph  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  The  convent  had,  in- 
deed, ceased  to  have  any  existence.  Luther,  toward 
the  end  of  December,  1584,  transmitted  to  the  Elec- 
tor the  keys  of  the  monastery,  together  with  a 
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aage;  that  hfmaelf  would  aee  where  it  might  be  Ood^ 
will  to  feed  him.*  The  Elector  made  otot  the  oon- 
vent  to  the  university,  and  desired  Luther  to  eontinuo 
to  reside  in  it.  The  abode  of  the  monks  waa,  ere  kmg, 
to  liecome  the  home  of  a  Christian  family. 

Luther,  who  had  a  heart  happily  constituted  for  n- 
lishing  the  sweetness  of  domestic  life,  honoured  snd 
loved  the  marriage  atate.  It  is  even  likelv  that  he 
had  some  preference  for  Catherine  Bora.  For  a  long 
while  his  scruples  and  the  thought  ofthe  ealumniet  which 
such  a  step  would  occssion,  had  hindered  his  thinking 
of  her  ;  and  he  hsd  offered  the  hand  of  poor  Catherine 
first  to  Baumgsrtner  of  Nnmerbeiv,t  and  afterwards 
to  Doctor  Glatz,  of  Oriamund.    Bat  when   Bamn- 

fartner  declined,  and  Catherine  hereelf  refooed  Olatx, 
e  began  more  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  him- 
self ought  not  to  think  of  making  her  his  wife. 

His  aged  father,  who  had  been  so  much  grieved  when 
he  first  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
urged  him  to  marry.t  But  one  thought  above  all  was 
present  in  much  power  to  the  conscience  of  Luther. 
Marriage  is  God*8  appointment— celibacy  is  man*e. 
He  abhorred  whatever  bore  the  stamp  of  Rome.  '*  I 
desire,"  said  he,  to  his  friends,  **  to  have  nothing  left 
of  my  papistic  life."^  Night  and  day  be  besought  the 
Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  uncertainty.  At  last  a  thooriit 
came  to  break  the  last  ties  which  held  him  back.  To 
all  the  considerations  of  consistency  and  personal  obe- 
dience which  taught  him  to  apply  to  himself  that  word 
of  God— /it  is  not  good  that  man  shcuU  be  atouN  — 
was  added  a  higher  and  more  powerful  motive.  He 
recognized,  that  if  as  a  man  he  was  called  to  the  mar- 
ris^  state,  he  was  also  called  to  it  as  a  Reformer. — 
This  thought  decided  him. 

'*  If  that  monk  marries,"  said  his  friend,  Schvrff, 
the  jurisconsult,  "he  will  cause  men  and  devils  to 
shout  with  Iaughter,ir  and  bring  ruin  on  all  that  he  has 
hitherto  effected."  This  remark  had  noon  Luther  an 
effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pect^. To  brave  the  worid,  the  devil,  and  his  ene- 
mies, and,  l^an  act  in  man's  judgment  the  most  likely 
to  ruin  the  Reformation,  make  it  evident  that  ita  tri- 
umph waa  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  was  the  very  thing 
he  most  of  all  desired.  Accordingly,  lifting  op  his 
head,  he  boldly  replied—"  IMI  do  it  f  I  will  play  this 
trick  to  ^e  world  and  the  devil ! — I'll  content  my  &• 
ther,  and  marry  Catherine !"  Luther,  by  his  manrisge, 
broke  even  more  irrevocably  with  the  institutions  of 
the  Papacy.  He  sealed  his  doctrine  by  his  own  ex- 
ample — and  emboldened  the  timid  to  an  entire  renmi- 
ciation  of  their  delusions.**  Rome  had  seemed  to  be 
here  and  there  recovering  the  ground  she  had  loat,  and 
might  have  been  indulging  in  dreama  of  victory:— ^mt 
here  was  a  loud  explosion  that  carried  wonder  and  ter- 
ror into  her  ranks,  and  discovered,  more  cleariy  than 
ever,  the  courage  of  the  enemy  she  had  pictured  to 
herself  defeated  and  depressed.  "  I  am  determined," 
said  Luther,  **  to  bear  vritness  to  the  Gospel,  not  1^ 
my  words  alone,  but  by  my  actions.  I  am  oetermined, 
in  the  face  of  my  enemies,  who  already  are  triumph- 
ing and  exulting  over  me,  to  marry  a  nun— that  they 
may  know  that  they  have  not  conquered  me.  ft  I  do 
not  take  a  wife  that  I  msy  live  long  with  her :  bat* 
seeing  people  and  princes  letting  looee  their  fury  against 

MBHundwiUIchschsnwoiDiAliaottenuhrst  (IMd. 
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i  ihm  pntpact  of  death,  tad  of  tliair  ag»ia  mm- 
pling  IDT  doctrine  under  foot,  I  ^m  resolved  to  edify 
ifae  weak,  by  leaving  on  record  a  Btriking  confirmation 
of  the  troth  of  what  I  have  taught."* 

On  the  llth  of  June,  Luther  repaired  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Amsdorff.  He  requested 
Pomeranos,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  special  cha- 
zacter  of  tJU  Pastor,  to  give  them  the  nuptial  biBuedic- 
iion.  Lucas  Cranach  and  Doctor  John  Apelles  wit- 
nessed their  marriage.    Melancthon  was  not  present. 

No  sooner  had  Luther's  marriage  t%ken  place  than 
•U  Christendom  was  reused  by  ^he  report  of  it.  On 
«]1  sides  accusations  and  calumnies  were  heaped  upon 
him.  **  It  is  incest,"  exclaimed  Henry  the  Eighth. 
^*  A  monk  has  married  a  vestal  !"t  said  some.  *'  An- 
tichrist must  be  the  fruit  of  such  an  union,"  said  others ; 
'*  for  it  has  been  predicted  that  he  will  be  the  ofispring 
«f  a  monk  and  a  nun."  To  which  Erasmus  made  an- 
swer with  malicious  sneer — "  If  that  prophecy  be  true, 
what  thousands  of  Antichrists  the  world  has  before 
now  seen."  I  But  while  theee  attacks  were  directed 
affainst  Luther,  some  prudent  and  moderate  men,  in 
tSs  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  undertook  his 
defence.  ** Luther,"  said  Erasmus,  "has  taken  to 
wife,  a  female  of  the  noble  house  of  Bora — but  she 
brought  him  no  dowry."^  One  whose  testimony  car< 
ties  still  more  weight,  bore  witness  in  his  favour!  Phi- 
lip Melancthon,  the  honoured  teacher  of  Germany,  who 
had  at  first  been  alarmed  by  so  bold  a  step,  now  remarked 
with  that  grave  conscientiousness  which  commanded 
nspect  even  from  his  enemies :  "  If  it  is  asserted  that 
there  has  b^en  anything  unbecoming  in  the  affair  of 
Luther's  marziage,  it  is  a  false  slander. II  It  is  my 
opinion,  that,  in  manying,  he  must  have  done  violence 
to  his  inclination.  The  maniage  state,  I  allow,  is  one 
of  humility — but  it  is  also  one  of  sanctity — ^if  there  be 
any  sanctity  in  this  world ;  and  the  Scriptures  every- 
where speak  of  it  as  honourable  in  God*s  sight." 

At  first  Luther  was  disturbed  by  the  reproaches  and 
indignities  showered  upon  him.  Melancthon  showed 
more  than  his  usual  kindness  and  affection  toward 
liim ;%  and  it  waa  not  long  before  the  Reformer  was 
•nabled  to  discern,  in  men's  opposition,  one  mark  of 
<}od's  appro vaL  "  If  the  worla  were  not  scandalised 
hj  what  I  have  done,"  said  he, "  I  should  have  reason 
■to  fear  that  it  was  not  according  to  God's  mind."** 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  period  when 
Luther  first  preached  against  indulgences,  and  the  time 
•of  his  union  with  Catherine  Bora.  It  would  be  difil- 
onlt  to  attribute,  as  is  sometimes  done,  his  seal  s^inst 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  to  an  eager  desire  to 
•enter  into  the  marriage  state.  He  was  already  turned 
Corty-two ;  and  Catherine  had  passed  two  years  at 
Wittemberg  since  leaving  the  convent. 

Luther's  marriage  was  a  happy  one :  **  the  greatest 
of  earthlv  blessings,"  said  he,  "  is  a  pious  and  amiable 
wife — who  feara  God  and  loves  her  family,  one  with 
whom  a  man  may  live  in  peace,  and  in  whom  he  may 
lepose  perfect  confidence." 

Some  time  after,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
intimated  that  his  Catherine  might  soon  present  him 
with  a  child  ;i\  and,  in  fact,  just  one  year  after  their 

*  Non  dojtl  uxcvem  ut  dia  Tiyemai,  wd  quod  nimo  propri- 
oren  fiaeni  bmub  f ospiearar.    (Ibid.  p.  tS. 
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maniage,  Catherine  was  delivered  of  a  boy-*     Tha 

charms  of  domestic  life  soon  dispelled  the  dark  ctoods 
raised  around  him  by  the  wrath  of  -his  adversaries. — 
His  Ketha,  as  he  called  her,  manifested  toward  him  the 
tenderest  affection,  comforting  him  when  cast  down,  by 
reciting  passages  of  the  Bible,  relieving  him  from  the 
cares  of  the  household,  sitting  by  him  m  his  intervab 
of  leisure,  while  she  worked  his  poruait  in  embroidery, 
or  reminded  him  of  the  frienda  he  had  noslecled  to 
write  to,  and  amused  him  by  the  aimplicity  of  her  ques- 
tions. A  sort  of  dignity  seems  to  have  marked  her 
deportment,  for  Luther  occasionally  spoke  of  her  as 
**Afy  Lard  Calherincy  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
jestmg,  that  if  he  ever  had  to  marry  affain,he  would - 
chiael  an  obedient  wife  in  stone,  for,  added  he,  **  thero 
is  no  possibility  of  finding  a  real  one."  His  letters  weio 
full  of  tenderness  for  Catherine,  whom  he  eiyled,  **  kiM 
dear  and  gracioui  im/s," — "  kit  dear  aiii  omso^ 
Ketha."  Luther's  manner  acquired  more  playfolneee 
from  the  aociety  of  his  Catherine ;  and  that  happy  flow 
of  Spirits  continued  from  that  time,  and  was  never  loot 
even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  cler- 
gy, that  the  priestly  office  had  fallen  into  almost  gene- 
ral disrepute  :  the  isolated  virtue  of  a  few  faithful  ser* 
vants  of  God  had  not  aufficed  to  redeem  it  from  con* 
tempt.  Family  peace  and  conjugal  fidelity  wero 
continually  being  disturbed,  both  in  towns  anid  rural 
districts,  by  the  gross  passions  of  priests  and  monks ; 
— none  were  safe  from  their  seductions.  The  free 
access  allowed  them  to  families,  and  sometimes  even 
the  confidence  of  the  confessional,  was  basely  perverted 
into  an  opportunity  of  inatillinff  deadly  poiM>n,  that 
they  might  gratify  their  guilty  desires.  The  Refor- 
mation, by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
restored  the  sanctity  of  wedlock.  The  marriage  of  tho 
clergy  pot  an  end  to  an  untold  amount  of  secret  profli- 
gacy. The  Reformera  became  examples  to  their  flocks 
in  the  most  endearing  and  important  of  all  homan 
relationahips— and  it  was  not  Ions  before  the  people 
rejoiced  to  see  the  ministers  of  ra£gion  in  the  cnarao- 
ter  of  husbands  and  fathers. 

On  a  hasty  view,  Luther's  marriage  bad  indeed 
seemed  to  multiply  Uie  difikolties  in  the  way  of  tho 
Reformation.  It  wae  still  suffering  from  toe  effects 
of  the  revolt  of  the  peasanto ;  the  eword  of  the  Em- 
peror and  of  the  princes  was  unsheathed  against  it ; 
and  iu  friends,  the  Lsndgrave  Philip,  and  the  new 
Electtft  John,  appearefli  discoora^  and  silenced. 

Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  was  of  no  long 
duration.  The  young  Landgrave,  ere  long,  boldly 
raised  hie  head.  Ardent  and  feariess  as  Luther,  tho 
manly  spirit  of  the  Reformer  had  won  his  emaUtton. 
He  threw  himself  with  youthful  daring  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Reformation,  while  he  at  the  same  time  studied 
iu  character  with  the  grave  intelligence  of  a  thooghU 
fnl  mind. 

In  Saxony,  the  loes  of  Frederic's  prudence  and  In* 
floence  was  but  ill  supplied  by  his  sueoeeeor ;  but  iIm 
Elector's  brother,  Duke  John,  instesd  of  coofioinf 
himself  to  the  office  of  a  protector,  intervened  direct* 
ly  and  courageously  in  matters  affecting  religion :  *'  I 
desire,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  communicated  to  the  ao- 
sembled  clergy,  on  the  16th  August,  1635,  as  be  was 
on  the  point  of  quitting  Weimar,  **  that  you  will  ia 
future  preach  the  pore  word  of  God,  apart  from  tboao 
things  which  man  has  added."  Some  of  the  older 
clergy,  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  obeying  his  dip 
rections,  answered  with  simplicitv — **  But  we  are  not 
forbidden  to  sav  maas  for  the  dead,  or  to  bleee  the 
water  and  saltr'-^^Eveiything— no  matter  what," 

*  Mir  meine  Uebe  KeUie  einca 
geitem  ua  zwei.    0th  of  June,  IftM. 
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— ^replied  the  Elector,  "  mast  be  conformed  to  God's 
word." 

Soon  after,  the  young  Landgrave  conceived  the  ro- 
mantic hope  of  converting  Duke  George,  his  father- 
in-law.  Sometimes  he  would  demonstrate  the  suffici- 
ency of  the  Scriptures — another  time  he  would  expose 
the  Mass,  the  Papacy,  and  compulsory  vows.  His 
letters  followed  quick  upon  each  other,  and  the  various 
testimony  of  God*s  woid  was  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  old  Duke*s  faith.* 

These  efforts  were  not  without  results.  Duke 
George's  son  was  won  to  the  new  opinions.  But 
Philip  failed  with  the  father. — **A  hundred  yeara 
'hence,"  said  the  latter,  "and  you  will  see  who  is 
right. "•^**  Awful  speech  !"  observed  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  :  "  What  can  be  the  worth,  I  pray  you,  of  a 
faith  that  needs  so  much  previous  reflection  ?t — Poor 
Duke !  he  will  bold  back  long— I  fear  God  has  hard- 
ened bis  heart,  as  Pharaoh's,  in  old  time." 

In  Philip,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  possessed  a 
leader,  at  once  bold,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  formidable  assaults  its  enemies  were 
planning.  But  is  it  not  sad  to  think,  that  from  this 
moment  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  should  be  a 
soldier,  and  not  simply  a  disciple  of  God's  wordi 
Man's  part  in  thb  work  was  seen  in  due  expansion, 
and  its  spiritual  element  was  proportionably  contracted. 
The  work  itself  suffered  in  consequence,  for  every 
work  should  be  permitted  to  develop  itself,  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature — and  the  Reformation 
was  of  a  nature  essentially  spiritual. 

God  was  multiplying  external  supports.  Already  a 
powerful  state  on  the  German  frontier — Prussia— un 
furled  with  joy  the  standard  of  the  Gospel.  The  chi 
▼alrous  and  religious  spirit  that  had  founded  the  Teu- 
tonic Older,  had  gradually  become  extinct  with  the 
memory  of  the  ages  in  which  it  arose.  The  knights, 
intent  only  upon  their  private  interests,  had  given  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  people  over  whom  they  presided. 
Poland  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  impose  her  su- 
xerainty  on  the  order.  People,  knights,  ^nd  master, 
Polish  influence,  were  so  many  different  mterests  con- 
flicting, and  rendering  the  prosperity  of,  the  country 
impossihb. 

In  this  sUte  of  things,  the  Reformation  found  them, 
and  all  men  saw  in  it  the  onl^  way  of  deliverance  for 
that  unfortunate  people.  Bnsman,  Speratus,  PoUan- 
der,  (who  had  been  secretsry  tp  Eck,  at  the  time  of 
the  Leipstc  discussion,)  and  others  besides,  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Prussia. 

One  day  a  beggar,  coming  from  the  lands  under  the 
rule  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  arrived  in  Wittembeig ; 
and,  stopping  before  the  residence  of  Luther,  sang 
slowly  that  noble  hymn  of  Poliander's, 

"  At  length  redemption's  cone.'*) 

The  reformer,  who  had  never  heard  thia  Christian 
hymn,  listened,  rapt  in  astonishment.  The  foreign  ac- 
cent of  the  singer  heightened  his  joy.  "  Again,  again," 
cried  he,  when  the  beggar  had  ended.  Afterward  he 
enquired  where  ho  had  learned  that  hymn,  and  tears 
filled  his  eyes,  when  he  heard  from  the  poor  man  thst 
it  was  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  that  this  shout  of 
deliverance  wss  soondinff  as  far  as  Wittemberg : — 
then,  clasping  his  hands,  he  gave  thanks  to  God.^ 

In  truth  Redemption  vms  come  even  thither ! 

**  Take  compassion  on  our  weakness,"  said  the  peo- 
ple of  Prussia  to  the  Ghmd  Master,  "and  send  us 


•  Rommeli  TTrknndenbuch.    I.  p.  3. 
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preachers  who  may  proclaim  tbe  pore  Gospel  of  Jai 
Christ.'*  Albert  at  first  gave  no  answer,  but  he  en- 
tered into  parley  with  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  him 
uncle  and  suzerain  lord. 

The  latter  acknowledged  him  as  hereditary  Duke  of 
Prussia,^  and  tbe  new  prince  made  his  entry  into  his 
capital  of  Koniffsberg,  amid  the  rinsing  of  bells,  and 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  decorated 
their  houses,  and  strewed  their  streets  with  flowers. 
**  There  is  but  one  religious  order,"  said  Albert,  **  and 
it  is  as  comprehensive  as  Christianity  itself!**  The 
monastic  orders  vanished,  and  that  divinely  appointed 
order  was  restored. 

The  bishops  surrendered  their  secular  rights  to  tbe 
new  Duke ;  the  convents  were  converted  into  hospi- 
tals ;  and  the  Gospel  carried  into  the  poorest  viliages  ; 
and  in  the  year  fbllowiM,  Albert  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  faiiti  in  the 
one  Saviour  was  unshaken. 

The  Pope  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  take  mea- 
sures against  the  "apostate"  monk;— and  Chariee 
placed  Albert  under  interdict. 

Another  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  just  then  on  the 
point  of  following  his  relation's  exsmple.  The  revolt 
of  the.peasants  was  especially  menacing  in  iu  aspect 
towurd  the  ecleaiastical  principalities;  the  Elector, 
Luther,  and  all  Germany  thought  a  great  revolutioa 
was  St  hand.  The  Archbishop  seeing  no  better  vny 
to  preserve  bis  principality  than  to  render  it  secular, 
privately  requested  Luther  to  sound  the  minds  of  the 
people  preparatory  to  so  decided  a  8tept->-whicb  Ln- 
ther  accoruingly  did,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  view  to 
its  being  made  public,  wherein  be  said  that  the  hand 
of  God  waa  heavy  on  the  clergy,  and  that  nothing 
could  aave  them.t  However,  tbe  war  of  the  peasants 
havinff  been  brought  to  an  earlier  termination  than  bad 
been  looked  for  :  the  Cardinal  retained  possession  of 
his  temporalities — his  uneasiness  subsided,  and  all 
thouffhts  of  secularizing  his  position  were  dismissed  f 

While  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Alberl 
of  Prussia,  were  openly  taking  part  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus,  in  place  of  the  cautious  Frederic,  three 
princes  of  bold  snd  decided  chsracter  were  standing 
forward  in  its  support,  the  blessed  Word  waa  woilting 
its  way  in  the  Church,  and  among  the  nationa.  Lu- 
ther besought  the  Elector  to  establish  generally  the 
preachine  of  the  Gospel  in  the  plsce  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  nomish  priests,  and  to  direct  a  general  visi-- 
tation  of  the  churches.^  About  the  same  time  at 
Wittemberg  they  began  to  exercise  tbe  episcopal  func- 
tion, and  ordained  ministen  ;  "  Let  not  the  Pope,  the 
bishops,  or  the  monks,  exclaim  against  us,"  said 
Melanctbon,  "  w  are  the  Church ; — be  who  separates 
from  us  separates  himself  from  tbe  Church.  There  is 
no  other  Church — save  the  assembly  of  th<Me  who 
have  the  word  of  God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it."ll 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occa- 
sioning a  strong  reaction.  Rome  had  thought  the  Re» 
formation  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  rebel  pea- 
sants— but  in  all  quarten  its  flame  was  rising  more 
bright  and  powerful  than  ever.  She  decided  on 
making  one  more  effort.  The  Pope  and  the  Empeior 
wrote  menacing  lettera,  the  former  from  Rome,  the 
latter  from  Spain.  The  Imperial  government  took 
measures  for  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and 
preparationa  were  made  for  finally  crushmg  the  Refor- 
mation at  the  approaching  Diet. 
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Tbe  electonl  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave, 
m  some  alarm,  met  on  tbe  7th  of  November  in  the 
caatle  of  Friedewalt,  and  came  to  an  agreement  that 
their  deputies  at  the  Diet  should  act  in  concert.  Thus 
in  the  forest  of  Snllingen  arose  the  earliest  elements 
of  an  evangelical  association  in  opposition  to  the 
leagues  of  Ratisbon  and  Dessao. 

The  Diet  opened  on  the  11th  of  December,  at 
Angsburg.  The  princes  favourable  to  the  Gospel 
were  not  present,  but  the  deputies  from  Saxony  and 
Hesse  spoke  out  fearlessly  :  **  The  rising  of  the  pea- 
sants,'* said  they,  *'  was  the  eflfect  of  impolitic  and 
harsh  osase.  God*s  truth  is  not  to  be  torn  from  the 
heart  by  nre  and  sword  :  if  you  are  bent  on  resorting 
to  violence  against  the  reformed  opinions,  you  will 
bring  down  upon  us  calamities  more  terrible  than 
those  from  which  we  have  but  just  escaped.** 

It  was  9il  that  the  resolution  of  the  Diet  must  be 
most  important  in  its  results.  Every  one  desired,  by 
postponing  the  decisive  moment,  to  gain  time  to 
strengthen  hie  own  position.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
solved, that  the  Diet  should  re-assemble  at  Spires  in 
the  month  of  May  following ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  rescript  of  Nuremberg  was  to  continue  in  force. 
'*  When  the  Diet  meet  again,"  said  they,  **  we  will 
go  fully  into  the  questions  of  *  the  holy  faith*— public 
rights — and  the  general  peace.'  ** 

The  Landgrave  pursued  his  plan.  Toward  the  end 
of  February,  1626,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Elec- 
tor at  Gotha.  The  two  princes  came  to  an  understand- 
ing, that  if  attacked  on  account  of  the  word  of  God, 
they  would  unite  their  forces  to  resist  their  adversaries. 
This  alliance  was  formally  ratified  at  Torgau,  and  was 
destined  to  be  fruitful  in  important  consequences. 

However,  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  was  of  it- 
self not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Landgrave.  Convinced 
that  Charles  was  at  work  to  compact  a  leasue  **  against 
Christ  and  his  holy  word,*'  he  addressed  letter  after 
.etter  to  the  Elector,  urging  upon  him  the  neecasity 
of  uniting  with  other  states  :  **  For  myself,"  aaid  he, 
**  rather  would  I  die  than  deny  the  word  of  God,  and 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne.*** 

At  the  Elector's  court  much  uncertainty  prevailed. 
In  fact,  a  very  serious  diflkulty  stood  in  the  way  of 
union  between  the  princea  favourable  to  the  Gospel ;  and 
thia  difficulty  originated  with  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
Luther  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should 
oe  defended  by  God  alone.  He  thought  that  the  leas 
man  meddled  in  the  work,  the  more  striking  would  be 
God*s  intervention  in  its  behalf.  All  the  political  pre- 
cautions suggested,  wore  in  his  view  attributable  to  un- 
worthy fear  and  sinful  mistrust  Melancthon  dreaded 
lest  an  alliance  between  the  evan^lical  princes  should 
hasten  that  very  struggle  which  it  was  their  object  to 
svert. 

Tbe  Landgrave  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such 
considerations,  and  laboured  to  gain  over  the  neigh- 
bouring states  to  the  alliance,  but  he  failed  in  his  en- 
deavours. The  Elector  of  Troves  abandoned  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  accepted  a  pension  from 
the  Emperor.  Even  the  Elector  Palatine,  whose  dis- 
position was  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Gospel, 
declined  Philip's  advances. 

Thus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  the  Landgrave 
had  completely  failed ;  but  the  Elector,  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  tbe  reformed  divines,  opened  negotia- 
tions i^ith  the  princes  who  had  in  all  timea  gathered 
round  the  standard  of  the  powerful  chief  of  Saxony. 
On  the  12ih  day  of  June,  the  Elector  and  his  son,  the 
Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho  and  Francis  of  Bnmswick 
and  Lunenburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince 
Wolf  of  Anhalt,  Counta  Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mans- 
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feldt,  assembled  at  Magdeburg,  and  there,  under  pre- 
sidence  of  the  Elector,  they  contracted  an  alliance 
similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

**  Almighty  God,"  said  the  princes,  "  hsving  in  his 
unspeakable  mercy  sgain  brought  forwsrd  among  men 
his  holy  and  eternal  word,  tbe  food  of  our  souls,  and 
our  richest  treasure  on  this  earth — and  great  efforts 
being  made  by  the  clergy  and  their  adherents  to  sop- 
press  and  extirpate  it,  we — being  well  assured  that  He 
who  has  sent  it  forth  to  glorify  his  name  upon  earth, 
will  know  how  to  mainuin  it,  mutually  engage  to  pre- 
serve that  blessed  word  to  our  people,  snd  to  employ 
for  this  end  our  ffoods,  and  our  lives,  the  resources  of 
our  states,  snd  the  arms  of  our  subjects,  and  all  thai 
we  have,  putting  our  trust  not  in  our  armies,  but  solely 
in  the  almighty  power  of  the  Lord,  of  whom  we  deaire 
to  be  but  the  instruments.***     So  spoke  the  princes. 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Maffdeburg  was  received 
into  the  alliance,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  new 
Duke  of  Prussia,  acceded  to  it  by  a  separate  conven- 
tion. 

The  Evangelic  Union  waa  formed  ;  but  the  dangers 
it  was  destined  to  ward  off  seemed  every  day  to  be- 
come more  threatening.  The  priests,  and  such  of  the 
princes  as  adhered  to  the  Romish  party,  had  seen  the 
Reformation,  which  they  hsd  thought  Rifled,  suddenly 
growing  up  before  them  to  a  formidame  height.  Al- 
ready the  partisana  of  the  Reformation  were  nearlv  ss 
numerous  as  those  of  the  Pope.  If  they  should  form 
a  majority  in  the  Diet,  the  consequences  to  the  eccle- 
siastical states  might  be  imagined.  Now  or  never  ! 
It  waa  no  longer  a  heresy  to  be  refuted,  but  a  power- 
ful party  to  bo  withstood.  Victories  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  of  Eck  were  needed  on  this  occasion. 

Vigorous  measures  had  been  already  taken.  The 
metropolitan  chapter  of  the  church  of  Mentz  had  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  its  suffragans,  and  adopted  the 
resolution  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  entreating  them  to  interpose  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke 
Henry  of  Bninswick,  and  the  Cardinal- Elector  Albert, 
bad  met  at  Halle,  and  addressed  a  memorial  to  Charles. 
The  detestable  doctrine  of  Luther,**  said  they,  *'  is 
making  extensive  progress;  every  day  attempta  sr6 
made  to  aeduce  ourselves,  and  failing  to  persuade  us, 
they  seek  to  compel  us  by  exciting  our  subjects  to  re- 
volt. We  implore  the  Emperor's  intervention.  ** t  On 
the  breaking  up  of  this  conference,  Brunswick  himself 
set  out  for  Spain  to  induce  Charlea  to  take  the  decisive 
step. 

He  couki  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  junc- 
ture :  the  Emperor  had  juat  concluded  with  France  the 
famous  peace  of  Madrid  He  seemed  to  have  nothinflp 
left  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter,  and  his  undivided 
attention  was  now  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
Francia  the  First  had  offered  to  defray  half  the  expen- 
sos  of  a  war  either  againat  the  heretica  or  againat  the 
Turks! 

The  Emperor  was  at  Seville ;  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquiver  resounded  with  joyous  feativitv. 
A  dazzlinff  train  of  nobles,  and  vast  crowds  of  people 
thronged  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moors.  The  pomp 
and  ceremoniea  of  the  Church  were  displayed  under 
the  roofs  of  ita  noble  cathedral.  A  Legate  from  the 
Pope  officiated  ;  and  never  before,  even  under  Arabian 
rule,  had  Andaluaia  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  more 
magnificence  and  aolemnity.  *> 


•  Allein  anf  Oott  den  AUmiehtlgen,  als 
■to  bendebi.  (Hortleber,  Ursaohe  das  ' 
pw  1490.) 
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Jott  tt  that  time,  Htniy  of  Brantwick  mrnd  horn 
ed  CI 


CtormanTi  aod  solicited  Chtrioe  to  save  the  Cbnrch 
«Dd  the  Empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wit^ 
temberg.  His  request  was  immediately  tafceo  into 
consideratioii,  and  the  Emperor  resolYod  on  Tigotoos 


On  the  S3d  of  March,  15S6,  he  addressed  letters  to 
eeveral  of  the  princes  and  free  cities  that  still  adhered 
o  Rome.  He  also  specially  commissioned  the  Duke 
of  Branswick  to  communicate  to  them  that  he  had 
learned  with  frief  that  the  continaed  projgress  of  Lu- 
ther's heresy  Uireatened  to  fill  Germany  with  sacrilege, 
Itavock,  and  bloodshed ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  ex- 
press the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
majority  of  the  Sutas,  and  to  acquaint  them  that,  lay- 
ing aside  all  other  business,  he  was  about  to  leaye 
43pain  and  repair  to  Rome,  to  concert  measures  with 
w»  Pope,  and  from  thence  to  pass  into  Germany,  and 
there  oppose  that  abominable  Wittemberg  peat ;  ad- 
ding, that  it  behoved  them  to  continue  steadfast  in 
their  faith,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Lutherans  seeking 
to  aedoce  or  oblige  them  to  a  renunciation  of  it,  to  re- 
pel their  attempts  by  a  united  and  courageous  resis- 
tance :  that  he  himself  would  shortly  be  among  them 
and  aapport  them  with  all  his  power.* 

When  Brunswick  returned  into  Germany,  the  Catho- 
Ik  partjT  joyall^  lifted  up  their  heads.  The  Dukes  of 
Brunswick,  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Mecklenbura,  John 
<of  Juliers,  George  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
and  all  the  digniUries  of  the  Church,  on  readioff  the 
menacing  letters  of  the  conquemrof  Francis  the  first, 
thought  their  triumph  secure.  It  was  decided  they 
ehoold  attend  the  approaching  Diet,  and  humble  the 
lieretical  princes ;  ana  in  the  event  of  the  latter  resist- 
ing, quell  them  with  the  sword.    **  I  may  be  Elector 


•Arehivss  of  Weimar.    (Beeksnd.  p.  718.) 


of  Saxony  mt^  iay  I  pUtue,''**  vraa  i 
cribed  by  report  to  Duke  George — ^words  to  which  Im 
afterwaid  endeavoured  to  attach  another  meaning. 
*<  The  Lutheran  party  cannot  long  hold  together,''  said 
his  Chancellor  to  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  exultation; 
**  let  them  mind  what  they  are  about  :*'  and  truly  La- 
ther was  on  his  guard,  though  not  in  the  sense  their 
words  conveyed.     He  attentively  observed  the  deaigae  ' 

of  the  opposers  of  God's  word  :  he,  like  Melancthon, 
expectea  that  thousands  of  swords  would  ere  long  be  ^ 
unsheathed  against  the  Gospel.  But  he  sou^t  a 
strength  far  above  the  strength  of  men.  Writing  to 
Frederic  Myconius,  ho  observed,  **  Satan  is  rsging ; 
ungodly  priests  take  counsel  together,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to  contend 
eameatly  before  the  throne  of  the  Loid,  by  faith  and 
prayer,  that  our  adversaries,  being  overcome  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  may  be  constrained  to  M|ce.  The 
most  uigent  of  our  wanta — the  very  first  tSm  we  have 
to  do,  is  to  pray :  let  the  people  know  that  they  are  at 
this  hour  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the 
rage  of  the  devil :  let  them  prav."\ 

Thus  everything  indicated  a  decisive  conflict.  The 
Reformation  had  on  its  side  the  prayers  of  Christiana, 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  an  ascendant  in  men*s 
minds  that  no  power  could  stay.  The  Papacy  had 
with  it  the  established  order,  the  force  of  early  habit, 
the  seal  and  hatred  of  powerful  princes,  and  the  au- 
thority of  an  Emperor  whose  dominion  extended  over 
both  hemispheres,  and  who  had  just  before  deeply  hcm- 
bM  the  pride  of  Francis  the  First. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Diet  of 
Spires  was  opened.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
Swtizerland. 

•  Banke,  Deotseh  Oeioh.  ii.  p.  t48.   Bomnel  UxkondeD,  p 
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BOOK  XI. 


Wb  are  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities,  or,  aa 
they  have  been  since  called,  vantUionM  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. These  diversities  are  among  its  most  essential 
•characters. 

Unity  in  diversity,  and  diversity  in  unity— is  a  law 
of  Nature,  ana  also  of  the  Church. 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  the  light  of  the  Sun.  The 
light  comes  from  heaven  colourlees,  and  ever  the  same ; 
end  yet  it  Ukes  different  hues  on  earth,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  objecU  on  which  it  falls.  Thus  different 
formularies  may  sometimes  express  the  same  Christian 
Truth,  viewed  under  different  aapecto. 

How  doll  would  be  this  visible  creation,  if  all  its 
boundless  variety  of  shape  and  colour  were  to  give 
pkce  to  an  unbroken  uniformity !  And  may  we  not 
add,  how  melancholy  would  be  its  aapect,  if  all  created 
beings  did  but  compose  a  solitary  and  vast  Ufuty  ! 

The  unity  which  comes  from  Heaven  doubtless  has 
ita  place — but  the  diversity  of  human  nature  has  its 
proper  place  alao.  In  religion  we  must  neither  leave 
eut  God  nor  man.  Without  unity  your  religion  cah- 
not  be  of  Gled— without  diversity,  it  cannot  be  the  reli- 
gion of  men.  And  it  ought  to  be  of  both.  Woald 
you  banish  from  creation  a  law  that  its  Divine  Author 
MS  imposed  upon  it,  namely— thai  of  boondleea  diver- 
eity  1  *<  Thinga  without  life  giving  sound,*'  said  Paul, 
«  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  disHncHon 


in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  1***  But,  if  in  religion  there  is  a  diversity,  the 
result  of  distinction  of  individuality,  and  which,  by  con- 
sequence, most  subsist  even  in  heaven — there  is  a 
diversity  which  ia  the  fruit  of  man*8  rsbeilion— and  tfaje 
last  is  indeed  a  serious  evil. 

There  are  two  opposite  tendencies  which  may  equally 
mislead  us.  The  one  consists  in  the  exaggeration  of 
(it9er«t/y— the  other,  in  extending  the  unity.  The 
great  doctrines  of  man*s  salvation  are  aa  a  line  of  de» 
marcation  between  these  two  errors.  To  require  more 
than  the  reception  of  those  doctrines,  is  to  diaaHow 
the  diversity  : — to  require  anything  lesa,  is  to  infitingo 
the  unity. 

This  latter  departure  is  that  of  rash  and  unruly  mtnde 
looking  beyond,  or  out  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  desire  to 
set  up  svstems  and  doctrines  of  men. 

The  former  appears  in  various  exclusive  aocta  anCk 
is  more  especially  seen  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  the  doty  of  tho  Church  to  reject  Error  from  her 
bosom.  If  this  be  neglected,  Christianity  can  not  be 
upheld;  but,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  it  woul<^fol}ow 
that  the  Church  should  take  proceedings  sgsinst  the 
smallest  deviations,  and  intervene  in  mere  dispotee 
about  words  ;  faith  would  be  silenced,  and  Chnatiaa 
feeling  reduced  to  slavery.  Not  such  waa  the  condi- 
•  ICor.  xiy.7. 
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lion  •£  Ui9  Ghnich  in  those  limos  of  ml  Ottholicity-^ 
IIm  fint  agM.  It  cut  oat  tha  sects  which  impogned 
the  faDdsmeDtal  troths  of  the  Gospel,  hat  where  these 
wefe  leceif ed,  it  left  fuU  libert j  to  iaith.  Rome  soon 
deperted  from  these  wise  precedeotSy  end,  in  profionion 
as  an  antboritstiye  teaching  of  man  estahlishsd  itself 
within  the  Church,  there  appeared  a  unitj  of  man's 


A  system  of  human  appointoMnt  being  once  devised, 
ligoar  went  on  increasing  from  age  to  age.  Christian 
liberty,  respected  by  the  catholicity  of  the  earliest  agee, 
was  first  limited,  then  chained,  and  finally  stifled. 
Conviction,  which,  by  the  laws  of  onr  nature,  as  well 
as  of  Ood*s  woid,  should  be  freely  formed  in  the  heart 
end  understanding,  was  imposed  by  external  authority, 
leady  framed  and  squared  by  the  masters  of  mankind. 
Thought,  will,  and  feeling,  all  those  faculties  of  our 
nature,  which,  once  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God,  should  be  left  free  in  their  working,  were  nin- 
dered  of  their  proper  liberty,  and  compelled  to  find 
vent  in  forme  that  bad  been  proYiously  settled.  The 
mind  of  man  became  a  sort  of  mirror  wherein  impres- 
sions to  which  it  was  a  stranger  were  reproduced,  but 
which,  of  itself,  presented  nothing !  Doubtless  there 
were  those  who  were  taught  of  God->but  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  received  the  convictions  of  other 
men ; — a  personal  faith  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence : 
the  Reformation  it  was  that  restored  this  treasure  to 
the  Church. 

And  yet  there  was,  for  a  while,  a  spsce  within  which 
the  human  mind  was  permitted  to  move  at  large — 
certain  opinions,  at  least,  which  Christians  were  at 
liberty  to  receive  or  reject  at  will  But,  as  a  beaieging 
army,  day  by  day,  contracts  its  linee,  compelling  the 
garriaon  to  confine  their  movements  within  the  narrow 
enclosure  of  the  fortress,  and,  at  last,  obliging  it  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  just  so,  the  hierarchy,  from  age 
to  age,  and  almost  from  year  to  year,  has  gone  on  re- 
stricting the  liberty  allowed  for  a  time  to  the  human 
mind,  until,  at  last,  by  successive  encroachments,  there 
remained  no  liberty  at  all.  That  which  was  to  be  be- 
lieved— Gloved — or  done^was  regulated  and  decreed 
in  the  couru  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  faithful 
were  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  examining,  reflecting, 
end  combating ;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  repeat  the 
formularies  that  had  been  taught  them ! 

From  that  period,  whenever,  in  the  bosom  of  Ronoan 
Catholicism,  a  man  has  appeared  inheriting  the  Ca- 
tholicity of  apoetolic  times,  such  a  one,  feeling  his 
inability  to  act  out  the  life  imparted  to  him,  in  the 
honds  m  which  he  is  held,  has  been  led  to  burst  those 
bonds,  and  give  to  the  astonished  world  another  ex- 
ample of  a  Christian  walking  at  liberty  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  no  law  but  the  law  of  Ood. 

The  Reformation,  in  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church, 
most  therfore  restore  to  it  its  original  diversity,  and 
people  it  with  families  united  by  the  great  featurea  of 
sesemblance  derived  from  their  common  head,  but 
varying  in  secondary  features,  and  remindiqg  us  of  the 
varieties  inherent  in  human  nature.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  desirable  that  this  diversity  should  have  bMU 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Universal  Church  without 
leading  to  sectarian  divisions,  and  yet  we  must  rer 
member  that  Sects  are  only  the  expression  of  this 
diversity. 

Switzerland,  and  Germany,  which  had  till  now  de- 
veloped themselves  independently,  came  in  contact 
with  eeeh  other  in  the  years  we  are  about  to  retrace, 
and  they  afforded  an  example  of  that  diversity  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  which  was  to  be  one  of  the 
chaiaeteristics  of  Protestantism.  We  shall  have  oc- 
caaion  to  behold  men  perfectljr  agreeing  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Faith,  yet  differmg  on  certain  secondary 


qoeatkma.  Tme  it  ie  that  human  paeaisn  fonad  an 
entrance  into  these  discussions,  but  while  deploriof 
such  minglinffs  of  evil,  Proteetantiam,  far  from  aeekiag 
to  diagttiae  the  diversity,  publishes  and  proclaims  it. 
Its  path  to  unity  is  ladeed  long  and  difllcult,  bat  the 
uniu  it  proposes  is  real, 

Swingle  was  advancing  in  the  Christian  life.  While 
the  Gospol  had  to  Luther  brought  deliverance  from  the 
deep  melancholy  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  when  ' 
in  the  convent  of  Erfurtb,  and  developed  in  him  a 
cheerfulneas  which  ofien  amounted  to  gaiety,  and  of 
which,  from  that  time,  the  Reformer  gave  such  repeated 
evidence,  even  when  exposed  to  the  greateat  dangers, 
Christianity  had  had  quite  a  contrary  effect  on  the  joy- 
ous child  of  the  mountaina  of  the  Tockeoburg.  Re- 
claimin^f  Zwiagle  from  hie  thoughtleas  and  worldly* 
career,  it  had  stamped  upon  hie  clmracter  a  seriousness 
which  was  not  natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  was 
indeed  most  needed.  We  have  aeen  how,  toward  the 
close  of  1523,  numerous  enemies  appeared  to  riee 
against  the  Reformation.*  From  all  aides  roproaches 
wero  heaped  upon  Zwingle,  and  contentiona  would  at 
times  take  place  even  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  historian, 
was  a  man  of  small  statnra,t  with  a  heart  full  of  love 
for  the  poor,  and  zeal  against  false  teachers,  had  ar- 
rived in  Zurich  about  the  end  of  1522,  to  Uke  the 
duty  of  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  chureht  He  had  been 
replaced  at  Einaidlen  by  Oswald  Myconius.|  His 
coming  waa  a  valuable  acquiaition  to  Zwingle  and  the 
Reformation. 

One  day,  soon  after  his  arrival,  being  at  church,  he 
heard  an  Aogustine  monk  preachioff  with  great  earnest- 
ness that  man  was  competent,  by  his  own  strength,  to 
satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God.  *'  Reverend  father 
prior,"  exclaimed  Leo,  "  listen  to  me  for  an  instant ; 
and  you,  my  dear  fellow-citizena,  keep  your  seata— 1 
will  speak  as  becomes  a  Christian  ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  show  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  teaching  he 
had  just  been  listening  to.^  A  great  diaturbance  en- 
sued in  the  church.  Instantly  aeveral  persons  angrily 
attacked  the  little  priest  from  Einaidlen.  Zwiqgle,  re- 
pairing to  the  council,  presented  himself  before  them, 
and  ro^ueated  permission  to  give  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trine, m  presence  o(  the  bishop*s  deputies ;  and  the 
council,  desiring  to  terminate  the  disseneions,  convoked 
a  conference  for  the  29th  of  January.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Switzerland.  "  A  vagabond  aiet," 
observed  his  mortified  adversariea,  **  ia  to  be  held  at 
Zurich.  All  the  vagraota  from  the  high-foad  will  be 
there." 

Wishing  to  prepare  for  the  strufggle,  Zwingle  pat 
forth  sixty-seven  theses.  In  them  the  mountaineer  of 
the  Tonkenborg  boldly  asaailed  the  pope*  in  the  iaca 
of  all  Switzerland. 

*<They,"  said  he,  *•  who  assert  that  the  Ooapel  ii 
nothing  until  confirmed  to  us  by  the  church,  blaapoeme 
God." 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  to  all 
who  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be." 

**  Christians  are  all  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and  of 
one  another ;  and  they  have  no  '  fathers '  upon  earth : 
away,  therefore,  with  religious  orders,  sects,  and  par* 
ties." 

'*  No  compulsion  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of 
such  as  do  not  acknowledge  their  error,  unless  by  their 
seditious  conduct  they  disturb  the  pesce  of  othera." 

Such  were  some  of  the  propositions  pot  forth  bj 
Zwingle. 
"  Vol.  II.  Book  8,  to  the  end, 

t  Er  war  ein  kurasr  Mann.    (FosiUb  Beyfarigs.  W.  p»  44.) 

\  Ut  post  habitum  Leonif,  monachis  aliqmd  legaa.    <Zw« 

Kpp.  p-aos.) 
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293      THE  CHALLEN6£>— ZWINOLE  AND  FABER— ZWINGLE  AND  THE  FOFE. 


On  the  morning  of  Thanday,  the  29th  of  Jtnnary, 
aiore  than  six  hundred  peraons  were  collected  in  the 
hall  of  the  great  council,  at  Zurich.  Many  from  the 
neighbouring  caniona,  as  well  as  Zurichers,  the  learn- 
ed»  the  higher  classes,  and  the  clergy,  had  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  council.  '*  What  will  be  the  end  of 
all  this  1  '*  wsa  the  question  asked.  None  ventured  to 
answer  -,  bat  the  breathless  attention,  deep  feeling,  and 
i^*ation,  which  reigned  in  the  meeting,  sufficiently 
showed  that  important  results  were  looked  for. 

The  burgomoster.  Roust,  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  presided  at  the  conference.  The 
knight,  James  Anwyl,  grand  master  of  the  bishop's 
court,  at  Constance,  Faber,  the  vjcar-general,  and  se- 
Teral  doctors  of  divinity,  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
'  bishop.  Schauffhausen  had  deputed  Doctor  Sebastian 
Hofmeister :  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the  cantons 
— so  weak,  as  yet,  was  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land. On  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  was  de- 
posited a  Bible,  and  sealed  before  it  waa  Zwingle.  **I 
am  driven  and  beset  on  all  sides,"  he  had  said,  **  yet  I 
stsnd  firm,t  leaning  on  no  strength  of  my  own,  but  on 
Christ,  the  rock,  by  whose  help  I  can  do  all  things." 

Zwingle  stood  up.  **  I  have  proclaimed,"  said  he, 
"  that  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  alone  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  tbat^  throughout  Switzerland,  I  am  charged 
with  being  a  heretic,  a  seducer,  and  rebellious  man. 
Here,  then,  I  stind,  in  God*s  name  \"t 

On  this,  sll  eyes  were  turned  to  Faber,  who,  rising 
from  his  seat,  thus  replied  :  "  I  am  not  sent  to  dispute, 
but  to  report."  The  assembly,  in  surprise,  began  to 
smile.  **  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  continued  Faber, 
**  has  promised  a  council  within  one  year ;  we  must  wait 
for  its  sssembling." 

'«  What !"  said  Zwingle,  •'  is  not  this  large  and  in- 
telligent meeting  as  competent  as  a  council !"  then, 
tummg  to  those  who  presided,  he  added--"  Gracious 
Lords ;  defend  the  word  of  God." 

A  solemn  silence  ensued  on  this  appeal.  At  last  it 
waa  interrupted  by  the  burgomaster.  **If  any  one 
present  has  anything  to  say,"  said  he,  "  let  him  say 
on."  Still  all  were  ailent.  '*  I  implore  all  those  who 
have  accused  me — and  I  know  that  some  are  here  pre- 
sent," said  Zwinffle,  **  to  come  forward,  snd  rebuke  me 
for  the  truth*s  sake."  Not  a  word  !  Again  and  again 
Zwingle  repeated  hia  request,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Faber,  thus  brought  to  close  quarters,  lost  sight,  for  an 
instant,  of  the  reserve  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  and 
atated  that  he  had  convicted  of  his  error  the  pastor  of 
Filispach,  who  was  at  that  time  in  durance  ;  but  hav- 
ing aaid  this,  he  again  relapsed  into  silence.  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  he  was  urged  to  bring  forward  the 
arguments  by  which  he  bad  convinced  that  pastor ;  he 
would  give  no  answer.  This  silence  on  tne  part  of 
the  Romish  doctors  mortified  the  impatience  of  the 
assembly.  A  voice  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall 
was  heard  exclaiming :  "  Where  have  they  got  to,  those 
braggarta  whose  voices  are  so  loud  in  our  streets  1^ 
Come  forward  ;  there's  the  man  you  want."  On  this 
the  burgomaster  observed,  smiling :  "  It  seems  that 
the  sharp-edged  sword,  that  succeeded  against  the  pas- 
tor of  Filispach,  is  faat  fixed  in  its  scabbard  ;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  parties  being  again  assembled, 
the  council  resolved  that  Master  Ulric  Zwingle,  not 
being  reproved  by  sny  one,  was  at  liberty  to  continue 

*  EingroMes  Yerwiinderen,  was  dock  ass  der  Bach  wsiden 
wollte.  (Ballinger,  Chron.!.  p.97.][ 

t  Immottti  tamen  naneo,  noa  raeis  nenrii  nixus,  fed  petra 
Chriato  in  quo  omnia  poatam.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  961.) 

\  Nan  wohlan  in  dem  Naoaen  Oottes,  hie  bin  ich.  (Bollin- 
ger, Chron.  p.  98.) 

>».«.— the  monka.  Wb  siod  nan  die  grossen  Hansen  .  .  .  . 
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to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  eksgf 
of  the  canton  should  be  enjoined  to  advance  nothinj^ 
but  what  they  could  establish  by  the  Scriptures. 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  who  will  cause  his  word  to 
prevail  in  heaven  and  in  earth  !*'  exclaimed  Zwingle. 
On  this,  Faber  could  not  suppress  his  indignation. 
**  The  theses  of  Master  Ulric,"  said  he,  *'  are  incom- 
patible with  the  honour  due  to  the  church,  and  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  Chriat — and  I  can  prove  it."  "  Do 
so,"  retorted  Zwingle.  But  Faber  declined,  except  it 
ahould  be  in  Paria,  Cologne,  or  Friburg.  **  I  acknow* 
ledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Gospel,"  said  Zwtn« 
gle :  "  before  you  can  shake  one  word  of  that,  the 
earth  itself  will  open  before  you."*  *'  That's  always 
the  cry,"  remarked  Faber ;  "  the  Gospel,  nothing  but 
the  Gospel !  Men  might  lead  holy  lives,  in  pesce  and 
charity,  if  there  were  no  Gospel  !"t  At  these  words 
the  auditors  indignantly  rose  from  their  seats,  and  the 
meetingfinally  broke  up. 

The  Reformation  waa  gaining  ground.  It  waa,  at 
this  period,  called  to  new  conquests.  After  the  akir- 
mish  at  Zurich,  in  which  the  ableat  champions  of  the 
papacy  kept  ailence,  who  could  be  ao  bold  as  to  oppoee 
the  new  doctrines  1  But  methods  of  another  kind 
were  tried.  The  firmness  of  Zwingle,  and  the  repub- 
lican freedom  of  his  bearing,  overawed  his  enemies. 
Accordingly,  recourse  was  had  to  suitable  methods  for 
subduinghim.  While  Rome  was  pursuing  Luther  with 
anathemas,  she  laboured  to  win  the  Reformer  of  Zu- 
rich by  persuasions.  Scarcely  was  the  conference 
closed  over,  when  Zwingle  was  surprised  by  a  vtstt 
from  the  captain  of  the  pope*8  guards — the  son  of  the 
burgomaster  Roust,  accompanied  by  Einaina,  the  le- 
gate, who  waa  the  bearer  of  a  brief  from  the  pontiff-— 
in  which  Adrian  addressed  Zwingle  as  fats  *'  well-be- 
loved son,"  and  assured  him  of  his  special  favor.  At 
the  same  time  the  pope  set  others  upon  urging  Zmk  ■ 
to  influence  Zwingle. t  "  And  what,"  inquired  Oa-  j 
wald  Myconius,  "  docs  the  pope  authoriae  you  to  offer 
him  ?"  "  Everything  short  of  the  pontiff's  cfaair,**^ 
answered  Zink,  earnestly." 

There  was  nothing,  whether  mitre,  croxier,  or  car- 
dinal's hat,  which  the  pope  would  not  have  given  to 
buy  over  the  Reformer  of  Zurich.  But  Rome  altoge- 
ther mistook  her  man — and  vain  were  all  her  advancea. 
In  Zwingle,  the  church  of  Rome  had  a  foe  even  mora 
determined  than  Luther.  .  He  had  less  regard  for  the 
long-established  notions  and  the  ceremonies  of  former 
ages — it  was  enough  to  draw  down  bis  hostility,  that 
a  custom,  innocent  in  itself,  had  been  connected  with 
some  existing  abuses.  In  his  judgment,  the  wonl  of 
God  alone  was  to  be  exalted. 

But  if  Rome  had  so  little  understanding  of  the  events 
then  in  progress  in  Christendom,  she  wanted  not  for 
counsellors  to  give  her  the  needful  information. 

Faber,  irritated  at  the  pope's  thus  humbling  himself 
before  his  adversary,  lost  no  time  in  advising  him.  A 
courtier,  dressed  in  smiles,  with  honied  words  upon 
his  tongue,  those  who  listened  to  him  might  have 
thought Tiim  friendly  to  all,  and  even  toward  those  whom 
he  charged  with  heresy — but  his  hatred  was  mortal. 
Luther,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber,)  was  accustomed 
to  say :  **  The  Vicar  of  ConsUnce  is  a  blacksmith  . 
...  of  lies.  Let  him  take  up  arms  like  a  man,  and 
see  how  Christ  defends  us.  "11 

•  Ee  mui  das  Erdrych  brechen.  f Zw.  Opp.  p.  14«.) 

f  Man  mocht  denocht  friintUdh,  fridUch  ond  mtrendK  h  & 
ben,  wenn  fflich  kttin  Kvangelium  were.  (BuU.  Chron.  p^ 
107.    Zw.  Opp.i.p.  102.) 

J  Cum  do  tna  eeregia  virtute  speciallter  nobis  sit  eognitua. 
(Zw.Enp.p986.) 

h  8erio  respondit :  Omnia  oorta  nrvtar  i 
(ViL  ZwingU,  par  Osw.  M^c.) 

II  Prodeant  rolo,  palaaqne  anna  capii^Q[,^  dSBw.  Wf» 
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Tkew  words  wen  no  uncalled-for  bnrado,  for  all  the 
trhiio  that  tha  pope,  io  hii  communicalioDa  with  Zwio- 
gte,  waa  complinMntinghimon  hia  diatinguiahed  virtuea, 
and  theeapaciai  confidence  he  repoaed  io  him,  the  Re- 
li»rnier'a  eiiemiee  were  muUiplyioff  throughout  Swit- 
serland.  The  veteran  aoldiera,  the  higher  familiea, 
«nd  the  herdamen  of  the  roountaioa,  were  combined 
in  •▼eraion  to  a  doctrine  which  ran  counter  to  all  their 
inclioationa.  At  Lucerne,  public  notice  was  given  of 
the  performance  of  "  Zwingle'a  Paaaion  ;'*  and  the 
|wople  dragged  about  an  effigy  of  the  Reformer,  about- 
ug  that  they  were  going  to  put  the  heretic  to  death ; 
•nd  laying  violent  hauda  on  aome  Zurichera,  who  were 
iben  at  Lucerne,  compelled  them  to  be  apectatora  of 
this  mock  execution.  '*  They  ahall  not  diatnrb  m^ 
peace,"  obaerved  Zwingle ;  "  Chriat  will  never  fail 
thoae  who  are  hia."  Even  in  the  Diet  ihreaU  against 
iiim  were  heard.*'  **  Beloved  confederates,"  aaid  the 
covnetllor  of  Muilinco,  addresaing  the  cantona,  "  make 
.•  atand  againat  Lutheraniam  while  there  ia  yet  tii&e. 
At  Zurich  no  man  ia  maaler  in  hia  own  houae." 

Thia  agitation  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  proclaimed, 
•More  lowily  than  anything  elae  could  have  done,  what 
wie  peaaing  in  Zurich.  In  truth,  victory  waa  already 
bearing  fmita,  the  victorioua  party  waa  gradually  taking 
poeaeaaion  of  the  country ;  and  every  day  the  Goapel 
made  aome  new  progreaa.  Twenty-four  canons,  and 
«  Gonaiderable  number  of  the  chaplaina,  came  of  their 
own  accord  to  petition  the  council  for  a  reform  of  their 
etalutea.  It  waa  decided  to  reolace  thoae  alugeish 
pieata  by  men  of  learning  ana  piety,  whose  auty 
it  ahoold  be  to  inatruct  the  youth  of  Zurich,  and  to 
•atabliah,  inatead  of  their  veapera  and  Latin  maaaea, 
«  daily  expoaition  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  testa,  firat  for  the  learned,  and 
then  for  the  people. 

Unhappily  there  are  found,  in  every  army,  ungo- 
vernable apirita,  who  leave  their  ranka,  and  make  onaet 
too  early,  on  poinU  which  it  would  be  better,  for  a 
while,  to  leave  unattacked.  Louis  Ketzer,  a  young 
prieat,  having  put  forth  a  tract  in  German,  entitled  the 
JudgimtU  of  God  against  Images^  a  great  sensation 
iwaa  produced,  and  a  portion  of  the  people  could  think 
of  nothing  elae.  It  is  ever  to  the  injury  of  essentials 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  pre- occupied  with  secondary 
mattera.  Outaide  one  of  the  city  gatea,  at  a  place 
•aUed  Stadelhofen,  waa  atationed  a  crucifix,  elaborately 
carved,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  more  ardent  of 
the  Reformed,  provoked  at  the  aoperatitioua  veneration 
-atill  paid  this  image,  could  not  suppress  their  indigna- 
tion, whenever  they  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way. 
A  citiien,  by  name  Claudiua  Hettinger,  **  a  man  of 
familv,"  aaya  Bul{ing|or,  "  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  Dcriptorea,**  meeting  the  miller  of  Stadelhofen,  to 
whom  the  crncifix  belonged,  inquired  when  he  meant 
to  take  away  hie  idola.  "  No  one  requirea  you  to 
worehip  them,"  waa  the  milier*a  reply.  *'  But,  do  you 
not  know,"  retorted  Hettinger,  **  that  God'a  word  for- 
bida  ua»to  have  graven  iaoageal"  - ."  Very  well,"  re- 
plied the  miller,  "  if  yoa  are  empowered  to  remove 
ihem,  I  leave  you'to  do  ao."  Hottinger  thought 
bimaelf  authoriaed  Io  act,  and  he  waa  aoon  after  seen 
to  leave  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  ci- 
teena.  On  arriving  at  the  crucifix,  they  deliberately 
•dag  round  the  image,  until,  yielding  to  their  efforta,  it 
came  down  with  a  loud  craah  to  the  earth*. 

Thia  daring  aetion  apread  alarm  far  and  wide.  One 
miffht  have  t&ught  religion  iuelf  had  been  overturned 
wiUi  the  crucifix  of  Stadelhofen.  **  They  are  aacrilc- 
fifv»  diatarbera, — they  are  worthy  of  death,"  exclaim- 
ed the  partiaana  of  Rome.  The  Council  cauaed  the 
ifionoclaau  to  be  arrested. 

*Chziitamsiiiinuiiq«amdafiMtiunuB.   (Zw«£pp.p.978.) 


"  No,"  exclaimed  Zwingle,  speaking  from  hia  pulpit, 
'^  Hottinger  and  hia  frienda  have  not  sinned  againat 
God,  nor  are  they  deserving  of  death* — but  they  may 
be  justly  punished  for  having  resorted  to  violence  with 
out  the  sanction  of  the  masistrates.**t 

Meanwhile  acts  of  a  similar  kind  were  continually  re 
curring.  A  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  one  day  observing  be 
fore  the  porch  of  that  church  a  number  of  poor  persons 
ill  clad  and  famished,  remarked  to  one  of  bis  colleagues, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  imagea  of  the  aaints  decked  in 
costly  attire — "  I  should  Tike  to  strip  those  wooden 
idols  and  clothe  those  poor  members  of  Jesus  Christ." 
A  few  days  after,  at  three  o^cIock  in  the  morning,  the 
saints  and  their  fine  trappinga  were  miasing.  The 
Council  sent  the  vicar  to  prison,  although  he  protested 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  removing  them.  **  la  it 
iheae  blocka  of  wood,"  exclaimed  toe  people,  **  that 
Jesus  enjoined  us  to  clothe  ?  Is  it  of  such  imagea  aa 
these  that  he  will  aay  to  the  righteoua — '*  /  wu  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  Me  ?"  .  .  .  Thua  the  Reformation,  when 
resisted,  rose  to  a  greater  height ;  and  the  more  it  waa 
compressed,  with  tne  more  force  did  it  break  forth  and 
threaten  to  carry  all  before  it. 

These'  excesses  conduced  to  some  beneficial  resuUa. 
Another  struggle  waa  needed  to  iaaue  in  further  pro- 
gress—for  in  spiritual  thinga,  aa  in  theaffaira  of  earthly 
kingdoms,  there  can  be  no  conquest  without  a  strug- 
gle— and  since  the  adherents  of  Rome  were  inert, 
events  were  so  ordered  that  the  conflict  was  begun  by 
the  irregular  soldiery  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the 
magistrates  were  perplexed  and  undecided  :  they  fcl 
the  need  of  more  light  in  the  matter ;  and  for  this  end 
they  resolved  on  appointing  a  aecood  public  meeting, 
to  discuss  in  German,  and  on  grounas  of  Scripture, 
the  question  as  to  imagea. 

The  bishops  of  Coira,  Conatance,  and  Bale,  the  uni- 
versity of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were 
accordingly  requested  to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But 
the  bishops  declined  compliance,  recollecting  the  little 
credit  their  deputies  had  brought  them  on  occasion  of 
the  first  meeting,  and  having  no  wish  for  a  repetition  of 
ao  humiliating  a  acene.  Let  the  Gospel  party  discuss 
if  they  will — but  let  it  he  among  themselves.  On  the 
former  occasion,  silence  had  been  their  policy — on  thia 
they  will  not  even  add  importance  to  the  meeting  by 
their  presence.  Rome  thought  perhaps  that  the  com- 
bat would  pass  over  for  want  of  combatants.  The 
bishops  were  not  alone  ift  refusing  to  sttend.  The  men 
of  Unterwald  returned  for  answer  that  they  had  no  phi- 
losophers among  them — but  kind  and  pious  priests 
alone — who  would  peraevere  io  explaining  the  Gospel 
aa  their  fathers  had  done  ;  that  they  accordingly  must 
decline  sending  a  deputy  to  Zwingle,  and  the  like  of 
him ;  but  that  only  let  him  fall  into  their  hands,  and  they 
would  handle  him  after  a  fashion  to  cure  him  of  hia  in- 
clination for  such  irregularities.  The  only  cantons  that 
sent  representativea  were  Schafifhauseot  and  Saint 
Gall. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  October,  more  than  nine 
hnndred  persons — ^among  whom  were  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Council — and  no  leas  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  priests,  were  aaaembled  after  sermon  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Town  Hall.  Zwingle  and  Leo  Jo- 
da  were  aeated  at  a  table  on  which  lay  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenta  in  the  originala.  Zwingle  apoke  first, 
and  aoon  diaposinff  of  the  authorit  v  of  the  hierarchy  and 
ita  councila,  he  laid  down  the  rignta  of  every  Chnatian 

*  The  tame  prinoiplef  are  seen  in  the  ipeeches  of  M.  M.  de 
Broirlie  and  Royer-CoUard,  on  occasion  of  the  clebratsd  da- 
bates  on  the  law  of  Sacrilege. 

t  Dornm  habend  ir  unser  Hanen  kein  xScht  zninen,  iv  va 
toden.  (Ball.  Chr.  p.  137.) 

t  So  wollten  wir  Ihm  den  Lohn  geben,  dass  ex^  nlmmaK 
anehr  thate.    (Simmlar  SaianU.  M.  8.  C.  ix.) 
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cinireh,  tnd  dftimed  the  Ubnty  of  the  first  tgee,  when 
the  Chaich  bid  as  yet  no  council  either  OBComenictl  or 
pcOYincial.  "  The  Universal  Church,"  said  he,  **  is 
diffused  throughout  the  world,  wberoYer  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  has  spread :  in  India  as  well  as  in  Zurich  .  .  . 
And  as  to  particular  churches,  we  have  them  at  Berne, 
at  Schaffhausen,  and  even  here.  But  the  Popes,  with 
their  cardin^s  and  councils,  are  neither  the  Universal 
Church,  nor  a  particular  Church.*  This  assembly 
iffaicb  hears  me,"  exclaimed  he,  with  energy,  "  is  the 
church  of  Zurich — it  desires  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
ud  can  rightfully  decree  whatever  it  shall  see  to  he 
conformable  to  the  Scriptures." 

Here  we  see  Zwingle  relying  .on  the  Church — ^but 
oo  the  true  Church, — not  on  the  clergy,  but  on  the  as- 
sembly of  believers.  He  applied  to  particular  ehurch- 
es  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  He  could  not  allow  that  a  church 
that  listened  with  docility  to  Qod*s  word  could  fall  into 
error.  The  church  was,  in  his  judgement,  represented 
both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by  the  Great  Coun- 
cil t  He  began  by  explaining  each  subject  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  con- 
vinced, he  pEoposed  the  different  questions  to  the 
Council,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  recorded  such  decisions  as  they  called  for.t 

In  the  absence  of  the  bishops'  deputies,  Conrad  Hoff- 
man an  a^ed  canon,  undertook  to  defend  the  Pope. 
He  maintained  that  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  "  third 
estate,"  was  not  authorized  to  discuss  such  matters. 
*'  I  reaided,"  aaid  he,  "  for  no  less  than  twelve  years 
at  Heidelberg,  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  extensive  learn- 
tag  named  iKctor  Joss — a  kind  and  pious  man — ^with 
whom  I  boarded  and  lived  quietly  for  a  long  time,  but 
then  he  always  said  that  it  was  not  proper  to  make  such 
matters  a  subject  of  discussion ;  you  see,  therefore  !" 
Do  this  everv  one  began  to  laugh.  *<  Thus,"  continued 
Hoffman,  **  let  us  wait  for  a  Council — at  present  I  shall 
decline  taktqg  part  in  any  discussion  whatever,  but 
ehall  act  according  to  the  bishop's  orders,  even  though 
he  himself  were  a  knave !" 

**  Wait  for  a  Council .'"  interrupted  Zwinde» "  and 
who,  think  you,  will  attend  a  Council  1— the  Pope  and 
some  sleepv  and  ill- taught  bishops,  who  will  do  nothing 
out  what  pleases  them.  No,  that  is  not  the  Church : 
Hong  and  Kiissnacht  (two  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Zurich,)  are  more  of  a  Charch  than  all  the  bishops 
•nd  nopes  put  together.". 

Thus  did  Zwingle  assert  the  rights  of  Christians  in 
foneral,  whom  Rome  had  stript  of  their  inheritance. 
The  aasembW  ha  addressed  was  in  his  view  not  so  much 
the  church  of  Zurich  as  its  earliest  representative.  Here 
we  see  the  begininngs  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
Zwingle  was  engaged  in  delivering  Zurich  from  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Constance— he  was  like- 
wise detaching  it  from  the  hierarchy  of  Rome ;  and  on 
this  thought  of  the  flock  and  the  assembly  of  believers, 
he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  church  order,  to 
which  other  countries  would  afterwards  adhere. 

The  discussion  was  continued.  Several  priests  hav- 
ing defended  the  use  of  images,  without  deriving  their 
■numents  from  Scripture,  Zwingle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
niormen,  refuted  them  bv  passages  from  the  Bible. 
I'  If,"  aaid  one  of  the  prestdente,  '*  no  one  defends  the 
imsges  by  the  Scriptures,  we'shall  call  upon  some  of 
their  advocates  by  name.^    No  one  coming  forward, 


tbecurateof  Widieehwyl  wescatled.  «•  H«lMMbep,'* 
exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd.  The  etreie  of  llngma 
waa  next  called.  ^  He  has  sent  me  in  hie  ■tead,"  said 
his  vicar,  **  hot  I  cannot  answer  for  him."  It  i 
that  I 


ant 


;  the  power  of  the  word  of  God  wee  Mt  in  the  a^ 
lUy.  ThepaitisaofoftheliefenMtieBwweboof* 
with  liberty  and  joy  ;  their  adveneriee,  en  the  mik 
trarv,  were  silent,  uneasy,  and  depreeeed.  'IIm  enmtee 
of  Lauien,  Glattfelden,  and  Wetxikoo,  the  netor  end 
curate  of  Piafikon,  the  dean  of  Elgg,  the  cvate  of  B«- 
retschwyl,  the  Dommicans  and  Cordeliefn,  kBown  Icr 
their  preaching  in  defence  of  image  wonhip  aad  llw 
sainta,  were  one  after  another  invited  to  stand  focwevd. 
They  all  made  answer  that  they  had  nothing  to  aajr 
in  their  defence,  and  that,  in  future,  they  wwud  apfrfy 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  troth.  **  Until  to-dej,** 
said  one,  '*  I  have  put  my  faith  in  the  aneieBt  doeton, 
but  now  I  will  transfer  my  faith  to  the  new.**— ''It  is 
not  iw,"  interrupted  Zwingle,  **  that  you  shooM  believe. 
It  is  G^t  isord.  It  is  onhrthe  Scriptoiee  of  QodI 
that  never  can  mislead  ns."  The  sitting  had  been  pio- 
tracted — night  was  closing  in.    The  preMdent,  nof- 


.  *  Dor  Fsbote,  CsMlnals  «nd  Bisch5fle  Concilia  sind  nicht 
die  obriftliche  Kiiche.    (F&sil  Beytr.  in.  p.  90) 

t  BiscotioB  SensU  tonma  sit  potestss  EcolesuB  vies.  (Zw 
Opp  IS.  p.  sag.) 

t  Ante  omnia  mnlUtndinnni  do  qnaitlone  probe  docsre  lU 
{Mtnm  M*  Qt  qnidquid  diocoiU  (the  grand  counefl.)  cum  rer- 
n  mintetrtt  oralnareiit,  Jaodtidum  in  sninlf  fM^M^T"!  ordinap 
(Zw.  Opp.  III.  p.  M9.) 


meister,  of  Schafthausen,  roee  and  aaid :  **  1 
God,  the  Almighty  and  Etertial,  who,  ineU  thsm,  giv- 
eth  us  the  victonr,"  and  he  ended  by  exhortm^  the 
Town-Council  of  2Surich  to  abolish  the  worship  m  im- 
ages. 

On  Tuesday,  the  assembly  again  met,  VedtaB  being 
president,  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Maes.  ^  My 
brethren  in  Christ,"  said  Zwingle,  **  far  fimn  ve  be  the 
thouffht  that  there  is  anything  unreal  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Cbrist.**  Our  only  aim  is  to  prove  that  the 
Mass  is  not  a  sacriflce  that  can  be  offered  to  God  by 
one  man  for  bis  fellow,  unless  indeed  any  will  he  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  a  man  can  eat  and  drink  for  his 
friend." 

Vadian  having  twice  inquired  if  any  of  Ihoee  present 
bad  anything  to  say  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  im- 

ugned,  and  no  one  coming  forward,  the  canons  of 

urich,  the  chaplains,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  declar- 
ed themselves  of  Zwingle's  opinion. 

But  scarcely  had  the  Reformete  oveitome  the  oar- 
tiaans  of  the  ancient  doetrinee,  when  they  vrere  called 
to  contend  against  the  impatient  spirits  of  mea  clamor- 
ously demanding  abrupt  and  violent  changea,  instead 
of  prudent  and  gradual  reformation.  The  unfbftunate 
Conrad  Grebel  rose,  and  said  :*<  It  is  not  snfieieot 
that  we  should  talk  about  the  Mass ;  it  is  oor  duty  te 
do  away  with  the  abusee  of  it"-—**  The  Council,"  an- 
swered  Zwingle,  **  will  put  forth  an  edict  on  the  sub* 
ject"  On  tois,  Simon  Stumpf  exclaimed,  **  Tht 
Spirit  of  God  has  already  decided— why  then  vefor  th« 
matter  to  the  Council's  decision  T*^ 

The  commandant,  Schmidt,  of  Kflssnacht,  roee 
gravely,  and,  in  a  speech  marked  by  much  wiedemr 
said — "  Let  us  teach  Christians  te  receive  Christ  into 
their  hearts.t  Until  this  hour  you  have  all  been  led 
away  af^er  idols.  The  dwell«rs  in  the  phun  have  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  hilis^thoee  of  the  mil  country  have 
gone  on  pilgrimages  to  the  plain ;  the  French  hare 
made  journeys  into  Germany,  and  the  Germans  into 
France.  You  now  know  whither  yoo  ought  to  go. 
God  has  lodged  all  thmgs  in  Christ.  Worthv  Zurich- 
ers,  go  to  the  true  souree^  and  let  Jeeoe  Christ  re- 
enter your.territoiy,  and  raeame  hie  aneieat  anthpri- 
ty." 

This  speech  made  a  dsjep  impression,  and  no  one 
standing  up  to  oppose  it,  Zwingle  roee  with  emotion. 


Dasi  einigerty  Betrag  oder  Faboh  syg  in  dsmielikoa  Blit 

UBd  Pldich  CkrMi.    (Zw.  Opp^  Imi.  dw!) 
i  Der  QOa^  Oottei  nitheUst.     (Zw.  Opp.  i.  p.  MO.) 
t  Wis  fj  Chiittam  in  ii«n  Hotmo  ssUlnd  hXiitA  vH 

machea.   ilMd.p.8M.) 
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;  THE  C>t}N7£S£N€£^M¥C0NIU8  AT  ZUmCH-^THOMAS  PLATER. 


u4  Bpofca  M  followB  :~-^<  My  gneioiM  lords,  Qod  if 
wilh  us.  He  will  defend  Hit  own  cattse.  Now  then, 
in  tbo  MOM  of  oor  God,  let  os  go  fonrud."  Here 
Zwingle'e  feelingi  overotme  him---4ie  wept,  tod  nmny 
of  thMO  near  him  elto  shed  tetn. 

Tbae  ended  the  conference.  The  pfeeident  roee — 
abe  burgomaslei  tbeuked  them,  and  the  veteran,  tom- 
inff  to  the  Gooncil,  aaid  in  e  grave  tone,  with  that 
voice  that  bed  been  ao  often  heard  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.— "Now  then,  let  na  take  in  band  the  sword 
of  the  Word  ....  and  may  God  prosper  bis  own 


This  dtspnte,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1533,  was  decisive  in  its  consequences.  The 
gieatif  number  of  the  priests,  who  were  present  et  it, 
Totiimed  full  of  seal  to  their  ststions  in  ditferent  parta 
of  the  canton ;  and  the  effect  of  thoae  memorable  days 
was  felt  in  ev«y  corner  of  Switserland.  The  cbdnh 
of  Zorieb,  which,  in  its  connection  with  the  see  of 
Constance,  bad  always  maintained  e  certain  meaaure 
of  independence  waa  now  completely  emancipated. 
Instead  of  resting  through  the  bishop,  on  the  Pope,  it 
zeeted  henceforth,  through  the  people,  on  the  Word  of 
God.  Zurich  bad  recovered  the  rights  of  which  Rome 
bad  deprived  her.  The  city  and  ita  rot al  territory  vied 
with  each  other  in  seal  for  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  Great  Council  merely  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  the  people  at  Uroe.  On  every  important  occaaion, 
the  city  and  the  viHagea  aignified  the  result  of  their 
aepente  deliberationi.  Luther  bad  reatored  the  Bible 
to  the  Christian  community — Zwinsle  went  fortber-^be 
restored  their  rights.  This  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  The  maintenance 
of  sound  doctrine  was  entrusted,  under  God,  to  the 
people ;  and  recent  events  have  sbown,  that  the  people 
can  discharge  that  trust  better  than  prieats  or  pontifis. 

Zwingle  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  vic- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Reformation,  under  hia  guid- 
ance, was  carried  on  with  much  moderation.  "  God 
knows  my  heart,*'  aaid  be,  when  the  Council  demanded 
bis  opinion,  **  He  knows  that  I  am  inclined  to  build  up, 
and  not  to  cast  down.  There  are  timid  spirits  whom 
it  is  needful  to  treat  tenderly  ;  let  the  maas>  therefore, 
for  some  time  longer,  be  read  on  Sundaya  in  the 
cborcbes,  and  let  tboee  who  celebrate  it  be  carefully 
porotected  from  insult"* 

The  Council  issued  a  decree  to  this  effect.  Hottm- 
ser,  and  Hochrutiner,  one  of  hia  friends,  were  banished 
uom  the  canton  for  two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return 
without  an  ezpreas  permission. 

The  Reformation  at  Zurich  proceeded  thua  in  a 
sieadv  and  Christian  course.  Raising  the  city  dsy  by 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  moral  elevation,  it  caat  a  slory 
round  her  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  loved  the  word  of 
God.  Throughout  Switzerland,  therefore,  those  who 
welcomed  the  day-spring  which  bad  viaited  the  Church, 
felt  themselves  powermlly  attracted  to  Zurich.  Os- 
wald Myconius,  after  bis  expulsion  from  Lucerne,  bad 
spent  six  months  in  the  valley  of  Einsidlen,  when,  re- 
turning one  day,  wearied  and  overpowered  by  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  from  a  journey  to  Claris,  he  was  met 
on  the  road  by  bis  young  son,  Felix,t  who  had  run 
OQt  to  bring  him  tidings  of  his  having  been  invited  to 
Zurich,  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  schools  there. 
Oswald  could  hardly  credit  the  happy  intelligence,  and 
hesitated  for  a  while  between  hope  and  fear.t  "  I  am 
thine,"  waa  the  reply  which,  at  length,  he  addressed  to 
Zwingle.     Geroldsek  dismissed  bun  with  regret,  for 

*  Ohae  dasf  jemand  tich  unterstehe  die  Mewprietter  zn 
beschimpfen.    (Wins  fLTLO.r.  p.  906.) 

i  InnMrato  noatiio  ezcepit  me  filius  rsdnnte^  ^flkrss&a. 
^w.  Epp.p.  893.) 

X  Inter  fpem  ac  netoa.   (Ibid.) 
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gloomy  tbongbts  had  taken  posseesion  of  bis  mbid. 
"  Ah  !"  said  he,  **  all  who  confess  Christ  are  flocking 
to  Zurich :  I  fear  that  one  day  we  shall  all  periah  there 
together."*  A  melancholy  foreboding,  which  wae 
but  too  fully  realised  when  Gerokisek,  and  so  maay 
other  friends  of  the  Gospel,  lost  their  lives  on  the  plain 
of  Cappel. 

At  2!orich,  Myconius  bad  at  last  found  a  seenm 
retreat.  Hia  predecessor,  nicknamed  at  Paris,  on  ac- 
count of  his  suture,  *•  the  tell  devil,"  had  neglected  hie 
duty.  Oswald  devoted  his  whole  heart  and  his  whole 
strength  to  the  fulfilment  of  hie.  He  ezptained  tin 
Ghreek  and  Latin  claesics ;  he  tauffbt  rhetoric  and  loffie ; 
and  the  yoo&h  of  the  city  listened  to  him  with  delighLf 
Myconius  waa  to  become,  to  the  rising  generation,  att 
that  Zwinffle  waa  already  to  tboee  of  matorer  years. 

%At  firat  Myconius  felt  some  alarm  at  the  number  of 
fullgrown  sebolara  committed  to  his  csre ;  hot  by  de- 
greee  be  gathersd  courage,  and  it  waa  not  long  before 
be  disttnguiahed  aoMng  bis  pupils  a  young  man  of  foor- 
aod-twenty,  wboee  intelligent  looks  gave  suflBcient  in- 
dication of  his  love  of  study.  This  young  man,  whoso 
name  was  Thomas  Plater,  was  a  native  of  the  Valais. 
Id  that  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the  torrent  of 
the  Viege  rolls  its  tomultuooe  waters,  after  escaping 
from  the  sea  of  glaeiefs  and  snow  that  encircles  Mount 
Rosa— eeated  between  St.  Nicbolaa  and  Standen,  upon 
the  hill  that  risee  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  village  of  Griicben.  This  waa  Plater's  birth* 
plaee.  From  under  the  shadow  of  those  colossal  Alps^ 
emerged  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charaeten  that 
figured  in  the  great  drama  of  the  aixteenth  century. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  had  been  conaigned  to  the  care 
of  a  curate,  a  kinsman  of  his  own — by  whom  the  little 
rustic  waa  often  so  severely  beaten,  that  his  cries,  he 
tells  us  himself,  were  like  tboee  of  a  kid  under  the 
hands  of  the  butcher.  One  of  his  cousins  took  him 
along  with  him  to  viait  the  achools  of  Germany.  Blit 
removiuff  in  this  way  from  achool  to  school,  when  ho 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  scarcely  knew  bow 
to  read.}  On  hia  arrival  at  Zurich,  he  made  it  his  fixed 
determination  that  he  would  be  ignorant  no  lonser, 
took  his  poet  st  a  deak,  in  one  comer  of  the  achool 
over  whicb  Myconiua  presided,  and  said  to  himself : 
*'Here  thou  shalt  learn,  or  here  thou  shaltdie  !"  Tho 
light  of  the  Gtoapel  quickly  found  its  way  to  hia  heart. 
One  morning,  when  it  was  very  cold,  and  fuel  was 
wanting  to  beat  the  achool-room  atove,  which  it  wae 
bis  office  to  tend,  he  aaid  to  himself:  *'  Why  need  I 
be  at  a  loss  for  wood,  when  there  are  so  many  idols  in 
the  church  1"  The  church  was  then  empty,  though 
Zwinffle  was  expected  to  preach,  and  the  bells  were 
already  rinsing  to  summon  the  congregation.  Pbter 
entered  wim  a  noiaeleas  step,  grappled  an  image  of  St. 
John,  which  stood  over  one  of  the  altars,  carried  it  off 
and  thrust  it  into  the  stove,  saying,  as  he  did  so—- 
"  Down  with  thee,  for  in  thou  must  go."  Certeioly 
neither  Myconius  nor  Zwingle  would  have  applauded 
such  an  act 

It  was  by  other,  and  better  meana,  that  unbelief  and 
superstition  were  to  be  driven  from  the  field.  Zwii^le 
and  his  colleagues  had  stretched  out  the  hand  of  ^1- 
lowship  to  Myconiua ;  and  the  latter  now  expounded 
the  New  Testament  in  the  church  of  the  Viigin,  to  a 
numerous  and  eager  auditory.^  Another  public  dis- 
putetion,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  January,  1524, 
terminated  in  renewed  discomfiture  to  the  cause  of 
Rome ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  canon,  I^och,  who  ex- 
claimed— *'  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  councils — theae 


•  Ac  doiBde  ovmes  simttl  pwaeaans.    (Ibid.  p.  •SS.). 

tFuTentufr       *■  "^      — ' ' 

tflaehisAa „  -.  . 

(WeiseFiiisUnBoytier.   iv.p.fl 


Mie  ovmes  siaitti  perseasus.    (iDid.  p.  ass.), 
tuf  illmn  lubenf  audit,     (Ibid.  p.  9U^  rr  I  (> 
I  Aatobiography.  "^V9  V IV^ 

FiinUn  Boyter.   iv.p.M.  ^ 
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9n  the  church  for  me  !**  ftwakened  no  ■jmpAtbetic 
retponse. 

Eferylbing  was  moying  forward  at  Zurich :  men*s 
mioda  wero  becoming  more  enlightened — their  hearts 
more  sledfaat.  The  Reformation  wae  gainiog  sironffth. 
Zurich  was  a  fortress,  in  which  the  new  doctrine  bed 
entrenched  itself,  and  from  within  whose  enclosure  it  was 
ready  to  pour  itself  abroad  over  the  whole  confederation. 

The  enemies  were  aware  of  this.  They  felt  that 
Ihey  must  no  longer  delay  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow. 
They  had  rematneid  quiet  long  enough.  The  strong 
men  of  Switserland,  her  iron  sheathed  warriors,  were 
up  at  last,  and  stirring ;  and  who  could  doubt,  when 
they  were  once  aroused,  that  the  struggle  must  end 
in  blood  t 

The  Diet  was  assembled  at  Lucerne.  The  priests 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  engage  that  great  council 
of  the  nation  in  their  favour.  Fhborg  ami  the  Forest 
Cantons  proved  themselves  their  docile  instruments. 
Beme«  Basle,  Soleure,  Glaris,  and  Appensel,  bung 
doubtfully  in  the  balance.  Schaffhausen  was  almost 
decided  for  the  Gospel ;  but  Zurich  alone  assumed  a 
determined  attitude  as  its  defender.  The  partisans  of 
Rome  urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  their  pretensions, 
nnd  adopt  their  prejudices.  '*  I^t  an  edict  be  issued,** 
said  they,  **  enjoining  ail  persons  to  refrain  from  incul- 
cating or  repealing  any  new  or  Lutheran  doctrine, 
cither  secretly  or  in  public ;  and  from  talking  or  disput- 
ing on  such  matters  in  taverns,  or  over  their  wine.**^ 
Such  was  the  new  ecclesisstical  law  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  esiablish  throughout  the  confederation. 

Nineteen  articles  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up  in 
due  form— ratified  on  the  S6th  of  January,  1523,  by 
all  the  ststes — Zurich  excepted,  and  transmitted  to  all 
the  bsiliffs,  with  injunctions  that  they  should  be  strictly 
•nforced*-"  which  caused,"  says  Bullinger,  **  great 
jov  among  the  priests,  and  great  grief  among  the  Uith- 
fm."  A  persecution,  regulsrly  organised  by  the  su- 
preme autnority  of  the  confederation,  was  thus  set  on 
foot. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the 
diet,  was  Henry  Flackenstein,  of  Lucerne,  the  bailiff 
of  Baden.  It  was  to  his  district  that  Hottinger  had 
retired  when  banished  from  Zurich,  after  having  over- 
thrown the  crucifix  at  Stsdelhoven ;  end  he  had  here 
given  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments.  One  day, 
when  he  was  dining  at  the  Angel  Tavern,  at  Zonach, 
he  bad  aaid  that  the  priests  expounded  hol^  scriptures 
•miss,  and  that  trust  ought  to  be  reposed  m  none  but 
'  God  alone. t  The  host,  who  was  frequently  coming 
into  the  room  to  bring  bread  or  wine,  lent  an  attentive 
ear  to  what  seemed  to  him  very  strange  discourse. 
Co  another  occasion,  when  Hottinger  was  paying  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  friends — John  Scouts,  of  Schneys- 
•ingen^**Tell  me,**  said  Schuts,  after  they  had  fin- 
ished their  repast,  **  what  is  this  new  religion  that  the 
priests  of  Zurich  are  preachingT*— *'They  preach,** 
replied  Hottinger,  **  that  Christ  has  offered  himself  op 


bruary,  he  had  no  sooner  reached  CdMonti,  n  TOidn 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  than  he  was  airesied. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Klingenau,  and  as  be  there  fear- 
lessly confessfxl  his  belief,  Flackenstein  said,  in  an 
angry  tone,  "  I  will  take  you  to,a  place  where  yon 
shall  meet  with  those  who  will  give  yon  a  fitting  an- 
swer.'* Accordingly  the  bailiff  draped  his  prisoner 
first  before  the  magistrates  of  Klingenau,  next  befora 
the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden,  and  ultimately,  since 
he  could  not  elsewhere  obtain  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation affaiost  him,  before  the  diet  assembled  at  Li^ 
ceme.  He  was  resolved  that  in  one  quarter  or  another 
he  would  find  judges  to  pronounce  him  guilty. 

'The  diet  was  prompt  in  its  proceedings,  and  con- 
demned Hottinger  to  lose  his  head.  When  thie  sen- 
tence was  communicated  to  him,  be  gave  fjioty  to 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Enough,  enough,"  cried  Jacob  Tro- 
got,  one  of  the  Judges,  **  we  do  not  sit  here  to  listen 
to  sermons — ^thou  shalt  babble  some  other  tine.*' — 
**  He  must  have  his  head  taken  off  for  ibis  once,"  said 
the  bailiff,  Am-Ort,  with  a  laugh,  **  but  if  he  shonVd  re- 
cover it  again,  we  will  embrace  his  creed."—-**  May 
God  forgive  those  who  have  condemned  me!*'  ex- 
claimed the  prisoner ;  and  when  a  monk  presented  a 
crucifix  to  his  lips,  '*  It  is  the  heart,"  ssid  be,  poshing 
it  away,  **  that  must  receive  Jesus  Christ. ** 

When  he  was  led  forth  to  death,  there  were  many 
among  the  spectators  who  could  not  reetmin  their 
tears.  He  turned  toward  thom,  ar.d  aaid,  '*  I  am  going 
to  everlasting  hsppiness."  On  leaching  the  place  M 
execution,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  saving, 
*'  Oh,  my  Redeemer,  mto  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit !"  and  a  moment  after,  his  head  rolled  npon  the 
scaffold. 

No  sooner  had  the  blood  of  Hottinger  been  shed 
than  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  seised  the  op* 
portunity  of  inflaming  the  suffer  of  the  confederates 
to  a  higher  pitch.  It  was  in  Zurich  thst  the  root  of 
the  mischief  must  be  crushed.  So  terrible  an  example 
as  that  which  had  now  been  eet,  could  not  £iil  to  in- 
timidate Zwingle  and  his  followers.  One  vigoroue 
effort  more — and  the  Reformation  itself  would  aluirethe 
fate  of  Hottinger.  The  diet  immediately  resolved  that 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Zurich,  to  call  en  the 
councils  and  the  citixens  to  renounce  their  new  faith. 

The  deputies  were  admitted  to  an  sudience  on  the 
SI  St  of  March.  **  The  ancient  unity  of  the  Christian 
church  is  broken,"  said  they ;  "  the  evil  is  gaioii^ 
ground ;  the  clergy  of  the  four  Forest  cantons  have 
already  intimated  to  the  magistrates  that  aid  most  be 
afforded  them,  or  their  functions  must  cease.  Con- 
federates of  Zurich !  join  your  efforts  to  ours ;  root 
out  this  new  religion  ;*  dismiss  Zwingle  and  Us  die- 
ciples ;  and  then  let  us  all  unite  to  remedy  the  abnoee 
which  have  arisen  from  the  cncroachmenu  of  popee 
and  their  courtiers.*' 

Such  was  the  Ungusge  of  the  adversary.     How 

would  the  men  of  Zurich  now  demean  themsdvee  I 

ones  only  for  all  believers,  and  by  that  one  sscrifice  I  Would  their  hearts  fail  them  1     Hsd  their  courage 


has  purified  them  and  redeemed  them  from  all  iniquity ; 
and  they  prove  by  holy  scripture  that  the  Mass  is 
e  mere  delusion." 

Hottinger  had  afterwards  (iu  February,  16S3,)  quit- 
ted Switxeriand,  and  repaired  on  some  occasion  of  bu- 
siness, to  Waldshut,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  meanwhile,  measures  had  been  taken  to  B<>eure 
his  person  ;  and  when  the  poor  Zuricher,  suspecting 
no  danger,  rocrossed  the  Rhine  about  the  end  of  Fc- 

*E«soll  uieman  in  den  Wirtihoaeren  oder  suntt  htnter 
dem  Wyn  von  Ltitheritchen  oder  nswen  Ssckea  uxid  rsden. 
(Bull.  Chron.  p.  144.) 

t  Wie  wir  uaiar  put  HolTaaQg  nnd  Trost  sUein  uf  Oott 
(BuIL  Chr.  p.  UA.) 


ebbed  away  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citisens ! 

The  men  of  Zurich  left  neither  friends  nor  enemies 
long  in  suspense.  The  reply  of  the  council  was  calon 
and  dignified.  They  could  make  no  concessions  in 
what  concerned  the  word  of  God ;  and  their  very  next 
act  was  a  reply  more  emphatic  still. 

It  had  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  year  1851, 
that,  on  Whit  Monday,  a  numerous  company  of  pil- 
grims, esch  bearing  a  cross,  should  go  in  pcoceesioa 
to  Einsidien,  to  worship  the  virgin.     This  festtval,t 


*  2nrich   lelbiffen  aaireotse   and  UBtartmcken  beUk 
(Holt  Helv.  K.  O.  Hi.  p.  170.) 

t  UfT  efnen  £reit«gan|  tieben  anehellcksr  kindsa 
konunsn  wuriend,    (BoIUnger  Chr.  p.  iOO.) 


9^im.4^^imM*»  timi^^  ^ 


hwti^nlpH  in  ^ommeinontioa  of  Um  battle  of  Tttwyll^ 
wMoommonly  ktlended  wiih  great  disorders.  It  would 
UU,  thie  yefti,  on  the  7ih  May.  At  the  instance  of  the 
thrae  pastors,  it  was  now  abolished,  and  all  the  other 
cuatomary  processions  were  successively  brought  under 
4u9  rcguikiioD. 

Nor  did  the  council  stop  here.  The  relics,  which 
had  given  occasion  to  -so  many  superstitions,  were 
lionourably  interred.*  And  then,  on  the  farther  re- 
quisition of  the  three  pastors,  sn  edict  was  issued, 
decreetng  that,  inasmuch  as  God  alone  ought  to  be 
hoDOurea,  the  images  should  be  removed  from  all  the 
churches  of  the  canton,  and  their  ornaments  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  twelve  coun- 
oiUoxs-— one  for  each  tribe',  the  three  pastors,  and  the 
city  architect — with  some  smiths,  carpenters,  and  ma- 
•0D8,  visited  the  several  churches;  and  having  first 
closed  the  doors,  took  down  the  crosses,  i^^l iterated 
the  paintings,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  carried  away 


the  imaffes,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  faithful,  who  re- 
garded this  proceeding,  Bullinger  tells  us,  as  a  glorious 
act  of  homage  to  the  true  God.     In  some  of  the  coun- 


try paiishea  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  **  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God." 
Soon  after  this,  the  organs  were  suppressed,  on  account 
of  their  coonexion  with  many  superstitious  observances; 
end  a  new  form  of  baptism  was  established  from  which 
everything  unscriptural  was  carefully  excluded,  t 

The  triumph  of  the  Reformation  threw  a  joyful  ra- 
•diance  over  the  lant  hours  of  the  burgomaster,  Roust, 
and  his  coilesEue.  Tbev  had  lived  long  enough  ;  and 
they  both  died  within  a  few  days  after  the  restoration 
of  a  purer  mode  of  worship. 

The  Swiss  Re^oution  here  presenta  itself  to  us 
under  an  aspect  rather  different  from  that  assumed  by 
ihe  Reformation  in  Germany.  Luther  had  severely 
lebuked  the  excesses  of  those  who  broke  down  the 
images  in  the  churches  of  Wittemburg ;  and  here  we 
behold  Zwingle,  presiding  in  person  over  the  removal 
of  images  from  the  temple  of  Zurich.  This  difference 
ie  explaioed  by  the  different  light  in  which  the  two 
re/ormera  viewed  tho  same  object.  Luther  was  desir- 
ooa  of  retaining  in  the  church  all  that  was  not  ex- 
pxassly  contradicted  by  Scripture— while  Zwingle  was 
intent  on  abolishing  all  that  could  not  be  proved  by 
^Scripture.  The  German  Reformer  wished  to  remain 
vnited  to  the  church  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  sought 
only  to  purify  it  from  everything  that  was  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God.  The  reformer  of  Zurich  passed 
back  over  every  intervening  age  till  he  reached*  the 
times  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  subjecting  tho  church  to 
mn  entire  transformation,  laboured  to  restore  it  to  i\i 
fiimitive  condition. 

Zwmgle's  Reformation,  therefore,  was  the  more  com- 
plete. The  work  which  Divine  Providence  had  in- 
trasted  to  Luther,  the  re-establishment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Joatification  by  Faith,  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
work  of  the  .Reformation ;  but  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, other  ends,  of  real,  if  not  of  primarv  import- 
4Uice,  remained  to  be  achieved  ;  and  to  these,  the 
•efforta  of  Zwingle  were  more  especially  devoted. 

Two  mighty  tasks,  in  fact,  hsa  been  assigned  to  the 
Relnrmers.  Christian  Catholicism  taking  its  rise 
amidst  Jewish  Pharisaism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Paganism  of  Greece,  on  the  other,  had,  by  degrees, 
contracted  something  of  the  spirit  of  each  dl  those  sys- 
tems, and  had  thus  .been  transformed  into  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  Reformation,  therefore,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  purifv  the  church,  had  to  clear  it  alike 
liom  the  Jewish  and  the  Pagan  element. 

Tlw  Jetviah  element  bad  ineoipofated  itaelf  chiefly 

•iredesesiilehbsslattetlist.    (BnlL  Chr.  p.  in.) 

tBaibend<* •-* •-— -^^ 

Oo 


with  that  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relatee 
to  man.  Catholicism  had  borrowed  from  Judaism  the 
Pharisaic  notions  of  inherent  righteousness,  and  aalva- 
tion  obtainable  by  human  strength  or  works. 

The  Pagan  element  had  allied  itself  principalty  witli 
that  other  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  wlueh  relatea 
to  God.  Paganism  had  corrupted  the  Catholic  notion 
of  an  infinite  Deity,  whose  power,  being  absolutely  all- 
sufficient,  acts  everywhere  snd  at  every  moment.  It 
had  set  up  in  the  church  the  dominion  of  symbols,  ima- 

§08,  and  ceremonies  ;  and  the  saints  had  become  the 
emi-gods  of  Popery. 

The  Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  Loth«r,  was  di- 
rected essentially  against  the  Jewish  element.  With 
this  he  had  been  compelled  to  strangle  at  the  oatse% 
when  an  audacious  monk,  on  behalfof  the  Pope,  Wat 
bartering  the  salvation  of  souls  for  paltry  coin. 

The  Reformation,  as  conductea  by  Zwingle,  was 
directed  mainly  against  the  Psgan  element.  It  was 
this  that  he  had  first  encountered,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  Einsidlen,  when  crowds  of  worshippers,  be- 
nighted as  those  of  old  who  thronged  the  temple  of 
Epbesian  Diana,  were  gathered  from  every  side  to 
cast  themselves  down  before  a  gilded  idol. 

The  Reformer  of  Germany  proclaimed  the  great  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith — and,  in  so  doing,  inflict- 
ed a  death  blow  on  the  pharisaicrighteoosness  of  Rome. 
The  Swiss  Reformer,  undoubtedly,  did  the  same.  The 
inability  of  man  to  save  himself  is  the  fundsmental 
truth  on  which  all  reformers  have  taken  their  stand. 
But  Zwingle  did  something  more.  He  brought  for- 
ward, as  practical  principles,  the  existence  of  God,  and 
His  sovereign,  universal,  and  exclusive  agency ;  and 
by  the  workifig  out  of  these  principles,  Rome  waa  ut- 
terly bereft  of  all  the  props  that  had  aupported  her  pa- 
ganized worship. 

Roman  Catholicism  hsd  exalted  man,  and  degraded 
God.  Luther  reduced  man  to  his  proper  level  of  abase- 
ment ;  and  Zwingle  restored  God,  (if  we  may  so  speak,) 
to  his  unlimited  and  undivided  supremacy. 

Of  these  two  distinct  tasks,  wtiich  were  specially, 
though  not  exclusively,  allotted  to  the  two  Reformers, 
each  was  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  other. 
It  was  Luther's  part  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice 
— Zwingle*s  to  rear  tho  superstructure. 

To  an  intellect  gifted  with  a  still  more  capacious 
grasp,  was  the  office  reserved  of  developing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman,  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
Swiss  and  the  German  Reformation — ^blending  them 
together  and  imprinting  them,  thus  combined,  on  the 
Reformation  as  a  whole.* 

But  while  Zwingle  Was  thus  canylng  oo  the  great 
work,  the  disposition  of  the  cantons  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  hostile.  The  government  of  Zurich  felt  how 
necessary  it  was  to  assure  itself  of  the  support  of  the 
people.  The  people,  moreover— that  is  to  say,  **  tho 
assembly  of  believers,**  was,  according  to  Zwingle*s 
principles,  the  highest  earthly  authority  to  which  an 
appeal  could  be  made.  The  Council  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  test  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  Instructed 
the  bailiffs  to  demand  of  all  the  townships,  whether 
they  were  ready  to  endure  everything  for  the  sake  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  who  shed  bis  precious  blood,'* 
said  the  Council,  **  for  us  poor  sinners. "t  The  whole 
canton  followed  close  upon  the  city  in  the  career  of 
Refomiaiion — and,  in  many  pieces,  the  houses  of  the 
peasants  had  become  schools  of  Christian  instruction, 
in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  constantly  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Council  was  received  by 
all  the  townships  with  enthnsiasm :    **  Only  let  oar 

•  Lltterariacher  J^t^f^,  1»M,  No  97. 

\  Der  sin  roteufarw  blht  alein  fiir  uia^anne  inndor  verges- 
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THE  OOnUNCIL  AND  THE  FEOPLE-RIOT  AND  OONFIA^RAlMff.. 


«9giiti»lM  hold  ftit  and  fMrlMilj  to  Iba 

amwertd  they,  "  «^  will  help  them  to 
and,  if  my  ahoold  seek  to  moieet  them. 


ftotbawontofGod," 

iit;» 
J  we  will  come 
like  biaYo'  and  loyal  citiaena  to  their  aid."  The  pea< 
aantiy  of  Zorich  ahowed,  on  that  occaaioo,  aa  they  have 
lacently  ahown  again,  that  the  atrength  of  the  Church 
ia  in  the  Chriatian  people. 

Bot  the  people  were  not  alono.  The  man  whom 
God  had  placed  at  their  head,  anawered  worthily  to 
their  call.  Zwinsle  seemed  to  multiply  himself  for  the 
aerrice  of  God.  WhoaoeTer,  in  any  of  the  cantona  of 
Switserlandysoflered  peraecution  for  the  Gospers  sake, 
addreaaed  himself  to  him.t  The  weight  ot  business, 
the  care  of  the  chorchea,^  the  aolicitude  inspired  hy 
that  glorioaa  atrugsle  which  waa  now  beginning  to  bo 
waged  in  oyenr  vJley  of  hia  native  land — all  preased 
heavily  on  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich.  At  Wittemberg, 
the  tidings  of  his  courageooa  deportment  were  receivMl 


with  joy.  Luther  ana  Zwingle  were  the  two  great 
lominariea  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  salvation,  which  they  proclaimed  ao  power 


folly,  waa  faat  dUTuainff  itaelf  over  all  thoae  vaat  tracta 
of  coontry  that  atretcb  (rom  the  aummit  of  the  Alpa 
to  the  ahorea  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean. 

While  the  word  of  God  waa  porauing  ita  victorioua 
eoorae  over  theae  apacioaa  regiona,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Pope  in  hia  palace,  the  inferior  deny  in  their 
pieabyteriee,  the  magiatratea  of  Switaorland  in  their 
councila,  should  have  viewed  iu  triumphs  with  alarm 
and  indignation.  Their  conatemation  increaaed  every 
day.  lie  people  had  been  consultod ;  the  Christian 
people  had  a^am  become  aomething  in  the  Chriatian 
Church ;  their  aympathies  and  their  faith  were  now 
appealed  to,  instMui  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  chan- 
cery. An  attack  ao  formidable  aa  thia  must  be  met  by 
a  resistance  more  formidable  still.  On  the  18th  April, 
the  Pope  addreaaed  a  brief  to  the  Confederatea  ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  July,  the  Diet  aaaembled  at  Zug,  yield- 
ing to  the  ni^ut  exhortations  of  the  Pontiff,  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Zurich,  Schaffhauaen,  and  Appcnael,  to 
notify  to  those  states  their  fixed  determination  that  the 
new  docrtino  ahould  be  entirely  auppressed,  and  its 
adherents  subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  property,  ho- 
nours, and  even  life  itself.  Such  an  announcement 
could  not  fail  to  excite  a  atrong  aensation  at  Zurich ; 
but  a  resolute  answer  was  returned  from  that  canton, 
that  in  matters  of  faith,  the  word  of  God  alone  must  bo 
obeyed.  When  thia  reply  waa  communicated  to  tho 
aaaembly,  the  livelieat  reaentment  waa  manifeated  on 
the  part  of  Lucerne,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Untorwalden,  Fri- 
burg,  and  Zog,  and,  foigetting  the  reputation  and  the 
atniigth  which  the  acceaaion  of  Zurich  had  formerly 
imparted  to  the  infant  Confederation,  forgetting  tho 
precedence  which  had  been  aasigned  to  her,  tho  sim- 
ple and  aolemn  oatha  of  fidelity  by  which  they  were 
t>ound  to  her — the  many  victoriea  and  reverses  they 
had  ahared  wiU^^r— theae  atatea  declared  that  they 
would  no  loifgerait  with  Zurich  in  the  Diet.  In  Swit- 
aorland, therefore,  aa  well  aa  m  Germanv,  the  partisans 
of  Rome  were  the  first  to  rend  asunder  the  federal 
onion.  But  threats  and  breaches  of  alliance  were  not 
anough.  The  fanaticiam  of  the  cantona  were  clamor- 
ona  lor  blood ;  and  it  aoon  appeared  what  were  the 
weapona  which  Popery  intended  to  wield  againat  the 
word  of  God. 

The  excellent  CExIin,^  a  friend  of  Zwingle,  waa  tho 

*  Msine  Herrn  lollten  aach  nnr  dapfer  bey  dem  Golts  worts 
yarbleib«&.  (F ussL  Beytr.  iv.  p.  107.  where  ths  answer  given 
by  Mch  towaihip  !•  recortsd.) 

f  Bcribunt  e  HelTatiis  forme  omnei  qni  prootor  Chriitnm 

remuDtar.    (Zw.RBp.p.«4B.) 

>Jf.?i?^!:S?,!^^^^  ^  eccksiarQa  cnr«  Ite  ns  ondiqae 


(Ibid.) 
^Bee.VoL]i.p:s98. 


I  paator  of  Bniv,  a  TiHagt  in  the  vicimtjof  Steio,  ^^ 

the  Rhine.  The  baiUo^  Am-bei«,  wbolttd  pmriooalj 
appeared  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,*  bainc^ 
anxioua  to  obtain  that  bailiwick,  had  pledged  himaolf 
to  the  leading  men  of  tbe  canton  of  Schwitx,  that  hm 
would  pot  down  the  new  religion.  (Exlin,  thoogh  not 
resident  within  his  jurisdiction,  waa  tho  first  object  of 
hia  persecution. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Joly,15S4,  near  midnight, 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  paator'a  door ;  it  waa 
opened ; — they  were  the  aoldiers  of  the  baihflf.  The^ 
aeized  him,  and  dragged  him  away  priaoner,  in  apita  off 
his  cries.  (Exlin,  believing  that  they  meant  to  pot 
him  to  death,  shrieked  out,  **.  Murder !"  The  inhaoit- 
ants  rose  from  their  beds  in  affright,  and  the  whole 
vilU^  immediately' became  a  scene  of  tomolt,  the 
noise  of  which  waa  heard  as  far  as  Stein.  The  aoo- 
tinel,  posMd  at  the  caatle  of  Hohenklingen,  fired  the 
alarm  gun,  the  tocsin  waa  aounded,  and  the  inhabitanU 
of  Stein,  Stammbeim,  and  the  adjacent  places,  wmw 
ahortly  all  a-foot  and  clustering  together  in  tho  dark, 
to  ask  each  other  what  was  the  matter. 

Stammbeim  waa  the  reaidence  of  the  dMraty-baili^ 
Wirtb,  whose  two  eldest  sons,  Adrian  and  John,  yoong 
priests  full  of  piety  and  courage,  were  zealoualy  engsgoS 
in  preaching  the  Goapel.  John  eapecially  waa  gifted 
with  a  fervent  faith,  and  atood  prepared  to  offer  up  hie 
life  in  the  cauae  of  his  Saviour.  .  It  waa  a  honaehold 
of  the  patriarchal  cast.  Anna,  the  mother,  who  had 
brought  the  bailiff'  a  numerous  familf ,  and  reared  thanr 
up  in  the  fear  of  God,  was  revered  for  her  virtaoe 
through  the  whole  countiy  round.  At  the  sound  of 
the  tumult  in  Burg,  the  father  and  hia  two  sons  came 
abroad  like  their  neighboura.  The  Ather  was  iucenaad 
when  he  found  that  the  bailiff'  of  Fraoenfeld  had  exer- 
cised his  authority  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  his  countiy.  The  sons  were  grieved  by  the  tidings 
that  their  friend  and  brother,  whose  good  example  they 
delighted  to  follow,  had  been  carried  off*  like  a  criminal. 
Each  of  the  three  seized  a  halberd,  and  reflardless  of  the 
fesra  of  a  tender  wife  and  mother,  father  and  eons 
joined  the  troop  of  townspeople  who  had  aallied  out 
from  Stein  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  setting  their 
pastor  at  liberty.  Unfortunately,  a  band  of  thoae  ill- 
disposed  persons,  who  never  fail  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  a  moment  of  disorder,  had  mingled  with  the 
bufffhers  in  their  march.  The  bailiff^a  aexgeants  were 
hotly  followed ;  but  warned  by  the  tocainaod  the  shonte 
of  alarm  which  echoed  on  every  side,  they  redoubled 
their  speed,  draggins  their  prisoner  along  with  them, 
and  in  a  little  time  Uie  Tbur  wu  interposed  between 
them  and  their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Stamroheim  reached 
tlie  bank  of  tne  river  and  found  no  means  of  creasing 
it,  they  halted  on  the  spot,  and  resolved  to  send  a  de- 
puUtion  to  Frauenfeld.  *<  Oh !"  said  the  bailiff;  Wirth, 
**  the  pastor  of  Stein  ia  ao  dear  to  us  that  I  would  wil- 
lingly sacrifice  all  I  possess — my  liberty — my  very 
heart's  blood— for  his  8ake.'*t  The  rabble,  meanwhile, 
finding  themaelvea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  convent 
of  Ittengen,  occupied  by  a  company  of  Carthusians, 
who  were  generally  believed  to  have  encouraged  the 
bailiff*  Am-Berg  in  his  tyranny,  entered  the  buildings 
and  took  poaaeasion  of  the  refectory.  They  imme* 
diately  gave  themselves  up  to  excess,  and  a  scene  of 
riot  ensued.  In  vain  did  Wirth  entreat  them  to  quit 
the  place  \t  he  was  in  danger  of  personal  ill  treatment 
among  them.     His  son,  Adrian,  had  remained  outside 
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•rUiftmoDurtcry ;  John  enlaied  it,  bot  shocked  by  what 
he  beheld  within,  came  out  S^m  immediateiy.*  The 
inebriated  peaaanta  proceeded  to  pinag»  the  cellars  and 

Knaries,  to  break  ihe  furniture  to  piecea,  and  to  bum 
books. 

As  soon  as  the  newa  of  theae  diaorders  reached  Zd- 
rich,  the  depoties  of  the  Council  were  summoned  in 
baate,  and  ordera  iasued  for  all  peraona  belonging  to 
the  canton  who  had  left  their  homea  to  return  to  them 
immediatejv*  Theae  ordera  were  obeyed.  But  a 
crowd  of  Thorgoviana,  drawn  together  by  the  tumult, 
now  established  themselves  in  the  convent  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  cheer  which  they  found  there.  A  fire  sud- 
denly broke  out,  no  one  could  tell  how^nd  the  edi- 
fice waa  reduced  to  ashea. 

Five  daya  after,  the  deputiea  of  the  cantona  were 
convened  at  Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in  thia  assem- 
bly but  threata  of  venseance  and  death.  "Let  us 
march,"  aaid  they,  "  witn  our  banners  spread,  againat 
Stein  and  Summheim,  and  put  the  iohabitanta  to  the 
sword.*'  The  deputy-bailiff  and  bta  two  aona  had  lonjg 
been  objecta  of  eapecial  dialike  on  account  of  their 
faith.  **  If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said  the  deputy  from 
Zaiich,  '*  be  must  be  punished ;  but  let  it  be  by  the 
rales  of  justioe,  not  by  violence."  Yadian,  the  deputy 
ftom  St.  Gall,  apoke  to  the  same  effect.  Hereupon, 
the  avoyer,  John  Hog,  of  Lucerne,  unable  any  longer 
to  eontain  himaelf,  broke  out  into  frightful  impreca- 
tions, t  "The  heretic,  Zwingle,  is  the  father  of  all 
these  rebellions ;  and  you,  Docttnr  of  St  Gall,  yon  fa- 
TOUT  his  hateful  canae,  and  labour  for  its  advancement. 
Ton  shall  ait  here  with  ua  no  longer !"  The  deputy 
for  Zttg'endeavoured  to  restore  order,  but  in  vain.  Ya- 
dian retired ;  and  knowing  that  his  life  waa  in  danger 
from  some  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  secretly 
left  the  town,  and,  by  a  circnitoua  road,  reached  the 
convent  of  Cappel  in  aafety. 

The  magistrates  of  Zarich,  intent  upon  repressing 
all  commotion,  resolved  upon  a  provisional  aneat  of 
te  individaala  againat  whom  the  anger  of  the  confede- 
rates had  been  more  particularly  m^fested.  'Wirth 
and  his  aons  were  living  quietly  at  Stanmheim.  "  Ne- 
ver,'* said  Adrian  Wirth  from  the  pulpit,  "can  the 
fhenda  of  God  have  anythmg  to  fear  from  His  ene- 
mies." The  father  waa  warned  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
bim,  and  adviaed  to  make  his  eaeape  along  with  his 
sons.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  God,  and 
will  wait  for  the  sergeanta  here."  When,  at  leneth, 
a  party  of  aoldiera  presented  themselves  at  bis  door 
—"Their  worships  of  Zurich,"  said  he,  "might 
have  spared  tbemaelves  this  trouble :— had  they  on- 
ly aent  a  child  to  fetch  me,  I  would  have  obeyed 
Uieir  bidding."t  The  three  Wirths  were  carried  to 
Zurich  and  lodged  in  the  priaon.  Rotiman,  the  bai- 
liff of  Nuasbaum,  shared  their  confinement.  They 
underwent  a  rigid  examination ;  but  the  conduct  they 
were  proved  to  have  held  furnished  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint agamst  them. 

As  soon  as  the  depoties  of  the  cantona  were  apprized 
of  the  imprisonment  of  these  four  citizens,  they  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  sent  to  Baden,  and  de- 
creed, that  in  case  of  a  refusal,  an  armed  power  should 
march  upon  Zurich,  and  carry  them  off  by  force.  "  It 
belongs  of  right  to  Zetrich,"  replied  the  deputies  of  that 
canton,  "  to  determine  whether  these  men  are  guilty 
or  not,  and  we  find  no  fault  in  them."  Hereupon,  the 
deputies  of  the  cantons  cried  out,  **  Will  you  surrender 
them  to  us,  or  not  f^nswer  yes,  or  no-^in  a  single 
word."  Two  of  the  deputies  of  Zurich  moonted  tl^ir 
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horsee  at  once,  and  repaired  with  all  speed'^lo  theiir 

constituents.  * 

Their  arrival  threw  the  whole  town  into  the  utmoat 
agitation.  If  the  authoritiea  of  Zurich  should  refuse 
to  give  op  the  prisoners,  the  confederatca  would  soon 
appear  in  arms  at  their  gates,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  give  them  up,  waa,  in  effect,  to  conaent  to  their 
death.  Opinions  were  divided.  Zwingle  insisted  on 
a  refuaal.  "  Zurich,"  aaid  he,  "  must  remain  faiUifol 
to  ita  ancient  laws."  At  last  a  kind  of  compromise 
waa  auggeated.  "  We  will  deliver  up  the  priaoners,'* 
aaid  they  to  the  Diet,  "  bot  on  thia  condition,  that  yoa 
shall  examine  them  regarding  the  affair  of  Ittengenonly, 
and  not  with  reference  to  their  faith."  The  Diet 
agreed  to  this  proposition ;  and  on  the  Friday  before 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  (Auguat,  1634,)  the  three 
Wirtha  and  their  Iriend  took  their  departure  from  Zu- 
rich under  the  escort  of  four  Councillors  of  State,  anS 
a  few  aoldiera. 

The  deepeat  concern  waa  manifested  on  this  occa- 
aion  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  fate  which  ' 
awaited  the  two  old  men  and  the  two  brothers  waa  die- 
tinctly  foreseen.  Nothing  but  sobs  waa  heard  aa  they 
paaaed  along.  "  Alas  !'^  exclaims  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  what  a  woeful  Journey  waa  that  !"*  The 
churchea  were  all  thronged.  "  Uod  will  puniah  ua," 
cried  Zwingle, — "  He  will  surely  punish  os.  Let  ue 
at  least  beseech  Him  to  visit  those  poor  prisonera 
with  comfort,  and  atrengthen  them  in  the  true  faith."t 

On  the  Friday  evening,  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Ba- 
den, where  an  immense  crowd  was  awaiting  to  receive 
them.  They  were  taken  first  to  an  mn,  and  after* 
wards  to  the  jail.  The  people  preased  ao  closely 
round  to  see  them  that  they  coiud  scarcely  move. 
The  father,  who  walked  first,  turned  round  towards  hie 
sons,  and  meekly  said — "See,  my  dear  children,  we  are 
like  theae  ot  whom  the  Apostles  speak^-men  appoint- 
ed to  death,  a  apectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and 
to  men." — (1  Cor.  iv.  9.)  Just  then  he  chanced  to 
observe,  among  the  crowd,  the  bailiff,  Am-Beig,  hie 
mortal  eoennr,  and  the  prime  author  of  all  hia  mia- 
fortnnea.  He  went  up  to  him,  held  out  hia  hand,  and^ 
grasping  Am^Berg's, — though  the  bailiff  would  have 
turned  away, — said,  with  much  composure, "  There  is 
a  God  above  us,  and  He  knows  all  thinga." 

The  examination  began  the  nex^  morning.  Wirth, 
the  father,  waa  the  firat  who  waa  brought  before  the 
tribunal.  Without  the  least  consideration  for  hie 
character  or  for  hie  afle,  he  waa  put  to  the  torture  ; 
but  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  waa  innocent 
both  of  the  pillage  and  the  burning  of  Ittingep.  A 
charge  was  then  brought  againat  him  of  having  deetny* 
ed  an  image  repreaenting  St.  Anno.  Aa  to  the  other 
prisonera,— nothing  oomd  be  aubatantiated  againat 
them,  except  that  Adrian  Wirth  was  married,  and  that 
he  waa  acpuatomed  to  preach  after  the  manner  of  Zwin* 
gle  and  Luther ;  and  that  John  W^h  had  given  tha 
holy  sacrament  to  a  sick  man  without  candle  or  bell  !t 

But  the  more  conclnsiTely  their  innocence  waa  ea^ 
tabliahed,  the  more  furious  became  the  excitement  of 
their  adveraaries.  .  From  morning  till  noon  of  that 
day,  the  old  man  waa  made  to  endure  all  the  eeverity 
of  torture.  His  tears  were  of  no  avail  to  aoften  tha 
heatta  of  his  judges.  John  Wirth  wss  still  more  cruel- 
ly tormented.  "  Tell  us,"  said  they,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sffooiea,  "  from  whom  didst  thou  learn  thy  heretical 
creed!  Was  it  Zwingle,  or  who  else,  that  taugh  il 
thee  1    And  when  he  waa  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  mer- 
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fort  !**  ««  Aha  !*'  aaid  one  oftbe  depntiea,  •*  wbere  ia 
yow  Christ noiwV*  When  Adrian  waa  brought  for- 
ward, Sebaattan  von  Stein,  a  depoty  of  Berne,  aiddreaa- 
ing  him  thus  : — **  tovmg  man,  tell  aa  the  troth,  for  if 

Iou  refose  to  do  ao,  I  awear  by  my  knighthood, — the 
niffhthood  I  receired  on  the  very  apot  where  God 
mflfered  martyrdom,— we  will  open  all  the  Tolna  in 
tour  body  one  by  one."  The  yoong  man  waa  then 
jboiated  op  by  a  eofd,  and  while  he  waa  awinging  in 
the  air,  **  Young  maater,'*  aaid  Slein,  with  a  fiendiah 
•mile,*  'nhia  ia  oar  wedding  gift  ;*'  alluding  to  the 
laairiage  which  the  youthful  eccleaiaatic  had  recently 
contracted. 

The  examination  being  now  concluded,  the  depn- 
ties  returned  to  their  aevermi  cantona  to  make  their 
tcport,  and  did  not  aaaemble  again  until  four  weeka 
bad  expired.  The  bailiiTa  wife,— the  mother  of  the 
two  yoong  prieata,— repaired  to  Baden,  carrying  a 
child  in  her  arms,  to  appeal  to  the  compaation  of  the 
indgea.  John  Eaeher,  of  Zurich,  aecompauied  her  aa 
Jker  advocate.  The  latter  recogniaed  among  the  judg- 
•a  Jerome  Htockpr,  the  landamman  of  Zug,  who  had 
twice  been  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld.  **  Landamman,*' 
•aid  be,  accoating  him,  **yoo  remember  the  bailiff 
"Wirth ;  you  know  that  he  haa  alwtva  been  an  boneat 
nan.**  **  It  ia  moat  tme,  my  good  friend  Bacher,*' 
leplied  Stocker ;  "  he  never  did  any  one  an  injury ; 
doontrymen  and  atrangera  alike  were  aure  to  find  a 
hearty  welcome  at  hie  table ;  hia  houae  waa  a  convent, 
«-inn, — hoepital,  alt  in  one.t  And  knowing  thia  aa  F 
do,  had  he  committed  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  I  would 
have  cpared  no  effort  to  obtain  hia  pardon  ;  but  atnce 
Ao  haa  burned  St.  Anne,  the  grandmother  of  Ghrtat,  it 
ia  but  right  that  he  ahould  die  !'*—'*  Then  God  take 
pi^on  ua  !*'  ejaculated  Eaeher. 

The  galea  were  now  abut,  (thia  waa  on  the  S8th  of 
September,)  and  the  depoiiea  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Schwits,  UnderwaM,  Zug,  Gbria,  Friburg,  and  Soleor, 
having  proceeded  agreeably  to  ueage,  to  deliberate  on 
4ketr  judgment  with  doeed  doors,  eentence  of  death 
waa  pasaed  upon  the  bailiff,  Wirtb,  hia  son  John^  who,  of 
•U  tiie  atcuaed,  waa  the  ftrmeet  in  hia  faith,  and  who 
appeared  to  have  gained  over  the  others,  and  the  bailiff, 
Kutiman.  They  apared  the  life  of  Adrian,  the  younger 
•f  Wirth*a  aona,  aa  a  boon  to  hia  weeping  mother. 

The  priaonera  were  now  brooght  forth  from  the 
tower  hi  which  they  had  been  connned.  **  My  eon,*' 
•aid  the  father  to  Adrian,  **wc  die  an  mideeerved 
death,  but  never  do  thou  think  of  avenging  it.**  Ad* 
lian  wept  bitterly.  **  My  brother,^  taid  John,  *'  where 
Chrlat*a  word  cornea  hia  croit  noat  follow.'*^ 

After  the  aentenee  had  been  read  to  them,  the  Uiree 
Ohiiatian  aufferers  were  led  beck  to  prison;  John 
Winh  walking  firat,  the  two  bailiib  noA,  and  a  vicar 
behind  them.  As  they  croesed  the  caatle  bridse,  on 
which  there  waa  •  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Josepn,  the 
ficar  called  ovt  to  the  two  old  men — **  Fall  on  yoqr 
knees  and  invoke  the  eainta."  At  theae  words,  John 
Wirtb,  turning  round,  aaid, '« Father,  be  firm !  You 
know  there  is  but  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
nan->Chri8t  Jesus.** — **  Assuredly,  my  son,"  replied 
the  old  msn,  '*  and  by  the  help  of  His  grace,  I  will  con- 
tinue faithful  to  Him,  even  to  the  ei3."  On  this  they 
all  three  began  to  repeat  the  Lord*a  Prayer,  "Our 
Father  who  ait  in  heaven**  .  .  .  And  m>  they  croaaed 
the  bridge. 

They  were  next  conducted  to  the  acaffold.    John 
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Wirth,  whose  heart  vraa  filed  wHh  Che  tenderest  ao* 
licitode  for  hia  father,  bade  him  a  solemn  farewell. 
**My  beloved "Ather,**  said  he,  ''henceforth  thon  ait 
my  bther  no  longer,  and  I  am  no  longer  thy  aon  ;-* 
but  we  are  brothera  atill  in  Christ  our  Lord,  for  wlieoe 
name's  sake  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  death.*  So 
now,  if  auch  be  Ood*s  will,  my  beloved  brolber,  let 
us  depart  to  be  wKh  Him  who  ia  the  father  of  us  all. 
Fear  nothing  !"•—**  Amen !"  answered  the  old  man, 
"  and  may  God  Almighty  blesa  thee,  my  beloved  eon, 
and  brother  in  Chriat.*' 

Thua,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  did  father  and 
aon  uke  their  leave  of  each  other,  with  joyful  antieipa* 
tiona  of  that  unseen  state  in  which  they  should  be  uni- 
ted anew  by  imperiahable  ties.  There  were  but  few 
among  the  multitude  around  whoee  tearadid  not  flow 
profoaely.  The  bailiff  Rutiman  prayed  in  aileoccf 
All  three  then  knelt  down  **  in  Christ's  name.**  md 
their  heada  were  severed  ftom  their  bodies. 

The  crowd,  obaerving  the  marka  of  torture  on  their 
persons,  uttered  loud  ezpessions  of  grief.  The  two 
bsiliffs  left  behind  them  twenty-two  children  and  forty- 
fire  grand-children.  Anna  waa  obliged  to  pav  tvrdvo 
golden  crowns  to  the  executioner  by  whoB  nor  hn^ 
band  and  son  had  been  deprived  of  life. 

Now  at  length  blood  had  been  apilt — innocent  blood. 
Swiixeriand  and  the  Reformation  were  beptixed  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The  great  enemy  of  the 
Gospel  had  effected  his  purpose ;  Irat  in  eilfectiog  ft  he 
had  strock  a  mortal  blow  againat  bta  own  power.  T^ 
death  of  the  Wirtha  was  an  appointed  meana  of  haa  < 
tenmg  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformers  of  Zurich  had  abstained  from  abo> 
lishing  the  mass  when  they  suppressed  the  nse  of 
imagea ;  but  the  moment  for  doing  ao  aeemed  now  to 
have  arrived. 

Not  only  had  the  light  of  tiie  Gospel  been  diSneed 
among  the  people— but  tbe^  violenco  of  the  enemy 
called  opon  the  friends  of  God*a  word  to  reply  fay 
aome  ethking  demonatration  of  their  nnehaken  con- 
atancy.  As  oftan  aa  Rome  ahall  erea  a  ecaffold,  aid 
heada  ahall  drop'  opon  it,  ao  often  ahall  the  Refonm^ 
tion  exalt  tha  Lord*8  holy  Word,  and  crash  eomo 
hitherto  ontooehed  corruption.  When  Hettinger  wae 
execoted,  Zurich  put  down  the  worship  of  images, 
and  now  that  the  Wirtha  have  been  saenfieed,  Zurich 
shall  reply  by  the  abolition  of  the  Mass.  While 
Rome  filla  vp  the  meaaure  of  her  severitiea  the  Refine 
matioB  ahall  be  conecioua  of  a  perpetual  acoeeaion  of 
strength. 

On  the  nth  of  Angnst,  16S6,  the  three  pastors  of 
Zorieh,  accompanied  by  Megander,  and  OewalJ  and 
Myconius,  preeented  themselves  before  the  Great 
Council,  and  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  Ikm 
Lord*a  Supper.  Thoir  discourse  waa  a  weighty  one^t 
and  waa  listened  to  with  the  deepeat  attention  ;— eveiy 
one  felt  how  imporUnt  waa  the  deciaion  which  the 
C9oneil  was  called  upon  to  pronounce.  The  mass— > 
that  myateriooa  rite  which  for  three  aucceaaive  cento- 
riee  had  constituted  the  animating  principle  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Latin  Church — waa  now  to  be  abroflated 
—the  corporeal  preaeoce  of  Chriat  was  to  be  dettead 
an  illuaion,  and  of  that  iltoaion,  the  minda  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  to  be  diapoaaeosed  ;  aome  courage  waa  needed 
for  auch  a  rcaolution  as  this,  and  there  were  individnale 
in  the  Council  who  ahuddered  at  the  contemplatioa  of 
80  audacioua  a  deaign.  Joachim  Am^Gitit,  the  undet 
aecretary  of  atate,  waa  alarmed  by  the  demand  of  tht 
pastors,  and  opposed  it  with  aU  hfs  anight.    **  The 

*  Fnrohin  bitt  da  nitt  lae  mln  Vattar  nnd  leh  din  sen 
sondarn  wiriindbr'ademinChritto.  (Ball.  Chr.  p^  MMA 
1  Dm  ffnadem  w«rnifrt«n  vfl  Lnthen  h^nlteh.    <Tlifd.l  .> 
I  Uni  Tprmftntend  die  enistlirh.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  ••t^v. 
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wonk,  <'  nia  ig  my  My»'*  Mid  be,  *'ptQte  beyond 
aU  diepute  that  the  bread  is  the  vefy  body  of  Cbriet 
bimaelf.*'  Zwingle  aigued  that  there  ia  no  other 
word  in  the  Groev  lang-jage  than  con  (is)  to  espreas 
signifies,  and  he  quoted  aeveral  inatancea  of  the  eta- 
ployment  of  that  word  in  a  figurative  aense.  The 
Qreat  Council  waa  convinced  by  hie  reasoning,  and 
beaitated  no  longer  The  evangelical  docUtne  had 
sank  deep  into  every  heart,  and  moreover,  since  a  se- 
paration from  the  Church  of  Rome  had  taken  place, 
there  was  a  kind  of  aatisfaction  felt  in  making  that 
■epantion  as  complete  aa'poaaible,  and  dicing  a  gulf 
M  it  were  between  the  Reformation  ana  ner.  The 
Coancil  decreed  therefore  that  the  fMga  should  be 
aboliabed,  and  it  waa  determined  that  on  the  following 
day,  which  waa  Manndy  Thursday,  the  Lord'a  Supper 
dM>u)d  be  celebrated  in  conformity  to  the  apostolic 


Zwingle*a  mind  had  been  deeply  engaged  in 
poceedings ;  and  at  night,  when  he  closed  his  eyes, 
he  waa  still  searching  for  argnmenta  with  which  to 
confront  hie  adveraariea.  The  aabject  that  had  occu- 
pied him  during  the  day,  presented  itself  to  him  again 
in  m  dream.  He  thought  that  he  waa  disputing  with 
Am-Orut,  and  could  not  find  an  anawer  to  bis  prmcipal 
objection.  Suddenjv  some  one  stood  before  him  in  nta 
dream  and  said,  **  Why  dost  not  thou  quote  the  11th 
Terse  of  the  12th  cbspter  of  Exodus  :  Ye  ehaU  eat  the 
Lfomh  in  hasie  ;itiethe  LartVe  Paeeover  ?'*  Zwin- 
gle awoke,  arose  from  his  bed,  took  up  the  Septoagint 
tianaUtion,  and  turning  to  tbe  verse,  he  found  toe  same 
word  con  (is)  whoae  import  in  that  paaaage  by  onive^ 
aal  admiaaion,  can  be  no  other  than  eignifiee. 

Here,  then,  in  the  very  conatitotion  of  the  paachal 
£Mat  under  the  old  covenant,  waa  the  phrase  employed 
in  that,  identical  sense  which  Zwingle  aeaigned  to  it— 
who  could  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  two  j 
are  parallel  1 

On  the  following  day,  Zwingle  took  tbe  Terae  joat 
mentiooed  as  the  text  of  his  discourse,  and  reaaoned 
■o  forcibly  from  it,  that  the  doubts  of  hie  hearera  were 
disMlled. 

.  The  incident  which  has  now  been  related,  and  which 
is  ao  naturally  explained — and  the  particular  eaEpree- 
aion*  used  by  Zwingle  to  intimste  that  be  bed  no  re- 
ooHection  of  the  aapect  of  the  person  whom  he  saw  in 
hie  dream,  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that  the 
doctrine  pcoroulgaied  by  the  Reformer  waa  delivered 
to  him  by  the  devil ! 

The  altars  dtssppeared  ;  some  plain  tablea,  covered 
with  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  occupied  their 
placea,  and  a  crowd  of  eager  communieanta  waa  ga- 
thered round  them.  There  wa^  something  exceed- 
ingly aolemn  in  that  assemblage.  Our  Lord's  death 
waa  commemorated  on  three  different  daya,  by  differ- 
ent portiona  of  the  community  : — on  Maonday  Thora- 
day,  by  the  young  people ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  day 
of  bia  paasion,  by  those  who  had  reached  the  middle 
•tage  of  life ;  on  Eaater  Sunday  by  the  aged.f 

After 'the  deacons  had  read  aloud  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  related  to  this  sacrament,  ihe  pastors  ad- 
dresaed  their  flock  in  the  language  of  pressing  admo- 
nition— charging  all  those  whose  wilful  indulgence  in 
.  tin  would  bring  di^thonour  on  the  body  of  Christ  to 
withdraw  from  that  holy  feast.  The  people  then  fell 
en  their  knaea ;  the  bread  was  canied  round  on  large 
wooden  dishes  or  platlors,  and  every  one  broke  off  a 
morsel  for  bicnsclf ;  the  wine  was  distributed  in  wooden 
dlinlmig  cups ;  the  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Sup- 
per waa  thought  to  be  the  closer.     The  hearta  of  thoae 


•  Alsr  ftaerit  ai^albes  nihil 
\  FttisUn  BeyU.  iv.  p.  64. 


wiio  eeWxtted  th»  otdinaaee  were  «fleoted  with 
nate  emotiona  of  wonder  and  joy.* 

Such  waa  the  progreee  of  tbe  Reformation  at  Z«* 
rich.  The  aimple  commemoration  of  onr  Loid'a  dealli 
caused  a  fresh  overflow  in  the  Church,  of  love  to  Qoi^ 
and  love  to  the  brethren.  The  worda  of  4eeua  Chiiol 
were  once  more  proved  to  be  *  apirit  and  life.'  Wherab 
aa  tbe  difierent  ordera  and  aectiona  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  kept  op  tneeaaant  diaputes  among  tliei» 
selvee,  the  firat  emct  of  the  Gospel,  on  ita  rsappeaVfe 
ance  in  the  Church,  was  the  revivsl  of  brotherly  cbn« 
ity.  The  X^es  which  had  glowed  so  brightlv  m  th* 
first  agea  of  Christianity,  was  neW  kindled  aneWw 
Men,  who  had  before  been  at  variance,  were  foundl 
renouncing  their  long-cherished  enmity,  and  cordially 
embracing  each  other,  after  having  broken  bread  to* 
gether  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Zwingle  rejoiced  it 
theae  aflecting  manifeatationa  of  grace,  and  retame4 
thauka  to  God  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  agsin  work* 
ing  thoae  miraclea  of  charity,  which  had  long  eine* 
ceaaed  to  be  diaplayed  in  cocmexion  with  the  aaoriAo* 
of  the  maaa.t 

**  Our  city,^'  aaid  he,  *'oontinoea  at  peace.  TboM 
ia  no  fraud,  no  diaaonaion,  no  envy,  no  wraoglin* 
among  ua.  Where  shaU  we  discover  the  caoae  «f 
this  agreement  except  in  the  Lord's  good  pleaanre, 
and  the  harmleeanesa  and  meekneaa  of  the  doctrlso 
we  profeaa  V^t 

Charity  and  unity  were  there^bnt  not  onifermi^ 
Zwingle,  in  hie  *'  Commentary  on  true  and  falee  te* 
ligi<m,"i  which  he  dedicated  to  Francia  the  Firat,  iA 
1626,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  atated  somo 
truths  in  a  manner  that  aeemed  adapted  to  recommend 
them  to  human  reaaon,  following  in  that  reapect  tho 
example  of  several  of  the  most  diatinguished  among 
the  scholastic  theologiana.  In  thia  way  he  hadaW 
tached  to  original  corruption  tbe  appellation  of  a  dis- 
MSi,  reserving  the  name  of  am  for  tbe  actual  violn- 
tion  of  law.n  But  tbeae'  statementa,  though  dwr 
gave  riae  to  some  ofajeetione,  yet  occaeioned  no  breaek 
of  brotherly  ebarity  ;  for  Zwingle,  while  he  persisted 
in  calling  original  atn  a  diaease,  added,  by  that  diaeaao^ 
aU  men  were  ruined,  and  that  the  aole  remedy  waa  im 
Jeaua  ChriaLf  Here  then  wee  no  taint  of  Pelegiaft 
error. 

But  vfbilo  in  Zurich  the  eelebntion  of  the  saem» 
ment  waa  followed  by  the  ro-eatabliahment  of  Ohriattan 
brotherhood,  Zwingle  and  hia  frienda  had  to  sustain  n 
harder  atroggle  than  ever  againat  their  adveraariea 
without.  Swingle  waa  not  only  a  Ghrlatian  teacher^ 
he  waa  a  true  patriot  alao ;  apd  we  know  how  xen- 
loosly  he  slwaya  oppoaed  the  capitulations,  and  foreign 
pensions,  and  allianeea.  He  waa  perauaded  that  tbia 
eitraneous  influence  waa  deatmctive  to  piety,  oontii*- 
buted  to  the  maintenance  of  error,  and  waa  a  fruitfol 
aooree  of  civil  diacord.  But  hia  courageous  pnjtesia 
on  this  head  were  destined  to  impede  the  progresv  of 
tbe  Reformation.  In  almoat  every  canton,  the  foad« 
ing  men,  who  received  the  foreign  peneione,  and  the 
offieera  under  whoae  command  the  youth  of  Swilseik 

*  Mit  gronem  verwundern  vllor  Lutfaea  tmd  noch  jnlt  vfl 
gronern  frouden  der  gloubigen.    (BulL  Chr.  p.  964.) 

t  Kxpotitio  fidei.    (Zw.  0pp.  fl.  p.  341.) 

i  Ut  traoquillitatis  et  innooentia  studioios  reddat.  (Zia* 
Epp.  p.  3900 

&  De  yerft  et  lalsi  religlone  commentartug.    £w.  Opp.  iH. 

p.  14ft,  896.) 

ii  Peccatum  ergo  norhueat  cornatits  nobis,  quo  fugines 
aspsraet  gravja,  leetainQr  JDoands  et  volaptvoaa :  wmooado 
loco  accipitur  peccatum  pro  eo  quod  contra  legem  fit.    (iUd. 

P.S04.) 

%  OriginsU  norbo  perdimnr  obums  ;  vatsdto  var6  q|00d 
contra  ipeam  inraiiit  Dans,  ineolusutati  WMtttntsinB.  (De 
pwMsato  orlglnaU  dselaratio  ad  Uitannm  JUiagiaaa.)  (IM|k 
p.  683.) 


tot     ATTACX  UPON  ZWOiOLB-lBle  GOaPtL  AT  BSMKEr-OBOL  AND  HALUBl. 

Ivtd  w«n  led  oat  Co  boltk,  wwt  knit  tegoUicr  fai 
Mwerfol  factions  aod  oligaiclueo,  which  attaekod  tho 
Rofonnation,  not  to  omcb  ia  tho  epirit  of  loligious 
trnmotity,  at  in  the  belief  that  tie  anceeas  would  be 
detrimental  to  their  own  pecaniarf  and  political  inter- 


•ete.  They  had  alreadv  gained  a  tridinph  in  Schwtts, 
and  that  canton,  in  which  Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  and 
Oewald  Myconioa  bad  preached  the  troth,  and  which 
eeemed  diaposed  to  follow  the  eiample  of  Zorich,  had, 
OB  a  eodden,  renewed  the  mercenary  capitolationa,  and 
eloaed  the  door  against  the  Gospel. 

In  Zurich  itself,  a  few  worthless  persona,  instigated 
to  mischief  by  foreign  agency,  made  an  attack  upon 
Zwingle,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  throwing  stones 
at  his  house,  breaking  the  windowa,  end  calling  aloud 
ibi  <*red  haired  Uli,  the  vulture  of  Glaris,*'  so  that 
Zwingle  started  from  his  sleep,  and  eengfat  np  his 
•word.*    Tho  action  ia  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Bat  these  desultory  assaults  could  not  counteract 
tho  impulse  by  which  Zurich  was  carried  onward,  and 
which  was  beginning  to  vibrato  throoghout  the  whole 
of  SwiUerlsnd.  They  were  like  pebbles  thrown  to 
oheck  the  coarse  of  a  torrent.  The  waters  of  tho  tor- 
lont  meanwhile  were  swelling,  and  the  mightieat  of 
its  obstacles  were  likely  soon  to  be  swept  away. 

The  peo|>le  of  Berne  having  intimated  to  the  citi- 
gens  of  Zurich,  that  several  of  the  cantons  had  refused 
to  sit  with  them  any  longer  in  the  Diet : — "  Well," 
fcplied  the  men  of  Zurich,  with  calm  dignity,  raising 
(aa  in  times  past  the  men  of  Rutli  bad  done)  tfaieir  bands, 
toward  heaven,  "  we  are  persuaded  that  God  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  the  Con- 
federation has  been  formed,  will  not  forsake  os,  and 
will,  at  last,  in  bis  mercy,  make  us  to  sit  at  the  right- 
hand  of  His  majo8ty."t 

With  such  a  faithful  spirit,  there  was  noihbiff  to  fear 
for  the  Reformation.  But  would  it  make  euDuar  pro- 
gress in  the  other  states  of  the  Confederation  1  M  ight 
not  Zurich  be  single  on  the  side  of  the  word  of  God  1 
Berne,  Basle,  and  other  cantons,  would  they  remsin 
in  their  sobjection  to  Rome  1  It  is  this  we  are  now 
to  see.  Let  os  then  turn  toward  Berne,  and  contem- 
plato  the  marsh  of  the  Reformation  in  the  most  infla- 
ontial  of  the  confederated  statos. 

Nowhere  was  the  contest  likely  to  be  so  sharp  aa 
At  Berne,  for  (he  Gospel  had  then  both  powerfal  friends 
and  detormined  opponents.  At  the  head  of  the  reform- 
mg  party  waa  the  banneret  John  Weingarton,  Bartho* 
iomew  May,  member  of  the  lesser  Council,  his  sons, 
Wolfffsng  and  Claudius,  his  grand-sons,  Jamea  and 
Benedict,  and,  above  all,  the  family  of  the  Wattovillea. 
James  Wsttoville,  the  magistnto,  who,  since  1512, 
had  presided  over  the  republic,  had  read  the  writings 
of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
and  had  ofton  conversed  concerning  the  Uoepel  with 
John  Haller,  pastor  at  Anaeltingon,  whom  he  ikad  pro- 
tectod  from  bis  persecutora. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  yean  of  age,  had, 
for  two  yeara,  filled  the  office  of  provost  in  the  church 
of  Berne ;  and,  as  such,  hj  virtue  of  papal  ordinances, 
enjoyed  distinffuished  privileges;  so  that,  Berthold 
Haller,  in  speuing  of  him,  would  call  him  *'  our  Bi- 
ahop.»'t 

The  prelates  snd  the  Pope  used  every  effort  to  bind 
Um  to  the  interests  of  Rome,^  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  seemed  likely  to  keep  him 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  bat  the  workings 

•IntsnenrgsreZaiagliusadeiiaemranBi.   (Znr.  Opp.Ui. 
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of  God*a  Spirit  wan  more  powerfal  than  the  i 
of  maa.  «*  WattoviUe,"  eaya  Zwingle, »  *<  was  tamed 
Irom  darknees  to  the  eweet  light  of  tho  QoapoL"  Aa 
the  friend  of  Berthold  Haller,  he  was  aceastomed  to 
read  the  ietten  which  he  received  from  Zwingle,  foe 
whom  ho  ezfireseed  the  highest  admintioB.t 

It  was  nataral  to  soppoeo  that  the  influonco  of  tho 
two  Wattof  illes,  the  one  being  at  the  head  of  the  aUta, 
and  the  other  of  the  charcb,  would  draw  after  it  tho 
npublic  Of  or  which  they  presided.  But  the  oppoailo 
psLTty  was  scarcely  leaa  powerful. 

^ong  its  chiefs  were  the  schulthoiss  of  £rlach»  the 
banneret,  Willading,  and  many  persona  of  high  familj, 
whoee  interests  were  identified  with  thoee  of  the  con- 
vent pUced  under  their  administntion.  Backing  thcao 
influential  leaden  waa  an  ignorant  and  corraptod  cler|y, 
who  went  the  length  of  calling  Gospel  troth,  **  an  m- 
vention  of  hell.*'  ."Beloved  colleagues,*'  ssid  tho 
counsellor  of  Mullinen,  at  a  foil  conference,  held  in  tho 
month  of  July,  *'  be  on  your  guard,  lest  this  Reforma- 
tion should  creep  in  upon  us.  There  is  no  safety  at 
Zurich  in  one*s  own  house :  people  are  obliged  to  have 
soldien  to  guard  them.**  In  consequence,  they  invit- 
ed to  Borne  the  lecturer  of  the  Dominicans  at  Monti, 
John  Heim,  who,  taking  his  stand  in  the  pnlpit,  poured 
forth  all  the  eloquence  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinaa  agaaoat 
the  Reformation.^ 

Thas,  then,  the  two  parties  were  in  presence  of  each 
other ;  a  straggle  seemed  inevitable,  but  already  there 
were  indications  with  whom  the  victory  would  remain. 
In  fact,  a  common  faith  united  a  part  of  the  people  to 
thoee  diatiogaished  fsmiliea  who  eaponsed  the  Refor- 
mation. Berthold  Haller  exclaimed,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  future, "  Unices,  indeed,  the  wrath  or  God  should 
show  itself  againat  as,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  word 
of  tho  Lord  alwuld  be  baniabed  from  the  city,  for  tho 
Berneee  are  hunaering  aftor  iL*'^ 

Two  acta  of  the  government  soon  appeared  to  in- 
cline the  balance  in  mvour  of  the  new  opiniona.  The 
Biahop  of  Lausanne  had  given  notice  of  an  episcopal 
visitation ;  the  Council  sent  a  meaaage  to  hiim  by  tho 
provoet,  Walteville,  deairing  him  to  abatain  from  iuR 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  government  put  forth  aa 
ord  inance,  which,  while  in  appearaiiee  it  left  the  onemiea 
of  the  troth  in  posseeston  of  some  of  their  advantagee» 
at  the  aame  time  sanctioned  the  principlee  on  which  the 
Reformation  was  founded.  They  directed  that  tho 
miniaten  shoukl  preach,  clear  of  all  additiona— freely 
and  openly — the  uoapel  and  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  anyl  New  TesUmenta ; 
and  that  they  shoold  not  allude  to  any  doctrine,  dispota- 
tion,  or  writing  comiiig  from  Luther  or  other  toachers.T 

Great  waa  the  surprise  of  the  enemies  of  the  troth, 
when  they  saw  the  ministere  of  the  Gospel  appealing 
with  confidence  to  this  decree.  This  ordinance,  which 
was  to  furnish  the  ground  for  all  those  that  succeeded, 
waa,  legally  speaking,  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation at  Berne.  From  that  time,  there  waa  more 
decision  in  the  progress  of  this  canton ;  and  Zwingle, 
who  attentively  obaerved  all  that  was  passing  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  able  to  write  to  the  provost  de  Watto- 
viUe, "  Chriatians  are  all  exulting  on  account  o(  tho 
faith  which  the  pioua  city  of  Berne  hM  juat  received.**^* 

*  £z  obaourif  ignorantitt  tenebris  in  amcBnam  Evsngelillti 
cenipTodoctiim.    (Zw.  Opp.  i. ed.  lat. p. 806.) 

t  Epitlolaf  ta»  et  sniditionii  et  humanitatJi  tsttos  1 
tjiiiinas.    (Zw.  Epp.  p  367.) 

1 8oo  TbomiiUco  Marte  omnia  invertera.    (Ibid.) 

\  Famem  verbi  Bernates  habant     (Zw.  Epp.  p.  i06.) 

H  Ut  nee  oppidnm,  aao  pagoi  BarnatUBB  vuttare  |     "^ 
oniiiino.    (Ibid.) 

T  Aleim  das  beilig  Erangeliam  and  die  leer  Oottee  ficey, 
offenllich  und  on verborc«i.    (Bali.  Chr.  p.  1 1 1.) 

«•  Alls  Chrkten  lich  aUsathalbsn  froawsed  dei  <HaabsML 
. .  (Zw.  Opp.  i  p.  4S6.) 
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«« Ttm  ctwe  n  thit  of  Ofanst,**  •zelaimed  tho  firModt 
of  the  Gh»peU  aod  they  exerted  tbemeelTee  to  advance 
tl  with  inemaed  confidence.*^  The  enemiea  of  the 
Reformation,  alanned  i^  theae  firat  advanlaflea,  cloced 
Ibeir  rmnke,  and  reeolved  on  atrikinff  a  blow  which 
•hoold  enaore  Tietoiy  on  their  aide.  They  cooceiTed 
the  piojeet  of  getting  rid  of  thoae  nimiatera  wheae  bold 
preaching  waa  tuminff  all  the  ancient  coatoma  upaide 
down ;  ud  a  favonrable  oeoaaion  waa  not  long  want- 
ing. Hiere  waa,  at  Berne,  in  the  place  when  now 
standa  the  hoapital  de  I'lle,  a  convent  of  nana  of  the 
Dominican  order,  eonaeorated  to  St.  Michael.  St. 
Miohaera  day,  (S9th  of  September,)  waa  alwaf  a  a  ao- 
kmn  featival  to  the  inmatea  of  the  nunnery.  On  thia 
nnnireraary,  many  of  the  clervy  were  preaent,  and, 
among  othera,  Wittembach  de  Bienne,  Sebaatian  Mey- 
er, and  Berihold  Haller.  Thia  latter,  having  entered 
into  converaation  with  the  nnna,  among  whom  waa 
Claii,  the  daughter  of  Clandiaa  May,  (one  of  ihoae 
who  mainuined  the  new  doctiinea,)  he  remarked  to 
her,  in  the  preaence  of  her  grandmother,  "  tho  merita 
of  the  monastic  atate  are  but  imaginary,  while  mar- 
riage is  honoorable,  and  instituted  by  God  bimaelf." 
Some  nuna,  to  whom  Clara  related  ^is  conversation 
of  Berthold,  received  it  with  outcries.  It  waa  soon 
rumoured  in  the  city  that  Haller  had  asserted  that  *«  the 
nuna  were  all  children  of  the  devil."  The  opportunity 
that  the  enemiea  of  the  Reformation  had  waited  for, 
waa  now  arrived  ;  and  they  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  lesser  Council.  JQferring  to  an  ancient 
law,  which  enacted  that  whoaoever  sfaould  cany  off  a 
nun  from  her  convent  should  lose  his  head,  they  pro> 
posed  that  the  *'  aentence  ahouki  be  tottigated"  ao  far  as 
that,  without  hearinff  the  ^e  accoaed  ministers  in 
their  defence,  they  should  be  banished  for  life !  The 
lesser  Council  granted  the  petition,  and  the  matter  was 
immediately  carried  to  the  ffraod  Council. 

Hius,  then,  Berne  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
hir  Refomeri.  The  intrigues  of  the  Popiah  party 
•eemed  auocesafuL  But  Rome,  triumphant  when  she 
played  ker  game  with  the  higher  orders,  waa  beaten 
when  abe  had  to  do  with  the  people  or  their  repreaen- 
tatives.    Hardly  were  the  names  of  Haller,  of  Meyer, 


of  Wittembach — thoae  names  held  in  veneration  by  all 
the  Swiaa^pronounced  in  the  grand  Council,  before 
•a  enmetic  oppoeitton  waa  manifieated  against  the 
lesser  Council  and  the  clergy.  "  We  cannot,'*  aaid 
Tilhnan,  **  condemn  the  accused  unheard !  .  .  Surely 
their  own  teatimony  may  be  received  against  that  of  a 
few  women."  The  ministers  vrere  called  op.  There 
eeemed  no  way  of  aettling  mattera.  **  Let  ua  admit 
the  statements  of  both  partiea,'*  aaid  John  Weingart- 
en.  Thev  did  so,  and  diacharged  the  accused  minis* 
tors— at  the  same  time  dosirinff  them  to  confine  theos- 
selves  to  the  duties  of  their  pulpits,  snd  not  to  trouble 
themselves  concerning  the  cloisters.  But  the  pulpit 
was  all  they  wanted :  their  accusers  had  taken  nothioff 
by  their  motion.  It  was  counted  a  great  victoiy  gained 
1^  tho  Reforming  party,  inaomoch  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  exclaimed,  «<  It  is  all  over  now^Lulher's 
work  most  go  forward,  "t 

And  go  forward  it  did— «nd  that  in  places  where 
it  could  least  have  been  expected.  At  Konigafeld, 
upon  the  river  Aar,  near  the  castle  of  Hspsburg,  stood 
«  monastery  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  which  reposed  the  ashes  of  many  of 
that  illustrious  house  which  had  so  often  given  an  em- 
psror  to  Germany.  To  this  place  tbe  noble  families 
of  Switierland  and  of  Soabia  used  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  take  the  veil.     It  was  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 

*  ChritU  aegotium  agitur. 
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this  convent  that  the  Emperor  Albert  bad  faflen  by  tbt 
hand  of  his  nephew,  John,  of  Suabia,  on  the  lat  of 
Hay,  1308,  and  the  beautiful  atained  windowa  of  the 
church  at  Konigafeld  represented  the  horrible  tortures 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  relations  and  depend- 
anta  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  Catberiue,  of 
Waldborg-Trucbsess,  abbesa  of  the  convent  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  numbered  among  her  nuna, 
Beatrice  Landenbeig,  aister  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, Aflnea  MoUinen,  Catherine  Bonstettin,  and 
Margaret  Watteville,  sister  of  the  provost.  The  U^ 
berty  enjoyed  in  this  convent,  a  liberty  which  in  ear- 
lier timea  had  given  occasion  to  scandalooa  diaordera, 
had  favoured  the  introduction  not  only  of  the  Bible, 
but  of  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingle ;  and  soon 
a  new  spring  of  ufe  and  joy  changed  the  aspect  of  its 
interior.  Nigh  to  that  cell  to  which  Que^n  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Albert,  had  retired,  after  bathing  in  torrenta ' 
of  blood  "  as  in  Maydews  ;'*  and  where,  dividing  bee 
time  between  apinnins  wool  and  embroidering  upeatry 
for  the  church,  ahe  had  mingled  thoughts  of  venffeance 
with  devotional  exercises— Margaret  WatteviUe  had 
only  thoughts  of  peace — ^read  the  Scriptures — and 
found  time,  in  her  apare  momenta,  to  compound  of 
certain  aaluUry  ingredients,  an  excellent  electuary. 
Retiring  to  her  cell,  the  youthful  nun  took  courage  to 
write  to  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland.  Her  letter  die- 
covers  to  us,  better  than  any  reflections  could  do,  the 
Christian  spirit  which  existed  among  those  pious  wo*>  • 
men— still,  even  in  our  days,  so  much  calumniated. 

**  Grace  and  peace,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be 
given  and  multiplied  toward  you  always,  by  God  our 
heavenly  father,"  waa  the  language  of  the  nun  of  Koo- 
igsfeld  to  Zwingle ;  **  Very  learned,  reverend,  and 
most  dear  sir,  I  pray  you  to  take  ingood  part  this  let- 
ter which  I  now  address  to  you.  The  love  of  Christ 
constrains  me— especially  since  I  have  learned  that  tho 
doctrines  of  grace  are  q>readingfromdav  to  day  through 
your  preaching  of  the  woni  of  God.  For  this  cause  I 
give  thanka  to  the  eternal  Gpd,  for  that  he  has  enlight- 
ened us  anew,  and  has  sent  us,  bv  His  holy  spirit,  so 
many  heralds  of  His  blessed  word  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  present  before  him  my  earnest  prayers,  that  He 
will  be  pleased  to  clothe  wiik  His  strength,  both  you 
and  all  those  who  publish  His  glad  tidings— and  that 
arming  you  against  all  enemiea  of  the  truth,  He  will 
cauae  His  divine  word  to  grow  in  all  men.  Most  learn- 
ed air,  I  take  the  liberty  of  aeoding  to  your  reve?enco 
this  little  mark  of  my  affection ;  I  pray  you  do  not  dea- 
pise  it,  for  it  is  an  offering  of  Christian  love.  If  this 
electuary  should  be  useful  to  you,  and  you  should  wish 
to  have  more,  pray  let  mo  know,  for  it  would  be  a  joy 
to  my  heart  to  do  anything  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
you.  I  am  writing  not  my  own  feelings  only,  but  those 
of  all  in  our  convent  of  Konigafeld  who  love  the  gos^ 
pel.  They  salutoyou  in  Jesus  Christy  and  we  together 
cease  not  to  commend  you  to  His  Almighty  protection.* 

"  Saturday  before  /ASters,  1523.'* 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  which  the  nun  of  Konige- 
feld  wrote  to  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland. 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  had  pe- 
netrated in  such  power,  could  not  long  coniiuue  to  ad- 
here to  monastic  observances.  Margaret  WatteviUe, 
and  her  sisters,  persuaded  that  they  should  better 
serve  God  in  their  families  than  in  a  cloister,  aolicited 
permission  to  leave  it.  The  council  of  Berne,  in  aome 
alarm,  took  meaaures  to  bring  the  nuns  to  reason,  and 
the  provincial  and  abbess  alternately  tried  promises  and 
threats,  but  the  sisters,  Margaret,  Agnes,  and  Cathe- 
rine, and  their  friends,  could  not  be  dissuaded.  On 
this,  the  discipline  of  the  convent  was  relaxed— tlio 

\  Cujui  praiidjo  anzilMoae  pnBSsntiMimo,  nos  vestrsA 
dignitatem  anidue  coamsnaaauf .    (2w.  £pp.  p.  980^ 
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ttOiM  being  exempted  ftom  feeling  end  metine,  end  their 
•llowanee  ioereeted.  **  We  deeire,"  sttd  they,  in  re- 
ply to  the  coancil,  **  not  *tbe  liUriy  of  tkeJUsht'  but 
tint  of  ike  sjritit.  We,  your  poor,  unoffending  pri- 
eoneri,  beaeeeh  yon  to  teke  compession  on  us."— 
**  Our  prisoners  !  ow  prisoners,"  exclaimed  the  ban- 
oeret,  Krsuchthaler ;  **  I  beve  no  wish  lo  detain  them 
prisoners !"  This  speech,  coming  from  s  firm  defender 
of  the  convents,  decided  the  cooncil.  The  gates  were 
opened  ;  and  a  short  time  afterward  Catherine  Bonn' 
•tetten  married  William  von  Diesbacb. 

Nevertheless  Berne,  instead  of  openly  taking  part 
with  the  Reformation,  did  bet  bold  a  middle  course, 
end  pursue  a  system  of  vscillatton.  An  incident  soon 
occurred  which  made  this  apparent.  Sebastian  Meyer, 
lecturer  of  the  Fra'jciscans,  put  forth  a  recantation  of 
Romish  errors,  whi«  h  produced  an  immense  sensation ; 
and,  in  which,  depicting  the  condition  of  the  inmates 
of  convents,  he  saidy  "  The  living  in  them  is  more  im< 
pure,  the  falls  more  frequent,  the  recoveries  more 
tardy,  the  habitual  walk  more  unsteady,  the  moral 
•lomber  in  them  more  dangerous,  the  grace  toward 
offenders  moro  rare,  and  the  cleanainv  from  sin  more 
4ow,  the  death  more  despairing,  and  the  condemnation 
more  severe."*  At  the  veiy  time  when  Meyer  was 
thus  declsring himself  against  the  cloisters,  John  Helm, 
lecturer  of  the  Dominicans,  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit, 
**iVe  /  Christ  has  not,  as  the  evangelicals  tell  us,  made 
iitufaction  otwe  for  allt  to  his  Father.  God  must 
etiil  farther  every  day  be  reconciled  to  men  by  ffood 
works  aod  the  sacrifices  of  the  mass."  Two  burghers 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  cbureh,  intempted  him 
With  the  words,  *'  That's  not  true."  The  interruption 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  church ;  and  Heim 
remained  silent.  Some  pressed  him  to  go  on ;  but«he 
kft  the  pulpit  without  finishing  hie  sermon.  The  next 
day  the  grand  council  struck  a  blow  at  once  against 
Rome  and  the  Reformation !  They  baniahed  from  the 
city  the  two  leading  controversialiate,  Meyer  and  Heim. 
It  wae  remarked  of  the  Bernese,  **  They  are  neither 
elear  nor  muddy,"  f — taking  in  a  double  senee  the 
name  of  Luther,  which  in  old  German  signified  clear,  t 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  amother  the  Refor- 

*  LsngMmar  gerelotgot,  vsnwelfelter  itirbt,  harter  rer 
denmat.  (Klrsbofer  BafBrm.  t.  Bom.  p.  48.) 
t  Daas  tis  wader  Lothar  noeh  tnib  sayan.  (Ibid.  p.  M.) 
I  BomUh  writan,  and  particularly  M.  da  Hallor,  have  men- 
tionad,  followiae  Salat  and  Tschudi,  enemies  of  the  Beforma 
tion,  a  pretended  letter  of  Swingle,  addreiaed,  at  this  Jatto< 
tare,  to  Kolb,  at  Bene.  It  is  si  foUowi :  •«  Health  and  blaai- 
Joe  from 


Jetter  of  ^winele,  addreiaed,  at  thii  Jano- 

^•arl  ^       . 

At  lint,  only  throw  one  lour  pear  to  the  bear,  among 


1  God  our  Saviour.  Dear  FrancJi,  move  gently  in  the 


a  great  many  ■  west  ones  :  afterward  two,  then  three;  and  m 
•OPQ  sa  he  begins  to  est  tneei,  throw  more  and  iDon— sweet 
snd  bitter,  all  together.  Empty  the  sack  entirely.  Solt.hard, 
sweat,  bitter,  he  will  eat  them  all,  and  will  no  lonrer  allow 
either  that  they  be  taken,  or  bo  driven  away.  Zurich,  Mon* 
iay  bafere  St  George,  ItM,— 

'*Toor  lenrant  in  Christ,  Uiaioh  Zwnrou." 
We  can  oppose  eonvincing  argument!  againit  the  authen. 
ticity  of  thii  letter.  Fint :  IBM,  Kolb,  wai  paitor  at  Wert- 
heimar.  He  did  not  come  to  Berne  until  I537~(9ee  Zw.  £pp. 
MS.)  M.  de  Haller  lubititutei,  indeed,  but  quite  arbitra- 
rilv,  16^  ibr  IMS.  Thii  correction,  doubtlen,  had  iU  object ; 
bai  ualbrtunaielVi  in  making  it,  M.  de  Haller  puta  himi«ilf  in 
4iract  contradiction  of  Balut  and  Tschudi,  who.  though  they 
is  not  agree  ai  to  the  dav  on  which  this  letter  was  mentioned 
lb  the  diet,  agree  u  to  the  year,  which,  with  both  ii  clearly 
1036.  Secondly  :  There  ii  no  agreement  ai  to  the  way  in 
Which  the  latter  itself  got  abroad.  According  to  one  account, 
il  was  intercepted ;  another  version  telli  ui  that  Kolb'i  parish- 
ionen  communicated  it  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  imall  cantons, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Berne.    Thirdly  :  The  original  is  in 


Now  Zwingle  wrote  always  in  Latin  to  nis  friends 
whocould  nnderstand  that  language 


„_„„_^^    J  moreorer,  he  used  to 

gte  them  as  h'oUur,  and  not  as  senwU,   Fourthly  ;  In  read 
Z  wingle's  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  peroeire 
hia  ityle  ia  ^alte  diiiamnt  ft«m  that  of  the  pratended  let- 
ter.   Zwinr* "'  "    

mtt.  I 

eeUthc 


lai  nia  acyie  ia  ^aite  OUfarant  R«m  tbat  or  the  pratenced  let- 
^ Zwingle  never  would  have  written  a  letter  to  say  so 
ms.  Hhilett«rfl,fo  general,  are  long  and  fall  of  news.  To 
sUthcimieJett^Mprit  ploked  up  by  Salat  a  icUar,  is  bat 


at  Berne.  ItmadepragneeoaeliUiei  Tkm 
nuns  of  the  eonwnt  de  Tile  bad  not  foigot&a  HeU«r*w 
visit.  Clara  May,  and  many  of  her  frienda,  praaeed  ua 
their  consciences  to  know  what  to  do,  wrote  to  ihm 
learned  Henry  Bollinger.  In  anewer  ho  said,  **  Saiot 
Paul  enjoina young  women  not  to  tako  upon  them  vowo» 
but  to  marry,  inatMd  of  living  in  idleneae,  under  a  laloa 
show  of  piety.  (1  Tim.  t.  13,  14.)  Folkiw  Jeene  in 
humilitv,  charity,  patience,  pi|^rtty  and  kindneae."* 
Clara,  looking  to  heaven  for  guidance,  veaolved  to  act 
on  the  advice,  and  renounce  a  manner  of  bfo  at  van-* 
ance  with  the  word  of  Gtod— of  man's  invention— ond 
beeet  with  snares.  Her  grandfather,  Barthdonew^ 
who  had  served  for  fifty  veais  in  the  field  and  the  emu»« 
cil  hall,  heard  with  joy  or  the  resolntion  she  had  fecnad* 
Clara  quitted  the  covent 

Tbe  provoet,  Nicholas  Watteville,  connected  bf 
strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  Roman  hiemchy,  end 
who  was  to  have  been  nominated  to  the  first  TacaaB 
bishopric  in  Switzerland,  also  gave  np  hie  tttiaa,  reva* 
nues,  and  expecutions,  that  he  might  keep  a  cleat 
conscience ;  and,  breaking  througb  all  ibe  eataafla- 
ments  in  which  the  popee  had  aouffbt  to  bind  him,  ha 
too  entersd  into  that  state  which  bad  been,  from  tba 
beginning,  instituted  by  God.  Nicholea  WatleviDa 
took  to  wife  Clara  May ;  and  hie  sister,  Margaret,  tha 
nun  of  K5nigsfeld,  waa,  about  the  eame  time,  anited 
to  Luciue  Tachamer,  of  Coira.t 

Evenrthing  gave  intimation  of  tbe  victory  which 
the  Re/ormation  woul^eooD  obtain  at  Berne.  A  eitjf 
not  less  important,  and  whkh  then  ranked  as  tha  All^ 
ena  of  Switxerland— Basle,  waa  also  beginning  to  taka 
part  in  memorable  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy. 

Each  of  the  eitiea  of  the  confederrtiott  had  ito  own 
pecular  character.  Berne  wm  distinguished  ee  tba 
place  of  reaidence  of  the  chief  familiea ;  and  the  qfaea* 
tion  was  one  that  seemed  likely  to  be  decided  by  tha 
part  taken  by  certain  of  (he  leading  noblee.  At  Zo- 
rich,  tha  ministers  of  the  Word,  such  aiea  ae  Zwi» 
gle,  Leo  Jnda,  Myooniue,  and  Schmidt,  aseroiBed  a 
oommanding  influence  over  a  j^werful  middle  data 
of  eociety.  Loceme  waa  the  city  of  arme— a  ceatia 
of  military  oiganisation.  Basle  was  tbe  eeat  of  leara- 
ing,  and  its  accompainment— ^pririting-preseee.  £na- 
moa,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  republic  of  lettaia 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  there  fixed  hie  reeidence^ 
and  prefwrring  the  liberty  it  afforded  him  to  the  flattai^ 
ing  invitations  of  popee  and  kings,  he  had  beoane  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  *a  concoorae  of  men  of  leeming. 

However,  a  man  inlerior  to  Eeesmus  in  natural  gan* 
iua,  but  humble,  gentle,  and  pious,  was,  ere  loi^,  to 
exercise,  in  that  very  city,  an  influence  more  power* 
ful  than  tbat  posseesed  by  this  prince  of  echolara.  Chm> 
topher  von  Utonbeim,  Bishop  of  Basle,  who  agreed  ia 
judgment  with  Ermaaos,  sought  to  snmHind  hiowelf 
with  men  dieposed  to  co-operate  in  a  eort  of  half-way 
Reformation.  With  thia  view  he  had  called  to  Ua 
aid  Capita  and  (Ecolampadius.     The  latter  had  a 


something  savouring  of  monkery  in  hia  habit  of  mind^ 
and  this  often  claahed  with  the  views  of  the  philospberi 


GScolampadiuB,  however,  on  his  part,  aoon  I 
thusiastically  atUched  to  Eraamus  ;  and  it  is  probable 
triHinff.  Fifthly:  Salat  deservM  bat  little  eoafldanoe  as  an 
histonan  ;  and  Taohudi  appean  to  have  ccMpisd  him,  with 
a  iS»w  variationa.  Foisibly  a  man  of  the  imall  cantoni  may 
haye  had  communication  from  mme  inhabitant  of  Berne,  of 
the  latter  lh>m  Zwingle  to  Haller,  which  we  have  befaia 
mentiooed,  (lee  vol  ii.,)  wherein  Zwingle  employe,  with  a 
good  deal  of  dignity,  the  comparison  otthe  beara,  which  is 
found  in  all  author*a  of  that  age.  This  may  have  given  the 
idea  to  lome  wit  to  iuTent  thii  letter  which  has  beea  aop- 
poied  tohave  pSMed  from  Zwingle  to  Kolb. 

*  Euerem  Harm  Jean  nachfblget  in  Demuth.   (Kirchh.  Bsf. 
▼.  B.  dO.) 

t  Zw.  Bpp.  annotatio,  p.  461.    It  ii  from  this  onlsa  ttet  Ika 
Tchamors  of  Berne,  derive  their  dMoent 
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te  hmU  !»?•  Ibct  ^  indcoend^Bce  of  mind  m  this 
JDtlBitey,  if  Providenee  bad  not  tepwrated  htm  from 
Id*  idol.  He  retamed  in  1517,  U>  his  native  city, 
Weimbeig.  Here  be  waa  diagosted  with  the  diaordere 
Md  the  profamty  which  prevailed  among  the  prieata ; 
•nd  he  haa  left  a  noble  record  of  the  aerioua  apirit 
which,  from  that  time  actuated  him  in  hia  work  entit- 
led **  The  Homoora  of  Eaater,"  which  appeara  to  have 
been  written  about  thia  period.* 

Called  to  Augabuig,  towaida  the  end  of  1516,  to  fill 
the  poat  of  preacher  in  ita  catherdal,  he  found  that  city 
•till  under  the  effeeta  of  the  memorable  diabussion 
whieb  had  been  held  there,  in  the  previona  May,  be- 
tween Luther  and  the  pope*8  lente.  It  waa  neceaaary 
that  be  ahoold  cbooae  hia  aide,  and  GBcolampadiua 
did  not  beaitate  to  declare  himaelf  on  the  aide  of  the 
Reformer.  Such  candor  on  hia  part  aoon  draw  down 
«pOD  him  much  oppoaition,  and  bapg  convinced  that 
bM  natural  timidity,  and  the  feebleneaa  of  hia  voice, 
rendered  it  impoaible  for  him  to  aucceed  in  public,  he 
looked  around  him  for  a  place  of  retreat,  and  hia 
tbengbta  reated  on  a  convent  of  monka  of  Saint  Brid- 
get, near  Augaborg,  renowned  for  the  piety,  aa  well  aa 
wr  the  profound  and  liberal  ftudiea,  of  ita  monka. 
Feeling  toe  need  of  repoae,  of  leiaure,  and,  at  the  aame 
tune,  of  quiet  occupation  and  prayer,  he  addreaaed 
kimaelf  to  thia  community,  and  inqiored,  '*  Can  I  live 
in  your  convent  according  to  the  word  of  Ood  ?"  The 
A&awer  bemg  in  the  affirmative,  CEcolampadioa  enter- 
ed iU  gatea  on  the  23d  April,  f  580,  having  expreaaly 
stipulated  that  he  ahould  be  free,  if  ever  the  miniatry 
of  ihe  word  of  God  ahould  require  hia  aervice  elae- 
where. 

It  waa  well  that  the  Reformer  of  Baale  ahould,  like 
Luther,  become  acquainted  with  that  monaatic  life, 
which  pieaented  the  fuUeat  exhibition  of  the  working 
of  Roman  Catholiciam.  But  rest  waa  what  he  could 
not  find  there ;  hia  frienda  blamed  the  atep ;  and  he 
himaelf  declared,  frankly,  that  Luther  waa  nearer  to 
the  troth  than  hia  adveraariea.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Eck  and  other  Romiah  doctora  puraued  him 
with  menacea  even  in  thia  hia  quiet  retreat. 

At  the  time  we  are  recording,  (Ecolampadiua  waa 
tteither  one  of  the  reformed,  nor  yet  a  blind  follower 
of  Rome ;  what  be  moat  deaired,  waa  a  aort  of  purified 
Oetbolieiam,  which  ia  nowhere  to  be  found  in  hiatory 
^but  the  idea  of  which  baa,  to  many,  aerved  aa  a  bridge 
of  peaeage  to  better  tbinga.  He  aet  himaelf  to  correct, 
by  reference  to  the  word  of  GAd,  the  atatutea  of  hia 
order.  <*  I  conjure  you,"  aaid  he,  to  the  confraternity, 
■*  not  to  think  more  highlv  of  your  atatntea,  than  of  the 
oidtnancea  and  commandroenta  of  the  Lord."  "  We 
have  no  wiah,**  replied  hia  brethren,  **  for  other  rulea 
than  thoae  of  the  Saviour.  Take  our  hooka,  and  mark, 
ma  in  the  preaence  of  Chriat  himaelf,  whatever  you  find 
therein  contrary  to  hia  word.  OBcolampadioa  began 
the  taak  imposed ;  but  he  waa  almost  wearied  by  \U 
**0  Almighty  God  !*'  he  exclaimed,  "what  abomina- 
tiona  baa  not  Rome  aanctioned  in  these  atatutea." 

Hardly  had  he  pointed  oot  some  of  them,  when  the  anger 
efthe  fraternity  waa  arooaed:  **  Thou  heretic,  thou  apoe- 
tate,"  waa  their  cry, "  thou  deaerveat  to  be  thrown  into  a 
loneaome  dungeon  for  the  reat  of  thy  daya."  They 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  prayers.  Meanwhile, 
outaide  the  walls,  still  greater  danger  awaited  him. — 
Eck,  and  hia  party  had  not  relinquished  their  schemea. 
**  In  three  days,"  it  was  told  him,  "  they  wilUbe  here 
to  arrest  you."  **  Do  you  intend,"  aaked  he,  '*  to  deli- 
ver me  op  to  aaaaaaina  1"  The  monka  were  silent  and 
irreaolute  .  .  . ;  neither  willing  to  aave  him,  nor  yet 
t»  give  him  up.  At  Uiis  jnnoture,  aome  frienda  of 
CEcoiampadioa  approached  the  convent,  bringing  with 
*  Bertog.  itudien  und  Kritikan,  1840.  p.  aS4. 


them  hoiaea  to  conduct  him  to  a  pltee  of  aafety.  M 
the  newa,  the  monka  decided  to  allow  the  departure  of 
one  who  had  brought  the  aeeda  of  trouble  into  their 
convent.  **  Farewell,**  aaid  he.   Behold  him  at  liberty ! 

He  had  remained  nearly  two  yeara  in  the  couveat 
of  Saint  Bridget. 

OBcolampadioa  waa  aaved— be  began  to  breathe. 
**  I  have  aacrificed  the  monk,"  aaid  be,  writing  to  « 
friend,  **  and  have  r^^ained  the  Christiana."  But  his 
flight  from  the  convent  and  hia  heretical  writ 'nga,  wers 
everywhere  proclaimed.  People  on  all  i>idea  drew 
back  at  hia  approach.  He  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,  when  Sickingen  offered  him  an  asylum.  This 
waa  in  the  apring  of  the  year  1532.     He  accepted  it. 

Hia  mind,  oppreaaed  dorinff  hia  confinement  withia 
the  monastery,  recovered  ita  elasticity  among  the  nobis 
warriora  of  Ebernburv.  **  Chriat  is  our  liberty  !'*  burst 
from  his  lipa,  "  and  that  which  men  conaider  aa  their 
ffreateat  misfortune— death  itaelf— is  for  us  a  real  gain.** 
Be  directly  commenced  reading  to  the  people  the  Gos* 
peia  and  Epistles  in  German.  '*  No  sooner  will  theas 
trumpeta  aound  abroad,"  aaid  he,  **  than  the  w«Ua  of 
Jericho  will  crumble  to  the  ground." 

Thua  tim  moat  humble  man  of  hia  time  waa  prepar- 
ing,  in  a  fortreas  on  the  banka  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  midat 
of  unpoliahed  warriora,  for  that  change  of  worahip 
which  Chriatianity  waa  ahortly  to  undergo.  Never- 
theleaa,  Eberoborg  waa  not  a  field  large  enough  for  his 
plana ;  beside,  he  felt  the  need  of  other  society  thaa 
aoch  aa  he  waa  in  the  midat  of.  CraUnder,  the  book- 
aeller,  invited  him  to  Uke  op  hia  abode  at  Baale ;  Siok- 
ingen  offered  no  impediment;  and  OBcolampadiua,  glad 
at  the  thought  of  aeeing  hia  old  frienda,  arrived  there 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1522.  After  having  lived 
there  aome  time,  aimply  aa  a  man  of  learning,  without 
any  public  vocation,  he  waa  nominated  vicar  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  and  hia  accepUnce  of  thia  bumble 
enffagement^peifaapa  decided  the  Keformation  atBaalet 
Whenever  (Ecolampadiua  waa  to  preach,  a  groat  crowd 
filled  the  church,  t  At  the  aame  time,  the  public  lee- 
turea  given  by  him,  and  by  PoUican,  were  crowned 
with  ao  much  aucceaa,  that  Eraapaua  himaelf  felt  con* 
atrained  to  exclaim,  **  (Ecolampadiua  triumphs  !"t 

'*  In  fact,  thia  gentle  and  firm  man, '  aaya  Zwingle*. 
"diffuaed  all  around  him,  the  aweet  aavour  of  Chriat  ^ 
and  all  who  aaaem^led  about  him  grew  in  the  iruth."^ 
Often  a  report  prevailed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  obliged  to  quit  Baale,  and  begin  again  hia  has- 
ardouB  flighta.  On  these  occasions  bis  friends — and 
above  all  Zwiogle — would  be  inconaternation ;  but  then 
came  tiding  of  freah  advantagea  gained  by  CEcolam- 
padius,  dissipating  their  feara,  and  raising  their  hopes. 
The  renown  of  his  laboiira  spread  even  to  Wittemboigi 
and  rejoiced  Luther,  who  would  often  talk  with  Melanc« 
thon  concerning  him.  But  the  Saxon  Reformer  was 
not  without  anxiety  on  hia  account,  Eraaroua  waa  at 
Baale — and  Erasmus  was  the  friend  of  (Ecolampadius 
.  .  .  Luther  thought  it  hia  doty  to  put  one  whom  he 
loved  on  hia  ffuard.  "  I  fear  much,"  wrote  he,  "  that, 
liko  Moaea,  Lraamua  will  die  in  the  country  of  Moab» 
and  never  lead  us  into  the  land  of  promiae."ll 

Eraamua  had  retired  to  Basle,  aa  to  ar  quiet  city, 
aituated  in  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
age — from  whence,  by  means  of  the  printing  preaa  of 
Frobenioa,  he  could  act  upon  France,  Germany,  8wit» 

*  Meifl  somptibot  non  sloe  contemptu  at  Invidia.  ((Bcelt 
ad  Pirckb.  de  Eucharistia.) 

t  Dais  er  kein  Predirt  thate,  ar  hatte  ein  maebtig  Volk  4a* 
rinn-  says  FMarRyf,  his  oonteaporary.    (Wirta.  v.  SMl) 

t  (Ecouanpadiua  apadnoa  trioanhat  Ent.  ad  Zwinc.  l2Sv. 
Epp.p,812.)  -•  1— 

\  Ilil  magis  ao  nagis  in  omni  bono  aoffesonnt  (Etm.  mk 
Zwing.  Zw.  £pp.  p313.)  ^ 

IjKt  in  taviampromiasionisdaoera  BOB  potest.    (^Mig^9$ 


aOi  HUTTEN  AND  SRASMU8-I«1TH  OP  BDTKN-^VACiLIJL'nOlf  AlfD  DRdSHMI 


,  Italj,  tnd  EiylMd.  Bttt  h«  Uk«d  not  to  be 
interfered  with ;  and  if  the  seijffhboaifaood  of  CEcolam- 
jMdioa  wM  not  entixelj' agreeable  to  him,  another  man 
there  waa  wboae  preaeoce  inapired  him  with  atiU  more 
apprebenaioD.  Ulrich  Hatten  bad  followed  (£colam- 
padiua  to  Baale.  For  aome  time  he  had  been  attackiag 
the  Pope,  aa  one  knight  ttlta  with  another.  **  Tbe  aKe,*^ 
•aid  he,  **  ia  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Faint 
not,  my  eountrymen,  in  tbe  beat  of  tbe  battle ;  the  lot 
la  caat ;  the  charge  ia  begun  .  .  .  Hurrah  for  liberty !" 
He  laid  aaide  the  Latin,  and  now  wrote  only  in  Ger- 
inaD ;  for  hia  object  waa  to  get  at  the  hearta  of  the 
people. 

Hia  viewa  were  grand  and  geueroua.  According 
to  hia  plan,  there  waa  to  be  a  yearly  meeting  of  biahopa, 
to  regulate  the  intereata  of  the  church.  Uhriaiian  w- 
■titutiona,  and,  above  all,  a  Chriatian  apirit,  waa  to  go 
forth  from  Germany,  aa  formerly  from  Jodea,  and  apread 
through  the  whole  world.  Charlea  V.  waa  the  young 
hero  deattned  to  realize  thia  golden  age ;  but  Hutten^a 
bopea  having  been  bleated  in  that  quarter,  he  turned 
toward  Sickingen,  and  aought  from  knighthood  that 
which  tbe  Imperial  authority  refoaed  him. 

Sickingen,  aa  a  leading  chfrftain,  had  acted  a  dia- 
tinguiahed  part  in  Germany ;  bU  aoon  after  the  noblea 
had  beaieged  him  in  tbe  caatie  of  Landatein,  and  the 
ancient  walla  of  that  forueaa  had  yielded  to  the  atrange 
nower  of  cannon  and  muaketry-— then  only  recently 
invented.  The  taking  of  Landatein  had  been  the  final 
defeat  of  the  power  of  the  knigbta — the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  modorn  warfare  over  that  of  the  middle  agea. 
Thua,  the  laat  ozploita  of  the  knigbta  had  been  on  the 
aide  of  the  Reformation,  while  tbe  earlieat  uae  of  the 
newl^-invented  enginea  waa  againat  it.  The  ateel-clad 
warruwa,  whoae  bodiea  fell  beneath  the  unlooked-for 
■torm  of  balla,  made  way  for  other  aQldiery.  Other 
conflicta  were  opening.  A  apiritual  knighthood  waa 
taking  the  place  of  the  Du  Goeaclina  and  Bavarda ;  and 
those  battered  ramparts,  broken  walla,  and  expiring 
warriors,  told,  more  plainly  than  Luther  bad  been  able 
to  do,  that  it  waa  not  by  aoch  alliea  or  auch  weapons 
that  the  Gospel  of  tbe  Prince  of  Peace  waa  deatined 
to  prevail. 

The  hopea  of  Hutten  had  died  with  the  fall  of  Land- 
atein, and  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  knigbta.  Aa 
he  atood  by  the  corpae  of  hia  friend,  Sickingen,  he 
^  bade  adieu  to  his  dream  of  brighter  daya  to  come,  and 
loaing  all  confidence  in  men,  he  aought  only  for  retire- 
ment and  ropoae.  In  queat  of  these,  be  viaited  Eras- 
mus in  Swiuerland.  An  early  fhendahio  had  aubaiat- 
ed  between  them ;  but  the  rough  and  overbearing  knight 
regardleaa  of  the  opinions  of  othera,  ouick  to  graap  the 
•word,  and  dealing  bia  blowa  on  all  aides,  wherever 
he  came,  could  acarcely  be  oxpectAd  to  *walk  tr^tber ' 
with  the  faetidioua  and  timid  Eraamns,  with  all  hia  re- 
finement, politeneas,  love  of  praise,  his  readiness  to  sa- 
crifice all  for  the  aake  of  it,  and  bia  fear,  above  all,  of 
controversy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Baale,  Huten,  poor,  aofferiog  in 
bodilv  health,  and  a  fugitive,  immediately  aooffht  out 
hia  old  friend.  But  Erasmus  shrunk  from  the  thought 
of  receivingat  hia  table  a  man  who  was  placed  under 
ban  by  the  rope  and  the  Emperor,  a  man  who,*  in  his 
conversation,  would  spare  no  one,  and  beside  borrow- 
ing money  of  him,  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  others 
of  the  **  Gospel  party,"  whom  Eraamus  dreaded  more 
and  more.  He  declined  to  aee  him,  and  tbe  ma^is- 
tratea  of  Basle  desired  Hutten  to  leave  the  city. 
Wonnded  to  the  quick,  and  irritated  by  tbe  timid  pni- 

*  IIU  effens  At  omnibas  rebus  deiUttitns  qnsrebmt  nidnm 
•UquamuDl  movcralar.  Ent  mihi  gloriosQi  ills  inilsi  cam 
•oasesWe  in  ades  rsclplendtts.  timulqoe  rsciptendiir,  ille  oho- 
nirtUulo  JBwMfOtcMVM,  writes  Erssmns  to  MeUnothon  In  a 
MIsrinwhtohhesaekstoescvseUmaeU:  (£r.  Epp.  p.  948.) 


dMiM  of  his  friend,  HottMi  npaind  to  1 

there  circulated  a  violent  diatribe  againet  1 

to  which  tbe  latter  pot  forth  a  reply  repUia  wick  lal«iU. 

The  knight  had,  ae  it  were,  with  both  faanda,  aMud  hi* 

•word,  and  felled  hia  adveraary  to  the  earth ;  the  phft- 

loaopher,  recovering  hia  Ibet,  had  replied  to  the  atrokes 

of  hia  adveraary  by  packings  with  hie  beak.* 

Hutten  was  again  com|Mlled  to  fight.  He  leached 
Zurich,  and  there  found  a  kind  recaption  at  the  hoepi-  ' 
table  hearth  of  Zwiqrle.  Intiigoee  again  obliged  him 
to  quit  that  city  ;  and,  after  paaaiag  aome  time  at  the 
hatha  of  Pfeffers,  be  repaired,  provided  with  a  letter 
from  the  Swiaa  Reformer,  to  the  pastor,  John  Scfanapo, 
who  resided  in  the  little  ialand  of  Uffnan,  on  tbe  lake 
of  Zurich.  That  humble  miniater  of  God*a  woid  ca- 
ceived  the  aick  and  homeleaa  knight  with  tbe  laoder- 
eat  charity.  And  in  that  tranquil  and  unknown  aeela- 
aion,  Ulric  Huttej^one  of  tbe  moat  remarkable  men  of 
hia  age,  expired  Aut  the  end  of  August,  after  an  agi- 
tated life,  in  the  courae  of  which  he  bad  been  expelled 
by  one  party,  peraecuted  by  another,  and  deaertied  by 
nearly  all ;  having  all  bia  life  contended  against  super- 
stition, without,  aa  it  would  aeem,  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Tbe  poor  miniater, who  had  gain- 
ed aome  experience  in  the  healing  art,  had  beatowed  up- 
on him  the  utmoat  attention.  He  left  behind  him  nei- 
ther money,  nor  furniture,  nor  hooka,'  nothing  aave  hia 
pen.t  So  broken  waa  the  ateel-clad  arm  that  he  had 
dared  to  put  forward  to  aupport  the  ark  of  God. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  Germany  more  formida- 
ble in  the  eyea  of  Eraamus  than  the  ill-fated  knight,  and 
that  man  was  Luther.  Tbe  time  bad  come  when  the 
two  great  combatants  of  the  age  were  to  meaaure  their 
atrength  in  the  liata.  They  were  the  leaders  of  two 
very  diflferent  reformationa.  Whilst  Luther  waa  1>ent 
on  a  complete  reformation,  £raamua,aathe  advocate  of 
a  middle  course,  was  seekiL4  •rrtain  conceasions  from 
tbe  hierarchy,  that  might  have  the  efifect  of  conciliating 
the  opposing  partiea.  Luther  waa  diagusted  with  tha 
vacillation  ana  inconaiatency  of  Erasmus.  "  Yon  are 
trying  to  walk  on  egga  without  breaking  them,*^  aaid 
he.t 

At  the  same  time,  he  met  thoee  vacillations  of  Eraa- 
mus, with  the  most  entire  and  unfaltering  decision. 
**  We  Chrisiaios,"  aaid  be,  **  ought  to  be  well  persuad- 
ed of  what  we  teach,  and  to  be  able  to  aay  yea  and  no. 
To  object  to  our  affirming  with  full  conviction  what  we 
believe,  is  to  atrip  ua  of  our  faith  itself.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  no  apirit  of  ^ubt.^  And  be  baa  written  in 
our  hearts  a  firm  and  peaceful  aaaurance,  which  make} 
ua  aa  aure  of  the  object  of  faith  aa  we  are  of  our  ex- 
iatence.'* 

Theae  worda  auffice  to  ahow  on  which  aide  atrength 
4vaa  to  be  found.  To  effect  a  change  in  religion,  there 
ia  need  of  firm  and  living  faith.  A  ealutary  levolntios 
in  the  Church  ia  never  to  be  derived  from  philoeophia 
viewa  and  thouffhta  of  man.  To  reatore  fertility  to 
the  earth  after  a  long  drought,  the  lightning  must  etrike 
the  cloud,  and  the  windowaof  heaven  most  be  opened. 
Critical  acufteneaa,  philoaophy,  and  even  hiatory,  nay 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  true  faith,  but  never  can  they 
fill  ita  place.  Vainly  would  you  cleanae  the  aqueduct 
or  build  up  your  embankmenta,  ao  long  aa  tbe  rain 
Cometh  not  down  from  heaven.  Tbe  learning  of  ma^ 
without  faith  is  but  ss  the  dry  chsnnbl. 

Much  and  eaaentially  as  Luther  and  Eraamua  differ- 
ed one  from  the  other,  a  hope  waa  long  cheriahed  by 
Luther*a  friends,  and  even  by  himaelf,  that  both  w(mld 

*  Expostulatio  Hatteni.— Enunni  spongia. 
f  Libros  nullot  habait,  iupellectilem  nailam,  prater  cala 
mum.  (Zw  Bpp.  p.  81S.) 
\  Aof  Byen  gahen  end  kslnes  aiptreten.    (L  Opfv  ziaCi  p 

^  Dor boiliga  Oeistist  keia  Sceptioas.    (Ibid,  p  a) 
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nMdijr  b«milid lo  ramtanee  of  Roue.  Eipwwwpt 
dropi,  in  hit  ettMtic  hunioiir,  weroooBunonty  reported, 
whicb  allowed  the  phUoeopber  diaeeuting,  in  us  opinion, 
fiom  the  meet  deroied  adbeienu  of  Csiholieism.  For 
inetftnce,  it  ie  related,  that,  when  in  Eofliand,  be  waa 
one  day  in  eameat  converaation  with  Tnomaa  More, 
on  the  aubject  of  tranaubetantiation.  **  Only  believe," 
eaid  Mora,  **  that  yon  receive  the  body  of  Chriat,  and 
yon  really  have  it."  Erumna  waa  ailent.  Shortly  af- 
ter thia,  when  Eraamna  vraa  learinff  England,  More 
lent  him  a  horae  to  convey  bim  to  the  port  where  be 
waa  to  emberk ;  but  Eraamna  took  it  abroad  with  bim. 
When  More  heard  of  it,  he  reproached  him  with  much 
waimth,  bat  the  only  anawer  Eraamua  ga?e  him,  was 
in  the  following  quatrain :— * 

'*  Only  belirra  thou  sbarett  Cbrirt*>  feert,  aay  yon, 
And  nevw  doabt  the  flkot  is  therefoie  tnit : 
80  write  I  of  thy  bone  }— if  thou  aK  able 
Bat  to  beUareif,  he  it  in  thy  iUble."t . 

Eraamua^a  aentimenta  having  ^ot  wind,  not  only  in 
Oermanv  and  England,  but  in  other  countriea,  it  waa 
aaid  at  Paria,  that  *'  Luther  wanted  to  force  open  the 
door,  of  which  Eraamua  had  already  picked  the  lock.":( 

The  position  taken  by  Eraamua  waa  a  difficult  one. 
"  I  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  cauae  of  Chriat,**  wrote 
he  to  Zwingle,  **at  leaatao/or  aa  thctimea  will  al- 
low. "4  Jns:  in  proportion  aa  he  aaw  Rome  riaing  up 
agaiuat  the  favourera  of  the  Reformation,  he  prudently 
drew  back  from  them.  All  partiea  looked  to  him. 
Pope,  emperor,  kinga,  noblea,  men  of  learning,  and 
«ven  hia  moat  intimate  frienda,  entreated  him  to  take 
jxp  hia  pen  against  the  Reformer.  ||  You  cannot  poa- 
aibly  undertuLe  a  work  more  acceptable  to  God,  and 
more  worthy  of  your  geniua,"  wrote  the  Pope.T 

Eraamua  for  a  Ions  time  held  out  a^inat  theae  so- 
licitations. He  could  not  couceal  himaelf  that  the 
cauae  of  the  Reformation  Was  that  of  religion  aa  well 
na  of  learning.  Moreover,  Luther  waa  an  adveraary 
lie  dreaded  to  find  himself  oppoaed  to.  **  It  ia  an  eaay 
Ihing  for  you  to  aay.  Write  againat  Luther,**  aaid  ho 
4o  a  Romiah  divine,'*  but  the  matter  iafuli  of  hazard.*'** 
He  knew  not  which  way  to  move. 

Thia  heeitation  on  the  part  of  Eraamna  drew  upon 
him  the  moat  violent  of  both  partiea.  Luther  himaelf 
•eearcely  knew  how  to  make  hia  reapect  for  Eraamua'a 
Jeaming  conaist  with  the  indignation  hia  timid  policy 
•wakened  in  him.  He  resolved  to  break  through  the 
painful  reatraint  he  had  hitherto  imposed  on  himself, 
and  wrote  to  him,  in  April,  ISM^a  letter,  which  he 
conimiaaoned  Oamerarina  to  deliver  to  him. 

"  You  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Lord  the  con- 
rage  requisite  for  marching  aide  by  aide  with  ua  asainat 
the  Papiata.  We  bear  with  your  weakneaa.  If  learn- 
ing  proapera,  and  if,  by  ita  meansj,  the  treaanry  of  Scrip- 
ture ia  unlocked  to  all  comera,  it  ia  a  gift  which  God 
baa  given  ua  by  you — a  noble  gift,  for  which  our  praiae 
asceoda  to  heaven.  But  do  not  deaert  the  post  aa- 
aigned  yon,  to  take  up  your  quartera  in  our  camp.  No 
doubt  your  eloquence  and  geniua  might  be  naeful  to 

*  There  issnralf  proiiuiitf  as  wall  as  leytty  in  this.  May 
the  xwder  be  preserved  from  any  sympath  j  with  such  a  way 
of  dealing  with  a  belief  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  leTeFential. 
— T«, 

Crede  quod  habes  et 
Hoc  tibi  rescribo  tentam  de  tuo  caballo 
Crede  quod  habes  et  habes." 

(ParsTioini,  Si]igiilaria,jp.  71.) 
\  Histaira  Ceihol.  denolre  tamps,  par  S,  Fontaine  de  Pordre 
de  81.  Fruxcois,  Paris,  1689. 

JQaantum  hoc  seculam  patitur.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  391.) 
A  Pontllace,  a  Cwtare,  a  regibns  et  prineJpiu,  a  doetlssi- 
aliam  et  caristimis  emicis  hue  provocor.    (Erasm.  Zw. 
Km^P  MB.) 

1  Unna  te  et  ingenio,  emditione,  eloqnentiaqve  tea  dignio'r 
lease  potest.  (Adhanas  Papa,  Epp.  Er.  p.  1903.) 
••BeB  est  pericnU  plena.  (Kr.  JSpp.  p.  7IS.) 


f  ^Qnod  mihi  dizisti  nvper  de  oorpore  Christ!  : 


ue ;  bat,  einee  yonr  coorage  faila  yoo,  i 
yoo  are.  If  I  could  have  my  will,  thoee  who  are  act- 
ing with  me  ahould  leave  your  old  age  in  peace,  to 
faU  aaleep  m  the  Lord.  The  grealneaa  of  qur  caoao 
baa  long  ago  anrpaaaed  your  atrength.  But  then,  dear 
Eraamua,  ceaae,  I  pray  you,  to  acatter,  with  open  handa, 
the  biting  aatire  you  are  ao  akilled  to  clothe  in  floweiy 
rhetoricyfor  the  alighteat  atroke  of  your  pen  inflicts  more 
pain  than  the  being  ground  to  powder  by  all  the  Papiata 
put  together.  Be  aatiafied  to  be  a  apectator  of  our  tra- 
gedy :*  only  abatatn  from  writing  against  me,  and  I  will 
not  attack  yoo." 

Here  we  aee  Luther,  whoae  spirit  breathed  the  breath 
of  couflict,  asking  for  peace  and  amity !  Eraamua* 
the  man  of  peace,  broke  it. 

Thia  communication  of  the  Reformer  waa  received 
by  Eraamua  aa  the  keeneat  of  insulta,  and  if  he  had  not 
previoualy  reaolved  on  publishing  asainat  Luther,  it  ia 
probable  that  reaolution  waa  then  taken.  "  Perhapa,** 
waa  hia  reply,  *'  perhapa  Eraamua  will  better  aerve  the 
Goapel  by  writing  againat  you,  than  certain  aenaeleaa 
writera  on  yourt  own  aide,  whoae  docthnea  do  not  allow 
me  to  be  any  longer  a  mere  apectator  of  the  tragedy." 

But  other  motivea  were  not  wanting.  Henry  V I II., 
and  the  leading  nobility  of  England,  preaaed  him  to 
declare  himaelf  openly  affainat  the  Reformation,  and 
Eraamua,  in  a  moment  of  more  than  uaual  boldneaa, 
^ve  a  promise  to  that  effect.  His  questionable  poai- 
tion  had,  beaidea,  become  a  aource  of  continual  tron- 
ble  to  him ;  he  loved  eaae,  and  the  ueceaaity  he  waa 
continually  brought  under  of  vindicatinff  his  conduct, 
waa  a  conatant  aiaturbance.  He  loved  the  praise  of 
men,  and  he  heard  himaelf  chaiged  with  feariug  Lu- 
ther, and  being  unable  to  anawer  him — he  clung  to 
the.uppermoat  aeat — and  the  plain  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg  had  dethroned  the , powerful  Erasmus  from  hia 
pre-eminence.  It  waa  hia  aim,  by  a  bold  atep,  to  re- 
gain the  place  he  had  loat.  The  eatablished  Cbriatian- 
ity  of  hia  age,  with  one  voice,  invited  him  to  the  attempt. 
A  man  of  large  capacity,  and  of  the  higheat  repuution 
in  that  age,  waa  wanted  to  oppoae  to  the  Reformation. 
Eraamua  gave  himaelf  to  the  work. 

But  with  what  weapobs  will  he  arm  for  the  encoun- 
ter ?  Will  he  call  forth  the  former  thundera  of  the  Var 
tican?  Will  he  undertake  the  vindicatioi^  of  the 
cormptione  which  are  the  diagrace  of  the  Papacy  ? 
Eraamua  could  not  act  such  a  part.  The  grand  move- 
ment which  then  awelled  all  .hearta,  after  the  death- 
iike  atupor  of  ao  many  centoriea,  filled  him  with  joy, 
and  he  would  have  abrunk  from  shackling  ita  progreaa* 
Unable  to  be  the  champion  of  Roman  Catholiciam 
in  that  which  i|  haa  tdded  to  Chriaiianity,  he  under- 
took the  defence  of  it  in  the  particulars  wherein  it 
haa  taken  away  from  it.  Eraamua  chose,  for  the 
ground  of  hia  attack  upon  Luther,  that  point  wherein 
Catholiciam  makes  common  cauae  with  Rationaliam, 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  or  the  power  of  man  by 
nature.  Accordingly,  although « undertaking  thua  to 
defend  the  Churcl^  Eraamua  was  also  gratifying  the 
men  of  thia  world ;  and,  although  fighting  the  battle 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  he  was  also  contending  on  the 
side  of  the  philosophic  party.  It  haa  been  said  that 
he  acted  injudiciously  in  thua  restricting  himself  to  an 
intricate  and  unprofitable  queation.t  Luther, — tho 
Reformers  generally, — and  indeed,  that  age  were  of 
a  different  opinion ;  and  we  agree  with  them.    I  moat 

*  Slpactator  tsntum  sis  tragosdim  nostrw.  (L.  Xpp.  U.  p. 
Ml.) 

tQuidam  stolidi  lorlbentes  prote.  (Unschuldlge  Naoh- 
richt,  p.  646.) 


X  "  It  is  humbling  to  mankind,"  says  M.  Nisard— 4ee  Bewe 
»s  deux  mondei,  Tii.  p.  41 1—"  to  contemplate  men  csps^le 
of  gratpintr  eternal  tniths,  fenoiag  and  debating  la  aook  trl^ 


vi^UUes,  Vk%  gladiatoia  fighting  with  filaa.** 
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acknowledgt,  mM  Lotbar,  *<  tfaftt,  in  this  great  oon- 
ttoveny,  you  alone  have  taken  the  boll  by  ihe  horos. 
I  tfiank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  t  prefer  to  be  occu- 
pied with  that  theme  rather  than  such  secondary  ques- 
tions as  pope,  purgatory,  and  indolgences,  with  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have  hitherto  dogged  my 
steps."* 

His  own  experience,  and  the  attentiye  itndy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  St  Angnatine,  had  convinced 
Lather  that  the  powers  of  man^s  nature  are  se  strongly 
inclined  to  evil,  that,  in  his  own  etrenght,  be  can  attain 
no  more  than  an  outward  decency,  of  no  yalue  or  suffi- 
ciency in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had,  at  the  same 
time,  recognised  that  it  was  God,  who,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  bestowing  freely  on  man  the  gift  of  *  faith*  com- 
Aunicatod  to  him  a  real  righteousness.  This  doctrine 
had  become  the  vital  principle  of  his  religion,  the  pre. 
dominant  tenet  of  his  theology,  and  the  piyot  on  which 
the  entire  Reformation  turned. 

Whilst  Luther  maintained  that  eyeiything  good  in 
man  came  down  from  God,  Erasmus  sided  with  those 
who  thought  that  this  good  came  out  from  man  him- 
self. God  or  man — good  or  evil — ^these  are  no  nnim- 
porunt  themes ;  and  if  there  is  *  frtvta/t/y,*  it  is  as- 
suredly not  in  such  solemn  questions. 

It  was  iu  the  autumn  of  1584,  that  Erasmus  pub- 
Nsbed  his  famous  tract,  entitled  "Diatribe  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,*'  and  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  light, 
the  philospher  conid  hardly  credit  his  own  boldness. 
With  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  arena,  he  watched,  with 
trembling,  the  gauntlet  he  had  flung  to  his  adversary. 
"The  dM  is  cast,*'  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.,  with 
emotion  ;  **  the  book  on  free  wiU  is  published.  I  have 
done  a  bold  thing,  believe  me.  I  expect  nothing  less 
than  to  be  stoned  for  it.  But  I  take  comfort  from 
vour  majesty's  example,  whom  the  rage  of  these  people 
has  not  spared."! 

His  alarm  soon  in^teased  to  snch  a  degree,  that  he 
bitterly  lamented  the  step  he  had  Uken  "  Why,"  he 

2'aculated,  **  why  was  I  not  permitted  to  grow  old  in 
le  mount  of  the  Muses  !  Here  am  I,  at  sixty  years 
of  age,  forcibly  thnrst  forward  into  the  arena,  and  I 
am  throwing  the  cestus  and  the  net,  instead  of  hand- 
ling the  lyre !  I  am  aware,"  said  he  to  the  Bishop  o( 
Rochester,  *'  that  in  writing  upon  free  will,  I  was  go- 
in^  out  of  my  sphere ;  you  congratulate  me  on  my 
triumphs.  Ah  !  I  do  not  know  over  whom.  The 
faction  (the  Reformation)  gathers  strength  daily.i 
Was  it  then  mv  fate,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  pass  from 
my  place  as  a  mend  of  the  Moses,  to  that  of  a  miser- 
able gladiator  1"  9 

Doubtless  it  was  no  small  matter  for  the  timid  Eras- 
mus to  have  stood  forth  against  Luther ;  nevertheless, 
he  had  not  spoken  out  with  any  extraordinary  boldness. 
He  seems,  in  his  book,  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's 
will,  and  to  leave  to  Grace  the  greater  part  of  the 
work ;  but  then  he  chooses  his  arguments  so  as  to 
make  it  seem  as  if  man  did  every  thin^,  and  God 
nothing.  Not  daring  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
he  seems  to  affirm  one  thing,  and  to  prove  another ; 
so  that  one  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  believ- 
ed what  he  proved,  not  what  he  asserted.  ■ 

He  distinguishes  three  several  sentiments  opposed 
to  different  degress  of  Pelagianism ;  "  Some  think," 
said  he,  "  that  man  can  neither  will,  nor  begin,  still 
less  perform  any  thing  good,  without  the  special  and 
I  aid  of  Divine  grace ;  and  this  opinion  seems 


probable  enough.   Othva  teach  that  the  will  of  man  has 

f  Isota  Mt  ftlea  . .  .aadax,iBfhi  crsde,  facmtis .  . .  sxpecto 
liVMistkmein.  (Er.  Epp.  p.  811.) 

t<toMmodo  trinmphans  neacio . .  .  Faetio  crsscit  in  diss  la* 
tins.    (IbliLp.8W.) 


no  power  hot  for  evil,  and  that  it  ie  _ 
works  any  good  in  oa ;  and,  lastily.  There  are  soma 
who  assert  that  there  never  has  been  any  free  wil^ 
either  in  angels,  or  in  Adam,  or  in  ua,  whether  t>e/brt 
or  after  grace  received  ;  but  that  God  works  ia  mao 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  and  that  everything  thtX 
happens,  happens  from  an  abeolute  necessity,*** 

Erasmus,  whilst  seeming  to  admit  the  first  of  thes« 
opinions,  uses  aiguments  that  are  opposed  to  it,  And 
which  might  be  employed  by  the  most  detennioed 
Pelagian.  It  is  thus  ^lat,  quoting  the  passages  oC 
Scripture,  in  which  God  offers  to  man  the  choaee  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  he  adds ;  "  Man  tbdki  moal 
needa  have  a  power  to  will  and  to  choose !  for  it  would 
be  folly  to  say  to  any  one,  Choose  S  were  it  not  in  h» 
power  to  do  so  V 

Luther  feared  nothing  from  Erasmos :  ^  Troth,** 
said  he,  "  is  more  powertul  than  words.  Hie  vieiorv 
will  remain  with  hin\who,  with  stammering  lips,  sbau 
teach  the  troth,  and  not  to  him  who  eloquently  pots  for- 
ward  a  lie."t  But  when  he  received  Erasmus*  book, 
in  the  month  of  October,  15S4,  he  considered  it  t» 
be  so  feeblv  argued,  that  he  hesitated  whether  to  a» 
swer  it.  **  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  **  all  this  eloqoence 
in  so  bad  a  cause !  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  serve  up 
mud  on  gold  and  silver  dishes4  One  cannot  get  anv 
hold  upon  you.  You  are  like  an  eel  that  slips  through 
one's  fingers ;  or,  Hke  the  fabled  Proteus,  who  chax^gsf 
his  form  when  in  tne  very  arms  of  him  who  wooM 
strangle  him." 

Luther  making  no  reply,  the  monks  and  theolgsiaoe 
of  the  achoola  broke  forth  in  exultation  ;  "  Well, 
where  ia  your  Luther  now  1  Where  is  the  great  Mao^ 
cabeus  ?  Let  him  enter  the  lists !  let  him  come  for* 
ward  !  Ah !  ah !  he  has  at  last  found  his  match  f  He 
has  had  a  lesson  to  keep  m  the  back  ground .  he 
learnt  to  be  silent.  "4 

Luther  saw  that  he  most  answer  Erasmna ;  bat  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  1526  that  he  prepsred 
to  do  so ;  and  Melancthon  having  tdd  Erasmus  that 
Luther  would  write  with  moderation,  the  pfaiioeopber 
was  .greatly  alarmed.  **  If  I  write  with  moderation,*^ 
said  he,  it  is  my  natond  character ;  but  there  is  in  Lo* 
ther's  character  the  indignation  of  the  son  of  Peleoa 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  T  The  vessel  that  bravsi 
such  a  storm  as  that  which  rages  round  Luther,  neeli 
anchor,  ballast,  and  rudder,  to  keep  it  from  bearing 
down  out  of  its  course — If  therefore  hft  should  answv 
more  temperately^ban  suit  his  chsracter — the  syco- 
phants will  exclaim  that  we  understsnd  one  toother.** 
— We  shall  see  that  Erasmos  was  soon  relieved  firoia 
this  last  fear. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election,  as  the  sole  canso 
of  man's  salvation,  had  long  been  dear  to  the  Refer- 
mer : — ^but  hitherto  he  had  only  considered  its  practical 
influence.  In  his  answer  to  Erasmus  he  investigated 
it  especially  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and  Isiour- 
ed  to  establish,  by  such  arguments  ss  seemed  to  hint 
moat  conclusive,  that  God  works  everything  in  man** 
conversion,  and  that  our  heart  is  so' alienated  from 
the  love  of  God,  tl\^t  it  can  only  have  a  sincere  desire 
after  righteousness  by  the  regenerating  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

*'  To  call  our  will  a  Free  will,"  said  he,  '*  is  to  imi- 
tate those  princes  who  accumulate  long  titles,  styling 
themselves  sovereigns  of  this  or  that  kingdom,  principa* 
lity,  and  distant  islaBd,(of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Jenisar 

•  De  libero  arbitrio.  (Eraimi.  Opp.  ix.  p.  1315.  S(|.) 

{ Victoria  fi«t  psnet  balbutientsm  Teritateai,  non  apoflmaii- 
dacem  eloqnentiam.  (L.  Epp>  ii.  p.  900.) 

t  Ala  wean  ainsr  ia  ailbem  odsr  caldeni  Behussaln  weUls 
mitt  and  Unflath  Ajaftragen.    (L.  Opp.  xix.  p.  4  ) 

|8ehet,  ishst  Ana  da  »i  •  wo  ist  nan  Lather.   (Ibid.  p.  t.) 


A  TEST-GOM  W0fiSING8--JANSEMBI[. 


•m,)  OT«r  wbicli  thej.  do  not  ezeicise  the  leftflt 
aotbority.**  Nefprthelosa,  Luther  here  makes  an  im- 
jportant  distinction,  which  shows  that  be  bj  no  means 
)>srticipated  in  the  third  opinion  which  Brasmas  had 
nised  to  notoriety  Vy  attribating  it  to  him.  "  Man*s 
win,**  said  he,  '*  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  free,  not 
indeed  in  relation  to  what  is  above  h{m,^that  is,  to 
God, — bat  in  relation  to  what  is  beneath  him,— chat 
is,  to  tbe  things  of  this  world.  In  any  matter  affect- 
ing my  property,  my  lands,  my  house,  or  my  fsrm,  I 
Ind  myself  able  to  act,  do,  and  manage  freely ;  but  in 
«verytb\ng  that  has  reference  to  his  salvation,  man  is 
k  captive  ;  he  is  subject  to  the  will  of  CK)d,*-or  rather 
to  ^t  of  the  devil.*  Show  me,**  cries  he^  **  only  one 
among  all  those  who  teach  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
who  has  been  able  in  hinuelf  to  find  strength  to  en- 
dure a  slight  insult,  a  passionate  assault,  nay,  even  the 
boatile  look  of  his  enemy,  end  that  joyfully,— and  with- 
out so  much  as  asking  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  op 
bis  body,  his  life,  his  goods,  his  honour,  and  all  that 
be  has, — I  will  acknowledge  that  you  have  gained 
your  cause.**t 

Lather  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  discern  the 
contradictions  into  whicn  his  adversely  had  fallen. 
He,  therefore,  in  his  answer,  laboured  to  enclose  tbe 
philosopher  in  tbe  net  in  which  he  had  entangled  him- 
self. **  If  the  passages  you  quote,'*  said  he,  **  esu- 
blish  the  principle  that  is  easy  for  us  to  do  good,  where- 
fore ia  it  that  we  are  disputing  1  And  what  need  can 
we  have  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Sjririt  f  Christ  would 
then  have  shed  his  blood  without  necesaiky  to  obtain 
for  us  a  power  which  we  alresdy  bad  in  our  own  na- 
ture.*' In  truth  the  passagea  quoted  by  Erasmus  are 
to  be  understood  in  quite  a  different  aense.  This 
much  debated  oaestion  is  more  simple  than  it  at  first 
sight  appears.  When  the  Bible  says  to  man,  *  Choose,' 
it  is  becauae  it  assumes  the  assisUnce  of  Qod's  grace, 
by  which  alone  he  can  obey  the  command.  God,  in 
giving  the  commandment,  gives  also  the  strength  to 
fulfil  iL  If  Christ  said  to  Lazarus,  *Come  forth,'  it 
waa  not  that  Lazarua  could  restore  himself  to  life,  but 
that  Christ,  in  commanding  him  to  como  forth,  gave 
bim  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  accompanied  his  word  with 
his  creative  power.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
nan  to  whom  God  speaks,  must  will  to  do ;  it  is  he 
bimself,  and  not  another,  that  most  will  ;~he  can  re- 
ceive this  will  from  none  but  God  ;  but  surely  in  him, 
it  must  be  ;  and  the  very  command  which  God  brings 
to  him,  and  which,  according  to  Ensmus,  proves  the 
power  to  be  in  man,  is  so  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
Clod's  working,  that  it  is,  in  feet,  the  verv  means  by 
which  that  work  of  God  is  wrought  out.  It  is  by  say- 
ing to  Uie  man,  **  Be  converted,"  that  God  converts 
Wm. 

But  the  idea  which  Luther  especially  kept  in  view 
in  bis  answer  is,  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Erasmus 
are  designed  not  to  make  known  to  men  this  pretended 
power  wnich  is  attributed  to  them,  but  to  show  them 
their  duty,  snd  their  total  inability  to  fulfil  it.  '*  How 
olten  does  it  happen,"  says  Lutber,  **  that  a  father 
^aUs  to  him  his  feeble  child,  saying, '  Will  you  come, 
my  eon!  come  then/  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn 
to  call  for  his  assistance,  and  allow  himself  to  be  car- 
xied.*n 

After  having  combated  Erasmus's  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  the 
attacks  of  his  op|)onent.  **  Dear  Diatribe,"  says  he, 
ironically,  **  mighty  heroine,  you  who  pridQ  vourself  en 
^▼ing  ezplain^  away  those  words  of  our  Lord  in  St. 
John's  gospel,  *  without  nu  ys  can  do  nothino,'  al- 
4]iuugh  you  acknowledge  their  force,  and  call  them 
Latlwr's  Achilles,  listen  to  m»— Unless  you  prove  that 
»L.Op^ziz.p.tt.       flbid.p.as.        tIbid.pL6C 


this  word  noiking  not  only  may,  bat  uratt  Mgtify  « 
bitle,  all  your  sounding  words,  all  your  faoMoa  ezaB- 
pies,  have  no  more  effect  than  if  a  man  were  to  attempt 
to  oppose  a  mighty  confagration  w^h  a  handful  of 
straw.  What  matter  to  as  each  aesortione  as,  Tkm 
may  mea%  this  may  be  ihu9  wndersUtodt  while  yo« 
ought  10  prove  to  as  tbet  it  moH  be  so  nnderstoodL 
Unless  you  do  this,  we  Uke  the  declaratioa  in  iu  Iktn' 
ai  meaning,  and  lao^  at  all  your  ezsmples,  yoni  fine 
ezordioms,  and  self-complacent  boastings."* 

Subsequently,  Lather  shows,  still  from  the  Scrip* 
tores,  that  the  grace  of  God  doee  all  in  convwsioii.  Ht 
concludes  thus :  **  fn  short,  einee  the  Scriptare  even* 
where  contrasU  Christ  with  that  which  has  not  the  spi- 
rit of  Christ ;  since  it  declsree  that  every  thing  which  is 
not  Christ,  and  in  Christ,  is  nnder  the  power  of  delo- 
sion,  barknese,  tbe  devil,  death,  sin,  snd  the  wrwh  of 
God  ;  itfoUaw  thai  sMry  poMsagi  in  thtBihU  wkkk 
neakt  of  Chrut  is  agmnoi  your  doUrine  tffr^  ««tt- 
Now  such  psssaees  are  innumerable,  the  Holy  Serip- 
tures  are  full  of  them."f 

We  perceive  that  thediseassion  which  aroaebetwaett 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  oc- 
curred a  century  later  between  the  Janseniste  and 
Jesuits,  between  Psscal  snd  Molina.^  Wherefore, 
then,  while  the  reformation  hss  had  such  immense  re- 
sults, did  Jansenism,  though  adorned  by  the  finest 
geniuses,  go  out  in  weskness  ?  It  is  because  Jansen- 
ism went  back  to  St.  Angustme,  and  reeted  for  sup- 
port on  the  fsther's  ;  while  the  Reformstion  went  back 
to  TBI  BiBLi,  and  was  based  on  the  word  of  God ;  be- 
cause Jansenism  made  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and 
would  hav^  pursued  a  middle  course  between  troth  and 
error,  whereas  the  Reformation,  relying  on  God  alone, 
cleared  the  aoil,  swept  away  the  incrosutions  of  past 
ages,'and  laid  bare  the  primitive  rock.  To  stop  half 
way  in  any  work  is  useless ;  in  every  undertaking  we 
must  go  through.  Hence,  while  Jansenism  has  P^%^ 
ed  away.  Evangelical  Christianity  presidee  over^tfiT 
destinies  of  the  world. 

After  having  energetically  refuted  the  ctrora  of 
Erasmus,  Luther  renders  a  high  sounding,  but  perhape 
somewhat  malicious,  homage  to  his  ge«io«^  **  I  con- 
fess," says  he,  "  that  you  are  a  great  man :  in  whom 
have  we  ever  beheld  more  learning,  inielligenee,  or 
readiness,  both  in  speaking  and  writing  1  As  to  me, 
r  possess  none  of  these  qualities ;  in  one  thing  only 
can  I  glory— I  am  a  Christian.  May  God  raise  yoa 
infinitely  above  me  in  the  knowledge  of  bis  gospel,  so 
that  you  may  surpass  me  in  that  reepect  aa  much  as 
you  already  do  in  every  other."^ 

Erasmus  was  incensed  bevond  measure  by  the  pe« 
rusal  of  Luther's  snswer,  and  looked  upon  bis  encomi- 
ums as  the  honey  of  a  poisoned  cop,  or  the  embftso 
of  a  serpent  at  the  moment  he  fizes  his  deadly  fsng. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  electors  of  Sazony,  de- 
manding justice  ;  and,  when  Luther  wished  to  appeaee 
him,  he  lost  hia  usual  temper,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  most  zealous  apologists,  "began  to  poor  forth 
invectives  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  with  hoary  hairs."! 

Erasmus  was  conquered.  Moderation  had,  till  this 
occasion,  been  his  strength ;  and  now  this  left  him. 
Anger  was  the  only  weapon  he  could  oppoae  to  Luther's 
energy.  Tbe  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  on  this  occa- 
slou,  failed  him.  He  replied,  publicly,  in  his  Hypff" 
pistes,  in  which  he  accuees  the  Reformer  of  barbarism, 
falsehood,  and  blasphemy.   The  philoeopher  cren  v«i- 

*  L.  0pp.  zic.  p.  116.  t  Ibid,  p.  Itt. 

( It  is  searoaly  nsoasssry  to  say  that  I  do  not  ipstfc  ef  fer> 
Mmal  discanions  between  these  two  men.  of  whom,  the  one 
died  in  ISOO,  and  tbe  other  was  not  bom  t'**- ^-- 
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OB  ptopheej :  «I  pradiet,*'  Mid  Im,  « that  no 
name  nnder  hesTen  will  Mrmftar  be  mora  execrated 
than  Luther's.''  The  jobilee  of  1817  hu  ropUed  to 
this  iiro|»hecj,  tfler  a  lapse  of  thrae  centuries,  by  the 
ODdinsiasm  and  acclamations  of  the  entire  Protestant 
^orld. 

Thus,  while  Lnther,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  was 
placing  himself  in  the  Tan  of  his  age,  Eiasmos,  in 
oppostiion  to  him,  sought  that  station  for  himself  and 
pmlosophj.  Of  these  two  chiefs,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed 1  Both,  undoQbtedlY.  NoTerthelese,  Luther's 
influence  on  the  nations  of  Chiistendom  has  been  in- 
finitely greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Eren  thoee  who 
did  not  well  comprahend  the  matter  in  dispute,  seeing 
the  full  conYiction  of  one  antagonist,  and  the  doubts 
of  the  other,  could  not  rafrain  from  believing  that  the 
Ibmier  had  truth  on  his  side,  and  that  the  latter  was  in 
the  wrong.  It  has  been  said  that  the  three  last  eento- 
zies,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  may  be  considered  as  a 
protiacted  battle  of  three  days'  duration.*  We  wil- 
lingly adopt  the  comparison,  but'not  the  part,  that  is 
allotted  to  each  of  these  days.  The  same  atruggle,  it 
is  said*  marked  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. On  the  fint  day,  as  on  the  last,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  philosophy  that  broke  the  ranks.  The  six- 
teenth oentniy  philosophical !  Stranoe  mistake !  No, 
each  of  those  days  had  its  marked  and  peculiar  charec- 
tenstic.  On  tbe  fint,  the  word  of  God,  the  goepel  of 
Christ  triumphed,  and  Rome  was  defeated ;  and  phi- 
losophy, in  tbe  person  of  Erasmus,  and  her  other  cham- 
pions, shared  in  the  defeat.  On  ihe  second,  we  admit 
that  Rome,  her  authority,  her  discipline,  and  her  doc- 
trine, are  again  seen  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the 
victory,  through  the  intngnes  of  a  far-famed  society, 
and  the  power  of  the  sca&ld,  aided  bj  certain  leaden 
of  eminent  character,  and  othen  of  lofty  genius..  The 
third  day,  human  philosophy  arisee  in  all  its  pride,  and 
finding  the  battle  field  occupied,  not  by  the  gospel,  but 
"by  Rome,  it  quickly  storms  every  entrencmnent,  and 

fains  an  easy  conquest.  Tbe  first  day's  battle  was 
»r  God,  the  second  for  the  priest,  the  third  for  reason 
^what  ahaU  the  fourth  be?  ....  The  confused 
struggle,  tbe  hard  fouffht  conflict,  ae  we  believe,  of 
all  these  powen  together,  which  will  end  in  the  tri- 
umph of  him  to  whom  triumph  belongs. 

But  the  battle  which  the  Reformation  fought  in  the 
l^t  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  one  and 
single,  but  manifold.  The  Reformation  had  to  combat 
at  once  several  enemies ;  and  after  having  protested 
against  the  decretaU  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes 
— then  sgainst  the  cold  apophthegms  of  rationalists, 
philosophers,  and  schoolmen^it  took  the  field  against 
the  reveries  of  enthnsissm,  and  the  hallucinalioos  of 
mysticism ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powen,  the 
•woid  and  the  buckler  of  God's  holy  revelation. 

We  cannot  but  discern  a  great  resemblance— 4i 
atiikingunity — between  these  tluee  powerful  adversa- 
liee.  The  false  systems  which,  in  every  age,  have 
been  the  most  adverse  to  evangelical  Christianity,  have 
ever  been  diatingoisbed  by  their  making  religious 
knowledge  to  emanate  from  man  himself.  Katiooalism 
makes  it  proceed  from  reason  ;  mysticism  from  a  cer- 
tain internal  illumination ;  Roman  Catholicism  from  an 
illumination  derived  from  the  pope.  These  three  errore 
look  for  truth  in  man ;  evangelical  Christianity  looks 
for  it  in  God  alone ;  and  while  rationalism,  mysticism, 
and  Romsn  Catholiciam,  acknowledge  a  permanent 
inspiiilftioo  in  men  like  onraelves,  and  thus  make  room 
for  everv  species  of  extravagance  and  schism  ;  evan- 
gelical Christianity  recognises  this  inspiration  onlv  in 
UM  writings  of  the  apoetles-  and  prophets,  and  alone 

•  BBRBe7al,perfltadBteBe1tve,veLI.^90. 


praeents  that  great,  noUe,  and  liviqg  i 
linues  to  exist  unchanged  throughout  all  ages. 

The  office  of  the  Keformstion  hss  been  to  i 
blish  the  rights  of  the  word  of  God,  in  oppositon,  not 
only  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  also  to  Rationaltsm 
and  Mysticism. 

The  fsnaticism  of  the  Anabaptials,  which  bad  been 
extingushed  in  Germany,  by  Lother*s  retom  to  Wit* 
temberg,  reappeared  in  vifoor  in  Switierland,  where 
it  threatened  the  edifice  which  Zwingle,  Halkr,  and 
GBcolampaditts,  had  erected  on  the  foondatiou  of  the 
word  of  God.  Thomas  Mnnxer,  obliged  to  j^ait  Sax- 
ony, in  1531,  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Switxerlaiid. 
Conrad  Grebhl,  whose  srdent  end  reetless  disposition 
we  have  aUeady  remarked,  had  joined  him,  as  hsd  also 
Felix  ManU,  a  canon's  son,  snd  seveni  othsi  nativee 
of  Zurich.  GreM  endavonred  to  gain  over  Zwinffle. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  ktter  bad  gone  further  than 
Luther ;  be  aaw  a  party  spring  up  which  desired  to 
proceed  to  yet  greater  lengths.  "  Let  ue,"  said  Gro- 
bel,  **  form  a  community  of  true  believen ;  fbv  it  is  to 
them  alone  that  the  promise  belongs ;  and  let  ua  eeta- 
bliah  a  chuieh,  which  ahaU  be  without  tia.^^  **  It  U 
not  poesible,*'  replied  Zwingle,  **  to  make  a  heaven 
upon  earth ;  and  Christ  haa  taught  us  to  let  tans  grow 
among  the  wheat,  "t 

Gnbel,  unsuccessful  with  the  Reformer,  wished  to 
sppeal  from  him  to  the  people.  **  The  whole  cofluno- 
nity  of  Zurich,"  eaid  he,  "  is  entitled  to  decide  finally 
in  all  matten  of  faith."  But  Zwingle  dreaded  the  in- 
fluence which  violent  enthusiasts  might  exereise  in  a 
popular  assembly.  He  believed  that,  except  on  eome 
extraordinary  occasions,  whero  the  people  might  be 
called  on  to  give  their  support,  it  was  more  desirable 
to  confide  the  interests  of  religion  to  a  eoUegOi  which 
might  be  conaidered  the  chosen  representativea  of  the 
church.  Consequently,  the  Council  of  two  Hundred, 
which  then  exercised  the  supreme  political  authority 
in  Zurich*  was  also  entrusted  with  the  ecdesisUcal 
power,  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  confomk» 
in  all  things,  to  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptuiee.  Un- 
doubtly  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  orga- 
nised the  church  complete,  and  called  on  it  to  namt 
representatives,  to  whom  no  intereets  save  the  religiow 
interesU  of  the  people  should  be  confided ;  for  he  wW 
is  qualified  for  affain  of  state,  may  be  very  unakiUol 
in  administering  those  of  the  church,— just  as  the  r&- 
verse  of  this  is  also  true.  Nevertheless,  the  incon- 
venience was  not^ben  so  serious  ss  it  would  be  in  our 
days,  for  the  mcmben  of  the  Grand  Council  had  hsut- 
ily  embarked  in  tbe  religous  movement.  However 
this  may  be,  Zwingle,  in  his  appeal  to  the  church, 
would  not  bring  it  too  prominently  forward  ;  and  pre- 
ferred a  system  of  representation  to  the  active  sove- 
nignty  of  the  general  body.  It  is  the  same  policy 
which,  after  three  centuries,  the  states  of  Europe  haro 
adopted,  in  reference  to  earthly  politics. 

Meeting  with  a  repulse  from  Zwingle,  Grebel  turned 
in  another  direction.  Roubli,  an  aged  minister  of 
Basle,  Brodtlein,  minister  st  ZoUikon,  snd  Lewis 
Horzer,  welcomed,  his  advancea.  They  rssolved  oa 
forming  an  independent  body  in  the  centre  of  the  gene- 
ral community, — a  church  within  the  choreh.  A  new 
baptism  was  to  be  their  instrument  for  gathering  tbeir 
congregation,  which  was  to  consist  exchuiTely  ef 
true  beUevera.  "  The  baptism  of  infants,"  said  they, 
**  is  a  horrible  abomination — a  flagrant  impiety,  iuTeiH- 
ed  fay  the  evil  spirit,  and  by  Pope  NichoUa  II.*t 

Vermeintaid  ein  Kirehen  zu  vemnunlea  die  one  8ie^ 

war.    (Zw.O|ip.ii.p.S81.) 
tZw.Opp.Ui.p.9at.  I* 

tlmpiatMea  manii<wtiiiimsM,  a  caoe dMaone» r  KiColaQk 

n.  sns,  (Hottbigar,UL  p.  Jtf.)  '       *'— ^ 
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Thfli  Oomeil  of  Zoiieb,  in  tome  tknni  diraeted  tbtt 
a  public  diecuMion  sboaki  be  bekl ;  and,  as  the  Anabap- 
tlMa  stHl  fefosed  to  relinquith  their  enon,aome  of  them, 
who  wm  nativetof  Zorich,  were  iropriiODed,aiid  others, 
who  were  foreiffnon,  were  baniehed.  Bot  penecation 
only  iDflamed  their  seal.  **  It  is  not  by  words  alone/* 
cried  they,  **  bot  by  our  blood,  that  we  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  troth  of  oar  caase.*'  Some  of 
them,  gilding  themselves  with  ropes,  or  rods  of  osier, 
nn  through  the  streets,  crying,  "  Yet  a  few  days,  and 
Zurich  wilt  be  destroyed  !  Woe  to  thoe,  Zurich !  woe ! 
woe !''  Seyeral  there  were  who  uttered  blasphemies : 
«« Bsptism,"  said4bey,"  is  but  the  washing  of  a  dog.  To 
baptise  a  child  \b  of  no  more  use  than  baptising  a  cat.*** 
Fourteen  men,  including  Felix  Mants,  and  seven  wo- 
men, weie  arrested,  and,  in  spite  of  Zwingle's  intreaties, 
imprisoned,  on  an  allowance  of  bread  aM  water,  in  the 
heretio*s  tower.  After  a  fortnight's  confinement,  they 
managed,  by  removing  some  planks  in  the  floor,  to  ef- 
fect their  escape  during  the  night.  *'  An  angel,**  they 
said,  "had  opened  their  prison  doors,  and  set  them 
fiee.*'t 

They  were  joined  by  Oeorg|e  Jacob,  of  Coiia,  a  monk, 
who  bad  absconded  from  his  convent,  and  who  was 
rnnmned  Blaurock,  as  it  would  seem,  from  his  con- 
stantly wearing  a  blue  dress.  His  eloquence  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  appellation  of  a  9i€«md  Pitid,  This 
intrepid  monk  travelled  from  place  to  place,  constrsin- 
ing  many,  bv  the  fervour  of  his  sppeals,  to  receive  his 
baptism.  One  Sunday,  at  Zollikon,  while  the  deacon 
was  preaching,  the  impetuous  Anabaptist,  suddenly  in- 
tenruptinff  him,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^  It  is 
written,  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer^  hut  ye  haoe 
nude  U  a  den  of  tkieoes.'*  Then,  raising  the  staff  he 
cairied  in  his  hand,  he  struck  it  four  times  violently  on 
Ihenoond. 

**  1  am  a  door,**  exclaimed  he :  *'  by  me,  if  any  msn 
enter  in,  be  shall  find  pasture.  I  am  a  good  shepherd. 
My  body  I  give  to  the  prison  ;  my  life  to  the  sword, 
the  axe,  and  the  wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  bap- 
tism, end  of  the  bread  of  the  Ix>rd.*Tt 

While  Zwingle  was  attempting  to  stem  the  torrent 
•f  Anabaptism  at  Zurich,  it  quickly  inundated  St.  Gall. 
Grebel  arrived  there,  and  was  received  by  the  brethren 
with  acclamations ;  and  on  Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sitter,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  his  adherents,  whom  )ie  there  baptised. 

The  newa  soon  spread  through  the  neighbouring  can- 
tone,  and  a  great  multitude  from  Zorich,  Appenxell, 
tad  varions  othvr  places,  flocked  to  **  the  little  Jerusa- 
lem.*' 

Zwingle  was  deeply  afflicted  by  this  agitation.  He  saw 
«  etofm  deeeendiog  on  the  land  where  the  seeds  of  the 
Gospel  had  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  take  root  4  Re- 
aoWiog  to  oppose  these  disorders,  he  composed  a  tract 
*«  on  Bsptism,*'|(  which  the  Council  of  St.  Gall,  to  whom 
lie  dedicated  it,  caused  to  be  read  in  the  church  in  the 
iMsring  of  the  people. 

**Dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said  Zwingle,  **  the 
waters  of  the  torrents  which  rush  from  our  rocks  hurry 
-with  them  everything  within  their  reach.  At  fint, 
flnall  atones  only  are  pot  in  motion ;  but  these  are 
dnven  violently  against  larger  ones,  until  the  tonent 
aoquires  such  strength,  that  it  carries  away  everything 
it  eoconnters  in  iu  course,  leaving  behind  lamentations, 

•Nutxcteeben  so  Tiel  als  wenn  man  eine  Katte  taufet, 
Crattl.Beytr.i.p.94S.) 

f  Wie  die  Apostel  von  deaa  Engel  Oottes  geledimt.  (Boll. 
Chrtt.S61.) 

t  lea  din  sin  Anfanger  der  TanA  und  das  Herni  Biedai. 
(rtm\.  Beytr.  I.  p.  984.) 

^Miohjydnret  aeer  das  ongawitter.    (Zw.  to  tha  Council 

I  VomToui,  voB  widartoaf,  nod  vom  Klsdertouf.  (Zw. 
Opp.  ii.  p  aiO.) 


vain  regrete,  and  fertile  meadows  changed  rate  a  wiU 
demess.  The  spirit  of  disputation  and  self-righteous- 
ness, acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  it  occasions  disturb- 
ancee,  banishes  charity,  snd  where  it  found  fair  and 
prosperous  churches,  leaves  behind  it  nothing  but  moum- 
inffand  desolate  flocka." 

Thus  wrote  Zwingle — the  child  of  .the  mountains  of 
the  Tockenborg.  *'  Give  us  the  word  of  God,"  ex- 
claimed an  Anabaptist,  who  was  present  in  church,**and 
not  the  word  of  Zwingle."  Immediately  confused  voices 
arose  :*  **  Awav  with  the  book  f  away  with  the  book  I" 
cried  the  Anabaptists.  Then  rising,  they  quitted  the 
church,  exclaiming,  **Do  you  keep  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle ;  as  for  us,  we  will  keep  the  word  of  God.'** 

Then  it  was  that  this  fanaticism  broke  forth  in  la- 
mentable disorders.  Alleging,  in  excuse,  that  the  S%| 
viour  had  exhorted  us  to  become  as  little  children,  these 
poor  creatures  began  to  go  dancing  through  the  streets, 
clspping  their  hands,  rooting  it  in  a  circle,  seating  them- 
selves on  the  ground  together,  and  tumbling  each  other 
in  the  sand.  Some  there  were  who  threw  the  New 
Testament  into  the  fire,  exclaiming,  **  The  letter  killcth^ 
the  spirit  giveth  life ;"  and  several,  falling  into  convul- 
sions, pretended  to  have  revelations  from  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  a  solitary  bouse,  situated  on  the  MoUegg,  near 
St.  Gall,  lived  an  sffod  larmer,  ^ohn  Schucker,  with  hie 
five  eons.  The  whole  family,  including  the  servants, 
had  received  the  new  baptism  ;  and  two  of  the  sons, 
Thomas  and  Leonard,  were  distinguished  for  their  fa- 
naticism. On  the  7th  of  February,  1526,  being  Shrove 
Tuesday,  they  invited  a  large  party  of  Anabaptists  to 
their  house,  and  the  father  had  a  calf  killed  for  the  feast. 
The  good  cheer,  the  wine,  and  their  numbers  altogether, 
heatM  their  imagin^ons ;  and  they  spent  the  whole 
night  in  fanatical  excitement,  convulaions,  visions,  and 
revelationa.t 

In  the  morninff,  Thomas,  still  sgitated  by  thst  night 
of  disorder,  and  having  even,  as  it  would  seem,  lost  his 
senses,  took  the  calfs  bladder,  and  placing  part  of  thea 
gall  in  it,  in  imitation  of  the  symbolical  langnage  of  tho 
prophets,  approached  his  brother,  Leonard,  and  said  to 
him  gloomily,  **  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  %rt  to 
suffer !"  Then  he  added,  **  Brother  Leonard,  fall  on 
thy  knees  ;'*  Leonard  knelt  down  : — ^presently,  <*  Bro- 
ther Leonard,  arise  !*'  Leonard  aroae.  Their  father, 
brothers,  and  the  other  Anabaptists,  looked  on  with 
astonishment,  asking  themselves  what  God  would  do. 
Soon  Thomas  resumed:  **  Leonard,  kneel  down  again !" 
Leonard  obeyed.  The  spectators,  terrified  at  the  gloomy 
countenance  of  the  wretched  Thomas,  said  to  him,"Re- 
fleet  on  what  thou  art  about  to  do ;  take  care  that  no 
iniechief  happena. — "Fear  not,"  answered  Thomas, 
'*  nothing  will  happen  without  the  will  of  the  Father.*' 
At  the  same  moment,  he  hastily  snatched  a  aword,  and 
bringing  it  dpwn  with  all  hia  force  on  the  neck  of  his 
brother,  who  waa  kneeling  before  him,  like  a  criminal 
before  the  executioner,  he  severed  his  head  from  his 
body,  crying  out,  **  Now  is  the  will  of  the  Father  ac- 
compliahed  !*'  The  bystanders  recoiled  in  horror ;  the 
farm  resounded  with  lamentations.  Thomas,  who  had 
nothing  on  him  bot  his  shirt' and  drawers,  rushed  aut  of 
the  house,  barefooted,  and  with  his  head  uncovered, 
and  running  toward  St.  Gall  with  frenzied  gestures, 
entered  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Joaehim  Vadran, 
with  haggard  looks,  shouting,  **  I  proclaim  to  thee  the 
day  of  the  Lord  '*  The  dreadftil  tidings  spread  throtigh- 
oot  StGall^*'  He  has  killed  his  brother,  as  Cain  killed  - 
Abel,"  eaid  the  crowd. t    The  criminal  was  seised. — 

*  So  woIlsB  wir  Gortea  Wort  baben.   (Zw.  Opp.  it.  p.  S87.) 

f  Mit  wnnderbarea  geparden  and  reiprachen,  varxuckan, 
gasichten,  and  offe&bamngsii.    (Bailing.  Chr.  L  p.  SS4.) 

^  CHyoh  wis  Kain  den  Abel  siaea  tender  aoDort  bat  I  (buU, 
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— "Troet"*  be  repeated  eontinQallj,  '*I  did  iU  bot  it 
was  God  who  did  it  by  mj  band.*'  On  the  16th  of 
February,  the  unhappy  wretch  waa  beheaded  by  the 
executioner.  Fanaticiam  had  run  ita  courae  to  the  ut- 
moat.  Men*a  eyea  were  opened,  and,  to  adopt  the 
word  a  of  an  early  hiatorian,  **  the  aame  blow  took  off 
the  head  of  Thomaa  Schacker,  and  of  Anabeptiam  in 
St.  Gail." 

At  Zurich,  however,  it  atill  prevailed.  On  the  6th 
of  November,  in  the  preceding  year,  a  public  diacuaaion 
had  taken  place,  in  order  to  content  the  Anabaptiata, 
who  were  con8iantl|  complaining  that  the  innocont 
were  condemned  unheard.  The  three  following  theeee 
were  put  forth  by  Zwingle  and  bia  frienda,  aa  aobiecte 
of  the  conference,  and  triamphantly  maintained  by 
lliem  in  the  Council  hall. 

V  **  The  children  of  believing  parente  are  children  of 
God,  even  aa  thoee  who  were  bom  under  the  Old  Tee- 
lament  ;  and  conaeaoently  they  may  receive  Baptiam.'* 

**  Baptism  ia,  under  the  New  Teetament,  what  Cir- 
cnmciaion  was  under  the  Old.  Conaeqoently,  BapUem 
18  now  to  be  adminiatered  to  children,  as  Cireumci- 
•iOn  waa  formerly.** 

*'  The  cuatom  of  repeating  Baptiam  cannot  be  ineti- 
fied  either  by  esamplea,  precepta,  or  argomenu  drawn 
from  Scripture ;  and  thoae  who  are  re-baptiied,  emcify 
Jeaua  Chriat  afreah.** 

But  the  Anabaptiata  did  not  confine  tbemselvta  to 
4]ue8tiona  purely  religtoue ;  they  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithea  ;  *•  since,'*  aaid  they,  **  tbey  are  not  of 
divine  appointment.*'  Zwingle  replied  that  the  titbee 
were  neceasary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cburchea 
and  achools.  He  desired  a  complete  religoue  refor- 
mation, but  he  resolved  not  to  allow  the  least  invasion 
of  public  order  or  political  inatitiUona.  Thia  waa  the 
limit  at  which  he  diacerned,  written*  by  the  hand  of 
God,  that  word  from  heaven,  **  Thna  far  ahalt  thoa  go, 
«nd  no  farther.*'*  Somewhere,  it  waa  neoeasary  to 
make  a  atand  ;  and  it  waa  at  thia  pQint  that  Zwingle 
^nd  the  Heformera  took  their  atand,  in  apite  of  Uie 
efforts  made  by  raah  and  impetuoue  men  to  harry  them 
beyond  it. 

But  when  the  ReQ^rmers  themaelvea  stopped,  they 
could  not  stop  the  enthoaiaau,  who  eeemaaa  if  brought 
into  contact  with  them  in  order  to  eet  off  by  coutraat 
their  wit^dom  and  sober-mindednesa.  It  waa  not 
f)noagh  for  the  AnabaptiaU  to  have  formed  their 
church ;— in  their  eyea  that  chnreh  waa  itself  the  State. 
Bid  any  one  summon  them  before  the  tribnoala,— tbey 
refused  to  recognise  the  civil  authority,  maintaining 
that  it  waa  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  and  that  they 
would  obey  no  power  but  that  of  God  !  They  Unj^t 
that  it  waa  unlawful  for  Christiana  to  fill  public  oflicea 
•r  bear  the  aword,— and,  reeembling  in  another  reapeet 
certain  irreligious  entbusiasta  of  our  own  daya,  they  ee- 
teemed  a  *  community  of  goods*  as  the  perfection  of 
humanity,  t 

Thus  the  evil  waa  increaaing ;  Civil  Society  was 
ondaogered.  It  aroae  to  cast  out.  from  its  bosom  thoee 
olementa  that  threatened  it  with  destruction.  The 
Government,  in  iu  alarm,  suffered  iteelf  to  be  hurried 
into  strange  meaaaree.  Reaolved  on  making  an  ez- 
ompic,  they  condemned  Manti  to  be  drowned.  On 
the  6th  January,  1527,  he  waa  pot  into  a  boat;  his 
mother,  (the  aged  concubine  of  hia  father,  the  canon,) 
together  with  hia  brother,  mingled  in  the  crowd  which 
accompained  him  to  the  water*a  edge.  "  Be  faithful 
nnto  death,**  waa  their  exborutiop.  At  the  moment 
when  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw  Hants  into 
the  lake,  hia  brother  burst  into  team  {  bat  bis  mother. 
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calm  and  nndamited,  witiieteed«  wUh  «fM  di^  and 
flashing  fire,  the  martyrdom  of  her  eon.* 

The  aame  day,  Biaurock  waa  acowged  with  vods. 
Aa  he  was  led  outside  the  city,  he  ahook  faiebloe  dreas, 
and  the  duat  from  off  hia  foot,  againet  it.t  This  un- 
happy man  was,  it  would  appear,  burnt  alive  two  yonre 
after  thia  by  the  Roman  Catbolice  of  the  Tyrol 

Undoubtedly,  a  apirit  of  rebellion  exiated  among 
the  Anabaptiata;  undou  btedly, the  ancient  eceleaiaetieai 
law,  which  condemned  heretice  to  capital  poniahmeata, 
was  still  in  fores,  and  the  Refonaatioa  eoold  not,  ua 
the  epace  of  one  or  two  yearst  reform  everything ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  Catholic  etates  would  have  ac- 
cnsed  their  Proteetant  neighboois  of  eneooragiof  inaob- 
jection,  if  the  latter  bad  not  reeorted  to  eeveia  ni«a* 
aores  againat  theae  enthnaiaats;  hot  though  aodi 
conaiderationa  aerve  to  account  for  the  rigoor  of  the 
magiatrata,  they  never  can  joatify  > it.  Meeeoras  might 
be  taken  againat  an  infringement  of  the  civil  ceastita- 
tion,  hot  religious  errors,  being  combated  by  tha  taadi- 
era  of  religion,  shoald  be  altogether  ejcampt  from  ^e  jo* 
risdiction  of  civil  tribunala.  Such  opin  ions  are  not  ta  ba 
expelled  by  whippinga,  nor  are  they  drowned  in  the  wa- 
tere  into  which  thoae  who  ^xofees  them  may  be  csst : 
they  again  come  forth  from  the  depth  of  the  abyas ; 
and  the  fire  but  aervea  to  kindle  in  those  who  adhere 
to  them  a  fiercer  enthuaiaam,  and  a  thiistfor  martyrdom. 
Zwingle*  whoae  eentimenta  on  this  subject  we  have 
already  eeen,  took  no  part  in  theee  severitiee.^ 

But  it  waa  not  only  on  the  eubjeet  of  baptism  that 
dissensions  were  to  ariae ;  yet  more  serioos  dilbr- 
eoces  appeared,  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Losd'a 
Supper. 

lite  human  mind,  freed  from  the  yoke  which  had 
so  long  weighed  it  down,  made  nae  of  ita  Ifterty ;  and, 
if  Romanism  is  hemmed  in  by  the  ahoala  of  deepotin 
authonty,  Proteetantism  haa  to  etaer  clear  of  thoae  of 
anarchy.  One  chancteristic  distinction  of  Proiaalaait* 
ism  ia  progreea,  while  that  of  Romanism  it  ' 
lity. 

Roman  Catholicism,  possessing  m  the  pepal 
rity  a  meana  of,  at  any  time,  eatabltabing  new  deetritiaa, 
appeara,  at  firat  view,  to  have  in  it  a  principle  emi- 
nently favourable  to  change.  It  has,  indeed*  1*(8^It 
availed  iteelf  of  this  power,  and,  century  after  century, 
we  aee  Rome  bringing  forward,  or  eonfirmiiur,  new 
dogmaa.  But  ita  ayatem  once  completed,  Roman 
Catheliciam  haa  declared  iteelf  the  ehampian  of  immo- 
bility. Therein  liea  iU  safety :  it  reeemblee  a  abaky 
building,  from  which  nothing  can  ba  taken  wilhoot 
bringing  the  whole  down  to  uie  ground.  Permit  tha 
prieate  to  marry,  or  atrike  a  blow  against  tha  doctitna 
of  transobatantiation,  and  the  whole  ayatem  tottaii 
the  entire  edifice  falla  to  pieces. 

It  is  not  thus  with  Evangelical  Christianity.  IfM  prinr* 
ciple  ia  much  leaa  favourable  to  chtng€^  much  noin 
ao  to  progress  and  /t/e.  On  the  one  band,  it  reeog^ 
nisea  no  other  founuin  of  truth  than  Scripture,  one 
and  immutably  the  aame,  from  the  very  beginniqg  of 
the  Church  to  the  end  of  time ;  bow,  then,  ahould  it 
vaiy,  aa  Popery,  has  varied  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  individual  Christian  ia  to  draw  for  himsalf  frooa 
thia  founUin ;  and  hence  apring  progreas  and  liberty. 
Accordingly,  Evanselical  Christianity,  although  in  tha 
nineteenth  century  tlie  same  that  it  waa  in  the  aixteenth, 
and  in  the  first,  is, — at  alt  timea,^full  af  apontanaity 

Ohna  das  erodar  die  Mnttar,  s»ndara  nor  dsr  Brader 
gsweinet    (Hott.  Holv.  K.  Oeach.  iiL  p.  39S.) 

t  Und  icbiitUet  ainea  blauen  rock  una  sine  sehuh  fiber  die 
Bta^t  Zurich.    (Bull  Chr.  i.  p.  389.) 

maod  homines  ssditiosl.roi-pobltc«tarbai»f«s,Bicistn- 
tunm  ho*te«,iait&  Senstus  sententi&,  dsmnatl  stURtpnaniiA 
Zwinglio  fraud!  CMS  potstiti  qtod.OttaUbari£pbt.adAm- 
torem,  Opp.  1644,  U.) 
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aii4«etioii;  and  it,  at  this  moment,  filling  the  wide 
woild  with  its  lesearches  and  its  labours,  its  Bibles 
and  its  missionaries,  with  light,  salvation,  and  lifo  ! 
'  It  is  a  gross  error  which  would  class  together,  and 
almost  confound,  rationalism  and  mysticism  with 
Christianity,  and,  in  so  doing,  charge  upon  it  the  ex- 
travagances of  both.  Progress  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  Christian  Protestantism :  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  immobility  and  a  slate  of  deadness ;  hut  its  move- 
ment is  that  of  healthful  vitality,  and  not  the  aberration 
of  madmen,  or  the  restlessness  of  disease.  We  shall 
see  this  character  manifesting  iUelf  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

What  ensued  might  havo  been  expected.  This 
doctrine  had  been  understood  in  very  various  ways  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church :  and  the  difference  of 
opinion  continued  up  to  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of 
traosubstaniiation  and  the  scholastic  theology  began,  at 
about  the  same  period,  their  retgn  over  the  mmd  of 
the  middle  ages.  But  that  dominion  was  now  shaken 
to  its  base,  and  the  former  differences  were  again  to 

Zwingle  and  Lather,  who  had  at  first  gone  forward, 
each  in  his  separate  course, — the  one  in  Switzerland, 
the  other  in  Saxony, — were  one  day  to  find  themselves 
brought,  as'  it  were,  face  to  face.  The  same  mind, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  same  character,  might  be 
iliscemed  in  them.  Both  were  full  of  love  for  truth 
and  hatred  of  injustice ;  both  were  naturally  violent ; 
and  in  both  that  violence  was  tempered  by  sincere  pie- 
^.  But  there  was  one  feature  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  which  tended  to  carry  him  beyond  Luther. 
He  loved  liberty,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  republt- 
oan,  and  the  fellow* countryman  of  Tell.  Accustomed 
to  the  decision  of  a  free  state,  he  was  not  stopped  by 
considerations  before  which  Lather  drew  back.  He 
had,  moreover,  given  less  time  to  the  study  of  the  theo- 
logy of  the  schools,  and  found  himself,  in  consequence, 
less  shackled  in  his  modes  of  thinking.  Both  srdently 
attached  to  their  own  convictions, — both  resolute  in 
defending  them, — and  little  accustomed  to  bend  to  the 
convictions  of  others,  they  were  now  to  come  in  con- 
tact, like  two  proud  chargers  rushing  from  opposite 
ranks,  and  encountering  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the  character 
of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation  which  he  had  begun, 
and  this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  ends — 
simplicity  in  worship,  and  saoctification  in  lifo.  To 
adapt  the  form  of  worship  to  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
seeking  not  outward  ceremonies,  but  things  invisible, 
was  Zwingle*8  first  object.  The  idea  of  Christ's  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  had  given  rise  to  so 
many  ceremonies  and  superstitions  in  the  Church, 
must,  therefore,  be  abolished.  But  the  other  great 
4csire  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  led  him  directly  to  the 
same  result.  He  judged  that  the  Romish  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Supper,  and  even  that  held  by  Luther, 
implied  a  belief  of  a  certain  mystical  influence,  which 
belief,  he  thought,  stood  in  the  way  of  sanctification  ; 
—he  feared  lest  the  Christian,  thinking  that  he  received 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread,  should  no  longer  ear- 
nestly seek  to  be  united  to  him  bjf^aith  in  the  heart. 
'*  Faith,*'  said  he,  "  is  not  knowledge,  opinion,  imsgi- 
natioB  ; — it  is  a  reality.*  It  involves  in  it  a  real 
participation  in  divine  things.**  Thus,  whatever  the 
adversaries  of  Zwingle  may  have  asserted,  it  was  no 
leaning  towards  rationalism,  but  a  deep  religious  view 
ot  the  subject  which  conducted  him  to  the  doctrine» 
he  maintained. 

The  result  of  Zwlngl^s  studies  were  in  accordance 
with  these  tendencies.  In  studying  the  Scriptures,  not 
Vidsm  rem  esM,  nonscientlam,  oplnionem  vel  imsgina- 
~      (ConuoMitdevsrfiielig.  2w.  Oppu  lU.  p.  910.) 
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only  in  detached  paasages,  but  as  a  whole,  and  having 
recourse  to  classical  antiquity  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  language,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the 
woid  "is,"  in  the  wonls  of  institution  of  this  sacrament, 
should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  **  iignifies  ;*'  and,  aa 
early  as  the  year  1523,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  that  tha 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  sre  exactly  what 
the  water  is  in  baptism.*  "  In  vam,"  added  he,  would 
you  plunge  a  thousand  times  under  the  water  a  man 
who  does  not  beleive.  Faith  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful." 

Luther,  at  first,  set  out  from  principles  nesrly  simi* 
lar  to  those  of  the  Reformer  of  Zurich.  **  f  i  is  not 
the  sacrament  which  sanctifies,"  said  be,  *'  it  is  faiih 
in  the  sacrament."  But  the  extravagances  of  the 
Anabsptists,  whose  mysticism  spiritualized  everything, 
produced  a  great  chsnge  in  his  views.  When  he  saw 
enthusiasts,  who  pretended  to  inspiration,  destroying 
imsges,  rejecting  bsptism,  and  denying  the  presenca 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  was  affrighted  ;  he  had  a 
kind  of  prophetic  presentiment  of  the  dangers  which 
would  threaten  the  Church  if  this  tendency  to  over- 
spiritualize,  should  gain  the  ascendant ;  hence  be  took 
a  totally  different  course,  like  the  boatman,  who,  to 
restore  the  balance  of  his  foundering  skiff,  throws  all 
his  weight  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  storm. 

Thenceforward,  Luther  assigned  to  the  sscramenta 
a  higher  importance  He  maintained  they  were  not 
only  signs  by  which  Christiana  were  outwardly  distin- 
guished, but  evidences  of  the  Divine  will,  adapted  to 
strengthen  our  faith.  He  went  farther :  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  him,  desired  to  give  to  believers  a  full  assuraneo 
of  salvation,  and,  in  onler  to  seal  this  promise  to  them 
with  most  effect,  had  added  thereto  his  real  body  ia 
the  bread  and  wine.  **  Just,"  continued  he,  "  as  iron 
and  fire,  though  two  different  substances,  meet  and  are 
blended  in  a  red  hot  bar,  so  that  in  every  part  of  it 
there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire ;  so,  d  fortiori^  the  glori- 
fied body  of  Christ  exists  in  every  part  of  the  bread." 

Thus,  at  this  period  of  his  csreer,  Luther  made,  per- 
hfps,  a  partial  return  to  the  scholastic  theology.  Ha 
bed  openly'divorced  himself  from  it  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith ;  but  on  tlie  doctrine  of  this  sa- 
crament, he  gave  up  but  one  point  vis :  tranMuhstantia' 
tiont  and  retained  the  other,  the  real  presence.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  receive 
the  mere  blood  with  the  Pope,  than  the  mere  win* 
with  Zwingle. 

Luther*s  great  principle  was  never  to  depart  from  tha 
doctrines  or  customs  of  the  Church,  unless  the  words 
of  Scripture  absolutely  required  him  to  do  so.  *<  Where 
has  Christ  commanded  us  to  elevate  the  host,  and  ex- 
hibit it  to  the  people  ?"  had  been  Carlsudi*s  question. 
'*  Where  has  he  forbidden  it  t"  was  Luther*s  reply. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  of  the  two  Reformations  we 
are  considering.  The  traditions  of  the  Church  were 
dear  to  the  Saxon  Reformer.  If  he  separated  from 
them  on  many  points,  it  was  not  till  after  much  conflict 
of  mind,  and  because,  above  all,  he  saw  the  necessitj 
of  obeying  the  word  of  God.  But  wherever  the  letter 
of  God's  word  appeared  to  him  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  and  practice  of  the  Church,  he  adhered  to  it 
with  unalterable  resolution.  Now  this  was  the  case 
in  the  question  concerninff  the  Lord's  Supper.  He 
did  not  deny  that  the  word  "  is"  might  be  taken  in  the 
sense  ascribed  to  it  by  Zwingle.  He  admitted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  must  be  so  understood  in  the  passsge, 
**  That  rock  was  Christ  ;*'f  but  what^e  did  deny  was 
that  the  word  should  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*  Hattd  aliter  hiopaaem  et  vinnn  sue  poto  qnam  sqiia  SH 
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In  one  of  tho  later  schoolmen,  Occam,  whom  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others*  he  foand  an  opinion  which  he  em- 
braced. With  Occam,  he  gave  up  the  continually 
repeated  miracle,  in  virtue  thereof,  accord  tog  to  ihe  Ro- 
mish Church,  the  body  and  blood  take  the  place  of  the 
bread  and  wine  after  every  act  of  consecration  by  the 
priest — and  with  Occam,  aobstituted  for  it  a  universal 
miracle,  wrought  unce  for  all — that  is,  the  ubiquity  or 
omnipresence  of  Christ*s  body.  **  Christ,"  said  be,  "  is 
present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  because  be  is  present 
•▼eiy  where,  and  in  an  especial  manner  where  he  wills 
to  be."t 

The  inclination  of  Zwingle  was  the  reverse  of  Lu- 
ther's. He  attached  less  importance  to  preserving  a 
onion,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  the  universal  church, 
and  thus  maintaining  our  bold  upon  the  tradition  of 
past  ages.  As  a  theologian,  he  looked  to  Scripture 
alone ;  and  thence  only  would  he  freely,  and  without 
any  intermediary  channel,  derive  his  faith ;  not  stop- 
ping to  trouble  himself  with  what  others  had  in  former 
times  believed.  As  a  republican,  he  looked  to  the 
commune  of  Zurich.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  the  church  of  his  own  time,  not  with  that  of 
other  days.  He  relied  especially  on  the  worda  of  St. 
Paul, — *^  Because  there  ts  htU  one  breads  we  being 
mtatjft  ore  one  body  ;X  and  he  saw  in  the  supper  the 
■ign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all 
Christians.  '*  Whoever/'  said  he  "  acU  unworthily, 
is  guilty  of  sin  against  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.*'  Such  a  thought  had  a  great  practical 
,  power  over  the  minds  of  communicants ;  and  the  effects 
It  wrought  in  the  lives  of  many,  was  to  Zwiogle  the 
confirmation  of  it. 

Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly  separated 
from  one  another.  Nevertheless  peace,  perhaps, 
might  have  continued  between  them  if  the  turbulent 
Callstadt,  who  spent  some  time  in  passing  to  and  fro 
betwe»3  Germany  and  Switzerland,  had  not  inflamed 
their  conflicting  opinions. 

A  step,  taken  with  a  view  to  preserve  peace,  led  to 
the  explosion.  The  Council  of  Zurich,  wiihinff  to  put 
a  stop  to  controversy,  prohibited  the  sale  of  Canstaat'a 
writings.  Zwingle,  though  he  disapproved  the  vio- 
lence of  Carlstadt,  and  blamed  his  mystic  and  obscure 
expressions,^  upon  this,  thought  it  right  to  defend  his 
doctrine,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  before  the  Council ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  minister, 
Albert  of  Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said :  **  Whether 
or  not  Christ  is  speaking  of  the  sacrament  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John*s  gospel,  it  is  at  least,  evident, 
that  ho  therein  teaches  a  mode  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blbod,  in  which  there  is  nothing  corpo- 
real. "II  He  then  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  by  reminding  the  faithful,  according 
to  Christ's  design,  of  his  body  which  *  was  broken*  for 
them,  is  the  procuring  cause  of  that  spiritual-mandu- 
cation,  which  is  alone  truly  beneficial  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  Zwingle  still  ahrunk  from  a  rupture 
with  Luther.  He  trembled  at  the  thought  that  distress- 
ing discussions  would  rend  asunder  the  little  company 
ofbelievers  forming  in  the  midst  of  effete  Christendom. 
Not  so  with  Luther.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  include 
Zwingle  in  the  ranks  of  those  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  had  already  broken  so  msny  lances.  He  did  not 
reflect  that  if  images  hsd  been  removed  from  the' 
churches  of  Zurich,  it  hsd  been  done  legally,  and  by 

*  Dia  mQltumque  legit  scrfata  Occam  c^loa  seamen  snt»> 
fcrsbat  ThomsB  et  Scoto.    (Melancth.  Vits  Luth.) 

iOeeam  and  Luther.  JShMKtn  und  KrUUtm.   18S9,  p.  69. 
1  Cor.  X.  17. 
Qood  moroelor  eit  (Carlftadios)  in  ceremoniis  non  feren- 
«is,nonsdmodamprobo.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.S89.) 
II A  mendaeatione  cibi.  qui  vantrem  Implet,  transit  ad 

Bonanm  vivifioet.    (Zw.  Opp.  iiL  p,  jts.) 


public  anthority.  Aecnstomed  to  the  hnoa  of  tbe 
German  principalities,  be  knew  bat  little  of  tho  man- 
ner of  proceedmg  in  the  Swiss  ropnblics ;  and  he  de- 
clared a^inst  the  grave  Swiss  divines,  just  as  he  had 
done  against  the  Muntzers  and  the  Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  put  forth  his  discoome  **  agtmst  ce- 
lestial  prophets,**  Zwingle*s  resolution  was  taken ;  and 
he  published,  almost  immediately  after,  his  Letter  to 
Albert,  and  his  Commentary  on  true  andfabc  Religion^ 
dedicated  to  Francis  L  in  it  he  said,  *'  Since  Christy 
in  the  sixth  of  John,  attributes  to  faith  the  power  of 
communicating  eternal  life,  and  uniting  the  believer  to 
him  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  unioiis,  what  more  can 
wc  need  ?  Why  should  we  think  tbst  he  would  after- 
wards attribute  that  eflicacy  to  His  flesh,  when  He 
himself  declares  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing!  So 
far  as  the  suffering  death  for  us,  the  flesh  of  Christ  is 
of  unspeakable  benefit  to  us,  for  it  saves  ns  from  per- 
dition ;  but  as  being  eaten  by  us,  it  is  altogether  uee- 
less." 

The  contest  began.  Pomeranua,  Luther'e  friend, 
took  the  field,  and  attacked  the  Evangeliat  of  Zorich 
somewhat  too  contemptuously.  Then  it  was  that 
CEcolampadius  began  to  blush  that  he  bad  so  loog;^ 
strugglea  with  his  doubts,  and  preached  doctrines, 
which  were  already  giving  way  in  his  own  mind. 
Taking  coursge,  he  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwingio. 
**  The  dogma  of  the  *  real  presence'  is  the  fortrees  aai 
strong  hold  of  their  impiety ;  so  long  as  they  cleave  Uk 
this  violj  none  can  overcome  tliem."  AAer  this  he, 
too,  entered  the  lists,  by  publishing  a  tract  on  the  im- 
port of  the  Lord's  word,  "  This  is  my  bodv.*** 

The  bare  fact,  that  CEcolampadius  hsd  joined  the 
Reformer  of  Zurich,  excited  an  immense  sensation, 
not  only  at  Basle,  but  throughout  all  Germany. 
Luther  was  deeply  affected  by  it.  Brentz,  SchnepfT, 
and  twelve  other  ministers  in  Suabia,  to  whom  (Bco- 
lampadius  had  dedicated  his  tract,  and  who  had  almost 
sll  been  disciples  under,  him  testified  the  most  lively 
sorrow.  In  taking  up  the  pen  to  answer  him.  Brents 
said,  "  Even  at  this  moment,  when  J  am  separating 
from  him  for  just  reasons,  I  honour  and  admire  him  as^ 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  The  tie  of  love  n  not 
severed  because  we  differ  in  judgment."  And  he 
proceeded,  in  concert  with  his  friends,  to  publish  tho 
celebrated  Suabian  Syngramma,  ih  which  he  replied 
to  the  arguments  of  GBcolampadius  with  boldness,  but 
with  respect  and  affection,  *'  If  an  emperor,"  aay  the 
authors  of  the  Syngrsmma,  "  were  to  give  a  baton  or 
a  wand  to  a  judge,  saying,  *Takc,  this  is  the  power  of 
judging :' — the  wand,  no  doubt,  is  a  mere  sign ;  but, 
the  words  being  added  thereto,  the  judge  has  not 
merely  the  sign  of  the  power,  he  haa  the  power  itself." 

The  true  children  of  the  Reformation  might  admit 
this  illustration.  The  Syngramma  was  received  with 
acclamations,  and  its  authors  were  looked  upon  as 
the  defenden  of  the  truth.  Several  divines,  and  even 
some  laymen,  in  their  desire  to  share  in  their  gloiy, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  was  assailed, 
and  wrote  against  CBcolampadius. 

Then  it  was  ^trasburg  interposed,  and  sought  to- 
mediate  between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Capito 
and  Bucer  were  disposed  for  peace  ;  and  in  their  view 
the  question  under  discussion  was  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Accordingly,  stepping  between  the  two  parties^ 
they  sent  George  Cassel,  one  of  their  colleagues,  t» 
Luther,  to  conjure  him  not  to  snap  the  link  of  brother- 
hood which  united  him  with  the  Swiss  divines. 

No  where  does  Luther's  character  display  itself 
more  strikingly  than  in  this  controversy  on  the  Lord's 
Suppor.    Never  did  it  more  clesriy  appear  with  what 

*  R«  retained  fbe  aiesl  signlfiesHon  of  the  word  •»,  bot  he 
ondocstood,  by  &«^,  a  sign  of  the  bodj. 
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finnntfttlie  maintained  th«  convictiona  lie  believad  to 
be  those  of  a  Chriataio— with  what  faithfalneaa  he 
tabliabed  them  on  the  authoritj  of  Seriptore  alone,  hia 
faneity  in  ilefending  tbam,  and  hie  animated,  eloquent, 
and  often  overpowering  argamentation.  Bttt,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  waa  there  a  more  abundant  exbibi 
tion  of  the  obstinacy  wilii  which  he  brooght  np  every 
argument  for  hia  own  opinion,  the  little  attention  he 
cave  to  hto  opponents'  reaaoninff,  and  the  uncharitable 
■aste  with  which  be  attriboted  their  eirofe  to  the  wick- 
edness of  their  hearta,  and  the  maehimciona  of  the 
devil.  To  the  mediator  of  Straabufg,  he  aaid,  '^Either 
the  one  party  or  the  other — either  the  Swiaa  or  we, 
must  be  mioiateia  of  Setan." 

Soch  were  what  Gapito  termed  **  the  furiea  of  the 
SazoD  Oreatea  ;"  and  these  fories  were  aocceeded  by 
ezbaustton.  Luther's  health  aufiertd.  One  day  he 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  hia  wife  and  friends  ;  and  for  a 
whole  week,  he  waauaa  if  «<  in  death  and  hell."*  He 
had  lost  Jesus  Christ,  he  said,  and  waa  driven  hither 
Itad  thither  by  tempeata  of  despair.  The  world  waa 
about  to  pass  away,  and  prodigiea  armouneed  that  the 
laat  day  waa  at  hand. 

But  these  divisions  among  the  frienda  of  the  Re- 
iiBnnation  were  to  have  after  conaeqoences  yet  more 
to  be  deplored.  The  Romish  divines  in  Switzerland 
mpecwMy  boasted  of  being  able  to  oppose  Lather  to 
Zwiqgle.  And  yet,  iP-now  that  three  centnriea  have 
paaaed  away,  the  lecoUection  of  thoae  divistona  ahould 
teach  Evangelical  Christiana  the  preciooa  leaaon  of 
Unity  in  diveraity,  and  love  in  Hberty,  they  will  not 
have  happened  in  vain.  Even  at  the*  time,  the  Re- 
ibrmera,  by  tkue  oppoaing  one  another,  proved  that 
they  were  not  governed  l^  blind  hatred  of  Rome,  but 
that  Troth  was  the  great  object  of  their  hearta.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  senerous 
in  soch  conduct ;  and  ita  diaintereatedneaa  did  not  fail 
to  produce  aome  fmit,  and  extort  from  enemiea  tfaem- 
aelvea  a  tribute  of  interest  and  eateem. 

Bat  we  may  go  farther,  and  here  again  we  discern 
the  Sovereign  mind  which  governs  all  events,  and  al- 
lowa  nothm^to  happen  but  what  makes  pert  of  its  own 
wiae  plan.  PfoMvithatanding  hia  opposition  to  the  Bs- 
pecy,  Luther  had  a  strong  conservative  mstinet.  Zwin- 
gle,  on  the  contimry,  waa  piediapoaed  to  radical  re- 
tonna.  Both  theae  divergent  tendenciea  were  needed. 
If  Lother  and  his  folk>wers  had  been  alone  in  the  work. 
It  would  have  atopped  short  in  i^  progreas  ;  and  the 
principle  of  Reformation  would  not  have  wrought  its 
deatined  eflect'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ZwtngTe  had 
been  alone,  the  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too 
abrnptlv,  and  the  Reformation  would  have  fouiid  itaelf 
iaolated  from  the  agea  which  had  gone  before. 

Theae  two  tendenciea,  which,  on  a  auperfieial  view, 
might  aeem  present  only  to  conflict  together,  were,  on 
the  contrary,  ordained  to  be  the  complement  of  each 
other,  and  now  that  three  conturiea  have  paaaed  away, 
we  ean  aay  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  miaaion. 

Thna,  on  all  aidea,  the  Reformation  had  to  encoun- 
ter reaistance ;  and  after  combating  the  rationaltat 
pfaihMophy  of  Eraamua,  and  the  fanatical  enthuatasm 
of  the  Anabaptiata,  it  had,  in  addition,  to  seule  mat- 
lora  at  home.  But  ita  great  and  laating  atroggle  waa 
ofaiBat  the  Papacy ;  and  the  assault,  commenced  in 
tSa  citiea  of  the  plain,  waa  now  earned  to  the  most 


i  mountains. 

The  summits  of  Tookenburg  bad  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel,  and  three  ecclesiastica  were  prosecut- 
•d,*by  order  of  the  bishop,  as  tainted  with  heresy. 
**  Only  convince  nt  by  the  word  of  God,*'  aaid  Militus 
Doting,  and  Faror, "  and  we  will  humble  ouraelvea,  not 
only  before  the  chapter,  but  before  the  very  leaat  of 

*  b  marte  etm  iii5»rao  jactatos.    (L,  Epp.  iiL  p.  199.) 


the  brethren  of  Jeana  Chrnt.  Otherwise,  we  wiB  ob«y 
00  one ;  not  even  the  greatest  among  men."* 

The  genuine  spirit  of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Refbmn- 
tion  apeaka  out  in  theae  words.  It  waa  not  long  be- 
fore a  new  incident  occurred  to  Inflame  the  minda  of 
the  moonUneera.  A  meeting  of  the  people  took  plaeo 
on  St.  Catharine's  day ;  the  townamen  gathered  hi 
groups,  and  two  men  of  Schwitx,  whoee  business  hid 
called  them  to  the  Tockenburg,  were  aeated  togethoi 
at  one  of  the  Ublea.  They  entered  into  converaatioii : 
"  Ulric  Zwingle,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  **  ia  a  faeretie 
and  a  robber."  The  Secretary,  Steiger,  defended  the 
Reformation.  Their  loud  voieea  attracted  the  attentioii 
of  the  meeting.  George  Bmpgman,  unble  to  Zwingley 
vrllo  was  aeaMd  at  an  adjoining  table,  angrily  left  na 
aeat,  exclaiming,  **  Sorely  they  are  speaking  of  Moo- 
ter Ulric ;"  on  which  the  guests  all  roae  up  and  fol- 
lowed, apprehendinff  a  diatorbance.f  The  tumult  in- 
creaaed  ;  the  baKff  haatilv  collected  the  Town-coonefl 
in  the  open  atreet,  and  Bmggman  was  requested,  Ibr 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  eontonthimaelf  with  aaying,  *'  If 
vou  do  not  retract  your  worda,  it  is  yourselves  who  aM 
liara  and  thievea."  **  Recollect  what  you  have  jmft 
aaid,"  answered  the  men  of  Schwits,  **  we  will  not  fo»- 
get  it."  This  said,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  sot 
forward  at  full  apeed  for  8chwitz.t 

•The  government  of  Schwitz  addreaaed  to  the  hduh 
bitanta  of  the  Tockenboig,  a  letter,  which  apread  tef- 
ror  wherever  it  came.  **  Stand  firm  and  fear  nothing,"^ 
wrote  Zwingle  to  the  Council  of  his  native  place : 

Let  not  the  lies  they  circulate  conceraing  me  distoib 
you.  There  is  no  brawler  but  haa  the  power  to  call 
me  heretic  ;  but  do  you  avoid  all  inaultmg  language, 
tumulta,  exceaaes,  and  merceoaiy  war.  Kelieve  m& 
poor ;  eapoose  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ;  and  what- 
ever inaolu^mav  be  heaped  upon  you,  hold  fiist  your 
confidence  in  Almighty  God."fl 

Zwingle's  ezhorutions  bad-the  deaired  effect.  The 
Council  were  atill  beaiuting  ;  but  the  people  gather- 
ing together  in  their  aeveral  panahes,  unanimously  re- 
soTved  that  the  Maas  ahould  be  aboliahed,  and  the  woid 
of  God  adhered  to.T 

The  progress  of  the  work  waa  not  less  marked  hi 
Rhetia,  from  whence  Salandronios  had  been  compelled 
to  take  hia  departure,  but  where  Comander  waa 
preaching  with  much  boldneoa.  It  ia  true  that  the  Amp 
baptists,  by  their  fanatical  preachinga  in  the  country 
of  the  Orisons,  had  at  firat  been  i^  groat  hinderance  to 
the  progreas  of  the  Reformation.  The  people  had  aplit 
into  three  parties.  Some  had  embraced  the  doetrinea 
of  thoae  pretended  prophets  :  others  in  silent  astonish- 
ment meditated  with  anxiety  on  the  achism  that  had 
declared  itaelf.  And,  lastly,  the  partiaans  of  Rome  wore 
loud  in  their  exuHationa.** 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ilantz,  in  the  Griaon  league, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  discussion.  The  supporters  of 
the  Pspacy,  on  one  hand,  the  favouren  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  other,  collected  their  forces.  The  bishop^ 
vicar  at  first  laboured  to  avoid  the  diapute.  **  Such 
di^putationa  are  attended  with  considerable  oxpenaea," 
said  he  ;  **  I  am  ready  to  pot  down  ten  thousand  ilorini, 

Ne  potentiaiiiiio  quSdem,  led  aoli  Deo  ^foiqiMTarbe.  (Zw. 

Epp.  p.870.) 
t  Totmnque  cooTiviuQ   ssqal,  grandem   confiiotam  ti- 

mentes.    (Ibid.  p.  871.) 
1  Auf  wlches,  ritten  lie  wiederiieim.     (Ibid.  p.  S74.) 
§Macti  anitno  este  et  interritL  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  Sdl.) 
y  Verbis  diris  abstinete  .  .  .  opem  ferte  egenis  .  .  .  spem 

certitiimam  in  Deo  reponatis  omnlpotente.     (Ibid.)     Either 

the  date  of  one  of  the  letten,  l4th  and  33d  of  1034,  mnit  be  a 

miftake,  or  one  letter  of  Zwingle  to  his  fello wcottntrymen 

of  the  Tockenbnig  mnit  be  loct. 
T  Parochie  uno  contenfu  ttatuenxnt  In  verbo  Dd  manere . 

(Zw.  Epp.  p.  438.) 
«*ran  tartia  papistannn  est  hi  iaaneoium  gloriantiua  da 

fchismats  falter  nos  fiieto.    (Ibid.  p.  400.) 
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fa  orte  todtlrtjr  tlMm,  boC  I  oxpeet  tbe  opposite  pw- 
tr  to  do  at  much.'*  **  If  the  bitliDp  bu  ten  iboasand 
monas  at  his  disposal/'  exclaimed  the  rough  Toice  of 
•  eoontryman  in  tbe  ciowd,  **  it  ia  from  vs lie  baa  ex- 
torted ihem ;  to  give  soeb  poor  priests  as  mocb  more 
weald  be  a  little  too  bad."  We  are  ejpoor  set  of  peo- 
ple," said  Gonaoder,  tbe  paator  of  Coria,  **  we  can 
oearcelj  pay  for  our  soup,  where  then  can  we  raise  ten 
thousand  florins.*'*  Every  one  laughed  at  this  straU- 
fem,  and  the  business  proceeded. 

Among  tnose  present  werp  Sebaatian  Hoffoaeister 
•ad  James  Amman,  of  Zurieb.  They  held  in  their 
hands  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.-^ 
The  bishop's  vicar  moved  that  strangers  be  desired  to 
withdrsw.  Hoffmeisler  understood  this  to  be  direAed 
•gainst  him.  **  We  have  oome  provided,**  aaid  he, 
.**  with  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  in  order  that  none 
nay,  in  any  way,  do  violence  to  the  Scripture.  How- 
ever, sooner  tbsh  stand  in  the  way  of  the  conference,  we 
•re  willing  to  retire."  **  Ah  !*'  cried  the  curate  of  Dint- 
sen,  as  ho  glanced  at  tbe  books  the  two  Zurichers  held  in 
their  hands,  "  if  the  Hebrew  and  Cheek  languages  had 
never  obtained  entrance  into  ourcountry,  there  would  be 
lower  heresies  among  as."t  "  St.  Jerome,"  observed 
•ootber,  hss  tranalated  the  Bible  for  us,  and  we  don't 
want  tbe  Jewish  books."  "  If  the  Zuricbeie  are 
•xcloded,"  said  the  banneret  of  Hants,  **  the  com- 
aone  will  move  in  the  affair.**  *'  Well,"  replied  the 
others,  '*  let  them  listen,  but  let  them  be  silent.*'  The 
Zurichers  were  accordingly  allowed  to  remain,  and 
their  Bible  with  them. 

Comander,  riaing  in  his  place,  read  from  the  first  of 
his  published  theees— **  The  Christian  Church  ia  bom 
of  the  word  of  God.  lu  doty  is  to  hold  fast  that 
word,  and  not  to  give  ear  to  any  other  voice."  He 
'proceeded  to  establish  what  he  advanced  ^  numerous 


for- 
ivery 


passages  from  the  Scriptures.  **  He  went  boldly 
ward,"  says  an  eye-witness,  **  pUnting  his  foot,  at  e< 
•top,  with  the  firmness  of  an  ox*s  trsad.**t  «*  This 
will  last  all  day,"  said  the  Ticar.— "  When  he  is  at  U- 
hie  with  his  friends,  listening  to  those  who  play  the 
iuie,  he  doea  not  gnidge  tte  time,**^  remarked  H^T- 
ttieister. 

Jast  then,  one  of  the  spectators  left  his  seat,  and 
elbowing  his  paasage  thrmigh  the  crowd,  forced  bis 
way  up  to  Comander,  waving  his  arms,  scowling  on 
the.  Reformer,  end  knitting  his  brows.  He  eeemed 
like  one  beside  himself ;  and  as  he  bustled  up  to  Co- 
mander, ouoy  thought  he  was  going  to  strike  him.R 
He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coin.  **  I  have  written 
down  variooa  ques^i'ons  for  you  to  answer,"  said  he  to 
Comander :  **  aoawer  them  directly.**  '*  I  stand  here,'* 
•aid  the  Reformer  of  the  Grisons,  **  to  defend  my  teach- 
ing. Do  you  aiuck  it,  and  I  will  answer  you ;  or  if 
not,  go  back  to  your  place.  I  will  reply  to  you  when 
I  have  done.'*  The  Schoolmaster  deliberated  for  an 
IneUnt.  «•  Well,"  said  be,  at  last— end  reiuned  to  hie 
•eat. 

It  was  proposed  to  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  Sacrament.  Tl)e  abbot  of  St.  Luke'a  declared, 
that  it  wae  not  without  awe  that  he  epproacbed  such  a 
vubject;  and  the  vicar  devoutly  crossed  himself  in 
Isar. 

The  eehoolmaster  of  Coire,  who  had  before  showed 

*SlewifeD  rate  suae  (ftselleamitlehzenSeoklen.  (FiisiL 
Bertr.i.  p.SfiS.) 

f  W«r«dieOriaohiicheund  Hebraifche  Sprachenicht  in 
dai  Land  g^kommen.    (Tbid.  p.  360.) 

t^st« dea  Fuss  wis  da  muder  Ochi.     (Fosd.  Beytr.  i. 

^  k  DeD  Pfniffera  znxnhorsii,  die  .  .-  •  .  wto  dan  Fonten  ho- 
fi«1«n.    (Ibid.) 
I  BUntMU  mil  d<a  Aqgta  ranpfsts  die  Stins.    (TusiL 


his  readineee  lo  attack  Coouadw,  with  a&iek  toIh- 
bility  began  to  aigae  for  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament,  grounding  what  he  aaid  on  the  word«— 
''  This  is  my  body."  **  My  dear  Bern,**  aaid  Coman- 
der to  him,  ^  bow  do  yon  nnderatand  these  words— 
<*  John  is  Eltas !"  «« I  nnderstand,"  replied  Berre,  who 
saw  Comander*e  object  in  the  queation,  ^  I  ondostaod 
tliat  he  wab  truly  and  eeeentially  Elias."  **  And  whj 
then,'*  contiaaed  Coraender,  *'  did  John  the  Baptist 
himaelf  say  to  the  Phariaeee,  that  he  was  not  Elias  1'* 
The  schoohnaater  waa  silent ;  end  at  bst  ejscnUted-— 
**  It  is  true."  All  laughed-^Teo  the  iriMids  who  bed 
ufged  him  to  speak. 

The  abbot  of  Saint  Luke's  spoke  at  omeh  length 
the  Supper;  and  the  conference  was  finally  cloi 
Seven  prieaU  embraced  the  Goepel.    The 
feet  religiooa  liberty  wae  proclaimed :  and 
of  the  churches  the  Romish  worship  wo  abolisfaed. 
"Christ,"  to  use  the  worde  of  Salandronina,  ' 


up  ererywhere  in  tbe  moontama,  like  the  tender  graae 
of  the  spring,  and  his  ministers  were  like  liviiig  foni- 
taine,  watermg  theee  Alpine  paatoree."* 

The  Reformation  was  advancing,  with  yet  mora 
rapid  stridee,  in  Zurich.  Dominicana,  Augoetinee, 
Capoehma,  so  long  opposed  to  each  other,  were  reduced 
to  the  neceesity  of  living  together  ;--«n  auticipeted 
purgatory  for  three  poor  monks.  In  piece  of  those 
degenerated  inakitotions  were  founded  eehools,  an  bos- 
pitsl,  a  theological  seminary.  Leaniiii|f  and  eharitj 
everywhere  took  the  pisee  of  sloth  and  aeJfiafaaess. 

These  triumphs  of  the  Kefomation  oould  not  eecepo 
notion.  The  monks,  the  prieeU,  and  their  prelatee, 
not  knowing  how  to  move,  everywhsrs  felt  that  the 
ground  waa  paeaing  from  under  their  feet ;  and  that 
She  Church  waa  on  the  point  of  einkiqg  under  iu  unpio- 
cedented  dangers.  The  oligarebs  of  the  caotona,^ 
the  hired  aupporteis  of  foreign  capitolatiooa,  perceived 
then  waa  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  own  privileges ;  and  at.  the  oMiment  when 
the  Ghureh,  m  her  terror,  was  sinking  into  tbe  earth, 
they  again  tendered  her  the  eupport  oi  their  anna  bris- 
tling with  eteel.  A  John  ^aber  waa  reinforced  by  n 
Stem  or  John  Hug  of  Lucerne,  and  the  civil  autboritj 
casse  forward  to  assist  that  power  of  the  hierarchy 
which  opens  his  month  to  blaspheme,  end  mekos  war 
against  the  sainU.t 

Public  opinon  had  for  a  long  while  demanded  a  con- 
ference., No  otbeepray  appeared  of  <}ueUing  the  peo- 
ple t  **  Only  convince  us  from  the  Scriptoree,"  snid 
tbe  Coonca  of  Zurich  to  the  Diet,  *'  and  we  will  fall 
in  with  your  deoirea."  *•  The  Zurichers,"  said  the 
people,  "  have  ffiven  yon  their  promiae ;  if  you  aie 
able  to  refute  them  from  the  Scrpitnree,  why  not  do 
itt  And  if  not  aUe,  why  not  yooreelvee  conform  to 
the  Bible  ?" 

The  ceoforences  at  Zurich  had  had  a  nighty  indo- 
enoe;  it  seemed  politic  to  oppose  to  them  e  confereoco 
held  in  a  city  in  the  intereet  of  Rome ;  taking  at  the 
aame  time  all  necessary  precautiooa  to  aoenre  the  vie- 
torv  to  the  Pope'a  nar^. 

It  is  true  that  the  aame  party  had  declared  snch 
diseuseions  unlawful,— but  a  door  of  evasfon  waa  found 
to  eacape  that  difiiculty :  for,  aaid  they,  all  that  tt  in 
proposed  to  do  is  to  declare  and  condemn  the  peatilent 
doctrine  of  Zwingle.^  '  This  difficulty  obviated,  thoy 
looked  about  them  for  a  sturdy  dispuUnt,  and  Doctor 
Eck  ofeed  himself.    He  had  no  fear  of  the  iasuo. 

•  Tita,  nMTfhtts  et  doctriaa  herbeiceali  Chrisis  Mod  Bhaa- 
toi  Ami  irrlcui.    (Cw.  £pp.  p.  4M.) 

t  Rer.  XTlU. 

X  DttMdsr  giaoiniBaB.ons  sine  oOm  dtipetstton.  nitt  sfi 
itOleawai.    ^BnUiag.  Cbr.  i.  p.  Stl.) 

^  Dist  of  Lacerae.  13th  of  March,  IMS. 
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"  Zwingle,  DO  doubt,  has  more  knowledge  of  cowe  than 
of  book8,*'t  observed  be,  as  Hofmeietor  ropoite. 

Tbe  grand  Goencil  of  Zmioh  despatcbed  a  safe-eon- 
dact  for  Sck  to  repair  direet  to  Zofich ;  but  Eek 
answered,  that  he  would  await  the  answer  of  tho  Con- 
federation,  Zwingte,  on  this,  proposed  to  dispute  at 
St.  Ghill,  or  at  Sehaffbaosen,  but  the  Council,  ground- 
ing its  decision  on  an  artiele  in  the  federal  compact, 
wnich  provided  that  any  peraon  accused  of  misdemea- 
nor should  be  tried  in  tbe  place  of  his  abode,  enjoined 
Zwingle  to  retract  his  offer. 

The  Diet  at  lenctb  came  to  the  decision  that  a 
conference  should  tske  place  at  Baden,  and  appointed 
the  16th  of  May,  1686.  This  meeting  promised 
importsnt  consqoences ;  for  it  was  the  result  and  seal 
of  that  alliance  that  had  just  been  concluded  between 
the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  aristocrata  of  the 
Confederation.  **See,"  said  Zwingle  to  Vadiao, 
**  what  these  oligarchs  and  Fabert  are  &riog  enough  to 
attempt.*'  > 

Accordingly,  the  decision  to  be  expected  from  ^the 
Diet  was  a  question  of  deep  interest  in  Switzerland. 
None  could  doubt  that  a  conference  held  under  such 
auspices  would  be  anything  but  auspicious  to  the  Re- 
formation. Were  not  the  five  cantons  most  devoted 
to  the  Pope's  views  paramount  in  influence  in  Badefl  ? 
Had  they  not  already  condemned  Zwingle's  joetrine, 
and  pnraoed  it  with  fire  and  sword  1  At  Lucerne,  had 
be  not  been  burnt  in  effigy  with  ever^  ezpresaioa  of 
contempt  ?  At  Friborg,  haa  not  his  wntincs  been  con- 
signed to  the  flames  f  Throoghont  the  nr9  caQtone, 
was  not  his  death  demanded  by  popular  chmoorl 
Tbe  cantons  that  exeicised  a  sort  of  suseiainty  in 
Baden,  had  they  not  declared  that  Zwingle  ahoold  be 
seised  if  he  set  his  foot  on  any  part  of  tbeir  territory  U 
Had  not  Uberlinger,  one  of  their  chiefs,  deckured  that 
be  only  wished  he  iMd  him  in  his  power  that  he  might 
hang  bim,  though  be  should  be  called  an  ezeentiooer 
as  long  as  be  lived  1^  And  Doctor  £ck  himself,  had 
be  not  for  yeara  paat  called  for  fire  and  swoid  as  the 
only  methods  to  be  reeorted  to  aipinat  heretics  t— 
Whet  then  must  be  the  end  of  this  conference,  and 
what  resalt  can  it  have  but  the  death  of  tho  Rafermer  1 

Such  were  the  fean  that  agitated  the  commission 
appointed  at  Zurich,  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
SSwingie,  beholding  their  agiution,  nee,  and  said, 
"  Tou  know  what  happened  at  Baden  to  the  valiant 
men  of  Stammheim,  and  how  the  blood  of  the  Wirths 
stained  the  scaflbld — and  yet  we  are  summoned  to 
the  very  place  of  their  execution !  Let  Zurich,  Berne, 
Saint  Gall,  er,  if  they  will,  Basle,  Constance,  or 
Scbaffbausen,  be  chosen  for  the  eonference ;  let  it  be 
agreed  that  none  but  essential  pointa  shall  be  diaeosaed, 
that  the  word  of  Ood  shall  be  the  only  atandard  of 
aMhority  which  nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  aoperMde, 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  come  forward.  "H 

Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  aroused  and  waa 
etrtking  down  her  victims.  On  the  lOtk  of  May,  1526, 
that  is,  about  a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Baden, 
a  conaistory,'  headed  by  the  same  Faber  who  chal* 
longed  Zwingle,  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  a  heretic, 
an  evangelical  minister  named  John  Hugle,  paator  of 
LmdaOji'  who  sang  the  Te  Deum  while  walking  to  the 

*  Er  habe  wohl  nehr  Kuhs  gemolken  als  Buq^er  gelewn. ' 
(Zw.  0pp.  fl.  p.  406.) 
t  Vide  none  quid  andeant  oligarehi  atqne  Faber.  (Zw.  £pp. 

t  Zwinrli  In  ihrem  Oebrist,  wo  er  betrstea  wsrde,  gefan- 
g«n  zu  nebmen.    (Zw.  Opp.  ii.  p.  403.) 

^Da  woUte  er  gern  all  sein  Lebtag  ein  Hanker  genannt 
warien.    (md.p.4A4.) 

I  Wellend  wir  gans  genalgt  syn  as  enchynsn.  (Ibid,  p 
439^) 

f  Hone  homfnem  bereticnin  damnamut,  prqjiclmaa  ot 
(Hotlhig.  Helv.  K,  Oeioh.  iU.  p.  MNk) 


place  of  execution.  At  the  aamo  time,  another  miai- 
ater,  named  Peter  Spenglar,  waa  drowned  at  Fribo^ 
by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Conatance. 

Gloomy  tidioga  reached  Zwingle  from  all  sidaa. 
Hia  brotber^in-law,  Leonard  Teamp,  wiote  to  bim  from 
Berne :  "  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  your  life,  not  to 
repair  to  Baden.  I  knew  that  they  will  not  reapect 
your  aafe-conduct."^ 

It  waa  confidently  asserted  that  a  project  had  been 
formed  to  aeize,  gag,  and  throw  him  into  a  boat  whick 
would  carry  him  on  to  some  secret  place.t  Takiag 
into  consideration  these  threats  of  danger  and  death, 
the  council  of  Zurich  reaolved  that  Zwingle  abould  not 
go  to  Baden.t 

Tbe  day  for  the  diacusaion  being  fixed  for  the  19th 
of  May,  the  disputants  and  repreaentativee  of  the 
cantona  and  biabopa  slowly  collected.  Firat,  on  tha 
aide  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  appeared  tha  pompoua 
and  boastful  Eck ;  on  the  ProtesUnt  side,  the  modest 
and  gentle  (Ecolampadiua.  The  latter  waa  fully  aen- 
sible  of  the  perils  attending  this  discussion:  ** Long 
had  he  hesitated,**  aays  an  ancient  historian,  **  like  a 
timid  atsg,  worried  by  furious  dogs  ;"  at  length  he  de- 
cided on  proceeding  to  Baden  ;.  first  making  this  so- 
lemn protestation — **  I  recognise  no  other  role  of  judg- 
ment than  the  word  of  Ood."  He  had,  at  fint,  much 
wished  that  Zwingle  ahoold  share  his  perils  ;^  but  be 
soon  saw  reason  to  believe,  that  if  tbe  intrepid  doctor 
had  shown  himself  in  that  fanatical  city,  the  anger  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  kindling  at  tbe  sight  of  him, 
would  have  involved  them  both  in  destruction. 

The  firat  step  was  to  determine  the  Uws  which 
should  regulate  the  controversy.  Eck  proposed  that 
tbe  deputiea  of  the  Forest  Cantona  should  be  authorized 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment — a  propoaal  which,  i£ 
it  bad  been  adopted,  would  have  decided  beforehand 
tha  coodempation  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  Thomas 
Plater,  who  had  come  from  Zurich  to  attend  the  con-  . 
ference,  waa  despatched  by  QCcoIampadiua  to  ask 
Zwingle*8  advice.  Arriving  at  nieht,  he  waa  arith  dif- 
ficulty admitted  into  the  Reformers  house.  Zwingle, 
waking  up,  and  rubbing  his  eves,  exclaimed,  **  You  are 


an  unaeaaonable  visitant — what  news  do  you  brinip  ? 
For  these  six  weeks  paat,  I  have  had  no  rest ;  thanks 
to  this  dispute."li    Plater  aUted  what  Eck  required. 


**  And  how,"  replied  Zwingle,  "  can  those  peasanta  ba 
made  to  undentand  auch  matten  ?  thev  would  be  much 
more  at  home  in  milking  their  cow8."T 

On  the  2 1  St  of  May,  the  conference  began.  Eek 
and  Faber,  accompanied  by  prelatea,  magistrates,  and 
doctore,  robed  in  aamask  and  silk,  snd  bedizened  with 
rings,  chains,  and  crosses,*^  repaired  to  the  church. 
Eck  haughtily  ascended  a  pulpit  superbly  decorated, 
while  the  humble  OBcolampadiua,  meanly  clad,  aat  fac- 
ing his  adveraary,  upon  a  rudely-constructed  platform. 
**  During  tbe  whole  time  the  conference  lasted,"  says 
the  chronicler,  Bollinger,  **  Eck  snd  his  party  were 
lodged  in  the  parsonage  house  of  Baden,  faring  sump- 
tuously, living  gaily  and  disorderly,  drinking  freely  the 
wine  with  which  they  were  supplied  by  the  abbot  of 
Wettingen.tt  C^k,  it  was  said,  ukes  the  bathe  at 
Baden,  but  it  is  in  toi^  that  he  bathes.    The  Refor- 

*  Cavesiit  per  caput  yettrua.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  4es.) 

t  Navigio  captum,  ore  mox  obtnrato,  clam  Aiiise  deportan 
dura.    (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.) 

1  ZwingUom  Senatai  Tiguxinui  Badenam  dimittare  rseus 
avit.  (im.) 

§  Si  periclitaberis,  periclitabimur  omaes  tueum.  (Zw.  Kpp, 
p.  813.) 

I|Icbbeiiin6WocbennieindaBBethXonMMn.  (Platai^ 
Leben.p.368) 

V  Ble  veratanden  alcb  baa  anf Kuh  malkaD.    (lUd.) 

**  Mit  Syden,  Damast  and  Baiamst  baklsydet   (BnIL  Chr. 


fiviiruohtsnvilwya.    (IbUL)  VjOOQIC 


•1» 


BCK  AMD  (KoiJdtPAJUJo^^zwmaiMi  aHAjts  m  TSB  cmnnr. 


I  n  tht  oMCniiy,  and*  Inrt  ft  tony  ippatnactt,  and 
w«»  tMlMat  ••  ft  tnwp  of  mendieftiiU.  Thftir  rma- 
MT  of  life  aifiMrded  ft  Hrikiiif  coDtmit  to  thftt  rA  \kt» 
Popo*o  chtmpiotti.  Tbe  Uuidlonl  of  Uw  PU»,  Um  imi 
al  which  (Eeobapftdiut  lodgftd,  eorioiM  lo  tee  bow  Um 
kllor  epeot  hie  time  in  bis  room,  reporteil,  that  wheo- 
•vw  he  looked  in  on  him«  he  foaod  him  either  veadiiy 
or  praying.  It  moat  be  confeaaod,  said  he,  that  ho  ia 
ft  very  pHMM  heretic.*' 

The  diseaesion  lasted  eighteen  days ;  and  eveiy 
BMning  the  clergy  of  Badeo  went  in  solemn  proces- 
aioB,  ohaoting  litaniea,  in  oidor  to  inaure  victory. 
Eek  waa  the  only  one  who  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
Bomish  doctrines.  He  was  at  Baden  exactly  what 
he  waa  at  Leipsie,  with  the  same  Gorman  twang,  tbe 
aame  broad  shoulders  and  aononme  voice,  reminding 
one  of  a  town-crier,  and,  in  appearance,  more  like  a 
butcher  than  a  divine.  He  waa  vehement  in  diaputing, 
aoeording  to  hie  usual  custom ;  trying  -to  wound  his 
oppooento  by  insulting  language,  and  oven  now  and 
then  breaking  oet  in  an  oau.*  Tbe  president  never 
called  him  to  order— 

Eok  ataaips  bia  feet,  and  claps  his  hands. 

He  iftTes,  be  swears,  he  scolds ; 
'^  I  do,"  criei  hs,  **  what  Roms  commanda. 

And  toach  whate'er  aha  bolda."t 

(EcoUunpadius,  on  the  contrary,  with  bis  aerene 
coantenance,  his  noble  and  patriarchal  air,  spoke  with 
ao  much  mildnoas,  but  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
ability  and  courage,  that  even  his  antagonista,  affected 
and  impressed,  whispered  to  one  another,  "  Oh,  that 
the  tall,  sallow  man  were  on  our  side  \"t  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  was  moved  at  beholdins  tbe  hatred  and  vio- 
lence of  bis  auditors :  **  Oh,"  said  he,  with  what  im- 
paiience  do  the^  listen  to  me  \  but  God  will  not  forego 
Hiaglory,  and  it  is  that  only  that  we  seek.^f 

(Ecolampadiua,  having  combated  £ck*8  first  thesis, 
which  turned  on  tbe  real  presence,  Haller,  who  had 
reached  Baden  after  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  discos- 
aion,  entered  the  lists  against  the  aecond.  Little  used  to 
snch  discussions,  constitutionally  timid,  fettered  by  the 
inatructions  of  his  sovemment,  and  embarrassed  by  the 
preeeoce  of  its  chiefmagiatrate,  Gaspard  Mullinen,  a  bit- 
tor  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  HsIIer  had  none  of  tbe 
oonfident  bearing  of  bis  antagonist ;  but  he  had  more 
real  atrength.  When  Haller  had  concluded,  QBcolam- 
padios  again  entered  the  lists,  and  pressed  Eck  so  close- 
ly, that  Uie  latter  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  tbe 
custom  of  the  church.  **  In  our  Switzerland,"  answer- 
ed CEcolampadiua,  '*  custom  is  of  no  force  unless  it  be 
•coording  to  the  constitution  ;  now,  in  all  nultera  of 
fiuth,  the  BibU  is  our  constitution.** 

The  third  thesis,  regarding  invocation  of  saints ;  the 
foirtb,  on  imagea ;  tbe  fiflh,  on  purgatory,  were  sue- 
ceaaively  diacussed.  No  one  came  forward  to  dispute 
the  two  laat  theses,  which  bore  reference  to  original 
•in  and  baptism. 

Zwingle  took  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
cuaaioo.  The  Catholic  party  had  appointed  foorsecreta- 
liea,  and  prohibited  all  other  persons  from  taking  notes 
on  pain  or  death. Ij  Nevertheless,  a  atudent  from  the  Va- 
laia,  named  Jerome  Walacb,  gifted  with  ft  retentive 

*  80  entwnsoht  ioun  sttwas  ein  Schikr.    (BnJl.  Chr.  1.  p. 

f  E^f  ublet  mit  fuasen  nnd  bendea 
V  Flag  as  achalksn  and  acheoden,  eto. 

(Coateaportneoas  Poems  of  Nicholas  Manael^of  Berne.) 
to  weis  d«r  laotagai  bma  nff  aaser syten.  (BalL  Chr.  i. 

I  Daailii0  aaam  giorisos,  qoaai  salvam  cmpissns  ne  ntiqnam 
isssrtoor.   (Zw.  Epp.  iKftll.) 
I  Mas  sollte  ela«ai  ohns  aUer 


T  welter  Urtheilfln, 

(Thom.  PlstscL  Lebsas  Bsschrsib.  p.  909.) 
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moBorfyOftiftfiiUy  impraaaed  vpon  him  nnd  all  thit  h» 
hoard,  and,  «pon  loftving  the  asaemblyt  privatalyooai- 
mittod  hie  recoUections  to  writing.  TiMinuft  Ptfttor, 
and  Zimmenaann,  of  Wiotertbnr,  earned  theae  iiot«» 
to  Zwingle  ovary  day,  aa  alao  lotleia  firnm  (Ecolnoft- 
padioa,  and  brought  back  the  Reformor'aftnaweta.  The 
gatea  of  Baden  were  guarded  by  halbardiorB,  and  it 
waa  only  by  inventing  diffisient  oseuaoa  that  the  two 
meeeongors  couhi  evade  the  questiona  of  the  aoldierB« 
who  were  at  a  loee  to  comprehend  why  theeo  yonths 
BO  froouently  entorod  and  quitted  tbe  eity.^  Thns 
Zwingle,  though  abeant  from  Baden  in  bodily  preaftnct» 
waa  with  them  in  apirit. 

He  adviaed  and  atrongthened  hia  frienda,  and  refuted 
his  advoraariea.  "  Zwingle,"  aays  Oswald  Myooftias» 
*'  baa  laboured  more  in  meditating  upon*  and  watching 
the  conteat,  and  trnnamitiing  bia  mIvico  to  Baden,  than 
he  could  have  done  by  disputing  in  person  in  tho 
midst  of  his  enemies,  "t 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  conference,  the  Rooma 
Catholics  were  in  a  ferment,  pobliahing  abroad  the  re- 
port of  advantages  gained  by  them.  **  (£colampadiu^** 
cried  they,  **  vanquished  by  Eck,  lies  proatrate  on  the 
field,  and  sues  for  quarter  ;t  the  pope'e  authority  will 
be  everywhere  restored."^  These  statomenta  ware 
iniJtlstriously  circulated  throughout  tbo  cantona,  and  the 
many,  pnynpt  to  believe  every  rumour,  gnve  credit  to 
theee  vaontings  of  the  partiaans  of  Rome. 

The  diacuasion  being  concluded,  the  monk,  Mumor, 
of  Lucerne,  nicknamed  the  **  tom-cat,"  came  forward* 
and  read  forty  articlea  of  accoaation  againat  Zwioglo. 
**  I  tbou^^'*  said  ho,  "  that  the  daatard  would  appear 
and  anawor  for  himself;  but  he  baa  not  dona  ao :  I  ana 
therefore  juatified  by  every  law,  both  human  and  di- 
vine, in  declaring  forty  timoa  over,  that  the  tyrant  of 
Zurioh  and  all  bia  partiaana  are  rebela,  liara,  perjured 
persons,  adulterers,  infidels,  thieves,  robbenof  templea. 
fit  only  for  the  mllovre ;  and  that  ony  boaeet  man  moat 
disgrace  himaelf  if  ho  bold  any  intoreoorw  with  Ihom, 
of  what  kind  aoover.**  Such  waa  the  opprobriooe  lan- 
guage which,  at  that  tune,  waa  honoured  with  iho 
immo  of  **  Chrietian  cootroveny,"  by  divinea,  whooa 
the  Ohoreh  of  Rome  heraolf  might  well  bloah  to  ao* 
knowledge. 

Great  agitation  prevailed  at  Baden :  the  ganoral 
feeliag  waa,  thai  the  Rolbimen  were  ovoroooM,  not 
by  force  of  aigumonta,  bnt  by  power  of  lungft.|i  On^ 
OBeolampadiua  and  ton  of  hia  irionda  aigned  o  protest 
againat  the  thaees  of  Eck,  while  th^  wore  adopted  by 
no  laaa  than  eighty  peraona,  ineloding  thoae  who  had 
pnaidcd  at  the  discussion,  and  all  tbe  monks  of  WiU 
tooffon.  Hallor  had  loft  Baden  before  the  tormiBation 
of  tho  eoofortoeo. 

The  maiority  of  the  diet  then  decreed,  thai  aa  Zwin* 
gle,tfao  loMor  in  thoao  pemioioua  doctrinoa,  rofuaad  to 
appear,  and  as  tho  miniatere  who  had  come  to  Baden 
hardened  thenaaelves  againat  eooviction,  both  tho  one 
and  the  othen  wore  in  oonaequence  caat  ont  firon  the 
bosom  of  tho  chnreh.T  » 

•  When  f  wss  asked,  *' What  are  yon  going  totel"  I  n- 
pliad,  «*  1  am  osrrfiag  chielnM  to  sell  to  tbs  g«na«nsB  wbe 
are  come  to  the  baths  ;"— the  chickens  were  civen  me  at  Zn- 
rich,  SDd  the  ffnards  could  not  understand  bow  ft  wss  that 
I  alwaja  got  tbsm  so  fresh,  and  in  so  abort  a  time.  (Pislsrti 
antobiography.) 

tQttamUborassetdispntandovelintermedioshostas.  (Os. 

Myc.  Ylt.  Zw.)  See  the  various  writings  composed  bv  ZWin- 

gle  relatire  to  the  Baden  confereace. .    (Opp.  U.  p.  888, 08.) 

I  (SIcolsmpsdiua  victas  jacet  in  arena  proetratos  ab  Eoefts, 

herbam  porrsziL   (Zw.  Epp.  p.  814 )  ' 

4  Spem  coneipiunt  l»tam  ibre  at  regnom  Ipsomm  reatitna- 
tur.    (lUd  p818)  ^  *^ 

H  Die  E^^ageliiche  weren  wol  vbtnehfutm,  nloht  ahsr 

tdytf^pultot  wofden.   (Hottiag.HelT.K.a60ck.iU.«.|9a) 

f  Von  gemelner  Klychen  ussgestoesen.     (BulL  Chr.  p 
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But  this  e«l«biiUd  «ootMt,  wiMch  had  origiMttd  in 
the  Mftl  of  the  oligarchs  and  the  clergy,  was  jet  in  its 
ofieeta  to  be  faUl  to  both.  Thoee  who  had  conUnded 
for  the  goepel,  leiiiming  to  their  boroea,  infused  into 
their  itUow-citisens  an  eDthuaiaam  for  the  cause  they 
had  defended ;  and  Berne  and  Baale,  two  of  the  most 
iofluabtial  cantooa  of  the  Helvetic  confederation*  be- 
gan thenoeforth  to  fall  away  from  the  ranks  of  the 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  CEcolampadins  would  be 
the  first  to  suflfer,  the  rather  ae  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Swfiaerland ;  and  it  was  not  withdtt  some  iear  that  he 
returned  to  Basle.  But  his  alarm  was  auickly  dissi< 
paled.  His  gentle  words  had  sunk  deeply  into  ihose 
niyrajodiced  minds  which  had  been  closed  against  the 
iwcifeiations  'bf  Eck ;  and  he  was  received  with  accU- 
oatione  by  all  men  of  piety.  His^  advaraaries,  it  is 
tne,  used  all  their  efforts  to  exclude  him  from  the  pul- 
pt,  but  in  vain ;  he  taught  and  preached  with  greater 
energy  than  before,  and  never  nad  the  people  mani- 
fcated  a  more  ardent  thirst  for  the  word  of  the  Lord.* 

The  couiee  of  events  at  Berne  was  of  a  similar 
chaiactar.    The  conference  at  Baden,  which  it  had 


beped  would  atifle  the  Reformation,  gave  to  it 
impulse  in  this  the  most  powerful  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  No  sooner  had  Haller  arrived  in  the  capiul, 
than  the  inferior  council  summoned  him  before  tnem, 
and  commanded  him  to  celebrate  mass.  Haller  asked 
leave  to  answer  before  the  Grand  council ;  and  the 
people  came  together,  thinking  it  behoved  them  to  de- 
iena  their  pastor.  Haller,  in  alarm,  declared  that  he 
would  rather  quit  the  city  than  be  the  innocent  occa- 
eion  of  disorders.  Upon  this,  tranquillity  being  restored, 
**  If,"  said  the  reformer,  *'  I  am  required  to  perform 
mass,  I  must  resign  my  office  :  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  truth  of  hie  My  word  lie  nearer  to  my  heart  than 
«ny  eate'what  *  I  shall  eat,  or  whetewithal  I  shall  be 
clothed.'*'  Haller  uttered  these  weeds  with  much 
emotion  ;  the  members  of  the  eoonsel  wove  much  af- 
fected ;  even  some  of  his  opponents  were  moved  to 
tearct  Once  more  was  moderation  found  to  he 
4Mi<ength.  To  meet,  in  some  meeeure,  the  reqpire- 
menu  of  Rome,  Haller  was  removed  iiom  his  office  of 
^anottf  but  appointed  preacher.  His  most  violent  ene- 
mies, Lewis  and  Anthony  von  Biesbach,  and  Anthony 
Ton  Eriach,  indignant  at  thia  decision,  immediately 
iirithdrew  from  the  council  and  the  ci^,  and  threw  up 
their  rank  ae  citiiene.  «*  Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller, 
-**  but  she  has  risen  np  in  greater  strength  than  ever." 
This  firmness  of  the  Bernese  made  a  powerful  impres* 
«ion  in  Switserland.t 

But  the  eflfocu  of  the  conference  of  Baden  were  not 
confined  to  Berne  and  Basle.  While  these  eveuU 
were  oecuning  in  thoee  powerful  cities,  a  movement 
more  or  less  of  the  same  character  was  in  progress  in 
•eeveral  other  states  of  the  confederation.  The  preach- 
«ers  of  St.  Gall,  on  their  return  from  Baden,  proclaimed 
the  gospel.^  At  the  conclusion  of  a  public  meeting, 
4he  imagee  were  removed  fiom  the  jMrish  church  of 
8t.  Lawrence,  and  the  inhabiunts  parted  with  their 
•costly  dresses,  jewels,  rings,  and  gold  chains,  that  they 
might  employ  the  money  in  wonts  of  charity.  The 
Reformation  did,  it  is  true,  strip  men  of  their  posses 
ebns,  but  it  was  in  order  that  the  poor  miffht  be  cloth- 
ed ;  and  the  only  worldly  goods  it  claimed  the  surren- 
der of,  were  those  of  the  reformed  themselves.ll 

*FlBbe  Terbi  DoaUni  admodom  litie&te.    (Zw.  £pp.  p. 

i  TllUer,  Oeeoh.  v.  Bern.,  iU.  p.  948. 

i  PPofoit  hio  nobis  BernstM  tarn  deztrs  in  isnraBdo  Beiclk- 


■t^iido  suo  egiaa*.    (£ool.  ad.  Zw.  £pp.  p.  618 ) 

&  San  Oulsnses  offlciis  luis  FettUutoi.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  61&) 
i  Kostbsre  Klalder,  KIeinodiea,IUng,  Kettea,  sle.  frsy  wllUg 


^eckauft.  (Hott.  UL  p.  Ml) 


At  Mulhaosen  the  preaching  waa  eontinned  wfk 
unwearied  boldneas.  Thurgovia  and  the  Rhenis^ 
provinces  daily  drew  nearer  to  the  doctrine  held  iu 
Zurich.  Immediately  after  the  conference,  Zurzac]^ 
abolished  the  use  of  images  in  its  churches,  and  almoa^ 
the  whole  diatrict  of  Baden  received  the  gospel. 

'Nothing  can  show  more  clesriy  than  such  facta  aa 
these  which  party  had  really  triumphed.  •  Hence  wo 
find  Zwingle,  contemplating  what  was  passing  around 
him,  giving  thanka  to  God :  "  Manifold  are  their  at- 
tacka,"  said  he,  "but  the  Lord  is  above  all  their  threai^ 
enings  and  aU  their  violence;  a  wonderful  unanimity, 
in  behalf  of  the  goepel  prevaila  in  the  city  and  canton 
of  Zurich— we  shall  overcome  all  things  by  the  prayei 
of  faith."*  Shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  Ualier,  hi| 
expressed  himself  thus :  **  Every  thing  here  below  fol* 
lows  its  appoioled  course:  after  the  rude  northern 
blast  comes  the  gentle  breexe.  The  scorching  hsat  tji 
summer  is  succeeded  by  the  treasures  of  autumn.  And 
now,  after  stem  contests,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
whom  we  aerve,  baa  opened  for  us  a  psssage  into  the 
enemy'a  camp.  We  are  at  last  permitted  to  rsceivn 
smong  us  the  Christisn  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long  de* 
nied  entrance,  but  which  haa  never  ceaaed  to  watch 
for  the  hour  when  she  might  return.  Be  thou  the 
Noah  to  receive  and  ahelter  her." 

This  same  year  Zurich  made  an  important  acquiav* 
tion,  Conrad  Pellican,  aoperior  of  the  Franciscan  cour 
vent  at  Basle,  profesaor-of  theology,  when  only  twenty* 
four  years  of  age,  had,  through  the  interest  of  Zwingioi 
been  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Hebrew  professor  at 
Zurich.  On  his  arrival  he  said,  **  I  have  long  since  re^ 
nounced  the  pope,  and  desired  to  live  to  Chriet."t 
Pellican's  critical  ule'nts  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  labourers  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Early  in  1537,  Zurich,  still  excluded  from  the  diet 
by  the  Romish  cantons,  and  wishing  to  take  advanUg* 
of  the  more  favourable  disposition  manifested  by  som» 
of  (he  confederatea,  convened  an  aasembly  within  bar 
own  walls.  It  was  attended  by  depuiiea  from  Bemab 
Basle,  Schaflfhauaen,  Appensell,  and  St.  Gall.  "  We 
require,'*  aaid  the  deputiea  of  Zurich,  **  that  God'a 
word,  which  alone  leada  ua  to  Christ  crucified,  be  th^ 
one  thing  preached,  taught,  and  exalted.  We  ne 
nounce  all  doctrinea  of  men,  whatever  may  have  beat 
the  custom  of  our  forefathers ;  being  well  assured  that 
if  they  had  been  visited  by  this  divine  light  of  the 
word,  which  we  enjoy,  they  would  have  embraced  it 
with  more  reverence  than  we,  their  unworthy  descend* 
ants."t  The  deputies  present  promised  to  Uke  into 
consideration  the  repreaentatious  made  by  their  breth- 
ren of  Zurich. 

Thua  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rome  waa  eveiy 
day  widened.  The  Baden  conference  it  was  hoped 
would  have  repaired  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  that 
time  forward  the  cantons  that  had  hitherto  been  only 
doubtful,  appeared  willing  to  make  common  cauao 
with  Zurich.  The  Reformation  was  already  apreading 
amonff  the  inhabitanta  of  the  plain,  and  b^inning  to 
ascend  the  sidee  of  the  mountaina ;  and  the  more  a»> 
cient  cantons,  which  had  been  aa  the  cradle,  and  auf 
still  the  citadel,  of  Switzeriand— seemed  in  their  slpio^ 
inclosores,  alone  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  These  mountaineers,  consUntly  e»> 
posed  to  violent  storms,  avalanches,  and  overflowing 
torrents,  are  all  their  Uvea  obliged  to  atroggle  agaiMt 

•  FIdsli enia  oratisneomnia  superablaas.  (Zw.  £99.  f. 
619.) 

>  t  Jamdudum  pape  rennntiari  et  Chzitto  vivere  oonoopivL 
(Ibid.  p.  4Aa.) 

1  Mk  hoberem  Wsrth  and  mehr  Dankbarksit  daan  wtr 
sDfeoommen.  (Zartob  Aaebiv.  Abaoh.  Soantag  uacli  JUol^ 
neaas.)  Digitized  by 
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Am»  fimnidable  raemies,  and  to  Mcii6ce  everfthmf; 
far  the  preservation  of  the  pastures  where  their  flocks 
graxe,  and  the  roofa  which  ahelter  them  from  the  tem- 
pest, and  which,  at  any  moment,  may  be  swept  away 
Dy  an  inundation.  Hence  a  conservstive  principle  is 
strikingly  developed  among  them,  and  has  been  traus- 
mitted  from  generation  to  ffeneratioo.  With  tbeae 
children  of  the  mountains,  wisdom  consists  in  preserv- 
ing what  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

At  the  period  we  are  recording,  these  rode  HoIto- 
ttans  stnigffled  againat  the  Reformation  that  came  to 
change  their  faith  and  worahip,  as  at  this  very  hour 
they  contend  against  the  roaring  waters  which  tumble 
from  their  snow-clad  hills,  or  sgsinst  those  modern 
notions  and  politics  which  have  established  themselves 
Ib  the  adjoining  cantons.  They  will  probably  bo  the 
very  last  to  lay  down  their  arma  before  that  two-fold 
power  which  haa  already  planted  ita  atandard  on  the 
•djacent  hilla,  and  ia  stesdily  gaining  ground  upon 
these  conservative  communities. 

Accordingly,  these  cantons,  yet  more  irritated 
against  Berne  and  againat  Zurich,  and  trembling  lest 
uat  powerful  slate  shoald  desert  their  interests,  aa- 
■embled  their  deputies  in  Berne,  itself,  eight  days  after 
the  conference  at  Zurich.  They  called  on  the  council 
to  deprive  the  innovating  teachers  of  their  office,  to 
proscribe  their  doctrines,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient 
•nd  true  Christisn  faith,  as  confirmed  bv  paat  ages,  and 
tealed  by  the  blood  of  martyra.  "  donvene  all  the 
bailiwicks  of  the  canton,"  added  they,  "  if  they  refuse 
to  do  this,  we  will  take  it-  upon  ouraelves."  Tlie  Ber- 
B6se  were  irritated,  and  replied,  "  We  require  no  aa- 
•iataoce  in  the  directing  of  thoae  who  hold  authority 
under  ua." 

Thia  answer  only  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  forest 
jcaotoos ;  and  those  very  cantons,  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  the  potitieal  liberty  of  Bwitieriand,  aflrighted 
•t  the  prof  reaa  of  rdigunu  liberty,  began  to  aeck  even 
fipieign  alliancee,  in  onler  to  deatroy  it.  Id  opposing 
ue  enemies  of  the  cspitulations,  it  seemed  to  them 
feaaonable  to  aeek  the  aid  of  capitulationa ;  and  if  the 
oHgarcha  of  Switzerland  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful, it  waa  natural  to  have  recoorae  to  the  princes,  their 
"'  Ba.     Austria,  who  had  found  it  impoaaible  to  main- 

I  lier  own  authority  in  the  cODfederatioD»  was  ready 


to  interfere  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Rane. 
learned  with  terror  Uiat  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles 
v.,  waa  preparing  to  march  againat  Zurich,  and  all 
those  who  took  part  with  the  Reformation.* 

Circomatances  were  becoming  more  trying.  A  aoc- 
cession  of  events,  mdre  or  less  adverse,  such  as  the 
ezceases  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  disputes  with  Lither 
concerning  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  other  caoaee,  aiem- 
ed  to  have  compromiaed  the  prospecU  of  the  Refo*mn- 
tion  in  Switserbnd.  The  conference  at  Baden  had 
dissppointed  the  hopes  of  the  papists,  and  the  awrd 
which  they  had  brandiahed  affauiet  their  oppoooitn 
had  been  ahivered  in  their  hands ;  but  their  aoimonty 
and  rage  did  bet  increaae,  and  they  began  to  prapan 
for  a  freah  eflfort.  The  Imperial  power  waa  in  rootior ; 
and  the  Austrian  banda,  which  had  been  compelled  ta 
shameful  flight,  from  the  defiles  of  Moigarten  and  the 
heighu  of  Sempach,  atood  ready  to  enter  Switaerland 
with  flying  bannera,  to  confirm  the  tottering  authority 
of  Rome.  The  moment  waa  critical :  it  waa  no  lengei 
possible  to  halt  between  two  opinions ;  to  be  **  neitSnr 
clesr  nor  muddy."  Berne,  and  other  cantona  which 
had  eo  long  heaiuted,  were  reduced  to  iLe  neeeafitj 
of  decision,  either  to  return  without  loea  of  time  to  the 
papal  ranks,  or  to  take  their  stand  with  boldneaa  on  the 
side  of  Christ. 

Just  then  William  Parol,  a  Frenchman,  from  the 
moontalna  of  Daophiny,  communicated  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  Switserland,  decided  the  reformation  of  the 
western  cantons,  hitherto  sunk  in  a  profound  alomber, 
and  ao  cauaed  the  balance  to  incline  io  lavour  of  the 
new  doctrines  throuffhont  the  coofederatioo.  Faiel*n 
coming  resembled  the  arrival  of  thoae  freah  tmope* 
i^ho,  just  when  the  battle  hanga  doobtfaUy,  appear 
upon  the  field,  threw  themaelvea  into  the  thick  of  thn 
fight,  and  decide  the  vietofv.  He  led  the  way  in  Swit- 
scriand  for  another  Frenchman,  whoae  aosteie  kith 
and  commanding  genina  were  ordained  to  terminale 
the  Reformation,  and  render  the  work  complele.  In 
the  peroona  of  theae  distingnished  men,  France  took 
her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated  Chtiet- 
endom.  It  is  thereibve  time  that  we  alMrold  tun  om 
attention  to  Firance. 

«  Bems  &  Zurich,  la  Inndi  asres  MU&rietitU.  (KiretsC  9 
HsUer,pu86.) 
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THE  FRENCH.--1600— 1586. 


Om  eeaential  character  of  Christianity  ia,  ita  Uni- 
teraality.  Very  diflferont  in  thia  reapect  are  the  reli- 
fiona  of  particular  countries  that  men  have  invented. 
Adaptinff  themaelvea  to  thia  or  that  nation,  and  the 

Sint  of  progress  which  it  haa  reached,  they  hold  it 
ed  and  motionless  at  that  point — or  if  from  any  ex- 
traordioaiy  cause  the  people  are  carried  forward,  their 
leligion  ia  left  behind,  and  ao  becomee  naeleaa  to 


There  haa  been  a  roliffion  of  E||ypt— of  Greece— of 
Rome,  and  even  of  Juaea.  Chnatianity  ia  the  only 
fOiigion  of  mankind. 

It  haa  for  its  origin  in  man — ain ;  and  thia  is  a  cha- 
neter  that  apperUine  not  merely  to  one  race,  but 
iriuch  IB  the  inheritance  of  all  mankind.Hence,     as 


meeting  the  higheat  neceasitiea  of  our  oonunon  natuia^ 
the  goapel  ia  received  aa  from  God,  at  once  by  the- 
moat  barbaroua  nationa,  and  the  meet  civiliicd  cook 
monitiea.  Without  deifying  national  peculiaiitiea^ 
like  the  religion  of  antiquity,  it  nevertheleaa  doea  not 
deatroy  them,  aa  modem  coamopoliam  aims  to  do.  U 
does  better,  for  it  sanctifiea,  ennoblea,  and  lataea  theSL 
to  a  holy  oneneaa,  by  the  new  and  living  principle  it 
communicatee  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  thn 
world  haa  produced  an  incalculable  change  in  hiatory. 
There  had  previously  been  onl^  a  history  of  nationa— 
there  ia  now  a  hiatory  of  mankind  ;  and  the  idea  of  an 
education  of  human  nature  aa  a  whole — an  edocation, 
the  work  of  Jeeoa  Cl^^.^hijwelf— b  become  like  n 
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Ccompan  ibr  the  historiaiii  the  key  of  history,  tod  the 
hooe  of  nations. 

Bat  the  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  are  seen  not 
merely  among  all  narions,  hut  in  all  the  snccessiTe  pe- 
riods of  their  progress. 

When  it  first  appeared,  the  world  resemhied  a  torch 
*  about  to  expire  in  darkness,  and  Ghriatianity  called 
forth  anew  a  heavenly  flame. 

In  a  later  age,  the  barbarian  nation^  had  nished  upon 
the  Roman  territories,  carrying  hatock  and  confusion 
whereever  they  came  ;  and  Christianity,  holding  op  the 
cross  against  the  desolating  torrent,  had  aubdiied,  by  its 
influence,  the  half-savage  children  of  the  north,  and 
moulded  society  snew. 

Tet  an  element  of  corruption  lay  hidden  in  the  re- 
figion  carried  by  devoted  missionaries  among  these 
**rude  populations.  Their  faith  had  come  to  them 
almost  as  mnch  from  Rome  as  from  the  Bible.  Ere 
long  that  element  expanded  ;  man  everywhere  usurped 
the  place  of  God — the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  a  revival  of  religion  became 
necessary.  This  Christianity  gave  to  man  in  the  age 
of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  progress^of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries 
we  nave  hitherto  surveyed  has  shown  Mn  the  new 
teaching  rejecting  the  excesses  of  the  Anapaptists,  and 
the  newly  arisen  prophets ;  but  it  is  the  snallows  of 
incredulity  *which  it  especially  encountered  in  the 
country  to  which  we  are  now  to  turn  our  attention. 
Nowhere  had  bolder  proteata  been  heard  against  the 
^Qpentitions  and  abuses  of  the  church.  Nowhere 
jiad  there  been  a  more  striking  exhibition  of  that  love 
of  learning,  apart  from,  or  independent  of,  Ghriatianity, 
which  often  leads  to  irreligion.  Prance  bore  within  it 
•t  once  two  reformations — the  one  of  man,  the  other 
of  God.  **  Two  nations  were  in  her  womb,  and  two 
manner  of  people  were  to  he  separated  from  her 


In  Prance  not  only  had  the  Reformatkm  to  combat 
ineredulity  as  well  aa  superstition,  it  found  a  third  an- 
tagonist which  it  had  not  encountered,  at  least  in  so 
much  strength,  among  the  Germanic  population,  and 
diis  was  immorality.  Proflffacy  in  toe  church  was 
great.  Debauchery  sat  upon  tne  throne  of  Francis  the 
First  and  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  and  the  rigid  virtues 
of  the  reformers  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Sirdanapa- 
luses.f  Wherever  it  came,  doubtless — hut  especially 
in  France — the  Reformation  was  necessarily  not  only 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical,  but,  moreover,  moral. 

These  violent  opposing  influences,  which  the  Re- 
formation encountered  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
among  the  French  people,  gave  to  it  a  character  alto- 
gether peculiar.  Nowhere  did  it  so  often  have  its 
dwellings  in  dunseohs,  or  bear  so  marked  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Christianity  of  the  first  ages  in  faith  and 
love,  and  in  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  If  in  those 
countries  of  .which  we  have  hcrtofore  spoken,  the  Re- 
formation was  more  illustrated  by  iu  triumpha,  in  those 
we  are  about  to  speak  of,  it  was  more  glorious  in  its 
reverses  !  If  elsewhere  it  might  point  to  more  thrones 
and  council-chambers,  here  it  could  appeal  to  more 
BcafToIds  and  hill-side  meetings.  Whoever  knows  in 
wliat  consists  the  real  glory  of  Christianity  upon  earth, 
and  the  features  that  assimilate  it  to  ita  author,  will 
atudy  with  a* deep  feeling  of  veneration  and  afibction 
the  history,  often  marked  with  blood,  which  we  are 
now  to  recount. 

Of  those  who  have  afterwards  shone  on  the  stoffo  of 
life,  the  greater  number  have  been  bom,  and  have 
gDown  up,  in  the  provinces.    Paris  is  like  a  tree  which 
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f  Bardanapalus  (Hsnry  n.)  inter 
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spreads  out  to  view  its  flowers  and  its  fruit,  but  of 
which  the  roots  draw  from  a  distance,  and  from  hidden 
depths  of  the  soil,  the  nutritive  juices  which  they  trans- 
form.    The  Reformation  followed  this  law. 

The  Alps,  which  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  fearTes* 
Christian  men  in  every  canton,  and  almost  in  every 
valley  of  Switzerland,  were  destined  in  France  also  to 
shelter,  with  their  lengthened  shadows,  the  ir.fancy  of 
some  of  the  earliest  Reformers.  For  ages  they  haid 
preserved  their  treasure  more  or  less  pure  in  their 
lofty  valleys,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmonteso 
districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and  Peyrouse.  The 
truth,  which  Rome  had  not  been  able  to  wrest  from 
them,  had  spread  from  the  heights  to  the  hollows  and 
base  of  the  mountains  in  Provence,  and  in  Dauphiny. 

The  year  after  the  acceasion  of  Chades  VII I.,  tfie 
son  of  Louis  XL,  and  a  youth  of  feehle  health  and  ti- 
mid character — Innocent  VlII.  had  been  invested  with 
the  PontifTs  tiara,  (1484.)  He  had  seven  or  eight 
sons  by  different  women : — hence,  according  to  an  epi- 
gram of  that  age,  the  Romans  unanimously  gave  him 
the  name  of  Father.* 

There  was,  at  this  time,  on  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  and  along  tho  banka  of  the 
Durance,  an  after-growth  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  opi- 
nions. **  The  roots,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  **  were 
continually  putting  forth  fresh  shoots  in  alldirections.^f 
Bold  men  were  heard  to  designate  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  *  church  of  evil  spirits,'  and  to  maintain  that  it  was 
quite  as  profitable  to  pray  in  a  stable  ss  in  a  church. 

The  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  legatee, 
were  loud  in  their  outcries,  snd,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1487,  Innocent  YIIL,  th6  <  Father  *  of  the  Romans,  ie- 
sued  a  hull  against  these  humble  Christians.  **  To 
arms,''  said  the  Pontiff,  **  to  arms !  and  trample  those 
heretics  under  your  feet,  as  you  would  crush  the  ve- 
nomous serpent,  "t 

At  the  approach  of  the  Legate,  at  the  head  of  as 
army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  a  host  of  votue- 
Uries,  drawn  together  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 

{>lnnderof  the  Vaudois,  the  latter  abandoned  their  dwel- 
ings  and  retired  to  the  mountains,  'caverns,  and  clefte 
of  the  rocks,  as  the  birds  flee  for  shelter  when  a  storm 
is  rising.  Not  a  valley,  a  thicket,  or  a  rock  escaped 
their  persecutors'  sesrcb.  Throughout  the  sdiacent 
Alps,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  Italy,  theae  deience- 
less  disciples  of  Christ  were  tracked  like  hunCed  deer. 
At  last,  the  pope*s  satellites  were  worn  out  with  the 
pursuit ;  their  stren^h  was  exhausted,  their  feet  could 
no  longer  acale  the  maccessible  retreata  of  the  **  heie- 
tics,"  and  their  arms  refused  their  office. 

In  these  Alpine  solitudes,  then  disturbed  by  Roaaii 
fanaticism,  three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Gap,^ 
in  the  direction  of  Grenoble,  not  far  from  the  flowery 
turf  that  clothes  the  table  land  of  Bayard's  mountain^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  de  I'Aiguille,  and  near  to  the 
Col  de  Glaize,  toward  the  source  of  the  Buzon,  stood^ 
and  still  stands,  a  group  of  houses,  half  hidden  by  aor- 
rounding  trees,  snd  known  by  the  name  of  Farel,  or, 
in  patois,  Farutu.W  On  an  extended  plain  above  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  stood  a  house  of  the  class  te 
which,  in  F^nce,  the  appellation  of  **  gentilhommiirt^ 
is  attached— ft  country  gentleman's  babitation.ir    It 

*  Octo  noceni  pueros  genuit  totidemque  paellas. 
Hnnc  merito  potent  dicere  Roma  Patrem. 
t  In  Kbredunenri  arehiepitoopaiti  veteret  Waldenriaai  ht^ 
reticoram,  libra  repuUularunt.  (Ra7nald.A^alei£ecletia8t. 
ad.  ann.  1487.) 

X  Armis  iniurgant,  eoiqne  veluti  aipides  venenoios  .  . 
concnlcent.  (Bull  of  Innocent  VHI.  preserved  at  Cambridge. 
Leger  Hisloiie  dea  EclUet  Vandoiiot,  ii.  p.  &) 
&  Prinoipal  town  of  the  High  Alps. 
^  -   '  lT,18«7,p. 


l[ Revue  do  Danphine.  July,  18S7,  p.  M. 
1  Oranoble  to  Gap,  distant  a  quarter  of  an  nour 
fkom  the  last  posthoaie,  snd  a  stoned  throw  to  the: 


n»  BIBTHPLA££  QF  FABSL-Uk  8AINTS  Cmfa—MISSM  WIZAMI^ 


VM  •unoimded  b/  an  orchard,  which  formed  an  are- 

noe  to  the  village.  Here,  in  thoae  troabloas  timet, 
lived  a  familj  l^aring  the  name  of  Farel,  of  long-ea- 
tabliahed  reputation  for  piety,  and,  as  it  would  teem, 
of  noble  detceot.*  In  the  year  1489,  at  a  time  when 
Dauphiny  was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  papal  op* 
pretsion  exceeding  what  it  had  ever  before  endured,  a 
•on  wat  born  in  this  modest  mansion,  who  received  the 
name  of  William.  Three  brothers,  Daniel,  Walter, 
and  Claude,  and  a  sister,  grew  op  with  WilUtm,  and 
shared  his  sports  on  the  banks  of  the  Buzon,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Bayard. 

His  infancy  and  boyhood  were  passed  on  the  same 
epot.  His  parents  were  among  the  most  submissive 
uralls  of  Popery.  "  My  father  and  mother  believed 
«verything,**t  be  tells  us  himself ;  and  accordingly 
they  brought  up  their  children  in  the  strictest  observ- 
aoces  of  Komish  devotion. 

God  had  endowed  William  Farel  with  many  exalted 

5|ualitie8,  fitted  to  give  him  an  ascendency  pver  bis 
ellow-men.  Gifted  at  once  with  a  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  t  lively  imagination,  sincere  and  upright  in 
his  deportment,  characterized  by  a  loftiness  of  soul 
which  never,  under  any  temptation,  allowed  him  to 
<dittemble  the  convictions  of  his  heart  :<— he  was  still 
more  remarkable  for  the  earnestness,  the  ardour,  the 
unflinching  courage,  which  bore  him  up,  and  carried 
him  forward  in  spite  of  every  hinderance.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  the  faults  allied  to  these  noble  qua- 
litiea,  and  his  parents  found  frequent  occasion  to  t^ibbb 
4he  violence  of  bis  disposition. 

William  threw  himself,  with  his  whole  soul^  into  the 
tame  superstitious  course  which  his  credulous  family 
had  followed  before  him.  "  I  am  horror  struck,"  said 
he,  at  a  later  period,  "  when  I  think  on 'the  hours,  the 
prayers,  the  divine  honours,  which  I  have  offered  my- 
•elf,  and  caused  others  to  offer,  to  the  cross,  and  such 
like  vanitiet."t 

Four  leagues  distsnt  from  Gap,  to  ihotsoutb,  near 
Tallard,  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  impetuous  waters 
of  the  Durance,  was  a  place  in  high  repute,  at  that 
time,  called  La  Sainte  Croix.  William  was  but  seven 
or  eight  years  old  when  his  parents  thought  fit  to  take 
him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.^  **  The  cross  you  will 
Me  there,"  said  they, "  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  very 
«ross  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified." 

The  family  set  forth  on  their  journey,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  object  of  their  veneration,  cast  themselves  pros- 
trate before  it.  After  they  had  gazed  awhile  on  the 
fao^/  wood  of  the  cross,  and  the  copper  appertaining  to 
it — the  latter,  as  the  priest  told  them,  **  made  of  the 
haain  in  which  our  Saviour  washed  the  feet  of  his  dis 
ciples :" — the  pilgrims  cast  their  eyes  on  a  little  cruci- 
fix which  was  attached  to  the  cross.  **  When  the  de- 
'viLs  send  us  hail  and  thunder,"  resumed  the  priest, 
'*  this  crucifix  moves  so  violently,  that  one  would  think 
it  wanted  to  get  loose  from  the  cross  to  put  tho  devils 
to  flight,  and  all  the  while  it  keepa  throwing  out  sparks 

the  high  TXMd,  is  the  vinare  of  the  Tareli .  The  site  of  the 
lio«ie  which  belonged  to  the  father  of  the  Fareli  iasUU  pointed 
««L  Though  it  is  now  occupied  by  a  cottage  only,  iu  di- 
iMDsioos  are  safficient  to  provo  that  the  oiiginal  structure 
nott  have  been  a  dwelling  of  a  superior  order.  The  present 
inhabitant  of  the  cotUge  bears  the  name  of  Farel.  For  these 
particulars  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Blanc,  the  pastor  of  Mens 

*  Oalielmum  FaraUom  Delphinatem,  nobiii  familiaoituis. 
(Beza  Icones )  Calvin,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  dwells 
vpon  the  disinterestedness  of  Farel  a  man  of  tuck  noUe  kirtK 
(Onuscula,  p.  148.) 

f  Ott  vray  usage  de  la  Crsiz,  par  GuiUaome  Farel,  p. 

1  Ibid.  p.  393. 

S  J*esloy  e  fort  peUt  et  &  peine  Je  savoys  Ure.  (Ibid.  p.  987.) 
l^aMBSiier  pelarmace  aaquel  J^  este  a  tste  Ik  Israaincte  oroix. 


of  fine  against  the  atotm;  w«ro  it  not  far  thia»lfae  mholt 
country  would  be  twept  bare."* 

These  pioat  pilnima  wero  greatly  affected  at  the 
recital  of  such  prodigies.  "  Nobody,"  continoed  the 
prieat,  **  teea  or  Jtiiowt  anything  of  these  things,  ex- 
cept myself  and  thia  man  hera  .  .  .  ."  The  pilpiaw 
turned  their  heads,  and  saw  a  strange  looking  man  be- 
side them.  "  It  would  have  frightmied  you  lo  k>ok  at 
him,"  aaya  Farel :  *'  the  pn{>ils  of  both  his  eyes  seenoed 
to  be  covered  with  white  specks ;  whether  they  wero 
so  in  reality,  or  that  Satan  gave  them  that  appear- 
ance."! .This  nncouth-looking  man,  whom  the  unbe- 
lieving called  the  "prieat's  wizard,"  on  being  appealed 
to  by  the  latter,  bore  testimony  at  once  to  the  truth  of 
the  miracle.! 

A  new  episode  was  now  accidentally  iotrodoced  to 
complete  the  picture,  and  mingle  suggestions  of  guiltj  , 
excess  with  the  dreams  of  superstition.  "  Up  comc^ 
a  young  woman  on  aome  errand  very  different  /rom 
devotion  to  the  cross,  carrying  a  little  chijd  wrapped 
in  a  cloak.  And,  behold,  the  priest  goes  to  meet  her, 
and  takes  hold  of  her  and  the  child,  and  carriea  then 
straight  into  the  chapel :  never,  believe  me,  did  conple 
in  a  dance  amble  off  more  lovingly  then  did  these  two. 
But  so  blinded  were  we,  that  we  took  no  heedof  iheir 
gestures  or  their  glances,  and  even  had  (heir  behaviour 
been  still  more  unseemly,  we  should  have  deemed  it 
altogether  right  and  reverent:  of  a  truths  both  the 
damsel  and  the  priest  understood  the  miracle  thoroogh- 
ly,  and  how  to  turn  a  pilffrim- visit  to  fair  account. "^ 
-  Here  we  are  prosented  with  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
religion  and  manners  of  France  at  the'cooimeooi^ent 
of  the  Reformation.  Morals  and  belief  had  alike  been 
vitiated,  and  each  atood  in  need  of  a  thorough  renova- 
tion. In  proportion  aa  a  higher  value  was  attached  to 
outward  rites,  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  hul  be- 
come less  an  object  of  concern — dead  ordinance  had 
everywhere  usurped  the  place  of  a  Christian  life  ;  and, 
by  a  revolting,  yet  natunl,  allianoe,  tho  most  scanda* 
lous  debauchery  had  been  combined  with  the  most  su- 
perstitious devotion.  Instances  are  on  record  of  theft 
committed  at  the  altar,  aeduction  practised  in  tho 
confessional  —  poison  mingled  with  the  eucharist — 
adultery  perpetrated  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  !  Supersti* 
tion,  while  ruiniiig  Christian  doctrine,  had  ruioed  mo- 
rality also. 

There  were,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  thia 
pitiable  stato  of  things  in  the  Christianity  of  the  middle 
ages.  £  veo  a  superstitious  faith  may  be  a  aincere  one. 
William  Farel  is  an  example  of  thia.  The  aame  zaal 
which  afterward  urged  him  to  travel  inceasantly  from 
place  to  pbce,  that  he  mifcht  apread  the  knowledoe  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  incited  him  Ui  viait  evenr  spot  where 
tho  church  exhibited  a  miracle,  or  exacted  a  tribute  of 
adoration.  .Dauphiny  could  boast  of  her  aeven  won- 
dera,  which  had  long  been  sanctified  in  the  imagination 
of  the  people.ll  But  the  beautiea  of  nature,  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  had  also  their  influence  in  raising  his 
thoughts  to  the  Creator. 

Toe  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alpa — the  pinnacles 
covered  with  eternal  snow — the  enormous  rocks, 
sometimes  rearing  their  pointed  summits  to  the  skr — 
sometimes  stretching  their  naked  ridges  on-and-on 
above  the  level  clouds,  and  presenting  uie  appearance 
of  an  ialand  auauended  in  the  air — 3\  these  wondeie 
of  creation,, which,  even  then,  were  dilating  the  aoul  of 
Ulric  Zwiiigle,  in  tho  Tockenburg,  spoke  with  equal 

*  Du  vray  usage  da  la  oNiz,  par  OoiUansM  FareL.  p.  9 


t  Ibid.  p.  337. 


t  n>id.  pw  3sa. 


^  Da  Tray  usage  de  la  cmix,  par  Ouillaume  Farel,  p.  9M. 
Some  phrases  of  this  narratlVe  have  been  a  llctlo  softened. 
uThe  boiliag  spring,  the  nittfrn  irf  flMsnnsre.  thn  msnanr 
r  Briancoa,  Ike. 


•      CHEVALIER  BAYABD-IXHnB  XH.— THE  TWO  YAI/Xa 


at 


ViR 


16  tlw  heiTt  on^iHiam  Ttn^  ■moBg  the  monii- 
of  Dayphiny.  He^lKinted  for  ]\h — for  knowledge, 
i^ht  ;#iG  aspired  to  be  eomething  greet :  he  aaked 


ion  to  Btudf . 


'    .«  ^  JP^  *"  unwelcome,  earpriae  toVia  father,  who 

woufllft  that  a  yoanc  noble  ahoald  know  nothing  bo- 

'      'j|on<Q»i8  roaery  and  his  sword.    The  nniveml  theme 

.    ^  cowrersation  at  that, time,  wa^the  proweae  of  a 

f     4^  y^'^i^S  (oenti3il(ian  of  WnUam*a,  a  native  of  Dauphiny, 

nilike*&maelfi|iame{I  Do  Terrail,  but  better  known  by 

1 ,  #10.  name^f  Qayara,  who  had  recently  performed  aa- 

.  tmiahing  feaU  of«Taloiir  in  the  battle  of  Tar,  on  Jhe 

'  ^  oth^  aide  of.  ||^'Alpe.    "  Soch  sons  aa  he,"  it  waa 

•     Vtiinrently  Amaned,  "  are  like  arrowa  in  the  hand  of  a 

*    vighty  man.     Bleaaed  ia  the  man  who  baa  hia  quiver 

I         ,y^n  of  tbem4*'    Accordingly,  Parera  father  reaisted 

'    '       *#>  wish  to  become  a  acbolar.    But  the  TOuth*a  reaolo- 

i  A|wasnottobe8halvn.    God  designed  him  for  nobler 

I  ,  #mqaesta  ||ian  any  that  are  to  be  achftved  by  such  as 

.   ^     Bayard.     Il»%ged  his  request  with  repeated  importu- 

«     e  ^i|Uiiiifd  the  bid  gentleman  at  length  gave  way.^ 

e     sB^  immediately  applied  himaelf  to  study,  with 

^  surpffing  ardour^/ The  masters  whom  he  found  in 

I      .        ^uj^y  were  oikttle  serv^e  to  him ;  and  he  had  to 

contSpk^ith  all  the  disadvantages  of  imperfect  me- 

ihods^f  tuAbiAid  incap&ble  teachers. f    But  difficult 

\      ^^     -^ti^bRiulated,  instefd  of  discoufaging  him ;  and  be 

I  0  eoon^ormoAted  these  impedimenu.     His  brothers 

.     followed  Mb  exsmple.     Diniel  subsequently  entered 

te^carter  of,(^liticS|  and  Waa  employed  on  some 

no^ti^ofts  concerning  religion.!    Walter 

titi  )|te  the  confidence  of  the  count  of  Furst^ 

^  ^  j^Bwr  e{g%rt n  ^be  pursuit  of  knowledge,  having 
^]pi||4alL(h|^a8  |o  be  learned  in  his  native  province, 
V  t^j^ed^n  ey^s  i^eewbere.    The  fame  of  the  universi* 


^vprld. 


Uf^ 


''\fid  ldng^*Tesounded  through  th^hrist 
^waslKBtious  lo  see  "this  mother  of 


hristian 
all 


^Qfeoiences,  thJMtru#  luminary  of  the  church  which 
eli^s     ••  


.  lueiprkneis  eeltj 
.    thf  faitb,  Himmec^bv 
'491^^  lie  obtnmli  permission  from  hia  parenta, 


^irn^new  eeltpus — ^this  pure  and  poliahed  minor  of 
thf'faiib,^imme^by  no  cloifd,  sullied  by  no  fool 


•a»i  setfVut  for  the'cspital  of  Prance. 
■  ill.f^e  course  of  %e  year  1510,  or  ahortly  after  the 
''cloae  oMiat  year,  the^^ounir  Dauphioese  arrived  in 
Ptois.  His  nattre  province  bad  sent  hinr  forth  a  de- 
Toted  adherent  of  the  papacy — ^the  capital  was  to  con- 
vert him  into  something  far  different.  In  Pranoe  the 
Reformation  was  not  destined,  as  in  Germany,  to  take 
its  rise  in  a  petty  city.  By  whatever  movement  the 
population  of  the  former  country  may  at  any  time  be 
agitated,  the  impulse  ia  alwaya  to  be  traced  to  the 
metropolis,  A  concurrence  of  providential  circum- 
«tances  bad  made  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eizteenth  century,  the  focus  from  which  a  apark  of 
Tivtfying  fire  might  eaaily  be  emitted.  The  atranger 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  who  had  just  found 
hie  way  to  the  great  city,  an  obacure  and  il^inatructed 
youth,  was  to  receive  that  apark  into  his  bosom,  and 
to  share  it  with  many  around  him. 

Louis  XII.,  the  father  of  his  people,  hsd  just  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  the  representativea  of  the  Praneh 
cleigy  at  Tours.  This  prince  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  times  of  the  Reformstion,  so  that  if  that 
great  revolution  had  taken  place  during  hia  reign,  all 

' '  *  Cnn  a  parentlbiis  vis  impeCrsswm  ad  lltUmis  concMsnm. 
OTsrel  Natali  Galeoto,  lfi!l7.  MS.  Letten  of  the  conoUve  of 
Neoohfttel.) 

t  A  preceptoribQs  waeipue  in  Latina  Ungaa  ineptiMimis 
institntai.  (rareUi  Epist ) 

t  Life  of  Farel,  MS.  at  Geneva.- 

4  Univenltalem  Parteienwm  matrem  ooiniam  scientiaram 
....  spoeulom  fidei  tennm  et  poUtom  .  .  .  (Prfaia  Apellat 
Vaivetsit,  an.  1890,  Balaas.  iv.  p.  806.) 


Pranee,  probably,  weald  have  beeeme  Proteatant, 
The  aaaembly  at  Toura  had  declared  that  the  king  bad 
a  right  to  mdce  war  againat  the  pope,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle.  These  de- 
cisions were  the  subject  of  general  converaation  in  the 
coUegea,  aa  well  aa  in  the  city,  and  at  the  court,  and 
they  conU  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  yonng  Parel. 

Tw»  children  of  royal  blood  were  then  growing  up 
in  the  coort  of  Looia.  The  one  was  a  young  prmce 
of  tall  atature,  and  a  atriking  caat  of  features,  who 
evinced  little  moderation  of  character,  and  yielded 
himaelf  unreflectingly  to  the  mastery  of  his  passioDa» 
so  that  the  king  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  That  oreat 
boy  will  apoil  all."*-  This  was  Francis  of  Angooleme, 
Duke  of  Yaloia,  the  king*a  cousin.  Boisy,  his  gover- 
ned, bad  taught  him,  however,  to  show  great  reepect 
lo  leltera. 

The  companion  of  Praneia  waa  his  sister  Margaret, 
who  was  two  yeara  older  than  himself.  '*  A  princess," 
save  Brantdme,  *'  of  vigoroua  understanding,  and  great 
tafenta,  both  natural  4nd  acquired.'*t  Accordingly, 
Louis  had  spared  no  pains  in  her  education,^nd  the 
moat  learned  men  in  the  kingdom  wore  'prepared  to 


acknowledge  Marjjaret  aa  their  patrouMa. 
ffroop  of  illustriodi  m 
lected  round  the  two  Valoia.    William  Budd,  who,  in 


Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustriow  men  waa  col- 


his  youth,  had  given  himself  up  to  self-indulgence  of 
every  kind,  and  especially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
chaae — living  among  his  hawka,-and  horses,  and  hounds; 
and  who,  at  the  ase  of  twenty-three,  had  auddenly  al- 
tered his  course  of  life,  sold  off  his  equipage,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  study  with  all  the  eagdrneaa  he  bad 
formerly  diaplayed  when  cheering  on  his  pack  to  follow 
the  acent  through  field  and  foreat  :t — Cop,  the  phyat- 
cian  : — Francia  Vauble,  whose  proficiency  in  Hebrew 
leamingwaa admired  by  the  Jewish  doctora themaelvee: 
Jamea  Tuaan,  the  celebrated  Helleniat : — iheae,  and 
other  men  of  lettera  beaide — eneonrsged  by  Stepbea 
Poacher,  the  biahop  of  Psris,  I^ouis  Rozd,  the  **  Lieu- 
tenant-Civil,*' and  Francis  do  Luynes,  and  already  pio- 
tected  by  the  two  young  Valoia,  maintained  their  groand 
against  the  violent  attache  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  re- 

Srded  the  atudy  of  Greek  and  Hebrow  o  the  meet 
irfol  heresy.  At  Pane,  ae  in  Germany  and  Switier- 
land,  the  reatoration  of  religioua  truth  waa  preceded 
by  the  revival  of  lettera.  But  in  Prance,  the  hands 
that  prepared  the  i^teriala  wero  not  appomted  to  eon- 
stract  the  edifice. 

Among  all  the  doctora  who  then  adorned  the  Ftaoeh 
metropolia,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  was  a  man  of 
diminutive  staturei  of  mean  appearance,  and  humble 
birth  ;^  whose  wit,  erudition,  and  eloquence  had  an  in- 
deecribable  charm  for  all  who  approached  him.  The 
name  of  thia  doctor  waa  Lefevre ;  he  was  born  in  1466^ 
at  Euplea,  a  little  town  in  Picardy.  He  had  received 
only  an  indiflferent  edocation'^a  barbarous  one.  Theo- 
dora Beia  calla  it ;  but  hia  genius  had  aupplied  tha 
want  of  masters  ;  and  hia  piety,  his  learning,  and  tha 
nobility  of  hia  aoul,  ahoee  with  a  loatro  ao  much  tha 
brighter.  Ho  had  been  a  gfeat  traveller  : — it  would 
even  appeer  that  hie  deeire  to  acquire  knowledge  had  - 
led  him  into  Aaia  and  Africa. II  So  early  as  the  year 
1493,  liefevre,  being  then  a  doctor  of  theology,  occu- 
pied the  atation  of  a  profeeeor  in  the  Univemity  of  Pa- 
ris.     He  immediately  aaeumed  a  diatinguiahed  place 


^  iv.p,  1S7. 

Dames  Ulustrei,  p.  SSI. 


*Msierav»  vol. 
t  Brant.  Dames  Ulustrei,  p.  a 

t  His  wiis  and  sons  oams  to  Oeaeva  in  1540,  after  his  death. 

(Bexa  Iconas.) 


^  Homnnonli  unius  neque  genera  insignia. 
I  In  the  9d  chapter  of  hii  Commentary  on  the  Second  Bpi»> 
tie  to  the  Thefsalonlans  is  a  curious  story  regarding  Blecoa 

JDdO.  tai.pl.  lh«.,^)^,^»UU.I.th.«,totf.ta». 
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among  bit  coHatgnet,  and,  in  Uie  estimation  of  Eias- 
moa,  ranked  above  them  all.* 

Lefevre  toon  diacovered  that  he  bad  a  peculiar  task 
to  fnlfil.  Though  aiUcbed  to  tho  practices  of  the  Ro- 
miab  Church,  he  cooeeived  a  desire  to  reform  tho  bar- 
barous system  which  then  prevailed  in  the  University  ;t 
he  accordingly  began  to  teach  the  various  branches  of 
philoiHiphy  with  a  precision  biiherio  unknown.  He  !a- 
Doored  to  revive  the  study  of  langusges  and  clilaical 
antiquities.  He  wont  farther  than  this  ;  he  perceived 
that  when  a  mental  regeneration  is  aimed  at,  philoso- 
phy and  literature  are  insufficient  instruments.  Aban- 
doning, therefore,  the  scholssiic  theology,  which  for  ao 
many  ages  had  held  an  undisputed  sway  in  the  seata 
of  leammg,  he  applied  himself  to  che  Bible,  and  again 
introduced  the  studv  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  evan- 
gelical science.  l*hey  were  no  barren  reaearches  %> 
which  he  addicted  himself ;  he  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  his  candour,  his 
affability,  captivated  every  heart.  Esmeat  and  fervent 
in  the  pulpit — in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  pupils 
he  condescended  to  the  most  engaging  familiarity.— 
**  He  loves  me  exceedingly,**  was  the  language  of  61a- 
reanus,  one  of  the  number,  when  writing  to  hia  friond, 
Zwingle ;  "  he  ip  all  frankneaa  and  kindneaa — ^be  ainga, 
he  plays,  he  disputes,  and  then  laughs  with  me."t  Ac- 
cordingly, a  great  number  of  disciples,  from  every  coun- 
try, were  gathered  around  his  chair. 

This  msn,  learned  as  he  waa,  submitted  himself  all 
the  while,  with  childlike  aimplicity,  to  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church.  He  paaaed  as  much  time  in  the  churches 
aa  in  his  closet— so  that  a  aympathetic  onion  aeemed 
•atabliahod  beforehand  between  the  old  doctor  of  Pi- 
eaidy  and  the  young  atudent  of  Daophiny.  When 
two  naturae,  ao  congenial  as  these,  are  brought  within 
the  aame  aphere,  though  it  be  the  wide  and  agitated 
circle  of  a  capital  city,  their  reciprocal  attraction  muet 
at  lot  place  them  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  hia 
pioua  pilgrimagea,  young  Farel  aoon  obaerved  an  old 
man,  by  whose  devotion  be  waa  greatly  intoreated.  He 
remarked  how  be  fell  on  hia  koeea  before  the  images, 
how  long  he  remained  in  that  poatore,  how  fervently 
he  aeemed  to  pray,  and  how  devoutly  he  repeated  hia 
Jhoura.  "  Never,**  says  Farel,  «*  had  I  heard  a  chanter 
chant  the  maaa  more  reverently.**^  Thia  waa  Lefevre. 
Farel  immediately  felt  a  strong  desire  to  become  ae- 
quainted  with  him :— and  great,  indeed,  was  his  joy 
when  the  venerable  man  met  hia  aM^Dachea  with  kind- 
neaa. He  had  now  found  what  be  had  cnme  to  the 
capital  to  seek.  Henceforth,  his  chief  delight  waa  to 
converae  with  the  doctor  of  Etaplea,  to  liaton  to  hia 
instructions,  to  practise  hia  admirable  precepta,  and  to 
kneel  with  htm  in  pioua  adoration  at  the  aame  abrine. 
Often  were  the  aged  Lefovre  and  hia  youthful  diaciple 
aedn  assisting  each  other  to  adorn  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  with  flowera^— while  far  removed  from  Paria, 
far  removed  from  the  throng  of  the  collegiate  hall,  they 
murmured  in  concert  their  eameat  prayera  to  the  bleaa- 
ed  Mary.'*H     - 

The  attachment  of  Farel  to  Lefevre  waa  generally 
noticed,  and  the  respect  inspired  by  the  old  doctor  was 
leliected  on  hia  pupil.  Thia  illuatriooa  connexion  was 
the  means  of  withdrawing  the  young  Daupbtneae  from 
hia  obacority.    He  aoon  acquired  a  reputation  for  hia 


leal 


*  Fabra,  viro  quo  vix  in  mollis  mlUflms  reperias  vel  into' 
griorem  vel  hmnanioren,  isys  Erasmus.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  174.) 

f  Barbsriem  nobiUasim»  academl* ineomoentea 

estradl.     (Beza  Iconei.) 

t  Bnprs  modttm  me  smst  totus  faitsger  «t  esodidas,  ueeim 
entniat  Indlt,  ditpatst  rid«t  msoum-.    {Zw.  Epp.  p.  90.) 

3  £p*  ^Psnl  &  toni  seigneun.  peuplas  at  pasteurs. 

S  rlonirai  Jabebat  Marlanun  kMlam,  dumona  soli  nuimn. 

-  .     (jjj^^p^uj. 


,  SB.  isse.) 


J7^    •• 

WW  i  and  many  pio|^  peraona-of  Ine  weillU«r  OTiit 
introated  him  with  aoma  of  mod^r/to  be  appfied  tajbfti 
aupport  of  poor  atodento.*  ^  .  •        ^ 

Some  time  elanaed  before  Lefevre  and  hia  jjaaiile 
attained  to  a  cl«9  perception  qf  the  troth*  It  iJllfc 
ther  the  hope  of  a  rich  benefice,  nor  any  prapcii^  fo 
an  irregular  life,  that  boundfFarel  so  firmly  |o  theepso 
of  Popery:  a  spiriti^ie  his  wVLnot  to  be  infloeAeed 
*#    T 


wy^not 
The  p(^  in  hif  jj^fs^Ma  the 
visible  chief  of  the  Church — a  aort  of  divii^||^  aiwbaett 


by  motivea  ao  aordfj 


bis  hearing,  preaumed  do  aaj^*  a  wofd  against, 
urated  Pontiff,  he  gnashed  his  tdalh  liken  raging 
d,  if  he  pould,  would  have  ealle^ov^  thuote 


bidding,  aouls  were  rescued  from  |&rdij^n«  |f  any 
ooe^n  bis  hei  ' 
the  venerated  1 
wolf,  and, 

from  heaven  to  overwhelm  tho  guilty  wretch  in  rain 
and  ronfuaion.     "  I  believe,**  he  aaid,  **  19  «he  cros% 
in  pilgrimagea,  in  imagea,  in  voiWa,  in  relica.    What ' 
the  prieat  holds  in  his  hands,,  shuf  up  in  the  box,  antei 
himself,  and  giv4  to  bo  eaten  by  oihent    ^at  is  i^^ 
only  true  600—  and,  to  me,  there  is  noi^|pd  ^~~ ' 
in  besven  or  on  earth  !*'t  "  Satan,**  he  aafs  afts 


**  had  lodged  the  pope  and  Popery,  and  all  that  MjiT 
hioftaelf,  ao  deeply  in  my  heart,  thal^ren  in  the  pipft*e 
own  heart,  they  could  bavg  aunk  nopPiper.** 

And  thoa  it  waa,  that  while  Fare!  aeemed  to  fyf^ek-f^ 
ing  God,  hia  piety  decayed,  and  supeijgkii^  gaAaad 
strength  in  bis  soul.    lie  he's  himself^  fSvpiMr  j|^ 
guage,  described  his  condition  at  that  tia^t    **  tf^ 
aaya  he,  "  how  I  ahudder  at^yself  and  myiJBii^  ffsa 
f  think  on  it  all ;  and  hew  great  and^svi 
of  God  it  is,  that  man  ahooid  tve^  te* 
auch  an  abyss  !**  •  ^ 

The  deliverance  in  hia  own  caae  wsl 

little  and  little.     In  the  course  o|  hj^rtiili^ 

tention  had  at  firat  been  engaged  haf  wii|iH  "awflmiB      , 
but,  finding  no  food  for  hia  PW.>>^^K  kf^^P  ' 

aiM^qiuk^TChm 


£(^ben  afiynqafl 
ite^^ct^  oTtba 


himaelf  t^tudy  the  livea  of  th*  1^ 
had  led  him  to  theae  lesends,  addT^  qi\ 
more  miserably  infatuated  atill  ^  "* 
himaelf  to  several  of  the  celfbrate<F^^ct4|pi 
age ;  but  these,  instaad  of  impartinfftranqojjliftf^m* 
mind,  only  aggravAed  hia  wret^Aneas.  i£^  imM 
resolved  to  study  the  ancient  pMoaopbenL«|Dd  W 
tempted  to  learn  Chriattanity  from-^Matotle ;  ont*  Main 
hia  hopea  were  fruatrated.  Bdb)^,  imagea,  ^iKpf^  Aris- 
totle, the  Vli|pn,  and  the  aainta-«all  ^^re  UDafmilin^. 
Hia  eager  apirit  wandered  from  one  broken  cistern  of 
human  wiadom  to  anotber^and  turned  tfway  from  esck 
in  aocceaaioo,  nnieUered  of  the  thirat  that^eoosamsd 
it. 

At  laat,  remembering  that  the  pope  allowed  thm 
writings  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  called 
the  **  Holy  BihU,*'  Farel  betook  himaelf  to  the  perosel 
of  theae,  aa  Luther,  in  the  cloister  of  Eiforth  had  dons 
before  him ;  and  then,  to  his  dismay,||  he  found  that 
the  eziating  atate  of  thinga  waa  such  aa  could  in  no- 
way  be  reconciled  with  the  roje  of  Scriptnre.  He 
waa  now,  we  might  think,  on  the  very  point  of  cominff 
at  tho  truth,  when,  all  at  once,  the  dsrknosa  rolled  beck 
upon  him  with  redoubled  weight,  and  the  deptha  closed 
over  htm  affain.  *'  Satan,***  aaya  he,  **  started  up  in 
haato,  that  he  might  not  loae  his  possessicii,  and 
wrought  in  me  aa  he  was  wont.*'f  A  teirible  siniggie 
between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  the  church 
now  ensued  in  his  heart.  If  he  fell  in  with  any  paesege 
of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Roi|iieh  , 

*  Manuicript  at  Oenevs. 

}  Ep.  da  Farel--&  tons  leignewv,  paaplai  et  pasCeurs. 

i  Quo  plus  pergere  at  promoyare  adnitahar,  ao  asBpliua  r^. 
trocedabani.    (Far.  Oalaoto,  M8.  Letten  at  Naochatd.) 

^  Qve  da  Sanctis  ooDiaripta  offiBudabam,  venun  ax  stnlto  !»• 
tsanm  ftiotekiaBt.  (Ibid.) 

gFarelatotissslgnaari.  (  ^  r\r\^tl^ 

"  Digitized  by  VjOOyrC^ 


^^klUUterOF^  LIGHT— LEFEYRE  TURNS  TO  ST.  PAUL-LEFEVRE  ON  WORKS.    3U 


Sraefa,  he  cMidowil  h»  eyes  in  pbrplesity,  not  daring 
to  crediL^^bat  he  riad.*  "AhT*  be  would  say, 
<hri^kii)g  away  from  the  Bible,  **  I  do  not  well  under- 
staBd^tlteae  thioga ;  I  m^at  put  a  diffMpnt  construction 
on  UJ^M  passages  from*  that  which  tney  seem  to  me 
to  Itear.*  I,  must  hold  to*  the  interpretation  of  the 
'€l9i€h,  or  rather,  of  the  pope  !" 

One  d^y  ^len  he  ^jfa  reading^he  Bible,  a^doctor, 
who  chanc^ovu  come  m,  rebokod  him  sharply!  *' No 
0ty0i^*  "I^^A^^"  oft^ht  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  until 
Le-haa'studiecl  pdilosopby,  and  taken  his  degree  in 
.«r/«.*'  ^n'his  was  a  preparation  the  apoatles  hsd  n%ver 
**  xoquired  ^but^a'rel  believed  him.  **  I  was  the  most 
unhappy  of  men,"  lie  tells  us,  **for  I  thmed  away  my 
.    .'  ^ea  irom  t]^  light.**! 

.    The  young  Dauphinese  was  now  visited  with  t  fresh 

«     Baroxysm  of  Romish  fervor.     His  imagination  was 

'.Samed  by  the  les^ds  of  the  saints»    The  severities 

<>  ^  of  monasiW|iipcipTine  were  to  him  a  powerful  attrac- 

.     •  i.Vi0V%#Thm^was  a*cluster  of  gloomy  cells  in  a  wood 

%  ^^  distant  from  Paris,  occupied  by  an  establishment 

•f  <Xlrtha8ians^yfther  he  often  repaired  as  an  humble 

visitor,  and  to^Hyit  in  the  austerities  of  the  monks. 

^  l^^l^  busiec^By  and  ni2hl,'*  he  says,  **  in  serving 

1^  devil  jfreBfthe  fashion  of  the  pope — that  man  of 

^L  ^  linmj  pan|^eon*ia.my  heart,  and  so  many  in- 

*  nKessors,  ^  many  saviours,  so  many  gods,  that  I 

Biglit  w^  have  paaed  foj^a  Popish  register.'* 

9*he  darkness  £Ould  never  ^ow  thicker — but  now 

I  'HB*'^  ^  ^^^^  *  ^'^  ^^  voice  of  Le- 

^i^  tne  signal  of  its  sppearance.    The 

pies,  had  already  caught  some  gleams  of 

pnvioftion  assured  him  that  the  church 

p^he  state  in  which  she  then  was ; 

nray  homeward,  aller  chanting  the 

^^^dgintion  to  an  image,  the  old  man 

prp'i^o  y^, youthful  disciple,  and  My  in  a  so- 

ne'  as  ||^  ^iped  him  by  the  hand  :  "  My  dear 

ifXIqf]  wiU  change  the  face  of  the  world — and 

you  willeee  it9>t^]^rel  diJi  not  properly  conceive 

Bis  qpelning.  ^BuyLefevre  did  not  slop  at  these  mys- 

teriou«»ifords;  jftm    the    great  change  which  was 

^ht*|n  his  jniad^bout  wis  time  wss  appointed  to 


lesii 


pro40c0  i  similsr  cha|ge  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 

'  Tliftold  do0>r  hfounderuken  a  task  of  immense 
labour;  he  was  carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the 
•a^ts  and  martyrs,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  in 
.  .which  their  names  are  inserted  in  the  calendar.  Two 
months  had  already  been  printed,  when  one  of  those 
nys  of  light  that  come  from  on  high,  flashed  on  a  sud- 
den into  his  soul.  .He  could  no  longer  overcome  the 
disgust  which  superstitions  so  puerile  must  ever  excite 
in  a  Christian  heart.  The  grandeur  of  the  word  of 
€iod  made  him  perceive  the  wretched  folly  of  such 
iaUes.  They  now  appeared  to  him  but  as  '*  brimstone, 
fit  only  to  kindle  the  Gro  of  idolatrv.*'§  He  abandoned 
bis  work,  and,  casting  aaide  all  these  legends,  turned 
■affcctioostely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  thst  moment, 
when  Lefevre,  forsaking  the  marvellous  histories  of 
the  saints,  laid  his  haid  on  the  word  of  God,  a  new 
«ra  opened  in  Franco — and  the  Reformation  com- 
menced ita  course. 

Weaned,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  fictions  of  the 
Breviary,  Lefevre  began  to  study  the  Epistles  of  St: 
Paul :  the  light  grew  rapidly  in  his  heart,  and  he  soon 
communicated  to  his  disciples  that  knowledge  of  the 

*  Oeolos  demittens,  viaifl  non  credeban.  (Fatal  Natall  Oa^ 
Isote.) 

t  OcqIob  a  luce  averteham. 

t  ▲  tons  Mirneuri.— See  also  his  letter  to  Pellican.  Ants 
aoinoa  plna  mtnai  qnadraginta,  me  manu  apprehenram  ita 
aOloqneoatur— '*  Ooillelaae,  oportet  orbem  immntari  ct  tu  vft* 


§AtBQisaigunii,peDplissetpastean. 


truth,  which  we  find  in  his  commentariea.*  Thow 
were  atrange  doctrinca  for  the  acbools  and  for  the 
world  around  him,  which  were  then  first  heard  in  P^ria, 
and  disseminated  by  printing  preases  through  all  Chrie- 
tendom.  We  may  imsgine  that  the  young  students 
who  listened  were  arouaed,  impressed,  and  changed  ; 
and  that  in  this  wsy  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day  had 
dawned  upon  France  prior  to  the  year  1518. 

TK  great  truth  of  justification  by  fsith,  which  at 
once  overturns  the  subtiitios  of  the  schools  and  the 
popish  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  worka,  was  boldlv 
proclaimed  in  the  very  bosom  of  Sorbonne  iuelf.  **U 
is  Qod  alone,"  said  the  teacher,  (and  it  might  have 
seemed  as  if  the  very  roofs  of  the  univorsiiy  would 
cry  out  against  such  new  sounds,)  **  It  is  God  alone, 
^o  by  his  grace  justifies  unto  eternal  life  A  There  is 
a  righteousness  of  our  own  works,  and  a  rtghteousneae 
which  is  of  grace — the  one  a  thing  of  man*s  invention, 
the  other  coming  from  God — the  one  earthly  and  paae- 
ing  away,  the  other  divine  and  everlaatlng-^the  one 
the  shadow  and  scmblsnce,  the  other  the  light  and  the 
truth — the  one  discovering  sin  and  bringing  the  fear  of 
death — the  other  revealing  grace  for  the  attainment  of 
life!"t 

"  What  will  you  then  aay  T**  enquired  the  heareia, 
to  whom  such  sounds  appesred  to  contradict  the 
teaching  of  four  centuries,  **  will  you  ssy  that  any  one 
man  was  ever  justi6ed  without  works  V* — **  One,  do 
you  ask  V^  returned  I^efevte,  '*  why  they  are  innumer- 
able. How  many  shameful  sinners  have  eagerly  asked 
to  be  baptized,  having  nothing  but  faith  in  Christ  alone, 
and  who,  if  they  died  the  moment  after,  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  bleased  without  works.*' — "  If,  then,  we 
sre  not  justified  by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  ahoold 
do  them,**  replied  some.  To  this  the  doctor  made 
answer,  and  possibly  the  other  reformers  might  not 
have  altogether  gone  with  him  in  his  reply  : — **  Quite 
the  contrary — it  is  not  in  vain.  If  I  hold  up  a  mirror 
to  the  sun,  it  receives  in  it  his  imsge :  the  more  I 
polish  and  clean  the  mirror,  the  briehter  doea  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  shine  in  it ;  bet  if  I  suffer  it  to  tar- 
nish and  dull,  the  solar  brilliancy  is  lost.  So  it  is  with 
justification  in  those  who  lesd  an  unholy  life.**  In  tlus 
passage,  Lefovire,  like  St.  Augustin,  in  several  parts 
of  his  writings,  does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  mark  the 
distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification. 
The  doctor  of  Etaples  oflen  reminds  us  of  him  of 
Hippone.  Those  who  lead  an  unholy  life  have  never 
received  justification — hence  such  cannot  lose  it.  But 
Lefevre,  perhaps,  intended  to  say  thst  the  Christian, 
when  he  falls  into  any  sin,  loses  the  ayurance  of  his 
salvation,  apd  not  his  salvation  itself.  $  To  this  way 
of  stating  it  there  would  be  nothing  to  object. 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  character  of  teaching  had 
penetrated  within  the  Univeraity  of  Paris.  The  doc- 
trine of  Faith  which,  In  the  firat  agef^  had  been  preach- 
ed in  Gaol,  by  Potinus  and  Ireneus,  was  again  heard* 

«  The  fint  editioD  of  his  OommentarT  on  the  Epistles  of  8t 
Paul  bears  the  date,  If  I  aaittake  not,  of  I&I3.  There  is  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Boyal  Llhranr  al  Paris.  The  aecond  edJUon  is  that 
to  which  my  citations  rdte*.  Ths  learned  SioBon,  ip  his  «l>- 
servations  on  the  New  Testament  tays,  "Janet  Lefevre 
must  be  ranked  among  the  most  able  commentaton  of  hJs 
age." 

t  Solos  enim'Deas  est  qui  hsnojostilism  per  fldsn  trslit, 
qni  sola  gratia  ad  vltan  JusUAoat  »t«niam.  (Fahri  Connaa. 
in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  70.) 

X  Ilia  umbratlle  TsstJciam  atqve  siSBem,  hae  Inx  st  verb 
tas  eat.    (Fabrl  Ck)mm.  in  Epp.  Paali.  p.  70.) 

S  The  believer  may  well  Dleas  Ood  for  thia  trath,  namely, 
that  he  may  loae  the  (<  Mnltaai/')  assurance  of  his  salTation, 

withoQt  hbialTat'      ' '  *     "**       *     ' 

and  it  ia  believed  < 

greater  part  of  her 

unto  the  haren  where  she  would  be.    b  Cliriit  in  the  resaelt 

—is  that  which  eoncems  vs.-  IV. 


f  lOM  tne  ('  Mfmacw'i  aHurence  oi  n»  sajTStion, 
s  ialTstion  being  endangered.  The  cloud  may, 
(Heved  often  has,  lavolTed  the  y^mmi  during  the 
t  of  her  coarse,  which  is  not  the  less  aJvancIng 
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llMiicerorwird,  there  were  two  different  partiee,  and 
two  different  peoplei  in  thai  celebrated  achool.  The 
inatructiona  given  by  Lefevre — the  zeal  of  his  diaciplea, 
Ibimed  a  atnking  contraet  to  the  dry  teaching  ol  the 
majority  of  ita  cfoctors,  and  the  frivolooa  coovenation 
of  the  generality  of  the  etudenta.  In  the  collegea, 
more  time  waa  loat  in  committing  to  memory  different 
puta  in  comedieai  maaqueruding,  and  mooAbank 
nrcea,  than  waa  given  to  the  atudy  of  God's  word.  In 
•Qch  farcea  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  higher  claaaea,  the  nobility,  and  even 
royally  itaelf,  waa  forgotten.  At  the  very  time  we 
aie  writing  of,  the  Parliament  intervened,  and  sum- 
moning before  them  the  principala  of  aeveral  of  the  col- 
leges, prohibited  those  indulgent  tutors  from  auffertng 
SQch  comediea  to  be  acted  in  their  houses.*  * 

But  a  mightier  intervention  than  the  mandatea  of 
Parliament  came  to  the  correction  of  these  disorders 
in  the  University  ;  Christ  waa  preached  among  iu 
inmates.  Great  waa  the  commotion  on  ita  benches  ; 
«nd  the  minds  of  the  students  were  almost  as  generally 
occupied  with  diacussions  of  the  doctnnea  of  the  Goa- 
pel,  aa  in  scholastic  subtilties  or  theatrical  exhibitiona. 
Some  of  thoae  whose  lives  were  leaat  able  to  bear  the 
light,  were  yet  heard  taking  the  part  of  works,  and  feel- 
ing instinctively  that  the  doctrine  of  Faith  condemned 
the  licentiouaneas  of  their  lives — they  maintained  that 
St  Jamea,  in  hia  epistle,  was  at  ▼sriance  with  the  writ- 
inga  of  St.  Paul.  Lefevre,  resolving  to  stand  by  and 
protect  the  treaaure  he  had  found,  showed  how  the  two 
•poatles  agreed :  *'  Does  nut  St.  Jamea  aay,**  asked  he, 
"  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
Mbooem  and  who  will  conteat  that  juatification  ia  the 
perfect  gift,  the  excellent  grace  1  ...  If  we  see  a  man 
moTing,  the  breathing  we  aee  in  him  ia  to  us  the  sign 
of  life.  Thus  works  are  necessary,  but  only  as  signs 
of  that  living  faith  which  is  accompanied  by  juatifica- 
tion. t  Is  it  the  eye-sflve  or  lotion  which  gives  light 
to  the  eye  1  No  ;  it  ia  the  light  of  the  aun.  Just  so, 
our  works  are  bat  as  eye-salves  and  lotions ;  the  beam 
that  the  aun  aends  forth  fitom  above  is  jostfication  it- 
self."t 

Farel  hong  upon  these  sounds  with  intense  interest. 
Instantly  thia  word  of  a  Salvation  by  Grace  had  upon 
hia  aoul  an  unapeakoble  power  of  attraction.  Every 
objection  fell— every  (difficulty  vanished.  Scarcely 
haid  Lefevre  brought  forward  this  doctrine,  when  Farel 
embraced  it  with  all  his  heart  and  mind.  He  had 
known  enough  of  labour  and  conflict  to  be  convinced 
that  he  had  no  power  to  save  himself;  therefore,  when 
he  saw  in  GAd*a  word  that  God  aaves  prbclt,  he  be- 
lieved God.  '**  Lefevre,*'  exclaimed  he,  **  extricated  me 
from  the  deloaive  thought  of  human  deservings,  and 
taught  me  how  that  all  is  of  Grace— which  I  believed 
as  soon  aa  it  waa  spoken.''^  Thus  was  ^ined  to  the 
,  faith  by  a  conversion  as  prompt  and  decisive  as  that 
*  of  St.  Paul  himaelf,  that  Farel  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  Theodore  Bexa,  undismayed  by  threatening,  despis- 
ing the  shame  and  enduring  his  cross,  won  lor  Christ 
— Montbelliard,  Nenfchatel,  Lanaamie,  Aigle,  and  at 
last  Geneva  itaelf.  II 

Meanwhile  Ijofevre,  followmg  up  hia  teaching,  and 
taking  delight  in  employing  contrasts  and  paraooxes, 
•mbodying  weighty  truths,  extolled  the  sublime  mys- 
teries of  redemption.  '*  Oh  !**  ho  exclaimed, "  the  un- 
apeakable  greatnoas  of  that  exchange— the  ainless  One 

•  Cretier  Hist  del  Unlveisite,  T.  p.  M. 

t  Opera  ligna  ▼!▼•  fidei.  quam  Josuflcatio  iequitur.  (Fa* 
bri  Coinm.  In  Epp.  Panli,  p.  73.) 

1 8«d  radios  desuper  a  sole  ribratus,  jostifioatio  est  (IbU. 
p.7S.) 

k  Farel.    A  tons  seigiiean. 

f  NdIUs  difflcultatlbut  fractus.niillis  minis,  oonvitiis.ver- 
esribiudsiiiqaeiBfllotisterTitQs.     (Bet»  Iconss.) 


ia  condemned,  and  he 
Bleesing  beara  the  curae,  and 


d  the  cursed  i 


I  bfoo^' 


into  blessing-^he  Life  dies,  snd  the  dead 

Glory  is  whelAd  in  darknesa,  and  heXrho 

thing  but  oonfuaton  of  face  ia  clothed  with  glt^«r*-«y. 

The  piooa  teacher  going  ^et  deeper  into  hia  theaKB^rajT 

cogniaed  that  all  g^lvation  emanates  from  the  Jkfi 


itii  ^ 

I- 


the^l^i 
Ol^P  mei 
of  IK  pngilsf^  how 

th  the^ry%flKi, 
r  flesh  iannot  ae^ 


reignty  of  God*s  love :  **  Th«y  who  a#  sav«|^"-s^ 
be,  *'are  aaved  by  the  electing  grags  aaAirill  of  p(^ 
not  by  their  own  will.      Oitr  electioni  oil^  wiR,'mS 
working,  is  all  in  vain  ;  the  alone  eleetioD  U  Gbd  i^ 
all  powerful  I     When  we  are  convert^,  it  v  m*oi»  , 
conversion  which  makea  us  the  elect  of  Ged,  but  it  li 
the  grace,  will,  and  election  of  God,  which  works  i 
conv^ion.**t  ,  • 

But  Lefevre  did  not  stop  short  in  doctrines ;  if 
gave  to  God  thg  glory — he  torved  to  man  for**\ 
obedience,"  and  uiged  the  obligjuions  Bqwmgnom  \ 
exceeding  privileges  of  the  Chri&ian.    ^pr«cho^ut  a 
member  of  Christ's  church,*'  said  be^"  Ifaoo  artCfl^ 
her  of  his  body  ;  if  thou  art  of  his  body,  thsk  ih0i  an 
full  of  the  Divine  nature,  for  the  1|^eA  o(  the  God- 
bead  dwelleth  in  him  bodily.*    0*1^0  ^^  ^°^  ^^ 
enter  into  the  understanding  of  Wa^pn^ilsf^how 
purely,  chastely,  and  holily  .would  th     ' 
contemptible,  when  compared  ^h 
them— that  glory  which  the  eye  of  fl< 
would  they  deem  all  the  ^ery  of  this  wori^**^ 

Lefevre  felt  that  the  office  pf  a  teacher  jvbaa^ 
thing's  was  a  high  diatinction  :  he  '4^| 
fice  with  unvarying  fidelity.     The  disi 
the  ^0,  and  more  especially  of  the  cleigy.i 
indignation,  and  waa  the  theih^oMiany  ' 
buke :  "  What  a  reproach,"  said  h%  "  %  h 
asking  persons  to  drink  with  hiip,  gMQl^^/j 
the  dice,  and  spending  his  wh^  tim^in  hi  _ 

sporting,  hunting,  hallooing  in  the  chase  of  wi^be|Lat% 
and  sometimes  with  his  feet  in  housk  of«  ill^oA.^ 
.  .  .  O  men,  worthy  of  a  mom  ^jg^  retrilmtiDn  Itda. 
Sardanapalus  himself!"      -.       ^      -  • 

^  Such  was  the  preaching  oT  Lefike*  ^"^^  lisftned, 
trembling  with  emotion — received  m  into  hisfb^l,  anA 
went  forward  in  that  new  pjllP^ow  saddenly  made 
plain  before  him.  Nevertheltss,  there' wai  oni  aiti* 
cle  of  his  former  creed  which  he  coum  not  a/yef  en- 
tirely relinquish ;  it  was  the  invocation  of  the  saints. 
The  noblest  minds  have  often  these  lingering  reolhins 
of  darkness  after  the  light  has  broken  m  upon  thenar. 
Farel  heard  with  astonishment  the  teacher  declare  that* 
Christ  alone  should  be  invoked.  "  Our  religion,**  said 
Lefevre,  "  has  only  one  foundstion,  one  object,  one 
bead,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  ever !  he  hath  troddoD 
the  winepress  alono.  Let  os  not  then  tako  the  name 
of  Psul,  of  A  polios,  or  of  Peter.  The  cross  of  Christ 
slonc  opens  heaven,  and  shuts  the  gate  of  hell."  Theso 
words  wakened  a  strufforle  in  the  soul  of  Farel.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  beheld  the  whole  army  of  saints  with 
the  Church^n  the  other,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  preach- 
er, One  moment  he  inclined  to  the  one  aide,  the  next 
to  the  other.  It  was  the  last  hold  of  ancient  error,  and 
his  final  struggle.  He  hesitated  ;  still  clinging  to  thoee 
venerated  names  before  which  Rome  bends  adoringly. 
At  last  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  from  above ;  the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes ;  Jesus  was  seen  by  him  ft» 
the  only  object  of  adoration.  **  Prom  that  moment,'* 
aaid  he,  **  the  Papacy  was  dethroned  from  my  mind. 

*  O  ineflabile  eomuercinm  . .  .  (Fabri  Conm.  145  veroow) 

t  Inafficax  est  ad  hoc  ipram  nostra  voluntai,  nostra  electSo  x. 
Dsj  autem  eloctio  nffioarissima  et  potentissima,  Ike.   (IbtcL  pw     - 
89.  y«no.) 

\  8i  do  corpore  Ckristl,  diviaitate  rqilstos  ss.     (FUbrt 
Comm.  p.  170.  -veno.) 

^  Et  TirfpinoulAi  gnmio  te 

(IUd.p.90e.} 


jm  VK)  R£FUTEr>-HAPPy  CHANGE  IN  FAREL-PIERRE  OUTETAN. 


*  I  ^gin  to  abhor  it  tu  jetUith,  and  tbe  boly  word  of 
Ood  hoJd  the  supreme  place  in  my  heart,'** 

* .  Bvebts  in  the  great  world  accelerated  the  advance 
of  Farel  and  his  Triends.    Thomas  Db  Vio,  who  was 

'  aahsequently  opposed  at  Aogsburg  against  Loiher, 

'    having  contended  in  a  printed  work  that  the  Pope  was 

absolute  monarch  of  the  Church,  Louis  XII.  called  the 

attention  of  the  Universitr  of  Pixis  to  the  work  in  Fe- 

bn^^,  1512.    Jamea  Allman,  one  of  the  youngest  of 

ItsTioctovB,  a  man  of  rare  genins  and  unwearied  appli- 

,  <i«;ation,  tpad»at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  faculty  of 

theologfl  &  refutation  of  the  Gardinars  arguments, 

which  diewforth  the  plaudits  of  tbe  assembly,  t 

What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  discussions 

*■  A  the  young  disciples  of  Lefevre  ?  Could  they  hesi- 
tate whep  tbe  university  itself  manifested  an  impa- 
tience of  the  Papal  yoke  1  If  the  main  body  were  in 
motioD;  should  not  they  be  skirmisbing^atthe  advanced 

OTCI 


pQ||^1     !*  It'  was 


t*  If  was  Mceseary/'  said  Farel,  «*  that  the 
.  I  authority  sho^d  be  very  gradually  expelled  from 
mjOi^in^  for  the^rst  shock  did  not  bring  it  down.''$ 
He  eontemplst^d  the  abyas  of  superstitions  in  which 
He  had  been  plowed  ;  standing  on  its  brink,  be  again 
survvyed  its  gloomy  depths,  and  drew  back  with  a  feel 


,  nutof  ^err«  :«-Ob !"  ejaculated  he,  **  what  horror  do 
"^I 91  for  mvseif  and  my  sins  when  I  think  of  the  past.^ 
Lord,"  he  A'tinned,  **  would  that  my  soul  served  Thee 


vlitb  living  faith  after  the  example  of  thy  faithful  sers* 
-  vttts !  Would  thst  I  had  sought  after  and  honoured' 
'Vheo  m  I  have  yielded  my  heart  to  th^  mass,  and-aerv- 
ed  that,  mi^c  wafer, — giving  all  honour  to  that !" 
fsUeYing  ^jrer  his  past  life,  he  with  tears  repeated 
thdse'words  of  St.  Augustine,  "  I  have  come  too  late 
to  dM\nowledge  of  Thee  !  too  late  have  I  begun  to 
•    love  XKe^r' 

^Arel.had  C^und  Christ ;  and  safe  m  harbour  he  re- 
.  posed  iq  peace  after  the  storm.  II 

*■*  I^ow,*'  said  he,  **  everything  appears  to  me  to 

woor  a  different  aspect. T     Scripture  is  elucidated, 

I     prophecy  is  opened,  snd  the  epistles  carry  wonderful 

ligljl  into  my  soul.^V    ANoice  before  unknown— the 

voice  ofXIhrist,  my  shepherd  and  my  teacher,  speaks  to 

'me  .with  power."tt    So  great  was  the  change  in  him 

that  y  inatead  of  the  murderous  heart  of  a  ravening 

wolfe*,"  he  csiae  back,  as  be  himself  tells  us,  **  like  a 

centlo'and  harmless  lamb,  with  his  heart  entirely  with- 

mma'ftom  the  Pope  and  gifen  to  Jesus  Christ. *'tt 

0    *  Escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he  turned  toward  the 

%  Bible,H  and  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  acquire- 

mont  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  ji II    He  was  unremitting 

in  bis  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  esteeming  them 

more  and  more,  and  daily  receiving  more  light.     He 

continued  to  resort  to  the  churches  of  the  estsblished 

wophip— but  what  did  be  there  hearl — ^Responses 

aAd  chauntings  innumerable,  words  spoken  without 

understanding,  irir  Often,  when  standing  among  the 

ihroDff  that  gathered  round  an  image  or  an  altar,  ho 

woald  excluink,— **  Thou  alone  art  Qod  !    Thou  alone 

art  wise!    Thou  alone  art  good  !*t    Nothing  should 

*  FareL    A  tons  selgnenn. 

*  Crcvier  Hist,  de  lOTnivenite  de  Parii,  v.  p.  81. 
%  Fftnl.    A  toan  Mfgnean.  ^  Ibid. 
i  Animns  per  yaria  Jaotatui,  venun  nsetus  portus,  loll 

haesit.     (Fare  Oaleoto.) 

▼  Jam  reriim  nova  facies.    (Ibid.) 

*»*tNotior  scriptnrs,  apertiores  prophets,  lucidiorei  apostoU 

awd.> 

ft  Agalta  psatorii,  magistri  .et  praoeptoris  Chxisti  vox. 
(lbid.> 

' '  Farel.  A  toni  Beigneun. 

I«rao  sacra  utcausaminveniana.    (Farel  Oaleoto.) 
liUe  of  Farei.    MSS.  of  Oenevs  and  of  Choapard. 
r  Clomorefl  malti,  cantiones  innumera.    (f  nk  Qaleoto, 
M8S.  NeufchaielO 
*t  Vere  ta  aotos  Dans !    (Ibid.) 


be  taken  away— nothing  added  to  thy  holy  law — for 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord,  and  it  is  Thou  alono  who 
claimest  and  baa  a  right  to  our  obedience.*^   ' 

Thua  all  human  teachers  were  brought  down  from 
the  height  to  which  his  itnagination  had  raised  them, 
and  be  recognized  no  authority  but  God  and  his  word. 
The  doctors  of  Paris,  by  their  persecution  of  Lefevre, 
had  l»ng  since  lost  all  place  in  his  esteem  ;  but  ere 
long  Lefevre  himself,  his  well-beloved  guide  snd  coun- 
sellor, was  no  more  to  him  than  bis  fellow-man  :  ho 
loved  and  venerated  him  aa  long  aa  he  lived — but  God 
alone  waa  become  his  teacher, 

Of  all  the  Reformers,  Fsrel  and  Luther  sre  the  two 
best  known  to  us  in  their  early  spiritual  history,  and 
most  memorable  for  the  struggles  they  had  to  pass 
through.  Earnest  and  energetic,  men  of  conflict  and 
strife,  they  bore  tbe  brunt  of  many  an  onset  before 
they  were  permitted  to  be  at  peace.  Farel  is  the  pi- 
oneer of  the  Reformation  in  Switxerland  and  in  France. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  wood,  and  with  his  axe 
cleared  a  passage  through  a  forest  of  abuses.  Calvin 
followed,  as  Luther  was  followed  by  Melanctbon,  re- 
sembling him  in  his  office  of  theoloffiao  and  "  master- 
builder.*'  These  two  menc— who  Dear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  legislatora  of  antiquity,  the  one  in  ita 
graceful,  the  other  in  its  severer  style, — settle,  estab- 
lish, and  give  lawa  to  the  territory  won  bv  the  two 
former.  And  yet,  if  Farel  reminds  us  of  Luther,  we 
ipust  allow  that  it  is  only  in  one  aspect  of  the  latter 
that  we  are  reminded  of  "him.  Luther,  besides  his  su- 
perior genius,  bad,  in  all  that  concerned  the  Church,  a 
moderation  and  prudence,  an  acquaintance  with  past 
experience,  a  comprehensive  judgment,  and  even  a 
power  of  order,^  which  was  not  found  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  the  Reformer  of  Dauphiny. 

Fsrel  was  not  the  only  young  Frenchman  into  whose 
aoul  a  new  light  was,  st  this  time,  introduced.  The 
doctrines  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  far-famed 
doctor  of  Etaples  fermented  among  the  crowd  of  his 
hearers  *,  and  m  his  school  were  formed  and  trained  the 
bold  men  who  wer^  ordained  to  struggle,  even  to  tbe 
very  foot  of  the  scaffold.  They  listened,  compared, 
discussed,  snd  argued  with  characteristic  vivacity.  It 
ia  a  probable  conjecture,  that  we  may  number  among 
the  handful  of  scholara  who  then  espoused  the  Truth, 
young  Pierre  Olivetan,  bom  at  Noyon,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  afterwards  revised  Lefevre's 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  French,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  so  presented  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  aa  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  youth  of  his  fami- 
ly, also  a  native  of  Noyon,  who  becamelpie  most  dis- 
tinffuished  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.* 

Thus,  before  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  made 
no  impression  on  the  world,  but  was  taking  a  journey 
to  Rome  on  aome  business  touching  the  interest  of 
some  monks,  and  when  Zwingle  ha^not  even  begun 
to  apply  himself  in  earnest  to  Biblical  studies,  but  waa 
traversing  the  Alps,  in  company  with  the  confederated 
forces,  to  fight  under  the  Pope's  banner, — Paris  and 
France  heard  the  sound  of  those  life-giving  truths, 
whence  the  Reformation  wsa  destined  to  come  forth 
— and  there  were  found  soola  prepared  to  propagate 
those  sounds,  who  received  them  with  holy  affection. 
Accordingly,  Theodore  Bezs,  in  speaking  of  Lefevre 
of  Etaples,  observes,  thst  "  it  was  he  who  boldly  began 
the  revival  of  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  :'*f  andhe 
remarks,  that, "  as  in  ancient  times,  the  school  of  Iso- 
crates  had  the  reputation  of  furnishing  the  best  orators, 
so,  flbm  the  lecture- rooms  of  the  doctor  of  Euples, 

*  Biographie  UniTerselle,  Article  OUmtsn.  Hiatoirs  da 
(^Tiiiiasic,  par  Maimbotng,  A3. 

I    t  £t  pnrtoria  religionis  mstaurationem  ferlttflragreisaa.- 
ICBeswtcones.) 


FBKumnr  of  the  UBVOiAyLiioif — two  cslassks  op  couMTAimi     • 


wmt  forth  nuoy  of  ih*  boot  mon  of  thoago,  uid  of  tht 

Church."* 

The 'Reformation  wit  not,  therefore,  in  Fience,  an 
importjtion  from  strangers ;  it  took  its  birth  on  the 
French  territory.  lu  teed  germinated  in  Paria— iu 
earliest  shoots  were  struck  in  the  Universitj  iteolf, 
that  ranked  second  in  power  in  Romaniied  Christen- 
dom. God  depoaited  the  firat  principlee  of  the  work 
in  the  kindly  hearta  of  aome  inhabitants  of  Picardy  and 
Dauphiny,  before  it  had  begun  in  any  other  coantry  of 
the  globe.  The  Swiaa  Reformation,  was,  aa  we  have 
■oen,t  independent  of  that  of  Germany.  The  work 
•pmng  up  in  theee  different  countries  at  one  and  the 
oame  time;  without  communication  between  them,  as 
in  a  field  of  battle,  the  various  divisions  that  eompoee 
the  army  are  seen  in  motion  at  the  same  instant,  al- 
though the  order  to  advance  has  not  passed  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  all  have  heard  the  word  of  command 
proceeding  from  a  higher  authority.  The  time  had 
come — the  nations  were  ripe,  and  God  was  evoiy- 
where  begining  the  revival  of  Hia  Church. 

If  we  regarddatea,  we  muat  then  confess  that  neither 
to  SwitserUod  nor  to  Germany  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  been  first  in  the  work,  although,  hitherto,  only 
those  countries  have  contended  for  it.  That  honour 
belongs  to  France.  This  is  a  fact  that  we  are  the 
more  careful  to  esUbltsh,  because  it  has  poesiUy,  ontil 
now,  been  overlooked.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  Lefevre,  direetlv  or  indireotly,  on 
many  persons,  and  especially  on  Calvin— let  as  con- 
sider that  which  he  had  on  one  of  his  diseiples,  Farel, 
himself— -and  the  energy  of  action  which  that  aenrant 
of  God  from  that  hour  manifeated.  Can  we,  alUr  that, 
withhold  our  conviction  that  even  though  Zwinglo  and 
Luiher  ehould  never  have  been  born,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  movement  of  refnrmation  m  France  t  It 
18,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  how  Ux  it  might 
have  extended :  we  muat  even  acknowledge  that  the 
report  of  what  waa  paaaing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kbine  and  the  Jura,  afterward  accelerated  ,and  ani- 
mated the  progreas  of  the  reformera  of  France.  But 
it  waa  tbey  who  were  firat  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
that  trumpet  which  eounded  from  heaven  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  who  were  earlieat  in  the  field,  on 
foot,  and  under  arma. 

Nevertheless,  Luther  is  the  great  workman  of  the 
otxteenth  century,  and,  in  the  fullest  import  of  tho  term, 
t^firtt  reformer.  Lefevre  is  not  as  eompleu  as  Cal 
Tin,  Fare!,  or  Luther.  There  is  about  him  that  which 
reminds  ua  of  Wittemberg— of  Geneva--bat  a 


thing  beaidj^that  telle  ua  of  the  Sorboooe ;  he  ia  the 
foremost  Calholic  in  the  reformation  movomont,  and 
ihe  latest  of  the  reformers  in  the  Calholic  movement. 
To  the  laat,  he  continues  a  go-between— «  modiator — 
2M>t  well  unideratood  ;  remiiming  ua  that  theio  is  some 
connexion  between  the  old  things  and  the  now,  which 
night  seem  forever  sepsrsted  as  by  a  great  gulf.  Re- 
Dulaed  and  persecuted  by  Rome,  he  yet  holda  to  Rome, 
by  a  aletider  thread  which  he  is  unwilling  to  sever. 
Lefevre,  of  Euples,  has  a  place  to  himself  m  the  the- 
ology of  the  sixteenth  century :  he  is  the  connecting- 
link  Itetweeu  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  die  man 
in  whom  the  theology  of  the  middle  agea  passed  into 
the  theology  of  ihe  Reformation. 

Thus,  in  the  University,  the  truth  was  already  work- 
ing. But  the  Reformation  was  not  to  be  an  aflair  of 
college  life.  It  waa  to  eatabliah  ita  power  among  the 
greMt  onea  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  some  witnesses 
oven  St  the  kinff*a  court.  • 

The  young  Francis  of  AngouMme,  consin-german 


•  Ble  ex  8tu>  ulentla  aoditeiia 
ModJsriDt.  (Ibid.; 
'^I  YoL  ii.  p.  a«7. 
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and  aott-in-law  to  Loais  XIL,  ooeeesded  him  on  ihm 
throne.  His  manly  beauty  and  address,  his  courage, 
and  his  love  of  pleasure,  rendered  him  the  meet  ac- 
complished knight  of  his  time.  His  snbiiion,1iow- 
ever,  roee  hi^^her,  it  was  his  sim  to  be  a  great  and  even* 
a  gracioua  pnnce ;  provided  ouiy  that  all  ahonld  bend 
bMore  his  sovereign  authority.  Valour,  taaie  for  liter-  . 
ature  and  gallantry,  are  three  words  that  weO  express 
the  genius  of  Francis,  and  of  the  age  in  which  bo 
figured.  At  a  aomewhat  later  period,  Che  like  reftoi^s  - 
sppear  in  Henry  I V.,  and  Louie  XI V.  These  princ4l 
wanted  that  which  the  goepel  commnoic^ea;  and, 
although  there  baa  been  no  time  when  the  nation  did 
not  contain  in  it  tho  elemonUof  sanctity  aod  of  CIms- 
tian  elevation,  it  mav  bo  said  that  these  great  monanw 
of  modem  France  have,  in  a  mcesore,  sumped  upon 
that  people  the  impress  of  their  own  characters,  iif  it 
be  not  more  correct  to  aay  that  they  themselves  wecb 
the  faithful  expreeeion  of  the  Aaraetor  of  tbe^Mion 
over  which  they  presided.  If  the  evangelic  dflkne 
had  entered  Franco  under  the  ailbpices  ot^the  ^ost 
famed  of  the  Valoia  princes,  it  micht  have  lMoo||ht 
with  it  to  the  nation  that  which  Aance  has  not— « 
spiritual  tarn  of  mind,  a  Christian  purity,  and  aa  iotol- 
ligence  ia  heavenly  things,  which  would  have  bee^the 
completion  of  the  national  character  in  what  mos^orf- 
tributes  to  the  strength  and  greatness  oA  people. 

It  was  under  the  rule  of  Francis  I.  that  Europe^  as 
well  as  Franco,  passed  from  the  middle  sges  to  dbo 
range  of  modem  nistory.  It  was  then  that  that  aew. 
worid,  which  was  bursting  forth  on  all  aidCa,  when  tbmX 
prince  ascended  the  throne,  grew  and  nierrd  opon 


Two  diffarant  classes  of  men  exercioed    . 
an  influence  in  moulding  the  new  order  of  eoeiety. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  men  of  faiih,  w^  i|ere  also  * 
men  of  wisdom  and  moral  purity,  and  closs  tot^ym, 
the  writers  of  the  court— the  friends  of  this  worid  and 
its  profligacy— who,  by  their,  licentioos  principles,  con*  . 
triboted  to  the  depravation  of  morals  as  moeh  ae  tha 
former  served  to  reform  them. 

If,  in  the  days  of  Francia  the  First,  Europe  ha|f  not 
witnceeed  the  rise  of  the  Reformers,  but  had  i>een  gtv- 
ee  up  by  God's  righteous  judgment  to  the  oneontrel- 
led  influence  of  unbelieving  innovators,  her  foie  and 
that  of  Christianity  had  beeu  decided.  The  d«iger 
eeemed  grMt.  For  a  eonaiderable  time,  the  two  claae- 
es  of  combaunts,  the  opposers  of  the  Pope,  and  i|ioee 
who  oppoeed  the  Goepel,  wore  mixed  up  together  ^ 
and  as  both  claimed  Uhertv,  they  seemed  to  resort  tO| 
the  same  arms  againat  the  eame  etiemiee.  In  the 
cloud  of  d»et  raised  on  the  field,  an  eopractieed  eye 
could  not  dietinguish  between  them.  If  the  foniMr 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  latter, 
all  would  have  been  loot.  Thoee  who  assailed  tha 
hienrehy  passed  quickly  into  extremee  of  impiety, 
urging  on  the  people  to  a  frightful  catastrophe.  The 
Papacy  itaelf  contributed  to  brinfl  about  that  catastro- 
phe, accelerating  by  ita  ambition  and  diaordera  the 
extinction  of  any  truth  and  life  atill  left  in  the  Cbureb. 

But  God  called  forth  the  Reformation,— and  Chris- 
tianity waa  preaerved.  The  Reformera,  who  had  abouu 
ed  for  liberty,  were,  ere  long,  heard  calling  to  obedi* 
SAM.  The  very  men  who  had  caat  down  that  throiMi 
whence  the  Roman  Pontiff  iaaued  hia  oraclea,  proa- 
trated  themaelvea  before  the  *word  of  the  Lord.* 
Then  waa  aeen  a  clear  and  deSnite  aeparation,  end 
war  waa  declared  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  ae- 
sailanta.  The  one  party  had  deaired  liberty  that  them- 
aelvea might  be  free, — ^the  othera  had  claimed  it  for 
the  word  of  God.  The  Reformation  became  the 
moat  formidable  antagonist  of  that  incrednlty  to  which 
Rome  can  ahow  leniency.  Having  restored  liberty  to 
the  Church,  tho  Reformers  restor^  religion  to  t 
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ty;  tfid.thu  iMt  was,  of  ibo  two,  tho  gift  most 
needed.* 

^Sjf^  Ta(iou»  voUriee  of  iocredulty,  for  a  while, 
^PB'ler  reckon  among  their  number  Margaret  of  Va- 
loi«,dDuch^  of  Alencoti,  whom  Krancis  loved  with 
eapecial  *t^naerne««.  and,  as  Braniome  informs  us, 
«sed  to  call  his  '*  daTiing.'**  The  same  tastes  and  ge- 
neral information  distinguished  both  brother  and  sister. 
Of  fine  pers(«,  like  Francis,  Margaret  united  to  those 
eminent  qualities,  which  in  their  combination  consti- 
tutes remarkable  characters. tbotfe  gentler  virtues  which 
win  the  affection.  In  the  gay  world,  the  festive  enter- 
tainment, the  royal,  the  imperial  court,  she  shone  in 
ooeeiily  splendour,  charming  and  captivating  all  hearts. 
Aisstonateiy  fond  of  literature,  and  gifted  with  noordi- 
i»ry  genius,  it  was  her  dehght  to  shut  herself  in  her 
apartment,  and  there  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  re- 
flection, study,  and  meditation.  But  her  ruling  deaiio 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  When  ambaeea- 
does  from  foreign  countries  had  presented  themselves 
before  the  king,  they  were  accustomed  afterwarde  to 
•Bay  their  respecta  to  Margaret,  and  '*  they  were  great- 
ly pleased  with  ^r,**  observes  Brantome,  **and  re- 
turning to  their  homes  noised  abroad  the  fame  of  her  :'* 
and  he  adds,  that  **  the  king  would  often  band  over  to 
lier  mattera  of  importance,  leaving  them  for  her  to 
decide.**!    •  » 

This  celebrated  princess  was  through  life  diatin- 
^ished  by  her  strict  morals ;  but  whiist  many  who 
carry  austerity  on  their  lips,  indulge  laxity  in  con- 
duct, the  very  reverae  of  this  was  seen  in  Margaret. 
Blameless  in  conduet,  she  wae  not  altogether  irre- 
proachable ID  the  uee  of  her  pen.    Far  from  wonder- 
ing at  this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman, 
dissolute  as  was   Louisa  of  Savoy,  should   have  a 
daughter  ao  pure  as  Msrgaret.    Auending  the  court,  in 
its  progress  through  the  provinces,  she  employed  her- 
>  ^  self  in  describing  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  espe- 
-  cially  tboae  of  the  priests  and  monks.     **  On  these  oc- 
^  casions,"  says  Brantome,  **  I  often  used  to  bear  her 
^  mcount  stories  to  my  grandmother,  who  constsntly  ac- 
OMnpanied  her  in  her  litter,  as  daaiM  de  kanngur,  and 
liad  charge  of  her  writing  desk.*'|   According  to  some, 
we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  fieptameron ;  but  more 
lectpt  and  esteemed  critics  have  satisfied  themselves 
Ibat  Margaret  had  no  hand  in  forming  that  eoUeotion, 
in  some  parts  chargeable  with  worse  tlian  levity,  but 
^ihat  it  was  the  wort;  of  Desperiers,  her  gentleman  of 
Ihe  chamber.^ 

This  Margaret,  so  charming,  so  full  of  wit,  and  liv- 
ing in  so  polluted  an  atmosphere,  was  to  be  one  of  the 
first  won  over  by  the  religious  impulse  just  then  com- 
municated to  France.  But  how,  in  the  centre  of  so 
j>rofano  a  Court,  and  amid  the  sounds  of  its  licentious 
gossip,  was  the  Uuchose  of  Alencon  to  be  reached  by 
ibe  Reformation  1    Hor  soul,  led  to  look  to  heaven, 

*  Vie  dot  Damas  Ulnttros,  p.  S38,  Hays,  1740. 

f  Tbid.  p.  3S7. 

i  Vie  det  Dames  IllDStrei,  p.  S40. 

Vfhis  is  proved  bv  oa«  of  the  most  diitingelshsd  oritios  of 
'the  age,  M.  Ch.  Nodier,  in  tbo  Reveu  dts  Dtum  MondeM,  t.  zx. 
wherein  he  obsenres,  p.  8M— "  Deaperiera  it  in  reality  and 
•bnoflt  exdniiTely  author  of  the  Heptemeron.  I  Mnipfe  not 
to  say  1  have  no  doabt  of  this,  and  entirely  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  Bouistoan,  who,  solely  on  this  account,  omitted 
md  witheld  the  name,  of  the  Quesfi  of  Navarre."  If,  as  I 
think,  Marcarst  did  compose  some  tales,  doubtleis  the  most 
Jiarmlefs  of  those  in  the  Heptameron,  it  mast  have  been 


h-*diist  sfter  her  marriage  with  the  Dnke  of  Also- 
^(IfiOe.)  The  circnmgtances  motioned  by  Brantome,  p. 
840.  that  the  king's  mother,  and  Madame  de  Savoy,  "  being 
Tonng,**  wisHed  to  '*  imitate**  Margaret,  is  a  proof  or  this.  To 
this  msy  be  added  the  evidence  of  Oe  Thou,  who  taya,  *'  8i 
temperm  et  Javenilem  mtaten  in  qoa  soriptnai  eat  resploiss. 
Bon  prorauB  damnandam,  eerte  gravitate  tantm  heroiam  et 
.^xtresia  vita  aainns  dignnm.*'  (Thnanns.  t.  vi.  p.  117.) 
»  snd  De  Theft  sie  two  nnoMoctionahle  wttnssacis. 
Sb 


waa  conaeMut  of  wuite  that  the  Goapel  alone  cotdd 
meet.  Grace  can  act  in  every  place,  and  Chriatianttjr, 
^ which  even  before  an  apoetle  had  appeared  in  Rone^ 
had  aome  foUowera  among  the  household  of  Naroiseaey 
and  in  the  palace  of  Nero,^ — ia  the  day  of  iu  revivid 
rapidly  made  iU  way  to  the  court  of  Francia  the  Firat. 
There  were  ladies  and  lords  who  spoke  to  that  prin- 
ceaa  concerning'  the  thinga  of  faith,  and  the  odd  wbidi 
was  then  rising  on  France,  sent  forth  one  of  its  earli- 
est beams  on  a  man  of  eminent  atation^  by  whom  ita 
lisht  was  immediately  reflected  on  the  Docheea  oC 
AkncoD. 

Among  the  laoat  distinguished  lords  of  the  cooit 
was  Count  William  of  Montbron,  a  eon  of  Gaidinal 
Briconnet  of  St.  Male,  who  had  entered  the  church  oa 
hie  being  left  a  widower.  Count  William,  devoted  to 
atudious  pursuits,  himself  alao  took-  orders,  and  waa 
bishopt  first  of  Lodeda,  and  afterwarde  of  Meaoz. 
Althoogh  twice  aent  on  an  embaaay  to  Rome,  be  re- 
tomed  to  Paris  oneedoced,  by  Uie  attractions  and 
splendours  of  Leo  X« 

At  the  period  of  hia  return  to  Fraooei,  a  ferment 
waa  beginning  to  mantfeat  itaelf.  Farel,  as  Master  oC 
Arts,  waa  leetuhng  in  the  eoUege  of  Cardinal  Lemoioo» 
ooe  of  the  four  leuing  eetablishments  of  the  faeolty  of 
Theology  of  Paris,  rankii^r  equal  with  the  Sorbonooi 
Two  eouotiymen  of  Letevrs,  Amend  and  Gerard 
Rouaael,  and  aome  othera,  enlaiged  thia  little  circle  of 
free  and  noble  spirits.  Briconnet,  who  had  ao  recent- 
ly quitted  the  festivale  of  Rome,  waa  all  amaieaaeot  at 
what  had  been  doing  in  Paria  during  hia  abadtaeeu 
Thirating  after  the  truth,  he  renewed  hie  former  inter* 
courae  with  Lefevre,  and  aoon  passed  precious  honia- 
in  company  with  the  Doctor  or  the  Sorbonne,  Farel, 
the  two  Ronaaele,  and  their  friends,  f  Full  of  humili- 
ty, the  illnstrioos  prelate  aought  inatroction  from  tho 
very  humbleet,  bat,  above  all,  be  eooght  it  of  the  Lord 
himaeif.  ''  I  am  all  dark,'*  aaid  he,  **  waiting  for  tho 
grace  of  the  divine  favour,  from  which  my  ems  havn 
banished  me.'*  His  mind  waa  as  if  .dauled  by  tht 
glory  of  the  Goepel.  Hie  eye-lide  sunk  under  its  na* 
heaidof  brightoeae.  *«  The  eyea  of  all  mankind,*'  as- 
claimed  he,  <*  caBDOt  take  in  the  whole  light  of  that 
eun!"| 

Lefevre  had  commended  the  Bishop  to  the  Bible,  and 
pointed  to  it  as  that  guiding  clue  which  ever  bringa  oa 
back  to  the  oriffioal  tmth  of  Chrialtanity,  aoch  as  it 
existed  before  all  acboola,  aecte,  ordinancee  and  tradi- 
tione,  and  as  that  mighty  agent,  by  meana  of  which  thn 
religion  of  Jeeoe  Chriat  ia  renewed  in  power.  Brigoi^ 
net  read  the  Scriptorce.  **  Such  ie  the  eweetneae  ol 
that  heavenly  roanne,*'  said  he,  "  that  it  never  doye, 
the  mere  we  taato  of  it,  the  more  we  long  for  it."^ 
The  sinple  and  nrevailing  truth  of  Salvation  filled 
him  with  joy ;— ne  had  found  Christ,  he  had  foond 
God  himself  **  What  veaael,"  he  exclaimed,  *<  ia  eft- 
peble  of  reoeiving  into  it  aech  vaat  and  inexhaoatiMn 
grace.  But  the  onasion  expenda  with  our  deaire  to 
lodge  the  good  guest.  Faith  is  the  quarter-maatar 
who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or  rather  who  alone 
can  enable  o*  to  dwell  m  Aim.*'  But,  at  the  aanw 
time,  the  excellent  bishop  grieved  to  see  that  living 
word  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  the  world  eo 
alighted  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  among  the  people ; 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  Singnlar  innovation,  ao  worthy  of 
acceptation,  and  yet  so  ill  received !" 

*  Romans  xvL  II  ;  Phil.  Iv.  29. 

tHistoire  de  la  lUvocst.  de  Peditt  da  Nsntss,  voL  i.p.7. 
Maimboarg.  Hiit.  du  Cat  v.  p.  IS. 

( These  oxpreaaionn  of  Bricoonet  are  from  a  manvsetlpt  ia 
the  Roysl  Ubrary  at  Paris— entitled  Letterv  of  Msrgsrst 
QaesQ  of  Navarre,  and  which  is  marked  8  F.  887.  I  thall 
more  than  once  nave  oocaaion  to  quote  thia  m'UiQScript. 
which  1  fbund  not  easy  to  decipher.  I  qnots  the  laagusge  si 
thetims^  §Ib0. 
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Hum  did  •niufdie  tralh  op«n  itMK  «  way  into  tlw 
iwdft  of  the  frtv(9eut,  diMolate,  uid  litoaiy  court  of 
Fnncio  L  Several  of  thoae  wb>  composed  it,  and  en- 
joyed the  unlimited  confidence  of  that  phoce— aa 
John  da  Bellay,  da  Budd,  Cop,  the  coort  physickn, 
md  even  Petit,  the  king's  confessor,  seemed  fttvour- 
oble  to  the  views  of  Bri^nnet  and  Lefevre.  Francis, 
^fho  loved  learning,  and  invited  to  hia  court  acholars 
**  anspected  **  of  Lotheranism,  "  in  the  thongfat/'  oh* 
itfvoa  Erasmus,  **  that  he  shoaM,  in  that  way,  adorn 
•nd  iliuatrate  his  reign  better  than  he  ooold  do  by  tro- 
phies, pyramids,  or  buildinga  " — wo  himself  penoad* 
•d  by  ois  sister,  by  Brifo'nnet,  and  the  learned  of  his 
ooutt  and  colleges^  He  waa  preseBt  at  the  discusaiODS 
el  the  learned--«njoyed  listening  to  their  discooree  at 
table— end  would  call  them  **  his  children."  Ho  ae- 
•wledtopfepare  the  way  for  the  word  of  God  by  fomid- 
]ig  professonbipe  of  Hehmw  and  Qieek— aceordingly, 
XKeodore  Besa  thue  speaks,  when  plaoing  his  portrait 
it  the  head  of  the  Reformera— "<  pious  reader !  do  not 
ihodder  at  the  sight  of  this  advenaiy.  Ought  not  he 
to  havo  his  pert  in  this  honour  who  banished  barbarism 
liom  society,  and  with  firm  hand  eatablished  in  ito 
plaoe  the  enltivation  of  three  laagaagea,  and  profitable 
•tndiea,  that  should  serve  as  the  portala  of  that  now 
Unctate  that  was  ahortly  to  arise  V* 

But  then  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  one  eoal 
Iriiich  seemed  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  ova«- 
mUc  doctirinea  of  the  teachers  of  Euples  and  of  Meaoz. 
Maqaiet,  hesitating  and  not  knowing  on  what  to  lean 


m  tlw  midst  of  the  profligate  aociety  that  aurrounded 
bar,  sought  somewhst  on  which  her  soul  might  rest-* 
and  foond  it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  toward  that 
fteah  breath  of  life  which  waa  then  reviving  the  world, 
and  inhaled  it  vrith  deKght  as  coming  from  heaven. 
Abe  gathered  from  aome  of  the  ladies  of  her  covrt  the 
'      r  of  the  new  paeaohers.    Some  thefo  were  who 


But  amid  ell  Ifaa  honor  eho  Mt  al  bw  o«m  state  ef 

heart,  she  yet  acknowledged  that  a  God  of  IWe  baf 
manifeated  himself  to  her  soo^  .,     J|^ 

Thou,  O  my  God,  hast  in  thy  Gnu  com  4w^^ 
To  me,  a  worm  of  earth,  who  strength^aoK.* 

And  soon  a  sense  of  the  bve  Of  God  VL^sm  naa 
shed  abroad  in  her  baort : — 

My  Father,  then— but  what*  FathA t)»Q, 
Unseen—that  changest  not— enfless  of  di^*, 

Who  graoiously  ioicivoat  all  aw  stas. 
Dear  Lord  Emanuel,  behold  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  sacred  Coot,  a  crimM ! 

Pity  me,  Father— perfect  in  Thy  love  I 
Thou  art  the  sacrifice,  and  mercy -scRt|j 
And  Thou  hast  made  for  us  an  offering  meet, 

Well  pleasing  unto  Thee,  oh,  God,  aboTe.t 

Margaret  bi|d  found  the  faith,  and  hei  flool  in  ita 
joy  gave  free  expreaaion  to  holy  delight— 

Oh  Saviour,  Jesus— oh  most  noly  Word 

Only  begotten  of  thy  Father,  God 

The  Firsfr-the  Last— for  whom  all  things  wsjb  isrte- 

Bishop  and  King,  aot  over  all  as  Head, 

Thiougb  death, liom  fear  of  death  thou  8sU*atm  tree  > 

Making  us  children  by  our  Faith  in  Thee, 

Righteous  and  pure  and  ^ood  by  faith  to  be. 

Faith  plants  our  souls  in  innocence  again, 

Faith  makes  us  kings  with  Christ  as  kings"  to  jeiga, 

Faith  gives  us  all  things  in  our  Head  to  gain.| 

From  that  time  a  great  change  was  seooin  th» 
Duchess  of  Alon^on — 

Though  poor,  mitanght,  and  wisk  I  be, 
Yet  feel  1  rich,  1  '  -^  »«-    a 


nt  her  their  writioffs,  and  eeitoin  little  booka,  called, 
i  the  language  of  Uie  time,  "  traeU  ,*"  they  apoke  of 
^  the  primitive  church,  of  the  poie  word  of  God,  of  a 
worfhip  *  in  apiiit  and  truth,*  of  a  Christian  liberty  that 
aajectad  the  yoke  of  human  traditiona  and  euMrstf 
lions,  that  it  might  adhere  eingly  to  Ood."t    It  wa 


was 


not  long  before  this  princess  sought  interviews  with 
Lafevie,  Farel,  and  Ronaeel.  Their  leal,  piety,  and 
walk,  and  all  abe  aaw  of  them,  impreaaed  her— but  it 
waa  hw  old  friend  the  bishop  of  Meaox,  who  waa  her 
goide  in  the  path  of  faith 

Thus,  at  the  glittering  court  of  Francis  L— «Dd  in 
the  disaolute  house  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  waa  wnwght 
ana  of  tfaoaa  eonvarsiona  of  tha  heart  which  in  every 
age  are  the  work  of  the  ward  of  God.  Mamxat  sob- 
aeqnently  racoidad  in  her  poetical  eliaaione  the  varioua 
anotioaa  of  her  aoul  at  thia  important  period  of  her 
]tfa»  and  we  may  there  trace  tha  couraa  by  which  abe 
waa  led.  Wa  aae  thu  the  aanse  of  sin  had  taken 
atroag  bald  upon  her,  and  that  riie  bawailed  tha  levity 
with  wbieh  eha  had  onaa  viewed  the  acaadala  of  tbie 


la  there,  in  the  abyas's  lowest  depth, 
A  punishment  that  equals  e'en  the  tenth 
Of  all  my  sin. 

Tha  canoption  vriuch  dw  bad  ao  long  overlooked, 
aaw  that  her  ayaa  won  opanad,  vraa  aaaa  in  oMty 
thing  about  her— 

Surely  in  me  there  dwells  that  evil  root 
That  putteth  forth  ta  others  brandi  and  fruitt 

«  Neque  res  potentlsBime  pudsat . . .  quasi  atrienseB  hqjM 
wdte  ftiturai.  (Bm  Icoaei.)  Diapuftat&onlbns  eonun  ipse 
iBterfoit.    (Tlor  Ramundi,  Httt  de  oitn  hsnnuB.  vii.  p.  S.) 

t  MaimbonrK.  Hiat.  du  CalTinJcme,  p.  1ft. 

X  Maigusritesds  la  Marguerite  dstprinesHes  (Lyen,lM7.} 


>,  atrong  ia  thee.^ 
However,  the  power  of  ain  waa  not  yet  "bdued— 
Her  soul  was  still  conscious  of  a  want  of  blessed  har- 
mony, and  of  a  degree  of  inward  struggle  that  per 
plezed  her —  ^ 

By  spirit  noble,  yet  by  nature  serf. 
Of  heavenly  seed— bejotten  here  on  earth ,  r 

God's  temple— wherein  things  unclean  find  room , 
Immortal— and  yet  hastening  to  the  tomb ;  ^ 

Though  fed  by  God— in  earthly  pastures  roTing; 
Shrinking  from  ill-yet  sinful  pleasures  loving ; 
Cherishing  truth— yet  not  to  truth  oonforaied ; 
Long  as  my  days  on  earth  prolonged  aie. 
Life  can  have  nought  for  me  but  oonstaat  war.fi 

Margaret,  aoeking  in  nature  symbols  that  might  ex- 
press the  felt  want  and  desire  of  her  soul,  chose  lor 
her  emblem,  savs  Brantome,  the  marigold,  •*  which  m 
its  flower  and  leaf  has  most  resemblance  to  lj«  ""I' 
and,  turning,  follows  it  in  its  coursc'IT  She  added  tbs 
device,  Non  inferiora  tecutus—l  seek  not  thing 
below—**  signifying,"  continues  the  annalist  of  iw 
court,  **that  her  actions,  thoughts,  purposes,  »nd^ 
sires  were  directed  to  that  exalted  Sun,  "■"?®'y?^°  jTT 
whereupon  it  waa  suspected  that  she  had  imbibed  tD 
religion  of  Luther."* »  .  . 

In  fact,  the  princess  shortly  aftar  experienced  w^ 
truth  of  that  word,  **  AU  that  vntt  Iwe  godh/  in  /jw* 
Christ  thaU  suffer  persecuHon.*'  The  new  opmmw 
of  Margaret  were  the  subject  of  conversation  it  courx, 
and  great  waa  the aenaation— What !  could  tbekiag» 
aiater  be  one  of  thoae  people!    For  a  moment 

tomeler,ilin>irdel^&BepsehsnsM,p.l5.    Th9«»?r}}^, 
used  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Nararre  n«r 
self,  snd  lone  notei  appesring  in  U  are,  it  ii  said,  in  her  nan 
It  is  now  in  the  pooseoeion  of  a  firiend.  ^^i. 


•  IbiSL p.  18, 19.  t  Ibid.  OiaiMm IJ. C, P-JgTx 

1  Margueritea  de  la  Marguerite  dea  princecssa  (I-T?"' T aI 
tome  ler,  Mirolr  de  I'&bbo  pecbereiae,  p.  15.  Pucon  «" 
rEaprlt  et  de  la  ohair,  p.  78. 

^fUd.    Miroirdel*aaM.p.». 

H  Ibid.    DisDord  de  I'E^rit  at  do  la  ohair,  p.  71. 

f  Vies  del  Femiaes  Ulaatrea,  p.  9^ 


i  thit  Mttrgttvt't  ^^kgnom  was 
(,  who  lov«4  bis  sister,  afifeoted 
ramour  of  the  court    The  conduct 
^  it  gradosliy  dissipstod   the  oppositioD— 
IryTontipv^  her,  for,"  says  Brantome,  **  she  was 
y  kib^witle^  ^ndesceoding,  and  charitable,  Tery 
*^M  fttffgvmji  Away  much  in  ahns,  overlook- 
ing ^^l^uf  wi|ping  all  heirU  by  her  gracioas 

InfKKnkbt  fr  flV  AikptioD  and  frivolity  of  that 
•A  tH  ntod  9^  jMa%  eonteauOate  this  elect  soul, 
whi<A  Ch^^fSf  Ijb  gadMRed  fiom  bnneath  all  its 
ponms  Ai^v^iticil  But  her  feminine  character  held 
her  Ml.  Af  Francif  the  FUt  bad  had  the  convic- 
tiona  whi%ister,'%A  cAi  hardly  doobt  be  would  have 
folio j|td'  mm  put*  The  fearful  heart  of  the  princess 
tremblO^  ^fthe^^hobghtof  facing  the  anger  of  her  king. 
She  cqflygijbd'to  Huotaate  between  her  brother  and 
her  8avi«in'>niiwi9n^^give  up  either  one  «r  the 
*"  lotreco^ise     *       •--••• 


OAMBBKMinMmON  TO  llig  QOSI«L-THE  €^^  881 

many  the  anger  of  the  enemy  came  vpon  them  from 
other  states,  where  the  storm  had  been  gathering.  In 
Switierland,  it  fell  upon  them  from  the  neighboniing 
cantons ;  but  in  Frsnce  it  everywhere  met  tbam  face 
to  face.  A  dissolute  womsn  and  a  rapacious  minister 
then  took  the  lead  in  the  long  iinc  of  enemiea  of  4ie 
Reformation. 

liOttiea  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  and  of  Marga- 
ret, notoriooa  for  her  nUantries,  of  overbearing  temper, 
and  surronnded  by  ladies  of  honour,  whose  lieootiooe- 
ness  waa  the  beginning  of  a  long  train  of  immorally 
and  iolany  at  the  court  of  France,  natoralh  ranged 
herself  on  the  eide  of  the  oppoaeia  of  Ood*s  woid. 
What  rendered  her  more  formidable  waa  the  alaMet 
nnbonnded  infloenee  ahe  pesseseed  ever  her  eon.  Bat 
the  gospel  encountered  a  atil!  more  formidaUe  enemy 
in  iaithony  Dupiat,  Lo«isa*s  favourite,  and,  by  her  in- 
fluenoe,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  ohaneelior  of  the  king- 
dom. This  man,  whom  a  oentemporary  historisn  baa 
designated  aa  ths  most  vidona  of  btpeda,*  was  yet 
more  noted  for  avarice  than  Louisa  for  her  dissolnto 
life.  Having  begnn  with  emiehiug  himself  by  nerrevt- 
ing  jostiee,  he  oMghi  to  add  to  his  wealth  at  thb  coat 
of  religion  ;  and  took  orders -with  the  view  to  get  pos-' 
session  of  the  richest  beneftees. 

Lainry  and  avarice  thos  ehemeterized  these  twtf 
persons,  who^  being  both  devoted  to  the  Pope,  sought 
to  cover  the  infamy  of  their  Uvea  by  Iho  shedding  the 
bfood  of  hei«tica.t 

One  of  their  first  stepe  waa  to  hand  over  the  kinedom 
to  the  eecleaiaatioal  eopremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  king, 
aikr  the  battle  of  Marignan,  had  a  meeting  with  Leo 
X.,  at  Bologna,  and  in  that  place  wee  concluded  the 
memorable  Concordat,  in  virtue  of  which  thoee  two 
prinoee  divided  between  them  the  noils  of  the  Church. 
They  ennnUed  the  supremacy  of  GMneils  to  aacribe 
sopiemacy  to  the  Pmc,  and  took  from  the  respective 
chorebee  the  power  or  nommattng  to  biahoprics,  to  give 
that  power  to  the  khur.  After  thie,  Francis  the  Fvat, 
supporting  the  Pontifi*s  train,  rapahed  publicly  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  Bokigna  to  ratify  tha  tnaty.  8en- 
aible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Concordat,  he  turned  to  Dn- 
prat,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  There  is  enough  in  ^ 
this  to  damn  us  both.'*t  But  what  signified  to  him 
aalvation— money  and  the  Pope'a  allianee  waa  what 
beeought 

The  Parliament  mat  the  Concordat  vrith  a  vigoroua 
resistsnce.  The  kmg,  after  keeping  its  deputies  watt-, 
ing  for  aome  weeks  at  Amboiae,  sent  for  them  one  day 
into  hie  presence ;  upon  rising  from  the  table,  eaid : 
"  There  Is  a  king  in  France,  and  I  don*t  at  all  undar- 
atand  that  any  men  ahouk!  form  a  senate  after  the  man- 
ner of  Venice."  He  then  ordered  them  to  depart  be- 
fore sunset.  From  such  a  prince,  Gospel  Uber^  had 
no^ng  to  bene.  Three  daye  afterward,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  la  Tremouille  appeared  in  Parliameat, 
and  direeled  that  the  Concordat  ahoold  be  enregiatered . 

On  this,  the  University  waa  in  motion.  On  the  18lh 
of  March,  1618,  a  aolemn  procession,  at  which  were 
preeent  the  whole  body  of  students  and  bachehMs  in 


other.  We^  not'recofllse  in  her  the  Christian  who 
haa  attained  to  the  *perfeet  liberty  «f  God*a  children, 
hut  the  enei  t^rp^of  thaee  eouls— at  all  timea  so  nu- 
merous, and  especially  amonff  her  sex— who,  drawn 
poworfuHy  to  look  to  heaven,  Mve  not  strength  suffi- 
oieot  to  disengage  thenaelvee  entirely  from  tlie  bond- 
age of  earth. 

Novertheleas,  such  as  she  is  here  seen,  her  appear- 
ance ia  a  touchii^  viaion  on  the  stage  of  history. 
Neither  Germany  nor  England  nreeents  such  a  pic- 
ture aa  Maigaret  of  Vafois.  She  is  a  star,  slightly 
clouded,  douhtlees,  but  shedding  a  peculiarly  soft 
light.  And  at  the  period  we  are  contampfating,  her 
light  even  ahinea  fortik  with  much  radiance.  Not  till 
afterward,  when  the  angry  glanee  of  Francia  the  First 
denounces  a  mflrtal  hatred  of  the  goapel,  will  hia  sister 

rad  a  veil  over  her  holy  faith.  But  at  thia  period 
is  aeen  erect  in  the  midat  of  a  depaded  court,  and 
'  ^moving  in  it  aa  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  re- 
spect paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her 
^undersuoding  and  character,  ploada,  more  persoaaively 
^Chan  eny  preacher,  the  canse  of  the  gospel  at  the  court 
oll^rance,  and  the  power  of  thia  gentle  female  influ- 
ence ^naadmiaaion  for  the  new  doctrines^  Perhaps 
it  is  to  this  period  we  may  trace  the  disposition  of  the 
noblesee  to  emhraoa  Proteetantiam.  If  Franoia  had 
followed  in  the  elspe  of  his  eieter,  if  the  entire  nation 
had  opened  its  arme  to  Chriatianity,  the  conversion  of 
Margaret  might  have  been  the  chumel  of  aalvation  to 
France.  But  while  the  nobles  wekomed  the  gospel, 
the  throne  and  the  people  adhered  faithAil  to  Rome— 
and  a  day  came  when  it  waa  a  sourse  of  heavy  mis- 
fortune to  the  Reformation  to  have  numbered  in  iu 
ranks  the  namea  of  Navane  and  Condi. 

Thus  already  had  the  goapel  made  cooverto  in 
.  France.  Lefevrc,Bri9onneCFarel,  Margaret,  in  Paris, 
joyfully  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  movement. 
It  seemed  as  if  Francis  himself  were  more  attracted  by 
the  light  of  learning,  than  reoeUed  by  the  purity  of 
the  goepel.  The  frienda  of  God'a  word  encouraged 
the  moot  hopeful  anticipations,  and  were  pleaainff  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  heavenly  £>ctrine 
would  spread,  unresisted,  through  their  countrv,  when 
suddenly  a  powerful  oppoaition  waa  concocted  in  the 
Sorbonne,  and  at  the  court.  Frsnce,  which  waa  to 
signalize  herself  among  Roman  Catholic  states  by 
three  centuries  of  Dersecutiou  of  the  reformed  opinions, 
moae  agamst  the  llaformation  with  pitileaa  atemness. 
£  te  I7th  centniy  was,  in  France,  an  age  of  bloody 
persecution,  th»  I6th  was  that  of  cruel  struggle.  In 
no  country,  perhaps,  have  those  who  professed  the  re- 
fom^  faith,  met  with  mote  merciless  opposers  on  the 
Tery  spots  irtiare  they  brought  the  goqiel  In  Ger- 
«  Ties  des  Fsklass  lUastras,  p.  Hi. 


collegee  were  cleeed,  strong  bodies  of  etodents  went 
armed  throui^  the  etreete,  threatening,  and  in  aome  in* 
ataneea  maltreating  conaequential  peraona,  engaged 
pursuant  to  the  king*s  directions,  in  making  known  the 
Concordat,  and  carrying  it  into  oflfect."!!  However, 
in  the  res  j't,  the  University  allowed  the  compact  to  be 

•  Bipednm  mnniim  sequIoliDiit.    (Belesiioi,  acv.  p.  IW.) 
f  flitmoiidl  Hiit.  dei  Francalt,  xri.  p.|387.,^  r\n\i> 

iMst:uea,i.p.  i*.  Digitized  by  VjOOV^IC 

Crerier,  r  p.  110.  ^^ 

featatae,  HWt  CithoL    nrtt,  IMI,  p.  la 


,  Goich.  Enrop.  i.  p.  270. 

t  In  nno  Beda  sunt  tria  millia  monachorasi.    (Eraimi  Kpp. 
p.«7S.) 
I  Talibos  AUantibna  nititur  Eocletla  lomana.   (Hiid.  p.  118.) 


\  Ut  ne  ramotculut  qnidcm  impndicitia  aft  on^uain  fax  iUnm 
irtoa.    (Eranni  Epp.  p.  1378.) 
OaiUard  Hlit.  de  Francois  ler. 


.*' 


AUrarabanignutiaegenoactaaicoi.    (Br.  Epp.  p.  IMS.) 


cat. 

COQlt. 


I». 


Hit  devotioii  wet  indsed  the  MdaroMw  whole 

It  teMMd  u  if  Dotfainf  eotU  bave  J^flpkafa 
m  turn  in  faTonr  of  the  Ref<iiTa<in||nefBntelee», 
■ome  points  of  his  character  4^p|ed  9AMfid  ^ 
Gospel.  He  had  a  horror  o^^  ^I«4Bv>  rad 
to  wa§f  h^cd 


cats- 


I  in  the 
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faiaUed,  bot  without  rescinding  the  resolations  in  which  serter,*  and  he  heid  in  espeei^^oiq|r  s^tUagfaarati- 

their  opposition  to  it  was  declared  :  and  "  from  that 

time,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Correro,  "  the 

king  began  to  give  away  bishoprics  at  the  solicitation 

of  Uie  ladies  of  the  court,  and  to  bestow  abbey  lands 

on  his  soldiers,  so  that  at  the  French  coart  bishoprics 

and  abbeys  were  counted  meichandise,  just  as  among 

the  Venetians  they  trade  in  pepper  and  cinnamon.*'* 

While  Louisa  and  Duprtt  were  taking  their  mea- 
sures to  root  up  the  Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  a  powerful  party  of  fanatics  were 
gathering  togethsir  against  the  Bible.  The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  has  ever  had  two  great  adversaries— the  profli- 
mcy  of  the  world,  and  the  fsnattcism  of  the  priests. 
The  scholastic  Sorbonne,  and  a  shameless  court,  were 
now  about  to  go  forward  bsnd  in  hand  against  the  con- 
fessors of  Jesus  Christ.  The  unbelieving  Sadducees, 
and  the  hypocritical  Pharisees,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Gospel,  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christianitv,  and 
they  axe  alike  in  every  age.  At  their  head  stood  Noel 
Bediet,  commonlv  called  Beda,  a  native  of  Pieardy, 
syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  the  reputation  of  the 
fiiat  blusterer  and  most  factious  disturber  of  his  time. 
Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of  scholastic  morality,  he 
had  grown  un  in  the  constant  hearing  of  the  theteM  and 
taUiSu9U  of  his  college,  and  had  more  veneration  for 
the  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  the  school,  than  for 
God's  word,  so  thst  his  anger  was  readily  excited 
whenever  any  one  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  other 
thouffhts.  Of  a  restless  disposition,  that  required  con- 
tinuaUy  to  be  engaged  in  pursuit  of  new  objects,  he 
was  a  torment  to  all  about  him ;  h'ls  very  element  wss 
trouble ;  he  seemed  bom  for  contention ;  and  when 
adversaries  were  not  at  hand,  he  would  fall  upon  his 
friends.  Boastful  and  impetuous,  he  filled  tne  city 
and  the  university  with' the  noise  of  his  disputation — 
with  his  invectives,  against  learning  and  the  innova- 
tions of  that  age->-as  also  against  those,  who,  in  his 
ainion,  did  not  sufficiently  oppose  them.  Some  laugh- 
,  others  gave  ear  to  the  fierce  talker,  and  in  the  m- 
bonne  his  viohince  gave  him  the  mastery.  He  seemed 
to  be  ever  seeking  some  opponent,  or  some  victim  to 
drag  to  the  scaffoM — Whence,  before  the  **  heretics  "  be- 
gan to  show  themselves,  his  imagination  had  created 
them,  and  he  had  required  that  the  vicar-general  of 
Paris,  Merlin,  should  be  broudit  to  the  suke,  on  the 
charge  of  having  defended  Oiigen.  But  when  he 
-  caoffht  sight  of  the  new  teachers,  he  bounded  like  a 
wila  beast  that  suddenly  comes  within  view  of  its  un- 
suspecting pray.  '*  There  are  three  thousand  monks 
in  one  Bma,"  remarked  the  wary  Erasmus.t 

Yet  his  violence  injured  the  cause  he  laboured  to 
advance.  •*  What  \  can  the  Romish  Church  rest  for 
her  support  on  such  an  Atlas  as  that  !t  Whence  all 
this  commotion  but  from  the  insane  violence  of  Beda  V 
was  the  reflection  of  the  wisest 

In  troth,  the  invectives  that  terrified  the  weak,  revolt- 
ed nobler  minds.  At  the  court  of  Francis  the  First, 
was  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  by  name,  Louis  Berqoin, 
abont  tniitjr  yesrs  of  sge,  who  was  never  married.  The 
purity  of  his  life,^  his  accurate  knowledge,  which  had 
won  him  the  appellation  of  **  most  lesmed  among  the 
noble,"||  his  ingenuousness,  compassion  for  the  poor, 
and  unbounded  attachment  to  his  friends,  distinguished 
him  above  his  equsls.lT  The  rites  of  the  Church,  its 
iasts,  festivals,  and  masses,  had  not  a  more  devout  ob- 


having  himself  no  ill-will  i 

injustice  in  others.    I^^^KEMOTK^ 

and  other  fanatics,  their  shuffiiKil^p 

gusted  his  generous  heart,  •ndU  Mm 

m  every  thbg  to  ^  heartily^^wft 

wherever  he  came,  m^  city  ^    "^ 

first  circles,!  wss  heull  vi ' 

the  tyranny  of  thooo  doctor^  ai    . 

very  holes  the  pestilent  homsitsVb? 

worid  in  fear.t  -*    *   \*  ^d*' 

But  this  was  not  all :  for  Us  qhou^mU^juatiee 
led  Berquin  to  enquire  af^npeJwtlW  .•K  lesoJved 
on  knowing  more  of  that  inly  Bfript^r^V  dear  (o  the 
men  against  whom  Beda  and  his  party  wete  ooni|Hring ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  bejpin  to  study  it,  thao  His  heart 
was  won  by  it.  Berquin  immediately  oooffht  the  inti- 
macy of  Maigaret,  Bri9onnet,  Lefevre,  and  those  wiw 
foved  the  truUi ;  and  in  their  society  taatod  of  the  pur- 
est delight.  He  became  sensible  that  he  had  som*- 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  stand  up  against  the  Soibonnu, 
and  gladly  would  he  have  communicated  to  all  France 
the  new  convictions  of  his  eonl.  With  this  view  be 
sst  down  to  compose  and  translate  into  F^neh  certain 
Christisn  writinss.  To  him  it  seemed  as  if  every  one 
must  confess  snd  embrace  the  truth  as  promptly  ae  be 
himself  had  done.  The  impatient  seal  that  Beda 
brought  to  the  service  of  traditkms  of  men,  Berquin 
employed  in  the  caoee  of  Ood'a  trith.*  Sonewhut 
younger  than  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  less  wary, 
less  scute,  he  had  in  his  favour  the  noUe  inuoiUve  of 
a  love  of  truth.  Berquin  had  a  higher  object  than  v1e«« 
tory  over  his  antagonist  when  he  etood  up  against  Bedt 
It  was  his  ahn  to  let  looee  the  flood  of  truth  among  fai^ 
countrymen.  On  this  account,  Theodore  Besa*oi^ 
serves,  *'  that  if  Francia  the  First  had  been  anoHsr 
Elector,  Berquin  might  have  come  down  to  ue  as 
another  Luther.  "^ 

Many  were  the  obetacles  in  his  way.  Fanatieiem 
finds  disciples  everywhere— it  is  a  contagious  infection. 
The  monks  and  ignorant  priests  sided  with  the  syndic 
of  the  Sorbonne.  An  eeprit  de  corps  pervaded  their 
whole  comnany,  eoveraed  by  a  few  intriguing  and  fe- 
natical  leaders,  wIm  knew  how  to  work  upon  the  cre- 
dulity and  vanity  of  their  colleagues,  and  1^  that  meass 
communicate  to  them  their  own  animosities.  At  lU 
their  meetings  these  persons  took  the  lead,  Imding  it 
over  others,  and  Teducinn  to  silence  the  timid  and  mo- 
derate of  their  body.  .Hardly  could  they  propose  any- 
thing, when  this  party  exclaimed,  in  an  overbearing 
tone,  **  Now  we  ehall  eee  who  are  of  Lutber*s  fac- 
tion. "II  If  the  latter  oflfored  any  reasonable  suggeeiion» 
instantly  a  shudder  passed  from  Beda  to  Leeootnrier, 
Duchesne,  and  the  rest,  and  all  exclaimed,  "  Wliy» 
they  are  worse  then  Luther."  The  manonivre  an- 
swered their  purpose,  and  the  timid,  who  prefer  quiet 
to  disputation,  and  are  willing  to  give  up  their  own 
opinion  for  thoir  own  ease— those  who4o  no^  uiader^ 
stand  the  very  simplest  questions — and,  lastly,  sock 

•  ConalitatioBum  so  rituwa  seclsris^jcpnua  obasrvantissi- 
mos ....    (Ibid.) 

\  Actet  dot  .Martyrs  de  Creipin,  p.  103. 

{Ut  maxhne  onaiam  tunc  matoendos  enbonsi  in  ipsis  co* 
ram  oavia . . .    (Base  loonca^ 

^OaUia  fortatib  altanua  auet  Lotharom  naota.  (Bma» 
Iconea.) 

11  Hie  laqaiaat,  appsnUt  qui  aiat  Lvfli«raB»  *hMTtfrnT— 
(Er.£pp.p.8a)    .  /^ 
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is  sra  ttiily  tmntt^  rop^yd  by  iii«ro  clunoory  wbm  led 
iwiy  by  Beda  mid  hit  followers.  Somo  silently,  and 
flpme  4s9en|iDg  aload,  submitted  to  the  infloence  exer- 
cised ^^  ordinaiy  spiUtA  by  one  proud  end  tyrannical 
mindl  Sad^siphe  state  of  this  association,  regard- 
ed ts  iibn%Bible,  an^ which,  at  this  time,  was  iound 
amoQfl|he  mfsiidetAiined  opposers  of  the  Chriatian* 
ity«r3|^^|By.    oBei 

^vV'Q^^^i^^^F^  ^  enable  us  to  estimate 
■t  UflHR  va4e  ftio  war*tbey  wage  against  truth. 

TfMiC  tUb  ,nmf eruif ,  wditich,  under  Louis  XII.,  had 
■pPaudecftJie  fj|«t  inl^ags'of  independence  in  AUman, 
absapljy  plan  jed*<y<;a,  more,  nnder  the  guidance  of 
IhipranoflL  Iiou'isa  of  Savoy,  into  fanaticism  and  ser- 
^lity.  rf.^  ezcebftthcT  Janseniscs,  and  a  few  others, 
no  wheraoiA- th^GAli^an  clergy  do  we  find  a  noble  and 
genuine'  fl!jbnij|4elce.«  It  has  done  no  more  then 
vibrate  )>el#M3M|wjlity  to  the  court,  and  servility  to 
the  pope«  ^fjUKr^by^XII.  or  Louis  XIV.  we 
notice  some  failt  s^blmce  of  liberty,  it  is  because 
its  master  in  Paris  was  at  strife  with  its  master  in 
Rome.  Herein  we  have  the  aolutton  of  the  change 
we  have  noticed.  The  university  and  the  bishops  for- 
get their  rights  and  obligations,  the  moment  the  king 
ceased  to  enjoin  the  assertion  of  them  ! 

Beda  had  long  cherished  ill-will  sgainst  Lefevre. 
The  renown  of  the  doctor  of  Picardy  initated  and 
ruffled  the  pride  of  his  cogptrymen,  who  would  gladly 
have  silenced  him.  Once  before,  Beda  had  attacked 
the  doctor  of  Etaples,  and,  havine  as  yet  but  little 
discernment  of  the  true  point  of  tne  evangelic  doc- 
trines, be  hsd  sssailed  his  colleague  on  a  point  which, 
strange  as  it  must  to  us  appear,  was  very  near  sending 
Lefevre  to  the  scafifold.*  The  doctor  had  asserted 
that  Mary  the  sister  of  La&rus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  (mentioned  by  Luke  in 
his  seventh  chapter,)  were  three  distinct  persons.  The 
Greek  lathers  had  considered  them  as  distinct,  but  the 
fathers  of  the  Latin  church  had  spoken  of  them  ss  one 
f  and  the  same.  This  shocking  heresy,  in  relation  to 
the  three  Marys,  set  Beda  and  all  his  clique  in  motion. 
CBristendom  itself  was  roused.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
cboster,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the 
age,  wrote  sgainst  Lefevre,  and  the  whole  church  de- 
Gtaied  against  a  judgment  that  is  now  universally  re- 
ceived among  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Already, 
Lefevre^  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  prosecuted 
by  the  parliament  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  when  Fran- 
cis I.,  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
bkw  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  humbling  the  monks,  inter- 
fered and  rescued  him  from  t(ie  hands  of  his  persecu- 
tors. 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  thus  snatched 
from  his  cpsp,  resolved  on  taking  his  next  measures 
more  cunningly.  The  name  of  Luther  was  beginning 
to  be  noised  in  France.  The  reformer,  after  disputing 
against  Eck,  at  Leipeic,  had  agreed  to  acknowledge 
tM  universities  of  Erfurth,  and  of  Paris,  as  his  judges. 
The  zeal  displayed  by  the  university  sgainst  the  Con- 
cordat doubtless  led  him  to  expect  sn  impartial  verdict. 
But  a  change  had  taken  place,  and  the  more  decided 
their  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  the 
more  did  the  members  of  tho  University  seem  to 
hsve  it  at  heart  to  make  proof  of  their  orthodoxy. 
Beda,  accordingly,  found  them  quite  disposed  to  enter 
into  all  his  views. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1580,  the  questor  of  France 
purchased  twenty  copies  of  Luther  s  conference  with 
£ck,  to  distribute  them  among  the  membevs  of  the 
commission  charged  to  make  its  report  on  the  matter. 
More  than  a  year  was  tsken  up  in  the  investigation. 
The  German  Reformation  was  begining  to  prodiice  a 
•  GsiUoxd  Hilt  de  Francois  I«r.  It  p.  9S8. 
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eirong  sensation  in  France.  Theteveral  aniverririee 
then  truly  Catholic  institutions,  resorted  to  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  maintained  a  mdte  direct  and 
intimate  intercourse,  on  topics  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, between  Germany,  ^and  France,  and  England, 
than  exists  in  our  own  day.  The  report,  brought  to 
Paris,  of  Luther^s  labours  snd  success,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Lefevre,  firiconnet,  and  Fa- 
rel.  Some  of  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  were  struck 
by  the  truths  they  saw  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  monk.  Now  and  then  a  bold  confession  was 
heard ;  but  there  was  also  fierce  opposers.  *'  Eu- 
rope,*' says  Crevier,  was  all  expectation  of  the  deci- 
sion of  tbe  University  of  Paris."  The  issue  seemed 
doubtful,  but  Beda  finally  triumphed.  In  April,  1521, 
the  University  decreed  that  the  writings  of  Luther 
should  be  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  and  that 
the  author  should  be  compelled  to  retract. 

Further  measures  were  resolved  on.  Luther's  dis- 
ciples had  crossed  the  Rhine,  even  before  his  writings. 
Maimbourg  tells  us  that  the  University  was  quickly 
filled  with  foreigners,  who,  having  obtained  a  reputation 
on  the  strength  of  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
more  of  Greeke,  crept  into  the  bouses  of  persons  of 
distinction,  snd  took  upon  them  the  liberty  of  explsining 
the  Scriptures.*  The  faculty,  therefore,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king  to  call  attention  to  these  disorders. 
Francis  Uie  First,  caring  little  for  theological  dis< 
sensions,  waa  then  purauing  the  career  of  his  pleasures. 
Psssing  from  one  chateau  to  another,  in  company  with 
bis  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of  his  mother's  and  his 
sister's  court,  he  indulged  in  every  species  of  dissoluto 
excess,  out  of  the  rsnge  of  the  troublesome  observation 
of  his  capiul.  In  this  way  he  passed  through  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Guienne,  Angoumois,  Poitou,  requiring,  in 
villages  and  foresU,  the  ssme  attention  and  luxury  a* 
if  he  had  been  in  the  Chateau  des  Toumelles  st  Pa- 
ris. Nothing  was  heard  of  but  tournaments,  single 
combats,  masquerades,  shows,  and  feastings,  <*  such,'* 
says  Brantome,  <*  that  LucuUus  himself  never  saw  the 
like.'»t 

Suspending  for  a  moment  the  course  of  his  pleasures, 
he  gave  sudience  to  the  grave  deputies  of  the  sor- 
bonne ;  but  he  ssw  only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom 
the  faculty  designated  as  heretics ;  and  should  a  prince, 
who  boasts  of  having  eclipsed  and  put  Jiort  depttge  the 
kings  of  France,  stoop  to  humour  a  clique  of  fanatical 
doctors.  "  I  command  you,"  was  his  answer,  "  not 
to  molest  those  people.  To  persecute  those  who  teach 
us  would  prevent  able  scholars  from  settling  in  ouz 
country  ."t  • 

The  deputation  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  a  rage. 
What  then  is  to  be  the  consequence  t  Tho  danger  is 
every  day  greater,  already  the  heretical  sentiments  are 
counted  as  those  of  the  best  informed  clssses, — the 
devouring  flame  is  circlulated  between  the  rafters,— 
the  conflagration  will  presently  burst  forth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  established  faith  will  fall,  with  sudden 
crash,  to  the  earth. 

Beda  and  hirparty,  failing  to  obtain  the  king's  per- 
mission to  resort  to  scaffolds,  hsd  recourse  to  more 
quiet  persecution.  There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  . 
to  which  the  evangelic  teachers  were  not  subjected. 
Every  day  brought  with  it  new  rumours  and  new, 
charges.  The  aged  Lefevre,  wearied  out  by  these  ig- , 
norant  zealots*  panted  for  quiet.  The  pious  Briconnet^ 
who  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the  Doctor 
of  Euples,^  offered  hiogt  an  sssylnm.    Lefevre,  there* 

«  Histoire  dn  Calvinlsme,  p.  10. 
t  Vic  des  Homines  lUvstres,  L  p.  S98. 
i  MsimbouxiK,  p.  11. 

i  Pro  inaumerui  beneflciis,  pre  tantis  ad  Stadia  eomiaodli 
(Epist.  dedlostoria  £p^  Fsnli.) 
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fbve^  took  leave  of  Paris,  and  repaired  to  Meanz.  It 
WM  a  iSrat  advantage  gained  by  tbe  enemies  of  the 
Goepel,  and  thenceforth  it  was  seen  that  if  the  party 
cannot  enlist  the  civil  power  on  its  side,  it  has  ever  a 
•ecret  and  fanatic  police,  which  it  knows  how  to  use, 
■o  as  to  insore  the  attainments  of  its  ends. 

Thus  Psria  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Re- 
formation, and  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  enclosoro 
which,  for  three  centuries,  wo  to  bar  the  entrance  of 
the  Reformation.  God  had  appointed,  that  in  Paris 
itself  its  first  ffUmmering  should  appear;  but  m 
arose  who  bastuy  extinguished  it ; — the  spirit  of  the 
sixteen  chiefs  were  already  working,  and  other  cities 
in  the  kingdom  were  about  to  receive  that  light  which 
the  capiul  itself  rejected. 

Bri^onnet,  on  returning  to  his  diocese,  there  mani- 
fested the  seal  of  a  Christisn  and  of  a  bishon.  He 
Tisited  all  the  parishes,  snd  having  called  Uwetber  the 
deans,  curates,  vicars,  chorch-wvdens,  ana  principal 
parishioners,  he  msde  inquiries  respecting  the  teschmg 
and  manner  of  life  of  the  preachers.  **  At  the  time  of 
the  gsthering,**  they  replied,  "the  Franciscans  of 
Meaux  sally  forth ;  a  single  preacher  goes  over  four 
sr  five  parishes  in  one  day  ;  repeating  as  many  times 
the  same  sermon,  not  to  feed  the  souls  of  his  hesrers, 
but  to  fill  his  belly,  and  enrich  his  convent.^  The 
scrip  once  replenished,  the  object  is  answered ;  the 
preaching  is  at  an  end,  and  the  monks  axe  not  seen 
again  in  the  churches  until  begging  time  comes  round 
again.  The  only  thing  theae  shepherds  attend  to  is 
the  shearing  of  their  flocks.*'! 

The  majority  of  the  curates  lived  upon  their  incomes 
at  Paris.  "Oh!**  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  on 
finding  the  presbyterv  he  had  come  to  visit  deserted, 
"  must  we  not  regard  those  who  forsake  the  service  of 
Christ^  traitors  to  himV*  Bri^onet  resolved  to  ap- 
plv  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  and  convoked  a  synod  of 
aS  bis  clergy  for  the  13th  of  October,  1519.  But 
these  worldly  priests,  who  gave  but  little  heed  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom  Paris 
possessed  eo  many  attractions,  took  sdvsntage  of  a 
custom,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute one  or  more  vicars,  to  look  after  their  flocks  in 
their  absence.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
vicars,  Brifonnet,  upon  exsmination'^  found  only  four- 
teen of  whom  he  could  approve. 

Earthly-minded  curstes,  imbecile  vicars,  monks  whose 
God  was  their  belly,  such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the 
church.  Brif  onnet  forbade  the  pulpit  to  the  Francis< 
eans,^  and,  being  persuaded  thst  Uie  only  method  of 
ev^plying  able  miniiflen  in  his  dioceee,  was  himself  to 
tiftin  them,  he  determined  to  found  a  school  of  theology 
■t  Meaux,  under  the  auperintendence  of  pious  and 
learned  doctors.  It  became  necessary  to  look  around 
for  such  perMMis.    Beda,  however,  supplied  him  with 


This  fanatic  and  his  troop  continued  their  eflforU, 
ipd  complaining  bitterly  against  the  government  for 
toleratii^  the  new  teachers,  decbtf ed  they  would  wage 
war  asamst  their  doctrines  without,  and  even  against 
its  orders.  Lefevre  had  indeed  quitted  the  capiul ; 
but  were  not  Farel  and  his  friends  still  there  1  Farel, 
it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  in  priests' 
orders ;  but  in  the  university,  in  the  city,  with  profes- 
Mn,  priests,  students,  and  citizens,  he  boldly  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    Others,  embold- 

*  le  solve  doeerl  qam  ad  ccmoWum  illorum  so  ventzem 
emUndiim  pertinerent    (AcU  Mtft.  p.  SS4.) 

fM8.dettMu.  Ism  indebted  to  U.LsitovsBe,peitor  of 
Me«»,ftfffheoQmnimic«lloikof  acopy  of  thlsMB.pnMrTed 
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ened  by  hie  example,  eifeobted  8B0T%liredy  flw  wwd 
of  God.  Martial  Mazorier,  president  of  3l  Miehael's 
college,  and  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  umringly- 
depicted  d^  disorders  of  the  tide,  i^ie  dsi^sT  snd 
yet  the  truest  colours,  and  it  seemed  V^^^'K^'^^  to 
withsUnd  the  force  of  his  eloqoe||e.^  T|f  i^  of 
Beds,  and  those  divmes  who  aet^  widijjm,  A  at 
its  height  *'If  we  suffer  theee  iniij^Bi^^sid 
Beda,  **  they  will  spread  thn^^^pr  ^^^^Kl^by, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  teaching  dH  tMBn, 
as  well  as  of  our  pisees,  and  thtf«espeet  JPAmjnnd 
sU  Christendom  have  hitherto  ptii  na«'V    «    '      ' 

Th»  doctors  of  the  Soi^nne.yvA^  the  i 
partv.  FareL  Mazorier,  Gei^.Ronssel, 
brother  Amaod,  soon  found  their  Rtive  se^  ' 
where  counteracted.  The  Bishop  e^  Hjtq^ 
his  friends  to  rejoin  Lefevre— atid  thefl|  yipm.men, 
persecuted  and  hunted  by  the  Stfb^iyiL  end  hoping 
to  form  with  Bri^nnet  a  sscred  pha||ii^  ('  tWtriamph 
of  truth,  accepted  the  bishop's  Invitftion,  and  repsired 
to  Meaux.t  Thus  the  light  of  the  Gospel  wss  grmdu* 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  capital  where  Providence  had 
kindled  iu  first  sparks.  "  7^  t>  the  condemnmHon 
that  light  hat  come  into  the  tporld,  and  men  Une  iart- 
neee  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  »t/."t 
It  is  impossible  not  to  discern  that  Paris  then  drew  down 
upon  it  that  judgment  of  God  which  is  here  conveyed 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  successively  deprived  of  BrKon- 
net,  Lefevere,  and  their  friends,  found  herself  slooe  in 
the  centre  of  Paris,  and  of  the  dissolute  court  of  F^n- 
cis  I.  A  young  princess,  sister  to  her  mother,  Philibert, 
of  Savoy,  lived  on   intimacy  with  her.     Philibert, 
whom  the  king  of  France  l^d  given  in  marriage  to 
Julian,  the  magnificent  brother  ofLeo  X.,  in  connrma- 
tion  of  the  Concordat,  had,  after  her  nuutials,  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  the  Pope,  delighted  with  so  illostnous 
an  slliance,  bad  expended  no  less  than  150,000  ducats 
in  festive  entertainments  on  the  occasion.^     In  1616, 
Julian,  who  then  commanded  the  Papal  forces,  died,    ' 
leaving  his  widow  only  eighteen.     She  sttachcd  htf- 
self  to  Msrgaret,  being  attracted  by  the  influence  which 
the  chancter  and  virtues  of  thst  princess  gave  her  over 
all  about  her.    The  grief  of  Philibert  unclosed  her 
heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.     Margaret  imparted  to 
her  the  fruit  of  her  reading,  and  the  widow  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Church  b^n  to  taste  the  aweet- 
ness  of  the  saving  truth.    But  Philibert  had  as  yet  too 
little  experience  to  be  a  support  to  her  friend,  and 
often  did  Maxgarot  tremble  at  the  thought  of  her  ownf' 
extreme  weakness.     If  the  love  she  bore  her  king, 
and  her  fear  of  offending  him,  lad  her  to  any  actioa 
contnry  to  her  conscience,  instantly  her  eoal   waa 
troubled,  and  turning  in  sorrow  to  the  Lord,  she  found 
in  htm  a  master  and  brother  more  gracious  and  sweet 
to  her  heart  than  Francis  himself.     It  was  in  each  a 
aeaaon  she  breathed  forth  those  feelings  :— 


Sweet  Brother,  who,  in  place  of  cbasteninga  ... 
Lead'st  gently  home  thy  wandering  sister's  feet, 
Giving  toy  Grace  snd  Lore  in  recompense 
Of  murmurings,  presumption,  and  offence. 
Too  much,  mv  Brother^too  much  hsst  thou  done  : 
The  blessing  is  too  vast  for  such  an  ooe.jl 

When  ahe  aaw  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Meaux, 
Maigarot  turned  after  them  a  look  of  sorrow  from  tbo 

•  FreqnentiisiBisf  de  reformandis  hottmnm  moilbas  eoB- 
cionei  habait.    (Lsnnoi  Naysrm  gynaatU  Hist.  p.  961.) 

t  It  wai  the  psrasoutioB  whioh  arose  •gfdnwt  them  in  Paris, 
in  IMl,  which  compsUed  them  to  leave  that  city.  CVie  de 
Farel,  par  Chaupard.) 

X  St.  John  iii.  10. 

4  Ontoheaoa.  Hist.  %6a.  de  Saveie,  ii.  p.  180. 
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of  Uie  fettivitiM  of  tbo  coon.  She 
doMrtad  of  all— ber  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alen^oo, 
■etling  oQt  for  the  army— her  yoang  aunt  waa  return- 
ing to  Savoy.  The  Dvcheaa  wrote  to  Bri^onnet,  as 
foOowt—  ^ 

**  Mooaieur  de  Meaox,— Knowing  that  God  is  all- 
anfficaoot,  I  apply  to  you  to  ask  yoor  prayers  that  He  will 
«ondaol  in  safety,  according  to  Hie  holy  wtU,  M.  d' 
Alen^on,  whiHis  about  to  talce  his  departure,  bf  order 
of  the  king,  as  lieotenant*general  of  his  army,  which  I 
apprehend  will  not  break  up  without  a  war ;  and,  think- 
ing that,  besides  th«  public  good  of  the  kingdom,  you 
bave  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  his  and  my  salva- 
tion, I  request  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my 
annt  leaves  Nemours  for  Savoy.  I  must  be  mixed  up 
with  many  things  which  I  dread.  Tbefefore,  If  you 
shouM  know  that  master  Michael  could  make  a  jour^ 
nev  hither,  it  would  be  a  comfort  tome,  which  I  desire 
<mly  for  the  honour  of  God."* 

Michael  Arand,  whose  counsel  Marnret  desired, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  evangelical  assembly 
«t  Meaoz,  who,  at  a  later  period,  exposed  himself  lo 

,        many  dangera  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

The  pious  princess  trembled  to  see  an  opposition 
gathering  strength  sgainst  the  truth.   Doprat,  and  the 

,        retainers  of  the  government,  Beds,  and  those  who 

,  adhered  to  the  University,  inspired  her  with  ter^ 
rof.  Briconnet  wrote  cheeringly— **  It  is  the  war 
whieh  the  gentle  Jesas  said  he  was  come  to  send  upon 
earth— the  fire,  the  fierce  fire  which  transforms  earth- 
liness  into  that  which  ^s  heavenly.  With  all  my  heart 
do  I  deeire  to  help  you,  Madam  ;  but  do  not  expect 
from  my  weakness  any  more  than  the  will  to  serve 
you.  Whoever  hss  fiitb,  hope,  love,  has  all  that  is 
neeessanr,  and  needetb  not  any  other  help  or  protec- 
tion. God  will  be  all— and  out  of  him  we  can  hope 
for  nothing.    Take  with  vou  into  the  conflict  that 

[  mighty  giant,  nnconquerable  Love.  The  war  is  led 
on  by  Love.  Jesus  requires  to  have  our  hearts  in  his 
presence  :  woe  bc&Is  the  Christian  who  parts  com- 

'  pany  from  Him.  He  who  is  preeent  in  person  in  the 
battle  is  sure  of  victory  ;  but  if  the  battle  is  fought 
out  of  His  own  presence,  be  will  often  lose  ground.*'! 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  then  begining  to  expe- 
rience  what  it  is  to  contend  for  the  word  of  God.  The 
theologians  and  monks,  irritated  by  the  shelter  he  had 

'  -afforded  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  vehement- 
ily  accused  him,  eo  that  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St. 

:        Male,   came  to  Paris  to  enquire  into  the  charges 

I  Iwooght  against  him.t  Henc,e  Maivaret  was  the  more 
touched  l^  the  comforttngs  which  Bri<^nnet  address- 
ed to  her ;  and  she  answered  by  ofifering  him  her  as- 
eistonee. 

'*  If  in  any  thing,"  wrote  she,  «  you  think  that  lean 
be  of  service  to  yon  or  year's,  be  assured  that  I  shall 
"find  comfort  in  dorog  all  I  can.  Everlasting  peace  be 
^ven  to  you  after  the  lonff  struggles  you  faavo  waged 
lor  the  faith— in  the  whicn  cause  jmty  that  you  may 
Jive  and  die. 

'*  Tour  devotod  daughter,  Maeoabbt.''^ 

dappy  would  it  have  been  if  Bri^anet  had  died 
while  contonding  for  the  truth.  Yet  was  he  still  full  of 
BeaL  Fhilibert,  of  Nemours,  universally  respected  for 
bet  piet  jr,  charity,  Mid  Uaaeleas  life,  read  with  iaeieas- 
ing  interest  the  evangelieal  writings  aent  bar  from  time 
40  time  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  <«  I  have  received  all 
the  traeta  you  forwarded,"  wrote  Margaret  to  Briton- 
*K'«*bwdelism«iits.nl]iodeN«vaR«.  (BibLSoyale 
t  Lgttryde  Mamerite,  reina  de  Navane.    (BIbl.  Boyale 
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net,  **  of  which  my  aunt  of  Nemoors  has  taken  aoa% 
and  I  mean  to  send  her  the  last,  for  she  is  now  m 
Savoy,  called  thither  by  her  brother'a  marriage.  Hei 
absence  is  no  small  loss  to  me.  Think  of  my  lonett- 
ness  in  yoor  prayers."  Unhappily  Pbilibert  did  not 
live  to  declare  herself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Refoms* 
ation.  She  died  in  1524,  at  the  Castle  of  yirieu  U 
Grand,  in  Bugey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.*  Margin 
ret  waa  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  one  who  was  Iq 
her  a  friena,  a  sister— one  who  could,  indeed,  enlet 
into  her  thoughts.  Perhaps  no  loss  by  death  was  tht  * 
occasion  of  more  sorrow  to  her,  if  we  except  that  of 
her  brother. 

Alas !  nor  earth  nor  heaven  above  appears 

To  my  sad  eyes,  so  ceaseless  are  the  tears 

That  fifom  them  flow.f 

Margaret,  feeling  her  own  weakneas  to  bear  up  un- 
der her  grief,  and  against  the  seductions  of  the  courts 
applied  to  Bri^nnet  to  exhort  her  to  the  love  of  God. 

**  The  gentle  and  gracious  Jesus,  who  wills,  and 
who  alone  is  able  to  work  that  which  he  wills,  in  hia 
infinite  mercy  visit  your  hesrt,  and  lead  it  to  love  him 
with  an  undivided  love.  None  but  He,  Madam,  hath 
power  to  do  this,  and  we  must  not  seek  light  from 
darknness,  nor  warmth  from  cold.  When  he  drawa  h* 
kindles,  and  by  the  warmth  draws  us  after  him,  en* 
Urging  our  hearts.  You  write  to  roe  to  pity  you  be- 
cause you  are  alone  ;  I  do  not  understand  that  word. 
The  heart  that  is  in  the  world,  and  resting  in  it,  is, 
indeed,  lonely— for  many  and  evil  are  they  who  con»- 
pass  it  about.  But  ahe  whose  heart  is  closed  agaioat 
the  world,  and  awake  to  the  gentle  and  gracious  Jesus, 
her  true  and  faithful  spouse,  is  really  SorUt  living  on 
supplies  from  One  who  is  all  to  her ;  and  yet  not 
alone,  because  never  left  by  Him  who  replenishes  and 
preserves  all.  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  pity  such  so- 
litude as  this,  which  is  more  to  be  prized  than  tho 
whole  world  around  na,  from  which  I  am  confident 
that  God  hath  in  hia  love  delivered  you,  so  that  you 
are  no  lonoer  ita  child.  Continue,  Madam,  alone, 
abiding  in  Him  who  is  your  sU,  and  who  humbled  him- 
self to  <  painful  and  ignominious  death. 

*'  In  commending  myself  to  your  favour,  I  humbly 
entreat  you  not  to  use  the  words  of  yoor  last  letters^ 
You  are  the  daughter  and  the  apouae  of  God  only.  No 
other  father  hath  any  claim  upon  you.  I  exhort  and 
admoniab  you  to  be  to  Him  auch  and  so  good  a  daugh- 
ter as  He  is  to  you  a  father ;  and  sinco  you  cannot 
attain  io  this,  by  resson  that  finite  cannot  compare 
with  infinite,  I  pray  Him  to  strengthen  you,  that  yoa 
may  love  and  serve  Him  with  all  your  heart.'*t 

Notwithatanding  these  counsels,  Margaret  was  not 

he  Toss  of  I 


yet  comforted.  She  grieved  over  the 
spiritual  guides  who  had  been  removed  from  ber.  Tha 
new  oaatora  aet  over  her  to  reclaim  her,  did  not  poe- 
aeaa  ner  confidence ;  and  notwithstanding  what  Urn 
bishop  hsd  said,  aha  felt  alone  amidat  the  court,  and 
ail  around  her  aeemed  like  a  desolato  wilderneas.  Sha 
wrote  to  Briconnet  as  follows : 

**  As  aaheep  wandering  in  a  strange  land,  and  torn* 
ing  from  her  pastures  inmstrustof  her  new  shepherdi^ 
naturally  iifla  her  head  to  catch  the  breese  from  that 
qoarter  of  the  field  where  the  chief  shepherd  once  led 
her  to  the  tender  grass,  just  so  am  I  conatrained  ta 
implore  vour  love.  Coma  down  from  your  mountain, 
and  look  in  pity  on  the  blindeat  of  all  your  fold-* 
astray  among  a  people  living  in  darkness. 

(Signed)  **  MABOuBBira^'^f 

•  GolobemoB.  Hist,  de  la  nuison  ds  Bavoie,  ftp.  181. 
tChanaoninlritoflUaaprtelaiBOftdQBoy.  (AigastMa^ 
i.p.471.) 
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The  Bishop  of  Mmqx,  in  hi«  reply,  Ukiog  up  the 
•omperiaoD  or  •  wtixlering  sheep,  under  which  Mtr- 
^ret  had  piciored  hereelf,  uses  it  to  depict  the  myste- 
ries of  stlvAiion,  under  the  figure  of  s  wood  : 

**  Tbo  sheep,'*  ssys  he,  **  on  entering  this  wood  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  at  once  charmed 
by  the  ffoodoesa,  beauty,  height,  length,  breadth,  depth, 
•od  refreshing  odours  of  the  forest,  and,  looking  round 
•booty  sees  only  Him  io  all,  and  all  in  Him ;  and,  haa- 
toning  onward'  through  its  green  alleya,  finda  it  ao 
•weot,  that  the  way  becomea  life,  joy,  and  consola- 
tion."* 

The  bishop  then  describes  the  sheep  trying  in  Tain 
to  penetrate  to  the  bouode  of  the  forest,  (aa  a  soul 
would  fathom  the  deep  thinga  of  God,)  meeting  with 
mounUins  which  it  in  vein  endeavours  to  ascend,  be- 
iqgatopped  on  all  aidea  by  *' inacceaaible  heij^hts.** 

lie  then  showa  the  way  by  which  the  aoul,  inquiring 
after  God,  aurmounts  the  difficulties,  afid  bow  the 
sheep  among  all  the  hirelings,  finda  the  *'  Chief  Shep- 
berd'a  nook,**  and  "  cntera  on  the  wiug  of  contempla- 
tion by  faith  ;**  then  all  is  made  plain  and  eaay,  and 
•he  begins  to  sing,  **  I  have  found  him  whom  my  soul 
loveth°* 

Thus  wroto  the  Bishop  of  Meauz.  In  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  he  would  at  thia  time  hav^  rejoiced  to  see 
France  regenerated  by  the  Gospel,  t  Often  would  he 
dwell  especially  on  thoae  three  individuals  who  seemed 
called  to  preaide  over  the  destinies  of  his  country ; 
namely,  the  king,  his  mother,  and  his  sister.  He 
thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were  but  enlightened, 
the  whole  nation  would  be  ao ;  and  that  the  clergy, 
•rouaed  to  emulation,  would  awake  from  their  deaih- 
,like  atupor.  "Madam,"  wro^e  he  to  Margaret,  "I 
humbly  pray  God  that  He  will  please,  in  his  goodness, 
to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  hearts  ot  the  king,  his  mother, 
•nd  yourself,  so  that  from  you  three  a  flame  may  go 
forth  throuffh  the  nation,  and  reanimate  especially  that 
class,  which,  bv  its  coldnees,  chills  all  the  others.** 

Margaret  did  not  share  in  theae  hopes.  She  ssys 
nothing  of  her  mother,  nor  yet  of  her  brother.  These 
were  themes  she  did  not  dare  to  touch ;  but  in  her 
•nswer  to  the  bishop,  in  January,  152S,  oppreased  at 
heart  by  the  indifference  and  worldliness  of  all  around 
her,  ahe  said — **  The  times  are  so  cold,  the  heart  so 
frosen  up  ;**  and  she  si^ed  herself-^*'  Your  cold- 
hearted,  hungering  and  thirsting  daughter, 

^'Makoasit.'* 

Thia  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  put 
him  upon  reflection ;  and  feeling  how  much  he  who 
•ought  to  reanimate  others  required  to  be  reanimated 
himaelf,  he  asked  the  prayerB  of  Margaret  and  of  Ma- 
dame de  Nemours.  **  Aladam,**  said  he,  with  perfect 
•implicity,  *'  I  pray  you  to  re-awaken  by  your  prayera 
the  poor  drowi^  ooe."t 

And  such,  in  1521,  were  the  expressions  inter- 
changed at  the  court  of  France.  Strange  words, 
doubtless  ;  and  which  now,  after  a  lapae  of  above  three 
centuriea,  a  manuacnpt  in  the  Roval  Library  reveals 
to  ns.  Waa  this  influence  in  high  places  favourable 
to  the  Reformation,  or  adverse  to  it !  The  spur  of 
troth  was  felt  indeed  at  the  court,  but  perhaps  did  but 
•rouse  the  slumbering  beaat — excitinff  him  to  rage — 
•od  causing  him  to  dart  more  furiously  on  the  weak 
ones  of  the  flock. 

In  truth,  the  time  was  drawing  nigh  when  the  storm 
was  to  burst  upon  the  Reformation  ;  but  first  it  was 
destined  to  scatter  some  eeeds  and  gather  in  some 
•heavea.    Thia  city  of  Meauz,  which,  a  century  and  a 

•  M8C.,  B.  F..  U7,  de  la  BibL  Eoyals,  lOth  July. 
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half  later,  was  to  be  hoooured  by  the  reiiteee  of  lb 
noble  defender  of  the  GsHican  church  agaionibt  elittns 
of  Home,  wss  called  to  be  the  first  lowi  n  Fruce 
wherein  regenerated  Chrisiianiiy  should  Mtbiiih  lU 
hold.     It  was  at  this  time  the  field  on  wluclt  ibe  la- 
bourera  profusely  scsitered  their  seed,  and  into  wbich 
they  had  already  put  the  aickle.     Bri^oonat,  lett|ina 
to  slumber  than  be  had  said,  checrwl,  waicfaed,  and 
directed  every  thing.     Hia  fortune  wss><iMt  u>  W 
zeal.     Never  did  any  one  make  a  mors  nobk  «ieo( 
hia  means— and  never  did  so  noble  a  devotwo  (mmis 
at  first  to  yield  such  sbundant  fruit.    Asaesil>led  at 
Meaux,  the'  pious  teschers  took  tbetr  mcastnaa  ibescs- 
forward  with  more  liberty.     The  word  of  God  waa 
not  bound  ;  and  the  Reformation  made  a  great  adnacs 
in  France.'    Ufevre,  with  unwonted  enerp,  pioclna. 
ed  that  Gospel  wiih  which  he  would  gladly  have  iiilcd 
the  world —**  Kiugs,  princes,  nobles,  the  people,  and 
all  nations,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  ought  to  thiok  aod  Mpiie 
only  after  Jesus  Christ.*     Every  priest  shodd  leaen- 
ble  that  angel  seen  by  John  in  the  Apocalypae,  fl^ug 
through  the  air,  having  in  hia  hand  the  evariaaUai 
Gospel,  to  preach  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people.     Draw  near,  ye  pooiiffa,  kiogi, 
and  generoua  hearia.     Awake,  ye  nationa  to  the  hgbt 
of  the  Goapel,  and  receive  the  breath  of  etenul  hfe-t 
Sufficient  ia  the  word  of  God  V*t 

Such,  in  truth,  waa  the  motto  of  the  new  Kbool: 
tujieunl  is  (he  ward  of  Gad,  The  whole  RefonDiiioa 
ia  embodied  in  that  truth.  ,"  To  know  Chciai  and  hii 
word,**  aaid  Lefevre,  Roussel,  Farel,  *'  is  ihsooiy  (ras, 
living,  and  univeraal  theology.  He  who  knows  that 
koowa  everythinff  "^ 

The  truth  produced  a  deep  impresskn  at  Meso&. 
At  first  private  meetings  took  place,  then  coofeieooss,. 
and  laatly  the  Gospel  waa  proclaimed  in  the  ckorcbes. 
But  a  vet  more  formidable  Mow  was  atnick  ag^^ 
the  aotiiority  of  Rome. 

Lefevere  roadbed  to  pat  it  in  the  power  ot  tbs 
Chriatiana  of  Franco  to  read  the  Scriptares.  Ub 
the  aoth  of  October  he  published  the  French  tnoab- 
tion  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the  6th  of  Novomhei  the 
remaining  books  of  the  New  Teslunent ;  sod  on  the 
13th  of  November,  16M,  the  whole  of  theae  collectel 
in  one  volume  at  Meauz;  and  in  16S5  a  French  vai- 
aion  of  the  Paalma  N  Thus  in  France,  and  almoat  it 
the  aame  time  as  in  Germany,  we  have  the  coounsDco- 
ment  of  that  publication  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  f  cr- 
nacular  tongue,  whicli,  after  a  lapae  of  three  ceniDn«> 
waa  CO  receive  such  wonderful  deveWpnacot.  U 
France,  as  in  the  countries  beyond  the  RhioOi  Um 
Bible  produced  a  decided  effect.  Many  there  ^vt 
who  had  learned  by  experience  that,  when  they  eougbt 
the  knowledge  of  divine  thinga,  darkness  and  doobt 
encompaased  them  on  all  sides.  How  many  were 
the  passing  moments — ^perhaps  even  years — ^in  wbi^a 
they  had  been  tenapted  to  regard  the  moat  ceruu 
truths  aa  mere  illoaiooa.  We  want  a  ray  from  heavea 
to  enlighten  our  darkneas.  Such  was  ths  loogii^ 
desire  of  many  souls  at  the  period  of  the  ReformaWHi- 
With  feelings  of  this  sort  many  received  the  ScnptR'f 
from  the  hands  of  Lefevre.  They  read  them  io  t^^^ 
families  and  in  private.  The  Bible  became  ^J^^ 
ingly  the  aobieet  of  converaation.  Chriat  app^r^  ^^ 
theee  souls,  so  long  misled,  ••  the  sun  and  centre  oi 
all  discovery.    No  longw  did  they  want  evidence  that 

•  Refss,  prinelpss,  manatee  omnea  et  saUode  omniafli  s** 
tionum  popali.  at  nihil  aliud  coiptoBt  .  . .  ao  ChnitsB .  •  • 
(Fsbri  Comment.  In  Evang .  pnefatO 

i  Ubivis  santium  expergisoimini  ed  BvaafelttlaseB  « • 
(Ibid.) 

1  Vertmra  Del  snttclt    (IWd.)  «v-i-ta« 

i  H0C  ert  oniTena  et  eoU  viviUcs  Theoloria . .  CWJ"" 
et  verimm  eloaeaie  omnia.    (Ibid,  in  £▼.  Johan  p  •<t<i 
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iSbfB  Sen pliifet  was  of  the  Lord :  they  knew  it,  for  it 
M  doKvorad  them  from  dtrknoM  into  light 

Such  wts  the  course  by  which  some  remerkable 
peraoM  in  Fnnee  were  et  this  lime  brought  to  know 
God.  Bot  there  were  yet  humbler  and  more  ordi- 
Dtry  ateps  by  which  mtoy  of  the  poorer  sort  arrired 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  city  of  Meanz 
was  almost  entirely  peopled  with  artisans  and  dealers 
in  woollen  cloth.  **  Many,**  says  a  chronicler  of  the 
sixteenth  centniy,  *'  were  taken  with  so  ardent  a  desire 
to  know  the  way  of  salration,  that  artisanSi  carders, 
Ihllers,  and  combers,  while  at  work  with  their  hands, 
bad  their  thoughts  engaged  in  conversation  on  the  word 
of  God,  and  getting  comfort  from  thence.  On  Sunday 
and  on  festiyals,  especially,  they  employed  themselves 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  inquiring  into  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Lord.'** 

Bri^nnet  rejoiced  to  see  true  piety  take  the  place 
of  snperatition  in  his  dioceso.  "  Lefevere,  sTailing  him- 
self of  his.  grest  rsputation  for  learning,"  observes  a 
contemporaiY  histortan,t  **  managed  to  cajole  and  im- 
pose upon  Messire  Goilkume  Bn^^onnet  by  his  speci- 
ous words,  that  he  turned  him  aside  into  gross  error, 
so  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  cleanse  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Meauz'ftom  that,  wicked  doctrine 
from  that  time  to  this,  when  it  has  marvellously  spread 
abroad.  The  subverting  of  that  good  bishop  was  a  sad 
event,  for  he  had,  before  that,  bMn  Tory  devout  in  his 
service  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary."  However,  not 
all  had  been  so  grossly  <<  turned  aside,"  to  adopt  the 
expression  of  the  Franciscan.  The  townspeople  were 
divided  in  two  parties.  On  one  side  were  Franciscan 
monks,  and  the  partissns  of  Romanism :  on  the  other, 
Bti^onnet,  Lefovre,  Farel,  and  those  who  loved  the 
new  preaching.  A  man  of  low  station,  named  Le- 
derr,  was  one  of  the  moot  servile  adherents  of  the 
monks ;  but  his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  Poter  and  John, 
had  joyfully  receired  Uie  Gospel ;  and  John,  who  was 
by  trade  a  wool-carder,  soon  attracted  notice  among 
the  infant  eongregations.  James  PsYanne,  a  native 
of  Pioardy,  a  young  man  of  open  and  upright  character, 
evinced  an  ardent  seal  for  the  Reformed  opinions. 
Meaux  was  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called 
thither  by  boaioess,  and  who^there  heard  the  Gospel,, 
returning,  bore  it  with  them  to  their  respective  ho 
It  was  not  nmrely  in  the  city  that  the  Scriptturo 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  *<  many  of  the  adjacent 
Tillages  were  awakened,"  says  a  chronicler,  **  so  that 
in  that  diocese  seemed  to  shine  forth  a  sort  of  image 
•f  the  regenerated  efaoich." 

The  environs  of  Meanx  were,  in  autumn,  clothed 
with  rich  harvests,  and  a  crowd  of  laboorinff  people  re- 
sorted thither  from  the  surroondinff  coontnes.  Rest- 
m^r.  themselves,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  would  talk 
with  the  people  of  thoee  parts  of  a  seed  time  and  har- 
vest of  another  kind.  Certain  peasantry,  who  had 
come  from  Thieraebia,  and  more  particularly  from 
La^oosy,  after  their  return  home  continued  in  the 
doctrine  they  had  heard,  and,  ere  Iomp,  an  evanffeltcal 
church  was  formed  in  this  latter  (Nscet— a  church 
which  is  among  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 
**The  report  df  this  unspeakable  blessiuff  spread 
through  Francs,"  ssys  the  chronicler.^  Bri^nnet 
himself  preached  the  Gospsl  from  the  pulpit,  and  lap 
boured  to  difibse,  far  and  wide,  that  **  free,  gracious, 
true,  and  clear  light,  which  danles  and  illuminates 

»jLBtd«tMsrt.p.iat. 

t  Hist.  CathnL  de  noire  tamps,  par  Fontaine,  do  l\tfdre  do 
MBtFrancois,    Paxil,  1S09. 
X  Thew  faotf  are  derived  from  old  and  much  domsged  pa> 

Ei  dteovered  in  the  chsrel^of  Lavdoaxy-la-ViUe  (Abne), 
M.  Colaay,  daring  the  time  he  fiUed  the  office  of  psrtor  in 
ttown. 
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every  creature  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and,  whfle  it 
enlightens  him,  raiaes  him,  by  adoption,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  child  of  God."*  He  besought  bis  hearers  not  to 
listen  to  those  who  would  turn  them  aside  from  (ho 
word.  "  Though  an  angel  from  heaven,"  exclaimed 
be,  "  should  preach  any  other  Ctospel,  do  not  give 
ear  to  him."  At  'times  melancholy  thoughts  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind.  He  did  not  feel  oon- 
fident  in  his  own  stedfastness,  and  he  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  the  fata]  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult from  any  failure  of  faith  on  bis  part.  Forewarn- 
ing his  hearers,  he  would  aay,  "  Though  I,  your  bi- 
shop, should  change  my.  voice  and  doctrine,  take 
heed  that  you  change  not  with  mc."t  At  that  mo- 
ment nothing  foreboded  such  a  calamity.  **  Not  only,'' 
says  the  chronicler,  "  the  word  of  God  was  preached, 
but  it  was  practised  :  all  kinds  of  works  of  «;liarity  and 
love  were  visible ;  the  morals  of  the  city  were  reform- 
ed, and  its  superstitions  disappeared."^ 

Still  indulging  in  the  thoufffat  of  gainiuff  over  th» 
king  and  faia  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Mar;^ret  a 
translation  of  St.  Paurs  Epistles,  richlv  illummated, 
humbly  aolicitingher  to  present  it  to  tho  king,  '*  which* 
coming  throuffh  your  hands,"  added  he,  "  cannot  (hit 
to  be  accept&le.  They  make  a  truly  royal  dish,*' 
continued  the  worthy  bishop,  '*  of  a  fatneas  that  never 
corrupts,  and  having  a  power  to  restore  from  all  manner 
of  sickness.  The  more  we  taste  them,  the  more  wo 
hunger  after  them,  with  desires  that  are  ever  fed  and 
never  cloyed."^ 

What  dearer  commiasion  could  Marnret  receive  t 
The  moment  seemed  auspicious.  Michael  d*Arando 
was  at  Paria,  detained  there  by  command  of  the  kino's 
mother,  for  whom  he  was  translatinff  portions  of  &e 
Scriptures.  II  But  Margaret  would  have  preferred 
that  Bri^onnet  himself  should  present  St.  Paul  to 
her  brother :  **  Tou  would  do  well  to  come,"  wrote 
she,  **  for  you  know  the  confidence  the  king  and  hi* 
mother  have  in  you.'^ 

Thua,  at  this  time,  (in  1632  and  16S3,)  was  QodV 
word  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Francis  the  First  and 
Louiaa  of  Savoy.  They  were  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  that  Gospel  o(  which  they  were  afterwards  to  bo 
the  persecutors.  We  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  that 
Word  made  on  them  any  saving  impression ;  curiosity 
led  them  to  unclose  that  Bible  which  was  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion ;  but  they  soon  closed  it  agais 
as  they  had  opened  it. 

Margaret  herself  with  difficulty  struggled  against  tho 
worldliness  which  surrounded  her.  Her  tender  regard 
for  her  brother,  respect  for  her  mother,  the  flattery 
of  the  court,  all  conspired  against  the  love  she  had 
vowed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Many,  indeed,  were  her  temp- 
tations. At  times,  the  aoul  of  Maigaret,  assailed  bf 
so  many  enemies,  and  dizzy  with  m  tumult  of  life* 
turned  aside  from  her  Lord.  Then,  becoming  con- 
scious of  her  sin,  the  princess  shut  herself  in  her  apart- 
menta,  and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  sounds  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  Francis  and  the  younr 
lords,  who  were  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  filled 
the  royal  palaces  in  their  carousings : 

I  have  forsaken  thee,  for  pleasure  erring ; 
In  place  of  thee,  my  evil  choice  prafemng ;  * 
And  from  thee  wandering,  wbtther  am  I  e 
Among  the  cursed— to  the  place  of  doom. 
I  have  forsaken  thee,  oh  Friend  aincera ; 

•  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  B.  F.  No.  St7. 
t  Hist  Cathol.  de  Fontaine. 
1  Aotet  dee  Mart.  p.  183. 
I  MS.  in  the  Boyal  Library,  8.F.  No.  »7. 
it  Far  le  oommandement  de  Madame  t  quy  il  a  fyvr6  qpnisue 
chof  e  da  la  laincte  Eicriptare  qa*eUe  desire  parnire.    (|Mil> 
f  Ibid. 


•hould  be  eonttuMciout,  he  may  be  nAmoU 
pliaaoe.  Tbeir  leeden  eet  forth  for  Pam,  and  i 
certedmeaeoiee  with  Beda  end  Docheeoe.  They  pee- 
ienUd  themeelvee  before  the  Parhament,  9mi  lodged 
infomMtioaagaaBai  the  biahep  and  the  heielioal  xamthi- 
'^  "aaid  they»  '*aiid  aU  the  oMs^yboiK- 


"Thetewn," 
iag  conntiy,  ia  inleeted  with  hewejr,  ao^  the  maddf 
watera  go  forth  from  the  biahop'a  paJaoe.** 

Tbua  FiMMM  bemo  to  hear  the  cry  of  peraecolioa 
raiMd  agaiaai  the  Oeapel.  The  urteaUy  and  the  civU 
power— the  Sorbooee  and  the  ParUaaMot  Uid  theii 
hands  upon  the  aword,  and  that  aweid  wee  defined  ta 
be  ataiaed  with  blood.  Chriatianitjr  had  tanghi  bob 
that  there  are  datiee  anterior  to  all  civil  relationahipei 
it  had  emancipated  (hereligfoue  iaind»  laid  the  ibaodai* 
tiona  of  liberty  of  conacience,  and  wrongh^  ao  imper- 
taot  change  in  aoeteiy :— for  Anti^ty,  evaiywheM  oe- 
cogniiiQg  the  eUigen,  and  nowhere  the  man,  had  made 
of  religion  a  matter  of  mere  state  regaletioe.  Bat 
scarcelj  had  these  ideaa  of  liberty  been  given  to  tk» 
world  when  the  Pepecy  corropted  them.  lo  place  o£ 
the  despotism  of  the  prince,  it  eobstituted  thai  of  the 
priest.  Often,  indeed,  had  both  prince  and  priaei  been 
by  it  stirred  op  against  the  Chriatian  peopla.  A  new 
emancipation  wee  needed  :  the  aizteenth  eentoiy  pio- 
doced  it.  Wbererer  the  Reformation  eetablisbed  it- 
self, the  yoke  of  Rome  was  thrown  off;  and  Uberty  aC 
conscience  restored.  Tei  is  there  such  a 
in  man  to  exalt  himeelf  abore  the  troth,  thet  < 


9$B  fiBKJONNETPBEACEIESMUUDiBTnBMI^^ 

Aid  ffom  tl9  love,  the  better  to  get  free. 
Have  eloog  to  things  aiost  contraiy  to  thee.* 

After  this,  Margaret,  turoing  in  the  direction  of 

Meaoz,  wrote,  in  her  distress,  "  1  again  tnm  toward 

joa,  Mons.  *  Fabry,*  and  your  companions,  desiring 

you,  io  year  prayers,  to  entreat  of  the  unspeakable  mercy 

an  alarm  that  shall  rouss  the  unwatchful  weak  one 

from  her  heavy  and  deathlike  slumbers." f 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  w«re  beginning  to 

indulge  in  cheering  anticipations.    Who  would  be  able 

40  resist  the  Gospel  if  the  authority  of  Francis  the  First 

should  open  the  way  for  it  1    The  corrupting  influence 

•of  the  court  would  be  succeeded  by  a  sanctifying  ex- 
ample, and  France  would  acquire  a  moral  power  which 

would  constitute  her  the  benefactress  of  nations. 
But  the  Romish  party  on  their  side  had  cauffht  the 

alarm.     One  of  their  party  at  Meauz,  was  a  Jacobin 

monk,  of  the  name  of  Roma.    One  day,  when  Lefe- 

Tie,  Farel,  and  their  friends  were  in  conversation  with 

him,  and  certain  other  partisans  of  the  papacy,  Lefevre 

incautiously  gave  utterance  to  bis  hopes :  *'  Already,*' 

aaid  he,  **  the  Gospel  is  winning  the  nearte  of  the  no- 

blee  and  the  common  people,  and,  ere  long,  we  shall 

eee  it  spreadiug  througoout  France,  and  casting  down 

the  inventions  that  men  have  set  up."  The  md  doc- 
tor was  warmed  by  his  theine,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 

hia  feeble  voice  seemed  to  put  forth  new  power,  re- 

eembling  the  aged  Simeon,  giving  thanka  to  the  Lord 

because  his  eyes  had  seen  His  salvation.     Lefevre's 

friends  partook  of  his  emotion ;   the  opposers  were 

amaaed  and  silent  .  .  .  Suddenly  Roma  rose  from  his 

seat,  exclaiming,  "  then  I  and  all  the  monks  will 

preach  a  crusade — we  will  raise  the  people,  and  if  the 

king  suffers  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we  will  ex- 

pelhim  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjecte.*'^    Thus 

did  a  monk  venture  to  sUnd  up  against  the  knightly 

monarch.    The  Franciscans  applauded  his  boldness. 

It  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  foifilment  of  the  aged 

doctor's  predictions.    Already  the  mendicant  fnars 

found  their  daily  gatheringa  fall  off*.    The  Fraqcis- 

eana,  in  alarm,  distributed  themselves  in  private  fami- 
lies. "  Those  new  preacbera  are  heretics,"  said  they, 
**  they  call  in  question  the  holiest  practicee,  and  they 

deny  the  moat  sacred  mysteriee."  Then,  growing 
bolder,  the  more  violent  of  the  party,  sallying  forth 
from  their  cloister,  presented  themselves  st  the  bishop's 
residence,  and,  being  admitted,  "  Make  haste,"  said 
they,  **  to  crash  this  heresy,  or  the  pestilence  which 
now  afilicte  Meaox  will  extend  ite  ravages  through4he 
kingdom." 

Bri^nnet  was  roused,  and  for  a  moment  disturbed 
by  this  invasion  6f  bis  privacy ;  but  he  did  not  give 
way.  Despising  the  intereeted  clamour  of  a  eet  of 
ignorant  monks,  be  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
in  vindication  of  Lefevre,  deeignating  the  monks  as  pha- 
fisees  and  hypocritea.  Still  this  opposition  from  with- 
ant  had  already  awakened  anxiety  and  conflict  in  his 
eaol.  He  tri^  to  quiet  his  fears  by  persuading  him- 
self that  it  was  necessary  to  paaa  throoflh  such  spiritual 
struggles.  *'By  such  conflict,"  said  he,  in  expree- 
aions  that  sound  mystical  to  our  ears,  **we  are  brought 
to  a  death  that  ushers  into  life  ;  and,  while  ever  mor- 
tifying Kfe,  living  we  die,  and  dying,  live."^  The  way 
had  been  more  sure,  if.  turning  to  the  Saviour,  as  the 
apostles,  when  driven  by  the  winds  end  tossed,  he  had 
cried  out,  '*  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish !" 

The  monks  of  Meauz,  enraged  st  this  repulse,  re- 
eolved  to  cany  their  complaint  before  a  higher  tribu- 

•  Lei  Margutritfls.  i.  p.  40. 
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many  Proteatent  nataone  of  our  own  time,  the  Chafch» 
freed  from  tha  erbitrary  power  of  the  prieet,  is  naac 
failing  again  into  sobeerviency  to  the  civil  eothoritj  ^ 
thus,  like  ite  divine  Pounder,  bandied  from  one  deepel- 
ism  to  another ;  etill  peeaing  from  Caiaphai  to  Pk^le* 
and  from  pUate  to  Oaiaphaa! 

Bri^onnet,  who  enjoyed  a  hi|^  repotetion  at  Paiia, 
eaaily  cleered  himeelt  Bat  in  vain  did  he  eaek  to  da- 
fend  his  friende ;  themankewerereeolvedoottoratasa 
to  MeauK  eaaptvhanded.  If  the  biahep  wM  eeaape, 
be  meet  eaorifiee  hie  brethren.  Of  a  character  natai- 
ally  timid,  and  hot  littlex prepared  for  '  Christ's  eehe* 
to  give  up  hie  posseeeione  and  etandiag— alamwd,  egi- 
teted,  and  deepoadiag,  he  was  etill  further  mieled  by 
treacbereoe  ad vieers :  **  If  the  evangelical  divinee  ebooU 
leave  Meauz,"  aaid  soma,  '*  they  wiU  carry  the  Rafor- 
Hie  heeit  was  torn  by  a  psinfnl 


struggle.  At  length  the  vrisdom  of  thie  woiU  pM- 
vailed :  on  the  ISth  of  April,  16S3,  he  publiefaed  en 
ordimnance  by  which  he  deprived  theee  piooe  leecbera 
of  their  license  to  preaoh.  This  was  the  first  etep  in 
Bri^nnefs  downward  eeieer. 

I^efevre  wae  the  chaaf  okfaat  of  enmity.  His  eam^ 
mentary  oa  the  four  Qoepele,  and  eepecietly  theepietla 
«'  to  Christian  readeie,"  vrhich  he  had  nrelixad  to  it, 
inflamed  the  wrath  of  Bade  and  hie  fellowe.  They 
denounced  the  work  to  the  feculty— "  Has  he  not  ven- 
tured," aaid  the  fiery  syndie,**  to  reooramead  to  all  tha 
faithful  the  readii^  of  the  Hely  Seriptares  t  Does  he 
not  aflirm  that  whosoever  k»vee  not  the  word  of  Christ 
is  no  Christian  ;*  and  again,  that  the  word  of  Qod  ie 
sttflksent  of  iteelf  to  leed  oe  to  atenial  life  ?*' 

But  Francia  I.  aaw  nothing  mare  in  thie  accuNtioB 
than  a  tbeologicel  sqoabble.  He  appointed  a  cemmie« 
aioa,  before  which  Lefevia  sooeeeerally  defended  him^ 
self,  and  iras  henonrahly  eeqaitted. 

Farel,  who  had  fewer  protectors  st  court,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  quit  Meaux.  It  appears  that  be  at  first 
repaired  to  Pari8,t  and  that  having  there  uoaparioglj 

*  Qfii  ▼erbnm  ^ns  hoe'modo  son  diligant,  quo  pacts  hi 
Cbriitaaiii  euesi.    (PrmL  Coaun.  ia  Kvang.) 
f  "  Farel  sprea  avoir  lubaiste  ta&t  qu*il  put  k  PBrl«-"    (Bss» 
1«.J       Digitized  bTdOOgle 
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oUigad  to  ramove,  and  left  that  city,  retiring  to  Dao- 
phiny,  whitker  be  wm  ^enrone  of  eenying  the  Goe^ 
pel. 

To  here  iatimidated  Lefevre,  and  camed  Bri^onnet 
to  draw  baek,  and  Farel  to  seek  reftige  in  flighty  wae  a 
lietory  gain|d,  ao  that  the  Soiboene  already  believed 
they  had  mastered  (he  motement.  Mooki  and  deeton 
exchanged  eong|atnlatieni ;  bat  enough  waa  not  done 
in  their  opinion,  blood  had  not  flowed.  They  went, 
theiefore,  again  to  their  woifc,  md.  blood,  ainee  they 
were  bent  on  shedding  it,  was  now  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  Roman  fanaticism. 

The  erangeiicaf  Christians  of  Meaux,  seeing  their 
pastors  dispersed,  sonsht  to  edify  one  another.  A 
wool-carder,  John  LecTercf  who  had  imbibed  the  true 
Ohrtstian  doctrine  from  the  mstractions  of  the  divines, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  some  tracts,*  distingaish- 
ed  himself  by  bis  zeal  and  bis  expounding  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  inspires  with  coorage,f  and  places  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  a  religions  movement.  The  Chnrch  of  Meaex 
soon  came  to  regard  him  as  its  minister. 

The  ides  of  one  oniversal  priesthood,  known  in  such 
livmg  power  to  the  first  Christians  had  been  revived 
by  Lntbert  in  the  sixteenth  centnry.  Bat  this  idea 
seems  then  to  have  dwelt  only  in  theory  in  the  Lather- 
an  Cborcb,  and  was  really  acted  out  only  among  the 
eongregations  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  Ln- 
theran  congi^egations  (agreeing  in  this  point  with  the 
Anglican  Church)  took,  it  seems,  a  middle  course 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Chnrches. 
Among  the  Lutherans,  everything  proceeded  from  the 
pistor  or  priest ;  and  nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the 
Ohureh  but  what  was  regularly  conveyed  through  its 
rulers.  But  the  Reformed  Churches,  while  they  main- 
tained the  divine  appointment  of  the  ministry,  by  some 
sects  denied,  approached  nearer  to  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  apostolical  communities.  From  this  time 
linward,  they  recognized  and  proclaimed  that  the  flock 
are  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  receiving  what  the  prieet 
gives  out ;  that,  since  the  Bible  il  m  the  hands  of 
•very  one,  the  members  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  those 
who  take  the  lead,  possess  the  key  of  that  treasury 
whence  the  latter  derive  their  instructions ;  that  the 
|[iflts  of  God,  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  wjsdom,  of  consola- 
tion, and  of  knowledge  are  not  imparted  to  the  minis- 
ter alone ;  but  that  each  is  csUed  upon  to  employ  for 
the  good  of  all  whatever  gift  he  has  received :  and  that 
it  may  often  happen^that  some  gift  needful  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  may  be  oenied  to  the  pastor,  and 
granted  to  some  member  of  his  flock.  Thus  the  mere 
passive  state  of  the  Churchee  was  changed  into  one  of 
general  activity  ;  and  it  was  in  France  especially  that 
this  transformation  took  place.  In  other  countries,  the 
Reformers  sre  found  almost  exclusively  among  the 
ministers  and  doctors ;  but  in  France,  the  men  who 
had  road  or  studied  had  for  fellow-labourers  men  of  the 
lowest  class.  Among  God*s  chosen  servants  in  that 
country  we  have  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  a  wool- 
eomber. 

Leclerc  began  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  strength- 
ening and  confirming  the  disciples  in  their  faith.  But 
not  resting  satisfied  with  these  ordinary  labours,  he 
lenged  to  seethe  papal  edifice  overthmwn,  and  France 
coming  forward  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  His  ungov- 
ernable zeal  was  such  as  to  remind  an  observer  of  Het- 
tinger at  Zurich,  and  Carlstadt  at  Wittomberg.  He 
wroie  a  prochimation  against  the  Antichrist  of  Rome, 
in  which  he  announced  that  the  Lord  was  about  to 

•  AUfo  paacnlU  libelllf  dUteenter  lectb.    Oecs  leones.) 
t  ABimose  adei  plenui.    (ibid.) 
tVJdsvol,app:9T,89. 


conmiM  that  wieked  one  with  the  spirit  of  his  msuth) 
and  proceeded  boldlv  to  post  his  placard  at  the  very 
door  of  the  cathedral.*  Soon  all  waa  eonfosien  in  the 
netghbonrhood  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  faithful 
were  amazed,  the  priesta  enraged.  What !  ahall  a 
baee  wool-oomber  be  allowed  to  assail  the  pope  1  The 
Pranciecans  were  furious.  They  insisted  that  at  least 
on  this  occasion  a  toirible  example  should  bo  made— 
Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  took  place  in  the  preeence  of  Bri^onnet 
himaetf,  who  was  now  to  witness  and  endure  all  that 
was  done.  The  wool-comber  waa  condemned  to  be 
publicly  whipped  through  the  city,  three  successive 
days,  and  on  the  third  day  to  be  branded  on  the  fora- 
head.  The  moomfol  spectacle  began.  Leclerc  was 
led  through  the  streeto,  his  hands  bound,  his  back  bare, 
and  receiving  from  the  executioners  the  blows  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  by  .his  opposition  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  A  great  crowd  followed  the  martyr*a  prooress, 
which  was  marked  by  his  blood :  some  porsuM  the 
heretic  with  yells ;  others,  by  their  silence,  gave  no 
doubtful  signs  of  sympathy  with  him  ;  and  one  woman 
encouraged  the  martyr  by  her  looka  and  words — she 
was  his  mother. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  bloody  pro- 
cession was  tpret,  Leclerc  was  msde  to  stop  at  the 
usual  place  of  execution.  The  executioner  prepared 
a  fire,  heated  the  iron  which  was  to  sear  the  flesh  of 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  spproaching  him  brand- 
ed him  as  a  heretic  on  his  forehead.  Just  then  a  shriek 
was  uttered-— but  it  came  not  from  the  msrtyr.  His 
mother,  a  witness  of  the  dresdful  sight,  wrung  with 
anguish,  endured  a  violent  struggle  between  the  enthu- 
siasm of  faith  and  maternal  flings ;  but  her  faith 
overcame,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
adversaries  tremble,  **  Glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  witnesses.***  Thus  did  this  Frenchwoman  of  the 
Iflth  century  have  respect  to  that  woid  of  the  Soq  of 
G^d,  **  Whosoever  loveth  his  son  more  thsn  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  So  daring  a  courage  at  such  a  mo- 
ment might  have  seemed  to  demsnd  instant  punish- 
ment ;  bnt  that  Christian  mother  had  struck  powerless 
the  hearts  of  priests  and  soldiers.  Their  fury  was  re- 
strained by  a  mightier  arm  than  theirs.  The  crowd 
falling  back  and  making  way  for  her,  allowed  the  mo- 
ther to  regain,  with  faltering  step,  her  humble  dwelling. 
Monks,  and  even  the  town-serjeants  themselves,  gazed 
on  her  without  moving  ;  **  not  one  of  her  enemiee,** 
says  Theodore  Beza,  "  dared  to  put  forth  his  hand 
against  her.**  After  this  punishment,  Leclerc,  being 
set  at  liberty,  withdrew,  first  to  Rosay  en  Brie,  a  town 
six  leagues  from  Mesux^  and  subsequently  to  Metz, 
where  we  shall  again  meet  with  him. 

The  enemy  was  triumphant  **  The  Cordeliers  hav- 
ing regained  possession  of  the  pulpit,  propsgated  their 
accustomed  fsls^oods  and  absurdtties.**!  Bnt  the 
poor  working-people  of  Meaux,  no  longer  permitted 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  regular  assemblies,  began 
to  hold  their  meerings  in  private,  '*  imitating,**  says 
the  chronicler,  **  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  »e  days 
of  Ahab,  and  the  Christians  of  the  early  church ;  aseem- 
blinff  as  opportunity  offered,  at  one  time  in  a  boose,  al 
another  in  a  cavern,  and  at  times  in  a  vineyard  or  a 
wood.  On  euch  occasions,  he  among  them  who  waa 
most  converssnt  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhorted  th* 
rest ;  and  this  being  done,  they  all  prayed  together  witii 
much  fervency,  cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  Gospel 
would  be  received  in  France,  and  the  tyranny  of  Anti- 

*  Cet  hergtique  ecriWt  dea  inncartei  qtiMl  attscha  wax  portse 
de  la  grande  eglite  de  Meaux  (MS.  de  MeaiUL)  Bee  aks 
BezB  Icones,  Crespin,  Actes  des  Marty ra.  tec. 

t  Hist.  Eccles.  de  Th.  de  Beta,  p.  4.    Hift.  des  Martyts  fla 

'    tAotca  des  Martyrs,  p.  Ui^tized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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etewt  b«  at  an  aod.***  Wbara  ia  iIm  powar  can  ar- 
laat  the  profraaa  of  truth  1 

One  vielim,  bowevar,  did  not  aattafy  iba  panacolora; 
and  if  (ha  first  against  whom  thair  anger  was  let  loose 
waa  hoc  a  wool-comber,  the  second  was  a  genUeinsn 
of  the  eourt.  It  waa  become  necessary  to  overawe 
the  nobles  as  well  aa  the  people,  l^he  Sorbonne  of 
Paris  was  onwilling  lo  be  ooutripped  bj  the  Frsncis- 
cans  of  Mosuz.  Berqain,  "  the  most  learned  among 
the  nobles,*'  cootinoiog  to  gather  more  confidence  from 
the  Schptorea,  bad  composed  ceruin  epigrams  against 
the  *«drooee  of  the  Sorbonne;"  and  had  afterward 
gone  so  for  as  to  chsrgo  them  with  impiety  t 

Beda  and  Duchesne,  who  Lsd  not  Tentored  any  reply 
in  their  asosi  style  to  the  witticisma  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  court,  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct  when 
they  disoemed  tbst  aarioos  convictions  were  at  the 
bottom  of  theae  attacks.  Berquin  hsd  baeome  a  Cknt- 
timn ;  hie  ruin  was  thoreforo  decided  on.  Bed«  and 
I)uchesne  having  seised  some  of  his  translations,  found 
in  them  sofficieat  to  bring  mora  than  one  heretic  to 
the  suke :  *«  He  aaaerta,"  they  exclaimed,  *•  that  it  is 
wrong  to  invoke  the  Virgin  Maiy  in  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  lo  call  her  the  9<mr€0  of  aU  grmu  H  He 
deelarea  hioiaelf  against  the  cuatom  of  speaking  of  her 
aa  ovr  kept  and  o»r  Hft,  and  saya  that  theae  titlea  be- 
long only  to  the  Son  of  Ood."  There  were  other 
chaiges  agakiat  Baiqoin ;  hia  cloaet  waa,  aa  it  were,  a 
y,  whenee  * 


\  the  aoppoaed  Minted  works  were  diffoa- 
ad  thioogh  the  kingdom.  Above  all,  Melsnctbon*a 
JLaet  ComaiKNfa  aervad  to  atagger  the  more  learned. 
The  man  of  piety,  eotreoehed  amid  his  folioa  and  trmUM^ 
had,  in  hia  chriatiao  love,  made  himaelf  trenelator,  cor- 
rector, printer,  and  bookseller.  ....  It  seemed  in- 
diapenaable  to  atop  the  atream  at  iu  aonrce. 

Accordingly,  one  day,  while  Berquin  was  quietly 
angaged  in  hia  atudiea,  the  honae  waa  of  a  audden  anr- 
rounded  by  armed  men,  demanding  admittance.  The 
Sorbonne  and  iu  agenu,  armed  with  authority  from 
the  Parliament,  were  at  his  door.  Beda,  the  dreaded 
ayndrc,  waa  at  their  head,  and  never  did  inqnisiior  more 
pariaetly  perform  hia  function.  Followed  by  hia  aatel- 
litaa,  he  made  bis  way  to  Beniuin*a  study,  commonicat- 
ed  the  object  of  hie  miasion,  and  deairing  his  followera 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  commenced  hia  aearch.  Not 
a  volume  escaped  his  notice,  and  an  exact  inventory 
waa  made  under  hia  direction.  Here  lay  a  treatiae  by 
Malanctbou ;  there  a  pamphlet  by  Carlsudt;  farther 
on  a  work  of  Luther's ;  here  **  heretiqai  *'  hooka  which 
Beiboin  had  tranalatad  from  Latin  into  French ;  there 
—others  of  hia  own  compoaition.  With  two  excep- 
tiooa,  all  the  hooka,  aeised,  abounded  with  Lutheran 
doctrine,  and  Beda  quiUcd  the  houae,  carrying  awsy 
hia  booty  and  more  elated  than  a  general  laden  with 
the  spoil  of  conquered  nations.^ 

Berquin  pnreeived  that  a  Tiolent  atorm  had  buret 
upon  bis  head,  but  his  courage  did  not  falter :  he  bad 
too  much  contempt  for  hia  adveraariea  to  fear  them. 
Meanwhile,  Beda  lost  no  time.  On  the  8 1st  May. 
1683,  the  Parliament  decreed  that  all  the  books  seiied 
at  Berquin'a  houae  ahoold  be  laid  before  the  facultv  of 
theolog^.  Iia  decision  wsa  aoon  made  known,  an^  on 
the  SIfith  of  June,  it  condemned  all  the  works,  except 
the  two  siready  mentioned,  to  be  burnt  as  heretical ; 
and  enjoined  tliat  Berquin  abould  be  required  lo  abjure 
hia  erron.  The  Parliament  ratified  the  decision.  Ber> 
quin  appeared  at  the  bar  of  tbia  formidable  body  :  be 

*  AotM  dss  Martyfi,  p.  181. 

t  lapfcetstls  stisaa  secusatos,  tarn  voce,  torn  acriptja.  <BeK» 
Iconss) 

1  Inconfpnie  beataai  Virgiasai  faivoosri  pre  Sprita  Sancto. 
(Brasni  £».  1179.) 

^  OsUlanI  Hist  da  Frsnooii  I.  iv.  941.    Ciiylsr.  Univ.  de 
'^  •    v.p.ni. 


k«ew  that  the  naxt  atap  baaond  H  MigH  h9  m^wnf 
fold ;  b«ii,  like  Luther  at  Worma,  be  atoad  ina.    U 
waa  ill  vam  that  the  Paffliamaotinaiaiad  oa  y»ntisct- 
ing ;  ha  waa  not  of  those  who*  fall  away  afisr  bei^g 
inaile  partaken  of  the  Holy  Ghoai.     He  thai  u  htgu- 
ten  uf  Ood  kupetk  kimtelf.  and  thai  wicked  mr.t9^ti 
kirn  not  *     Every  aucb  iaU  piovea  that  coavenas  las 
either  been  only  .apparent,  or  elaa  partial  ;f  aa«  Bar* 
qoin*a  wes  a  real  cooveraioo.     He  anayared  the  caait 
helbre  which  he  stood  with  decieion  ;  and  the  Pdia- 
ment,  using  more  severity  than  the  Diet  o£  Wsrai, 
directed  iu  officera  to  uke  the  accuaad  into  caatoi}, 
and  lead  him  sway  to  priaon.     Tbia  took  place  oo  th» 
1st  of  Augnat,  15S:)     On  tka  5th|  the  fcrbaaHat 
handed  over  the  heretic  to  the  Biabop  of  Paris,  lo  or- 
der that  that  prelate  might  take  cognizance  of  ikeaA 
fair,  and  jointly  with  the  docton  and  couaeellora,  faai 
aeiitonco  on  the  culprit.     Berquin  waa  forthwith  tnaa- 
ferred  to  the  official  prison,  t 

Beda,  Duchesne,  and  thair  comiwniooa  had  tbes 
victim  in  their  clutchea ;  but  the  court  bore  na  iinoar 
to  the  Sorbonne,  and  Francia  waa  more  poarerfol  \baa 
Beda.  A  feeling  of  indignation  spread  among  the  na- 
blea :  what  do  these  monks  and  priesta  mean*  not  ta 
respect  the  rank  of  a  ffeotleman  \  What  charge  da 
they  bring  againat  himT  waa  the  queatioa  aaked  in  tka 
preaence  of  Francia.  la  it  that  he  blamea  the  practice 
of  invoking  the  Viigin  inatead  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Bat 
Eraamua  and  many  more  have  ceitaured  it.  la  it  oa 
auch  frivoloiia  cbargee  they  go  the  leogtU  of  impnaoa* 
ing  an  officer  of  the  king  U^  Tbia  attack  of  tba^  m  a 
blow  atruck  againat  knowledge  and  uue  ralaraaa  i  aa 
inault  to  noblea,  knighta,  and  royalty  itaelf.  Tie  kii^ 
decided  on  a^in  making  the  Sorbonne  feel  the  weight 
of  hia  authority.  He  laaued  letiera  eonuiKRang  the 
partiea  in  the  caoae  before  hia  conocil,  and  oa  tha  Sth 
of  Auguat  a  meaaenger  preaented  himaelf  at  the  oflkiaL 
prison,  bearing  a  royal  mandate  enjoining  that  Berquin 
abould  be  at  liberty. 

It  aeamed  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  monka  would 
yield  compliance.  Francis  had  anticipated  aoaae  diffi- 
culty, and,  in  charoing  the  meaaenger  with  the  execu- 
tion of  hia  ordera,  oad  added :  *'  If  you  meet  with  any 
reaiatance,  I  authorixe  you  to  break  open  the  doora." 
There  waa  no  misunderatanding  ihcaa  worda.  The 
monks  sod  the  Sorbonne  submitted  to  the  affront  pat 
upon  them ;  and  Berquin,  released  from  durance,  ap- 
peared before  the  king's  council,  and  waa  there  acqoit- 
ted.n 

JhuB  did  Francis  I.,  humble  the  ecclesiastical | 
Under  his  reign  Berquin  fondly  hoped  that 
might  free  heraelf  from  the  Papal  yoke  ;  and  he  began 
to  me<iiu^  a  renewal  of  hoalilitiea.  With  thia  intent, 
he  opened  communicationa  with  Eraaoiua,  who  at  once 
acknowledged  hia  right  inleotiona.T  But  the  philoeo- 
pher,  ever  timid  and  temporizing,  replied — "  Remem- 
ber to  avoid  irriuiiiig  the  drones;  and  puraoe  your 
atudiea  in  peace.**  Above  all,  do  not  implicate  me 
in  your  affaire,  for  that  will  be  of  no  aervicc  to  either 
of  ua."tt 

Berquin  waa  nbt  diacouraged.  If  the  great  genios 
of  the  age  dnwa  back,  he  will  put  hia  truat  in  God 

*  Hebrew!  ▼!.  4.    1  John  ▼.  18. 

1  Thin  it  believed  to  be  a  faithfal  renderiBg  of  the  original. 
The  interpretation  and  the  applicaiion  nay  be  open  toqoe^ 
tion— (TV) 

\  Ductal  eft  in  carcerem,  reus  h»reseoa  pericUtatna  (Er. 
Epp.  1979.    Cr^Tler,  Oaillard.  loc  cit.) 

^  Ob  hniutmodi  msniaa.    Eraan.  Epp.  1919.) 

I  At  jndicea,  abi  videmnt  esuaam  saaenuUiua  aaam«Bti,ab- 
aolvsrunt  hominem.    (Ibid ) 

f  Ex  epittola  vliraa  eat  naihS  vir  bonua.    (Ibid.) 

••  aineretoiabconss  at  aaa  le  atndiU  obleetarst. 
Epp.  1979.) 

t}  Dcinds  ne  ma  lavolverat  aua  cana».    (jnM 
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ut 


» Mur 
lbctad-^tb«r  ^  bumble  inilranieaUlity,  or  im^AmiI  it 
ErasmoAinMolf  ockywlodged  ibtt  Berqoia,  like  ihe 
palm  tree,  ra«e  in  renewed  vi^r  frwn  every  new  giiet 
of  persetfuiion  tbat  eeeailed  bim.'*    ' 

Not  sQcb  were  all  wbo  bed  embraced  tbe  EYenseli- 
«e]  docuioee.  Mtrtial  Materier  bed  been  one  oi  tbe 
moet  xealous  of  preacbera.  He  wee  eeeaaed  of  baving 
advocated  verwroneooe  opioioaa  ;t  and  even  of  hav- 
iMf  committed^hile  at  Meaiiz,  certain  acta  of  violence. 
^Thia  Martial  Masarier,  being  at  Meaui,**  aocb  are 
tbe  wofda  of  a  maouacript  preaerved  iu  that  citj,  and 
wWh  weJt*ya  ^readv  bad  occaaion  to  quote — '*  en* 
kflMg^bAinrciPbf  tte  reverend  Pitben,  tbe  Coide* 
liev,  and  aeeiiig  tbe  aUtue  of  St.  Fraacia,  in  bigb  re- 
li^,#uuide  tbe  door  of  the  convent,  where  that  of  St. 
Rocb  ia  now  placed,  atruck  it  down,  and  broke  it.** 
Maxorier  «iA  arreatelK  and  thrown  into  prieon,  where 
he  at  o^nce  nil  back  upon  bis  own  reflectiona  and  tbe 
keeyi^perplekitj.t  It  waa  tbe  Goepel  role  of  morale, 
r4ner  thyik  te  grept  doctrioea,  that  had  won  him  over 
to  tBe  raoka  df  tne  Ueformerv ;  and  thai  role,  taken 
alone,  brought  with  it  no  atrengib.  Terrified  at  tbe 
prospect  of  the  slake  awaitinff  him,  and  believing  that 
in  France,  tbe  victory  would  be  sure  to  remain  with 
Rome,  he  eaaily  perauaded  himaelf  that  he  ahonid  have 
more  influence  and  honour  by  going  back  to  tbe  Papacy. 
Accordingly,  he  ivcanted  hia  former  teaching,  and  di- 
rected that  doctrinea  altogether  oppoaed  to  those  ea- 
cribed  to  him,  abould  be  preached  in  hia  pariah  ;^  and 
nnitinff,  at  a  later  period,  with  moat  fanatical  of  the 
Romiah  party— and  particularly  with. the  celebrated 
Igoatioa  ,Loyole,H  be  became,  thenceforward,  tbe  moat 
sealoea*  aupportorof  tbe  Papal  cause.  From  tbe  daya 
of  tbe  Emperor  Allien  apostates  have  ever  been  among 
the  aterneat  eoemiee  of  tbe  doctrinee  which  they  once 
profeaaed. 

An  occaaion  aoon  offered  for  Mazurier  to  make  proof 
of  hia  zeal.  The  youthful  James  Pavanne  bad  also 
been  thrown  into  prison.  Martial  hoped  to  cover  hia 
own  shame  by  involving  another  in  the  like  fall.  The 
*  youth,  the  amiable  diaposition,  the  learning,  and  tbe  in- 
tegrity of  Pavanne,  created  a  general  intereat  in  hia 
favour ;  and  Mazurier  inMgined  that  he  himself  abonld 
be  deemed  leaa  culpable  if  be  could  but  persuade 
Master  Jaroee  to  a  aimilar  courae.  Visitioff  bim  in  his 
cell,  be  began  by  pretending  that  he  bad  advanced 
farther  in  inquiry  into  the  truth  than  Pavanne  had  done. 
**  You  are  under  a  misuke,  James,"  he  often  repeated 
to  him  :  **  You  have  not  gone  deep  into  theao  maitera : 
you  have  made  acquainunce  only  with  the  agiuted 
aurface  of  them.*'T  Sopjiisms,  promises,  threats  were 
freely  resorted  to.  Tbe  unfortunate  youth,  deceived, 
disturbed,  and  perplexed,  yielded  to  these  perfidious 
advancea ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  Chriatmaa  day,  1524, 
he  publicly  abjured  hia  preteodpd  errors.  But  from  that 
liour  a  apirit  of  melancholy  and  remorse,  sent  by  the 
Almighty,  weighed  heavy  on  hia  aouL  Deep  aadnees 
consumed  him,  and  hia  aigha  were  unceaaing.  **  Ah  !** 
be  repeated,  **  for  me  life  baa  nothing  left  hut  bittemeaa.'* 
Such  are  the  mournful  consequences  of  apostscy; 

Nevertheless,  among  thoae  Frenchmen  who  had  re- 
ceived the  word  of  God,  were  found  men  of  more  in- 
trepid hearta  than  Pavanne  and  Mazurier..  Toward 
ihe  end  of  1683,  Leclerc  aettled  at  Metz,  in  Lorraine, 

*  nis,  ut  habebat  quiddam  cum  palmfi  connnnne,  advanus 
•deteirsntem  tollsbat  an! mot.  (Ibid.)  There  ii  pcobably  aa 
aUnsion  to  Pilnr,  Hift.  Nataralla,  xvi.  -U. 

t  Hiitorie  lirnlversit^  par  Crevier,  v.  p.  9». 

1  OalUard,  Hiit  de  rraocoit  T.  ▼.  p.  9S4. 

^  "  Comme  U  etait  homme  adroit,  il  anuiva  la 
tlon  » tayt  Crevi6r.  v.  p.  iOS. 

I  Cum  Ignatio  Loyoli  Init 
fymnaill  hlftoris,  p.  091.) 

f  Acte8dasllartyn,p.». 


aintolrta»    (Laanol  Navarm 


*•  and  ikm%r  oMa  Theodon  Ben,  ^he  aetad  on  tht 
example  of  St.  Paul,  wbo,  while  labooring  at  Corintk 
aa  a  teni«maker,  perenaded  both  tbe  Jewe  and  tbo 
Greeke.*'*  Leclevc,  while  poianiog  bia  indoetry  aa  a 
wool-comber,  ioatroeted  thoee  of  bia  own  oondHioB  ; 
and  among  theae  laat  there  had  been  aeveral  inataocaa 
of  real  coo  version.  Thus  did  tbia  bumble  arlizan  lay 
tbe  foundation  of  a  cbuicb  which  afterward  benma 
celebrated.         ' 

But  at  Metz,  Leclerc  did  not  stand  alone.  Amng 
tbe  eeoleaiaatica  of  that  city  was  one  John  ChAtelaia, 
an  Augnetine  monk  of  Toomay,  and  doctor  of  tbeolo- 

S',  w1m»  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God»t 
rough  hia  acquaintance  with  the  Auguatmea  of  Ant- 
werp. Cb&teiain  had  gained  tbe  reverence  of  tht 
people  by  tbe  atrictnesa  of  bis  morale  4  and  tbe  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  when  preached  by  him,  attired  in  copo 
and  atole,  appeared  leae  atrange  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
Meu,  than  when  it  proceeded  bom  the  lipe  of  a  poor 
artiian,  laying  aside  the  comb  with  which  he  carded 
hia  wool,  to  uke  op  and  ez|dain  a  French  veraion  of 
tbe  goapela. 

By  the  active  zeal  of  theae  two  men,  the  light  of 
evangelical  truth  began  to  be  diffuaed  throughout  tbo 
city.  A  very  devoat  woman  named  Touaeaint,  one  of 
the  middle  elaaa  of  the  people,  had  a  eon  called  Peter, 
with  whom,  in  the  houra  of  bia  cbildiah  sporta,  ehe 
would  often  apeak  of  eerioua  thinga.  Everyone,  even 
to  the  humbleat,  lived  then  in  ezpectatioo  olf  eome  ex- 
traordinary  event.  One  day  tbe  child  waa  amoaing 
himaelf  in  riding  on  a  stick,  in  a  room  where  hia  mo- 
ther waa  conversing  with  eome  frienda  on  tbe  tkinge  of 
God,  when  ehe  aaid,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  **Anti- 
chriat  will  aoon  come  with  great  power,  and  wilt  de- 
stroy auch  aa  shall  have  been  converted  by  tbe  preach- 
ing of  Elias."^  Tbeee  words  beinff  frequently  repeated, 
arrested  the  attention  of  tbe  child,  and  he  afterward 
recalled  them.  At  the  time  when  the  doctor  of  tlie- 
ology  and  the  wool-comber  were  engaged  in  prehching 
the  goepel  at  Metz,  Peter  Toaaaaint  waa  grown  up. 
Hia  relations  and  frienda,  wondering  at  hia  precodiooe 
geniua,  conceived  tbe  hope  of  aeeing  bim  in  an  exalted 
atation  in  the  church.  An  nncle  on  bia  father*a  side 
waa  fftimicier,  or  bead  of  tbe  chapter  of  Metz. II  The 
cardinal,  John  of  Lonaine,  eon  of  Duke  Rdoe,  wbo 
kept  a  large  eatabliabment,  ezpreaaed  much  regard  for 
the  pimicier  and  hia  nephew,  tbe  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withaunding  hia  youth,  bad  juat  before  obtained  a  pre- 
bend, when  bia  attention  waa  drawn  to  the  atudy  of 
tbe  gospel.  Why  may  not  the  preaching  of  CbAtelain 
and  Xeclerc  be  that  of  Eliaa  t  it  ia  true  Anticbriat  ia 
everywhere  armitig  againat  it.  But  what  matter  T 
"  Let  ua,'*  aaid  he,  "  lift  up  our  heada,  looking  to  tlie 
Lord,  wjbo  will  come  and  will  not  UrTy.**T  The  light 
of  truth  waa  beginning  to  find  entrance  amoog  the 
principal  families  of  Metz.  Tbe  knight  Escb,  sn  inti- 
mate friend  of  tbe  prtrnteitfr,  or  dean,  and  much  rae- 
pected,  had  been  recently  converted. **  The  frienda  of 
the  goapel  were  rejoicing  in  tbia  event — Pierre  waa 
accustomed  to  term  him  **our  worthy  maater  the 
knight  ;**  adding  with  noble  candour,  *'  if  we  may  be  , 
allowed  to  call  any  man  master  on  earth.  **tT 

*AetfofthaAposU«B,zvia8,4.  ApeMoU  apod  Cofiathiaa 
exemplura  aecutua.    (Bez»  Iconat.) 

t  Vocatus  ad  cognitionem  DeL    (Act  Mart  180.) 

i  Oaillard,  Hist,  do  Frencoii  I.  t.  p.  933. 

§  Gu»  equJUbom  in  arundina  tongfi,  memini  swpe  aadlMe 
mo  a  niaire,  venturum  Antichristum  cum  notontt^  magnA  par 
diturumque  eoi  qui  eiaent  and  Elis  prsdicationom  convonl. 
(ToMsnut  Far«uo,4  Sept.  1A96, 6on  a  M8.  of  tbo  conclave  of 
Noofchatal )  II  Tomut  Farcllo,  SIM  July.  IfiSft. 

f  Ibid.  4tb  8«pt  IflUw 

*•  Cfauriarinram  ilium  aqnitem . . .  eui  moltum  liMBlliarit*  ok 
amioitia,  cum  primicorio  Metensi,  patruo  mao,  (Toai.  W^ 
vttllo,  9d  Ang,  1004.) 

ft  Ibid.  9Ut  July,  lAU.    Maof  Neulch&teL 
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ThM  Mats  «rw  tboot  to  beeone  «  foeoi  of  li^ 
iivImb  the  rash  im1  of  Loderc  abruptly  •xm^ti  itt 
•low  but  taro  progroM,  aid  oseitod  a  commotion  which 
tfarcatonod-  ram  to  the  ioimot  >ehaieh.  Tho  popalaeo 
of  MMx  bad  cootiooed  to  oboorro  their  aeeottooied 
mipentitioM,  and  Leclere's  epirit  was  stined  within 
him  at  the  eight  of  the  city  almoot  whoUy  given  to 
idolatry.  One  of  their  high  feetivaU  drew  nigh.  Abont 
a  league  ditUnt  from  the  city  stood  \  chapel  incloeiog 
•tatoec  of  the  virgin  and  of  the  moot  venerated  saioU 
oT  the  aummndiog  country,  whither  tho  people  of 
Mete  were  ia  the  habit  of  raM>itii^  in  pilgrimage  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  year,  to  worship  thaee  imagea  and 
obtain  the  pardon  of  their /ine. 

On  the  eve  of  this  festival  the  ]Hona  and  the  con- 
lageous  spirit  of  Leclerc  was  deeply  agitated.  Had 
not  God  said — **  T%eu  $haU  net  ^oio  down  to  iheur 
gois,  hut  thou  thalt  utterif  ooertkrow  tktm,  end  ptitt 
krmk  imon  their  imagttr^  Lecleie  understood  the 
words  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  without  conferring 
whh  ChAtelain,  Escb,  or  any  of  those  whom  he  may 
have  eipeeted  would  dissuade  him,  quitted  the  city, 
and  approached  the  chapel.  There  he  collected  his 
thoughta  as  he  sat  silently  before  these  statues.  As 
yet  £e  way  was  open  to  him  to  retire;  but  to-moirow 
—in  a  few  hours — the  entire  population  of  a  city,  which 
ought  to  be  worshiping  God  alone,  will  be  bowing  be- 
fore these  blocks  of  wood  snd  stone.  A  struggle  en- 
med  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  wool-carder,  similar  to 
that  which  was  so  often  enAired  in  the  hearts  of  the 
early  Christians.  What  signified  the  difference,  that 
here  it  was  the  imsges  of  the  saints  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ^country,  and  not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses — 
did  not  the  worship  rendered  to  these  images  belong 
of  right  to  God  alone !  Like  Polyeocto  before  the 
idols  of  the  temple,  his  heart  shuddered,  and  his  coo< 
n^  was  roused :  ■ 

Ne  perdons  plus  le  tempts,  le  sacrifice  est  prAt^ 
AUoos  y  da  Trai  Diou  soutenir  l^Jiteret ; 
AUons  fouler  sus  pieds  ce  foudre  ridicule 
Dont  arme  uo  bois  pounri  ce  peuple  trap  cr6dale 
Allons  en  6clairer  raveuglement  fatal, 
Aliens  briser  ces  dieux  de  pierre  et  de  m^tal 
Abaadoneons  nos  jours,  i  oetle  ardeur  celeste— 
Faisone  triompher  Dieu ;  qull  dispose  du  reate. 
CoTfMittc,  Polynicle.t 

Leclerc  accordingly  rose  from  his  sest,  snd  approach- 
ing tho  images,  removed  and  broke  them,  in  his  holy 
indignation  scattering  the  fragments  before  the  alur. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  this  action  was  by  specisl  inspi- 
ration of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  Theodore  Beza 
was  of  the  same  judgment.1  This  done,  Leclerc  re< 
turned  to  Metz,  re-entering  it  at  day-break,  and  noticed 
only  a  few  persons  at  the  monient  of  his.  passing  the 
gate  of  the  city.  ^ 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Metz.  The  bells  rang,  the  various  religious  bodies 
mustered,  and  the  entire  population,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  left  the  city,  reciting  prayers  and 
chanting  hymns  to  the  saints  whom  they  were  on  their 
way  to  worship.  Crosses  and  banners  went  forward 
in  orderly  procession,  and  drums  and  instruments  of 
music  mmgled  with  the  hymns  of  the  faithful.  After 
en  hours  march,  the  procession  reached  the  place  of 
pilgrimage.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
viiests,  when  advancing  with  ceneers  in  hand,  they  be- 
neld  the  images  they  had  come  to  worship  multilated, 
and  their  fragments  strewed  upon  the  earth.  They  drew 

*Xxodiuxx.4}  xziU.94. 

t  tblyeacts,  by  P.  Corneflle.  What  many  admire  in  poetrj, 

(Bex0  loonsB.) 


they  vast  oondeniMtiim  on  fat  history. 
I  iDiTini  tpiritut  afflttQ  impulraa.    (Be 
S  Haas  ap«d'«Ms  portaa^topreheBsas, 


baek  appaled,  andannouaeMl  tv-ihe  etowd^ 

pen  theeaerilego  that  had  been  commiM 

the  bynne  were  bsshed  ■  theyneic  eto| 

nera  were  loweied,  and  agitatien  per^is^ed  ^  i 

bled  multitude.    Canons,  curates,  and  maAa^  1 

ed  still  farther  to  inflame  their  «Bger  aod  dated  Aeok 

to  eeareh  out  the  guilty  person,  anJl  reqoite  thtt.'ks 

should  be  pot  to  death.*    A  shoot  vmm  niaed  eu  sli 

ee.  ''  l>Badi^I>eaih  to  tho  eac^gioJb  wfefeh.** 
They  retoned  m  haste  and  disoider  to  the  eify.   ^^ 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  eeveral  iiniea  he  md 
boon  hoard  to  eril  the  imagee  idelv ;  moreover  he  had 
been  obeerved  at  day-bre&  retanip  ftwrn  th^  Jnc- 
tioD  of  the  chapel.  lie  was  iPyfoHMe^WMMraieo 
confeesed  the  met,  at  the  same  time  eonjuiiiag  tfatfpeo* 
pie  to  wonhip  God  alone.  But  hia  appeal  oflr  tho 
more  inflamed  the  rage  of  th^mukitojfe  who  woaU 
have  dragged  him  to  insUnt  encution.  ■nheed  bsfinw 
his Judges,  he  courageously  declared  that  Jens  Cfaait 
•~God  manifest  in  the  tfesh — ought  tcTbe  fhfbjjhiiTi 
Met  of  woc^ip  t  and  was  sentenced  tft  Aftivdit^Rc ! 
Ho  was  conducted  to  the  plsce  of  oaeeiitlbn. 

Here  an  awful  ecene  awaited  him' :  his  perseortors 
hsd  been  devising  all  that  could  render  his  oafleriogo 
more  dreadful.  At  the  acaffold  they  were  ei^ged 
heating  pincers,  as  instruments  of  their  cnidtj.  Le- 
clerc heard  with  calm  composure  the  savage  jefis  of 
monks  and  people.  They  began  by  cutting  off  hie  r^ht 
band ;  then  taking  up  tho  red  hot  pincers,  they  tor» 
sway  his  nose  ;  alter  thia,  with  the  earae  instnimeot, 
they  lacerated  his  arms,  and  having  thus  oaai^ed  him 
in  many  places,  they  ended  by  applying  tife  Iwniing* 
to  his  breasU.t  All  the  whOe  that  f^e  erm^  of  fai» 
enemies  was  venting  itself  on  his'lM^,  his  soul  wm» 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  He  ejaculAed  soleranly,t— 
**  Thtir  idoU  are  siher  and  goU^  the  VHfrk  of  men** 
kanis.  They  haioe  mouths,  hit  they  speak  not:  cyee 
have  they,  hut  they  see  not ;  they  have  ears,  but  ihtf 
hear  not :  noses  nave  they,  hut  they  smeU  not  *  they 
have  hands,  but  they  handle  not:  feet  have  they,  bat 
they  walk  not :  neither  speak  they  through  their  tkroat. 
They  that  make  them  art  like  unto  them  ;  so  is  every 
one  that  trusteth  in  them,  0  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord :  he  is  tiieir  help  and  their  shieU."  The  ene- 
mies were  awed  by  the  s^ht  of  so  much  compoeore, 
believers  were  confirmed  in  their  faith,^  and  the  peo- 
ple, whose  indignation  had  vented  itself  in  the  first 
burst  of  anger,  were  astonished  and  affected,  d  A(ler 
undeivoing  these  tortures,  Leclerc  was  burned  by  a 
slow  fire  in  conformity  to  the  sentence.  Such  was  the 
death  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Gospel  in  France. 

But  the  priests  of  Metz  did  not  rest  there :  in  vain- 
had  they  laboured  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  ChAtelaii^ 
—**  He  is  like  the  deaf  adder,"  said  they,  <*he  refuses 
to  hear  tho  truth. '*1f  He  was  arrested  by  the  servant* 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  transfered  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Nommeny. 

After  this  he  was  degraded  by  the  ofiicers  of  th& 
bishop,  who  stripped  him  of  his  vestments,  and  scraped 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass, 
saying :  **  Thus  do  we  Uke  away  the  power  to  sacri* 
fice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which  thou  didst  foroetly- 
receive  by  the  anointing  of  thy  handa.*'**    Then- 

*  Totam  civitatsm  conoitarunt  sd  snctoresa  efos  fKlnoris 
quKTsadam.    (Act  Mart.  lat.  p.  189.) 

f  NsfO  csndentibui  forcipibui  abrepto,  iiidemqae  brschio 
utvoqne,  Iptii  que  maminia  cnideliasime  penistia.  (Bez» 
Iconea.)    MS.  of  Meaux,  Crenin,  fcc. 

iAlUisima  voce  raoitani.  (Beztt  Iconet.)  Paolm  cxv.  4-9. 
Adveraariia  territSa,  ptia  magnopere  coDflrmatia.    (IMd.) 
Nemo  qui  non  comiaoveretar,  attonitua.    (Act.  Mart  lat. 
p.  189.) 

T  iBBtar  aapidla  aerpentii  aurea  oaoi  sorditato  afTaetaa.  (Act 
Mart  lat  p.  188.) 
»»UtriB9Qemanosdigitos]aoUnavitrsaeraait  (lhld.p.«> 


jurowii^vw  hin  iIm  Mil  Wa  teywM,  tlwf  htodcd 
]iim  ovefllo  Um  Moakr  pow«r,  whieh  doontd  him  to 
be  l>unit  alive.  The  |^  WM  qaickljr  Ughlad,  ud  tbe 
■ervaot  of  Chriff^  oomanod  is  the  ilanee.     **  N«f«r- 


•*  jm  fnoofEL  EZPfiixm  imii  gap— AKraiGND  jm  coct-.his  zeal,     u^ 

diseoid.''  Ftrel  was  summoned  before  tbe  judges^ 
roQffbly  handled,  and  forcibly  eipelled  the  city."* 

ret  he  did  not  forsake  bis  country — the  open  plains- 
and  Tillaffes — the  banks  of  the  Durance,  of  tbe  Gui- 
sanne,  of  the  Isere— was  there  not  many  a  soul  in 
thoee  localities  that  stood  in  need  of  the  Gospel !  and 
if  he  should  run  any  risk,  were  not  these  forests, 
eavems,  and  steep  rocks,  which  had  been  the  fami- 
liar hannts  of  his  childhood,  at  hand  to  aflford  him  their 
shelter  1  He  began,  therefore,  to  traverse  tbe  country, 
preaching  in  private  dwellings  and  secluded  meadows, 
and  retiring  for  shelter  to  the  woods  and  overhanging 
torrents.f  It  was  a  training  by  which  God  was  pre- 
paring him  for  other  trials»:  **  Crosses,  persecutions, 
and  ^.e  lyings-in-wait  of  Satan,  of  which  I  had  intima- 
tion, were  not  wanting,**  said  he  ;  "  they  were  even 
much  more  than  T  couldbave  borne  in  my  own  strength, 
but  God  is  my  father :  He  has  ministered,  and  will 
for  ever  minister  to  mc  all  needful  strength."!  Very 
many  of  the  inhabiunts  of  these  countries  received 
tbe  troth  from  his  lips  ;  and  thus  the  same  persecution 
that  drove  Fare!  from  Paris  and  Meaux,  was  ihe  mean» 
of  diffusing  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  of  the 
Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps.*  In  all  ages,  it  ha» 
been  found  that  they  who  have  been  scattered  abroad, 
futoe  gone  everywhere  prtacktng  the  word  of  God.^''^ 

Among  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  this  time  gained 
over  to  the  Gospel,  was  a  Daupbinese  gentleman,  the 
Knight  Anemond  de  Coct,  the  younger  son  of  th» 
tbe  auditor  of  Coct,  the  lord  of  Chatelard.  Active, 
ardent,  truly  pious,  and  opposed  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived Teneration  of  relics,  processions,  and  clergy, 
Anemond  readily  received  the  evangelic  docirioe,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  it.  He  could  not  pa- 
tiently endure  the  formality  that  reigned  around  him, 
and  it  was  his  wish  to  see  all  the  ceremonies  of  tbe 
Church  abolished.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  in- 
ward worship  of  the  Spirit,  was  everything  in  his  es- 
timation. **  Never,"  said  he,  "  has  my  mind  found  aoy 
rest  in  externals.  The  sum  of  Christianity's  in  th^t 
text — *  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  GhosL'  We  must  become 
*  new  creatures.'  "II 

Coct,  endued  with  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  spoke 
and  wrote  one  day  in  French,  the  next  in  Latin.  He 
read  and  quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Juvenal, 
and  the  Bible  !  His  style  was  brief,  and  marked  by 
abrapt  transitions.  Ever  restless,  he  would  present 
himself  wherever  a  door  seemed  to  be  open  to  the 
Gospel,  or  a  famous  teacher  was  to  be  heard.  Hie 
eor^ality  won  the  affection  of  all  his  acquaintances. 
**  He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  both  for  his  birth  and  his 
learning,"  observed  Zwinglo,  at  a  later  period,  "  but 
yet  more  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  obliging  dia- 
position."ir  Anemond  is  a  sort  of  tvpe  of  many  French- 
men of  the  Reformed  opinions  :  vivacity,  simplicity,  m 
leal  which  passes  readily  into  imprudence — such  are 
the  qualities  often  recurring  among  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  have  embraced  the  (iospel.  But  at  the 
very  opposite  extreme  of  the  French  character,  we  be- 
hold the  |[rave  aspect  of  Calvin,  serving  as  a  weighty 
counterpoise  to  the  light  step  of  Coct.  Calvin  and 
Anemond,  are,  as  the  two  poles  between  whom  the 
religions  world  of  France  revolves. 

*  U  fat  chasi£,  voire  fi>rt  mdeaiaat,  taat  par  l^svsqae  qjam 
pat  ceva.  do  la  vllle.    (M8.  of  CboupanL) 
t  Oliin^errabuDdss  ia  sylvlt,  in  nemoribus,  in  squis  vagatus 


thelees,"  Ibaerve  the  hiacoiians  of  the  QelUean  Choich, 
who,  in  other  leapecta,  are  lend  in  eommeedatien  of 
tbbH  acu  of  rigour,  *'  Lvlhemoiam  spread  Uuoogh  all 
the  dislricU  of  Mets." 

I^om  tKe  mMODt  this  ^titm  had  descended  on  the 
chorcb  of  Metz,  distieea  and  al«m  bad  prevailed  in 
tb#  household  of  Teoisaeint  Hie  encle,  the  dean, 
Without  taking  an  aouve  pari  in  the  meaeuiea  leeorted 
to  against^pcl^g^and  GhAtekuo,  abodderad  at  the 
thOB^itthntis  VPhe%  was  one  among  thoee  people. 
His-mother'-e  fears  were  atill  more  aroased :  not  a  mo- 
mefit  vas  to  be  loot ;  all  who  had  given  ear  to  the  evan- 
gelic doctrine  felt  ihei^Ubelly  and  Uvea  to  be  in  danger. 
The  blood  a||i  by  thAe  iooQisitoia  had  bat  increas- 
ed^ their  thnS  Ibr  more. '  New  scaffolde  vfOoM  ere 
lo^^lrecteA  Pierre  Toofcaaint,  the  knight  Each, 
anif^ Jt^J^d^dea,  hastily  quilted  MeU,  and  sooght 
refuge  at  Btsle.*% 

Thos  violentlyMid  the  eloim  of  perseceiion  rage  at 
Meaoz  and  at  Mets.  Repolsedfrom  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, the  Qoepel  for  a  while  seemed  to  give  way  ; 
hot  the  Refenaation  did  bot  ekange  its  groond,  and 
the  aouth-eastero  provincee  became  the  basis  and 
theatre  of  tbe  osevement 

Farel,  who  had  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpe,  v»as 
labouring  actively  io  his  woik.  it  was  a  small  thing 
to  him  to  enjoy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  sweets 
of  domestib  life.  The  report  of  the  eventa  that  had 
taken  pllbe  at  Abauz  and  at  Paris  had  coounnnicated 
a  degree  of  te?iSl  'to  his  brothers ;  bot  a  secret  influ- 
ence attracted  thdSii  toward  thoae  new  and  wonderous 
truths  which  thehr  brother  William  was  in  the  habit  of 
dwelling  open.  The  latter,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  character,  besought  them  to  be  converted  to  tbe 
Gospel  ;•  and  Daniel,  Waltor,  and  Claude,  were  at 
length  won  over  to  that  God  whom  their  brother  de^ 
clared  to  them.  They  did  not  at  first  relinquish  the 
worship  of  their  forefathers,  bot  when  persecution  arose 
they  boldly  suflbred  the  loss  of  friends,  property,  and 
country,  for  the  liberty  to  worship  Chnst.t 

The  brothera  of  Luther  and  Zwingle  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  99  decidedly  conTorted  to  the  Gospel. 
The  Reformation  in  France  had  from  its  outset  a  pe- 
culiarly domeatic  character. 

Farera  exhortatiene  were  not  confined  to  his  broth- 
ers. He  made  known  the  troth  to  his  relatives  and 
irienda  at  Gap  and  ite  vicinity.  It  would  even  appear, 
if  we  fltve  credit  to  one  manuscript,  thai,  availing  bim- 
aelf  ofthe  firieodsbtp  of  certain  ecclesiastics,  he  began 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  some  of  the  chorcbes  ;t  but 
other  aothoritiee  affirm  that  he  did  not  at  this  time  oc- 
cupy the  polpit.  However  that  may  be,  tbe  opinions 
he  professed  were  noised  abroad,  and  both  priests  and 
people  insistod  that  he  should  be  silenced :  'What 
new  and  strange  heresy  ia  this  V*  said  they '  *  how 
can  we  think  that  all  the  practiceaof  devotioi  are  use- 
less I  Tbe  man  is  neither  ■unik  nor  priest :  he  has  no 
business  to  preach."^ 

It  was  not  long  befeie  tbe  whole  of  the  anAorities, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  combined  against  Farel. 
It  was  sufficiently  evident  he  was  acting  with  that  sect 
which  was  everywhere  spoken  against.  **  Let  na  cast 
out  from  amongst  as,"  cried  they,  **  this  firebrand  of 

*BiS.ofCb<mperd. 

t  Farai,  taje  an«ook  M8.  pvsservfld  at  Oeneva,  was  a  fSB- 
tlfimui  in  statioii,  of  siaple  fortone,  wbieh  he  gave  np  tat  the 
ssks  of  bis  ralupon.-os  did  slto  three  of  kis  brothers. 
'  ^     SS^  l*Bvangi]e  pabUqaessent  avee  one  giude  Uber- 

'^Ibid.   HlltdeBSv^.deNis8MS,17l8L 


MB. 


«yi     .  .       . 

.    (Farel  ad  Csjiit  de  Baoer.  Bssil  a6th  Oct.  1186. 
ofNoulbha:el.) 

X  Non  defuere  crux,  peisecatio  et  8sisn»  aseckinaL 
. . .  (Fai  el  Qaleoto.)  ^  Acts  viii. 

]|  Nunguun  in  externia  qoievit  spiritus  meos.    (Coolas  1^ 
rello,  MS.  of  the  Conclave  of  NeuiohateL) 

T  Vhnni  eit  genere,  doctrinaque  elaruai,  Ita  pietsts  haBSBl> 
tequo  lonfco  clariorem.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  319. 
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No  MOMT  btd  Anemond  r«cetf«d  fiom  FanI  the 
knovilod^  of  Jesot  Christ/  than  he  set  aboiU  winoing 
tooli  to  that  doctrina  of  **  apirit  and  life."  Hit  father, 
Draa  no  more.  His  elder  brother— of  a  aiern  and 
baughty  temper— diadainfully  repulaad  his  advancea. 
Laurent — the  jfoungest  of  the  family,  and  affection- 
ately attached  to  him — soemed  hot  half  to  enter  into 
the  understanding  of  bis  words,  and  Anemond,  disap- 
pointad  in  his  own  family,  turned  his  activity  in  another 
direction. 

Hitherto  it  was  among  the  laity  only  that  thkawak- 
enmg  in  Diaphiny  had  been  known.  l*arel,  Anemond^ 
and  their  friends,  wished  much  to  see  a  priest  taking 
the  lead  in  the  movement^  which  promised  to  make  it^ 
self  felt  throughout  the  Alps.  There  dwelt  at  Gre- 
noble a  curate — a  minorite,  by  name  Pierre  de  Seb- 
Tille,  famed  for  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  right- 
minded  and  simple — **  conferring  not  with  fleah  and 
blood,"  and  whom  God,  by  gradual  process,  was  draw- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  t  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Sebville  was  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  that 
there  is  no  unerring  teacher  save  the  word  of  the  Lord ; 
•  and,  relikiqoiahinff  such  teaching  aa  reata  only  on  the 
witness  of  men,  he  datermined  in  his  heart  to  preach 
a  Qospel,  at  once,  **  clear,  pore,  and  holy.^t  These 
three  words  exhibit  th^complete  character  oif  the  Re- 
formation. Coct  and  Farel  rejoiced  to  hear  this  new 
preacher  of  Grace,  raising  his  powerful  voice  in  their 
country  ;  and  they  concluded  that  their  own  preeence 
would  thenceforth  be  less  ilbcessaiy. 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  more  violently 
did  opposition  srise.  Anemond,  longing  to  know  more 
of  Luiher,  Zwingle,  and  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation,  and  indignant 
at  finding  thi  Gospel  rejected  by  his  own  countrymen, 
resolved  to  bid  farewell  to  his  country  and  family. 
He  made  his  will— -settling  his  property,  then  in  the 
bands  of  his  elder  brother,  the  lord  of  Chatelard,  on 
his  brother  Laurent.  ^  This  done,  he  quitted  Dauphi- 
ny  and  France,  and  passing  over,  with  impetuous  haste, 
countries  which  were  then  not  traversed  without  much 
difficulty,  be  went  through  Switxerland,  and  scarcely 
•toppmgat  Basle,  airived  at  Wittemberg,  where  Lu- 
ther then  was.  It  wss  shortly  after  the  second  diet  of 
Nuremberg.  The  French  gentleman  accosted  the 
Saxon  Doctor  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,  spoke  with 
enthusiasiic  warmth  concerning  the  Gospel,  and  dwelt 
largely  on  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  propagation 
of  the  truth.  The  grave  Saxon  amiled  as  he  listened 
to  the  southern  imsgination  of  the  apeaker ;  and  Lu- 
ther,!) who  had  some  prejudices  agamst  the  national 
character  of  the  French,  was  won,  and  carried  away 
by  Anemond.  The  thought,  that  this  gentleman  had 
made  the  joum^  from  France  to  Wittemberg,  for  the 
Gospers  sake,  affected  him.lf  **  Certainlv,*'  remarked 
the  Reformer  to  his  friends,  '*  that  French  kniffht  is  an 
excellent  man,  and  both  learned  and  pious  :*'**  and 
Zwingle  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  him. 

Anemond  having  seen  what  had  been  effected  by  tho 
agency  of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  imagined  that  if  they 

•  In  a  latter  to  Farel,  he  signs :— jRKw  (mm  hmOU,    (^ 

2t.lM4.) 
Pater  ccslestii  animom  lie  tnuai  ad  as  tnziL   (Zwinglins 
Tlll«,  Epp.p.8a0.)  . 

1  Nitide,  pur^,  aaneteque  prwdicare  in  anfamui  udueis. 
(Ibid.) 

6  '•  My  brother  Ansmond  Gcet,  when  settiiig  fbrth  from  thii 
country,  made  me  hja  heir.*>  (MS.  Lettexs  in  the  Library  at 
Neufcbfitel.) 


would  but  tdia  in  hand  Fraaca  and  S«^, 
couki  stand  against  them ;  and  aeeordinglf,  fiuliqg*io 
persuada  tham  to  remove  thi||kar»  ha  esrweadygieeirad 
them  that,  at  laaat,  they  woufl  write,    He^uiaeaiariy 
beaooght  Luther  to  address  a  letter  to  Ghariea,  Dofce 
of  Savoy,  brother  of  Louisa  and  of  Phtlibect,  and  ndle 
to  Francia  the  First  and  MargareL     **  That  piace,^ 
obaerved  he  to  Luther,  "  is  much  drawn  to  piety  and 
true  raligioD,*  and  he  takes  plaaaora^  coaVenai|coa- 
coming  the  Reformation  with  cerbn  peveow  at  bb 
court.    He  is  just  the  one  to  eater  ioto  yoor  vkJk 
forhiamottoia'JVtAtliscsKiflMiiit^aie  AnMa;*t  sad 
that  is  your  own  maxim.    Aasa^iLaltepBt^y  jlp  the 
Empire  and  by  Fiance,  homAedJ^nkoni  speiCaBd 
eontinuall^  in  danger,  his  heart  knows  ke  need  e^Ged 
andHisgrace:  all  he  wants  ia  to  be  impelled  t^actioB, 
once  gained  over  to  the  OoeML  his  inflaeoeewoaldhe 
immenee  in  Switierland,  Safoy,  aml^iaaee.    Ptey 
write  to  him.*'  •^     m    ^ 

Lather  wasatboiob|hGeiman,aim  woeHeithavtt 
been  at  ease  beyond  the  frontier  of  hie  o#atd|4.:  T«t, 
in  true  Catholicity  of  heart,  his  hand  wee  inHneAiatdy 
pot  out  whore  he  recognised  brethren ;  mod  wherever 
a  word  might  be  spoken  with  effect,  he  took  esre 
to  make  it  heard.  Sometimes,  on  the  oame  dsy,  he 
would  vnrite  letters  to  countries  separated  by  the  widest 
diBtances--as  the  Netherlands,  Savoy,  Livonia. 

•*  Assuredly,*'  he  answered  Anemood,  '*  a  lovo  foe 
dM  Goepel  is  a  rare  and  ineatimable  jewel  in  e  priace'e 
crown.*  X  And  he  proceeded  to  write  to  the  dofce  a 
letter  which  Anemond  probably  carried  with  htn  ae 
far  as  Switierland. 

"  I  beg  your  higbness's  pardon,"  frtA%  LiAher,  **  if 
I,  a  poor  and  unfriended  monk,  ientuis  to  eddreoe 
you ;  or,  rather,  I  woukl  aak  of  yobr  highness  to  aa- 
cribe  this  boldnoss  of  mine  to  the  glory  of  the  Goepel 
— ^for  I  cannot  see  that  glorious  light  arise  and  shiaa 
in  any  quarter  without  exulting  at  the  eight  .  .  .  My 
hope  is,  that  my  Lord  Jeaus  Chriat  msy  win  over  naay 
souls  by  the  power  of  your  eerene  highnees*e  exampia. 
Therefore,  it  la,  I  desire  to  instruct  you  in  our  teaching. 
We  believe  that  the  very  banning  of  ealvatioo  and 
the  sum  of  Christianity  eonaisu  in  taith  in  Christ,  wha 
by  bis  blood  slons,  and  not  bv  any  works  of  oara,  hai 
put  away  ain,  and  deetroyed  the  power  of  death.  Ws 
believe  that  this  faith  is  God's  gift,  formed  in  oor  hoarCi 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  atuined  by  any  effort  of 
oor  own — for  faith  is  a  principle  of  life,^  begetting  i 


B  -Min  ardenain  EvangeUtiin  »  aaid  Luther  to  Spalatia. 
(Epp.  ii.  p  840.)  i '« Sehr  briinitig  in  der  Herrlicl '    "  ' 
Evaagelif."  ndd  He  to  the  Dnke  of  Savoy .    (Ihid.  p. 


Sehr  briinitig  in  der  Herrlicbkeit  des 
0  the  Dnke  of  Savoy .    (Ihid.  p.  401.) 
f  Evangelii  gratia  hue  profectm  e  OalUa.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p. 


••  Hie  Oallnt  eqnes  . 
OMi.) 


.  optimal  vir  eik,  emditus  ao  pina. 


apiritually,  and  making  him  a  new  creature.* 

Luther  passed  then  to  the  effecUof  faith,  and  ehowed 
that  it  waa  not  poeaible  to  be  poeseased  of  that  foith 
without  the  superstructure  of  fabe  doctrine  end  ha* 
man  merita— built  up  so  laborioualy  by  the  ebureh — 
being  at  once  swept  away.    **  If  crace,"  said  be,  **  ia 
the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
the  purchase  of  works  of  ours.    Hence  the  train  o£ 
works  of  all  the  cloiaters  in  the  world  are,  for  this 
purpose,  uselees  :  and  auch  institutions  shooM  be  ab»' 
liahed,  as  opposed  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
loading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works.    In- 
grafted  in  Chriat,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  do 
good  ;  because,  being  become  good  treea,  we  oagfat  to 
give  proof  of  it  by  baaring  good  fruits. 

t*  Gracious  prince  and  UMrd,"  aaid  Luther,  in  con- 
clusion, "  mav  your  higfaneaa,  having  made  eo  happy 
;,  help  to  spread  this  doctrine— not  by  the 


*  Ein  grosaer  Leibhabar  der  wahren  Religion  nnd  Ootl- 
aeligkeit.    (Ibid.  p.  4D1.) 

f  "  They  that  foar  God  shall  want  ao  good  tfajng.**  (HIiL 
Oon.  de  la  Maiaon  de  Savoie  par  OvicheBon,  ii.  &  aoa.) 

X  Eine  aeltaane  Oabe  and  hohea  Kleinod  unter  deo  Fnmttti. 
(L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  401.) 

S  Der  Olaabe  iat  ebi  lebendig  Ding . .  v  Obal.  p.  M3.)  ThM 
Lstfn  is  wsntiag. 
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•word,  which  would  he  t  hindrance  to  the  Gospel — 
ftat  by  inviting  to  your  states  teachers  who  preach  the 
word,  ft  is  hy  the  breath  of  his  mouth  that  Jesus'  will 
destroy  anti-Christ ;  aft  that,  as  Daniel  describes,  he 
may  be  broken  without  hand.  Therefore,  most  serene 
nrince,  let  your  highness  cherish  that  spark  that  has  been 
Ictndled  in  your  heart.  Let  a  flame  go  forth  from  the 
boose  of  Savoy,  as  once  from  the  house  of  Joseph.* 
May  all  Prance  be  as  stubble  before  that  fire.  May  it 
burn,  blaze,  and  purify-^that  so  that  renowned  king- 
dom may  truly  take  the  title  of  *  Most  Christian,*  which 
it  baa  hitherto  received  only  in  reward  of  blood  shed 
in  the  cause  of  anti- Christ.** 

Thus  di^Latte  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  Gospel 
in  France.'  We  nave  no  n>eans  of  knowing  the  effect 
of  this  letter  on  the  prince  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  eave  signs  of  a  wish  to  detach  himself  from 
Rome.  In  1523  he  raqacsted  Adrian  VI.  to  be  god- 
father to  his  first-bom  son  :  and,  at  a  later  period,  we 
find  the  pope  promisinff  him  a  cardinaVa  hat  for  his 
second  son.  Anomono,  after  making  an  effort  to  be 
admitted  to  see  the  court  and  Elector  of  Sazony,f  and, 
for  this  purpose,  providing  himself  with  a  letter  from 
Luther,  returned  to  Basle,  more  than  ever  resolved  to 
risk  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  ardour 
«f  his  purpose,  he  would  have  roused  the  entire  na- 
tion. "  Alt  that  I  am,  or  ever  can  be,"  aaid  he,  **  all  I 
have,  or  ever  can  have,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  de 
irt>te  to  the  glory  of  6od."t 

At  Baale,  Anemond  found  his  countryman  Farel. 
The  letters  of  Anemond  had  excited  in  him  a  great 
desire  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  Swiss  and 
Oerman  Reformers.  Moreover,  Farel  felt  the  need  of 
a  sphere  in  which  his  activity  might  be  more  freely 
put  forth.  He  accordingly  auitted  France,  which  alrea- 
dy offiered  only  the  scsffblo  to  the  preachers  of  a  pore 
Goapel.  Taking  to  by-paths,  and  hiding  in  the  woods, 
he  with  difficulty  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. Often  had  he  mistaken  the  direction  in  which 
his  route  lay.  **  God,**  observes  he,  "  designs,  by  my 
helpleseness  in  these  little  matters,  to  teach  me  how 
helpless  I  am  in  greater  things.*'^ 

At  length  he  entered  Switzerland,  in  the  beginning 
«f  1534.  There  he  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in 
4he  service  of  the  Gospel — and  then  it  was  that  France 
began  to  pour  into  Switzerland  those  noble  heralds  of 
the  Gospel,  who  were  to  seat  the  Reformation  in  JRo- 
mane  Switzerland,  and  communicate  to  it  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  throughout,  and  far  beyond  the  limits 
•of  the  confederated  cantons. 

The  Catholicity  of  the  Reformation  is  a  beautiful 
-character  in  iu  history.  The  Germans  psss  into 
Bwilzerland — the  French  into  Germany,  and,  at  a 
aomewhat  later  period,  we  see  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  passing  to  the  continent,  and  the  continental 
teachers  to  Great  Britain.  The  Reformations  of  the 
aeveral  countries  take  their  rise  independently  of  each 
other — but  as  soon  as  they  look  around  them,  their 
hands  are  held  out  to  each  other.  To  them  there  is 
4me  Faith,  one  Spirit,  one  Lord.  It  ia  an  error  to 
•treat  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  connexion  with 
aby  single  country.  The  work  was  one  and  the  same 
•in  all  lands :  and  the  Protestant  churches  were  from  the 
Tenr  beginning  a  **  whole  body,  filly  joined  together. '*|| 

Ceruio  persons  who  had  fled  from  France  and  Lor- 
laine,  at  this  time,  formed  in  the  city  of  i3asle  a  French 

*  D««  efn  Feaer  von  dem  Hausa  Sophoy  auigehe.  (L.  Epp. 
ii.p4(M)        ^  r    /      -B 

t  Vult  videre  anlam  et  faciem  Principle  nostri.  ,  (lb.  p.  840.) 

t  Qttidqaid  tuin,  habeo,  ero.  habebovs,  ad  Dei  glorlam  iaiu> 
eaere  mstti  est.    (Coct.  Epp.  M8.  of  NeafchStel ) 

\  Volalt  Domintii  por  inflrma  h«o,  doeere  quid  posstt  homo 
in  majoribai^   (Varel  Capitoni.  Ibid.) 

I  Eph.  iv.  le. 
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church,  whofe  members  had  escaped  from  the  scaf- 
fold. These  persons  bad  spread  the  report  of  Lefe- 
vre,  Farel,  and  the  events  that  had  bccurred  at  Meaux  ; 
and,  when  Farel  entered  Switzertaud  he  was  already 
known  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  heralds  of  tho 
truth. 

Ho  was  immediately  introduced  to  CBcoIampadiua^ 
who,  some  time  before  this,  hsd  (elurnd  to  Basle.  Sel- 
dom does  it  happen  that  two  cliaracters  mure  opposite 
are  brought  together.  QScoIampadius  charmed  by  his 
gentleness — Parol  carried  away  his  hearers  by  his  ear- 
nestness— but,  from  the  moment  they  met,  these  two 
men  felt  themselves  one  in  heart.  *  It  resembled  the 
first  meeting  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  (£colampa- 
diua  bade  him  welcome,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
house,  received  him  at  his  table,  and  mtroduced  hiia 
to  hia  friends ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  leaqi- 
ing,  piety,  and  courage  of  the  young  Frenchman,  won 
the  hearts  of  his  new  friends.  Pellican,  Imelia,  Wolf- 
hard,  and  othera  of  the  preachera  of  Basle,  were  forti- 
fied in  their  faith  by  the  energy  of  his  exhortations. 
(Ecolampadius  was  just  then  suffering  under  depres- 
sion of  spirits—"  Alas  '.**  be  wrote  to^wiiigloi  **  it  it 
in  vain  I  preach — I  see  no  hope  of  any  t'Seei  being 
produced.  Perhaps  among  the  Turks  I  might  succeed 
better,  t  Oh  !*'  added  ho,  aighing,  "  I  ascribe  the  fail- 
ure to  myself  alone.**  But  the  more  he  saw  of  Farel, 
the  more  his  heart  felt  encouragement ;  and  the  coo- 
rage  he  derived  from  the  Frenchman  laid  the  ground 
of  an  undying  aflfection.  **  ]>ear  Farel,"  aaid  he  to 
him,  "  I  truat  the  Lord  will  make  oura  a  friendship  for 
all  eternity— ^nd  if  we  are  parted  below,  our  joy  will 
only  be  the  greater  when  we  ahail  be  gathered  in  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  in  the  heavens  !*'{  Pious  and  affect- 
ins  thoughta.  The  coming  ofTarel  was  evidently 
help  from  above. 

But  while  the  Frenchman  took  delight  in  the  society 
of  OBcolampadiua,  he  drew  back  with  cool  indepei^ 
dence  from  a  man  at  whoae  feet  the  principal  nations 
of  Christendom  paid  homage.  The  prince  o(  acbolare 
— the  man  whose  smile  and  words  were  objects  of 
general  ambition — the  teacher  of  ihac  age — Erasmus-— 
waa  passed  over  by  Farel.  The  young  Daupbineso 
had  declined  to  pay  bia  respects  to  the  venerated  phi- 
losopher of  Rotterdam — having  no  relish  for  those  who 
sre  never  more  than  half-hearted  for  truth,  and  who,  in 
the  clear  understaodinff  of  the  consequences  of  error, 
are  nevertheless  full  of  allowances  for  those  who  pro> 
pagate  it.  Accordingly  we  have  in  Farel  that  deci- 
aion  which  has  become  one  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
ractera  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  in  those 
cantoua  of  Switzerland  bordering  on  France — cbarac- 
tera  which  have  been  by  some  deemed  stiffness,  ex* 
closiveness,  and  intolerance.  A  controversy  had  com- 
menced between  Brssmus  and  Lefevre,  ariaing  out  of 
the  commentaries  put  forth  by  the  letter — ai^  in  all 
companies  parties  were  divided  for  the  one  and  against 
the  olher^  Farel  had  unhesitstingly  rsnged  himself 
on  the  side  of  his  teacher.  But  that  which  chiefly 
roused  his  indignation  was  the  cowardly  courae  pursued 
by  the  philosopher '  towsrd  the  evangelical  party. 
Erasmus's  doors  were  closed  against  them.  That 
being  the  case,  Farel  will  not  enter  them  !  to  him,  this 
was  felt  to  be  no  loss  ;  convinced  aa  he  was  that  the 
very  ground  of  a  true  theology — the  piety  of  the  heart 

*  Amlcnra  semper  babul  a  primo  coUoquio.  (Farel  ad  BoL 
ling.  27th  May,  15M.) 

tlTortasse  in  mediis  Turels  feUclus  deoulssem.  (Zw.  st 
Ecol.  Epp.  p.  300.) 

t  .Mi  Farelle,  spero  Donrinum  conservatiimm  amlcitfan 
noatram  Inmortalem  ;  et  ti  hic  conjangi  nequimua,  tanto  hmt 
tius  alibi  apad  Cliristum  erit  contubemium.  (Zw.  et  GSIcok 
Epp.  p.  iOI.) 

^  Nollum  est  pene  oonylvium . . .  (Er.  Epp.  p.  179.) 
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-i-ww  wtnting  to  Erumat.  **  Frobenius*!  toift  knows 
more  of  theology  than  he  does,**  remarked  Farel ;  and 
itong  by  the  intelligence  that  Ertaonus  had  written  to 
to  the  rope,  advising  him  bow  to  aet  about  "  extin- 

fniahinff  the  apretd  of  Lutheranism,*'*  be  publicly 
eclared  that  Eiaamaa  was  endeavouring  to  stifle  the 
Gospel. 

This  independence  of  yonng  Farel  disturbed  the 
composure  of  tbo  man  of  learning.  Princes,  kincps, 
learned  men.  bishops,  priests,  and  men  of  the  world, 
all  were  ready  to  offer  him  the  tribute  of  their  admira- 
tion :  Luther  himself  had  treated  him  with  respect,  so 
far  as  he  was  personally  mixed  up  in  this  controversy  ; 
and  this  Dauphinese — a  nameless  refugee — ^ventured 
to  brave  his  power.  So  insolent  a  freedom  caused 
iSrasmus  more  annoyance  than  the  homage  of  the 
world  at  large  could  give  him  joy,  and  hence  be  Iflg^ 
so  opportunity  of  venCinff  his  spite  against  Farel. 
Moreover,  in  assailing  him  he  contributed  to  clear  him- 
self, in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholica,  of  the 
•uspicion  of  heresy — **  I  never  met  with  such  a  liar — 
aucb  a  restless  seditions  spirit  as  thst  msn,**t  observed 
he  ;  **  his  hesrt  is  full  of  vanity,  and  his  tongue  charged 
with  malice.^'t  But  the  anger  of  Erasmus  did  not 
stop  at  Farel — it  was  directed  against  all  the  French- 
men whb  had  sought  refuge  at  Bssle,  and  whose  frank- 
ness and  decision  were  an  offence  to  him.  They  paid 
evidently  no  respect  to  persons ;  and  wherever  the 
troth  was  not  frankly  confessed,  they  took  no  notice 
of  the  man,  bow  great  soever  his  genius  might  be. 
Wanting,  perhaps,  in  the  graciousness  of  the  Gospel, 
Uiere  was  m  their  faithfulness  that  which  reminds  one 
of  the  prophets  of  old — and  it  is  truly  delightful  to 
contemplate  men  who  stand  erect  before  thst  to  which 
the  world  bows  down.  Erasmus,  astonished  by  this 
lofty  disdain,  complained  of  it  in  all  companiea. 
•*What  mean  we,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "to 
reject  pontiffs  snd  bishops,  only  to  submit  to  the  in- 
solence of  more  cruel  ragamuffin  tyrants  and  madmen,^ 
for  such  it  is  thst  France  has  given  us."  "  There 
are  some  Frenchmen,'*  he  wrote  to  the  Pope*s  secre- 
tary (at  the  same  time  sending  him  his  book  on  Tree 
Will,)  "  who  are  even  more  insane  than  the  Germans 
themselves.  They  have  ever  on  their  lips  these 
five  words — Gospel^Word  of  God^Faith— Christ 
^-Hciy  Spirit — and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  ia  the 

?>irit  of  ^<atan  that  urges  them  on.^ll  In  place  of 
areltus  he  often  wrote  FaUicxu^  thus  designating  as 
a  cheat  and  deceiver,  one  of  the  most  frank-hearted 
men  of  bis  age. 

The  rage  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  height, 
when  inrormation  arrived  that  Farel  had  termed  him 
ft  Balaam,  Farel  thought  that  Erasmus,  like  that 
prophet,  waa  (perhaps  unconsciously)  swayed  by  gifts 
to  curse  the  people  of  God.  The  man  of  learning,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the 
daring  Dauphinese :  and  one  day,  when  Farel  was  dis- 
cussing certain  topics  of  Christian  doctrine  with  some 
friends,  in  the  presence  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  rudely 
interrupted  him  with  the  question — **  On  what  ground 
do  you  call  me  Balaam  V^%  Farel,  who  was  at  first 
disconcerted  'by  the  sbruptness  of  the  question,  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  made  answer  that  it  waa  not  he 
who  had  given  him  that  name.     Being  pressed  to  say 


•  Consiliusi  quo  sio  eztiagualar  incendiom  LotheraiHUB. 
<Er.  Epp.  p.  170.) 
t  Quo  nihil  vidi  msndacins ,  vimlenkiui,  et  seditiosius.   (tb. 

1  Aioida  lingua  et  vanissimua    (IUd.p.3l».) 
( tcabiotos . . .  tabiosos . . .  nam  nnper  nobis  mlait  Oallia. 
(Ibld.p.UO.) 
n  Noa  doitsm  qoin  agantur  spixita  Sataa*.    (Cr.  Epp.  p. 

160.)  ^  rr   r 

f  Dlrssal  dtspotattonsn . . .  (I^.  p.  8M.) 


who  it  was,  he  mentioned  Da  BleC  of  Ljena,  who  Jtfcs 

himself  hsd  sought  refuge  at  Baale.*     •*  Pednpe  he 
may  have  made  use  of  the  expneseion,**  replied  Eras- 
mus, **  hot  it  ia  youraelf  who  uoght  it  bin.**    Tkca 
ashsmed  to  have  lost  his  temper,  be  hastily  cbanged 
the  subject :  **  Why  is  i,"  aaked  be,  '*  ibatyoe  aaaeit 
that  we  are  not  to  invoke  the  aainto  ?     Is  it  VecasM 
Holy  Scripture  does  not  enjoin  the  practice  f*    **U 
is,*'  answered  the  Frenchman.     ''  Well,"   said  the 
man  of  learning,  **  I  call  on  you  to  show  from  Scrip- 
ture that  we  ahould  invoke  the  Holy  Gboat  ?**     Fard 
gave  thia  clear  and  aolid  anawer :  **  If  He  be  God,  we 
must  invoke  Him.''t    **  I  dropped  tba  conversation,*' 
said  Eraamut,  *'  for  the  night  waa  cldUng  in'^^     FnoL 
that  time,  whenever  Farera  name  came  uoder  his  pen, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  represent  him  as  a  hateful 
peraoo,  on  every  account  to  be  shunned.     TIm  Re- 
former's letters  sre,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  mode- 
ration aa  regards  Erssmus.     Even  in  tboae  most  con- 
stitutionally hasty,  the  Goapel  is  a  more  gracioua  tkiq^ 
than  Philosophy. 

The  Evangelic  doctrine  had  already  many  frieoda 
in  Basle,  in  the  town-council,  and  among  the  people ; 
but  the  Doctors  snd  the  University  opposed  it  to  liie 
utmost  of  their  power.  (Ecolsmpsdios  and  Star, 
psstor  at  Liestal,  had  maintained  ceruin  theses  agakiat. 
them.  Fsrel  thouffht  it  well  to  aasert  in  Switzerland 
also  the  great  mazun  of  the  Evangelic  achool  of  IVis 
and  of  Meauz — God'9  Word  is  aU-suffietenL  He  re- 
quested permission  of  the  University  to  maintain  some 
theses— '*  the  rather,"  he  modestly  added,  "  to  be 
reproved  if  I  am  in  error,  than  to  teach  others."^  But 
the  University  refused  its  permission. 

Farel  then  appealed  to  the  council,  and  Ike  eoonciL 
issued  public  notice,  that  a  Christian  man,  by  name 
AVilliam  Farel,  having,  by  the  inspiraiioo  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  prepared  pertain  articles  conformable  to  the 
Gospel,lt  leave  was  given  him  to  maintain  tho  same  in 
L.|tio.  The  University  forbsde  all  priests  and  studcnu 
to  be  present  at  the  conference,  and  the  council  met 
the  prohibition  by  one  of  an  opposite  tenor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  thirteen  propositions 
that  Farel  put  forth : 

**  Christ  has  left  us  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life ;  no 
one  csn  lawfully  take  away,  or  add  anything  thereto.** 

*'  To  shape  our  lives  by  any  other  precepts  than  those 
qf  Christ,  lesds  directly  to  impiety." 

**  The  true  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend  only  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word ;  and  for  them  there  is  no 
higher  dignity." 

"  To  Uke  from  the  certainly  of  the  Gospel  of  Christy 
is  to  destroy  it." 

"  He  who  thinks  to  be  justified  by  any  strength  or 
merits  of  his  own,  and  not  by  faith,  puts  himself  in  the 
pisce  of  God." 

"  Jesus  'Christ,  who  is  head  over  all  things,  is  our 
polar  star,  and  the  only  guide  we  ought  to  follow. "f 

Thus  did  this  native  of  France  sUnd  up  at  Baalo.** 
A  child  of  the  mounuins  of  Dauphiny,  broushi  op  at 
Paris,  at  the  feet  of  Lefevre,  thus  boldly  proclaimed  in 
the  celebrated  Swiss  University,  and  in  preaence  of 

»  Ut  diceret  nsgotistorsm  quemdsm  Dopletom  box  dizisae.. 
(lbld.ai».) 

1 8i  Deus  est,  inquit,  inrecanaus  est.    (Br.  Epp.  p.  flM.^ 

X  Oraissa  di^tatione,  asm  iauninebat  boil  (Ibid.)  We 
have  only  Eransus*  account  of  this  convenatioa  ;  he  himself 
raports  tliat  Farel  gave  a  very  different  account  of  it. 

iDamit  er  gelehrt  werde,  ober  irre.  (Fuwli  Beytr.  iv.  p» 
344.) 

H  Am  £lnffisiSanK  dei  heiUgan  Qeistes  sin  chiistlicher 
Mensch  and  Bruder.    (Tbid.) 

f  OoilelmusFarellas  Christiaaif  lectoribus.  die  Martispost 
Beminiscere.  (FassliBeytr.iv.p.347.)  Fussli  doss  not  jrivo 
the  Latio  text. 

•*  Sebedsa  eonelosionnm  a  QaUo  iUs.    (2w.  Epp.  p.  tSS.) 


THE  JtXFOIMATION  DEP^DED-ORDINAtlON  OF  FAREL 


Erums,  iht  gnat  priadplM  of  the  JUforiMtion. 
Two  laadingt  idM«  pervade^  FaroPs  theM»-.tbe  one 
i&Tolved  a  rotom  to  the  Scriptuie,  the  other  a  leturn  to 
the  Faith-*two  mo?einenu  distinctly  condemned  by 
the  Papacy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
•a  heretical  and  impious,  in  the  celebrated  constitution 
UmgreniliUt  and  which,  ever  closely  connected  with 
«ach  other,  in  redity  overturn  the  whole  of  the  Pspal 
•yetem.  If  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  Christianity,  the  word  of  Christ,  aoid  not  the  Toice 
of  the  Church  is  that  to  which  we  most  adhere.  Nor 
ie  this  all ;  for  if^' Faith  nnites  in  one  the  souls  of  be- 
,  lioTors,  what  signifies  an  external  bond  ?  Can  that 
holy  union  depend  for  iu  eitstence  on  crosiers,  bolls, 
or  tiaras  1  Faith  knits  together  in  spiritnal  and  true 
oneness  all  those  in  whose  hearU  it  has  taken  up  its 
abode.  Thus  at  one  blow  disappeared  the  triple  de- 
loaion  of  human  desenrings,  trsditions  of  men,  and 
eimulated  unity.  And  these  compoee  the  som  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism. 

The  discussion  was  opened  in  Latin.*  Farel  and 
CBcoIampadius  stated  and  esUblished  their  articles, 
eallinff  repeatedly  upon  those  who  differed  from  them 
to  make  answer ;  but  none  answered  to  the  call.  The 
sophists,  as  OScolainpadiuo  terms  them,  boldly  denied 
tbem— but  from  their  skulking  comers.t  The  people 
therefore  began  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  cow> 
aidice  of  their  priests,  and  learned  to  despise  their 
tyranny,  t 

'  Thus  did  Farel  take  hie  stand  among  the  defenders 
of  the  Reformation.  So  much  leammg  and  ptet^  re- 
joiced the  hearts  of  obieifVers,  and  already  more  signal 
victories  were  looked  forward  to.  **  He  is  singly  more 
than  a  match  for  all  the  Soibonne  pot  toff^ther/'^  said 
thoy.  His  openness,  sincerity,  and  candour,  charmed 
allli  But  in  the  very  heijiht  of  his  activity  be  did  not 
forget  that  every  mission  must  begin  at  our  own  souls. 
The  mild  (Ecolampadius  made  with  the  earnest-heart- 
ed Farel  an  agreement,  by  which  they  mutually  en- 
gaged to  exercise  themselves  in  humility  and  gentleness 
in  their  familiar  intercourse.  Tho«  on  the  very  field 
of  contention  were  these  courageous  men  engaged  in 
composing  their  souls  to  peace.  The  impetuous  zeal 
of  Luther  and  of  Farel  were  not  unfrequently  neces- 
sary virtues ;  for  a  degree  of  effort  ia  required  to  move 
society  and  recast  the  Church.  In  our  days  we  are 
very  apt  to  forget  this  truth,  which  then  was  acknow- 
ledged b^  men  of  the  mildeet  character.  "  Some  there 
•re,"  said  OBcolampadius  ko  Luther,  in  introducing 
Farel  to  him,  "  who  would  moderate  his  zeal  against 
the  opposers  of  the  troth ;  but  I  cannot  help  diacem- 
ing  in  that  same  leal  a  wonderful  virtue,  and  wliich, 
if  but  Well  directed,  i»  not  less  needed  than  gentkness 
itsclC*^  PosHeri^yhaa  ratified  tho  judgment  of  CBoe- 
laapadiua. 

In  the  monthel  May,  1524,  Farel,  with  some  frwi^ 
from  Lyons,  ^paired  to  Schafftauaen,  Zurich,  and 
Conatance.  Zwingle  and  Myconiua  welcomed  with 
the  liveliest  joy  the  French  refugee,  and  Farel  never 
forgot  the  kindness  of  that  welcome.  But  on  hia  re- 
turn (e  Basle  he  found  Eraamus  and  others  of  hia  ene- 
mies «t  work,  and  received  an  order  to  quit  the  city. 
Uta  friends  loudly  expressed  their  displeasure  at  thia 
•Itetch  of  aothortty— but  in  vain,  end  ho  was  driven 


^  fichedam  eonclasionQm  latine  apod  not  dispotslaiB.  (lb.) 

t  Agunt  tamen  ma^os  intarim  thxmcmm,  ted  ia  angalis' 
)UciAig».    (Zw.  £pp.  p.  Sas.) 

\  Incipit  tamen  plebs  panlatim  illoroM  ignarian  et  tymml- 
<daB  vortM  Dei  a^oscere.    (Ibid.) 

±  Ad  totam  Sorbonicam  affiigendass  d  son  ol  perpendam. 


(CBeol.  Lathaio,  Epp.  p.  900.) 
n  FareUo  nihil  eandidius  est 
f  Vsnni  ego  Tiitotsai  illMii 

eSditals^  si  tsBspMUTc  faerit, 


.(IWd,] 
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from  that  Swtas  territory,  which  was  even  then  regarded 
aa  an  asylum  for  signal  misfortunes.  "  Such  is  our 
hospitality  !'*  ejaculated  (Ecolampadius  in  indignation : 
"  We  are  a  people  like  unto  Sodom,"* 

At  Basle  Farel  had  contrscted  a  close  friendship  with 
the  knight  D*Esch~the  latter  resolved  to  bear  him 
company,  and  they  set  forth,  provided  by  O^colampa- 
diua  with  letters  for  Capito  and  Luther,  to  whom  the 
doctor  of  Basle  commended  Farel  aa  the  aame  William 
who  had  laboured  so  abundantly  in  the  work  of  Ood.f 
At  Strasborg  Farel  formed  an  intimacy  with  Capito, 
Bocer,  and  nedio— but  we  have  no  account  oi  hii 
having  gone  to  Wittemberg. 

When  God  wtthdrawa  hia  servants  from  the  field  el 
combat,  it  ia  commonly  that  they  may  be  again  brought 
forvvard  in  increased  strength  and  more  completely 
armed  for  the  conflict.  Farel  and  hia  companions  from 
Meaox,  from  Metz,  from  Lyons,  and  from  Dauphiny, 
driven  by  peraecution  from  France,  had  been  tempered 
with  new  firmnesa  in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany, 
in  the  society  of  the  earlier  Reformers ;  and  now,  like 
soldiers  scattered  by  the  first  charge  of  the  enemy,  but  e 
instantly  collecting  sgain  their  force,  they  were  about 
to  turn  round  and  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Not  only  on  the  frontiers,  but  in  the  interior  of  France, 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  beginning  to  take  con* 
rage.  The  signal  was  made — the  combaUnta  were 
arming  for  the  assault — the  word  was  given.  **  JeauSi 
his  troth  and  grace  " — a  word  of  more  power  than  tha 
clang  of  arms  in  the  tug  of  war,  filled  all  bearta  with 
enthusiasm,  and  all  gave  omen  of  a  campaign  pregnant 
with  new  victories,  and  new  and  mora  wide-sproading 
calamities. 

Montbeliard  at  this  time  stood  in  need  of  a  labourer 
in  the  Gospel.  Duke  Ulric  of  Wurtemberg— young, 
impetuous,  and  cruel — having  been  dispossessed  of  hie 
hereditary  states,  in  1519,  by  the  Suabian  league,  had 
retired  to  that  province,  his  last  remaining  posaession. 
In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Reibrn^ 
era.  His  misfortunes  had  a  wholesome  effect,  and  he 
listened  to'the  truth.t  <£colampadins  apprized  Farel 
that  a  door  waa  opened  at  Montbeliard,  and  the  latter 
secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the  ministry  ot 
the  word ;  but  at  this  period  of  his  life  we  see  in  him 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  wa« 
not  lightly  or  rashly  that  he  entered  the  aervice  of  the 
Church.  **If  I  considered  my  own  qualifications,^ 
said  he,  "  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  preach,  but 
would  luive  preferred  to  wait  till  the  Lord  snould  send 
more  gifted  persons."^  But  he  received  at  thia  time 
three  several  calls.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Basle 
than  OBcolampadius,  moved  by  the  wanta  of  France^ 
besought  Mm  to  give  himself  to  the  work  there,  "  Coor 
sider,'*  said  he,  **  how  littlo  Jesus  ia  made  known  in 
their  language — will  you  not  teach  them  a  little  in  theijr 
own  dialect,  to  enable  them  to  undersUnd  the  Scrips 
tures."li  At  the  same  time  the  inhabiunia  of  Mont- 
beliard invited  him  among  them,  and  lastly,  the  prinG# 
of  that  country  gave  hia  assent  to  the  iuvitation.f 
Waa  not  this  a  tlvice  repeated  call  from  God  !..**! 
did  not  see,"  aaid  he,  "  how  I  could  refuse  to  act  upon 
it.**    It  was  in  obedience  to  God  that  I  complied  with 

*  Adeo  hospitum  habemus  rationem,  verl  Sodomite.  (Zw. 
Epp.  p  4S4.) 

t  Ottlielmufl  ilia  qui  tam  probe  navavit  oparaaa.  (Zw.  et 
(Ecoi  £pp.  p.  176.', 

I  Le  prince  qui  avoit  cognoiasance  de  l>£vaxigile.  (FanL 
Summaire.) 

k  Snniiwiro  Cast  kdbe,  brieve  declaratisB  de  O.  Pani,  daes 
Pepilogiie.  H  iliid. 

i  £taat  reqais  at  d^aiande  de  paapis  si  da  c 
priaoe.    (Ibid.) 

»•  Sanmaira,  o'ast  4  dirs,  brieve  deelmttsn  ds  O 
dans  l^epUogne. 


Am^SOUCAh  SUCCESSION— IHE  GOSPEL  AT  LYONE 


It.*'  CoDCCiled  in  the  hoose  of  GScoUmpMliat,  little 
dispofled  lo  lake  the  responsible  post  offered  to  bim, 
ftiia  yet  constrained  to  yield  lo  so  manifest  an  indication 
of  God*s  will,  Farel  undertook  the  task — and  CEco 
Umpadius,  calling  upon  the  Lord,  ordained  hiin,**  f^iv- 
ing  him  at  the  same  lime  aome  wise  counsels.  **  The 
more  you  find  yourself  inclined  to  vehemence,**  said 
he,  **  the  more  must  you  exercise  yourself  to  maintain 
ft  gentle  bearing  ;  temper  your  lion  heart  with  the  aoft- 
tieaa  of  the  dove."t  The  aoi^l  of  Farel  responded  to 
such  an  appeal. 

Thua  Farel — once  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  an- 
citot  Ohorch,  was  about  to  enter  on  the  life  of  a  aervant 
of  Ood,  and  of  the  Church  in  its  renewed  youth.  If, 
in  order  lo  a  valid  ordination,  Rome  requires  the  im- 
poaition  of  the  hands  of  a  biahop  deriving  uninterrupt- 
od  succession  and  descent  from  the  Apostles,  shedoea 
so— becauae  she  sets  the  tradition  of  men  above  the 
ftothority  of  the  word  of  Qttd.  Every  church  in  which 
the  aupremacy  of  the  Word  is  not  acknowledged,  must 
needa  aeek  authority  from  aome  other  aource ; — and 
then,  what,  more  natural  than  to  turn  to  the  most  rever- 
^  od  aervanta  of  Qod,  and  ask  of  them  what  we  do  not 
koow  that  we  have  in  God  himaelfl  If  wo  do  not 
•peak  til  the  name  of  Jeeus  Ckritt^  ia  it  not  at  least 
iomething  gained  to  be  able  to  apeak  in  the  name  of 
St  John  or  of  St.  Paul  1  One  w'to  has  wiih  him  the 
▼oice  of  antiquity  is  indeed  more  than  a  match  for  ibe 
fationalist,  who  apeak  only  his  own  thought.  But 
Chriat'a  minister  has  a  yet  higher  authority.  He 
preachea— not  becauae  he  ia  the  succesaor  of  Si.  Chry- 
foaiom  or  Si.  Poier— but  becaoae  the  Wurd  which  he 
proclaima  is  from  God.  Succesaional  authority— ven- 
erable a«  it  may  appear — ia  yet  no  more  than  a  thinji; 
of  man*a  invention,  in  place  of  God's  appointment.  In 
Farel's  ordination,  we  see  nothing  of  successionally 
4erived  sanction.  Nay  more,  we  do  not  nee  in  it  thdi 
which  becomes  the  congregations  of  the  Lord — among 
whom  everything  ahould  be  done  "  deeenUj/  and  in  or- 
der,'' and  whose  God  is  "  not  the  God  of  confuMion*' 
In  his  case  there  was  no  aetting  apart  by  the  Church ; 
but  then  extraordinary  emergenciea  justify  extraordi- 
nary meaaurea.  At  this  eventful  period.  6od  himself 
was  inierpoaing,  and  Himaolf  ordaining,  by  marvellous 
diapensaiions,  those  whom  he  called  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  regeneration  of  aociety ;  and  that  waa  an  ordina- 
tion iLat  abundantly  compensated  for  the  abyence  of 
the  Church  8  seal.  In  Farel'a  ordination  we  aee  the 
unchanging  word  of  God,  intruated  to  a  man  of  God, 
to  bear  ii  to  the  world  ;  the  calling  of  God,  and  of  the 

Cople.  anti  of  (he  consecration  of  the  heart.  And  per- 
pa  no  miuiaier  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva  waa  ever  more 
lawfully  ordamed  for  that  holy  ministry  Fdrel  look 
his  departure  for  Monibeliard,  in  company  with  the 
kniffht  D  Esch. 

Thus  did  Farel  find  himself  occupying  an  advanced 
poat.  Behind  him  were  64ale  and  Strssburg,  assist- 
ing him  by  their  advice  and  by  the  production:!  of  their 
fnntiiig  presses.  Before  htm  lay  the  provinces  of 
'ranehecoinie,  Burgundy,  Lorraine.  Lvons.  snd  other 
districts  of  France  ;  wherein  men  of  God  were  begin- 
ning to  stand  up  against  error,  in  the  thick  darkness 
He  ael  himself  immediately  to  preach  Christ— exhort- 
ing believers  not  to  suflTer  ihemseh«es  to  he  turned  aaide 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  by  threateninsra  orar 
tifico.  Taking  the  part  long  afterward  uken  by  Cal- 
vin on  a  grander  scale,  Farel.  at  MonlMiard.  w»!4  like 
a  general  siationed  on  a  height,  aurveying,  with  aearch 
ing  vigilance,  the  field  of  battle,  cheering  those  who 
were  actively  engaged,  rallying  those  whom  ihe  enemy's 

»  Avae  MnToestkm  da  mon  da  Dia«.    (Ibid  ) 
f  Leonin^m  nrn^nanimitatem  oolambina  ooodestia  Crangaa. 
fOBaoL  Bpp^  p.  IM.) 


cbavgo  had  fereod  to  give  way,  and  by  bia  < 
mating  those  who  hung  back.  *  Eraamos  wnHe  direct- 
ly to  bia  Roman  Coilwlic  friends,  informing  thesa  that 
a  Frenchman,  escaped  out  of  France,  waa  nakiag  a 
great  noise  in  these  reglona.t 

The  efforts  of  Farel  were  not  without  effect.  ?ae(Aa 
wrote  to  him  :  **  On  all  aides  aeem  to  muliiply  mea 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  extAtsion  of  O^raCs 
kinffdom.**^  The  friends  of  the  Gosnel  gave  ihanka 
to  God  for  the  daily  increasing  brilliancy  in  whidb 
the  Ctoapel  ahone  in  France.^  Gainsayors  were  coo- 
founded,  and  Erasmua,  writing  to  the  biahop  of  Roch> 
eater,  observed  :  **  The  factum,  ia  every  day  nfireediDc; 
and  baa  penetrated  into  Savov.  Lorraine,  and  France."! 

For  a  considerable  time  Lyona  aeemed  tbe  centra 
of  the  Evangelic  movement  in  the  interior,  aa  Baala 
waa  of  that  beyond  tbe  frontiers.  Francis  tbe  Tmt, 
called  to  the  south,  on  an  expedition  asaiDst  Chai^ 
v.,  arrived  in  thoee  countries,  attended  by  hi*  moihar 
and  sister,  and  by  his  court.  Msrgaret  had  with  be^ 
in  her  company,  certain  men  who  had  embraced  the 
Go3(>el.  *«  The  real  of  her  people  ahe  left  hebind," 
remarka  a  letter  written  at  the  time.lT  While  under 
the  eves  of  Francis,  14,000  Swiss,  6.000  Frbncbmen, 
and  1,500  noble  knights,  were  defiling  through  Lyoos^ 
Oil  their  way  to  repel  the  Imperial  army  thai  had  iovad- 
ed  Provence,  and  that  great  city  resounded  with  ibo 
clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  and  the  sound  of 
irumpcta — the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  on  their  waj 
to  the  more  peaceful  triumphs.  Ttiey  were  iiiient  on 
attempting,  at  Lyons,  vi;hat  they  had  not  hoen  able  to 
realize  at  Paris.  Remote  from  tlie  .Sorhonne  and  cha 
Parliament,  a  freer  course  miuhi  be  oprn  lo  Gud*e 
word.  Pcrhapa  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  wherein'  the  Gospel  should  be 
received.  Was  it  not  there  that  the  exrelleiit  Peter 
Waldo  had  begun  to  make  known  the  divine  Wordt 
In  that  earlier  age  he  had  roused  the  national  mind. 
Now  that  God  had  made  all  things  ready  to  emanci- 
pate His  chnrch,  was  there  not  ground  (o  hope  for 
more  extensive  and  deciaive  results  t  Acrordingly 
the  Lvonese,  who  in  ffeneral  were  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, ''iwor  men,"  began  to  handle,  with  more  con- 
fidence, the  **  sword  of  tbe  Spirit  which  is  the  word 
of  God." 

Among  those  about  Margaret*s  person,  waa  her  al- 
moner. Michel  d*Arande.  The  Duchess  pave  direc- 
tion that  the  Gospel  should  be  publiciv  preached  fn 
I«yons.  and  master  Mich^  boldly  proclaimed  the  pure 
word  of  God  to  a  numerous  auditory — Httracted  partly 
by  the  good  tidings,  and  parti v  by  the  favour  with  which 
the  preacher  and  his  preaching  were  regarded  by  the 
sister  of  their  king.** 

Anthonv  Papillon,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  an  ac- 
compliahed  Latiniet.  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  the  earliest 
of  hiaconntrvmen  thoroughly  instructed  in  theGospel,tf 
accompanied  the  Princess.     At  ^fargaret's  request  he 

*  The  eompaiisoii  is  ia  the  word*  of  a  fnand  who  waa  ac- 
quainted with  Farel,  dnrinir  hisahorls  at  M'^nthi>liard  :  8trea> 
iium  et  ocnlaium  Imperatornm,  qni  l«  etiam  animnm  fwiaM 
qnl  In  acie  versantur.  (Touanns  Farello,  MS.  de  Neufehfitel, 
9d  Sept.  1614.) 

t  .  . . .  Tnmnltnatnr  at  Bnr}rnn<1)%  nohU  proxima,  per  Phatf* 
tncum  qaemdain  CaUum  qui  e  Oallia  prorugiis.  (£r.  Epp.  p. 
803.) 

X  StipfpallDlare  qui  omnea  eonatna  adfvunt.  ino  po— it 
Christi  re^nnm  qaam  latissime  patere.  (MS  dc  rCeafebfttcl, 
•2d  A'ic.  1W4.> 

^Q'lol  in  O^lliis  omnihtis  sa(*ro<i«anctiiin  Dei  vert>mn  ia 
die«  m^fffi  ac  ma^is  elnce«cat    (Ihid  ) 

II  Factio  cn>8cit  in  dies  latin*,  prop't^atn  in  Sabaudiam.  La- 
thorinifiam.  Fnuiclani.    (Rr  Enp  p  «r  ' 

f  De  St'hirille  a  Coct  du  2Sth  Difc.  15*14.  (MS.  da  Conelav* 
de  Nenfch&'H ) 

••  KIIb  s  line  dorlenr  de  Pa-i«.  apoel^  m  l»re  Michel  Kley 
mosinaritts.lfjquel  n«  preche  devaat  elle q<ip  purem(>'«t  I'fiTan- 
ffUe.  (Sobirilto  k  Coct,  MS.  de  Nttuf^aJit*il.)        f }  Ibiil 


SESVILLB  P£RSECUTEI>— EFFECTS  OF  TH£  BATTLE  OF  PAYLi.  Mt 


bid  trantlatod  Loiher^t  tract  on  the  monka'  vowe,  **  on 
which  account  he  waa  often  called  in  queation  by  that 
vermin  of  the  city  of  Paris."  remarka  Sebville.*  Bui 
Margaret  had  protected  the  acholar  from  the  enmitv  of 
the  Sort>otme.  and  had  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  nnatcr  of  requesia  to  the  Danphin,  with 
ft  seat  in  the  roimcil.f  He  waa  ahnost  equally  useful 
to  the  Gospel  by  the  aacrificea  he  made  (or  ita  cauHe 
••  by  hia  frruHi  prudence.  Vaugria,  a  merchant*  and 
Anthony  Du  Blet,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  Farcl, 
were  the  princi|Ml  persona  who  took  part  with  the  Re- 
formation at  Lvona.  The  latter,  whoae  activity  waa 
untiring,  aerved  as  a  aort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  Christians  scatiereJ  throughout  those  countriea, 
and  waa  the  me<iiu!n  of  their  intercourse  with  Basle. 
The  armed  bands  of  Francis  the  First  had  done  no 
more. than  traverse  Lyona,  while  the  spiritual  soldiery 
of  JesQs  Christ  had  paused  within  it,  and  leaving  the 
former  to  c«rrv  war  into  Provence,  they  commenced 
the  **  Aght  of  f^ith  "  in  the  city  of  I^yona  itaelf. 

But  their  efforts  wore  not  confined  to  Lyona.  (^aat- 
in^  their  eyes  over  the  surrounding  conntrv.  their  oper- 
ations were  carried  on,  at  one  and  the  aame  time,  at 
different  points  ;  and  the  Christiana  of  Lyone  aupport- 
ed  and  encountged  the  confeaaora  of  Christ  in  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  and  bore  Hia  name  where  aa  yet  it 
was  not  known.  The  new  teaching  re-ascended  the 
banka  of  the  Saone,  and  the  voice  of  one  bringing  the 
glad  tidings  waa  heard  in  the  narrow  and  irregular 
•Uneeta  of  Macon.  Michel  d*Arande,  the  almoner  of 
the  king's  sister,  himself  visited  that  place  in  1524, 
and,  by  Margaret's  interceaaton,  obtained  liconae  to 
preach  in  a  townt  which  waa  afterward  deluged  with 
blood,  and  became  forever  memorable  for  ita  «aulm». 

After  extending  their  travela  in  the  direction  of  the 
Saone,  the^  Christiana  of  I<yona,  ever  looking  for  an 
open  door,  re-asceneded  the  acclivities  of  the  Alps 
There  waa  at  I^yons  a  Dominican,  named  Maigret, 
who  had  been  ez|>elled  from  Daophiny,  where  be  had 
preached  tbe  new  doctrine  with  aingular  baldness,  and 
who  earnestly  requested  that  some  one  would  go  over 
and  help  his  bretliren  of  Grenoble,  and  Ga|^  Papillon 
and  Du  Blct  repaired  thither.^  A  violent  storm  bad 
jaat  broken  out  there  against  Sebville  and  his  preach- 
ing. Tbe  Dominicans  moved  heaven  and  earth,  and, 
in  their  rage  at  the  eacape  of  Farel,  Anemond,  Maigret, 
and  the  other  preachers,  sought  to  crush  such  aa  were 
within  their  clinches  II  They  therefore  insisted  that 
Sebville  should  be  arrested. If 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  at  Grenoble  cangbt  the 
alarm.  Was  Sebville  alao  on  the  eve  of  being  lost  to 
them  1  Margaret  interceded  with  her  brother.  Some 
persons  of  distinction  at  Grenoble,  including  the  king'a 
advocate,  either  secretly  or  avowedly  favonrable  to  the 
Gospel,  exerted  themaelvea  in  hia  behalf;  and  he  waa 
bappily  reacoed  from  the  fury  of  hia  enomiea.** 

His  life  indeed  was  saved  but  his  month  was  stop- 
ped. *♦  Remain  silent.*'  aaid  hia  friends,  "  or  you  will 
be  brought  to  the  acalibld.'*  **  Only  think  what  it  ia," 
wrote  he  to  De  Coct,  '*  to  have  ailence  imposed  upon 
me,  under  pain  of  death.''tt  Some,  whose  firmness  had 

•Ibid.  flWd. 

i  Arandlita  preche  a  Maccon.  (Coct  s  Farel,  Dec.  1034,  MS. 
dsNeufohitel.) 

^  II  y  a  deux  fn^ndt  personages  &  Orenoble.  (Coct  a  Farel, 
Dec.  16-24,  MS  de  Neufchatel.)  The  title  of  JMcMirs  is  given 
to  Dti  Blet.  indlca  ing  a  person  of  nak.  I  incllae  to  thiak 
that  that  of  nego*imtor,  elsawhera  given  him,  idlers  to  his  ae- 
tivitv  :  vet  ho  mi^ht  be  a  mprchant  of  Lyons. 

R  Conjicere  p  tes  nt  post  Macratvin  at  me  In  Sebivlllam  cm- 
araeri  .t.    (A.nemond  k  Farel,  7tb  Sept.  Id94,  MS.  Neufch&tel.) 

f  Les  ThomisteS  ont  voulon  proceder  contre  moi  par  inqai- 
akion  et  capHon  de  persoana    (Leltre  de  Sebville.    Ibid.) 

**  Si  ce  ne  int  certains  amis  seceret,  je  estois  mis  antra  les 
•lainsdea  Pharitieaa.  (Lettre  de  SabvUle,  MS.  de  NeolbhftteL) 


been  most  relied  on,  were  overawed  by  these  thraalA 
enings.  The  king*s  sdvocate,  and  othera  exhibitwl 
marked  coldneas,*  and  many  returned  to  the  Roman 
(catholic  communion,  alleging  that  they  would  atill  offof 
to  God  a  spiritual  worship  in  the  privacy  of  their  hearts^ 
and  give  to  the  outward  observances  of  Catholicism 
a  spiritual  interpretation— >a  melancholy  anare,  and  warn 
that  leads  men  from  one  act  of  unfaithfulnesa  to  ano* 
thor.  There  is  no  falae  ayatem,  adheaion  to  whicht 
may  not  in  thi^  way  be  joatified.  The  unbelievor, 
taking  up  with  fancied  myths  and  allegoriea,  will  preach 
(Christ  from  the  pulpit :  and  the  follower  of  a  aupersti* 
tion  held  in  abhorrence  among  the  heathen,  will,  by  a 
moderate  exereiae  of  ingenuity,  trace  in  it  the  symbol 
of  a  pore  and  elevated  thonght.  In  religion  tbe  very 
first  essential  is  truth.  There'  were,  however,  some 
of  the  (}hri8tians  of  Grenoble,  and  among  them  Ame« 
dee  Galbert  and  a  cousin  of  Anemond  who  held  fast 
to  their  faith,  f  Thoae  men  of  piety  were  accustomed 
secretly  to  meet  together  with  Sebville  at  each  other's 
houaea,  and  thua  ^  apake  often  one  to  another."  Their 
place  of  meeting  waa  chosen  for  the  sake  of  its  retire* 
ment ;  they  met  at  night  in  the  apartment  of  a  brother* 
with  closed  doora  to  pray  to  Chriat — as  if  they  had 
been  robbers  meeting  for  some  guilty  purpose !  Rn* 
mour  would  often  follow  them  to  their  hunihle  meeting 
with  some  groundless  alarm.  Their  enemies  winked 
St  snch  secret  conventicles,  but  they  bad  inwardlf 
doomed  to  the  atake  any  one  who  should  venture  to 
open  his  lips  in  public  to  speak  the  word  of  God.| 

It  was  at  this  junctors  that  Du  Blet  and  Papilloii 
arrived  in  Grenoble.  Finding  that  Sebville  bad  been 
silenced,  they  exhorted  him  to  go  to  Lyons,  and  there 
preach  Christ.  The  following  Lent  promised  to  afford 
him  the  favourable  opportonitv  of  a  vast  crowd  of 
bearers.  Michel  d'Aranda,  Maigret,  and  'Sebville 
agreed  together  to  put  themselves  in  front  of  the  bat* 
tie,  and  thus  all  vras  arranged  for  an  impressive  testi* 
timony  to  tbe  troth  in  the  second  city  or  the  kingdom. 
The  rumour  of  the  approsching  Lent  spread  into  Swi^ 
zerland :  **  Sebville  is  at  large,  and  ia  purposing  to 
preach  at  Lvons,  in  the  church  of  Sl  Fsol,*'  wrote 
A  nemond  to  ^arel. ^  Bat  disaatera,  brioffing  with  then 
confusion  throughout  Franco,  intervened,  and  prevent- 
ed the  spiritual  contest.  It  is  in  periods  of  tranquility 
thst  the  Gospel  achieves  ita  blesssd  couquosts.  The 
battle  of  Pavia,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
February,  disconcerted  the  bold  project  of  the  Refor- 
mers. 

Meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  Sebville,  Maimt, 
amid  much  opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the  monks,! 
had  from  the  beginning  of  the  winter  been  preaching 
at  Lyona,  Salvation  by  Christ  alone.  In  his  sermons, 
he  psssed  over  the  worship  of  the  creature,  the  saints, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The 
great  mystery  of  Godliness — *'  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  ** — waa  the  one  great  doctrine  exalted  by  him. 

The  early  btfresies  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons  were 
again  showing  themselves  under  a  more  dangerooe 
form  than  ever,*'  it  was  remarked.  In  spite  of  oppo* 
aera,  Maigret  continued  his  preaching :  the  faith  that 
animated  him  found  utterance  in  emphatic  worda;  it 
ia  in  the  very  nature  of  truth  to  embolden  the  heart  di^fc 
receivea  it.  Nevertheless  it  was  decreed  that  at  Ly- 
ons, as  at  Grenoble,  Rome  shonid  get  tbe  npper  hand. 
Under  the  very  eyea  of  Maigaret,  the  preacher  wae 

*  Non  solum  tepedl  led  frigid!.    (MS.  de  Naufthfitel.) 

t  Tno  cognato,  Amedeo  Oalberto  atoeptk.    (MS.  de  Neaf* 

cbatel.) 
t  Mais  de  en  parler  pabliqaemeat,  il  a*y  pand  que  la  Can. 

(MS.  de  Neufch&tel.) 
^  Le  tamodi  dee  Quatre-Temps.    (Deo.  1534,  ibid  ) 
!|  Pour  my  Maigret  a  pttehe  k  Lion,  maolgra  laa  pcfttreasi 

moinea.    (Ibid.) 
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•tiMtad,  dnmd  through  the  stnats,  mnA  committed 
to  prison,  v^ogris,  a  merchunt,  who  wes  iast  then 
leeTmg  the  town  on  his  way  to  Switserland,  carried 
with  him  the  news  of  what  had  happened.  Ooe 
thought  cheered  the  melancholy  these  tidiofft  diffaeed 
among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation ;  "  Maimt  is 
seised,"  said  they,  "  bat  thanks  he  to  God,  Mtdamt 
4?AUncfm  is  on  the  spot."* 

Their  hopes  soon  left  them.  The  Sorbonne  bad 
foimsUy  condemmed  certain  propositions  maintstncd 
by  the  faithfol  preacher;!  Margaret,  whose  position 
was  every  day  becoming  more  embarrassing,  beheld 
the  daring  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  hatred  of  those 
in  power  both  rising  at  the  same  moment.  Francis 
the  First  was  beginning  to  loee  patience  at  the  rest- 
less seal  of  the  preachers,  and  to  regard  them  as  fana- 
tics whom  it  wss  good  policy  to  redoce  to  submission. 
Margaret,  therefore,  flactaating  between  her  desires 
to  serre  her  brethem  in  Christ,  and  the  failare  of  her 
ability  to  preserve  them,  sent  them  word  that  they 
were  to  abstain  from  rushing  into  new  difficulties,  see- 
ing that  she  coald  not  agam  make  application  to  the 
king  in  their  behalf.  The  friends  of  the  Gospel  be- 
lieved that  this  resolution  could  not  be  irrevocable : 
**  God  give  her  grace,"  said  they,  **  to  say  and  write 
only  what  is  needful  to  poor  souls."!  But  even  if 
they  should  lose  this  help  of  man,  Christ  was  with 
them — and  it  seemed  well  that  the  soul  should  be 
stripped  of  other  dependence,  that  it  might  lean  upon 
God  alone. 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  had  lost  their  power,  and 
the  powerful  were  declaring  against  it.  Margaret  was 
alarmed.  Soon — heavy  news,  received  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  wss  to  plunge  the  whole  kingdom  into  moom- 
ing^-absorbing  attention  in  the  one  objee t  of  saving 
France  and  her  kinff.  Bot  if  the  Christians  of  Lyons 
were  motionless,  did  not  Baale  contain  within  ita  vralls 
soldiers  esesped  from  the  battle,  and  ready  to  renew 
it  1  The  exiles  from  France  have  never  forgotten  her : 
banished  for  three  centuries  by  Romsn  fanaticism,  we 
see  their  last  descendants  carrying  to  the  towns  and 
plains  of  their  father-land,  the  treasure  of  which  the 
Pope  deprivee  them.  At  the  crisis,  when  the  good 
soldiers  of  Christ,  in  France,  dejectedly  thrsw  away 
their  arms,  we  see  the  refugees  at  Basle,  prepsring  for 
renewed  eiforta.  With  the  example  before  their  eyes 
of  the  soeptra  Of  8t.  Louis  and  of  Charlemagne  falUng 
from  the  gnsp  of  a  Francis  the  First,  shooM  they  not 
be  incited  to  lay  hold  on  a  "  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved  V*« 

Farel,  AneoMmd,  Each,  Toossaint,  and  their  friends 
m  Switserland,  composed  an  Evangelical  Aieociation, 
having  for  its  object  the  deliverence  of  their  country 
from  spiritual  darkness.  Intelligence  reached  them 
from  all  sides,  that  there  was  an  increasing  thirat  after 
God*s  word  in  France  ;H  it  was  desirable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  to  water  and  aow  the  seed  while  yet 
kwas  seed  time.  (Ecolampadius,  Oswald  Myconios, 
and  Zwiogle,  continually  encouraged  them  to  this. 
The  Swiss  teacher,  Myconioa,  wrote  thus  in  January, 
1AS5,  to  De  Coct:  "Exiled  as  you  are  from  your 
country  hj  the  tynnnv  of  Antichrist,  your  presence 
among  us  is  the  proof  that  you  have  courageously  stood 
forth  in  the  cause  of  Truth.  The  oppressions  of  Ckria- 
tmai  bishops  will  lead  the  people  to  regard  them  -as  no 
hotter  than  deceiven.  Standfast:  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  arrive  in  the  wished-for  haven, 

*  MS.  do  NeafbUUsl. 

t  Hirtoira  de  FrancoU  I.,  par  Gsillsrd,  torn.  W.  p.  383. 
inerrel^eismnt^  FsnLBasle  ITDeo.  IdM.    (M8.de 
MeafeUtel.) 

iReb.  xU.  iBw 
OaUteyertmrompottitieiitibas.    (Coctoi  Fsxello,  9  Sep. 
UOA,    MS.  de  NenfcUtei.) 


whether  wo  bo  strack  down  by  the  oppresMn,*  (^ 
themselves  be  caet  dowii,^  and  all  will  tiMbeveU 
with  OS,  if  we  do  bot  condone  faithfol  to  Jeaa 
Christ" 

These  cheering  wordo  were  precious  ioda«ito\k 
French  refugeee ;  bat  jaet  then,  a  blow  struck  by  tbon 
very  Christians  of  Switserland,  and  of  Germaoy,  win 
sought  to  cheer  them,  carried  grnef  to  their  hsarta.  h 
the  feeling  of  their  recent  eecape  from  the  firea  of  per- 
secution, they,  at  thie  time,  beheld  with  diamay,  t^ 
Evangelical  Chriatiana  beyond  the  Rhine  disiorbai 
their  lepose  by  their  deplorable  differences.  Tbe  coo- 
troveray,  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  bad  begQL 
Deeply  affected,  and  feeling*  the  need  of  matual  Iov{, 
the  French  Reformera  would  have  made  any  nciifice 
to  conciliate  the  diverj^ot  parties.  It  became  tk 
ereat  object  of  their  deeire.  None  more  than  they,  fdt 
from  the  outset  the  need  of  Christian  unity.  At  a  liis 
period,  Calvin  afforded  proof  of  this.  <*  WoakI  to 
God,'*  said  Peter  Toosaatot,  <*  that,  by  my  worthies 
blood,  I  could  purchaee  peace,  concord,  and  ooioo  in 
Christ  JeBas."t  The  French,  gifted  with  quick  dis- 
cernment, saw,  from  the  veir  beginning,  how  theristi^ 
diasensions  woald  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Reformztiss. 
'*  All  would  go  favourably  beyond  our  hopes,  if  n 
were  but  agreed  among  ounelves.  Many  there  ire 
who  vrould  gladly  come  to  the  light,  bat  they  are  pre- 
vented bv  seeing  such  divisions  among  tbe  leaned/^ 

The  French  were  the  firet  to  suggest  coociliatoj 
advances :  *'  Why,"  wrote  they  from  Strasborg,  "«i>; 
not  send  Bucer  or  some  other  man  of  Jearaiog  to  con- 
fer with  Luther  1  Tbe  more  we  delay  the  wider  wfll 
our  differences  become."     These  fean  seemeif  ere/y 


day  more  founded.^ 

Failing  in  their  endeavoun,  theae  ChriatiaDi  tomed 
their  eyes  toward  France,  and  the  converain  of  their 
own  country  to  the  faith,  thenceforth  ezclusively  en- 
gaged the  heaits  of  these  generoue  men,  whom  bistoiy 
-^so  loud  in  praise  of  men  who  have  aousfat  on);  their 
own  glory — ^bas,foTthree  centuries,  scarceTy  mentioned. 
Caat  upon  a  foreign  soil,  they  threw  themselves  oo  ihes 
knees,  and,  daily  in  their  solitude,  called  down  blcssiitfi 
from  God  upon  their  father-Und.H  Prs^ir  waa  the 
great  instrument  by  which  tbe  Gospel  spread  throogh 
the  kingdom,  and  the  great  engine  by  which  tbs  coo- 
qneau  of  the  Reformation  wer«  achieved. 

Bot  there  were  other  men  of  pnyer  beside  tbe«. 
Never,  perhapa,  have  tbe  ranke  of  the  Gospel  com- 
prised combaUnts  more  prompt  to  suffer  in  the  ^ 
of  conflick  They  felt  the  importance  of  scatterii«  the 
Scriptorea  and  piooa  writings  in  their  coontiy,  ^^ 
waa  still  overclouded  with  the  thick  darkness  oSt^' 
stition.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  dawning  in  theii  dj^ 
tion,  and  it  aeemed  necessary  on  all  aides  toanfod  the 
sails  to  the  wind.  Anemond,  ever  prompt  in  •e^'^ 
and  Michel  Beatin,  another  refugee,  resolved  to  eon 
ploy,  in  concert,  their  xeal  and  talento.  Bentin  decided 
to  esUhlish  a  printing  nreaa  at  Basle,  and  lheko^<^ 
turn  to  account  the  little  be  knew  of  German,  by  tita*' 
lating  into  that  language,  the  more  striking  tracU  «i^ 
ten  by  the  Reformen.  •*0h!*>  exclaimed  ibtif,^ 
joicing  in  their  project ;  "  would  to  God  that  Fi>DCfi 
were  ao  supplied  wtth  Gospel  writings  that  in  cottag^ 
and  in  palacea,  in  cloisten,  and  in  presbyteries  aiw'" 

*  Non  lon^e  abeatenim,  quoiaportam  tTaDqaiUnmpe^<J| 


(Oswald  Mycouiua 
tairt  December,  IfiM.    (MS.  da  Conoiave  de  NeofehiteL) 

(  Mnltis  jun  Cbriatiania  Osllia  dolet,  quod  a  ZwisfUi  aj^ 
rumque  de  Buehaxiitia  aententia,  dinentiat  LatlMfSi*  K^^ 
aantu rarello,  14tli  July.  IftSS.)  ... 

fl  Quam  iolUoite  qootidiuite  preoiboa  coBmnendem.  i^"^ 
aanua  Faiello,  9d  Sept  lOM,  MS.  de  NenfchlteL) 
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ihe  inner  Mnctoair  of  all  hearts,  a  powerful  witoesa 
inighi  be  brvrne  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Je^us  Christ.*** 

For  auch  an  undertaking  funds  were  necessary — and 
the  refugees  were  destitute  of  funds.  Vaugris  whs 
then  at  Basle.  An^mond,  on  parting  with  him,  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  brethren  of  Lyons,  some  of  wTidm 
bad  considerable  possessions  in  lands,  and,  notvyith- 
standing  they  were  oppressed,  remained  faithful  to  the 
Gospel.  In  his  letter,  he  asked  their  assistance  ;t  but 
that  could  not  at  all  meet  the  extent  of  the  need.  The 
Frenchmen  resolved  to  establish  several' presses  at 
Basle,  that  should  be  worked  day  and  night,  so  as  to 
inundate  all  France  with  God's  word.t  At  Meauz, 
Metz,  and  other  places,  there  were  those  rich  enough 
to  contribute  to  this  work ;  and  as  no  one  could  ap- 
peal to  Frenchmen  with  more  authority  than  Farel,  it 
was  to  him  that  Anemond  made  application.^ 

We  do  not  find  that  the  scheme  of  Anemond  was 
realised  ;  but  the  work  was  carried  out  by  others.  The 
presses  of  Basle  were  incessantly  employed  in  printing 
French  works,  which  were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by 
biin  introduced  into  France.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  issues  of  this  Religious  Tract  Society  was  Luther's' 
Exposition  of  the  Lord*3  Prayer.  *•  \^e  sell  the  Pa- 
4er  at  four  deniers  de  Bale  to  private  persons,"  wrote 
Vaugris — "  but  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  we  supply  co- 
pies at  the  rate  of  200  for  two  florins,  which  is  some- 
thing lo8s.*'n 

Anemond  was  accustomed  to  transmit  from  Bale  to 
Farel  any  profitable  books  published  or  received  in 
that  city — at  one  time  a  tract  on  ordination,  at  another, 
an  essay  on  the  education  of  children.^  Farel  looked 
through  them,  composing,  translating,  and  seeming,  at 
*^one  and  the  same  time,  all  activity,  and  yet  all  medi- 
tation. Anemond  urged  on,  and  superintended  the 
printing,  and  these  letters,  requests,  and  books,  all 
these  little  single  sheets,  were  among  the  instruments 
of  regeneration  to  that  age.  While  dissoluteness  and 
profligacy  descended  from  the  throne  to  the  lower  or> 
•ders,  and  darkness  spread  from  the  very  steps  of  the 
altar,  these  writings,  so  inconsiderable  and  unnoticed, 
^Tone  diffused  the  beams  of  light,  and  the  seeds  of 
holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God*a  word  that  the  evangelic 
merchant  of  Lyons  required  for  his  fellow-countrymen. 
That  generation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  eager  for 
all  that  could  satisfy  the  re -awakened  intellect,  was  to 
foceive  in  its  vernacular  tongue  those  early  records  of 
-the  first  ages,  redolent  with  the  young  breath  of  human 
natnre,  and  those  holy  oracles  of  apostolic  times,  bright 
with  the  fullness  of  the  revelation  of  Christ.  Vaugris 
wrote  to  Farel—"  Pray,  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
have  the  New  Testament  translated  by  some  compe- 
tent hand  ;  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  France, 
Burgundy,  and  Savoy.  And  if  you  should  not  be  al- 
ready provided  with  the  proper  tvpes,  I  would  order 
some  from  Paris  or  Lyons — but  If  we  have  the  types 
at  Basle,  it  would  be  all  the  better.** 

Lefevere  had  previously  published  at  Meauz,  but  by 
detached  portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  French  language.  Vaugris  wished  some  one  to 
undertake  a  revision  of  the  whole  for  a  new  edition. 
Lefevere  undertook  to  do  so,  and,  as  we  have  already 

*  OpAo  eaim  Oallfam  Evaarellois  volQmlttlbns  abundare. 
(Coctus  Farello,  MS.  de  Neofchltel.) 

t  Ut  peoania  aliquid  ad  me  oiittaBt  (Coct.  Far.  MS.  de 
Kenfebatel ) 

1  Ut  pnela  multa  ertfere  postimns.    (Ibid.) 

S  An  oentes  invenin  pone  Lq^doni,  Melda,  ant  alibi  in 
Oall  is  qui  nee  ad  b»c  Invare  velint.    (Ibid ) 

I  Yaa^rU  k  Farel ;  (B&le,  99th  Aair.  lOM.  MS.  de  Neof- 
ehfitel.) 

T  Mitto  tn»i  liVmm  da  Initltnendia  nlnistris  Eccletia  cam 
in»To  de  iaatttueadis  paerist.  (Coctus  Farello,  Sd  Sept.  1034, 
IMd.) 


related,  published  the  entire  volume  on  the  12tli  Octo- 
ber, 1524.  Conrad,  an  nncle  of  Vaugris,  who  bad 
also  sought  an  asylum  in  Basle,  sent  for  a  copy.  De 
Coct,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  a  friend  on 
the  18th  November,  firat  saw  the  book,  and  wis  over- 
joyed. **  Lose  no  time  in  going  to  press  again,**  said 
he,  *'  for  I  doubt  not  a  vast  number  of  copies  will  be 
called  for."* 

Thus  was  the  word  of  God  offered  to  Fr&nce  side 
by  side  with  those  traditiona  of  the  Church  which 
Rome  is  still  continually  presenting  to  her.  *'  How 
can  we  discern,"  asked  the  Reformera,  "  between 
what  is  of  a  man  in  your  traditions,  and  that  which  ia 
df  God,  save  only  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth  t  The 
ma.xims  of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  Chorch, 
cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith :  they  show  us  what  was 
tbe  judgment  of  those  earlier  divines ;  but  only  from  the 
word  can  we  gather  the  tboughta  of  God.  Everything 
must  be  tested  by  Scripture." 

In  this  manner,  for  the  most  part,  these  printed  works 
were  circulated.  Farel  and  his  friends  transmitted  the 
sacred  books  to  certain  dealers  or  colporteurs — poor 
men  of  good  character  for  piety,  who,  bearing  theii 
precious  burden,  went  through  towns  and  villages^- 
from  bouse  to  house — in  FrancbecomtA,  Burgundy, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  knocking  at*tovery  door. 
The  books  were  sold  to  them  at  a  low  price,  that  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  sale  might  make  them  the  more 
industrious  in  disposing  of  thein.f  Thus  as  early  aa 
1524  there  existed  in  Basle,  and  having  France  for  the 
field  of  their  operations,  a  Bible  society — an  associa- 
tion of  colporteurs — and  a  religious  tract  society.  It 
is,  then,  a  mistake  to  conceive  that  such  efforts  date 
only  from  our  own  age ;  they  go  back,  at  least  in  the 
identity  of  the  objects  they  propose,  not  merely  to  the 
daya  of  the  Reformation,  but  still  farther,  to  the  firat 
ages  of  the  Church. 

The  attention  which  Farel  bestowed  on  France  did 
not  cause  him  to  neglect  the  places  where  he  resided. 
Arriving  at  Montbeliard,  toward  tbe  end 'of  July,  1524, 
he  had  no  sooner  sown  the  seed,  than,  to  uae  the 
language  of  QScolampadiua,  tbe  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest began  to  appear.  Farel,  exulting,  communicated 
his  auccess  to  his  friends.  "  It  is  easy,"  replied  the 
doctor  of  Basle,  "  to  instil  a  few  dogmaa  into  the  ears 
of  our  auditors ;  but  God  alone  can  change  their 
hearts."t 

De  Coct,  overjoyed  with  this  intelligence,  hurried 
to  Peter  Toussaini's  house.  **  To-morrow,"  said  he, 
with  his  ususl  vivacity,  **  I  aet  off  to  visit  Farel.*' 
Toussamt,  more  calm,  was  then  writing  to  the  evan- 
gelist of  Montbeliard  :  "  Have  a  care,**  wrote  he  ; 
**  the  cause  you  have  taken  in  hand  is  of  solemn  im- 
portance, and  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the  coun- 
sels of  men.  The  great  ones  may  promise  you  their 
favour,  assistance,  aye,  and  heaps  of  gold — bat  to  pat' 
confidence  in  these  things  is  to  forsake  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  walk  in  in  darknesa.**^  Toussaint  was  in  tbe 
act  of  closing  his  letter  when  De  Coct  entered  ;  and 
the  latter,  taking  charge  of  it,  aet  off  for  Montbeliard. 

He  found  all  the  city  in  commotion.  Several  of  the 
nobles,  in  alarm,  and  casting  a  look  of  contempt  on 
Farel,  exclaimed,  "  What  can  thia  poor  wretch*  want 
with  us  \  Would  that  he  had  never  come  among  us. 
He  must  not  remain  here,  or  he  will  bring  ruin  upon 
us  aa  well  as  upon  himself.**  These  nobles,  who  bad 
retired  to  Montbeliard,  in  company  with  the  duke  foe 
ahelter,  feared  least  the  stir  which  everywhere  accom- 

•  MS.  ol  the  (^onolare  of  Neufch&tel. 

\  Vaugrit  a  Farel.    (MS .  of  Netifehatel.\ 

}  Aaimitm  autem  immutare,'  diviaum  opus  est  (QCool. 
Epp.  p.  300 ) 

6 ...  A  qnibus  si  pendemas,  Jam  a  Christo  defeelmna.  (Bf  & 
de  NeofchdteL) 
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ptnicd  the  spread  of  the  RefonnatioOf  should,  by  draw- 
ing upon  tbein  the  notice  of  Cfaaries  V.  end  Ferdinand, 
lead  to  their  being  driven  from  their  only  remaining 
asylum.  But  the  eccleaiaatica  were  FarePs  bitterest 
opponets.  The  superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Besan- 
fon  hastened  to  Monlbeiiard,  and  concocted  defensive 
measures  with  the  clergy  of  that  piece.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  Farel  had  scarcely  began  to  preach  when 
he  was  interrupted,  and  called  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
■ndience  rose,  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  put  both  the  superior  and  Farel  un- 
der arrest,  and  insisted  that  the  fonner  should  provf 
Ids  charges,  or  else  retract  them.  The  superior  chose 
the  latter  course,  and  an  official  report  was  published 
of  the  transaction.* 

This  stuck  only  rendered  Farel  more  sealoos  than 
before :  thenceforward  he  believed  it  his  duty,  fearless- 
Iv,  to  unmask  these  interested  priests  ;  and,  drawing 
the  sword  of  the  Word,  he  applied  it  unsparingly.  He 
waa  now  more  than  ever  led  to  imiute  Jesus,  rather 
in  his  character  as  the  purifier  of  the  temple,  driving 
oat  thence  the  traffickers  and  money-changers,  and 
overthrowing  their  tables,  than  as  the  one  whom  pro- 
phecy declsred:  *'  He  gluiU  not  strive  nor  cry^  neither 
shall  loM  voice  be  heard  in  the  streets.**  QETcolampa- 
dins  was  affi'ighted.  These  two  men  were  the  perfect 
types  of  two  characters  diametrically  opposite,  and  yet 
both  worthy  of  our  admiration — **Your  mission,** 
wrote  (Ecofampadius  to  Farel,  **  is  gently  to  draw  men 
to  the  truth,  not  to  drag  them  with  violonce  ;  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  to  pronounce  maledictions.  Physicians 
resort  to  amputation,  only  when  external  applications 
have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  the  pAy«tcuui,  not  of  the 
ozecutioner.  In  my  iodgment  it  is  not  enough  thst 
joo  are  gentle  toward  the  friends  of  the  Truth.  Ton 
niist  likewise  win  over  the  adversaries.  Or  if  the 
wolves  are  to  be  driven  from  the  fold,  at  least  let  the 
■beep  hear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  Poor  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounded  heart— and  be  the  herald  of 
gfad  tidings,  not  a  judge  or  a  tyrant^t  The  report 
of  these  things  spread  both  in  France  and  Lorraine, 
and  this  gathering  together  of  refugees  in  Basle  and 
Montbehard  besan  to  alarm  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Cardinal.  Gladly  would  they  have  broken  op  so  omi- 
nous so  alliance ;  for  error  knows  no  greater  triumph 
than  the  enlisting  a  renegade  in  iu  ranks.  Already 
had  Martial  Mazurier,  anoothers,  given  the  papal  party 
in  France,  an  opportunity  of  rejoicing  over  shameful 
desertions ;  but  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  seducing 
one  of  those  confessors  of  Christ  who  had  fled  for 
safety  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine— one  who  had  suffered 
mnch  for  the  name  of  the  Lord — that  were  indeed  a 
victory  for  the  hierarchy.  Measures  were  concerted 
and  directed  in  the  first  instance  against  the  young- 
ost. 

The  Dean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  all  the 
.  eircle  which  assembled  at  the  prelate*s  house,  deplored 
the  ssd  fste  of  Peter  Toussaint,  once  the  object  of  so 
many  hopes.  He  is  at  Basle,  said  they,  living  in  the 
▼ery  house  of  CEcolampadius,  in  close  iniercourso 
with  thst  leader  in  this  heresy.  They  wrote  to  him 
movingly,  as  though  his  salvation  was  st  stake.  These 
letters  were  the  more  distressing  to  the  poor  young 
man,  because  they  bore  evident  marks  of  smcere  affcc- 
tion.t  One  of  his  relations,  probably  the  Dean  him- 
self, urged  him  to  remove  to  Paris,  Metz,  or  whatever 

'  *Der  Chriitliche  Handel  an  MUinpelgard,  verlofiea  mit 
griindlichen  Wahrheit 

tQuod  Evangeliftam,  non  tyrannicum  leeiilatorum  prsstas. 
(otcoi.  Epp.  p.  aoe.) 

1  Mb  in  di€«  divexari  l«geodii  amiconim  litterii  qui  me  . . . 
J'ti"*'*?^**  'emorwi  nituntur.  (TotianaiFareUo,3d  Sep. 
Ifldi.    ManutcnptdoNeufchatel) 


place  he  pleased,  provided  it  were  bat  a  distaBetf  Inns 
the  Lutherans.     This  relation  bearing  in  aund  bow 
much  Toussaint  was  indebted  to  him,  doofated  «ii  bia 
immediate  compliance   with   the  iojuncuoa;  tiheii. 
therefore,  he  found  his  efforts  unavailing,  bis  a&cuoo 
was  succeeded  by  violent  hatred.     Thia  resi»unc«, 
on  the  part  of  the  young  refugee  exasperated  agKiiat 
him  all  his  family  and  friends.    Recourse  was  had  u»  hia 
mother,  who  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  ibo 
monks  :*  the  priests  came  about  her  frigbteoing  her. 
and  preauadtng  her  that  her  son  bad  been  gniky  of 
crimes  which  could  not  be  named  without  ahoddenei. 
On  this  the  distressed  parent  wrote  to  ber  son  an  a^ 
fecting  letter,  "  full  of  tears,'*  as  he  says,  in  wbich  she 
described  her  misery  in  heart-rending  ternna.     "  (^  ? 
wretched  mother,"  said  she,  **  Oh  !  annatural  ses  * — 
Cursed  be  the  breasts  that  suckled  tbee,  curoed  bcihe 
knees  that  bare  thee."f 

Poor  Tousssint  was  overwhelmed  with  cooateraa- 
tion.  What  was  he  to  dol  Return  to  Fraoce  be 
could  not.  To  leave  Basle  and  proceed  to  Zancb  or 
Wittemberg,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  kirMlred,  wootf 
only  have  added  to  their  distress.  GBcolampadiss 
suggested  a  middle  course.  **  Leave  my  bouse,**  said 
hc.|  With  a  sorrowful  heart  Toussaint  complieiasd 
went  to  lodge  with  a  priest,  both  ignorant  and  obscure* 
and  so^  well  fitted  to  quiet  the  fears  of  bis  relatiooi^ 
What  a  change  for  him  !  He  bad  no  intercourse  w.ih 
bis  host  except  at  meals.  At  such  times  they  weie 
continually  differing  on  matters  of  faith,  but,  no  sooner 
was  his  meal. ended,  than  Toussaint  hastetied  to  shot 
himself  in  his  chsmber ;  where,  undisturbed  by  noise 
and  controversy,  be  carefully  studied  the  word  of  God. 
**The  liord  is  my  witness,**  said  be,  **that  in  this 
valley  of  teara,  I  have  but  one  desire,  and  cbat  ia,  to 
see  6hrist's  kingdom  extend  itself,  that  sll  with  OBft 
mouth  may  glorify  God.'MI 

One  incident  took  plsce  and  cheered  Tooasan^ 
The  enemies  of  the  Gospel  at  Metx  were  becoming 
more  and  more  powerful.  At  his  entreatv  the  cheva- 
lier d*£sch,  undertook  a  journey  in  July,  15S5,  to 
strengthen  the  evangelical  Christians  of  that  city.  He 
traversed  the  foresta  of  Vosgea,  and  reached  tbe  piece 
where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life,  bringing  srith 
him  several  books  with  wbich  Fsrel  had  supplied 
him.lT 

But  the  prench  exiles  did  not  confine  their  attention 
to  Lorraine.  De  Coct  received  letters  from  one  of 
Farers  brothers,  depicting,  in  gloomy  colours,  the  oon> 
dition  oC  Dauphiny .  He  carefully  avoided  showing  theov 
lest  he  should  alarm  the  faint- hearted,  but  bore  thenk 
on  hia  heart  before  God  in  fervent  prayer,  for  His  all- 
powerful  aid.**  In  December,  1534,  one  Peter  Ver<^ 
rier,  a  messenger  from  Dauphiny,  intrasted  wiib  com- 
missions for  Fsrel  snd  Anemond,  srriveji  on  horseback 
at  Montbeliard.  The  knight,  with  his  usnal  impeto- 
osity,  immediately  reaolved  on  returning  into  Prance^ 
"  If  the  said  Peter  has  brought  money,**  wrote  he  to 
Farel,  "  do  you  take  it :  if  he  has  brought  letters  open 
them,  uke  copies,  and  send  them  to  me.  Do  ooi, 
however,  sell  the  horse,  but  keep  it,  since  I  may  per- 

*  Jsm  cspulo  proxima.    (MB.  de  Neufchitel.) 

t  LittsTBS  ad  ms  dedit  plenas  Iscrymis  qaibos  ssalwlinM  St 
uberibui  que  me  lactarunt,  4o.    (Ibid ', 

%  Yasam  est  (Ecolan^adio  coasnUam . . .  ut  ass seoedereau 
(Ibid.) 

^  Utor  domo  c^Jaidam  laoriflouli.    (Ibid.) 

II  Ut  Chxiiti  regnam  qoun  latitfime  psieat.  (MB.  de  N«af> 
chatel.) 

T  Qail  a^  retourna  k  Met»,  U  on  les  enaenis  de  Diss 
I'elevent  Journellement  contrc  I'Evan^ile.  (Tospanus  Farel" 
lo ;  17th  Dec  1M4.    MS.  de  Neufohatel  > 

**  Accept  ante  horam  a  fratre  ttio  epiatolaia  qaam  hio  nultf 
manifeitavi :  terrentor  enim  Infihni.  (Coctus  FareUo.  Sd 
Sept  1034. 
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haps  need  it  I  am  minded  to  enter  Fiance  aeeretly, 
and  vwit  Jacobus  Kaber»  (l^fevre)  and  Arandms. 
Write  me  your  opinion  of  this  plan."* 

Such  WM  the  unreserved  confidence  which  existed 
unong  these  refugees.  De  Coct,  it  is  true,  was  al- 
ready  tndehted  ikiriy-siz  crowns  to  Farel,  whose  purse 
wee  ever  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The  knight*s 
|ilaq  of  returning  to  Prance  waa  one  of  more  zeal  than 
i»r«dom  His  habitual  want  of  caution  would  have  ex- 
posed  him  to  ceruin  death.  This,  Farel  doubtless  ex- 
plained 10  him.  Leaving  Basle  he  withdrew  to  a 
email  town,  having,  as  he  said,  **  great  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring the  German  tongue,  God  vaiUing"^ 

Farel  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Montbe- 
liard.  His  spirit  was  grieved  withm  him,  beholding 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  that  place  wholly  given 
to  the  worship  of  images.  In  his  opinion  it  was  no 
better  than  a  return  to  heathen  idolatry. 

Nevertbelesj  the  ezbortationa  of  (Ecolampadiua,  and 
the  fear  of  compromising  the  troth,  would,  perhaps, 
Dave  long  roatrsined  him,  but  for  an  unforseen  circnm- 
atance.  One  day,  toward  the  end  of  February  (it 
was  tbo  feast  of  8t  Anthony,)  Farel  waa  walking  near 
the  banks  of  a  little  river  that  runs  through  the  town, 
below  tlie  bfty  rock  on  which  stands  the  citadel,  when 
as  he  reached  the  bridge,  he  met  a  procession,  reciting 
prayers  to  %St.  Anthony,  and  headed  by  two  priests, 
bearing  ihe  image  of  that  aaint.  He  thus  found  himself 
aoddenly  brought  into  contact  with  these  superstitions. 
A  violent  struggle  took  place  in  his  soul ;  shall  he  be 
atlent,  or  conceal  himself?  would  it  not  be  a  cowardly 
want  of  faith  ?  These  dumb  idols,  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  ignorsnt  priests,  made  his  blood  boil.  He 
boMly  advanced,  snatched  from  the  pHest*s  arma  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  hermit,  and  threw  it  from  the  bridge 
iato  the  stresm.  Then,  tumincr  towsrd  the  aatoniahed 
crowd,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *•  Poor  idolatora,  will  ye 
never  put  away  your  idols  V*% 

The  priests  and  people  were  motionless  in  astonish- 
ment. A  holy  fear  for  a  while  paralysed  them  ;  hot 
seon  recovering  they  exclaimed,  **  The  image  ia  sink- 
ing," and  their  motiunlesa  silence  waa  ancceeded  by 
tiansports  of  rage.  The  crowd  wooM  have  rushed 
oport  the  sacrilegious  wretch  who  had  hurled  into  the 
river  the  object  of  their  adoration ;  hot  Farel,  we  know 
not  how,  escaped  their  fury  ^ 

Many  may  regret  that  the  Reformer  allowed  himaelf 
to  be  hurried  into  an  act  which  tended  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  I  ruth.  We  can  enter  into  their  feelings. 
Let  no  man  think  himself  authorized  to  attack  with  vio- 
lence, an  institntion  iQrhich  has  the  public  sanction.  Yet 
is  there  in  this  zeal  of  the  Reformer  a  something  more 
noble  than  the  cold  prudence  so  common  in  the  world, 
and  which  Hhrinks  from  incurring  the  smallest  danger, 
or  making  the  most  triflinff  sacrifice  for  the  advance- 
ment of  God*s  kingdom.  Farel  well  knew  that  by  this 
act  be  was  exposing  himself  to  the  death  which  Le- 
elerc  had  auSered.  But  his  own  conscience  bore  tes- 
timony that  he  desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God.  and  this  elevated  him  above  all  fear. 

After  this  incident  of  the  bridge,  in  which  we  dis- 
cern his  nMtural  character,  Farel  was  obliged  to  con- 
cesl  himself,  and  soon  afterward  to  quit  the  city.  He 
took  refuge  with  (Ecolampadius  at  Basle ;  but  he  over 
retained  that  attachment  to  Montbeliard,  which  a  ser- 


•  Ooel  i  Varsl.  Dec  1604.    MS.  de  Neofchitel. 

{  Coct  a  Farel,  Jan .  15^6.    (Ibid.) 

1  Kevnn  Am  Dauphine,  torn.  ii.  p.  33.    MS  de  Choapard. 

\  M.  Kirchhoffer.  in  his  Life  of  Farel,  gires  this  circuni. 
itanee  m  an  nncprtain  tradition  :  but  it  li  related  by  Protestant 
writers,  and  Iteii  lea  seemi  to  meperfectlr  consistent  with  the 
character  of  Farel  and  the  fears  of  CBcoiampadins.  It  ia  our 
duty  to  admit  the  weakneM  of  the  Rslonnation. 


vant  of  God  never  ceaaea  to  cheriah  for  the  scene  ef 
the  firat- fruits  of  bia  ministry.* 

At  Bssle,  sad  tidings  awaited  him.  Himself  a  fu- 
gitive, be  now  learned  that  Anemood  de  Coct  wae 
dangeroualy  ill.  Farel  immediately  remitted 'to  him 
four  gold  crowna :  but  on  the  85th  of  Mirch,  a  letter  from 
Oswald  Myconius  brought  him  intelligence  of  the 
knight*s  death.  "  Let  U9  ao  live,"  wrote  Oawald, 
'*  tlMt  we  may  enter  into  that  rest  which  we  trust  the 
soul  of  Anemond  haa  now  entered  upon."t 

Thus  prematurely  died  Anemond  ;  atill  young,  fall 
of  activity  and  energy,  in  himself  a  host,  ready  to  on-^ 
dertake  every  labour,  and  brave  every  danger  in  the 
hope  of  evangelizing  Prance.  God" 9  ways  are  not  our 
ways.  Not  long  before,  and  near  Zurich  too,  another 
noble,  Ulric  von  Hutten,  had  breathed  hia  last.  Poiote 
of  resemblance  are  not  wanting  between  the  two ;  bat 
the  piety  and  Chriatian  virtues  of  the  native  of  Dao-* 
phiny  entitle  him  to  rank  far  above  the  level  of  the  wt^ 
ty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  monks. 

Shortly  after  Aoemond*s  death,  Farel,  finding  it  im* 
possible  to  remain  at  Basle,  whence  he  had  already  been 
expelled,  joined  hia  frienda  Capito  and  fiacer  et  Strae* 
burg. 

Tbas  at  Montbeliard  and  at  Basle,  as  well  as  at  I^ 
ona,  the  ranks  of  the  Reformera  were  thinned.  Of 
those  who  miost  sealoaely  contended  for  the  faith,  aome 
had  been  removed  by  death— othera  were  scattered  by 
poraecotion,  and  in  exile.  In  vain  did  the  combatants 
turn  their  eflbrta  in  every  direction.  On  all  sides  thejr 
were  repalsed.  But  though  the  forces  concentrated 
firat  at  Meanx,  then  at  Lyons,  and  lastly  at  Baale,  hod 
been  auccessively  broken  up,  there  remained  here  and 
there,  in  Ijorreine,  at  Meaaz,  and  even  in  Paris,  good 
sotdiere,  who  struggled,  more  or  less  openly,  in  support 
of  Qod*8  word  in  France.  Though  the  Reformatioa 
saw  its  ranks  broken,  it  atill  had  ita  aingle  championa. 
.\gainat  these  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parliment  nevr 
turned  their  anger.  The  reaolntidn  waa  taken  to  ez« 
terminate  from  the  aoil  of  Franco  the  devoted  meia 
who  had  undertaken  to  plant  thereon  the  atandard  of 
Jeaoa  Chriat ;  and  unprecedented  miafortunea  seemed 
St  this  seaaon  to  conspire  with  the  enemies  of  the  Re* 
formation  to  favour  the  attainment  of  their  purpose. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  FarePa  slay  at  Montbeliard 
sreat  eventa  had  indeed'  uken  place  on  the  theatre  of- 
the  world.  Jjannoy,  and  Pescara,  Charle*8  generals, 
having  quitted  France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  f ., 
that  Prince  crossed  the  Alps,  and  blockaded  Pavia. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1525,  Pescara  attacked  him. 
Bonnivet,  la  Tr6mooille,  la  Palisse  and  Leacure  died» 
fighting  by  hia  side.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  and  hoaband  of  Margaret,  fM, 
carrying  with  him  the  rear-guard,  and  died  of  shame 
and  grief  at  Lyons.  Francia  himself,  thrown  from  hie 
horae,  surrendered  his  sword  to  Charles  de  Lannoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  received  it  kneeling  on  one 
knee.  The  King  of  France  waa  the  Emperor's  priso-^ 
ner !  His  captivity  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
misfortunes.  "  Nothing  is  left  me  but  honour  and  life,** 
wrote  that  Prince  to  his  toother.  But  to  none  wae 
this  .event  more  affecting  than  to  Margaret.  The-gIo« 
ry  of  her  country  over-clouded.  France  without  a  mon- 
arch, and  exposed  to  accumulated  dangers,  her  beloved 
brother  the  captive  of  hia  haughty  foe,  her  husband  iJ^ 
honoured  and  dead,  what  an  overflowing  cup  of  bitter* 

M !  But  she  had  a  Comforter :  and  while  her 
brother  aought  to  comfort  himself  by  repeating,  "  Tout 
est  perdut  fors  Vhonneur  V*  (all  ia'lost  save  honour  H 

*  Infreni  afTectus,  qui  me  oogit  Mumpelgaidum  amarw 
(Farelii  Epp.) 

[  Quo  Anemundl  spiritum  Jam  pervanine  gperamns.  (My 
conius  Farello,  MS.  de  NeulbhiteL) 
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81m  wtt  ftble  to  My,  'For*  Jtmt  9€ulf  mm  firnt,  JU$ 
de  DUUf*  "  Save  Chrki  sUh»«  my  bcoduor,  Soq  of 
God!"» 

All  Franca,  nobles,  parliment,  and  pec^le,  were  over- 
svheltnftd  in  eonsternation.  £re  long,  aa  •  in  the  fint 
three  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  caluiity  which  had 
overtaken  the  state  was  chanrad  upon  the  Christiana, 
and  the  cry  of  fanatica  on  aU  sides  demanded  their 
blood  as  the  means  of  ai^erting  farther  miafortnnes. 
The  moment,  therefore,  waa  favourable  to  the  oppo- 
eers  of  the  truth  *,  it  was  not  enough  to  have  dislodg- 
ed the  evangelical  Chriatians  from  the  three  strong 
positions  ihey  had  taken  up,  it  waa  necessary  to  proit 
oy  the  popular  panic  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
and  utterly  to  exttipate  a  power  which  was  becoming 
so  formidsble  to  the  Papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  loudeet  in  theee 
clamours,  were  Beds,  Duchesne,  and  lieconturier. 
These  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Gospel  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  easily  obtsin,  from  public 
terror,  the  victims  hitherto  refused.  They  went  im- 
mediately to  work  employing  fanatical  haranguea,  la- 
mentations, threats,  and  libels,  to  arouse  the  angry 
passions  of  the  nstion  and  its  governors,  vomiting  lire 
and  flame  against  their  adversaries,  and  heaping  insults 
«pon  themt 

They  stepped  at  nothing ;  dishonestly  quoting  their 
words,  without  reference  to  any  explanatory  context, 
aubstitutiog  expressions  of  their  own  in  place  of  those 
peed  by  the  teachers  they  wished  to  inculpate,  and 
omitting,  or  adding,  according  aa  was  necessary,  to 
blacken  the  character  of  their  opponenta.}  Such  is 
4he  testimony  of  £raamuB  himself. 

Nothing  so  much  excited  their  anger  as  the  doctrine 
•f  Sslvation  by  Free  Grace— tbe  corner-stone  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  Reformation.  "  When  I  contem- 
plate," said  Beds,  *'  these  three  men,  Lefevre,  £raa- 
Bus,  and  Luther,  in  other  reapecta  gifted  with  so 
penetrating  a  geoiui,  leagued  together  in  a  conspiracy 
«gainat  meritorious  works,  and  resting  all  the  weight 
«of  aalvalioo  on  faith  alone,^  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
4hat  thousands,  led  away  by  such  teaching,  begin  to 
«ay, '  Why  ahould  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body  1*  Let 
vs  banish  from  France  this  hateful  doctrine  of  grace. 
Thia  neglect  of  good  works  is  a  fatal  snare  of  the 
4evil." 

Thoa  did  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  fight  against 
the  faith.  He  would  naturally  find  supporters  in  a 
profligate  court,  and  likewise  in  another  class  of  people, 
asore  respecuble,  but  not  less  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; 
we  mean  thoae  grave  men,  and  ri^d  moralists,  who, 
devotod  to  the  study  of  laws  and  judicial  forma,  dia- 
dem in  Christianity  no  more  than  a  system  of  laws, 
and  in  the  Church  only  a  sort  of  moral  police,  and  who, 
unable  to, make  the  doctrinea  of  man*a  spiritual  help- 
lessness,  the  new  birth,  and  juatification  by  faith,  square 
with  the  legal  habit  of  their  minda,  are  induced  to  re- 
gard them  as  fanciful  imaginations,  danffsroua  to  public 
norals  and  to  national  prosperity*  This  aversion  to 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  manifested  itself  in  the  Idth 
century,  under  two  widely  different  forms.  In  Italy 
and  in  Poland  it  took  the  form  of  Socinianism,  so  called 
from  it^  originator,  who  waa  descended  from'  a  cele- 
brated family  of  juriats  at  Sienna ;  while  in  France,  it 
showed  itself  in  the  stern  decrees  and  burniogf  of  the 
Parliament. 

*  Laa  Maigaeritaa  He  la  Marguerite,  p.  99. 
t  Plus  quam  icaniUibaa  convicila  debacobantea      .  (Er. 
flVineiaoo  Rsgi,  p.  lioe) 
i  Pro  meia  rerbii  avpponit  ana,  pnatarmittit  addit.    (Ibid.  p. 

\  nam  itaqne  cerneram  trea  iatoa . .  nno  animo  in  opera 
aaritorw  conapiraflaa.  (Natalia  Bads  Apologia  adveraaa 
daadeatinoa  Latheranoa,  IbL  41.)   . 


GoDtemnifig  the  grsaC  tnichs  of  the  Gespd,  as  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Reformers,  and  thinking  It  neceaaarr 
to  do  aomething  at  this  seaaon  of  orerwhelmtne  cala- 
mity, the  Phriiament  presented  an  address  ta  Loaisa. 
of  Savoy,  remonstrating  strongly  on  the  ooodnct  of 
the  government  toward  the  new  teaching :  **  Heresy,** 
said  they,  **  haa  raised  ita  head  among  as,  and  ihe 
king«  ^  his  neglecting  to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scaf- 
foM,  has  drawn  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  heaven." 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lameo- 
tationa,  threatenings,  and  maledictions;  and  prompc 
and  signal  punishments  were  loudly  demaiMted.  Mar- 
tial Masurier  took  a  prominent  part  aonong  the  preach- 
ere  of  Phria,  and  endeavouring  by  his  violeDce  to  e£ace 
the  reeollection  of  hia  former  connexion  ^th  the  par- 
tiaana  of  the  Reformation,  inveighed  against  such  as 
were  "  secretly  the  disciples  of  Luther."  ^  Know 
y4>o,**  cried  he,  "  the  rapid  progiees  of  tlus  poiaon  ^ 
Know  you  iu  strength  t  It  acts  with  iDconeeivable 
rapidity ;  in  a  moment  it  may  destroy  tens  of  thoosaods 
of  Bouls.     Ah !  well  may  we  tremble  for  France.'** 

It  waa  not  diflicult  to  excite  the  Qoeen- mother 
against  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation.  Her  dao^b- 
ter  Marvaret,  the  chief  personages  of  the  court,  ate 
heraelf,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who  bad  ever  been  defwed 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff*  had  been  by  certain  of  the  fana- 
tics, chsrged  with  countenancing  Lefevre,  Bcrquin^and 
the  other  innovators.  Had  she  not  been  known,  ie- 
ainuated  her  accuaera,  to  read  their  tracts  and  tranala- 
tiona  of  the  Bible  1  The  Queen-mother  wss  not  ua> 
willing  to  clear  heraelf  of  such  dishonouring  suspicions. 
Already  she  had  despatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sw- 
bonne  to  inquire  of  that  body  as  to  the  beet  method  of 
extirpating  this  heresy.  **  The  detestable  doctrine  of 
Luther,*'  said  ahe,  in  her  message  to  the  faculty,  "  e^eiy 
day  gains  new  adherenta."  The  faculty  smiled  on  the 
receipt  of  this  messsge.  Tho  time  had  been  when 
the  representations  they  had  made  were  dismissed  with- 
out so  mudi  ss  a  hearing ;  but  now  their  advice  was 
humbly  solicited  in  the  matter.  At  length  ibey  held 
within  their  grasp  that  heresy  which  they  had  so  hN^ 
desirsd  to  stifle.  They  deputed  Noel  Beds  to  return 
an  immediate  answer  to  the  i^ueen-Regent.  •*  Since," 
said  the  fanatical  syndic,  "  the  sormons,  discossioos, 
and  books,  with  which  we  hsve  so  often  opposed  heresv, 
have  failed  to  arreat  ita  progress,  a  proclamation  oogk 
to  be  put  forth,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the  wnt- 
ings  of  the  heretics — and  if  these  measures  should 
prove  insufficient,  force  and  restraint  should  be  em- 
ployed against  the  per§on»  of  the  false  teachers  ;  for 
they  who  reaist  the  light  must  be  subdued  by  punish- 
mtnU  and  terror  "\ 

But  Louisa  bad  not  even  waited  for  their  answer. 
Scarcely  had  Francis  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
v.,  when  ahe  wrote  to  the  Pope,  consulting  him  as  to 
his  wishes  with  respect  to  heretics.  It  was  important 
to  Louisa's  policy  to  secure  to  herself  the  favour  of  a 
pontifi'  who  had  power  to  raise  sU  Italy  sgainst  tha 
conoueror  of  Pavia ;  and  ahe  did  not  think  ^t  favour 
would  be  too  deariy  bought  at  the  cost  of  some  French 
blood.  The  Pope,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  let- 
ting loose  his  vengence  in  the  **  moat  Christian  king- 
dom," againat  a  heresy  of  which  he  had  failed  toaneat 
the  progreso  either  in  Switxerlsnd  or  Germany,  gave 
instsnt  directions  for  tho  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  France,  and  deapatchcd  a  bull  to  that  effect  to 
the  Parliament.  At  the  aame  time  Duprat,  whom  the 
pontiff  had  created  a  cardinal,  at  the  same  time  be- 
etowing  upon  him  the  arcbbiahopric  of  Sena  and  a  rich 

*  Maznrias  contra  oceultoa  Lntheri  diacipoil  oa  declaiaat, 
ao  recentia  veneni  celeritatem  vimqae  denunciat  (Lansfia 
r^it  NaTarrs  grmnaasii  bittoria,  p.  631.) 

I  Histoire  da  I^niveraite,  par  Cravier,  v.  p  190 
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abbtj,  laboorad  to  testify  Ui  gntitndc  for  these  f** 
Toan,  by  his  indefatigable  opposition  to  the  herotici. 
Thus  the  Pope,  and  the  Rsffent,  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
boone  and  the  Parliament,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  fana- 
tics, were  now  eocnbioing  to  ruin  the  Gospel  and  pot 
its  confessors  to  death. 

The  Parliament  was  first  in  motioo.  The  time  bad 
arrived,  when  it  was  necesssry  that  the  first  body  in 
the  state  should  take  steps  against  the  new  doctrine : 
moreover,  it  might  seem  call^  to  act;  inasmuch  as  the 
public  tranquillity  was  at  stake.  Accordingly,  the  Par- 
liament, "  under  the  impulse  of  a  holy  zeal  against  the 
innovations,^*  issued  an  edict,*  **  that  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  and  certain  other  bishops,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible to  M.  Philippe  Pott,  president  of  requests,  and 
Andrew  Veijus,  its  counsellor,  and  to  Messiree  WiU 
liam  Duchesne,  and  Nicolas  Leclerc,  doctors  of  divi- 
nity, to  institute  and  conduct  the  trial  of  persons  tainted 
with  the  Lutheran  doctrine." 

"  And  with  a  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  those 
persons  were  acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the 
Church  than  of  the  Parliament,  it  pleaaed  his  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  to  forward  a  brief,  dated  aOth  May, 
1525,  in  whict)  he  approved  the  commissioners  that  had 
been  named.** 

**  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  these  measures,  sll 
who,  beinff  called  before  these  deputies,  were  by  the 
bishop  or  by  the  ecclesisstical  judges,  pronounced  Lat- 
therans,  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm — that  is, 
to  the  saidParliament,  who  forthwith  condemned  them 
to  the  flamcs.*'t  We  quote  the  very  words  of  a  manu- 
script of  that  age. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  court  of  Inquisition,  appoint- 
ed, during  the  captivity  of  Francis  l.,  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  charge  against  the  Evangelic  Chhstisna 
of  France  as  dangerous  to  tlM  state.  Its  members 
were  two  laymen  and  two  eccleaiasiics ;  and  one  of 
these  latter  was  Duchesne,  nest  to  Beds  the  most  fana- 
tical of  the  adverse  party.  Shame  bad  prevented  their 
placing  Beda  himscif  in  the  commission,  but  his  infiii- 
•ence  was  only  the  more  secured  by  the  precaution. 

Thus  the  machinery  was  set  up^ite  various  springs 
in  order^-and  every  one  of  iu  blows  likely  to  be  mo^ 
tsl.  it  was  an  important  point  to  settle  ajzainst  whom 
its  first  proceedings  should  be  taken.  Beds,  Duch- 
esne, and  Leeierc,  M.  Philip  Pott,  the  president,  and 
Andrew  Yerjus,  the  counsellor,  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  point.  Wss  there  not  the  Count  of  Montbron, 
the  old  friend  of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  former  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Rome,  Brigonnet,  then  Bishop  of 
Meauz  1  This  committee  of  public  safety,  of  1625, 
thought  that  bjb  singling  out  its  object  from  ao  elevat- 
ed station,  it  should  strike  terror  throngh  all  hearu. 
This  consideration  seems  to  have  decide  them ;  and 
the  venerable  bishop  received  notice  of  trial. 

Far  from  quailing  before  the  persecution  of  1533, 
Brigonnel  bsd  persisted,  in  conjuncuon  with  Ijefevro, 
in  opposing  the  popular  superstitions.  The  more  emi- 
sent  his  station  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Slate,  the 
more  fatal  did  the  effect  of  hia  example  appear,  and  the 
nsore  did  his  enemies  judge  it  necesssry  to  eitort  from 
him  B  public  recantation,  or  to  bring  him  to  a  yet  more 
public  retribution.  The  court  of  inquisition  lost  no  time 
in  collecting  and  preparing  the  evidence  against  him. 
He  was  charged  with  harbouring  the  teachers  of  the 
Dew  heresy  :  iiwasslleged  thsta  week  after  the  superior 
of  the  Cordeliers  bsd  preached  in  St.  Martin's  church 
at  Meauz,  by  direction  of  the  SorboDoe,  to  restore 

« 

•  Do  la  religion  catholiqQe  en  France,  par  de  Lezeau.  MS. 
de  la  bibliotheoue  de  8ainte-0«novievo  at  Parii 

f  The  MS.  or  the  Library  of  St.  Oeneviere,  whence  1  have 
derived  this  fraement,  bears  the  name  of  Lezeau,  but  in  the 
eatalogve  that  or  Lefebre. 


sound  doetnii»>-Bri^onnet  bad  himself  occupied  th<i 
pulpit,  and,  in  publicly  refuting  him,  had  designated 
the  preacher  and  hia  brother  Coraeliers  impostors,  false 
prophets,  and  hypocrites ;  and  that,  not  satisfied  with 
that,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summoned  the  superi- 
or to  appear  personally  to  answer  to  him.* 

It  would  even  seem,  if  we  may  truat  to  one  manu- 
script of  the  tieae,  that  the  Bishop  had  gone  much  fsr- 
ther,  and  that  he  iu  peraon,  attended  by  Lefevre,  had 
in  the  autuma  of  i62i  gone  over  his  diocese,  commiu 
ting  to  the  flames,  wherever  he  came,  all  images,  the 
crucifix  aloDB  excepted.  So  daring  a  conduct,  which 
would  go  to  prove  so  much  decision,  combined  with 
much  timidity  in  the  character  of  Bri^onnet^— if  wo 
give  credit  to  the  fact— would  not  fix  upon  him  the 
blame  viatted  on  other  ieonodawtt ;  for  he  was  at  the 
head  of  that  Church  whosei  superstitions  he  then  sought 
to  reform,  and  was,  therefore,  acting  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties.! 

However  we  may  regard  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel,  the  charge  against  Bri<}onnet  was 
of  a  very  aagravated  character.  He  had  not  merely 
impugned  the  Churches  authority,  he  bad  erected  him- 
self sgainst  the  Sorbonne  itself — that  society,  all  the 
energies  of  which  were  directed  to  the  perpetuation  of 
its  own  greatness.  Great,  therefore,  wss  the  joy  in 
the  society  at  the  intelligence  that  its  advernaryiwas  to 
stand  a  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  snd  John  Bochart, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  lime,  plesding  before 
the  ParliamdVit  sgainst  Briqonnet,  exclsimed  aloud — 
"Neither  the  bishop,  nor  any  single  individual  can 
lawfully  exalt  himself,  or  open  his  mouth  against  the 
facility.  Neither  is  the  faculty  called  to  discuss  oc 
give  its  reasons  at  the  bar  of  the  said  bishop,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
holy  society,  but  to  esteem  it  as  under  the  guidance 
of  God  himself."} 

In  conformity  with  this  representation,  the  Parlia* 
ment  put  forth  an  edict  on  the  3d  October*  1525, 
wherein,  after  authorixing  the  arrest  of  sll  those  wh» 
bad  been  informed  against ;  it  gsve  orders  that  the 
bishop  should  be  examind  by  Master  James  Mena^r 
and  Andrew  Verjos,  counsellors  of  the  court,  touching 
the  matters  charged  against  bim.^ 

The  order  of  the  Parliament  struck  terror  to  the . 
&shop*8  heart.  Briqoonet,  twice  honoured  with  the 
post  of  ambassador  at  Rome— Bri^onnet,  a  bishop,  a 
noble,  the  intimate  friend  of  Louis  XII.,  and  Francia 
I. — to  undergo  an  interrogatory  by  two  counsellors  of 
tho  court  ....  He  who  had  fondly  dreamed  that 
God  would  kindle  in  tho  hearts  of  the  king,  his  mother, 
and  hia  sister,  a  flame  that  would  run  through  the  king- 
dom, now  beheld  that  kingdom  turning  against  him,  m 
the  endeavour  to  quench  that  fire  which  it  had  receiv- 
ed from  Heaven.  The  king  was  a  captive  ;  his  mother 
was  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  force  ; 
and  Margaret  dismayed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  coun* 
try,  no  longer  dared  to  avert  the  blow  directed  against 
her  dearest  friends,  and  falling  first  on  the  spiritual 

♦  Hist,  de  njnivcrsite,  par  Crovier,  v.  p.  204. 

f  In  the  library  or  the  pastors  of  Neufcbatel,  is  a  letter  of 
Bebritle,  in  which  the  following  paaiiage  occurs  :  •'  Je  ts 
notifie  que  l*eveque  de  Meaux  en  Brie  pres  Paris  cuss  Jaepb9 
Fabro  $tupiUensi,  depuis  trois  mois,  en  visitant  IVveche  ont 
brule  aetu  tons  les  images,  reserve  le  crucifix,  et  sont  person 
cllement  sjonm^s  4  Paris  a  ce  nois  de  mars  Tenant  pour  re* 
pondre  coram  tttpnm*  curim  cl  unirertitate."  I  am  rather  dis* 
posed  to  think  the  fact  truly  stated,  though  Bebville  was  not 
on  the  spot,  Mezeray ,  Daniel,  and  Maimbouigh  make  no  men* 
th>n  of  it.  These  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  are  not  very 
circumstantial,  may  have  had  motives  for  passir.f^  over  the  (ImI 
in  silence,  considering  the  isaueof  the  trial ;  and  BDoneover, 
the  report  of  Bebville  ag^rees  with  all  the  known  facts.  How 
ever,  the  matter  is  open  to  question.  "  ^-w  ^^  .r-t  I  /-* 

t  Hist,  de  l'Univer«ite,  parCrevier,  v.  p.  2d4jjOOQ  Ic 
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Mtim  who  had  to  often  cheored  and  eomfbrtod  her. 
Not  h>Qg  before  this,  she  had  written  to  Bri^nnet  a 
letter  full  of  pioas  emotion* :  **  Oh  !"  ehe  had  said, 
**that  tfaia  poor  languid  heart  miffht  experience  some 
warmth  of  that  love  with  which  I  would  that  it  were 
'  burnt  to  ashet."*  But  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
qaeetion  waa  one  of  literal  buminga.  Such  myatiral 
ezpresaions  were  not  now  in  aeaaou  ;  and  one  who  re- 
solved to  confeas  the  faith  must  brave  the  scaffold ! 
The  poor  bishop,  who  had  been  ao  sangoine  io  the 
hope  to  see  the  Reformation  gradually  and  gMtly  win- 
ning its  way  io  men*s  minds,  trembled  in  diamay  when 
be  found,  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  moat  be  pur- 
chased at  the  sscrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  poseible  such 
a  thought  may  never  before  have  oecurrod  to  him,  and 
he  recoiled  from  it  In  an  agony  of  fear. 

One  hope,  however,  remained  for  Briqonnet;  and 
that  was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  appear  before 
the  Chambers  of  Parliament  in  general  assembly  agreea- 
bly to  the  privilege  belonging,  by  custom,  to  his  rank. 
Doubtless,  in  that  august  and  numerooa  assembly  some 
generous  hearts  would  reapond  to  hie  appeal,  and  es- 
pouse his  cause.  Accordingly,  he  humbly  petitioned 
the  court  to  grant  him  this  indulgence ;  but  his  enemies 
bad  equslly  with  himself  calculated  the  posaible  issue 
of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they  not  learned  a  lesson  when 
Lather,  in  presence  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  at  Worms, 
bad  shsken  the  resolution  of  those  who  had  previously 
■eemed  most  decided  ?  Carefuily  dosinff  every  avenue 
of  escspe,  they  exerted  themselves  with  such  effect, 
that  the  Parliament  on  the  25th  October,  16S5,  in  an 
•diet  affirming  that  previously  issoed,t  reAised  Briqou- 
net  the  favour  he  hsd  petitioned  for. 

Behold  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  placed  like'a  common 
priest  of  the  loweat  order  before  Masters  Jamea  Mena- 

ST  and  Andrew  Venus.  Those  two  jurisconsults, 
e  obedient  tools  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  not  likely  to 
be  swayed  by  those  higher  considerationa  to  which  the 
Chambers  of  Parliament  might  be  accessible;  they 
ware  men  of  facu  :  waa  it,  or  waa  it  not,  a  fact,  that 
fbe  bishop  hsd  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  society  ? 
With  them,  this  waa  the  only  qtDwstton.  Accordingly 
Bri^onnet's  conviction  was  secnred. 

While  the  sword  was  thus  impending  over  die  bead 
of  the  bishop,  the  monks,  priests,  and  doctnra,  made 
the  best  use  of  their  time  ;  they  saw  plainly  that  if 
Brifonnet  could  be  persuaded  to  retract,  their  interest 
would  be  better  served  than  by  hia  martyrdom.  His 
death  would  but  inflame  the  seal  of  those  who  were 
united  with  him  in  their  faith,  while  his  apostacy  would 
plunge  them  in  the  deepest  discouragement.  They 
accordingly  went  to  work.  They  visited  him,  and 
pressed  him  with  their  entreaties.  Msrtial  Maxurier 
especially  strained  every  nerve  to  nige  him  tos  ^11,  as 
be  himself  had  fallen.  Arguments  were  not  wanting, 
which  might,  to  Brigonnet,  seem  spacious.  Would 
he  then  uke  the  consequence,  and  be  rejected  from  his 
office  ?  If  he  remained  in  the  church,  might  he  not 
use  hia  influence  with  the  king  and  the  court  to  an  ex- 
tent of  good  which  it  was  not  essy  to  esti mate  1  What 
would  become  of  his  friends  when  his  power  was  at  an 
end  ?  Waa  not  his  resistance  likely  to  compromise 
the  success  of  a  Reformation  which,  to  be  salutary 
and  laating,  ought  to  be  carried  into  effoct  by  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  the  clergy  t  How  many' would  be 
stumbled  by  his  persisting  in  opposition  to  the  Church ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  would  be  won  over 
by  his  concessions  1  His  advisers  pretended  that  they, 
too,  were  anxioua  for  a  Reformation  ;  **  All  is  going 
on  by  insensible  steps,*'  said  they  ;  **  both  at  the  court, 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  provences,  things  are  progress- 

•  M8.  de  U  BIblloth.   Bovaie.  8.  F.  No  VfT. 
t  Maimbourg  Htot.  da  Calv.  p.  lA. 


ing :  and  would  ho,  io  the  mere  ligbtnoss  of  bia  ham. 
dash  the  fair  prospect  in  view  !  After  aU  he  was  not 
asked  to  relinquish  what  he  had  Uugliu  bat  mets. 
ly  to  comply  with  the  eaublisbed  order  of  the  Ohiifck. 
Could  it  be  well,  at  a  time  when  Franco  was  suffiunii 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  reverses — t««Ur  opnev 
confoaions  ?  **  In  the  name  of  religioo,  coooiry.  fneoda 
— nay,  even  of  the  KefonoMtioB  itself — eam»emt  r  said 
tliey.  Soch  are  the  sophisois  that  an  the  niia  of  maaf 
a  noble  enterprise. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  bad  iu  ia- 
flnenco  on  the  biabop'a  mind.  The  Tetnpier,  whs 
cams  to  Jeans  in  the  wilderness,  prescDied  lin> 
self  to  Brigonnet  in  fair  and  spociouo  coloam;^ 
and  instssd  of  saying,  with  his  Master,  ^^GtitktU' 
rht  besrd,  listened,  aod  csoodered 


Tbencsforwwd  has  faiibfalnass 


his  suggsstions. 
waa  at  an  end. 

Brigohnet  had  never  been  embarked,  with  v^  be 
heart,  like  FarsI  or  Luther  in  the  movoiaeot  whica 
waa  Uien  remoolding  the  CbQrclv<  There  w«s  in  km 
8  sort  of  mystical  tendency,  which  enfeebles  the  Msb  j 
io  which  it  gains  place,  and  takea  Ijoni  them  ibe  fir»  | 
nees  and  confideace  which  are  derived  froia  a  ¥%itk 
that  res«s  simply  ou  the  word  of  God.  The  cms  he 
waa  called  to  uke  up;  that  he  might  follow  Chmi,  was 
too  heavy  for  him.*  Shaken  in  resolotion,  aUnssd, 
diszy,  and  not  knowing  which  wsy  to  torn,  lie  ^kcrei 
snd  stumbled  sgainst  the  stone  that  iiad  been  wni^ 
laid  in  his  path*  ...  he  fell ;  and,  iosteed  of  thnm- 
ing  himself  into  the  arma  of  Chriat,  be  cast  himself  ai 
the  feet  of  Mazurier,t,  and,  by  a  abamelul  rersoutioa, 
brought  a  dark  clond  upon  the  glorv  of  a  noble  fidel- 
ity.* 

Thus  fell  Brigonnet,  the  friend  of  Lefisvro  snd  al 
Margaret ;  and  thua  the  earlieat  protector  vi  tbe  gos- 
pel io  France,  denied  that  good  news  of  Once,  in  tiie 
criminal  thought  that  hia  abiding  faithful  woold  coeo- 
promiao  hia  infloeoce  in  tbe  Church,  at  the  court,  aas 
m  the  kingdom.  But  what  hia  enemien  lepnrveote^ 
aa  the  aaving  of  hia  countrv,  was,  perbsps,  the  gvesl> 
sst  of  its  Busfortunes.  Wbst  might  not  have  beei 
the  eoesequeoco,  if  Brigonnet  had  posssssed  tbe  cos- 
lage  of  Luther!  If  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  tie 
French  bishops,  enjoying  the  respect  of  tbe  king  ai^ 
the  love  of  the  people,  had  ascended  the  ecaflbid,  sni 
there,  like  *the  poor  of  this  worid,*  sealed,  by  a  eoe- 
rageoos  confession  and  a  Christian  death,  the  tnith  si 
tbe  Qoepel-^would  not  France  heiself  have  been  p«l, 
upon  reflection  ?  Would  not  the  blood  of  tbe  Biahop 
or  Moanx  have  served,  like  that  of  Polycarp  and  Cy<- 
prian,  aa  9ud  oftkt  Church  ;  and  should  vre  not  bass 
seen  those  provinces,  so  famed  for  many  recolleetioo4 
emancipating  themselves,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
from  the  spiritual  darkness  in  which  they  are  still  c^ 
veloped  ? 

Brigonnet  ondorwont  the  form  of  an  intorrogmtorf^ 
in  presence  of  Masters  Jamea  Mensger  and  Andrsss 
Verjus,  who  declarsd  that  he  had  aufficiently  vindicst* 
ed  himself  from  the  crime  charged  against  bim.  Hm 
was  then  put  under  penance,  and  convened  a  synod,! 
at  which  be  condemned  the  writings  of  Luther,  retracC 
ed  whatever  he  had  taught,  at  variance  with  ibi 
Church's  teaching,  restored  the  custom  of  invocaiio« 
of  sainta,  perauading  auch  as  had  left  the  rites  of  t^ 
Church  to  return  to  them ;  and  as  if  desiring  to  leavtl 
no  doubt  aa  to  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope  ao^ 
the  Sorbonne,  kept  a  solemn  fsst  on  All-sainte-eve^ 

*  Cruda  sUtim  oblate  tenors  psrenlsos.    (Bssaa  looneaJ 

t  Dementatui.    (Ibid.)     . 

i  Ut  Episeopua  etism  doaitteret  raia  eoniiliis  effeeit.  {Lmm 
not,  re^i  Navamo  gvmnosii  hiit.  p.  esi.)  j 

^  Nin  turpi  pallnodia  gloriam  banc  oinnem  ipse  aSbi  isim 
diaaet.    (Beze  loonea.)  i 
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«nd  iMuefl  orders  for  potnpotM  [MOeMMOiit,  in  which 
he  appeared  peraooalty,  evidencinff  etill  farther  his 
faith  by  his  largesses  and  apparent  devotion.* 

The  fall  of  BhQounet  is  perhaps  the  most  memot 
able  of  all  those  recorded  of  that  period.  There  is  no 
like  example  of  one  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Kefunnation,  ao  abruptly  turning  against  it ;  yet 
must  we  carefully  consider  both  hia  character  and  hia 
'/ail.  Brigonnet  stood  relatively  to  Rome,  as  Lefevie 
atood  in  relstion  to  the  Reforrastion.  Both  represent- 
ed a  sort  of  juste  mt/tcu — sppertsining,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  to  neither  party-i-^s  it  were,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  centre.  The  Doctor  of 
Staples  leana  toward  the  Word ;  the  bishop  inclines 
toward  the  Hierarchy  ;•— and  when  theae  men*  who 
touch  each  other,  are  driven  to  decision,  we  see  the 
one  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
on  the  aide  of  Rome.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  think  that  Brigonnet  can  have  entirely 
laid  aside  ihe  convtctiona  of  hia  faith,  and  at  no  time 
did  the  Roman  doctors  pot  confidence  in  him;  not 
«ven  afUr  he  had  retracted.  But  he  did,  as  did  after- 
ward the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  whom  he  in  some 
points  resembled ;  he  flattered,  himaelf  he  might  oul- 
vfardly  aobmit  to  the  Pope's  authority,  while  he  in  his 
heart  continued  subject  to  the  divine  Word.  Such 
weakness  is  incompsiible  with  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
formation. Bri^nnet  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  quietist  or  mystic  school ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  one  of  tho  lesdtng  maxima  of  that 
school  nas  ever  been  to  aettle  down  in,  and  adapt  it- 
self to«  the  church  in  which  it  oxiats,  whatever  that 
church  may  be. 

The  mournful  fall  of  Brigonnet  waa  felt  as  a  shock 
to  the  hearu  of  bis  former  friends,  and  was  the  sad 
forerunner  of  those  deplorable  apostacies  to  which  the 
friendship  of  the  world  so  aften  led,  in  another  age  of 
French  history.  The  man  who  seemed  to  bold  the 
reins  of  the  movement  was  abruptly  precipitated  from 
his  sest.  snd  the  Reformation  was,  m  thst  country, 
thenceforth  to  pursue  its  course  without  a  leader  or 
guide,  in  lowlinoM  and  eecresy.  But  the  disciples  of 
the  Gospel  from  that  lime  tifteil  up  their  eyes,  regard- 
ing with  more  fixedness  of  faith,  their  Head  in  heaven, 
whose  unchanging  faithfulness  their  souls  had  known. 

The  Sorbonne  was  triumphant.  A  great  advance 
toward  the  final  ruin  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
had  been  made,  and  it  was  important  to  follow  op  their 
snccess.  Lefevre  stood  next  after  Brigonnet,  and  Bo- 
da  had,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  turned  his  hos- 
tility against  him,  publishing  a  tract  against  the  cele- 
brated doctor,  foil  of  Boch  grosa  calumnies,  that  we 
have  Erasmuses  judgipent  of  them,  that  **  even  cob- 
blera  and  smiths  could  Isy  the  finger  on  the  fslsehood 
of  them.**  What  seemed  above  all  to  enrage  him  was 
that  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Failht  which  Lefevre 
had  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  Christians.  To  this 
Beds  continually  recurred  as  an  article  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  overturned  the  Church.  **  What  !'*  be 
exclaimed,  **  Lefevre  aflirms  that  whoever  escribes  to 
himself  the  fiower  to  save  himself,  win  be  lost,  while 
whosoever,  Isying  aside  all  strength  of  his  own,  caats 
himself  into  the  arms   of  Chris%  shall   be    saved 

Oh,  what  hereay  !  thus  to  tesc^  the  useless- 

ness  of  meritorious  works What  belliah  doc- 
trine ! — what  delusion  of  the  devil !  Let  im  oppose 
it  with  all  our  power. "t 

Instantly  that  engine  of  peraeeution,  which  took  ef- 

•  Me7.eni7,  It  p.  981 ;  Daniel,  v.  pi  844  i  Moreri,  tarHele 
Brigonnet 

\  Pcrpendeni  pemlcio^iMimain  demonis  fkllaciam Oc- 

curri  quantom  valuL    (Nat,  Bate  Apolog.  adv.  liOthsraaos, 


feet  in  the  reeantatien  or  in  the  death  of  its  vietims, 
was  turned  against  Lefevre ;  snd  already  hopea  Were 
enteruined  that  he  would  share  the  fate  of  I^ecleic 
the  wool-comber,  or  that  of  the  Bishop  Bngonnet 
Hia  trial  was  quickly  gone  through  ;  and  a  decree  of 
Parliament  condemned  nine  propositions  extracted  from 
his  pommenuneson  the  Gosp^ls^and  placed  his  transla 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  list  of  prohibited  works.* 

These  measures  were  felt  by  lefevre  to  be  only  the 
prelude  of  others.  From  the  first  intimstion  of  the 
approaching  peraecation  he  had  clearly  perceived,  that 
in  the  abeence  of  Francis  the  First  he  would  not  bo 
aUe  to  beamp  under  hisenemie's  attacks,  snd  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  act  on  the  direction,  **  When  they 
psTMseuts  you  m  ow  tUyjUe  ys  utUo  aiie/A«r.*'t  Le- 
fevre quitted  Meaox,  where,  ever  since  the  bishop*e 
apostacy,  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  bitterneas  of 
soal,  and  had  found  his  efforts  paralyaed ;  and  aa  he 
looked  back  upon  hia  peraecntora,  he  shook  off  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet,  **  not  to  cell  down  evil  upon  them,  but 
io  testimooy  of  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  them : 
for,*'  eays  be,  '^  as  that  dost  is  shaken  from  off  our  feet, 
juat  so  are  they  cast  off  from  the  favour  and  preaence 
of  the  Loid.'t 

The  pereeeutors  beheld  their  victim  at  large ;  but 
they  derived  comfort  from  the  thought  that,  at  least 
Franco  was  delivered  from  this  fsther  of  heresy. 

Lefevre,  a  fugitive  from  his  enemies,  arrived  ot 
Strasborg  nnder  an  assomed  name.  There  he  was 
immediately  introduced  to  the  frienda  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  what  mast  have  been  his  joy,  to  hear  pub- 
licly taught  that  aame  Gospel  of  which  he  caught  the 
firat  ffleama  in  the  Church ;  why,  it  was  iust  his  own 
faith!  It  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  expreas ! 
It  wa^  aa  if  he  had  been  a  aecond  time  born  to  the 
Christian  Kfe.  Gerard  Rouaael,  one  of  those  Evan- 
gelical Chriatians,  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  Doctor 
of  Etsples,  sttained  not  to  complete  enfrencbiitement, 
had  been  likewiso  compelled  to  quit  France  Both  to- 
gether attended  the  lectures  of  Capito  snd  of  Bucer,^ 
stid  met  in  private  interconrse  with  those  faithful  teachh 
ers.1}  It  was  even  rumoured  that  they  had  been  com- 
missioned  to  do  ec»,  by  Margaret,  the  king^a  sister-H 
But  the  adoring  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  God, 
rather  than  polemical  questions,  etjgaged  I>efevre*s  at- 
tention. Casting  a  glance  upon  the  stste  of  Christen- 
dom, and  filled  with  wonder  at  what  be  beheld  passinff 
on  iu  stsge,  moved  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  fun 
of  hopeiiil  anticipation,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  prayed  to  the  Lord  '*  to  perfect  that  which  he  saw 
then  beginning."** 

At  Stiasburg  one  especially  agreeable  surprise 
awaited  him — hie  pupil,  his  *  son  in  the  faith,*  Farel, 
from  whom  hehedueen  parted  by  peraecution  for  near- 
ly three  years,  had  arrived  there  juat  before.  The 
aged  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  found,  in  his  young  pupil, 
a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  Christian,  *  strong  in  the 
faith/  and  Farel  grasped  with  sffectionate  respect  the 
ahrivelled  hand  which  had  guided  his  earliest  steps, 
conscious  of  the  liveliest  joy  at  thus  recovering  his 
spiritual  father  In  the  society  of  faithful  men,  and  in 
a  city  that  had  received  the  troth.  They  attended  in 
company  the  pure  teaching  of  eminent  teachers,  broke 

*  T.  Lftloni;  BibUoth,  ssoree,  9d  pert,  p.  4i. 

{  S  .  Mtitth  z.  14-^J3. 

X  Qaod  excussi  sunt  a  iacie  Domini  aicut  pnlvis  ilia  cxen^ 
sua  Mt  a  pedibtis.    (Faber  in  Er.  Mstth.  p.  40 ) 

§  Faber  stapulentis  et  Oerardus  Rufai,  clam  e  Oallia  pro* 
feetl,  Capitonem  et  B uc(*ram  audierent.  (Melcb.  Adam .  Ylta 
Captonis  p.  90  ) 

n  De  omnibus  doctrine  prscipois  loels  cum  ipiis  dissems* 
rint.    (Ibid.) 


T  Misst  a  Margaretha  regis  Francisei  sorors.  ^  rMsleh. 

ril.  Capiton  is,  p,  90.)  .-,  O  O  (J 

»•  Farai  k  \wn  se^neurs,  peeple  et  pastenrir'  ^  ^^ 
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Chffnt*8  insiitaiion,  and  received  touching  prooft'of 
the  love  of  the  brethren.    **  Do  you  recollect,**  etui 


bread  (0||eUier  in  the  eopper  of  the  Lord,  eooofdiqg  to4    The  iron  doove,  the  meet,  the  i 

'**''**'  *      '       Keep  far  from  ine«—<e  lose,  1 

Friend,  ktnamaa,  brother,-— each  fainiliar  {Me  : 
«  Yet  mercy  meeta  even  this  extremity  ; 

For  iron  doors  can  never  shut  out  7%eef — 
Thou,  Lord !  art  with  me  here,  here  in  this  dismal  place. 


Farel  to  Lefevre,  **  an  expreesioo  you  once  let  fali  to 
me,  when  we  were  both  as  jot  in  darknesa, '  WiUimm  ! 
OodwiUreneto  the  world;  mndyim  toill  IwetoMMtiP 
See  here  the  beginning  of  what  yon  then  foretold/' 
**  Yea,**  anawered  the  pioua  old  man ;  God  ia  reaew- 
ioff  the  world.  ...  O,  my  eon,  continue  to  preach 
boldly  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jeaoe  Christ."* 

Lefevre,  from  an  ezceea  of  pradeoce  donbHeea, 
ehoee  to  remain  incognito  at  Straaburg,  and  took  the 
Mme  of  Anthtmy  Peregrimup  while  Roaeeel  choee 
that  of  Soinin,  But  the  celebrated  doctor  could  oot 
elude  notice ;  and  soon  the  whole  city,  even  to  the  yeiy 
children,  aaluted  him  with  marks  of  raBpeet.t  He  did 
not  dwell  by  himself,  but  lodged  in  the  eane  houee 
with  Capito,  Farel,  Roussel,  and  Vedaetna  (known 
and  loved  for  hia  retiring  diffidence,)  and  a  ceitaio  con- 
verted Jew  named  Simon.  The  houaee  of  Capito, 
CBcolsmpadius,  Zwingle,  and  Luther,  offsied  «  kind  of 
open  ubie  and  lodging.  Such  in  those  days,  was  the 
attraction  of  *'  brotberly  love."  Many  Frenchmen  be- 
aides,  were  residing  in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  there  composed  a  church  in  which  Farel 
often  preached  the  doctrine  of  Salvation.  Soch  Chrie- 
tian  communion  soothed  the  feeling  of  baniehiiient 
from  their  native  land. 

While  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  aaylnm 
afforded  them  by  brotherly  love,  thoae  in  Parts  and 
other  paru  of  France  were  ezpoeed .  to  great  danger. 
Bri^nnet  had  recanted— Lefevre  was  beyond  the  fron- 
tier—all this  was  something  gained,  but  the  Sorhonne 
was  still  without  those  public  examplee  of  poaiahoMiit 
which  it  had  advised.  Beda  and  hia  foUowera  were 
without  victims.  One  man  there  waa  who  gave  them 
more  annoyance  than  either  Bri^onnet  or  Lefevre,  and 
be  was  Louis  Berquin.  The  gentleman  of  Artois, 
more  fearless  than  his  tutors,  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  pass  of  teazing  the  monks  and  theologians,  and  un- 
maaking  their  fanaticism.  Paaeing  from  the  cauiul  to 
the  provinces,  ho  would  collect  the  writings  of  Eraa- 
moa  and  of  Luther.  These  he  would  tranalate,}  at 
other  times  himself  composing  controversial  tracta,  and 
defending  and  disseminating  the  new  teaching  with  the 
leal  of  a  young  convert.  Louis  Berquin  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Biahop  of  Amiens,  Beda  aeoonded  the 
•ccuaation,  and  the  Parliament  committed  him  to  pri- 
•on.  **  lliis  one,"  said  the  enemy,  <*  ahall  not  eecape 
•o  eaaily  as  Bri^oonet  or  Lefevre.  But  their  bolts  and 
bars  had  no  effect  on  Berquin.  In  vain  did  the  aape- 
lior  of  the  Carthuaiana,  and  other  peraons,  labour  to 
persuade  him  to  apologise  ;  he  declared  he  would  not 
retract  an  iota.  "  it  seemed  then,"  eaya  a  chronicler, 
**  that  no  way  remained  but  to  send  him  to  the  stake,  "j 
Margaret,  in  consternstion  at  what  had  happened  to 
Bri^nnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berqum  drsgged  to  that  scsf- 
fold  which  the  bishop  hsd  so  shamefully  eluded.  Not 
daring  to  visit  him  in  his  prison,  she  endeevouMd  to 
convey  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  him^-^nd  be 
may  have  been  upon  her  heart— when  the  princeea  com- 
poeed  that  touching  complaint  ia  which  a  priaoner  thus 
addresses  the  Lord : 

O  refon  free  to  all  who  feel  distieas  I 

Their  help  and  stay  f—Judge  of  the  fatherless ! 

Ezhaastless  treasure  of  consoling;  grace ! 

•  Qftod  et  piui  senez  fatelwtQr }  msqne  bortabatoil  perrn- 
ren  in  snnontiatione  sacri  EvsngeliL  (Farellns  FeUkiSio 
Hotttng.  H  L.  vl.  p.  17.) 

awtogJt"*™  Sn""'  **  **"*"  ^°**  ■****  "■*•    (Capito. 
«  Erasm1Ep'_p.  93S. 
tAetesdes>Isrtyrs,p.lOt.  . 


But  MsTgaret  did  not  rest  there,  ahe  immediate 
wrote  to  her  brother  to  solicit  a  psrdon  for  bcr  sites 
dant.  Fortunate  might  she  deem  herself  if  ber  effod 
were  not  too  late  to  reecue  him  from  the  hatred  of  hi 


While  awaiting  thia  victim,  Beda  reeolred  to  sttiki 
terror  into  the  adversaries  of  the  Sorbonne  aod  ncnka 
bv  crashing  the  most  celebrated  man  amocg  then 
crasmoa  had  declared  himself  against  Lntber  :—Bs\ 
this  mattered  little ; — if  the  ruin  of  Erasmus  cas^  bt 
secompltshed,  then  beyopd  all  doubt  the  denxiwsea  cH 
Pare!,  o^Luiher,  and  their  associates  would  be  mi^ 
The  surest  way  of  resehing  our  mark  is  to  aim  beyasj 
it.  Let  the  ecclesiastical  power  only  set  its  heel  n 
the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdana,  and  wbea 
waa  the  heretical  doctor  who  could  hope  to  escspe  di 
vengeance  of  Rome  ?  The  atuck  bad  already  beesi 
commenced  by  Lecouturier,  better  known  bjr  hii  £«in 
name  of  Sutor,  who,  from  the  solitude  of  a  Csi:kssaa: 
cell,  launched  against  Erasmua  a  publication  fd  the 
most  violent  character,  in  which  he  called  his  ad  vernnK 
theologasters,  and  miserable  apes,  and  charged  tba 
with  scandalous  offences,  with  heresy  and  blaspbesy. 
Handling  subjects  which  he  did  oot  understand,  he  it- 
minded  his  resders,  as  Erasmus  sarcastically  remaiU 
of  the  old  proverb :  '*  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

Beds  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  confedezaic 
He  ordered  Erasmus  to  write  no  ms^e  ;t  and  himself 
taking  up  the  pen,  which  he  had  enjoined  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  age  to  lay  down,  he  made  a  selection  of 
all  the  calumnies  which  the  monks  had  invented  againai 
the  philosopher,  translated  them  into  French,  and  font 
ed  them  into  a  book  which  he  circulated  at  court  aoi 
in  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  all  France  would  joiaii 
the  outcry  he  was  raising.^  This  book  waa  the  sigaa 
for  a  general  onset ;  the  enemies  of  Erasmus  stand 
op  on  every  side.  Nicolas  D'£cmond»  an  old  C«i«- 
lite  of  Louvain  used  to  etclaim,  asoAen  as  he  moaoad 
the  pulpit,  "  There  is  no  difference  between  Eruoss 
and  Luther,  unless  it  be  that  Erasmus  is  the  greitic 
heretic  of  the  two  ;"$— snd  wherever  the  Carmebt* 
might  be— at  table  or  on  a  journey,  on  the  land  or  ml 
the  water— he  was  rsving  against  Erasmua  the  heresi ' 
arch  and  forger. II  The  faculty  of  Paris,  excited  bt 
these  clamours,  drew  up  a  decree  of  censure  afaio^ 
the  illustrious  writer.  *  •  * 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  Was  this,  then,  the  fns 
of  sll  his  politic  forbearance— was  it  for  this  that  k 
had  even  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Luther!  He, 
with  an  intrepidity  which  no  one  else  had  displayed, 
had  flung  himself  into  the  breach— and  waa  he  now  bh 
be  trampled  down  only  that  the  common  enemy  mtfk 
be  reached  more  safely  over  his  prostrate  body  ^  His 
indignation  is  raised  st  the  thought,  he  turns  ^rplv 
round,  and  while  yet  warm  from  hia  attack  upon  Lather, 
deala  hia  retributive  Wows  on  the  fanatical  doctore  who 
have  assailed  him  in  the  rear.  Never  was  his  corres- 
pmdence  more  active  than  now.  He  takea  a  survey  of 
his  position,  snd  his  piercing  eye  immediately  discovers 
m  whose  handa  rests  the  balance  of  his  fste.  He  hesi- 
tates not  sn  instant ;  he  will  at  once  lay  his  complaint 
and  hia  protest  at  the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  Par- 

*  Bbrgaerttsi  de  la  BIkiguerite  des  Princessss,  1.  p  4tf 
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liameDt,  of  the  kJni,  of  th«  •mpofor  binMclf .  **  How 
tvas  this  fearful  flame  of  Lothenntam  kindled  V*  says 
le,  wriiiog  to  tboae  among  the  divinea  of  the  Sorbonne 
Q  whose  impartiality  be  still  reposed  aonm  con6deneo : 
*  How  has  It  been  fanned  into  fury,  except  such  ont- 
igca  as  these  which  Beds  baa  committed  1*  In  war, 
I  soldier  who  has  done  bis  duty  receives  a  reward 
rom  his  geAerala,  but  the  only  reward  that  you— the 
^nerals  in  this  war — ^bave  to  beatow  upon  me,  is  to 
ieliver  me  up  to 'the  calumnies  of  Beds  and  Lecou- 
urier  !'* 

"  What  !*'  be  ezclaima,  addreeaing  the  Parliament 
>f  Paris,  **  wheu  I  bad  those  Lotherans  on  my  bands 
—when,  under  the  auapicea  of  the  emperor,  the  pope, 
ind  the  other  princes,  I  was  atraggling  againat  tbem, 
^eo  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  must  I  be  aaaailed  behind 
ny  back  by  the  fool  libels  of  Lacoutnrior  and  Beds  1 
\hf  if  evil  fortune  had  not  deprived  ua  of  King  Fran- 
;i8, 1  might  have  appealed  to  that  avenger  of  the  muses 
igainst  these  insults  of  the  barbarians. t  But  now  it 
osta  with  you  to  restrain  their  malignity." 

No  sooner  did  an  opportunity  present  itself  of  con* 
/eying  a  letter  to  the  kmg,  than  he  wrote  to  bim  also. 
El  is  penetratmg  glance  detected  in  these  fanatical  doe* 
.ors  of  Uie  Sorl^nne,  the  germs  of  the  League,  the 
precursors  of  the  three  priests,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
were  to  set  up  the  tixtetn  sgainst  the  laat  of  the  race 
>f  Valois  ;  bis  genius  enabled  him  to  warn  the  king  of 
uturo  crimes  snd  miseries  which  the  ez)ierienee  of  his 
loccessors  would  but  too  fully  realise.  **  Religion,^' 
(aid  bo,  "  is  their  pretext,  but  their  true  aim  is  despotic 
>ower,  to  be  exercised  even  over  princes.  They  sre 
noving  onward  with  a  steady  step,  though  their  path 
lea  under  ground.  Should  the  sovereign  not  be  in^ 
:lined  to  submit  himself  in  9II  things  to  their  guidance, 
bey  will  immedistely  declare  that  he  may  be  deposed 
>y  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks, 
ind  a  few  false  divines  Conspiring  together  against  the 
>ublic  peaco.^*t  Erasmus,  when  writing  to  Francis 
he  First,  could  not  have  touched  a  more  aenaitive 
(tring. 

Finally,  that  he  might  still  more  effectually  aecnre 
umself  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  Erasmus 
nvoked  tho  protection  of  Charlea  the  Fifth  hiroaelf : 
'  Invincible  Emperor,"  said  he,  "  a  horrible  outciy 
las  boon  raised  sgainst  me,  by  men  who,  under  the 
iretonce  of  religion,  are  labouring  to  establish  their 
»wn  tyrannical  power,  and  to  gratify  their  own  aensuai 
ippetites.^  I  am  ^bting  under  your  banner,  and  on- 
Icr  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  by  your  wis- 
lorn  and  your  authority  that  peace  most  be  restored  to 
he  Christian  world.*' 

It  was  in  language  like  thia  that  the  prince  of  liter- 
ituro  addressed  himself  to  tho  rulers  of  the  age.  The 
langer  which  impended  over  his  head  waa  averted ; 
be  aecular  power  ioterpoaed,  and  the  vnltorea  were 
lompclted  to  abandon  tne  prey  which  in  fancy  they 
tad  already  clutched.  They  then  turned  their  eyea 
ilsewbere,  in  search  of  other  victims,  and  they  were 
oon  found.     * 

It  was  in  Lorraine  first  that  blood  waa  appointed  to 
low  afresh.  From  the  earliest  daya  of  the  Reforma- 
ion,  there  bad  been  an  alliance  in  fanaticism  between 
^aris  and  the  country  of  tho  Guises.     If  Paria  waa 

*  Hoc  gravinimiim  Lutheri  incendinm,  undo  natiun,  nnde 
inc  pn>grestuin,niu  exBeddaiceiintemperiif.  (Eraam.  £pp. 
I.  8370 

f  Mutaram  vindlcem  adrenns  barbaromm  inoanienss.~ 
Ibfd,  3070.) 

%  Nisi  prinesps  ipioram  volantati  per  onnia  paniwit  dice- 
ar  fautor  hasreticorum  et  deftitui  poterit  per  ecclesiain.  (Er. 
Bpp.  p.  IIW.) 

§  Simalatoreligioniipneteztii,  vsatrto  tyraimidisqae  saa, 
icgoCiuBi  sgentes.    (IbU.  p.  MS.) 


at  peace  for  a  while, 'Lorraine  took  up  tho  work,  andt 
then  Paria  began  a^in,  to  ffivo^  time  for  Nancy  and 
Metz  to  recruU  their  strength.  The  first  blow,  appa- 
rently, waa  destined  to  fall  upon  an  excellent  man,  one- 
of  the  refugees  of  Banle,  a  friend  of  Farel,  and  Toa- 
issaint.  The  Chevalier  d'Esch,  while  residing  at 
Mots,  bed  not  been  able  to  screen  himself  from  the- 
suspicions  of  the  priests.  It  wss  ascertained  that  he' 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Christians  of  the 
Evsngelic  faith,  and,  on  that  discovery,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  a  place  situated  five 
miles  from  Metz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.*  Tb* 
tidings  filled  the  French  refugees,  and  the  Swiss  them- 
selves, with  the  deepest  concern.  **  Alas !  for  that 
innocent  heart !"  exclaimed  CBcolampadius.  '*  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  Lord,"  added  he,  '*  that  He  wiU 
preserve  this  man  to  us,  either  in  life,  as  a  preacher  of 
righteouaness,  to  make  known  His  name,  or  in  death, 
to  confess  him  as  a  martyr.*'f  But  at  the  seme  time 
QBcolampadius  censured  the  thoughtlessness,  the  pre- 
cipitancy, and  what  he  termed  the  imprudent  zeal,  for 
which  the  French  refugees  were  distinguished.  "I 
wish,"  ssid  he,  **  that  my  dear  friends,  the  worthy  gen- 
tlemen of  France,  would  not  be  so  esger  to  return -to 
their  own  countrv  until  they  have  made  all  due  in- 
qairies  beforehand  ;  for  the  devil  lays  his  snares  eve- 
rywhere. Nevertheless,  let  them  obev  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  may  that  Spirit  never  forsake  them."t 

There  was  reason,  mdeed,  to  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  the  chevalier.  The  rancour  of  tho  enemy  had 
broken  out  in  Lorraine  with  redoubled  fury.  Brother 
Bonaventure  Renel,  the  principal  of  the  Cordeliera, 
and  the  confessor  of  Duke  Anthony  the  Good,  a  man 
of  an  aodacious  temper,  and  of  very  questionable  moral 
character,  allowed  that  weak  prince,  who  reigned  from 
1508  to  1644,  a  large  measure  of  license  in  bis  plea- 
sures ;  and  persusded  him  on  the  other  hand,  by  way 
of  atonement,  as  it  were,  to  exercise  a  mercileab  aeve- 
rity  against  sll  innovators.  **  It  is  quite  sufiScient  for 
any  one,"  said  the  princo,  profiting  by  the  able  instruc- 
tiona  of  Renel,  "  if  he  can  repeat  the  Paier  and  the 
Ave- Maria,  The  greatest  doctors  are  those  who  oc- 
caaioo  the  greatest  disorders.**^ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1524,  information  wae 
conveyed  to  the  duke*s  court  that  a  pastor,  named 
Schoeh,  was  preaching  a  now  kind  of  doctrine  in  the 
town  of  St.  Hippolyte,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosages.  **  Let 
them  return  to  their  duty,"  said  Anthony  thej^ood,  **  or 
I  will  march  against  the  town,  and  lay  it  waate  with  fire 
and  8word."|| 

Hereupon  the  faithful  pastor  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self for  bie  fiock :  he  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  tbe 
prince  resided.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
lodged  in  a  noisome  prison,  under  the  custody  of  bru- 
tsl  and  cruel  men.  And  now,  at  last,  Brother  Bona- 
venture bsd  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It  waa  he  who 
presided  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  exam- 
ined. "  Heretic  !"  cried  he,  addressing  the  prisoner, 
**  Judas !  Devil  !*'  Schuch,  preserving  the  utmost 
tranquillity  and  composure,  made  no  reply  to  these 
inaulta  ;  but  holding  in  his  hand  a  little  Bible,  all  co- 
vered with  nofes  which  ho  had  written  in  it,  be 
meekly  and  eameatly  confessed  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified  !  On  a  sudden  he  assumed  a  more  animated 
mein— atood  up  boldly,  raised  his  voice  as  if  moved 
by  the  Spirit  from  on  high — and  looking  hia  judges  in 

"  Nottar  oaptai  datinotur  in  Bunilamoia  quinque  mlUilrai  a 
Metis.    ((Ecol.  Fareilo  Epp.  p.  301.) 

t  Yel  vivum  confessorem,  vel  mortaum  msrtyrem  sarrabit* 
(Ibid) 

t  NoUem  earisiinios  dominos  meos  Oallos  prapenrs  in  Gal 

liam.  (iwd.)  ^       , ,  rr\r^r^^ 

^ Aetes  dss  Martyrs,  p.  W.     Digitized  by  VjUU; 
I  Acias  dss  Martyrs,  p.  M. 
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tbft  r«ce  denonneed  ag»iiitt  then  the  rcarful  jodgoMol* 
4>f  God. 

Biother  Bonaventure  and  his  companions,  inwardly 
appalled,  yd  a^jitated  with  rage,  ruabed  upon  him  at 
once  with  vehement  cries,  snatched  away  the  Bible, 
from  which  he  read  thoae  menatins  words,  and  **ng- 
ing  like  ao  many  mad  dogs,**  aays  the  chrouiclaf,  **  be- 
cause they  could  not  wreak  their  fury  on  the  doctrine, 
carried  the  book  to  their  convent,  and  burnt  it  there,*'* 

llie  whole  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  the  ob- 
stinacy and  presumption  of  the  minister  of  St.  Hippo- 
iyte  ;  and  the  prince,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  hear  the 
heretic,  resolved  to  be  present  at  his  final  ciamiuatioo 
^>aecretly,  however,  and  concealed  from  the  view  of 
the  apecutora.  But  as  the  interrogatory  was  con- 
ducted in  Latin,  he  coulJ  not  understand  it ;  only  he 
was  struck  with  the  stcdfaat  aspect  of  the  minister, 
who  seemed  to  be  neither  vanquished  uor  abashed 
Indignant  at  this  obstinacy,  Anthony  the  Good  sUrted 
from  his  seat,  and  said  as  be  retired — '*  Why  dispute 
soy  longer  1  He  denies  the  aacrament  of  the  rosss ; 
k}t  them  proceed  to  execution  against  bim.**t  Scbuch 
was  immediately  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  When 
the  sentence  was  communicated  to  bim,  be  lifted  up 
his  'eyes  to  heaven,  and  mildly  made  snawer :  **  I  waa 
glad  when  they  aaid  unto  ms.  Let  ua  go  into  the  bouse 
of  the  Urd."t 

On  the  I9tb  of  Aoguat,  1625,  the  whole  city  of 
Nancy  waa  in  motion.  The  bells  gave  notice  of  the 
death  of  a  heretic.  The  mourofol  procession  set  out. 
It  must  pass  before  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliera,  sqd 
there  the  whole  fraiornity  were  gathered  in  juyfu)  ex- 
pectation before  the  door.  Aa  soon  as  Scbuch  made 
his  sppearance.  Father  Bonaventore,  pointing  to  the 
carved  iinagea  over  the  convent  gateway,  cried  out 
**  Heretic,  pay  honour  to  God.  hia  mother,  and  the 
•aitiu  !*'  '•  O  hypocritea  !"  replied  Scbuch.  sunding 
erect  before  those  pieces  of  wood  and  stone.  *'  God 
will  destroy  you,  and  bring  your  deceiu  to  light!" 

When  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  execution  bis 
books  were  first  burnt  in  his  presence,  and  then  ho 
was  called  upon  to  recant ;  but  he  refuaed,  saying. 
**  Thou,  God.  haf>t  cslled  me,  and  thou  wilt  strengthen 
ine  to  the  end  i"^  and  immediately  he  began  with  a 
loud  voice  to  repeat  the  51  si  Psalm,  **  Have  merey 
upon  me,  O  God  !  according  to  thy  loving  kindness  !*' 
Having  mounted  the  pile,  he  continued  to  recite  the 
psalm  until  the  amoke  and  flames  stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  Sd  the  persecutors  in  Franco  and  Lor- 
taino  behold  a  renewal  of  their  triumphs — their  coun- 
sels had  at  length  been  followed.  At  Nancy  theoahea 
of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds :  this 
seemed  a  challenge  addreaaed  to  the  capital  of 
France.  What !  should  Beds  and  Lecomorior  be  the 
last  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  pope !  Rather  let  one 
blazing  pile  serve  as  the  signal  for  anolhet.  and  horeav 
swept  from  the  aoil  of  France,  would  aoon  be  drivoii 
back  beyond  the  Rhine. 

But  deda  was  not  to  pursue  his  succsssful  csrasr, 
antil  a  contest,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  had  uken 
place  between  him  and  one  of  those  men  with  whom 
the  struggle  against  Popery  waa  otily  a  capricious  ef- 
fort of  the  intellect,  not  the  aolemn  engagement  and 
willing  duty  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  learned  men  whom  Brigonnet  had  allured 
to  his  diocess  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonoe,  named 
Peter  Curoti,  a  man  of  a  vain  and  frivolotia  cast  of  mind, 
Slid  as  quarrelsome  and  Ittigioos  aa   Beda  himself. 

•  Ae««s  6tt  MArtyn,  recnelllis  par  Crsfpin.  en  fr.  p.  97, 

iHiftnire  de  Francois  ler,  par  Oalllard,  iv.  p.  :iS3. 
Psatmcxxli.  I. 
Cum  aiictorem  vocatlom's  ana  atqae  contirvatotem  ad  e* 
trsmum  u sbtie  tpiritom  recognovit.     (Acta  Mart.  p.  203.) 


Csfoli  viewed  the  new  deetiine  ee  tbe  leeeas  of  ask 
ing  ao  impreasion  and  of  tbwaitiaff  B«d«,  whose  ss- 
ceiideiicy  be  could  not  sodare.  Acrardni^  on  ha 
return  from  M esoi  to  Paria  be  censed  s  gresi  senaa. 
tiou,  by  introducing  into  every  palpit  wluii  was  ca^ 
*'  the  new  wsy  of  prascbing.**  Tncn  be^n  a  pemicf 
uus  stnle  between  the  two  doctors ;  it  was  blow  Un 
for  blow  and  trick  for  trick.  Beds  ciaes  Csroii  befon 
the  Sorboone,  and  Carali-  aummons  hiro  befsre  tb^ 
episcopal  court  to  answer  for  sn  infriitirefneBt  of  pn 
vilege.  The  Sorhonne  proceeds  with  itte  inqutrj,  a£^ 
Carol!  gives  intimstion  of  an  sppesi  to  the  P^HranieDi: 
A  proviaiooal  senisnce  ezcludss  bim  from  tie  p.*'fNC, 
sod  still  he  goes  on  presching  in  all  the  rboictef  of 
Paria.  Being  abaolutdy  forbidden  to  fivcw^  is  May 
pulpit,  he  takes  to  publicly  ezpooiiding  the  fsaku  in 
the  college  of  Csmhny.  The  Sorlioniae  ,tfebAinbiai 
from  eontinuinf  that  practice,  but  he  asks  pemnMwe 
to  conclude  the  exposition  of  the  2M  Pssliw  wb^ca  W 
hM  begun.  Finally,  on  this  petition  being  rcjedei 
he  posts  the  following  piscard  on  the  rollege-gates:- 
Peter  Carolu  ^nng  lenroiu  to  thof  the  imjuMrHov^ 
the  $M€T€i  faculty^  ha»  ctMsed  to  teicA  ;  As  tttU  rensi 
Au  Uclmru,  wkemtoer  ii  »kaU  fUtt*e  God,  mt  ikevem 
wker0  k*  Uft  o/z  *  Thbt  have  PiKScacn  ■▼■!«» 
AND  HV  FKBT.*  **  Thus  hsd  Beda  at  leii^h  fowrf  is 
opponent  with  whom  ho  was  fairly  matched  U 
<^ioli  hsd  defended  the  truth  in  rig[ht  earnest,  tk 
stake  woold  hsTS  been  his  reward  ;  b<u  he  was  of  so 
carnal  a  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  oi  des^ 
How  cotild  cspiul  punishment  be  inflicted  on  s  an 
who  laughed  his  judges  out  of  countenance  !  Neitba 
the  episcopal  court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  the  coo?- 
cil  could  ever  proceed  to  a  definite  judgment  in  Asi 
cauae.  Two  aoch  men  aa  Caroli  would  have  wearied 
out  the  activity  of  Beda  himself — but  two  fake  him  lis 
Reformation  did  not  produce.** 

Thia  troublesome  contest  conclnded.  Beds  a\ii^ied 
htmaelf  to  matters  of  more  aerioua  concern.  Hsppdy 
for  tlie  syndic  of  the  Sorhonne,  there  were  men  wk 
^ve  persecution  a  better  hold  of  them  than  Carok 
Bri^onnet,  indeed,  and  Enamus,  and  T^fevie,  sad 
Berquin  had  escaped  him ;  but  since  he  eannot  read 
theee  diatinguiahed  personages,  be  will  content  lua> 
self  with  mesner  victims.  The  poor  youth,  Jaan 
Paranne,  ever  since  his  adjuration  at  Chrii«tmas,  l5St, 
had  done  nothing  bnt  weep  and  aigh.  He  was  c«s- 
atantly  ssen  with  a  ghiony  brow,  bis  eves  fired  sn  (be 
ground,  groaning  inwardly,  and  mnttcving  reproaehei  j 
a^nat  himself  for  having  denied  his  l^ord  and  St- ! 
vioor.  \ 

Pavanne  undoubtedly  was  the  most  retiring  and  tk 
most  inoflfenaire  of  men ;  but  what  of  that !  he  bii 
been  at  Means,  and  this,  in  those  dsya  was  sufficresi 
'*  Pavanne  has  relapaed  !"  was  the  cry :  **  the  dog  bs 
returned  to  hia  vomit,  and  the  awine  that  was  wsshel 
to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire.**  He  waa  seised  imns- 
diately,  caat  into  priaon,  and  after  a  while  bmngbi  be- 
fore the  judges.  Thia  waa  all  that  young  Pavame 
desired.  He  felt  bis  mind  relieved  stf  soon  ^s  (be 
fetters  were  faatsned  on  his  limbs,  snd  recovered  ail  his 
eiieigy  in  the  open  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  f^  The 
fiersecutors  smiled  when  they  saw  that  this  time  no- 
thing could  disapfioint  them  of  their  victim,  no  rccao- 
lion,  no  flight,  no  intervention  of  a  fiowerftil  protec- 
tion. The  ineekneaa  of  the  youth,  his  candour,  hd 
courago,  were  altogether  nnavailing  to  apjiease  the 

•  Osntnins.  HIttorIa  teculi  zvl.  renovati  p.  69.  D'Anr*' 
tre,  Collectio  I<idirioritm  de  noris  erroribns  li.  p^  9i  -^ati- 
lard.  Hist  de  Francois  I.  torn.  iv.  p.  38S. 

\  Anlmi  fsctiim  «niiin  detettantis dolorem,  nape  daclaraveriL 
(Act*  Mart.  p.  90S.)  * 

t  Pnrun  rsligionis  ChristlanB  confeaiionein  addit.  (Ibii 
p.aos) 
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mtlite  of  his  eMAiiet,  He,  on  the  contniy,  looked 
•n  them  with  afiection — for  by  loading  him  with  chains, 
they  had  restored  hia  peace  of  mind  and  hia  joy — but 
that  benevolent  look  of  his  only  hardened  their  hearts 
the  more.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  con- 
ducted with  all  despatch,  and  a  very  abort  time  had  elaps- 
ed before  a  pile  was  erected  touhe  Place  de  Grdve, 
on  which  Pavanne  made  a  joyral  end— strengthening 
by  hie  example  all  who  in  that  great  city  had  openly  or 
eecretly  embraced  the  Oospel  of  Christ. 

But  this  was  not  enoagh  for  the  Sorbonne.  If  men 
of  mean  condition  only  are  to  be  sacrificed,  their  num- 
ber at  leaat  must  make  amends  for  their  want  of  rank. 
The  flames  in  the  Place  deGi^Tehave  struck  terror  into 
Pane  and  into  the  whole  of  France ;  but  another  pile, 
kindled  on  some  other  spot,  will  redouble  that  terror. 
It  will  be  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  court,  in 
the  colleges,  in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan;  and 
tokene  like  these,  better  than  all  the  edicU  that  can  be 
issued,  will  prove  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  parliament,  are  determined  to  sacrifice  the 
venr  last  herotic  to  the  anathemas  of  Rome. 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leaguea  distant  from 
Paris,  and  not  far  from  the  a^t  of  an  ancient  abbey 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augostin,  lived  a  hermit,  who, 
having  chanced  in  his  wanderings  4o  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  men  of  Means,  had  received  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  into  hia  heart.*  The  poor  hermit  had  felt  him- 
aelf  rich  indeed  that  dav  in  his  solitary  retreat,  when, 
alonff  with  the  scanty  dole  of  bread  which  public  char 
rity  had  afforded  him,  he  brought  home  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  grace.  He  understood  from  that  time  how 
much  better  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive.  He  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage  in  the  villagts  around,  and  aa 
soon  as  he  croesed  the  threshold,  began  to  speak  to  the 
poor  peasants  of  the  Goepel,  and  the  froe  oardon  whiph 
it  oflers  to  every  burthened  soul,  a  paroon,  infinitely 
more  precious  than  any  priestly  absolution.f  The 
good  hermit  of  Livry,  waa  soon  widely  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  many  came  to  visit  him  at 
bis  poor  hermitage,  and  he  discharged  tho  office  of  a 
kind  and  faithful  missionary  to  the  aimple-mioded  in 
all  the  adjacent  districts. 

It  was  not  long  before  intelligence  of  what  was  do- 
ing by  the  new  evangelist  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  the  magistrates  of  Paris.  The  hermit  was 
seized,  dragged  from  his  hermitage,  from  his  forest, 
irom  the  fields  he  had  daily  travened,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  in  that  great  oity  which  he  bad  always  shun- 
ned, brought  to  judgment,  convicted,  add  sentenced  to 
**  the  exemplary  paniahment  of  being  burnt  by  a  slow 
fire."| 

In  order  to  render  the  example  the  mon  striking,  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  be  bunt  in  the  close 
of  Notre  Dame ;  beforethat  eelebiBted  cathedral,  which 
typifies  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  whole  of  the  clergy  wera  convened,  and  a  degree 
ef  pomp  was  displayed  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
solemn  festivals.^  A  desire  waa  shown  to  attract  all 
Paris,  if  possible,  to  the  place  of  execution.  **  The 
great  bell  of  the  church  of  Notro  Dame  swinging  hea- 
vily," says  an  historian,  **to  ronse  the  people  all  over 
Paris."  And  accordingly  firom  every  surrounding 
avenue,  the  people  came  flockins  to  the  spot.  The 
•deep- toned  roverberations  of  the  hell  msde  the  work- 

*  Cette  semenee  de  Faber  et  de  set  disciples,  prise  an  grenier 
de  Lather,  genna  dans  le  sot  esprit  d^all  emite  qai  se  teasit 
prei  la  rUle  de  Paris.  (Hist.  CatboUqne  de  notre  temps  psi 
S.  Fontaine,  Paris,  IMS.) 

t  I^nal  par  lea  villages  qn^il  freqaentsit,  sous  eonleiir  de 
Dure  les  qnHes,  teaait  psopos  heretiques.    (Hist.  CsthoUqne 


4e  notre  teMps  bsr  B.  Fontaine,  Fsris;  1603.) 
'*"*"'     catholique  de  notre  temps,  per  1 

(iBstolradssEgl.Bci:par 


i  Hittoire 
,   §Afecune 
Theod.  de  Beze,  i,  p  4.) 
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man  onit  hia  task,  the  student  cast  aside  his  books,  the 
shop-keeper  forsake  his  traffic,  the  soldier  start  front 
the  guard-room  bench — and  already  th»  close  was 
filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  which  was  continually  in- 
creasing.* The  hermit  attired  in  the  robes  appropria- 
ted to  obstinate  heretics,  bareheaded,  and  with  baro 
feet,  was  led  out  before  the  doors  of  the  cathedral. 
Traquil,  firm,  and  collected,  he  replied  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  confessors,  who  presented  him  with  the 
crucifix,  only  by  declaring  that  his  hope  rested  solely 
on  the  mercy  of  God.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  spectators,  observ- 
ing his  constancy,  and  the  eflect  it  produced  upon  the 
people,  cried  aloud — *'  He  is  a  man  foredoomea  to  the 
fires  of  hell."t  The  clang  of  the  great  bell,  which  all 
this  while  waa  rang  with  a  rolling  stroke,  while  it  stun- 
ned the  eara  of  the  multitude,  served  to  heighten  the . 
eolemoity  of  that  mournful  specUcle.  At  length  the , 
bell  was  silent,  and  the  martyr  having  answered  the 
laat  interrogatory  of  his  adversaries  by  saying  that  he . 
was  resolved  to  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  underwent  his  sentence  of  beins  **  burnt  by  a 
slow  fixe."  And  so,  in  the  cathedral  close  of  Notro 
Dame,  beneath  the  stately  towers  erected  by  the  piety 
of  Louis  the  younger,  amid  tho  cries  and  tumultuous 
excitement  of  a  vaat  population,  died  peaceably,  a  man 
whose  name  history  haa  not  deigned  to  tranamit  to  us^ 
**  the  hermit  of  Liviy." 

While  men  were  thus  engaged  in  destroying  the 
first  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  Uod  was  ■ 
raising  up  othen  gifted  with  ampler  powers  for  his  . 
service.  A  modest  student — a  humble  hermit — might , 
be  dragged  to  the  stake,  and  Beda  might  almost  per- 
suade himself  that  the  doctrine  they  proclaimed  would, 
perish  with  them.  But  Providence  has  resources  .- 
which  the  world  knows  not  of.  The  Gospel,  like  the 
fabled  bird  of  antiquity,  contains  within  itself  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  the  flames  can  never  reach,  and 
from  the  ashes  in  which  it  seemed  to  lie  extinguished, 
it  springs  afresh,  pure  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Often, 
when  the  storm  is  at  its  height,  when  the  fiery  bolt  of 
persecution  appeare  to  have  laid  the  truth  pros-  ' 
trate,  and  enduring,  impenetrable  darkness,  to  nave 
ctosed  over  it,— even  at  that  moment  there  cornea  a 
gleam  of  light,  and  announcea  a  great  deliverance  at 
hand.     So,  when  all  earthly  powen  were  leagued  to- . 

(ther  in  Franco  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation, 

od  was  preparing  an  instrument,  apparently  feeble, 
to  maintain  Hia  rights  at  a  future  day,  and  with  more 
than  human  intrepidity  to  defend  His  cause.  Avert- 
ing our  eyes  from  the  penecutions  and  cruelties  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  since  Francis  I. 
became  the  prisoner  of  Charles, — let  us  turn  them  on 
a  child  who  shall  hereafter  be  called  forth  to  take  his 
station  as  a  leader  of  a  mighty  boat  in  the  holy  war- 
faro  of  Israel. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  university  ef 
Paris  who  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  great  bell,  was 
a  yoQog  scholar  of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Pic- 
ardy,  of  middle  atature,}  and  pale,  and  somewhat  darit 
complexion,  whose  powerful  and  sagacious  mind  was 
indicated  by  the  keenness  and  peculiar  brigrhtneas  of 
his  eye,  and  the  animated  9xpres8ion  of  his  counts*' 
nance.  His  dress,  which  w&s  extremely  neat,  but  per- 
fectly unostentatious,  correc  ponded  to  the  modesty 
and  decorum  of  his  character.^  This  young  man« 
whose  name  waa  John  Cauviu  or  Calvin,  was  a  eta- 

•  Histoire  des  EgL  Ref.  par  Thtod.  de  Btee.  1.  p.  4« 

tlUd. 

X  Stature  fnit  mediocri,  colore  nib  pallido  et  nigricante» 
ooolia  ad  mortem  usque  Umpidis,  ^uiqae  ingenii  ■agacitatesa  - 
testsl^tar.    (Bezos  Vita  Calvini.) 

^  Cnttu  eorporis  neqoe  colto  nsiiiie  sorliilo  sad  qai  sinfi 
laremaodsstttandeoGret  (Ibid.) 
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4«Dt  at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  of  which  Mathurin 
Cordier,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  iotegrity,  leamiag, 
and  peculiar  skill  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  was  at 
that  time  the  regent.  Educated  in  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  popeiy,  the  student  of  Noyon  was  blindly 
aabmissiTe  to  the  Church,  dutifully  obserTsnt  of  all 
the  practices  she  enjoined,*  and  fully  persuaded  that 
lieretics  well  deserved  the  flames  to  which  they  were 
delivered.  The  blood  which  was  then  flowing  in 
Paris  was,  in  his  eyes,  an  additional  aggravation  of 
the  crime  of  heresy.  But  although,  by  natural  dispo- 
■ition  timid,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  soft  and  pusil- 
lanimous,! he  was  endowed  with  that  uprightness  of 
mind,  and  that  generosity  of  heart  which  induce  men 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  convictions  of  their  con- 
teience.  Vainiv,  therefore,  were  those  appaling  spec- 
tacles presented  to  him  in  hi^  youth ;  vain  waa  the 
mmple  of  the  murderous  flames  kindled  in  the  Place 
de  Grdve  and  in  the  close  of  Notre  Dame,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  faithful  foUowera  of  the  Gospel. 
The  remembrance  of  such  horrors  could  not,  after- 
ward, deter  him  from  entering  on  that  **  new  way,** 
which  seemed  to  lead  only  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
•caflfold.  In  other  respects  the  character  of  the 
Touthful  Calvin  afforded  indications  of  what  he  was 
hereafter  to  become.  The  austerity  of  his  morals  was 
the  precursor  of  equal  austerity  in  his  doctrine,  and 
the  scholar  of  sixteen  already  gave  promise  of  a  man 
who  would  take  up  in  earnest  all  that  ahould  be  im- 
parted to  hvm,  and  would  rigidly  exact  from  others 
what,  in  his  own  case,  he  felt  it  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  to  perform.  Silent  and  grave  while  attending 
en  the  college  lectorcs,  taking  no  pleasure  in  the  sports 
and  idle  froTioa  which  others  pursued  during  the  hours 
cf  recreation — shrinking  in  disgust  from  all  partici- 
pation in  vice,t  he  sometimes  censured  the  disorders 
of  his  fellow-pupils  with  severity — with  a  measure, 
•Ten  of  acrimony.^  Accordingly,  a  canon  of  Noyon 
Msores  us  that  his  companions  had  ^umamed  him  the 
**  €Ccu»ative  **}\  He  stoo^  among  them  as  the  repre- 
■entative  of  conscience  and  duty, — so  far  was  he  from 
twing  in  reality  what  some  calumniators  endeavoured 
to  make  him.  The  pale  aspect,  the  piercing  eye  of  a 
student  of  sixteen,  already  inspired  his  associates  with 
more  respect  than  the  black  gowns  of  their  masters  ; 
and  this  boy  from  Picardy,  low  in  suture,  snd  timid 
ia  .demeanour,  who  came  day  by  day  to  take  hia  seat 
on  the  benches  of -the  college  of  La  Marche,  was,  even 
then,  by  the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and  sobriety 
of  his  life  unconsciously  discharging  the  oflice  of  a 
minister  and  a  Reformer. 

Nor  was  it  in  these  particulars  alone  that  the  strip- 
iJQg  of  Noyon  evinced  his  superiority  to  his  compeers. 
His  extreme  timidity  sometimes  restrained  him  from 
manifesting  the  cntipsthy  he  felt  to  vanity  and  to  vice ; 
but,  in  his  studies  he  was  already  exerting  all  the 
force  of  his  genius,  snd  all  the  intensity  of  his  will, — 
and  any  one  who  observed  him  might  have  predicted 
that  his  life  would  be  consumed  in  labour.  The  facil- 
ity of  his  comprehension  was  wonderful — while  his 
class-fellows  were  advancing  by  painful  steps,  he  was 
bounding  lightly  over  the  course — and  the  knowledge 
which  oUiers  were  long  in  scquiring  superficially,  was 
iostantaneoualy  seized  by  his  youthful  genius,  and  per- 

*  Frimo  qnidem  quam  aoperstitionibas  Papatui  mogis  perti- 
mcltar  addlctot  stMUi.    (calr.  Praf.  ad  Pialm.) 

i  Ego  qui  notnra  timido,  uoUl  et  pntillo  anino  me  esfe 

t«>r.    (Ibid.) 

X  Summan  In  noribus  affwubat  gravitatem  ct  panconim 
homSnum  tonsaetadins  otebatur.  (llsmimdl  Hist.  Hmrm. 
yiLM.) 

4  aevsras  omabuk  In  mili  aodalibas  esnaor.    (Bes«  Tita. 

g  JjioaIss4el>BgUss4e  Noyon  par  LmtmtfOM,  Chaaoins, 
p.  1106. 


manently  impressed  on  his  rocBKMy.  ffiamaitem,ll«^». 
fore,  were  obliged  to  withdraw  him  (iron  the  ranks,  and 
introduce  him  singly  to  the  higher  bnnehes  of  tcandng.*^ 

Among  his  fellow-students  were  the  yoang  men  of 
the  fsmily  of  Mommor,  a  house  reckoood  mmoog  the 
first  nobility  of  Picardy.  John  Cslvin  was  tntiadatefy 
connected  v/ith  these  jpung  noblemen,  espociaUy  witk 
Claude,  who  at  a  later  period  was  abbot  of  St.  Eioi, 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Commentary  on  Seaeca. 
It  was  in  their  company  that  he  had  cooio  to  Pans. 
His  father,  Gerard  Calvin,  noury  apostolic,  and  pn- 
corator^fiscsl  of  the  county  of  Noyon,  secretary  of  ths 
diocess,  and  proctor  of  the  chapter, f  waa  a  man  <f 
judgment  and  ability,  whose  talents  bad  raieod  hsn  to 
officea  which  were  sought  sfter  by  tha  best  famibn; 
and  all  the  noblesse  of  the  province,  but  particakdy 
the  illustrious  fsmily  of  Mommor,  entertained  the  h^ 
est  esteem  for  him.l  Gerard,  who  resided  at  Noyn^ 
had  married  a  young  woman  from  Cambray,  named 
Jane  Lefranq,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  aod  worthy 
of  esteem  for  her  humble  piety,  by  whom  he  bad  aj- 
ready  had  a  son  called  Charles,  when  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1S09,  she  gave  birth  to  second  son,  who  reeeifed 
the  name  of  Joh%  and  was  baptised  in  the  cfamcb  tf 
St.  Godebert.||  A  third  son,  named  Anthony,  va» 
died  young,  and  two  daughters,  made  op  the  caciie 
family  of  the  procurator-fiKal  ofNoyon. 

Gerard  Calvin,  living  in  habits  of  faoiiliar  intereouiss 
with  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  chief  men  of  the 
province,  was  desirous  that  bis  children  should  receive 
the  same  education  as  those  of  the  highest  rank.  Joha, 
in  whom  he  had  perceived  an  eariy  development  of 
talent,  was  brought  up  with  the  children  of  the  family 
of  Mommor ;  ho  fivea  in  thd  house  as  one  of  them^ 
selves,  and  shsred  in  the  lessons  of  the  young  CUude. 
The  effect  of  early  discipline  and  culture  in  such  a  fa 
miiy  was  to  impart  to  his  intellectusl  character  adegrto- 
of  refinement  which  otherwise  it  could  scaic^y  have 
acquired.^  He  was  sfterward  sent  to  the  college  of 
Capettes,  an  establishment  within  the  city  Noyon.** 
The  child  had  but  few  recreations.  That  seventy, 
which  was  one  feature  in  the  character  of  the  eon,  found 
a  place  likewise  in  the  temperament  of  the  father.  Ge- 
rard brought  him  up  rigidly — from  his  earliest  years  its 
was  obliged  to  bend  to  tbo  inflexible  rale  of  duty — 
which  after  a  little  while  became  habitual  to  him,  aotf 

*  Eicculto  ipiiat  ingooio  quod  ei  Jam  toia  ors|  aoernmu^ 
ita  profecit  ut  cateria  ■odalibat  in  grammatlces  curriculo  re-    i 
lictifl  ad  dialectiopa  ct  alianim  quat  Tocant  artiaxn  studiaa 
promoveretur.    (Bexa.) 

t  LevaMeur,  doctsur  de  la  Borbonne,  annalea  de  l>KgIise 
Cathedrals  de  Noyon,  p.  1161.    Drelincoiut,  Defense  dc  Cal-    ^ 
vin,  p.  l'J». 

i  Brat  ii  Oerwdut  son  parvi  Jodicll  et  eonallii  homo,  ibeoqse 
nobilibua  ^us  regmnit  pleiiH{iio  camt.    (Boza. ) 

^  On  tha  tpot  wksre  now  ttanda  a  hooas.  daatingaiahod  by 
the  aign  of  the  Stag.**  (Dcamav,  Doct  de  la  Sorbonne.  Vit. 
de  Jean  CaWin,  hereaiarque,  p.  90.  Levaaaeur/Ann.  de  Nor 
on,  p.  lift?.) 

II  The  calumnious  and  extravagant  tales  wbidt  havs  bees 
circulated  in  regard  to  the  person  of  CaWin,  may  ho  traced 
to  a  very  early  origin.  J.  Levmtaenr,  who  waa  afterward 
dean  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon,  relates  that  when  his  mother 
bronsht  hia  Into  the  world,  the  birth  of  ths  child  was  pn- 
oodsa  by  the  pretumatoral  appearance  of  a  a  warm  of  large 
fliea,^*'  a  aure  preaage  that  he  would  be  an  evil  apeaker  aud 
alanderer.**  (Annalea  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Noyon,  p.  115.) 
Theao  abenrditlea  and  othera  of  the  aame  atamp,  which  have 
been  invented  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Befonaer  aasy  bs  aafcly 
left  to  refute  themaelvea  without  any  eflbrt  on  our  part,  ta 
our  own  day,  thoae  among  the  Romiah  doCtoca  who  sr«  not 
nahamed  to  employ  the  weapona  of  calumny,  make  a  selection 
of  thaas  coaise  and  rtdicaiooa  stories,  not  daring  to  ispeat 
them  all ;  yet  they  are  all  of  e^ual  value. 

f  Doml  veatna  puer  educatua,  iiadem  tecum  stsAia  faitiatua 
pilsiam  vitas  et  litsranus  discipUnsm  familim  vestim  aobiUs- 
simm  acoeptam  rsihis.    (Calv.  Praaf.  in  rananam  ad  das- 
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thw  dw  infliWDce  of  the  father  coiintencted  that  of  the 

iamiiy  of  Mommor.   Timid  by  nature,  with  aomething, 

aa  be  telle  on  bimaelf,  of  ruatie  baebfalnesa  in  bis  dta- 

poaition,*  «nd  rendered  atiU  more  diffident  by  bia 

jather'a  aeverity,  John  would  ofien  escape  from  the 

aplendid  manaiOB  of  bia  protectora,  to  bury  bimaelf  in 

in  aoUtode  and  obacnrity.t    In  houra  of  aecluaion  like 

thia,  bia  yoothfol  apirit  grew  fiimiliar  with  lofty  con- 

ceptiona.  •  It  appeara  tl»t  be  aometimea  went  to  the 

neighbouring  village  of  Pont  rEvgque,  where  bia 

nandfather  inhabited  a  cottage,!  and  where  other  re- 

hliTea  alao,  who  at  a  later  period  changed  their  name 

through  hatred  of  the  hereaiaicb,  then  ofiered  a  kindly 

'       welcome  to  the  procurator-fiacal.    But  it  waa  to  atody, 

chiefly,  that  young  Calvin  devoted  bia  days.    While 

'       Luther,  who  waa  to  act  upon  the  masa  of  the  people, 

I       waa  brought  up  aa  a  peaaant'a  son,  Calvin,  ordainea  to 

act  chiefly  aa  a  theologian  and  a  reaaoner,  and  to  be* 

)       eome  the  legiaiator  of  the  renovated  Church,  received, 

I       even  in  bia  childhood,  a  more  liberal  education.^ 

A  apirit  of  piety  evinced  itself  betimea  in  the  cbild^a 
I       heart..    One  of  bia  biographera  telle  na,  that  he.  waa 
I       taught,  while  yet  young,  to  pray  in  the  open  air,  under 
t       the  vault  of  heaven,  a  practice  whicbbelped  to  awaken 
I       within  bia  aool  the  aeotiment  of  an  omnipreaent  Deity.  II 
I       But  akhougb  Calvin  may,  even  in  bia  earlieat  veara, 
have  beard  the  voice  of  God  addreaaed  to  bia  heart, 
I       no  one  in  the  city  of  Noyon  waa  more  eiact  than  he 
I       in  the  obeervance  of  every  rule  eetabliafaed  by  the 
Church.     Qerard,  therefore,  remarking  the  bent  of 
hia  mind,  conceived  the  deeign  of  devoting  bia  son  to 
tbeology.lT    The  knowledge  of  bia  deatination  con- 
tributed undoubtedly  to  impraaa  upon  hia  mind  that 
eehoua  and  tbeolo^oal  caat  by  which  it  was  afterward 
diatinguiahed.    Hia  intellect  waa  formed  by  nature  to 
take  a  decided  bias  from  the  firat  and  to  nouriab  the 
most  elevated  tbooghu  at  an  early  age.     The  report 
that  he  waa  a  choriater  boy  at  thia  time  ia  admitted  by 
hia  adversariea  theraaelvea  to  be  deatitute  of  founda- 
tion ;  but  they  confidently  affirm  that  while  yet  a  child 
he  waa  aeen  in  reliffioua  pioeeaaiona  carrying,  iuatead 
of  a  croaa,  a  aword  with  a  croaa-abaped  hilt.^*    **  A 
preaage,"  they  add,  **  of  what  be  waa  one  day  to  be- 
come."   **  The  Lord  haa  made  my  mouth  like  a  aharp 
aword,*'  aaya  the  aervant  of  the  Lord,  in  laaiab.   The 
aame  may  be  aaid  of  Calvin. 

Gerard  waa  poor :  the  edocation  of  hia  aon  waa 
hurthenaome  to  him,  and  be  wiahed  to  attach  him  irre- 
vocably to  the  church.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had 
been  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  when 
only  four  yeara  old.  tt  waa  then  a  common  practice 
to  beatow  eccleaiaatical  titles  and  revenoea  upon  chil- 
dren. Alphooao  of  Portugal,  waa  created  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  the  Tenth,  at  the  age  of  eight :  Odet  de  Cha- 
tillon  received  the  same  dignity  from  Clement  the 
Seventh,  at  the  age  of  eleven ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  celebrated  Mother  Angelica,  of  Port  Royal,  waa 
made  eoadjutriz  of  that  convent  at  the  age  of  aeven. 
Gerard,  who  died  a  faithful  Catholic,  waa  regarded  with 
favour  bf  Charlea  de  Hangest,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  and 
his  vicars-goneral.  Accoraingly,  the  chaplaincy  of  La 
Greeiue  having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
incumbent,  £e  bishop,  on  the  15th  May,  1631,  beatowed 
that  benefice  on  John  Calvin,  whoae  age  waa  then 

*  Egp  qni  natura  nibrastioiis.    (Fref.  ad  Fialm.) 

t  Umbram  et  otiam  temper  aiaavi . . .  latebras  catare.  (Frnf. 
ad  Paala.) 

t  'Mt  if  raported  fhat  his  grandbtber  was  a  oooyer."  (Dre- 
Uncoart,  p.  88.    Levasmiiir  ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1151.) 

^  He&^,  dani  Leben  Calvina,  p.  99. 

B  Calvbi*f  Leben  von  Fischer,  Leipzig,  17M.  The  author 
Ases  not  quote  the  anthority  on  which  he  relates  this  fact. 

.  T  Destin&rat  aatem  earn  pater  ab  initio  theok)gi«  itudlis, 
^od  in  ilia  etiam  tanera  wtala  auram  in  modum  religiosus 
•■set    (Besa,  Vita  Calr.) 

•«Levasa«M,an]i.daNoy«B,jiflMl»,lI7t.  . 


nearly  twelve.  He  waa  inducted  by  the  chapter  a  week 
after.  On  the  eve  of  Corpua  Chriati,  the  bishop  ao- 
lemnly  cut  the  child*a  hair  ;*  and  bv  thia  ceremony  of 
tonaure,  John  waa  inveated  with  the  clerical  chtfae- 
ter,  and  became  capable  of  entering  into  aacred  ordera, 
and  holding  a  benefice  without  reaiding  on  the  apot. 

Thua  was  it  ordered  that  Calvin  in  bis  cbildbood, 
should  have  peraonal  experience  of  the  abusea  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  There  waa  not  a  tonaored  bead  in 
the  kingdom  more  aineerely  pioua  than  the  chaplain  of 
La  Geaine,  and  the  tbooghtfolchild, waa  himaelf  perfaApa 
a  little  aatoniahed,  at  the  operation  performed  by  tne 
bishop  and  vicara-generaL  But  in  the  aimplieity  of  bia 
heart,  he  revered  theae  exalted  peraonagea  too  highly 
to  harbour  the  leaat  auapicion  regardmgthe  lawfolneaa 
of  bia  tonsure.  He  bad  enjoyed  the  diatinction  about 
two  yean,  when  Noyon  waa  viaited  with  a  terrible 
pestilence.  Several  of  the  canona  petitioned  the  chap- 
ter, that  they  might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  ei^. 
Already  many  of  the  inbabitanta  had  been  atruek 
by  the  ** great  death;'*  and  Gerard  began  to  reflect 
with  alarm,  that  hia  aon  John,  the  bone  of  hia  age, 
might,  in  a  moment^  be  anatched  from  hia  tenderneaa 
bf  the  acourge  of  Qod.  The  children  of  the  Mommor 
family  were  going  to  Paria  to  continue  their  atndlea. 
Thia  waa  the  very  opportunity  that  the  procurator- 
fiacal  had  alwaya  deaired  for  hia  aon.  Why  should  he 
separate  John  from  hia  fellow-popila  ?  On  the  6tb  of 
August,  1588,  therefore,  be  presented  to  the  cbaptar 
a  petition  that  the  young  chaplain  might  have  **  liberty 
to  go  whitheraoever  be  would,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  plague,  without  loaing  bia  aUowanoes ;  which 
waa  ffranted  accordingly,  until  the  feaat  of  St.  Remi- 
ffiua."t  Thua  it  waa  that  John  Calvin,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  quitted  hia  paternal  home.  Cahimny  muat 
be  intrepid  indeed,  to  attribute  hia  departure  to  other 
cauaea,  and  in  aheer  wantonneaa,  provoke  that  disgrace 
which  juatly  recoila  on  all  who  give  currency  to  evil 
reporta,  afler  their  falaehood  baa  been  debionstrated. 
It  would  appear,  that  on  bia  arrival  in  Paris,  Calvin 
waa  received  into  the  houae  of  one  of  hia  onclea, 
Richard  Cauvin,  who  lived  near  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  rAuzerroia.  **  And  so,  while  flying  from  the 
plague,**  saya  the  canon  of  Noyon,  **  he  encountered 
a  more  fatal  peatilence." 

A  new  world  opened  itaelf  to  the  young  man  in  thia 
metropolis  of  literature.  He  determined  to  profit  by 
bia  fortune,  applied  himaelf  to  study,  and  made  great 
progress  in  latinity.  He  became  intimatelv  acquaint- 
ed with  the  writinga  of  Cicero,  and  learned  from  that 
great  maater,  to  employ  the  language  of  the  Romano 
with  an  ease,  a  purity,  an  idiomatic  grace,  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  hia  enemies  themselves.  But 
be  atao  discovered  in  that  language  a  store  of  wealth 
which  he  waa  afterward  to  transfer  into  his  own. 

Hitherto  the  Latin  had  been  the  sole  language  of 
literature.  It  was,  and  even  to  our  days  it  baa  con- 
tinued, the  language  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
modem  tongues  of  Europe  were  created— at  least  they 
were  emancipated<^by  the  Reformation.  The  exclu- 
sive agency  of  the  priests  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  people 
were  called  upon  to  learn  and  to  know  for  themaelvea. 
In  this  single  fact  was  involved  the  abrogation  of  the 
language  of  the  priests — the  insogoration  of  the  tan- 
kage of  tho  people.  It  ia  not  to  the  Sorbonne  alone, 
It  ia  not  to  a  few  monka,  a  few  divinea,  a  few  men  of 

•  Via  de  Calvin,  par  Dnsmaj,  p.  Si ;  Levaneor,  p.  1188. 

t  The  particulart  here  given  rett  on  the  testimony  of  tlta 
priest,  and  ricar^eneral  Deimay,  (Jean  Calvin,  heretianme, 
p.  83,)  and  the  canon  Levaasear,  (Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1100.) 
who  found  them,  as  they  auure  us,  in  the  registers  of  the 
chapter  of  Noyon.  Theae  Romisb  anthon.  therefore,  rrAita 
the  inventions  or  aiMaksa  ef  XMiaUea  and  otter  writers^ 
■eetbeprsfiMa. 
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lett«r«»  thit  the  new  doctrine  is  to  be  •ddretted  ;  it 
it  to  the  noble,  to  the  burgher,  to  the  trtisto— tU  men 
now  ere  to  be  preached  to :  nay,  more — ell  men  now 
ere  to  become  preachers ;  wool-combers  and  knights, 
no  less  than  curates  and  doctors.  A  new  language, 
therefore,  is  wanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  orainary 
language  of  the  people  must  undergo  a  mighty  trans- 
formatioiH^muat  experience  a  happy  deliverance  from 
its  shsekles :  drawn  from  the  common  uses  of  life,  it 
must  be  indebted  to  a  renovated  Christianity  for  its 
patent  of  nobility.  The  Gospel,  so  long  laid  to  sleep, 
IS  now  awake  again  :  it  appeals  to  the  nation  at  large  ; 
it  kindles  the  most  generous  afiections  of  the  soul ;  it 
opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation  whose 
thoughts  were  all  confined  within  the  petty  circle  of 
the  world  below  ;  it  agitates  the  masses ;  it  speaks  to 
them  of  God,  of  man,  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Bible,  of  a  crown  in  beaven— it  may  be,  also,  of 
a  scaffold  upon  earth.  The  popular  idiom,  which  hi- 
therto had  been  employed  only  by  the  chronicler  and 
the  minstrel,  was  summoned  by  the  Reformation,  to 
act  a  new  part,  and  consequently  to  receive  a  new 
development.  Society  finds  a  new  world  rising  up 
•round  it ;  and  for  this  new  world  there  must  needs 
be  new  languages.  The  Reformation  freed  the  French 
language  from  the  swaddling  bands  in  which  it  had  hi- 
Iherto  been  confined,  and  reared  it  tp  a  speedy  and  vigo- 
lous  maturity.  Since  then,  that  language  has  had  full 
possession  oif  all  the  exalted  privilege  that  belons 
to  a  dialect  conversant  with  the  operations  of  mind  and 
the  great  concerns  of  heaven — privile||es  which,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Rome,  it  had  never  enjoyed.  True  it 
is  that  the  peopk  form  their  own  lanffoage  ;  thev,  and 
they  alone,  invent  those  happy  words — those  figura- 
tive and  energetic  phraeee,  which  give  colourioff  and 
animation  to  human  speech*  But  there  are  latent 
powers  in  language  which  they  know  not  how  to' elicit, 
and  which  men  of  cultivated  intellect  can  alone  call 
into  action.  When  the  time  arrived  for  Calvin  to  en- 
nge  in  discussion  and  controversy,  he  was  forced  by 
the  exigency  of  the  case  to  enrich  his  native  tongue 
with  modes  of  expression  hitherto  unknown  to  it — in- 
dicating the  dependence,  the  connexion,  the  minute 
diversity  of  idess,  the  transition  from  one  to  another, 
•nd  the  various  steps  in  the  process  of  logical  deductions. 

The  elemento  of  all  this  were  already  working  in 
the  brain  of  the  young  student  of  the  college  of  La 
Marcke.  This  child,  who  was  to  exert  so  powerful  a 
mastery  over  the  human  heart,  was  destined  to  exhi- 
bit eoual  power  in  bending  and  moulding  to  his  will 
the  idiom  which  was  to  serve  as  his  instrument.  The 
French  of  Calvin  eventually  became  the  language  of 
JE^testant  France,  and  when  we  speak  of  Protestant 
France,  we  speak  of  the  moet  cultivated  portion  of 
the  French  nation ;  since  out  of  that  portion  arose 
those,  fsmilies  of  scholars  and  dignified  magistrates, 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  rdSuiement  of  the  na- 
tional character— out  of  that  portion  arose  also  the  so- 
ciety of  Port  Royal,*  one  of  the  great  ageoto  by  which 
the  prose  and  even  the  poetry  of  France  have  been 
modelled— a  society  whieh  aimed  at  introducing  into 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Gallican  Church  both  the  doc- 
trina  and  the  language  of  the  Reformation,  and  failing 
in  one  of  these  objecte,  succeeded  in  the  other ;  for 
who  can  deny  that  Roman  Catholic  France  had  to 
jearn  from  her  antegoaists  among  the  Jansenists  and 
Reformers,  how  to  handle  those  weapons  of  style, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  maintain  her  ground  against  them  If 

*  M.  A.  Arusnld,  the  grand&ther  of  Mother  Angelica  and 
•f  ail  the  Araaaldi  of  Port  BovaL  was  a  Protestant— eee 
*•  Port  Boysl,  per  M.  Sainte-BettTe.'* 

)  Ktndei  Liter,  tar  Calvin,  par  M.  A.  ■avers.  OealTS.  1fi», 

•^*  tw^^Jf^^iS  *"■*  ****"  foUowed  by  siflular  inquiiiss 
sagsrdiDg  Fsrel,  Yiret,  and  Beza. 


In  the  mean  time,  while  the  futon  Refaras  ef  m 
ligion  and  of  language,  was  ripening  in  the  cohgi  of 
I^  Msrche,  all  was  in  commotion  aroood  thit  ^eoog 
and  thoughtful  scholar,  without  his  being  at  all  iSectad 
by  the  mighty  movemente  which  a^Uted  aodety. 
The  flames  that  consumed  the  hermit  and  Pavsnas, 
shed  dismay  over  Paris.  But  the  peiaecalon  were  not 
satisfied  ;  a  system  of  terror  was  set  on  foot  thra^gli- 
out  the  whole  of  France. '  The  frieoda  of  the  Rds- 
mation  no  longer  dared  to  correepond  with  each  otbo; 
lest  their  letters  should  be  intereeptod,  and  so  beiiaf 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunals,  not  onl  j  those  «k 
had  written  them,  but  those  also  to  whom  they  wn 
addressed.^  One  man,  however,  waa  bold  eoo^  s» 
undertoke  the  office  of  conveying  intaUigeoce  of  wist 
waa  passing  in  Paris  and  in  France,  to  the  refegw 
at  Basle — by  means  of  an  unsigned  letter  eewed  up  a 
his  doublet.  He  escaped  the  scattered  partiee  of  m- 
quebusiers— the  marchauMe  of  the  different  ikidett, 
the  strict  examinations  of  the  provoeta  and  their  2»i- 
tenants— and  arrived  at  Basle  with  the  doaUet  oa  his 
back  and  iU  hidden  deposit  untouched.  The  tida^  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  struck  terror  into  the  mmh 
of  Toussaint  and  his  friends.  **  It  is  iMteooa  to  ha 
of  the  cruelties  they  are  committing  yonder  ?*'f-«t- 
claims  Toussaint.  A  little  before  this,  two  FVsn* 
can  friars  had  arrived  at  Basle  cloeely  pormied  br  Ai 
oflicers  of  justice.  One  of  these  friars,  named  Ma 
Provost,  had  preached  at  Meaux,  and  had  afkerwari 
been  thrown  into  prison  in  Paris.t  The  accouass 
they  brought  from  the  capital,  as  welt  aa  from  Lyons* 
through  which  city  they  had  passed  on  their  way, 
excitMl  the  deepest  compassion  in  the  minds  of  tbs 
refttgeee :  "  May  our  Lord  vtstt  them  wicii  his 
grace!**  said  Toussaint,  writing  to  Farel;  "beJieve 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  at  times  I  an  in  gnat  snxiefy' 
and  tribulation.** 

These  excellent  men  did  not  loee  heart,  however. 
In  vain  were  all  the  parliamente  on  the  watch ;  in  vam 
did  the  spies  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  monks  creep 
into  churches  and  colleges,  and  even  into  private  fami- 
liea,  to  cateh  up  any  word  of  Evangelic  doctrine  that 
might  be  dropped  there ;  in  vain  did  the  kiiig*s  gen 
d^amus  patrol  the  highways  to  intercept  everythiog 
that  seemed  to  besr  the  impress  of  the  Reformatio!i ; 
these  Frenchmen,  thus  hunted  and  trodden  on  by  Rooie 
and  her  myrmidons,  had  faith  In  better  days  to  cooie : 
and  even  now,  the  termination  of  what  they  caOed  die 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  greeted  by  them  afar.  **  At 
length,**  said  they,  **  the  seventieth  year  vrill  arrive — 
the  year  of  deliverance,  and  liberty  of  spirit  and  of  con- 
science will  be  ours.*'^  But  the  seventy  years  were 
te  be  extended  to  neariy  three  centuiiea,  and  onbeard- 
of  calamitiea  were  to  be  endured  before  theae  hopes 
ahould  be  realised.  It  was  not  in  man,  however,  tlist 
the  refugees  put  their  trust.  **  They  who  have  begun 
the  dance,'*  said  Toussaint,  **  will  not  stop  short  in  the 
middle  of  it.**  But  they  belie^ved  that  the  Lord  **  knew 
those  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  would  accomplish 
the  deliverance  of  His  people,  by  the  hand  of  Hif 
power.  "II 

The  Cberalier  d*E8ch,  had  actoally  tasted  the  mercy 
of  deliverance.  Being  diamiseed  from  the  priaon  of 
Pont-4-Monsson,  he  had  hastened  to  Strmsburg ;  but 
his  sUy  there  was  short.  For  "  the  honour  of  God,'* 
wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel,  <*  immediately  prevail  on 

•  "  Not  a  penon  dares  to  write  to  iBe."-^(Tonssaiiit  to  Faisl, 
4th  Sept.  1636.    MS.  of  Neufohatel.) 

t  Toasiaint  to  Farel,  4th  Sept.  IfiSft. 

i  Ibid,  91st  July,  isas. 

\  Sane  renit  annoa  nentnagetimas,  et  tempos  appetH  vt  tan* 
dem  Tindicemar  in  libertatem  ipizitaa  et  consciente.    <n»d.) 

II  Bed  noTit  Dominos  quos  eugeriL  (Toossatet  to  faieL 
31  July,  1M6.)  ^ 


TOUSSAINT  IN  PBISON— •«  NOT  ACCEPTING  DELIVERANCE.* 
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ov  wortlij  master,*  tlie  Chevalier,  to  retnin  aa  quick- 
ly «fl  possible,  for  our  other  brethem  have  need  of 
such  a  leader."  In  fact  the  F^nch  refugees  had  now 
Iresh  cause  of  alarm.  They  were  apprehensive  ihst 
the^  diapnte  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had 
afflicted  them  so  greviously  in  Germany,  would  find 
its  way  across  the  Inline,  and  prove  the  source  of  new 
troubles  in  France.  Francis  Lambert,  the  monk  of 
Avignon,  after  visiting  Zurich  and  Wittemberg,  had 
arrived  at  Metz,  where  he  was  regarded  with  a  mea- 
aare  of  distrust,  for  it  was  feared  that  he  might  intro- 
dace  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  and  by  fruitless,  and, 
as  Toastaiat  calls  them,  "  monstrous  '*  contfDversies, 
impede  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. t  Each, 
therefore,  returned  to  Lorraine,  to  be  again  exposed  to 
great  dangers,  **  in  common  with  all  m  that  region, 
who  were  aeeking  the  glory  of  Christ/'t 

But  Toussaint  was  not  the  man  who  would  invite 
others  to  join  the  battle,  while  he  himself  kept  aloof 
from  it.  Deprived  of  the  comfort  of  daily  intercourse 
with  QBcolampadiua,  reduced  to  the  society  of  an  ill- 
nurtured  priest,  he  had  sought  more  communion  with 
Christ,  and  had  gained  an  accession  of  courage.  If 
he  could  not  return  to  Metz,  might  ^e  not  at  least  go 
to  Paris  1  True,  Uie  smoke  that  ascended  from  the 
piles  on  which  Pavanne  and  the  hermit  of  Livry  had 
been  sacrificed  was  scarcefy  yet  cleared  away,  and  its 
dark  ahadow  might  seem  to  repel  from  the  capital  all 
•  who86  faith  bore  any  resemblance  to  their*s.  But  if,  as 
he  had  heard,  the  terror  that  prevailed  in  the  colleges  of 
Paria  and  amid  her  streets  was  such,  that  none  dared 
even  to  name  the  Gospel,  or  the  Reformation — was 
not  this  a  reason  why  he  should  repair  thither  T  Tous- 
saint quitted  Basle,  and  took  up  his  abode  within  tboae 
perilous  walls,  heretofore  the  seat  of  revelry  and  licen- 
tioua  pleaaure,  now  the  stronghold  of  fanaticism.  His 
desire  was  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Christian  literature, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
brethren  who  were  in  the  collegea,  particularly  with 
thoae  who  were  in  the  college  of  Cairdinal  Lemoine, 
where  Lefevre  and  Farel  h«l  taught.^  But  he  was 
not  long  left  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  design.  Tho 
tvranny  of  the  parliamentary  commissaries  and  the 
ooctors  of  the  Sorbonne  now  reigned  supreme  over  the 
capital,  and  whosoever  was  obnoxious  to  these,  was 
sure  to  be  accused  of  heresy.  11  A  duke  and  an  abbot, 
whose  names  are  not  upon  record,  denounced  Tous- 
saint as  a  heretic ;  and,  one  day,  the  king's  sergeants 
arreatod  the  young  Lorrainer,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and  treated  as 
a  crimina,  Toussaint  felt  his  helpleasoess  more  as  a 
sinner  than  a  captive.  '*  O  Lord !"  cried  he,  **  with- 
draw not  thy  Spirit  from  me,  for  without  that  Ho|y 
Spirit  I  am  altogether  carnal  and  a  sink  of  iniquity." 
While  his  body  was  held  in  chains,  his  heart  turned  for 
solaco  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  were  still  at 
large  to  straggle  for  the  Gospel.  There  was  CEco- 
lampadius,  his  father,  *(  whose  work,"  says  he,  **  we 
are  in  the  Lord."T  There  was  Lefevre,  whom  ^obvi- 
ously on  account  of  his  age,)  he  deemed  *'  unmeet  to 
bear  tbo  burthen  of  the  Gospel  ;*'**  there  was  Roussel, 
**  by  whom  .he  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  do  great 

*  8i  DOS  msgittrttm  in  tsrris  habere  deceat,"  he  adds.  (Tos> 
iianui  Farello,  MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 

t  Vereor  ne  aUquid  monstri  slat.    (Ibid,  97  Sept  15a&) 

t  Audio  etiam  eqoitem  pericUtari,  limul  et  omnei  qm  .  .  . 
fovent.    (Ibid,  37  Dec.  IfiQd.) 

(t  Fratrea  qui  in  coUegio  Caxtlinalis  Monachi  sunt  te  salu- 
tani    (Teaaaaua  Farello,  MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 

n  Regnsnte  hie  tyrannidecommiuarionun  et  theologontm. 

IT  Patrem  nostrum  ci^ns  not  opus  snmos  in  Domino.  (Ibid.) 
Thii  letter  Is  without  a  dale,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten ihorUjr  after  the  liberation  of  Touuaint,  and  it  ahowi  the 
thouffhta  which  occupied  him  at  that  period. 

**  raber  est  impHr  oneri  erangelico  ferondo.    (Ibid.) 


things;*'*  and  Yanffria,  who  had  manifested  all  the 
zeal  **  of  the  most  a^tionate  brother,*'  in  hts  efforts  to 
rescue  him  from  the  power  of  his  enemies,  t  There  wan 
Farel  also,  to  whom  ho  wrote,  **  I  entreat  your  prayera 
on. my  behalf,  that  I  may  not  be  faint  in  this  conflict. '*t 
How  effectual  moat  he  have  found  the  repetition  of 
those  beloved  names  in  awakenih^  thougbta  which 
mitigated  the  bitterness  of  his  captivity — ^for  he  showed 
no  signs  of  fainting.  Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  be 
impending  over  his  bead,  in  a  city  where  the  blood  of 
multitudes  of  his  brethren  waa  afteifrard  to  be  poured 
out  like  water  ;^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  of  the 
most  lavish  kind  were  made  by  the  friends  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  of  his  uncle  the  Dean  of  Mats,  aa  well  aa  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  induce  him  to  recant  11 
But  his  reply  to  such  offen  was — "  I  despise  them  all. 
I  know  thisit  God  ia  now  putting  me  to  the  trial.  I 
would  rather  endure  hunger — I  would  rather  be  a  very 
abject  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ttian  dwell  with  ^reat 
riches  in  the  pslacea  of  the  ungodly. '*T  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  clear  and  open  confeaaion  of  his  faith ;  *'  I 
glory,"  he  said,  **in  beingcalled  a  heretic  by  those  whose 
lives  snd  doctrine  I  see  to  be  directly  opposite  to  those 
of  Christ."**  And  the  young  man  aubaeribed  himself, 
'*  Peter  Toussaint,  unworthy  of  his  name  of  CAruhaa." 

Thna,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  new  attacks 
were  levelled  against  the  Reformation.  ,  Berquin, 
Toussaint,  and  many  others  were  in  bonds ;  Schuch« 
Pavanne,  and  the  hermit  of  Livry,  had  been  put  te 
death ;  Farel,  Lefevre,  Rouaael,  and  many  other  de- 
fendera  of  sound  doctrine,  were  in  exile ;  and  the 
tonguea  of  the  most  ebquent  were  chained.  The 
light  of  the  Gospel  waxed  dim;  the  storm  roared 
around,  bending,  and  shakins  aa  if  it  would  uproot  that 
tree  which  the  hand  of  God  had  so  recently  planted 
on  the  French  aoil. 

To  thoae  humbler  victims  who  had  already  faUen, 
others  of  more  note  were  now  to  succeed.  The  ene^ 
mjf  failing  in  their  efforta  when  directed  against  peraona 
or  distinction,  had  submitted  to  work  from  beneath, 
upward ;  hoping  gradually  to  bring  to  bear  on  th^ 
more  eminent  in  station  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
and  death.  It  was  a  sort  of  countermareh  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Scareely  had 
the  wind  acattered  the  ashes  with  which  persecution 
strewed  the  Place  de  Grdve  and  the  cloae  of  Notio 
Dame,  when  farther  blows  were  atrock.  The  excel- 
lent Measire  Anthony  Da  Blet,  the  "  negociateur '* 
of  Lyona,  aunk  under  the  persecutions  of  the  enemies 
of  the  truth;  as  did  also  another  disciple,  Francis 
Moulin.  No  detailed  account  of  their  deaths  haa  come 
down  to  ua.tt  Not  stopping  there,  the  persecutors 
proceeded  to  Uke  a  higher  aim.  One  there  waa  whose 
eminent  rank  placed  her  beyond  their  reach*— but  who 
might  yet  be  stricken  in  the  persons  of  those  desr  to 
her.  This  waa  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on.  Michel 
d'Araode,  her  chaplain — for  the  aake  of  whom  Maigarei 
had  dismissed  her  other  preachers,  and  who  waa  ac- 
customed in  her  presence  to  publish  a  pure  Gospd-— 
waa  aingled  out  for  attack  and  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment and  death.}t    About  the  aame  time  An- 


*  Per  Rnfnn  msgna  operatdtnr  Dominna.    (Ibid.) 

f  Fideliaaimi  fratris  olBcio  fiinctnm.    (Toaaanni  FareUo^ 
MS.ofNeufch&teL) 

1  Commendo  me  veatris  precibus,  ne  succumbam  in  has 
mflitia.    (Ibid.) 

^MepericlHarideyita.    (Ibid.) 

{[O^rebantur  hie  mihi  conditiones  am^asims.    (Ibid.) 

Domini.         " ' 


f  Malo  esurire  et  ab{ectua  eiae  In  domo  I 


(Ibid.) 


**  Hao,  hec  gloria  mea  quod  habeor  heretieua  ab  hit  quo* 
mm  vitam  <^  loctrinam  video  pugnare  cum  Christo.    (Ibid.) 

ft  Periit  FrSnciscua  Moiinut  ac  Dubletui.  (Eraam.  Epp.  p. 
1 109.)  Erasmus,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  In  July, 
1A36,  names  all  those  who,  during  the  captivity  of  that  piino^ 
fell  Tictima  to  the  Romish  fanatics.  ,r\rs\o 

\\  Periclatus  est  Michael  Arax  Uus.    (Ibid.)   ^^  >^^ 


Mi 


FROJfiCT  OF  M^BGABET  FOR  THE  DEUTSaANCE  OF  FRANCIS 


^hoay  PftpilloQ,  for  wIimii  the  prineui  bad  obtviMd 
th«  office  of  Chiof  Mutor  of  Reqactte  to  tho  Danphin, 
diod  widdenly,  tod  a  report  ffeneriUy  prevaleot  even 
emoog  the  eoeouee,  aeeribednM  deeth  to  ooitoti.* 

The  pertecotion  wet  epnediog  through  the  kioj^ 
dom,  end  drewing  nearer  to  the  peraon  of  Margaret. 
The  ieoiated  chanpiona  of  tmth  were,  one  after  ano- 
ther, atreCcbed  upon  the  field.  A  few  more  auch  vic- 
toriea,  and  the  eoil  of  Franco  would  be  purged  from 
Jienty.  Underhand  concrivancea  and  aecret  practtaea 
took  the  place  of  clamour  and  die  auke.  The  war 
wee  condooted  in  open  day  ;  but  it  waa  decided  that 
it  ahoold  alio  be  carried  on  darkly  and  in  aecrecy.  If, 
in  dealing  with  the  common  people,  fanatieiam  employe 
theiribunal  and  the  acaflblo,  it  baa  in  reserve  poison 
and  the  dagger  for  thoae  of  more  note.  The  doctors 
of  a  celebrated  school  are  byt  too  well  known  for  hav- 
iDff  patronised  the  use  of  such  means ;  and  kings  them- 
eenree  bave  fallen  victims  to  the  steel  of  the  assaasins. 
But  if  France  haa  had  in  every  age  ita  Stidest  it  has 
also  bad  ita  Vineenta  de  Paul  and  iu  Fenelona. 
Stiokee  falling  in  darkneaa  and  ailence  were  well  fitted 
to  spvead  terror  on  all  aidea ;  and  to  thia  perfidiou* 
policy  and  these  fanatieai  peraecutiona,  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  were  now  added  the  fiital  reverses 
ezperienced  beyond  the  frontier.  A  dark  cloud  was 
apiead  over  the  whole  nation.  Not  a  family,  especi- 
ally among  the  higher  classes,  hot  was  either  mourn- 
bg  for  a  father,  a  nuaband,  or  a  aon,  who  had  fallen  on 
the  plaina  of  Iuly,t  or  trembling  for  the  liberty  or 
life  of  one  of  ita  members.  The  eignal  misfortunes 
which  had  burst  upon  the  nation  diffused  everywhere 
a  leaven  of  hatred  against  the  heretics.  The  people, 
the  parliament,  the  Church,  and  even  the  throne,  were 
joined  hand  in  hand. 

Was  there  not  enough  to  bow  the  heart  of  Marga- 
ret in  the  defeat  at  Pavia,  the  death  of  her  huaband, 
and  the  captivity  of  her  brother?  Waa  ahe  doomed 
to  witnesa  the  final  extinction  of  that  soft  light  of  the 
Gospel  in  which  her  heart  bad  found  sach  joy  1  News 
arrived  from  Spain  which  added  to  the  general  distress. 
Mortification  and  sickness  bad  reduced  the  haughty 
Francia  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  If  the  king  should 
continue  a  captive,  or  die,  and  the  regency  of  his  mo- 
ther be  protracted  for  some  y^rs,  there  waa  apparently 
an  end  of  all  |irospect  of  a  Reformation.  "  But  when 
all  seems  lost,"  observed,  at  a  later  period,  the  young 
acholar  of  Noyon,  *'  God  interposes  to  deliver  and 
ffoard  Hie  church  in  Hiaown  wondroua  way.**t  Tne 
Cboreh  of  France,  which  waa  aa  if  travailing  in  birth, 
wae  to  have  a  brief  interval  of  eaae  before  ita  pains 
retained  upon  it ;  and  God  made  use  of  a  weak  wo- 
man—one who  never  openlv  declared  for  the  Goapel 
—in  order  to  give  to  the  Church  thia  Mason  of  rest. 
Margaret  herself,  st  this  time,  thought  more  of  saving 
the  king  and  the  kingdom,  than  of  delivering  thecom- 
peratively  unknown  Chriatiana,  vdbo  were  yet  reating 
many  hopes  upon  her  interference.^  But  under  the 
danling  suriace  of  human  affairs,  God  often  bides  the 
mysterious  waya  in  which  He  rales  His  people.  A 
generona  project  waa  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Du- 
cheen  of  Alen9on  *,  it  waa,  to  cross  the  sea,  or  traverse 
tho  ^.-eneee,  and  rescue  Francia  I.  from  the  power  of 
Chariea  V.  Such  was  the  object  to  which  her  thoughts 
was  henceforth  directed. 

Margaret  announced  her  intention,  and  France  hailed 

*"Pariit7apiUo  non  line  grav!  lospicione  venenj,"  says 

t  Oaiuitrd  Histoire  de  Fnaeois  ler,  toss.  9,  p  366. 

t  Nsic  habet  D«u  modam,  quo  eloctoi  tuog  rairabiliter 
eastodiat,  abi  omnia  peidita  ridentar.  (Calvinns  in  fie.  ad 
Eom.  xl,  a.) 

i-r: Beneflcio iUiutriaaiias Dooos AlanoonSa.  (TouMaint 


it  with  gfatelbl  aedaaaAioii.    Her  genai,  W  ■« 
repuutioo,  and  the  attaohraent  exiating  bslwcttV 
self  and  her  brother,  helped  much  to  coontsiUHn, 
in  the  eyea  of  Louisa  and  of  Duprat,  her  paitiaU;  fat 
the  new  doctrinea.     All  eyca  were  turned  apoo  bR,u 
the  onlv  peraon  capable  of  extricating  the  mtioQ  ba 
its  perilous  position.     Let  Margaret  in  penon,  nole « 
appeal  to  the  powerful  emperor  and  his  mioisten,  ni 
employ  the  admirable  genioe  with  which  she  was  pfied, 
in  the  effort  to  give  li^rty  to  ber  brothsr  sad  hexbif. 
Yet  very  vanoua  foelioga  ezieted  among  the  sobil]^ 
and  the  people  in  the  proepect  of  the  Dncbest  trutfag 
beiaelf  in  the  centre  of  the  enemtee*  councils,  aoduioi; 
the  stem  soldiery  of  the  Catholic  king.    All  doit- 
ed, but  without  aharing  in  her  confidence  and  devotd- 
nese :  her  friends  had  feara  for  her,  which,  in  the » 
ault  were  but  too  near  being  realiaed :  but  Uieenof^ 
lical  party  were  full  of  hope.     The  king'e  capbritj  bd 
been  to  them  the  occaeion  of  hitherto  unproeedeBted 
aeveritiea— his  restoration  to   liberty  they  a^eeted 
would  pot  a  period  to  tboae  rigoora.     Let  tbc  kiof 
once  find  himaelf  beyond  the  Spaniah  frontier,  taiths 
gatea  of  thoae  prison  hooaea  and  caatles,  wfaeiea  \he 
servanta  of  God'a  word  wero  immured,  would  wm^ 
ly  be  set  open.    Margaret  waa  more  and  more  eoi- 
firmed  in  a  project  to  ^hich  ahe  felt  herself  drawn  k 
80  many  and  various  motivea. 
My  heart  is  fixed ;  and  not  the  heavena  above 
From  its  firm  purpoae.can  my  apirit  vaov ; 
Nor  hell,  with  all  its  powera,  my  course  withstand. 
For  Jesus  holds  its  keya  within  his  hand.* 

Her  woman's  heart  waa  atrengtbened  with  (hit  fiii& 
which  overcomes  the  world,  and  her  resolouon  wu  ir- 
revocably settled.  Preparationa  wae  aecordioglr  oidi 
for  her  journey. 

The  archbishop  of  Embnin,  afterward  CMdiial  of 
Toumon,  and  the  preaidcnt  of  Selvea,  had  alretdTW- 
paired  to  Madrid  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  kaf. 
They  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Margaret,  m 
waa  also  the  Bishop  of  Tarbca,  afterward  Cardioilrf 
Grammont ;  full  powers  being  given  to  the  Priocoi. 
At  the  same  time  Montmorency,  afterward  so  hwtile 
to  the  Reformation,  was  despatched  in  haste  to  Sp«a 
to  solicit  a  safe-conduct  for  the  kinff's  sister,  t  The 
Emperor  at  first  hesitated,  alleging  that  it  wss  for  hit 
miniaters  to  arrange  terms.  *•  One  hour's  «*>"'^°^ 
between  your  majesty,  the  king  roy  master,  and  Mi- 
dame  d'Alen^on,''  remaked  Selves,  would  forwiw 
mattera  more  than  a  month's  diacuaaion  betweeo  t» 
diplomatisU.*'t  Mamret,  impatient  to  atuin  bar  ob- 
ject, aet  out  unprovided  with  a  eafe-eoodoct,  iceoa- 
panied  by  a  aplendid  retinue.^  She  took  leave  of  ue 
court  and  paraed  through  Lyona,  taking  the  directs 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  on  her  road  she  wm  m^ 
by  Montmorency,  who  waa  the  bearer  of  letteri  nom 
Chariea,  guaranteeing  her  liberty  for  a  period  of  urns 
months.  She  reached  Aigues-Mortes,!!  and  at  tbtf 
port  the  sister  of  Francia  the  First  embarked  oo  boirt 
a  vessel  prepared  for  her.  Led  by  P/ovideoce  «n» 
Spain  ratner  for  the  deliverance  of  nameleas  and  op- 
pressed Christiana,  than  for  the  liberation  of  the  pj* 
erful  monarch  of  France,  Margaret  committed  beriw 
to  that  aea  whoae  waves  hsd  home  her  brother  wbea 
taken  prisoner  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia. 

*  Maigneritet  de  la  Marguerite  dei  princessci.  ton.  l  p- 1^* 

t  Menoiret  de  Du  Bellay, j>.  134. 

t  Hiftoire  de  France,  par  Oamier,  torn.  zxiv.  y^ 

§  Poor  taiter  an  vif  la  ▼olante  de  l*etlea  empewsf.  •  •  *j; 
dame  Mar^erite,  duchesie  d'Alencon,  two*"**"*^!?!  di 
compaignee  de  plusieun  ambaswdeun .  .  .  (I^  1^""^ 
FrancoAe  de  Yaloii,  par  E.  Dolet.  1540.)  ^  ^^^ 

il  Jam  In  itinere  erat  Margarita,  Fraaofsei  tarnr. . J'jr 
Marianii  solyena,  Barcinonem  primum.detndeCiwir  *"» 
turn  appolerat.    (Bekarius^Benua  aaJlicanuaCoaBOV-r 
Mft.) 
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BOOK  xra. 


THE  PROTEST  AND  THE  CONFERENCE,  1526—1529. 


I.  We  hare  witnessed  the  commencement,  the 
struggles,  the  reverses,  and  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
ibrmation ;  but  the  conflicts  that  we  have  hitherto 
•described  have  been  but  partial ;  we  are  entering 
•upon  a  new  period — ^that  of  general  battles.  Spire 
4(1529)  and  Augsburg^  (1530)  are  two  names  that 
shine  forth  with  more  immortal  glory  than  Marathon, 
Pa  via,  or  Marengo.  Forces  that  up  to  the  present 
time  were  separate,  are  now  uniting  into  one  ener- 
getic band ;  and  the  power  of  (^  is  working  in 
4hese  brilliant  actions,  which  open  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  nations,  and  communicate  an  irresistible 
•impulse  to  mankind.  The  passage  fVom  the  middle 
ages  to  modern  times  has  arrived. 

A  great  protest  is  about  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
-although  there  have  been  protestants  in  the  Church 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  since  liberty 
and  truth  could  not  be  maintained  here  below,  save 
by  protesting  continually  against  despotism  and  error, 
Protestantism  is  about  to  take  a  new  step.  It  is 
about  to  become  a  body,  and  thus  attack  with  greater 
energy  that  "  taystery  of  iniquity  **  which  for  ages 
has  taken  a  bodily  shape  at  Rome,  in  the  very  temple 
of  God.* 

But  although  we  have  to  treat  of  protests,  it  must 
■not  however  be  imagined  that  the  Reformation  is  a 
negative  work.  In  every  sphere  in  which  anything 
^eat  is  evolved,  whether  in  nature  or  society,  there 
js  a  principle  of  life  at  work— a  seed  that  (^od  fer- 
•tilizes.  Tne  Reformation,  when  it  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  did  nol^  it  is  true,  perform  a  new 
work,  for  a  reformation  is  not  a  formation ;  but  it 
turned  its  face  toward  the  beginnings  of  Christianity, 
.thither  were  its  steps  direcM ;  it  seized  upon  them 
with  adoration,  and  embraced  them  with  affection. 
Yet  it  was  not  satisfied  with  this  return  to  primitive 
ttimes.  Laden  with  its  precious  burden,  it  again 
•crossed  the  interval  of  ages,  and  brought  back  to 
fallen  and  lifeless  Christendom  the  samd  fire  that 
was  destined  to  restore  it  to  light  and  life.  In  this 
t^'ofold  movement  consisted  its  action  and  its 
strength.  Afterwards,  no  doubt,  it  rejected  super- 
annuated forms,  and  combated  error ;  but  this  was,  so 
^o  speak,  only  the  least  of  its  works,  and  its  third 
movement.  Even  the  protest  of  which  we  have  to 
.speak  had  for  its  end  and  aim  the  re-establishment 
*of  truth  and  of  life,  and  was  essentially  a  positive  act 

This  powerful  and  rapid  twofold  action  of  reform, 
•by  which  the  apostolic  times  were  re-established  at 
the  opening  of  modem  history,  proceeded  not  from 
man.  A  reformation  is  not  arbitrarily  made,  as  char- 
.ters  and  revolutions  are  in  some  countries.  A  real 
reformation,  prepared  4uring  many  ages,  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  (iod.  Before  the  appointed  hour,  the 
greatest  geniuses  and  even  the  most  faithful  of  God's 
.servants  cannot  nroduce  it ;  but  when  the  reforming 
time  is  come,  wnen  it  is  God's  pleasure  to  intervene 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  the  oivine  life  must  clear 
a  passage,  and  it  is  able  to  create  of  itself  the  humble 
instruments  by  which  this  Life  is  communicated  te 
the  human  race.  Then,  if  men  are  silent,  the  very 
stones  will  cry  oiit.t 

It  is  to  the  protest  of  Spire  (1529)  that  we  are  now 


tempts  at  concord  that  we  shall  have  also  to  describe. 
Nevertheless  the  formal  establishmeht  of  Protestan- 
tism remains  the  great  fact  that  prevails  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Reformation  from  1526  to  1529. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  brought  into  German 
ny  the  threatening  message  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
The  emperor  was  M»out  to  repair  fVom  Spain  to  Romer 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Pope,  and  from 
thence  to  pass  into  Germany  to  constrain  the  here- 
tics. The  last  summons  was  to  be  addressed  to  then 
by  the  Diet  of  Spire,  1526.*  The  decisive  hour  for 
the  Reformation  was  about  to  strike. 

On  the  25th  June,  1526,  the  diet  opened.  In  the 
instructions,  dated  at  Seville,  2dd  March,  theEmpe*' 
ror  ordered  that  the  Church  customs  shotdd  be  main- 
tained entire,  and  called  upon  the  diet  to  punish 
those  who  refused  to  carry  out  the  edict  of  Worms.t 
Ferdinand  himself  was  at  Spire,  and  his  presence 
rendered  these  orders  more  formidable.  Never  had 
the  hostility  which  the  Romish  partisans  entertained 
against  the  evangelical  princes,  appeared  in  so  strik- 
ing a  manner.  "The  Pharisees,"  said  Spalatin, 
*<  pursue  Jesus  Christ  with  violent  hatred."} 

Never  also  had  the  evangelical  princes  showed  so 
much  hope.  Instead  <^ presenting  themselves  fright- 
ened and  trembling,  like  guilty  men,  they  were  seen 
advancinji^,  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  the  Word^ 
with  uplifted  heads  and  cheerful  looks.  Their  first 
step  was  to  ask  for  a  place  of  worship.  The  Bishop 
of  Spire,  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  having  indig- 
nantly refbsed  this  strange  reque8t,§  the  princes  com- 
plained of  it  as  of  an  mjustice,  and  ordered  their 
ministers  to  preach  daily  in  the  halls  of  their  palaces. 
An  immense  crowd  from  the  city  and  the  countiv» 
which  amounted  to  many  thousands,  immediate^ 
filled  them.  II  In  vain  on  the  feast  days  did  Ferdh> 
nand,  the  ultra-montane  princes,  and  the  bishops  a»« 
sist  in  the  pomps  of  the  Roman  worship  in  the  beau* 
tiful  cathedral  of  Spire ;  the  unadorned  Word  of  Cksd* 
preached  in  the  notestant  vestibules,  easgrossed  the 
hearers,  and  the  Mass  was  celebrated  in  an  emp^ 
church.^ 

It  was  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  knigbte  and 
the  grooms,  **  mere  idiots,"  who,  unable  to  control 
their  zeal,  everywhere  extolled  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.**  All  the  followers  of  the  evangelioal  princes 
wore  these  letters  braided  on  their  right  sleeves » 
v.  D.  M.  I.  M„  that  is  to  say,  "The  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  forever,  "ff  The  same  inscription 
might  be  read  on  the  escutoheons  of  the  princes^ 
suspended  over  their  hotels.  The  Word  of  God— 
sQcn  from  this  moment  was  the  palladium  of  the 
Reform. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Protestants  knew  that  the 
mere  worship  was  not  sufficient :  the  Landgrave  hail 

*  8«e  book  x.,  chap.  xiv.  The  DifSt  of  Spire,  held  in  106^ 
moit  not  be  oonfoimded  with  that  of  1039,  at  whioh  the  protest 
took  pleoft, 

t  BMiden,  Hist.  Rof.  book  tL 

I  ChiiBtttm  phaiiseli  vehementar  fuiSM  Inviram.    (Beok*  ! 
end,  iL  p.  4S.)  < 

^rorttterliitenlixit    (Cochkrai,  p.  188.) 

H  Ingeni  coneunui  plebit  et  roitiooram.  (Coehknif.t 
Moltit  milliboa  hominam  aocarreatiboi.— (Seckend.  ii.  p.  48.| 

T  Populora  t  Mcrii  avertebtat    (Cochlonu,  p.  ia&) 


about  to  turn  our  eyes;  out  the  way  to  this  protest ,    „  „,  ,^^  ^      ^     -.   ,  _.,  ,- .        .  ,  __ 

^  prep«ed  by  yj^  if  pe«=e.  aJfoUowedV  .t-  pe{'^^Si:2r(c'i,jtS:^',l£ro'Sl^ 
3Theie.ii  f  Luke  six.  40.        |    ft  Verbura  Domini  Manet  in .£tamnm.  (n^)^^*^^ 
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therefore  called  upon  the  Elector  to  abolish  certain 
••court  customs**  which  dishonored  the  Gospel. 
These  two  princes  had  consequently  drawn  up  an 
order  of  liviag  which  forbade  drunkenness,  debauch- 
ery, and  other  vicious  customs  prevalent  during  a 
diet.* 

Perhaps  the  Protestant  princes  sometimes  put  for- 
ward their  dissent  beyond  what  prudence  would 
have  required.  Not  only  thev  did  not  go  to  Mass, 
and  did  not  observe  the  prescribed  fasts,  but  still  fur- 
ther, on  the  meagre  days,  their  attendants  were  seen 
Jiublidy  bearing  dishes  of  meat  and  game,  destined 
or  their  masters'  tables,  and  crossing,  says  Cochlceus, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  auditory,  the  haUs  in 
which  the  worship  was  celebrating.  "  It  was,"  says 
this  writer,  "  witn  the  intent  of  attracting  the  Catho- 
lics by  the  savour  of  the  meats  and  of  the  wines."t 

The  Elector  in  effect  had  a  numerous  court :  seven 
hundred  persons  formed  his  retinue.  One  day  he 
nve  a  banquet  at  which  twenty-six  princes  with 
their  gentlemen  and  councillors  were  present  They 
continued  playing  until  a  very  late  hour— ^ten  at 
night  Everything  in  Duke  John  announced  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  the  empire.  The  youthful 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  full  of  zeal  and  knowlc^dge,  and 
in  the  strength  of  a  first  christian  love,  made  a  still 
deeper  impression  on  those  who  approached  him. 
He  would  frequently  dispute  with  ihe  bishops,  and 
thanks  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
he  easily  stopped  their  mouths.} 

This  firmness  in  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 
produced  fruits  that  surpassed  their  expectation.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  be  deceived:  the  spirit 
that  was  manifested  in  these  men  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible.  Everywhere  the  sceptre  was  falling  from 
the  hands  of  Rome.  **  The  leaven  of  Luther?*  said 
a  zealous  Papist,  *'  seU  all  the  people  of  Germany  in 
a  ferment,  and  foreign  nations  themselves  are  agita- 
tated  by  formidable  movements. '*§ 

It  was  immediately  seen  how  great  is  the  strtngth 
of  deep  convictions.  The  states  that  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Reform,  but  which  had  not  ven- 
tured to  give  their  adhesion  publicly,  became  em- 
boldened. The  neutral  states,  which  demanded  the 
repose  of  the  empire,  formed  the  resolution  of  oppo- 
sing the  edict  of  Worms,  the  execution  of  wnich 
ifould  have  spread  trouble  through  all  Germany,  and 
the  Papist  states  lost  their  boldness.  The  bow  of  the 
mighty  was  broken. || 

Ferdinand  did  not  think  proper,  at  no  critical  a 
moment,  to  communicate  to  the  diet  the  severe  in- 
structions he  hltd  received  from  Seville.^  He  sub- 
stituted a  proposition  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  both 
parties. 

The  laymen  immediately  reoovered  the  influence 
of  which  the  clergy  had  dispossessed  them.  The 
ecclesiastics  resisted  a  proposal  in  the  college  of 
princes  that  the  diet  should  occupy  itself  with  church 
abuses,  bat  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  Un- 
doubtedly a  non-political  assembly  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  diet,  but  it  was  already  something 

*  Advenaa  invetsratoi  illoi  «t  bspios  otot  nltendam  e«s«. 
(|9eok.  ii.  p.  46} 

tut  eomplurea  allicerentnr  a4  conim  •ettam,  in  fcrenlis 
portabantur  came*  coctse  in  diebua  J^nnii,  aperte  in  con- 
spMtu  totiui  auditoriJ.    (Cochloeat,  p.  188.) 

1  Annale*  Spatotini. 

^  OermaniiB  popall  Latherico  fennento  inetcati,  et  in  extsr- 
nit  qnoque  nationibus,  ffreyittini  erant  motai.  (CochkBui. 
p.  ife.)  It  1  Samuel  ii.  4. 

f  Some  hifltoriant  appear  to  think  that  these  iBfltniotiona 
were  commanicated  in  reality  at  the  very  opening  of  the  diet. 
Xanke  tfaowa  that  thii  waa  not  the  case ;  but  adds,  that  he 
Sees  no  reaadn  why  the  commiaaariea  afaoold  have  thought 
themselTea  authorized  to  malce  any  other  proposition.  T^e 
ttotivee  tliat  I  faeve  assigned  appear  to  ne  the  true  ones.  I 
shall  sute  below  why  the  commissaries  returned  afterwards 
to  the  imperial  instructions. 


that  religious  matters  wtie  no  loager  to  be  regiUial 
solely  by  the  priests. 

The  deputies  from  the  cities  haTing  received  eo» 
munication  of  this  resolution,  called  for  the  abotitiai 
of  every  usage  contrary  to  the  faith  in  Jeans  Christ 
In  vain  did  the  bishops  exclaim  that,  infitead  of  ah«£^ 
ishing  pretended  abuses,  they  would  do  moch  beoei 
to  bum  all  the  books  with  which  Germany  had  *>ees 
inundated  during  the  Ust  eight  years.  "You  desire," 
w^  the  reiJy, "  to  bury  all  wisdom  and  knowledge/* 
The  request  of  the  cities  was  agreed  co,t  and  tk: 
diet  was  divided  into  committees  for  the  abok^ai 
of  abuses. 

Then  was  manifested  the  profound  disgust  la^M 
by  the  priesU  of  Rome.  "  The  clergy,"  sue  as 
deputy  from  Frankfort,  **  make  a  jest  of  the  pshnc 
good,  and  look  after  their  own  interesu  vis,^ 
**The  laymen,*'  said  the  deputy  from  Duke  Gtoe^ 
**have  the  salvation  of  Christendom  much  moKU 
heart  than  the  clergy." 

The  commissions  made  their  report :  peopie  were 
astonished  at  it.  Never  had  naen  spokea  oat  so 
freely  sgainst  the  pope  and  the  bishops.  The  com- 
mission of  the  princes,  in  which  the  ecckfiiastia 
and  the  laymen  were  in  equal  numbers,  proposed  a 
fusion  of  Popery  and  Reform.  "  The  Priests  vnJi 
do  better  to  marry,"  said  they,  *'  than  to  keep  wcaa 
of  ill-fame  in  their  houses;  every  man  should  kit 
liberty  to  communicate  under  one  or  both  foiEs; 
German  and  Latin  may  be  equally  employed  ia  » 
Lord's  Supper  and  in  Baptism ;  as  for  the  other  sa- 
craments,let  them  be  preserved,but  let  them  be  admiar 
istered  gratuitously.  Finally,  let  the  Word  of  God  be 
preached  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Chord 
(this  was  the  demand  of  Rome.)  but  always  ezplaia- 
ing  Scripture  by  Scripture,**  (this  was  the  greaipris- 
ci^e  of  the  Reformation.)  Thus  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  a  national  union.  Still  a  few  more  ef- 
forts, and  the  whole  Crerman  race  would  be  wilkin« 
in  the  direction  of  the  Gospel. 

The  evangelical  Christians,  at  the  sight  of  thii 
glorious  prospect,  redoubled  their  exertions.  **  Suai 
fast  in  the  doctrine,**  said  the  Elector  of  Saxony  lo  his 
councillors.^  At  the  same  time  hawkers  in  evei; 
part  of  the  city  were  selling  Christian  pamphlets, 
short  and  easy  to  read,  written  in  Latin  and  ia  Ger- 
man, and  ornamented  with  enmvings,  in  which  the 
errors  of  Rome  were  vigorously  attacked. §  one  ti 
these  books  was  entitled,  7lu  Papacy  with  it9  Mem' 
ben  pamied  amd  deBcribed  by  Doctor  Luther.  Ia  is 
fipfured  the  pope,  the  cardinal,  and  then  all  the  reli- 
gions orders  ezceeeding  aixty,  each  with  their  cos- 
tumes and  description  in  verse.  Under  the  picture 
of  one  of  these  orders,  were  the  following  lines : 

Orsedy  prleets,  see,  roll  ia  gold 
Forgeifal  of  the  hmnhle  Jeeu  : 

under  another! 

We  fothid  you  to  hehold 
The  Bible,  lest  it  should  mislflad  you !  % 

and  under  a  third : 

We  can  fhst  and  pray  the  harder 
With  an  overllowint  lazder.f 

"  Not  one  of  these  orders,'*  said  Luther  to  the  lead- 
er, '*  thinks  either  of  faith  or  charity.  This  one  wnn 
the  tonsure,  the  other  a  hood ;  this  a  cloak,  that  a  robe. 


libroa  esse  combnreados.  8ed  rejeetam  estqais 
sio  OBinis  doctrine  et  eraditio  theologies  iateritura  eoct.— 
(Seckend.  ii  p.  40.) 

f  riTitatnra  suffiragia  mtiltnm  valaenittt    (Ibid.) 

i  Elector  Sezonia  concUliarios  suoa  exhortatas  est,  in  do»^ 
trina  evangelica  flnai.    (Seckend.  il.  p.  46.) 

§  Circomferebantur  itesa  libri  Lntherani  venales  per  tstas 
civiUtein.    (Cochkeus,  p.  1S8.) 

II  Dass  die  Schrifl  sie  nicht  Tetinhre, 
Dnrft  ihr  keinea  nioh  stndir.    (L.  OPP-  xiz.  p.  SM.) 

ffDooh  war  Ihrkachninmer  leer.   (Itta.) 
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One  ifl  while,  aaodier  bhdi,  a  third  gny,  aod  a 
fourth  blue.  Here  is  one  holding  a  looking-glasa, 
there  one  with  a  pair  of  tcittors.  Each  has  play- 
things.— ^Ah  !  these  fre  the  pahner-worms,  the  lo- 
custs, the  canker-worms,  and  the  caterpillars  which, 
as  Joel  saith,  have  eaten  up  all  the  earth."*  • ' 

But  if  Luther  employed  the  scourges  of  sarcasm, 
he  also  blew  the  trumpet  of  the  prophets ;  and  this  be 
did  in  a  work  entitled  7%e  Daiructum  ofJertuaUm. 
Shedding  tears  like  Jeremiah,  he  denounced  to  the 
(rerman  people  a  ruin  like  that  of  the  Holy  City,  if 
like  it  they  rejected  the  Gospel,  f  *'  God  has  im- 
parted to  us  all  his  treasures,"  exclaimed  he ;  **  he 
became  man,  he  has  served  U8,|  be  died  for  us,  he  has 
risen  again,  and  he  has  so  opened  the  gates  of  hea- 
ven, that  all  Inay  enter The  hour  of  grace  is 

come.  .  .  .  The  glad  tiding  are  proclaimed.  .  .  .  But 
where  is  the  city,  where  is  the  prince  that  has  re- 
ceived them  1  Tbey  insult* the  Gospel:  they  draw 
.the  sword,  and  daringly  seize  God  by  the  beard.§  . . . 
But  wait ...  He  will  turn  round  ;  with  one  blow  will 
he  break  their  jaws,  and  all  Germany  will  be  but  one 
^wide  ruin.** 

^  These  works  had  a  very  great  sale.fj  It  was  not 
only  the  peasants  and  townspeople  who  read  them, 
'but  nobles  also  and  princes.  Leaving  the  priests 
alone  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they  threw  themselves 
^into  the  arms  of  the  new  GospeLlT  The  necessity  of 
^a  reform  of  abuses  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
'gust  by  a  general  committee. 

Then  Rome,  which  appeared  to  slumber,  awoke. 
'Fanatical  priests,  monks,  ecclesiastical  princes,  all 
beset  Ferdinand.  Cunning,  bribery,  nothing  was 
'  spared.  Did  not  Ferdinand  possess  the  instructions 
-  of  Seville  1  To  refuse  their  publication  was  (o  eifect 
-the  ruin  of  the  Church  and  of  the  empire.  Let  the 
voice  of  Charles  oppose  its  powerful  veto  to  the  diz- 
'tiness  that  is  hurrying  Germany  along,  said  they,  and 
^Germany  will  be  saved !  Ferdinand  made  up  his 
mind,  cmd  at  length,  on  the  3d  August,  published  the 
decree,  drawn  up  more  than  four  months  previously 
in  favor  of  the  edict  of  Worms.** 
^  The  persecution  was  about  to  begin ;  the  reform- 
fers  would  be  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  the  sword 
'drawn  on  (he  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  would  pierce 
lat  last  the  bosom  of  Reform. 
'  The  effect  of  the  imperial  ordinance  was  immense. 
'  The  breaking  of  an  azietree  does  not  more  violently 
I  check  the  velocity  of  a  railway  train.  The  Elector 
band  the  Landgrave  announced  that  they  were  about 
Lto  quit  the  diet,  and  ordered  their  attendants  to  pre- 
:  pare  for  their  departure.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
rputiee  from  the  cities  drew  towards  these  two  princes, 
;  and  the  Reformation  appeared  on  the  brink  of  enter- 
ing immediately  upon  a  contest  with  the  Pope  and 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

But  it  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  general  struggle. 
It  was  necessary  for  the^  tree  to  send  out  its  roots 
,  deeper,  before,  the  Almighty  unchained  the  stormy 
winds  against  it.  .  A  spirit  of  blindness,  similar  to 
that  which  in  former  times  was  sent  out  upon  Saul 
and  Herod,tt  then  seized  upon  the  great  enemy  of  the 

'    *  L.  0pp.  Mix.  p.  ssa.  Joel  1. 4. 

>    f  Libelli,   parviUi  qaidem  mole,  led  virulentia  peranam 

i  grandef ,  sermo  Lutheri  Teuthonicxu  de  deitnictione  Jem* 

nlem.  (Cochloeas,  p.  188.) 
I     t'^raMemch,  dieD6tun«,stjrbtftirani.  (Lath.  0pp.  xiv. 
I  (t.)p.2iW.) 

§  OreiffeQ  Oott  %n  fxech  in  den  Bart.    (Ibid.)    Deo  nimii 

ferociter  barbwo  ▼allicsnt.   (Cochkeui.) 
i     I  Perqvam  plurima  Tendebantur  exemplaria.    (Cochkeus, 

p.l».) 
r     T  Non  Mlum  plebs  et  rastica  turba,  veram  etiam  plerique 

optimattxm  et  nobiliam  tnhebantur  in  faVorom  novl  Evan- 

gelii,  atqae  in  odium  antique  religionis.    (CocUceoi,  p.  160.) 
I     **Sleidan,Hitt.delaRef.Uv.ii.p.939. 
tf  1  Sun.  zyL  14-3S  -,  Matt.  ii. 


Gospel ;  and  thus  was  it  that  Divine  Providence  saved 
the  reform  in  its  cradle. 

The  first  movement  of  trouble  was  over.  The 
friends  of  the  Gospel  began  to  consider  the  date  of 
the  imperial  instructions,  and  to  weigH  the  new  po- 
litical combinations  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
the  world  the  most  unlooked-for  events.  <*When 
the  Emperor  wrote  these  letters,"  said  the  cities  of 
Upper  C^rmany,  **  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
Pope,  but  now  everything  is  changed.  It  is  even  as- 
serted that  he  had  told  Margaret,  his  deputy  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  proceed  gmtfy  with  respect  to  the 
Gospel.  Let  us  send  him  a  deputation  "  That  was 
not  necessary.  Charles  had  not  waited  until  now  to 
form  a  different  resolution.  The  course  of  public  af- 
fairs, taking  a  sudden  turn,  had  rushed  into  an  en- 
tirely new  path.  Years  of  peace  were  about  to  be 
granted  to  the  Reform. 

Clement  VII.,  whom  Charles  was  about  to  visit, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Seville,  in  order  to 
receive  in  Rome  itself  and  from  his  sacred  hands 
the  imperial  crown,  and  in  return  to  ^ive  up  to  the 
pontiff  the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation — Clement 
YU.,  seized  with  a  strange  infatuation,  had  suddenly 
turned  against  this  powenul  monarch.  The  Empe- 
ror, unwilling  to .  favor  his  ambition  in  every  point, 
had  opposed  his  claims  on  the  states  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  Clement  immediately  became  exasperated, 
and  cried  out  that  Charles  wished  to  enslave  the  pe- 
ninsula, but  that  the  time  was  come  for  re-establish- 
ing the  independence  of  Raly.  This  great  idea  of 
Italian  independence,  entertained  at  that  period  by  a 
few  literary  men,  had  not,  as  now,  penetrated  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Clement  therefore  hastened  to 
have  recourse  to  political  combinations.  The  Pope, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  his  liberty,  formed  a  Wy  league, 
of  which  the  King  of  England  was  by  a  bull  pro- 
claimed the  preserver  and  protector.*  In  June  1526, 
the  Emperor  caused  the  most  favorable  propositions 
to  be  presented  to  the  Pope ;  but  these  advances  were 
ineffectual,  and  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  Charles's  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  returning  on  horseback  from  his  last ' 
audience,  placed  a  court-fool  behind  him,  who,  by  a 
thousand  monkey  tricks,  gave  the  Roman  people  to 
understand  how  they  laughed  at  the  projects  of  the 
Pope.  The  latter  responded  to  these  bravadoes  by  a 
brief,  in  which  he  threatened  the  Emperor  with  ex- 
communication, and  without  loss  of  time  pushed  his 
troops  into  Lombardy,  whilst  Milan,  Flocence,  add 
Piedmont  declared  for  the  Holy  League.  Thus  was 
Europe  preparing  to  be  avenged  for  the  triumph  of 
Pavia. 

Charles  did  not  hesitate.  He  wheeled  to  the  right 
as  quickly  as  the  Pope  had  done  to  the  left,  and  turn- 
ed abruptly  towards  the  evangelical  princes.  "  Let 
us  suspend  the  Edict  of  Worms,"  wrote  he  to  his 
brother;  "let  us  bring  back  Luther's  partisans  by 
mildness,  and  by  a  good  council  cause  the  evangeli- 
cal truth  to  triumph."  At  the  same  time  he  demand- 
ed that  the  Elector,'  the  Landgrave,  and  their  allies 
should  march  with  him  against  the  Turks— or  against 
Italy,  for  the  common  good  of  Christendom. 

Ferdinand  hesitated.  To  gain  the  friendship  of 
the  Lutherans  was  to  forfeit  that.^f  the  other  princes. 
The  latter  were  already  beginning  to  utter  violent 
threats,  t  The  Protestants  themselves  were  not  very 
eager  to  grasp  the  Emperor's  hand.  "  It  is  God,  God 
himself,  who  will  save  his  churches."^ 

What  was  to  be  done  1  The  edict  of  Worms  could 
neither  be  repealed  nor  carried  into  execution. 

*  Sleidao.  Hist,  de  la  KeL  liy.  vi.  -,  Ballar.  Mag.  xoman.  z. ' 

f  Ferdinandus,  ut  aadio,  graviter  minator.  (Corp.  RefL  L, 
p.  801.) 

I  Imperator  pollicetor led  nemo  hit  promiaaia  move* 

tur.   Spero  D«um  defenaunun  eaae  anas  ficclesiaa.  -  (Ibid.) 
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ThU  ttnttft  ttUMtioft  M  of  mttnmtf  to  the  d*- 
•ircd  solution  z  relii^iooi  Ubeitj.  The  fint  idea  c»f 
4hia  occ aired  to  the  depntiet  of  the  cities.  "  In  one 
4>lace/'  said  they,  **the  aocient  oeremonies  have 
been  preserved ;  in  soother  they  have  been  abotisb- 
ed ;  snd  both  think  they  are  right.  Let  us  allow 
each  one  to.  do  as  he  thinks  fit,  ootil  a  coonoil  shall 
re-establish  the  desired  uoity  bv  the  Woid  of  God.'* 
This  idea  gained  favor,  and  the  recess  of  the  diet, 
dated  the  27th  August,  decreed  tbst  a  nniveisal,  or  at 
least  a  national  free  council  should  be  convoked  with- 
in a  year,  that  they  should  reqoest  the  Eoiperor  to  re- 
lum  speedily  to  Germaay,  and  tbst,  nntil  then,  each 
4tate  should  behave  in  its  own  territory  in  a  roaoner 
«o  as  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  to  God  and  to 
4he  Emperor.* 

Thus  they  escaped  from  their  difficnltv  by  a  mid- 
dle course  ;  snd  this  time  it  was  really  the  trae  one. 
Each  one  maintained  his  rights,  while  recognising 
another's.  The  diet  of  1526  forms  an  important 
«poch  in  history :  an  ancient  power,  that  of  the  middle 
.ages,  is  shaken  -,  a  new  power,  that  of  modemtimes, 
is  advancing ;  religious  liberty  boldly  takes  its  stand 
'in  front  of  Romish  despotism;  a  lay  spirit  prevails 
over  the  sacerdotal  spirit.  In  this  single  step  there  is 
a  complete  victory  i  the  cause  of  the  Reform  is  won. 

Yet  it  was  little  suspected.  Luther,  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  day  on  which  the  rccsts  was  published, 
wrote  to  a  friend :  **  The  diet  is  sitting  at  Spire  in 
the  German  fashion.  They  drink  and  gamble,  and 
there  is  nothing  done  except  that.*'t  **  Le  congr^d 
danse  et  ne  marche  pas,*'t  has  been  said  in  our  days. 
it  is  because  great  things  are  often  transacted  under 
an  appearance  of  frivolity,  and  because  God  accom- 
.plishes  his  designs  unknown  even  to  those  whom  he 
^employs  as  his  mstrumenis.  In  this  diet  a  gravity 
•and  love  of  liberty  of  conscience  were  manifested, 
which  are  (he  fruits  of  Christianity,  and  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  its  earliest,  if  not  its  most  ener^ 
^etic  development  among  the  German  nations. 

Yet  Ferdinand  still  hesitated.  Mahomet  himself 
«ame  to  the  aid  of  the  Gospel.  Louis,  king  of  Hun- 
.gary  and  Bohemia,  drowned  at  Mohacz  on  the  29th  Au* 
gust,  1526,  as  he  was  fleeing  from  before  Soliman  II., 
£ad  bequeathed  the  crown  of  these  two  kingdoms  to 
Ferdina&d.  But  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Waywode 
of  Transylvania,  and  above  all,  th^  terrible  Soliman, 
coniesteci  it  against  him.  '  This  was  sufficient  to  oc- 
•cupy  Charles'  brother:  he  left  Luther,  and  hastened 
•tO'dispute  the  two  thrones. 

II.  The  Emperor  immediateljr  reaped  the  fruits  of 
4ils  new  policy.  No  longer  having  his  hands  tied  by 
^rmany,  he  turned  them  against  Rome.  The  Re- 
formation had  been  exalted  and  the  Papacy  was  to  be 
-abased.  The  blows  aimed  at  its  pitiless  enemy  were 
about  to  open  a  new  csreer  to  the  evangelical  work. 

Ferdinand  who  was  detained  by  his  Hungarian  af- 
fairs, gave  the  charge  of  the  Italian  expedition  to 
Preundsberg,  that  old  general  who  had  patted  Luther 
in  a  friepdly  manner  on  the  shoulder  as  the  reformer 
was  about  to  appear  before  (he  diet  of  Worms. §  This 
veteran,  observed  a  contemporary,)!  who  ^*bore  in 
ihis  chivalrous  heart  God's  holy  Gospel,  well  fortified 
and  flanked  by  a  strong  wall,"  pledged  his  wife's 
jewels,  sent' recruiting  parties  into  all  the  towns  of 
Upper  Germany,  and  owing  to  the  magic  idea  of  a 
war  against  the  Pope,  soon  witnessed  crowds  of  sol- 
diers flocking  to  bis  standard."  "Announce,** 
Charles  had  said  to  his  brother— "  announce  that  the 


*  UnasqoiMiae  in  sua  ditions  ita  m  genret  ut  ratioaem  Deo 
«l  ivperatori  raddere  posset.   (Seekead.  ii.  p.  41.) 
t  Potstur  et  laditur.  prsterea  nihiL    (L.  Epp.  iU.,  p.  IM.) 
1  The  congress  dances  but  does  not  move  forward. 
6  See  book  vii.  chsp.  tIU. 
]|  Uaug  msrschalk,  samamed  Zeller. 
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the  Pope  against  the  &ef«an»M  be  IimI  dueaieaed^ 
Seville,  narchea  with  the  aeform  ngUHt  tbe  Poyi^ 
A  fe  w  days  had  anflfecd  to  prodaec  iluo  dMBse  of  Aj 
reotioai  there  aie  few  such  in  himmrj  ia  which  ^ 
hand  of  God  is  more  plainly  nMsifeeied.  Chiiki 
immediately  assttmed  all  the  ain  of  a  reioiser.  0^ 
the  17th  September,  he  addieeoed  >  ■Mnifrmo  le  ^ 
Pope,*  in  which  he  reproaches  him  fi»r  bebaviac  td 
like  the  father  of  the  faithfol,  bat  Uke  «■  immointwi 
haughty  man  ;t  nnd  deehues  hia  oototttakneBt  thi| 
being  Christ's  vicar,  he  shottU  daie  to  abed  Moot  n 
acquire  earthly  pooseasions,  **  frhiek,**  added  H| 
*<  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evangelical  doccxuse.'^t  ^ 
ther  could  not  have  spoken  better.  **  J>f  yov  Mi^ 
nesB,"  eontinned  Charles  the  Fifth»  "zewiiht 
sword  of  St.  Peter  into  the  scabbanl,  and  eeavoaea 
holy  and  oniversal  conncil."  But  the  sw«rd  va 
much  more  to  the  pontiff's  taste  tbsui  the  ceascii.  Ig 
not  the  Pftpacy,  according  to  the  BxHniah  dseisia,'JM 
source  of  the  two  powers  1  Can  it  not  depase  kisf^ 
and  consequently  fight  against  then  t§  Cfaaiks  |>^ 
pared  to  requite  "eye  for  eye,  and  u>oth  for  i«A7 

Now  began  that  tenible  campaifln>^  dohag  ruck 
the  storm  butst  on  Rome  and  on  the  Papaey  i^bd 
been  destined  to  fallonGennany  and  the  Gospel  Bf 
the  violence  of  the  blows  infllieted  oa  the  pooa^d 
city,  we  may  judge  of  the  severity  of  tboee  thai  veu 
have  dashed  in  pieces  the  reformed  chnvches.  Wii 
we  retrace  so  many  scenes  of  horror*  we  have  «•> 
stant  need  of  calling  to  mind  that  the  cbaf  iarnes:  i 
the  seven- hilled  city  had  been  predicted  by  the  Ufa- 
vine  Scriptures^T 

In  the  month  of  November,  Prenndabexg,  ar  :k 
head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  waa  at  the  fooiof  ix\ 
Alps.  The  old  general,  avoiding  the  militaiy  roadi. 
that  were  well  guarded  by  the  enemy,  flnng  huBS^ 
into  a  narrow  path,  over  frightful  precipices,  ths;  i 
few  blows  of  ths  mattock  would  have  rendered  in- 
passable.  The  soldiers  are  forbidden  to  look  brkiai 
them ;  nevertheless  their  heads  turn,  their  feet  iLjv 
and  horse  and  foot  fall  from  time  to  tioie  down  oi 
abyss.  In  the  most,  difficult  paasee,  the  most  sua- 
footed  of  the  infantry  lower  their  long  pikes  to  o: 
right  and  left  of  their  aged  chief,  by  way  of  bairie; 
and  Freundsberg  advances,  clinsin^  to  the  laasqse- 
net  in  front,  snd  pushed  on  by  the  one  behind.  Ii 
three  days  the  Alps  are  crossed,  and  on  the  19th  No- 
vember tbe  army  reaches  the  territory  of  Brescia. 

The  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  since  die  death  of 
Pescara  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  ar- 
my, had  just  taken  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milaa. 
The  Emperor  having  promised  him  this  conquest  for 
a  recompense,  Bourbon  was  compelled  to  remaii 
there  some  time  to  consolidate  his  power.  At  lengdi 
00  Uie  12th  February,  be  and  his  Spanish  troojf 
joined  the  army  of  Freundsberg,  which  was  becosh 
ing  impatient  at  his  delays.  The  Constable  had  nnoy 
men,  but  no  money ;  he  resolved  therefore  to  foUov 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  that  invetenie 
enemy  of  the  princes  of  the  Church,  and  proceed 
straight  to  Rome.**    The  whole  army  received  tkii 

>  Caroll  Inperat.  Reserlptvm  ad  Clenentis  Sratfmi  crini' 
nationes.    (Ooldasti,  Constitnt.  Impexisles,  Ljp.  479.) 

t  Non  Jam  pastoris  seu  communis  patiu  laudem,  nl 
snperbi  et  insolentis  nomen.    (Ibid.  p.  487!) 

1  Gum  id  ab  eyaBgelica  doctzina,  pronus  alienum  Tjdetaf. 
(Tbid.  p.  490.) 

h  Utrinsqus  pfotsstatlt  aikloem  Fapa  tenet.  (Tttrrecremati 
de  Potestate  PapaU.)  |  Exod.  zxl  d4. 

f  ReyeL  XYiii.  We  should  not,  howerer,  restrict  this  pre 
diction  to  the  incomplete  sack  of  1987,  and  from  which  tbi 
city  soon  recovered. 

«»  Guicciardini,  History  of  the  Wan  in  Rely,  book  sriii, 
p.ase.) 
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»wi  wttliaeb^iitofjof.  Tto  BiwirtMJi  ww  fiH#d 
1th  a  desire  of  avenfiag  Charles  thc^Fiftli,  and  the 
ermans  were  overflowing  with  hatred  agaiDtt  the 
)pe  :  all  exalted  in  the  hope  of  reoeiving  their  pay 
id  of  having  their  labon  richly  reeooipenaed  at  last 
'  the  treaaures  of  Chriateadom  that  Rome  had  been 
cnmulaiing  for  ages.  Tbeit  shoals  le-eohoed  be- 
nd the  Alps.  Every  man  in  Ocmaay  thought  that 
p  last  hoar  of  the  Papacy  had  now  aome,  and  pre- 
red  ro  oontem^las?  its  fall.  **  The  Emperor's  forees 
e  triuoiphiag  in  Italy,"  wrote  Lather;  **the  Pope 
visited  from  every  qoaiter.  Hisdestraetion  draw- 
1  nigh  ;  hia  hoar  aad  his  ead  are  come.*** 
A  few  fliight  advantages  gained  by  the  papal  sol- 
pra  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  led  to  the^condn- 
m  of  a  trace  that  was  to  be  ratified  by  the  Pope 
d  by  the  Emperor.  At  this  news  a  frightful  tumult 
oke  out  in  the  Constable's  army.  The  Spanish 
tops  revolted,  compelled  hnn  to  flee,  and  pillaged 
3  tent.  Then  approaching  the  lansquenets,  they 
gan  to  shout  as  loudly  as  they  conld,  the  only  Ger- 
in  words  they  knew:  Lanee f  hneef  money! 
ynty  /f  These  words  found  an  echo  in  the  bosoms 
the  Imperialiats ;  they  were  moved  in  their  turn, 
d  also  began  to  cry  with  all  their  might !  Lanee  f 
nee  f  money  f  money  I  Freundsberg  beat  to  mus- 
%  and  having  dnwn  up  the  soldiers  around  him 
d  his  principal  oflicers,  calmly  demanded  if  he  had 
er  deserted  them.  All  was  useless.  The  old  af 
:tion  which  the  lansquenets  bore  to  Uieir  leader 
•med  extinet.  One  chord  alone  vibrated  in  their 
arts :  they  most  have  pay  and  war.  Accordingly, 
vering  their  lances,  they  presented  them,  ss  if  they 
raid  slay  their  officers,  and  again  began  to  shout, 
Lance  *  lance  !  money  I  money  !*'  FreundsbcTg, 
lom  no  army  however  large  had  ever  frightened— 
eundsberg,  who  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  the  more 
emies,  the  greater  the  honor,"  seeing  these  lans- 
pnets,  at  whose  head  he  had  grown  gny,  aiming 
fir  murderous  steel  againat  him,  lost  all  power  of 
erance,  and  fell  senseless  upon  a  drum,  as  if  struck 
th  a  thunderbolt  %  The  strength  of  the  veteran  se- 
rai was  broken  forever.  But  the  sight  of  their  dy- 
(  captain  produced  on  the  lansquenets  an  effect  that 
speech  could  have  made.  AH  the  Tances  were 
raised,  and  the  asitated  soldiers  retired  with  down- 
it  eyes.  'Four  days  later,  Freundsberg  recovered 
'  speech.  *•  Forward,**  aaid  he  to  the  Constable  ; 
?od  himself  will  bring  us  to  the  msrk."  Forward  ! 
ward !  repeated  the  lansquenets.  Bouthon  had  no 
ler  alternative :  besides,  neither  Chsries  nor  Cle- 
nt  would  listen  to  any  propositions  of  peace, 
iundsberg  waa  carried  to  Perrara,  and  aAerwarda 
his  castle  of  Mindelheim,  where  he  died  after  an 
teas  of  eighteen  montha ;  and  on  the  18th  April, 
orbon  took  the  highroad  to  Rome,  which  so  many 
midable  armies  coming  from  the  north  had  alrea^ 
iroddeo. 

Whilst  the  storm  descending  from  the  Alps  was 
»roaching  the  eternal  city,  the  Pope  lost  his  pre- 
ce  of  mind,  sent  away  his  troops,  and  kept  only 
body-snard.  More  than  thirty  thousand  Romans, 
s  true,  capable  of  bearing  arms, paraded  their  bra- 
y  in  the  streets,  dragging  their  long  swords  after 
m,  quarrelling  and  fighting ;  but  these  citizens, 
;er  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  had  little  thought  of  de- 
iding  the  Pope,  and  desired  on  the  contrary  that 

Papa  ubiqne  -visitatur,  «t  destmatar :  ventt  anim  finis  et 
A^ai.   (Lather  to  Haussmann,  10th  Jsnnary,  H8T;  £pp. 


p.  IM.) 

Lanz,  lanz,  gait,  gelt 

Cum  veto  nastaa  dvoSbus  obvertarent  iadigoatioDa  at 
ritudine  animi  oppressna,  Pronabeivioi  subito  in  deliqaium 
idit,  ita  at  ia  tTaapano  quod  aditabat  daaidere  cogeretur, 
ilumqae  Yeibum  proloqui  ampUus  poasst   (Saekand.  U. 

r».) 


the  awnillctnt  Charies  wanld  come  and  settle  ta 
Rome,  haping  to  derive  great  profit  from  his  stay. 

On  the  eveaing^of  the  5th  May,  Bourbon  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  be  would  have 
bemm  the  assault  at  that  veij  moment  if  he  had  had 
ladders.  On  the  moniin||[  ot  the  6th  the  army,  con* 
cealed  b^  a  thick  fog  which  hid  their  movements,* 
was  put  m  motion,  the  Spaniards  marching  to  their 
station  above  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aad  the 
Germans  below.f  The  Constable,  wfthing  to  encou" 
rage  his  soldiers,  seined  a  scaling-ladder,  mounted 
the  wall,  and  called  an  them  to  follow  him.  At  this 
moment  a  ball  stmek  him  %  he  fell,  and  expired  an 
hour  after.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  tlnbappy  man, 
a  traitor  to  his  king  and  to  his  country,  and  suspected 
even  by  his  new  friends. 

His  death,  far  fiom  cheeking,  served  only  to  ex- 
cite the  army.  Claudius  Seidenstncke^  grasping  his 
long  sword,  first  olearsd  the  waH ;  he  was  followed 
by  Michael  Hartmann,  and  theae  two  reformed  Ger- 
mans exclaimed  that  God  himself  mai^ched  before 
them  in  the  clouds.  The  gates  were  opened,  the 
army  poured  in,  the  suburbs  were  taken,  and  the* 
Pope,  surrounded  by  thirteen  cardinals,  fled  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Imperialiats,  at  whose 
head  was  now  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ofiered  him 
peace  on  condition  of  his  paying  three  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.  But  Clement,  who  thought  that  the 
Holy  League  waa«on  the  point  of  delivering  him,  and 
who  fancied  he  already  saw  their  leading  horsemen, 
rejected  every  proposition.  After  four  hours'  repose, 
the  attaek  was  renewed,  and  by  an  hour  after  sunset 
the  army  was  master  of  all  the  city.  It  remained  un- 
der arms  and  in  good  order  until  midnight,  the  Spa*- 
niards  in  the  Piasza  Navona,  and  the  Germans  in  the 
Campoflore.  At  last,  seeing  no  demonstrations  either 
of  war  or  peace,  the  soldiers  disbanded  and  ran  to 
pillage. 

Then  begaa  ftie  famous  '*  Sack  of  Rome.**  the  Pa^ 
pacy  had  for  oentaries  pat  Christendom  in  the  press. 
Prebends,  annates,  jubilees,  pilgrimages,  ecclesiasti- 
cal graces— she  had  made  money  of  them  all.  These 
greedy  troops,  that  for  months  had  lived  in  wretch- 
edness, determined  to  make  her  disgoige.  No  one 
was  spared,  the  imperial  not  more  than  the  ultramon- 
tane party,  the  Ghibellines  not  more  than  the  Ouelfs. 
Churches,  palaces,  convents,  private  houaes^basilios, 
banka,  torabe-^veiy  thing  was  pillaged,  even  to  the 
golden  ring  that  the  corpae  of  Julius  II.  stiU  wore  on 
iu  finger.  The  Spaniards  displayed  the  greatesi 
skill ;  they  scented  out  and  discovered  treasures  in 
the  most  mysterious  hiding-places ;  but  the  Neapolt* 
were  still  more  outrageous. t  **  On  every  side 
were  heard,*'  saysGuicciardini,  **  tne  piteoua  shrieks  of 
the  Roman  women,  and  of  the  nans  whom  the  soldiero 
dragged  away  by  companiea  to  satiate  their  lust.**§ 

At  first  the  Germans  found  a  certain  pleasure  in 
making  the  Papists  leel  the  weight  of  their  swords. 
But  ere  long,  happy  at  findin|f  food  and  drink,  they 
were  more  pacific  than  their  allies.  It  was.  upon 
those  things  which  the  Romans  called  **  holy,**  that  the 
anger  of  the  Lutherana  was  especially  discharged. 
They  took  away  the  chalices,  the  pyxes,  the  silver  Re- 
monstrances, and  clothed  their  servants  and  camp- 
boya  with  the  sacerdotal  garments.||  The  Campofi- 
ore  was  changed  into  an  immenae  gambling-house. 
The  soldiers  brought  thither  golden  vessels  and  bags 
full  of  crowns,  staked  theni  upon  one  throw  of  the 
dice,  and  after  losing  them,  they  went  in  search  of 

•  Ooiooiardini,  vol.  it  p.  731. 

f  Since  the  new  wall  baUt  bv  Uiban  VIII.  on  the  top  of  the 
Jaaioulam,  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aad  of  Seltiniiaaa 
have  become  uaeleu. 

I  JoTius  Vita  Pompeii  Colonna,  p.  I9i ;  Banka»  Deutsche 
Oetch.  U.  p.  SOS.)  k  OuieciaxdiBi,  u.  p.  7M. 

II  Sacias  vestea  piofiais  induabantlUis.  (Coohlmas,  p^  MM 
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odien.  A  certain  Simon  Baptitta,  who  bad  forstold 
the  Mck  of  the  citsr,  had  been  throwa  into  prison  by 
the  Pope ;  the  Germans  liberated  him,  and  made  him 
drink  with  them.  But,  like  Jeremiah,  he  prophesied 
against  all.  "Rob,  plunder,"  cried  he  to  his  li- 
beraton;  **yon  shall,  howeTer,  give  back  all;  the 
money  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  gold  of  the  priests  will 
follow  the  same  road." 

Nothing  pleased  the  Germans  more  than  to  mock 
the  papal  court.'  "  Many  prelates,"  says  Gniceiardi- 
ni,  **  were  paraded  on  asses  through  all  the  city  of 
Rome.'**  After  this  procession,  the  bishops  paid  their 
ransom  ;  but  ihey  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^(Nuiiards, 
who  made  them  pay  it  a  second  time.t 

One  day  a  lansquenet  named  GoiUanme  de  Sainte 
Celle,  put  on  the  Pope's  robes,  and  placed  the  triple 
crown  upon  his  head ;  others,  adAving  themselves 
with  the  red  ^ats  and  long  robes  of  the  cardinals, 
smrounded  him ;  and  all  going  in  prooeasion  upon 
aases  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  arrived  at  last 
before  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  where  Clement 
VII.  had  retired.  Here  the  soldier-cardinals  alight- 
ed, and  lifting  up  the  front  of  their  robes,  kissed  the 
feel  of  the  pretended  pontiff.  The  latter  drank  to 
the  health  of  Clement  VII.,  the  cardinals  kneeling  did 
the  same,  and  exclaimed  that  henceforward  they 
wonld  be  pious  popes  and  good  cardinals,  who  would 
have  a  care  not  to  excite  wan  as  all  their  predecessors 
had  done.  They  then  formed  a  conclave,  and  the 
Pope  having  announced  to  his  consistory  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  resign  the  Papacy,  all  hands  were 
immediately  raised  for  the  election,  and  they  cried 
out, "  Luther  is  Pope !  Luther  is  Pope  1**!  Never  had 
pontiff  been  proclaimed  with  such  perfect  unanimity. 
Such  were  the  humors  of  the  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  let  them  oil  so  easily.  Cle- 
ment VII.  had  called  them  **  Moon,"  and  had  pub- 
lished a  plenary  indulgence  for  whoever  ahould  kill 
any  of  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  conld  restrain 
their  fuiy.  These  faithful  Catholics  pot  the  prelates 
to  death  in  the  midst  of  horrible  tortures,  destined  to 
extort  their  treasures  from  them  :  thev  spared  neither 
rank,  sex,  nor  age.  It  was  not  until  after  the  sack  had 
lasted  ten  days,  and  a  booty  of  ten  million  golden 
crowns  had  been  collected,  and  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  victims  had  periahed  that  quiet  began  to  be 
in  some  degree  restored. 

Thus  did  the  pontifical  city  expire  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  and  cruel  pillage,  and  that  splendour  with 
which  Rome  from  Aie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  filled  the  world  faded  in  a  few  houn.  No- 
thing conld  preserve  this  haughty  city  from  chastise- 
ment, not  even  the  prayen  of  its  enemies.  **  I  would 
not  have  Rome  burnt,"  Luther  had  exclaimed  ;  *'  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  deed."§  The  fean  of  Me- 
lancthon  were  still  keener :  "  I  tremble  for  the  libm- 
ries,"  said  he,  *<  we  know  how  hateful  books  are  to 
Man.  "II  But  in  despite  of  these  wishes  of  the  reform- 
en,  the  city  of  Leo  X.  fell  under  the  judgment  of  God. 

Clement  VII.,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Saint  An- 
gelo, and  fearful  that  the  enemy  would  blow  his  asy- 
lum into  the  air  with  their  mines,  at  last  capituhited. 
He » renounced  every  alliance  a^inst  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  bound  himself  to  remain  a  prisoner  until 
he  had  paid  the  army  four  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  evangelical  Christians  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  this  judgment  of  the  Lonl.  **  Such,"  said  they, 
*'  is  the  empire  of  Jesus  'Chfist,  that  the  Emperor, 
punning  Luther  on  account  of  the  Pope,  is  constrain- 

•WftriofItaly,U.p.798. 

t  Eundem  cirem  leu  curialem  baud  raro,  Buno  ab  Hispanii, 
nunc  a  OennaQi«  nre  mntualo  rodimi.   vCochlaua.  p.  1A6.) 

t  MiUta«  itaque  levaiie  manum  sc  exclamaM^c  Luthemi 
la«a!   LathenuPapft!    (Cochlouf,  p.  Ift6 ) 

§  Roinam  noUem  ozuftam,  macnuin  eoim  porlentuiii  enet 
(Kpp.  Ui.  p.  391.)      ;|  Metvo  bibUothecta.  (Corp.  iteC.  L  p.  a».) 


ed  to  rain  the  Fope  tattoad  of  Lodwr.     All  lUi 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  and  torn  agftinat  his  adveo 

ries."» 

IIL  And  in  trath  the  Refoim  needed  noine  yei 
of  repose  that  it  might  increase  and  gain  acreagr 
and  it  could  not  enjoy  pence,  unless  its  great  ennm 
were  at  war  with  each  oAer.  The  madness  of  CI 
ment  VIL  was  as  it  were  the  liM^ktnmg-cenduei 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  rain  of  Rome  bniit  up  t 
(vospel.  It  was  not  only  a  few  mdbthn  gain ;  fn 
1526  to  1929  there  waa  a  calm  in  Germany  by  whi 
the  Reformation  profited  to  oignnize  and  extend  i 
self.  A  oonaiitation  waa  now  to  be  ffiven  to  the  r 
novated  Chnreh. 

The  papal  yoke  having  been  broken,  the  ecdn 
asitcal  order  required  to  be  re-eetnbli^ed.  Iiwi 
impoasible  to  restore  their  ancient  jurisdiction  sc  li 
bishops;  for  these  condnental  preLntea  maintune 
that  they  were  in  an  especial  manner,  the  Pope'i  se 
vants.  A  new  state  of  things  was  therefore  c^. 
for,  under  pain  of  seeing  the  Church  fall  isto  anarch] 
Provision  was  made  for  it.  It  wan  then  that  tki 
evangelic  nations  separated  definitively  from  thai  6i 
apotic  dominion  which  had  for  agea  kept  all  the  Wa 
in  bondage. 

Already  on  two  occasions,  the  diet  had  mvM  to 
make  the  refoim  of  the  Church  a  national  woct:  um 
Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  a  few  princes  were  eppote^ 
to  it ;  the  Diet  of  Spite  had  therefote  leaigMd  a 
each  state  the  task  that  it  could  not  accomplish  itri 

But  what  constitution  were  ihey  about  to  aafasuss 
for  the  papal  hierareh  t 

They  conld,  whila  Mippreasing  the  Pbpe,  pceaem 
the  Episcopal  older :  it  was  the  form  moot  appro.' 
mate  to  that  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  d^ 
stroyed. 

They  might,  on  the  contrary,  leconntnet  the  et 
cleaiastieal  order,  by  having  recoura^  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God'a  Word*  and  by  re-eernbliidiing  ik 
rights  of  the  christian  people.  This  form  was  dy 
most  remote  from  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Betwra 
these  two  extremes  there  were  several  middle  costn 

The  latter  plan  was  Zwingie's ;  but  the  lefonnerc 
Zurich,  had  not  foU^  carried  it  out.  He  had  » 
called  upon  the  christian  people  to  exercise  the  sofs 
reignty,  and  had  stopped  at  the  council  of  two  h» 
dred  as  representing  the  Chnrch.t 

The  step  before  which  Zwingle  had  heaatated  milk 
be  taken,  and  it  waa  ao.  A  priaee  did  not  ihriiJi 
from  what  had  alarmed  even  repnUies.  Evangelidi 
Germany,  at  the  moment  in  which  she  began  to  «f 
her  hand  on  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  began  wish 
that  which  trenched  die  deepest  on  the  papal  mosir 
chy. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  Germany  that  sach : 
system  could  proceed.  If  the  aristocratic  Eaglirf 
was  destined  to  cling  to  the  episcopal  form,  the  doc* 
Germany  waa  destined  the  rather  to  stop  in  a  goves* 
mental  medium.  The  democratic  extreme  iasad 
from  Switierland  and  France.  One  of  Calvin's  pr- 
decesson  then  hoisted  that  flag  which  the  poweiM 
arm  of  the  Grenevese  Reformer  was  to  lift  •gnia  a 
after  years  and  plant  in  France,  Switzerland,  HollandJ 
Scotland,  and  even  in  England,  whence  it  wu  i 
century  later  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  snmmonNoill 
America  to  take  its  rank  among  the  nationa. 

None  of  the  erangelical  princes  was  no  enterpdi 
ing  as  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  haa  been  compared  i 
Bhilip  of  Macedon  in  subtlety,  and  to  his  son  Ala 
snder  in  courage.  Philip  comprehended  that  nVipti 
waa  at  length  acquiring  its  due  importance ;  and  n 
from  opposing  the  great  development  that  was  ^ 


*  Ut  C«iar  pro  Papa  Latberam  pemquaiu,  tvo  LaAM 
papam  oogatnr  vailars.   (L.  JEpp.  in.  p.  IM.) 
f  Svppot  b.  zi.,  ch.  z. 
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tatin;*  th<*  people,  he  put  himatlf  in  hamony  with  the 
lew  ideus. 

The  morning  star  had  risen  for  Hesse  almost  at 
he  same  time  as  for  Saxony.  In  1517,  when  Lather 
Wis  preaching  in  Wittemburg-  the  grataitoos  remis- 
lion  of  sins,  men  and  women  were  seen  in  Marburg 
epairiog  secretly  to  one  of  the  ditches  of  the  city,  and 
here,  near  a  solitary  loophole,  listening  to  the  words 
hat  issued  from  within,  and  that  preached  doctrines 
)f  consolation  through  the  bars.  It  was  the  voice  of 
he  Franciscan,  James  Limbnig,  who,  having  de- 
clared that,  for  fifteen  centuries,  the  priests  had  falsifl* 
id  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  had  been  -thrown  into  this 
gloomy  dungeon.  These  mysterious  assemblages 
asted  a  fortnight.  On  a  sudden  the  voice  ceased ; 
hese  lonely  meetings  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
?'ranciscan,  torn  from  his  cell,  had  been  hurried 
Lway  across  the  Lahnbeig  towards  some  unknown 
ipot.  Not  far  from  the  Ziegenbeig,  some  weeping 
citizens  of  Marburg  came  up  with  him,  and  hastily 
matching  aside  the  canvass  that  covered  his  car, 
hey  asked  him,  "  Whither  are  you  going  1"  "  Where 
>od  wills,'*  calndy  replied  the  friar.*  There  was  no 
nore  ulk  of  him,  and  it  is  not  known  what  became 
)f  him.  These  disappearances  are  usual  in  the 
Papacy. 

Scarcely  had  Philip  prevailed  in  the  Diet  of  Spire, 
^hen  he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  Refor- 
nation  of  his  hereditary  states. 

His  resolute  character  made  him  incline  towards 
he  Swiss  reform  z  it  was  not  therefore  one  of  the 
noderates  that  he  required.  He. had  formed  a  con- 
lexion  at  Spire  with  James  Sturm,  the  deputy, from 
Strasburg,  who  spoke  to  him  of.  Francis  Lambert  of 
Ivignon,  who  was  then  at  Strasburg.  Of  a  pleasing 
exterior  and  decided  character,  Lambert  added  to 
he  gre  of  the  South  the  perseverance  of  the  North. 
3e  was  the  first  in  France  to  throw  off  the  cowl, 
md  he  had  never  since  then  ceased  to  call  for  a  rad- 
caf  reform  in  the  Church.  **  Formerly,"  said  he, 
'  when  I  was  a  hypocrite,  I  lived  in  abundance  3  now 
[  consume  frugally  my  daily  bread  with  my  small 
'amiiy  ;t  but  I  had  rather  be  poor  in  Christ's  king- 
lorn,  than  possess  abundance  of  gold  in  the  dissolute 
iweliings  of  the  Pope."  The  Landgrave  saw  that 
Lismbert  Was  such  a  man  as  he  required,  and  he 
nviied  him  to  his  court. 

Lambert,  desiring  to  prepare  the  reform  of  Hesse, 
Irew  up  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  theses,  which 
le  entitled  '*  paradoxes,"  and  posted  them,  accord- 
ng  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  on  the  church  doors. 

Friends  and  enemies  immediately  crowded  round 
hem.  Some  Roman  catholics  would  have  torn 
hem  down,  but  the  reformed  townspeople  kept 
vatch,  ind  holding  a  synod  in  the  public  square, 
liscussed,  developed,  proved  these  propositions,  and 
idiculed  the  anger  of  the  Papists. 

A  young  priest,  Boniface  Domemann,  full  of  self- 
iooceit,  whom  the  bishop,  on  the  day  of  his  conse- 
tratioo,  had  extolled  above  Paul  for  his  learning,  and 
ibove  the  Virgin  for  his  chastity,  finding  himself 
00  Bbort  to  reach  Lambert's  placard,  had  borrowed 
t  stool,  and,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  audience, 
lad  begun  to  read  the  Ipropositions  aloud.:]^ 

"  All  that  is  deformed,  ought  to  be  reformed. 
Clie  Word  of  God  alone  teaches  us  what  ought  to 
»e  so,  and  all  reform  that  is  effected  otherwise  is 
rain."§ 

*  Rominsl.  FhU.  ron  Homo,  1.  p.  138. 

t  Nunc  earn  iamiliola  msa  paaem  SBsndnco  et  potum  capio 
n  mensura.    (Lamberti  Commentarii  d4  Saoro  Coqjogio.) 

X  Cam  statnra  homines  hajumodi  esset  at  inter  Pygmaoi 
ntemosei  diOculter  poscat,  scabelltini  sibi  daii  poftiUabat, 
soqtie  conicenso,  cospit,  fcc.  (Othon.  Melandn  Jocorum 
Dent.) 

,  ^  Vana  est  omnifl  Reformstio  qxm  alioqui  fit    (Paradaaa 
Umberti  t  floulteti  AnnaL) 


This  was  the  fint  thesis.  '^  Hem  !'*  said  the  jrouag 
priest,  **  I  shall  not  attack  that."    He  continued, 

"  It  belongs  to  (ha  Church  to  judge  on  matters  of 
faith.  Now  the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  thow 
who  are  united  by  the  same  spirit,  the  same  faith, 
the  same  God,  the  same  Mediator,  the  same  Word, 
by  which  alone  they  are  governed,  and  iit  which 
alone  they  have  life."* 

**  I  cannot  attack  that  proposition,"  said  the  priest,  t 
He  continued  reading  from  his  stool. 

"The  Word  is  the  true  key.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  open  to  him  who  beUeves  the  Word,  and 
shut  against  him  who  believes  it  not.  Whoever, 
therefore,  truly  possesses  the  Word  of  Grod,  has  the 
power  of  the  keys.  All  other  keys,  all  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  and  popes,  and  all  the  rules  of  the 
monks,  are  valueless." 

Friar  Boniface  ahook  his  head  and  continued. 

"  Since  the  priesthood  of  the  Law  has  been  abol- 
ished, Christ  is  the  only  immortal  and  eternal  priest, 
and  he  does  not,  like  men,  need  a  successor.  Nei- 
ther the  Bishop  of  Rome  nor  any  other  person  in  the 
world  is  his  representative  here  below^  BnC  all 
Christians,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Church, 
have  been,  and  are  participators  in  his  priesthood." 

This  proposition  smelt  of  heresv.  Domemanit, 
however,  was  not  discouraged ;  and  whether  it  was 
from  weakness  of  mind,  or  from  the  dawning  of 
li^t,  at  each  proposition  that  did  not  too  much  ahock 
his  prejudices,  he  failed  not  to  repeat :  "  Certainly  I 
shall  not  attack  that  one !"  The  people  listened  in 
astoni^ment,  when  one  of  them — ^whether  he  was 
a  fanatical  Romanist,  a  fanatical  Reformer,  or  a  mis- 
chievous wag,  I  cannot  tell-^tired  of  these  continual 
repetitions,  exclaimed  t  *<  Get  down,  you  knave,  who 
cannot  find  a  word  to  impugn."  Then  rudely  pull- 
ing the  stool  from  under  him,  he'  threw  the  unfor- 
tunate clerk  flat  in  the  mud.t 

On  the  21st  October,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the 
gates  of  the  principal  church  of  Hombuig  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  prelates,  abbots,  priests,  counts, 
knights,  and  deputies  of  the  towns,  entered  in  suc- 
cession, and  in  the  midst  of  them  was  Philip,  in  his 
quality  of  first  member  of  the  Church. 

After  Lambert  had  explained  and  proved  his  theses, 
he  added  J  "  Let  him  stand  forth  who  has  anything 
to  say  against  them."  There  wss  at  first  a  profound 
silence ;  but  at  length  Nicholas  Ferber,  superior  of 
the  Franciscans  of  Marburg,  who  in  1524,  applyipg 
to  Rome's  favorite  argument,  had  entreated  the  Land- 
grave to  employ  the  sword  against  the  heretics,  be- 
gan to  speak  with  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes ; 
but  as  he  invoked  Augustin,  Peter  Loknbard,  and 
other  doctors  to  his  assistance,  the  Landgrave  ob- 
served to  him :  "  Do  not  put  forward  the  Wavering 
opinions  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  God,  which  alone 
fortifies  and  strengthens  our  hearts."  The  Fran-  0 
ciscan  sat  down  in  confusion,  saying :  *<This  is  not  • 
the  place  for  replying."  The  disputation,  however, 
recommenced,  and  Lambert,  showing  all  the  fire  of 
the  South,  so  astonished  hiy  adversary,  that  the  su- 
perior, alarmed  at  what  he  called  **  thunders  of  blas- 
phemy and  lightnings  of  impiety,"§  sat  down  ag^n, 
observing  a  second  time,  "  This  is  not  the  place  for 
replying." 

In  vain  did  the  Chancellor  Fei^e  declare  to  him 
that  each  man  had  the  right  of  maintaining  his  opin- 
ion with  full  liberty ;  in  vain  did  the  Landgrave  him- 

*  Eeclena  est  coogregatiD  eoram  quos  unit  idem  spiritos. 
(Paradoxa Lamberti:  Sealteti Anaal.) 

t  Hanc  eqoidem  baud  impngnavenm.  lUam  ne  qnidum 
attigeiim.   (Othon.  MeL  Joe  Cent.) 

t  Apegeils,  nebulo !  qui  quod  impugnes  inlnaewue  iavs- 
nire  hand  potiii !  bisque  dicos  aeabeUum  ai  mox  sabtrshit,  ut 
miser  iUe  proiceps  in  latum  ageretnr.   (0th.  Mel.  Joo.  Cot) 

§  FaJgura  impietatum,  toaltraa  blaiphemianim. 
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•Blf  «zeUim  diat  die  Chnveh  iras  ftifhiar  after  truth  .* 
•Uence  had  become  Bome*8  rafv^e.  **  I  will  defend 
the  doctriae  of  pai|^toiy,'*  a  priest  had  said  prior  to 
the  discttaaioB  ;  '*  I  will  attack  the  paradoxes  ander 
the  Birth  head  (on  the  trne  pf  ietthood)/*  had  said 
another  ;*  and  a  third  had  exclaimed,  "  I  will  over- 
throw those  under  the  tenth  head  (on  imaces)  ;** 
but  now  they  were  all  dumb. 

Upon  this  Lambert,  claspiag  his  hands,  exclaimed 
with  Zacharias :  JKcsstd  be  thg  Lerd  Qod  of  hntl ; 
for  he  hath  mtUtd  and  rtdeemtd  hu  people  : 

After  three  days  of  diocoasion,  which  had  been  a 
tontinual  triomph  for  the  OTangelieal  doctrine,  men 
were  selected  and  commissioned  to  constitote  the 
churches  of  Hesse  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of 
God.  They  were  more  than  three  days  occupied  in 
the  task,  and  then  their  new  constitution  waa  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  synod. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  constitution  produced  by 
the  Reformation  should  have  a  place  in  hiatory,  so 
much  the  more  as  it  was  then  set  forward  as  a  model 
for  the  new  Churches  of  Christendom. f 

The  autonomy  or  self-government  of  the  Church  is 
its  fundamental  principle:  it  is  from  the  Church, 
from  its  representatives  assembled  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  this  legislation  emanstes ;  there  ia  no 
mention  in  the  prologue  either  of  state  or  of  Land- 
grave.} Philip,  content  with  having  broken  for  him- 
self and  for  his  peo{4e  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  priest, 
had  no  desire  to  put  himself  in  his  place,  and  was 
satisfied  with  an  external  stlperintendence,  necessary 
for  the  mainuinance  of  order. 

A  second  distinctive  featare  in  this  constitution  is 
its  simplicity  both  of  government  and  worship.  The 
assembly  conjures  all  future  synods  not  to  load  the 
Churches  with  a  multitude  of  ordinances,  <*  seeing 
that  where  orders  abound,  disorder  superabonnds.'* 
They  would  not  even  continue  the  organs  in  the 
churches,  because,  said  they,  **  men  should  under- 
stand what  they  hear.**§  The  more  the  human  mind 
has  been  bent  in  one  direction,  the  more  violent  is 
the  reaction  in  the  contrary  direction  when  it  is  un- 
bent The  Church  passed  at  that  time  from  the  ex- 
treme of  symbols  to  that  of  simplicity.  These  are 
the  principal  features  of  this  constitution  :— 

**  The  Church  can  only  be  taught  and  governed  by 
the  Word  of  its  Sovereign  Pastor.  Whoever  has  re- 
course to  any  other  word  shall  be  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. || 

*•  Every  pious  man,  lesmed  in  the  Word  of  God, 
whatever  be  his  condition,  may  be  elected  bishop  if 
he  desiie  it,  for  he  is  called  inwardly  of  God.lT 

**  Let  no  one  believe  that  by  a  bishop  we  under- 
stand anything  else  than  a  simple  minister  of  the 
Word  of  God.** 

*^The  ministers  are  servanta,  and  consequently 
they  ought  not  to  he  lords,  princes  or  governors. 

**  Let  the  faithful  assemble  and  choose  their  bishops 
and  deacons.  Each  church  should  elect  its  own 
pastor.tt 

•*  Let  those  who  are  elected  bishops  be  consecrated 
to  their  office  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  three 

*  Erant  enlm  priua  qui  dJcsrant :  Egoaaeram  pugatoriom  ; 
aliua,  Ego  impngnabo  paradoxa  titnli  leztJ,  etc.  (Lamberti 
Epittola  ad  Colon.) 

'  t  This  oonatitutioa  will  be  found  ia  SckmiBke,  Monumanta 
Hatsiaca,  voL  ii.  p.  MS  a  **  Pro  Hutim  Eoolaatis,  et  li  dainda 
aonnuUe  alut  ad  idem  noitro  txen^lo  provooarentar." 

X  Syaodui  in  iMmtfie  Domini  congrenta.    (Ibid.) 

^  Ne  hominei  non  intelligant.    (Ibid.  cap.  S.) 

j)  Nob  admittfmui  verbom  aUudqaamipfiaipasloHtnoitri. 
(Schminke,  Monumanta  Hasiiaoa,  cap.  3.) 

f  ttqaie  plat,  in  verbo  wnoto  et  ezeroitatos,  daeera  petit 
vexbam  lanotum,  bod  repeilater,  a  Deo  eaim  iatenM  mitntur. 
(n»td.  cap.  98.) 

••  Ne  quia  putet,  Boe  hlo  per  epiaeopai,  alios  iatdligara, 
fMM  niiiistroe  ]>ei  vexM.    (Ibid.)    . 

tt£Ugatqwvlieo«lMiaepiMopaasaaBi.   (IMd.eap.lt.) 


bishops;  umI  ••for  t]|ed6aeo|s,  if  there  Mars 

isters  preaent,  let  them  receive  the  laying  on  cf  bi 
from  the  eldere  of  the  Clllireh.* 

'<  If  a  bishop  canaea  any  scandal  to  die  Chnitk 
hia  effeminacy,  or  by  the  splendor  of  his  gmei 
or  bv  the  lerity  of  hia  eoadnct  sad  if,  oabeifif  ii 
ed,  he  persiata,  let  him  be  deposed  by  the  Om 

•*  Let  each  chnreh  plaee  its  bishop  in  a  cmx 
to  live  with  hia  family,  and  to  be  hospitibie,  u 
Paul  enjoma:  bat  let  tfie  bishops  exact  loiiuif 
their  csanal  a«tiea.l 

**  On  every  Sunday  let  there  be  in  none  nq 
phce  aa  assembly  of  all  the  men  who  are  in  then 
her  of  the  sainta,  to  regulate  with  die  bishop  teai 
to  God*s  Word,  all  the  affiuia  of  the  Chuch,  ucia 
commuaicate  whooTer  givea  occasion  of  Mudaio 
Church;  for  the  Chnreh  of  Christ  has  ne?er  ait 
without  exerciaing  the  power  of  excoffiBmicHM 

<*  As  a  weeh^  aaaembly  is  necessary  for  tbeiu 
tion  of  the  particular  churches,  so  a  gtiml  sfi 
should  be  helf^ananallyfor  the  direeutaif  li/l 
churches  in  the  conntiy.ll 

«  All  the  paston  are  ito  natural  memben ;  baei 
church  shall  further  elect  from  its  bodyaimiii! 
the  Spirit  and  of  faith,  to  whom  it  shall  iKXi 
powers  for  all  that  ia  in  the  juriadiction  of  the  mi 

*<  Three  visitera  ahail  be  elected  yeariy.vacsi 
misaioa  to  go  through  all  the  ehnrches,  to  enii 
those  who  have  been  elected  bishops,  to  eoafrc» 
who  have  been  approved  oU  uid  to  provide  isd 
execution  of  the  decreea  of  the  synod." 

It  will  no  doubl  be  found  that  thisfint  eniffj 
constitution  went  in  aome  points  to  the  eztreux 
ecclesiastical  demoeracy ;  but  certain  institaiioai 
crept  in  that  were  capable  of  inciesse  lod  o^(hi 
ing  its  nature.  Six  auperintendents  for  li/e  ^m  i 
terwards  substituted  for  these  annual  y^i^ 
according  to  the  primitive  Institution  ini^ib*^ 
pie  members  of  the  church);  and,  8sha«MeB> 
marked,**  the  encroachments,  whether  of  *««" 
perintendents  or  of  the  state,  graduaUy  janlyw  J 
activity  and  independence  of  the  chnrchej  of  tt« 
This  constitution  fared  aa  did  that  of  the  Abbebiri 
in  the  yea^  8,  which,  being  destined  to  be  iff-^ 
served  through  the  influence  of  Napokoo  BomjU 
to  establish  the  despotism  of  the  Empire. 

It  waa  not  the  leaa  a  remarkable  work.  w» 
doctora  have  reproached  the  Reformtnoji/orBau 
the  Church  a  too  interior  institution. ft  lAm^^ 
Reformation  aad  Papery  recognise  two  elemnB 
the  Church,  the  one  exterior  the  other  lawnof, 
while  Popery  gives  precedence  to  the  fonner,UK» 
formstion  assigns  it  to  the  latter.  If  howefer  ii  w 
reproach  against  the  Reformation  for  haviflT  "^ 
ward  Church  only,  and  for  not  creating.  ^  «^/; 
one,  the  remarkable  conatitution  of  ^'^*^\  .^ ^, 
jaat  exhibited  a  few  features,  will  »▼*"■_]'"  7^ 
of  reply.  The  exterior  ecclesiastical  J]^J''  .*: 
then  sprung  from  the  very  heart  of  die  Reforo* -^ 
is  far  more  perfect  than  that  of  Popery. 

♦  Manot  imponaut  duo  ez  •enioribui,  niii  »1J»  *f*^ 
intenint    (Ibid.  C4 

Jul 

1 
tret  t 
monta  Haatiaea«  cap.  tt.)  >  ...p at 

§Fiat  conventni iideUum  in  congruo toco,**  V  ^ 
qoot  ex  vlrit  is  MBCtorum  aameio  aabaawr .  •  •  •  ^ 
eccledam  noBqaam  fuiiM  tine  exooaimauotw'"^ 

^T^t^iem*!  iw»  •^  Hesila  catobretor  fl^rfo*  V^ 
purgum  terUa  domiaica  poet  pawba.  ^^:^lAJt^ 
'^  ir  VBiveiai  epiecopi .  •r^^'^JS^lSi^f^ 
eligat  ex  le  ipea  unaa  plenuB  Ma  at  »plrt^  ^^'  ^ 
•«  RrttJg.  Die  Freie  Kireke.  ^    <w^a('' 

ft  This  ii  tlie  opinion  let  fortlt  m  &•  SZlkdaebi 
MShler,  tlie  ao«t  oetebrated  defea^tr  of  tb«  »»■»" 
aaoBg  our  conteMporaiies. 


itenint    (Ibid.  cap.  31.)  j  ^  «« (P«t 

fDepOBat  ecdeala  epieoopnm  inum.qaodtav-T 
idicare  de  voce  pastoium.    (Ibid,  cap  V.)        m^ 
\  Aiat  quovie  eccleiia  epi«copum  •»»»  "^ffiZ  M«< 
et  ut  cum  iua  Ikmilia  vivere  ponit.    (ScJiw^'' 
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Oae  ffMgC  qiaemiin  presented  itaelf:  Will  (hew 
principieft  be  adopfed  by  all  the  Churches  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  1 

Everything  aeemed  to  indicate  at  mncfa.  The 
most  piooa  men  thooght  at  that  time  that  the  ecclesi- 
iBtical  power  proceeded  from  the  memberi  of 
he  Church.  By  withdrawing  from  the  hierarchial 
ixtreme,  they  fiuag  ihemaeWes  into  a  democratical 
>ne.  Luther  himself  had  profesaed  this  doctrine  as 
>arly  as  1523.  The  Calixtins  of  Bohemia,  on  seeing 
he  bishopa  of  their  coantry  refuse  them  ministers, 
iad  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  first  vagabond  priest. 
*  If  you  have  no  other  means  of  procuring  pastors," 
Hrrote  Luther  to  them,  *'  rather  do  without  them,  and 
et  each  head  of  a  family  read  the  Goepel  in  his  own 
louae,  and  baptise  his  children,,  sighing  after  the  sa- 
srament  of  the  altar  as  the  Jews  of  Babylon  'did  for 
ferusalem.*  The  consecration  of  the  Pope  cTeat«»s 
>riesta— not  of  God,  bnt  of  the  devil,  ordained  solely 
;o  trample  Jesus  Christ  under  foot,  to  bring  his  sa- 
crifice to  naught,  and  to  sell  imaginary  holocausts  to 
lie  world  in  his  name.t  Men  become  ministers  only 
>y  election  and  calling,  and  that  ought  to  beefiected 
a  the  following  manner : 

*'  First,  seek  God  by  prayer  *4  then  being  assem- 
bled together  with  all  those  whose  hearts  Grod  has 
;ouched,  choose  in  the  Lord's  name  him  or  them 
nrhom  you  shall  hav«  acknowledged  to  be  fitted  for 
his  ministry.  After  that,  let  the  chief  men  among 
rou  lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  recommend  them 
o  the  people  and  to  the  Chiirch.''$ 

Luther,  in  thus  calling  upon  the  people  alone  to 
lominate  their  pastors,  submitted  to  the  necessities 
>f  (he  times.  It  was  requisite  to  constimte  the  mi- 
listry  ;  but  the  ministry  having  no  existence,  it  could 
lot  then  have  the  legitimate  part  that  belongs  to  it  in 
he  choice  of  Go<)*s  misters. 

But  another  necessity  proceeding  in  like  manner 
rom  ihe  state  of  affairs,  was  to  incline  Luther  to  de< 
riate  from  the  principles  he  had  laid  down. 

The  German  Reformation  can  hardly  be  said  to 
lave  begun  with  the  lower  classes,  as  in  Switaerland 
ind  France ;  and  Luther  could  scarcely  find  any 
vhere  that  christian  people,  which  should  have  played 
;o  great  a  part  in  his  new  constitution.  Ignorapt  men, 
conceited  towns-people,  who  would  not  even  main- 
ain  their  ministers — these  were  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Now  what  could  be  done  with  such  ele- 
nents  1 

Bnt  if  the  people  were  indifierent,  the  princes  were 
lot  so.  They  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  bat- 
le,  and  sat  on  the  first  bench  in  the  council.  The  de- 
no'cratic  orsanizationwas  therefore  compelled  to  give 
vay  to  an  organization  conformable  to  the  civil  go- 
vern me  ot.  The  Church  ia  composed .  of  Christians 
md  they  are  taken  wherever  they  arc  found — high  or 
ow.  It  was  particularly  in  high  stations  (hat  Luther 
bund  them.  He  admitted  the  princes  as  representa- 
ives  of  the  people  ;  and  henceforward  the  influence 
•f  the  state  became  one  of  the  principal  elements  in 
li  e  constitution  of  (he  evangelical  Church. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Reformer,  this  guardianship  of 
be  princes  was  only  to  be  provisional.  The  faithful 
eing  then  in  minority,  they  had  need  of  a  guardian ; 
•lit  the  era  of  the  Churoh's  majority  might  arrive, 
ind  with  it  would  come  its  emancipation. 

We  may  admit  that  this  recourse  to  the  civil  pow- 
^r  was  at  that  time  necessary,  bnt  we  cannot  deny 

*  Tutitts  enim  et  sshibria*  estet,  quemlibet  patreni'familias 
lue  domui  legere  Evangelium.    (L.  Opp.  lat  iL  p.  SSS.) 

t  Per  ordisM  psplfticoi  non  taeerdotes  Dei  a«d  laeerdotas 
tetana,  tantnin  vt  Christum  ooaculcMit.    (Ibid.  p.  964.) 

i  Orationibns  turn  privatlt  turn  pnblicit.    (Ibid.  p.  870.) 

§  Eli^te  quern  et  quo«  volnentfs.  Turn  fanpotitis  super 
wi-mnnfbQs.  dnt  boe  Ipto  vettri  episcopi,  Yettri  ninistri,  leu 
pastore  j.    (L.  Opp.  lat  U.  p.  STOi} 


that  it  was  also  .a  source  of  difficulties.  We  will 
point  out  only  one.  When  Protestantism  became  an 
afiair  of  governments  and  nationa,  it  ceased  to  be 
universal.  .  The  nejnr  spirit  was  capable  of  creating  a 
new  earth.  But  instead  of  opening  new  roads,  and  oF 
purposing  the  regeneration  of  all  Christendom,  and 
the  conversion  of  (he  whole  world,  the  ProtesUntfr 
sought  to  setde  themselves  as  comfortably  as  possible 
in  a  few  German  duchies.  This  timidity,  which  has^ 
been  called  prudence,  did  immense  ii^ury  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  organizing  power  being  once  discovered,  the 
Reformers  thought  of  organization,  and  Luther  ap- 
plied to  the  task  ;  for  although  he  was  in  an  especial 
manner  an  assaiJant  and  Calvin  an  organizer,  these 
two  qualities,  as  necessary  to  the  [reformers  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  founders  of  empires,  were  not  want* 
ing  in  either  of  these  great  servants  of  God. 

It  was  necessary  to  compose  a  new  ministry,  for 
most  of  the  priests  who  haa  quitted  the  Papacy  were 
content  to  receive  the  watchword  of  Reform  without 
having  personally  experienced  the  sanctifying  virtue 
of  the  Truth.  There  was  even  one  parish  in  which 
the  priest  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  principal  churcb 
and  sang  mass  in  its  succursal.*  But  something  more 
was  wanting :  a  Christian  people  had  to  be  created. 
"  Alas  !**  said  Luther  of  some  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Reform,  "they  have  abandoned  their  Romish  doc> 
triues  and  rites,  and  they  scoff  at  ours.**t 

Luther  did  not  shrink  from  before  this  double  ne- 
cessity ;  and  he  made  provision  for  it.  Understand- 
ing that  a  general  visitation  of  the  chorches  was  ne- 
cessary, he  addressed  the  Elector  on  this  subject,  ort 
the  22d  October  1526.  **  Your  highness,  in  your  qua* 
lity  of  guardian  of  youth,  and  of  all  those  who  know- 
not  how  to  take  care  of  them8elves,**%aid  he,  "  should' 
compel  the  inhabitants,  who  desire  neither  pastors  nor 
schools,  to  receive  these  means  of  grace,  as  they  are 
compelled  to  work  on  the  roatis,  on  bridges,  and  such 
like  services.^  The  papal  order  being  abolished,  it 
is  your  duty  to  regulate  these  things ;  no  other  per- 
son cares  about  them  ;  no  other  can,  and  no  other 
ought  to  do  so.  Commission,  therefore,  four  persons 
to  visit  all  the  country ;  let  two  of  them  inquire  into 
the  tithes  and  church  property;  and  let  Iwo  take 
charge  of  the  doctrine,  schools,  churches,  and  pas- 
tors." We  naturally  ask,  on  reading  these  words,, 
if  the  church  which  was  formed  in  the  first  century,, 
without  the  sup|lort  of  princes,  could  not  in  the  six- 
teenth be  reformed  without  them  1 

Luther  was  not  content  with  soliciting  in  writing 
the  intervention  of  the  prince.  He  was  indignant  at 
seeing  the  courtiers,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  had  shown  themselves  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  Reformation,  rushing  now,  "  sporting^ 
laughing,  skipping,'*  as  he  said,  on  the  spoils  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
Elector  having  come  to  Wittemberg,  the  Reformer 
repaired  immediately  to  the  palace,  made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  prince-electoral,  whom  he  met  at  the 
gate,  then  without  caring  about  those  who  stopped 
hira,  made  his  way  by  force  into  his  father's  bed- 
chamber, and  addressing  this  prince,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  so  unexpected  a  visit,  begged  him  to  re- 
medy the  evils  of  the  Church.  The  visitation  of  the 
churches  was  resolved  upon,  and  Melancthon  was 
commissioned  to  draw  up  the  necessary  instructions. 

In  1526,  Luther  had  published  his  "  German  Mass," 
by  which  he  signified  the  order  of  church  service  in 
general.  **  The  real  evangelical  assemblies,"  he  said» 

In  «de  psrochiali  evangelico  mors  docebat,  in  filiall  nini 
fiabftt    (Seek.  p.  103.) 

t  flic  enim  lua  pspittieaBMrlexenuit,  etnostneonteBiBunt. 
(L.  Epp.  Ui.  p.  934  ) 

t  Ala  ob«nter  ▼omund  dar  Jugend  und  alter  die  es  bednxfon, 
sail  de  mit  Oewalt  dazu  haltea.   (L.  Er^  UL  p.  IM.) 
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**  do  not  take  plaee  poblidy,  pell-mell,  admitting  peo- 
ple of  every  acirt;*  but  they  are  formed  of  aerious 
Christians,  who  confess  the  Gospel  by  their  words 
and  by  their  lives,t  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  we 
may  reprove  and  ezcommunicafe,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Christ  Jesu84  I  cannot  institute  sach  aasem- 
*blies,  for  1  have  no  one  to  place  in  them  ;§  bat  if  the 
thing  becomes  possible,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  this 
duty." 

It  was  also  with  a  conviction  that  he  mnstgive  the 
Church  not  the  best  form  of  worship  imaginable,  bm 
the  best  possible,  that  Melancthon  labored  at  his 
Instructions. 

The  German  Reformation  at  that  time  tacked  about, 
«a  it  were.  If  Lambert  in  Hesse  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  a  democratical  system,  Melancthon  in  Sax- 
on]jr  was  approximating  the  contrary  extreme  of  tra- 
ditional principles.  A  conservative  principle  was 
cubstituted  for  a  reforming  one.  Melancthon  wrote 
to  one  of  the  inspectors  :||  **  All  the  old  ceremonies 
that  you  can  preserve,  pray  do  so.lT  Do  not  innovate 
much,  for  every  innovation  is  injurious  to  the  peo- 
ple.**** 

They  retained,  therefore,  the  Latin  liturgy,  a  tew 
German  hymns  being  mingled  with  it  ,*tt  the  commu- 
nion in  one  kind  for  those  only  who  scrupled  from 
habit  to  take  it  in  both ;  a  confe^ion  made  to  the 
priest  without  being  in  any  way  obligatory ;  many 
saints*  days,  the  sacred  vestments^f  and  other  rites, 
«  in  which,"  said  Melancthon,  **  there  is  no  harm, 
whatever  Zwingle  may  say."^  And  at  the  same  time 
they  set  forth  with  reserve  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

It  ia  but  right  to  confess  the  dominion  of  facts  and 
circumstances  upon  these  ecclesiastical  organizations 
but  there  is  a  dominion  which  rises  higher  still— 'that 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Perhaps  what  Melancthon  did  was  all  that  could 
be  effected  at  that  tim^:  but  it  was  necessary  for  the 
work  to  be  one  day  resumed  and  re-established  on  ita 
primitive  plan,  and  this  was  Calvin's  glory. 

Aj^ry  of  astonishment  was  heard  both  from  the 
camp  of  Rome  and  from  that  of  the  Reformation. 
'*  Our  cause  is  betrayed,"  exclaimed  some  of  the 
evanj^ellcAl  Christians :  **  the  liberty  is  taken  away 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  given  us."l]|| 

On  their  p^rt  the  Ultramontanists  triumphed  in 
Melancthon's  moderation :  they  called  it  a  retrac- 
tation, and  took  advantage  of  it  to  insult  the  Reform. 
CochlcBus  published  a  "  horrible"  engraving,  as  he 
styles  it  himself,  in  which,  from  beneath  the  same 
hood  was  seen  issuing  a  seven-headed  monster  re- 
presenting Luther.  Each  of  these  heads  had  diJHTer- 
ent  features,  and  ail  uttering  together  the  most 
frightful  and  contradictory  words,  kept  disputing, 
tearing,  and  devouring  each  other.ITT 

*  Non  publico,  siTH  promiicna  et  admiisa  omnis  generis 
plebe.    (De  Mitra  Oenn.) 

f  Qui  nomina  ma  in  catalogum  referrent,  adds  hs.   (IbM.) 

\  Excommunicari  qtd  Christiano  more  m  non  gererent 
(De  Mtist  OeriD.) 

&  N<*qne  enim  habeo  qui  aint  idonei.    (Ibid.) 

II  Dr.  Dewette  thinks  tlxi«  letter  ia  Luther's  (L.  Epp.  lil.  p. 
9Vt,)  ft  appears  clear  to  me,  aa  alao  to  Dr.  Bratsohnoider,  that 
it  ia  Nf  elancthon*!.  Lather  never  went  eo  iitf  in  the  way  of 
eoncetaion. 

f  Obaerro  quantum  ex  veteribna  caremoniis  retineri 
potest.  rRtineaa.    (Corp.  Ref.  iL  p.  fNW  ) 

•*  OiTinia  novitaa  nooet  in  vnlgo.   (Ibid.) 

tt  Non  aboleas  earn  totam  (the  Latin  mass:)  latfa  eat 
alicubi  miaeere  Germanioaa  cantationea.   (IbidO 

UUt  reUneantar  veatea  naitats  in  aacria.  (Corp.  Ref.  ad 
Jonam.  30th  December,  1M7.) 

V^  Vel  ai  Zwingliua  ipaa  prmdicatniua  ait  (Corp.  Ref.  ii., 
p  910.) 

HH  Alii  dioerent  prodi  canaam.  ((^amar.  Vita  Melancthon, 
p.  107.) 

fir  Monatrotna  iUe  Oemania  partos,  Luihoraa  septicapi. 
<CoehlcBua,  p.  169.)  . 


The  astonished  Elector  rcnoWed  to  < 
Melancthon's  paper  to  Luther.  Bat  never  did 
Reformer's  respect  for  his  friend  slsow  itaelf  :i 
more  striking  manner.  He  only  made  one  or  i 
unimportant  additions  to  this  pLan*  aisd  sent  ii  bi 
accompanied  with  the  highest  eulosiims-  1 
Romanists  said  that  the  tiger  caogbt  in  a  net  i 
licking  the  hands  that  clipped  his  tnlonft.  Bat 
was  not  so.  Luther,  knew  that  die  aim  of  MeUi 
thon's  labors  was  to  strengthen  the  veiy  noul  at  t 
Reformation  in  all  the  churches  of  anxooy.  11 
waa  sufficient  for  him.  He  thoiigiit  besides,  dai 
every  thing  there  must  be  a  iransitioa  ;  mad  bfu 
justly  convinced  that  his  friend  waa  more  tbaa  m 
self  a  man  of  transition,  he  frankly  accepted  his  vrw 

The  general  visitation  began.  Lather  in  Se2w| 
Spalatin  in  the  districts  of  Aheabnrig  nsid  Zwiefcu 
Melancthon  in  Thuringia,  aad  Thoiia^  in  Fraaeaa^ 
with  eccksisstioal  deputies  aad  serenl  Jay  a 
leagues,  conunenced  the  work  ia  October  arndXi 
vember  1528. 

They  purified  the  clergy  by  diamissiag  crer 
priest  of  scandalous  life;*  diey  nsaigned  a  partis 
of  the  church  property  to  the  maintenance  oC  psk^ 
worship,  and  they  placed  the  remainder  beyaatf  t^ 
reach  of  plunder ;  they  continued  the  mappKaaaa.  d 
the  convents ;  they  establiahed  cTexywliere  wk^  el 
inatruction ;  and  "  Luther'a  greater  and  anea 
catechisms,"  which  appeared  in  1529,  eontraoM' 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  writings  to  profaotz 
throughout  the  new  churches  the  auaeienf  lun  '. 
the  Apostles  ;  they  commissioned  the  postofs  «'i£^ 
great  towns,  under  the  title  of  superinteadents,  u 
wstch  over  the  churches  and  the  schools;  ^ 
maintained  the  abolition  of  celibacy  ;  aad  the  miaif 
ten  of  the  Word  become  huabands  aad  iSrcben^ 
formed  the  germ  of  a  thirdf  state,  wheaa  ia  aifei 
years  were  diffused  in  all  rJtks  of  society  kaiaai^ 
activity  and  light.  This  is  one  of  the  truest  cam 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  supenoricy  that  ie^ 
pntably  diatinguishes  the  evangelical  nations. 

The  oiganiiation  of  tte  churches  in  Sazoay,  w^.- 
withstanding  its  imperfections,  produced  for  ik 
time  at  least  the  most  important  reaolts.  This  «£ 
because  the  Word  of  God  prevailed ;  aad  becan. 
wherever  this  Word  exercises  its  power,  secoadfii 
errors  and  abuses  are  paralyzed.  The  Tery  disoetsa 
that  was  employed  proceeded  in  reality  from  &  foei 
principle.  The  reformers,  unlike  the  enthnsissv 
did  not  utterly  reject  an  institution  becaaae  it  wu 
corrupted.  They  did  not  say,  for  example :  *'  TV 
sacraments  are  disfigured,  let  us  do  without  then ': 
the  ministry  is  corrupt,  let  us  reject  it  !** — but  thrv 
rejected  the  abuse,  and  restored  the  use.  This  pR 
dence  ia  the  mark  of  a  woifc  of  God ;  and  if  Laihr 
sometimes  permitted  the  chaff  to  remain  along  vit: 
the  wheat,  Calvin  appeared  later,  and  more  thoros^ 
ly  purged  the  Christian  threahing-floor. 

The  oiganization  which  was  at  that  time  accas- 
plishing  in  Saxony,  exerted  a  atrong  reaction  oa  &1 
the  German  empire,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fpoepei 
advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  The  desiprs  of  (^ 
in  turning  aside  from  the  reformed  states  af  (j«r* 
many,  the  thunderbolt  that  he  caused  Co  fall  npoa  the 
seven-hill  city,  waa  clearly  manifest.  Never  were 
years  more  usefully  employed  ;  and  it  was  not  oak 
to  framing  a  constitution  that  the  Reformation  d^ 
voted  itself,  it  was  also  to  extend  its  doctrine. 

The  duchiea  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick,  maoj 
of  the  most  important  imperial  cities,  as  NnrembeTK 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasburg,  Gottingen,  Gosala; 
Nordhausan,  Lubeck,  Bremen   and  Hamburg,  r^ 

*.  Viginti  fere  mdea  et  inepti,  mnltique  eoncuhiaam  < 
potatorea  deprehenai  iunt.    (Seohend.p  109.) 
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moved  the  tapen  from  the  ehftpelsi  and  tobalitttted 
in  their  place  the  bri^ter  torch  of  the  Word  of  God. 
In  vain  did  the  frightened  cannona  allege  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  Chorch.  «•  The  authority  of  the 
Church,'*  replied  Kempe  and  Zechenhageo,  the  re- 
ibrmei  of  Hamburg,  *'  cannot  be  acknowledged  nn- 
leas  the  Church  herself  obeys  her  pastor  Jesas 
Christ."*  Pomeranus  visited  many  places  to  pat  a 
finishing  hand  to  the  Reform. 

In  Franconia,  tbe  Margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg, having  reformed  Anspach  and  Bayreiith,  wrote 
to  his  ancient  protector,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who 
had  knit  his  brows  on  hearing  of  his  reforming  pro- 
ceed ings  :  '*  I  have  done  this  by  God's  order ;  for 
he  commands  princes  to  take  care  not  only  of  the 
bodies  of  their  subjects,  bat  also  of  their  soub.*^ 

In  East  Friesland,  on  new-years'  day,  1597,  a 
Dominican  named  Resins,  having  pot  on  his  hood,^ 
ascended  the  pnlpit  at  Noorden,  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  mainuin  certain  theses  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  Gospel.  Having  silenced  the  Ab- 
bot of  Noorden  b^  the  soundness  of  his  arguments, 
Reeius  look  off  his  cowl,  laid  it  on  the  palpit,  and 
was  received  in  the  nave  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  faithful.  £re*long  the  whole  of  FriesUmd  laid 
aside  the  uniform  of  Popery,  as  Resius  had  done. 

At  Berlin,  Elizabeth,  electress  of  Brandenboig, 
having  read  Luther's  works,  felt  a  desire  to  receive 
the  L(»rd's  supper  in  conformity  with  Christ's  insti- 
tution', a  minister  secretly  administered  it  at  the 
festival  of  Easter,  1528;  but  one  of  her  children 
informed  the  Elector.  Joachim  was  greatly  exas- 
perated, and  ordered  his  wife  to  keep  her  room  for 
several  days  ;§  it  was  even  said  that  he  intended  to 
shut  her  up.||  This  princess,  being  deprived  of  all 
religious  support,  and  mistrusting  the  perfidious 
xnanoBttvres  of  the  Romish  priests,  resolved  to  escape 
by  flight ;  and  she  claimed  the  assistance  of  her 
brother.  Christian  n.,  of  Denmark,  who  was  then  re- 
siding at  Torgan.  Takins[  advantage  of  a  dark 
night,  she  quitted  the  casUe  m  a  peasanf  s  dress,  and 
!  got  into  a  rude  country-wagon  that  was  waiting  for 
her  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Elizabeth  urged  on  the 
<  driver,  when  in  a  bad  road,  the  wain  broke  down. 
The  electress,  hastily  unfastening  a  handkerchief 
she  wore  round  her  head,  flung  it  to  the  man,  who 
employed  it  in  repairing  the  damage,  and  ere  k>ng 
Elizabeth  arrived  at  Torgau.  *<  If  I  should  expose 
you  to  any  riak,"  said  she  to  her  uncle,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  Providence 
may  guide  me.'*  Bui  John  assigned  her  a  residence 
in  the  castle  of  Lichtenberg,  on  the  Elbe,  near  Wit- 
temberg.  Without  taking  upon  us  to  approve  of 
Elizabeth's  flight,  let  us  acknowledge  the  good  that 
God's  Provinence  drew  from  it.  This  amiable  lady, 
who  lived  at  Lichtenberg,  in  the  study  of  His  word, 
seldom  appearing  at  court,  frequently  going  to  hear 
Luther's  sermons,  and  exercising  a  salutary  influence 
over  her  children,  who  sometimes  had  permission  to 
see  her,  was  the  first  of  those  pious  princesses  whom 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  has  counted,  and  even  still 
counts,  among  its  members. 

At  the  same  time,  Hobtein,  Sleswick,  and  Silesia 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Reformation :  and  Hungary, 
as  well  as  Bohemia,  saw  the  number  of  its  adherents 
increase. 

*  Evangelici  anotoritatem  Eocletia  non  aliter  agnoic«n- 
Aftm  eise  ^ontendebant  qaam  li  vocam  paitorii  ChxMi 
seqneratar.    (Baekend.  i.  p.  94ft.) 

t  Non  nodo  qnoad  ooipas,  sad  etiam  quoad  aalaian. 
(8eckQiid.iL  p.  Ml.)  _    . 

I        t  Reiiot,  cocattum  indntus,  fuggeitnm  ascendit  (8cultet 
Ann.  9.  9t.) 

S  Alianot  dieVos  a  martto  ia  caUeolo  dataata  foina. 
(Beekend.  fl.  p.  13S.) 
IMaiohioitataaiataaniiiamuiarsy    (L.  Epp.  da  Lssktaai, 
,     UtpSH.) 


Inevsiy  plsoe,  tastsad  of  a  Ucnfthy  seeking  ili 

righteousness  in  the  works  of  man,  its  glory  in  exlei^ 
nal  pomp,  its  strength  in  a  material  power,  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  reappeared,  humble  as  in 
primitive  times^  and  like  the  ancient  Christians. 
Iookin|f  for  its  righteousness,  its  glory  and  ita  power, 
solely  m  the  blood  of  Christ  and  in  the  Word  of  God.* 

IV.  All  these  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  could  not 
pass  oaperceived ;  there  was  a  powerful  reaction, 
and  until  poUtical  cireumatances  ahould  permit  a 
gmnd  attack  upon  the  Reformation  on  the  very  soil 
where  it  was  established,  and  of  persecuting  it  by 
means  of  diets,  and  if  necessary  by  armiea,  they 
began  to  persecute  in  detail  in  the  Romish  countriss 
with  tortures  and  the  seaffold. 

On  the  20th  August,  1527,  King  Ferdinand,  by  the 
Edict  of  Ofen  ia  Hungary,  publiahed  a  tarifi'of  crimca 
and  penaltiea,  in  which  he  threatened  death  by  the 
sword,  by  fire,  or  by  water,t  against  whoever  should 
say  that  Mary  was  a  woman  like  other  women;  or  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  in  an  heretical  manner ;  or 
consecrate  the  bread  and  wine,  not  being  a  Romish 
priest;  and  further,  in  the  second  caae,  the  house  in 
which  the  sacrament  should  have  been  administered 
was  to  be  coafisoated  or  raxed  to  the  grouad. 

Such  was  not  the  legislation  of  Luther.  Link 
having  asked  him  if  it  were  lawful  for  the  magiatraia 
to  put  the  fah«  prophets  to  death,  meaning  the  Sacrap 
mentarians,  whose  doctrines  Luther  atUcked  with 
Bo  mueh  force,!  <ks  Reformer  replied :  '*!  am  abw 
whenever  life  is  concerned,  even  if  the  ofiender  isex« 
ceedingly  guiltv.§  I  can  by  no  meana  admit  that  the 
fidse  teachers  snould  be  put  to  death  ;|)  it  ia  aufllcieat 
to  remove  them."  For  ages  the  Romish  church  has 
bathed  in  blood.  Luther  was  the  first  to  profeas  the 
great  principles  of  humanity  and  religioua  liberty. 

They  sometimes  had  recourse  to  more  expeditious 
proceedings  than  the  scafibid  itself.  George  Wink- 
ler, paator  of  Halle,  having, been  summoned  before 
Archbishop  Albert  in  the  spring  of  1527,  for  having 
adminirtered  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  had  been 
acquitted.  As  this  minister  was  returning  home 
along  an  unfrequented  road  in  the  midat  of  the  woods, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of  horsemen, 
who  murdered  him,  and  immediately  fied  through  the 
thickets  without  taking  anything  from  hia  person. T 
"The  world,"  exclaimed  Lnther,  "i^a  cavern  of 
assassins  under  the  command  of  the  devil ;  an  inn, 
whose  landlord  ia  a  brigand,  and  which  beara  this 
sign,  LU$  and  Murder;  and  none  are  more  readily 
murdered  therein  than  those  who  proclaim  Jesus 
Christ." 

At  Munich,  George  Carpenter  was  led  to  the  scaf* 
fold  for  having  denied  that  the  baptism  of  water  is 
able  by  its  own  virtue  to  save  a  man.  **  When  yon 
are  thrown  into  the  fire,"  said  some  of  his  brethren. 
**  give  us  a  aign  by  which  we  may  know  that  you  per* 
severe  in  the  faith." — **  As  long  as  I  can  open  my 
mouth,  I  will  confess  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeans."** 
The  executioner  stretched  him  on  a  hidder,  tied  a 
small  bag  of  gunpowder  round  hia  neck,  and  then 
flung  him  into  the  flamea.  Carpenter  immediately 
cried  out.  '<  Jesus!  Jesus!"  and  the  executioner  • 
having  tunied  him  again  and  again  with  hia  hookas 


*  Hsvelation,  xU.  11. 

f  DIa  sollea  mit  den  Feuar  Sehwerdt  odar  Wasiar 
weidan.    (Fard.  Mandat. !«.  Opp.  six.  p.  AM.) 
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i  Contra  ho«tei  sacramenta 
(^9.  to  LaBk»  July  14,  lft38.) 

^£go  ad  Judieiam  isngninis  tardna  raa,  t 
abondat.    (Ibid.) 

II  NoUo  modo  pocsnrn  adoiittara  lUios  doctoras  ooeidL 
(Epp.  to  Lank,  Jnly  14»  ISM.) 

1  Mox  enim  at  interfecerant,  auAiganmt  per  aria  loei^ 
Blkilpi»d»aatpaeaBi»oapiaB*sa.   (Coohl.  pw  UO.) 

««  Dam  Of  apeilre  licebit,  larvatoris  nottd  nomen  proAtMl 
^-     (8callat.a^U0.> 
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At  JLandsbeiK  nine  pemoiw  were  coasigned  Co  the 
Jhoiea,  and  atMonich  cwenty-aine  were  thrown  into 
the  water.  At  Soherding,  Leonard  geyser,  a  friend 
•ad  diaciple  of  Luther,  having  been  condemned  by 
the  biahop;  had  hia  head  ahaved,  and  being  dreaaed  in 
a  mock  frock,  waa  placed  on  hoiaeback.  Aa  the 
eaeomionera  were  cuiaingand  awearing,  becanae  thay 
could  not  diaenlangle  the  lopea  with  which  he  waa  lo 
he  boond,  he  aaid  to  them  mildlft  **Dear  frienda, 
jnwr  bonda  aie  not  neceasary ;  my  Lord  Chriat  haa 
already  bound  me.**  When  he  dmw  near  the  acake, 
Keyaer  looked  at  the  crowd  and  exclaimed:  **Behold 
the  harvest !  O  Maater,  aend  forth  thv  labocen  f* 
Ho  then  aaeended  the  acaffold  and  aaid  t  **  O  Jcou, 
iave  me !  I  am  thine."  Thcae  were  hia  laat  worda.* 
<*  Who  am  I,  a  wordy  preacher,*'  exclaimed  Lather, 
when  he  reoeived  the  newa  of  hia  death,  **  in  com* 
pnriaon  with  thie  great  doer  1**t 

Thus  the  Information  manifeaied  by  anoh  striking 
worka  the  trudi  that  it  had  come  to  re-eaiabliah ;  name- 
ly, that  faith  is  not,  aa  Rome  mainuina,  an  hiatorical, 
vain,  dead  knowledge4  but  a  lively  faith,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ohoat,  the  ohaanel  by  which  Chriat  filla 
ibm  heart  with  new  deairea  and  with  new  afiectiona, 
the  true  worriiip  of  the  living  God. 

Thcae  martyidoma  filled  Qermaav  widi  honor,  and 
gbomy  forebod'uga  deocended  from  the  thronea 
OBong  the  ntnka  of  the  people.  Around  the  doasea* 
tic  hearth,  in  the  Jong  winter  evaninga,  the  converaa- 
tion  wholly  turned  on  piiaona,  torturea,  aoaffoMa,  and 
nartyn ;  and  the  alighteat  noise  ahimed  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  narratives  gained 
atiength  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  rumor  of  a  uni- 
versal conspiracy  againat  the  Goapel  apread  through 
all  the  Empire.  Ita  adveraariea,  taking  advantage 
of  this  terror,  announced  with  a  mysteriooa  air  tluit 
thej  must  look  during  thia  year  (1598)  Cor  aome  de- 
cisive meaaure  againat  the  Reform.6  One  aooundrsl 
resolved  to  profit  by  this  state  of  mmd  to  aatiafy  hia 
avarice. 

No  blows  are  more  terrible  to  a  cauae  than  thoae 
which  it  inflicts  upon  itself.  The  Reformation,  aeiz- 
C||i  with  a  dizziness,  waa  on  the  verge  of  self-destruc- 
tion. There  is  a  spirit  of  error  that  conapirea  againat 
the  canae  o(jtruth,  beguiling  by  aabtlety  ;||  the  Re- 
formation waa  about  to  experieace  ita  attacks,  and  to 
dagger  under  the  most  fbrmidabla  aasault— pertnr- 
bation  of  thought,  and  eatrangement  from  the  ways 
cf  wisdom  and  of  troth. 

Otho  of  Pack,  vice-chancellor  to  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  was  a  crafry  and  dissipated  man,T  who  took 
advantage  of  hia  office,  and  had  recoorM  to  all  sorts 
of  practices  to  procure  montfy.  The  Duke  having  on 
oae  oooaaion  sent  him  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  aa 
hia  representative,  the  Bishop  of  Mersebuiir  confided 
to  him  his  contribution  towards  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  Bishop  having  been  afterwards  called  upon 
for  this  money,  Pack  declared  that  he  bad  paid  it  to 
a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  whose  seal  and  signature  he 
produoed.  This  paper  was  a  forgery ;  Pack  himaelf 
» waa  the  author  of  it.**  Thia  wretch,  however,  put  an 
impudent  face  on  the  matter,  and  aa  he  wan  not  cod- 
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t  Tarn  imptr  vertHMus  pradioslar,  Jill  tarn  petantl  voibi 
aparmtar.    <L  Epp.  iil.  p.  1914.) 

I  8i  qnit  dixerit  fidem  dob  mm  varam  Mam,  Ifoat  bob  fit 
viva,  tut  tam  qui  Idan  •!&•  ebsritata  habet.  bob  assa  ehrli- 
tiaDBin.  anathena  sit.   (Cone  Frid.  Ban.  0,  p.  tt.) 

•^  Naaoio  quid  miiari  quad  boo  anno  contra  i«»] 
axpaciandam  lit    (Seckaad.  iL  p.  101.) 
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t  Bomo  ai«t  varratiu,  at  ptntaraa  pradA 
tfialBdaetBaaat  (aaofcaBd.U  ^»4) 
•*  It  Is  stm  to  ba  taan  IB  tha  rVeafii  at  Di 


pradJgns»quo  vltlo  ad 


viattd,  hs  jnvgerved  the  eoaildcaM  oT  hii  mq. 
Ere  long  an  opportunity  presented  itself  duociBa 
hia  crimaal  Ulent  on  a  larger  scale. 

No  one  entertained  greater  BaspiciouvidtR{Bt 
to  the  PapisU  than  the  LaadgrtTe  of  Hcim.  Yoi^ 
auaceptible,  and  restleas,  he  was  always  ob  dKikn. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1528,  Pick  bappeDiigtobe 
at  Caaael  to  assist  Phillip  in  some  difficvlt  buiid 
the  Landgrave  imparted  to  him  hisfean  Ifuyw 
couM  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  deugucftM 
Papiata,  it  muat  have  been  die  vice-chuoeIl«,« 
of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Refonn.  Thecrq 
Pikck  heaved  a  aigh,  bent  down  his  eyes,  lod  vs^ 
lent.  •  Philip  immediately  became  oaeisf,  n^m 
him,  and  promised  to  do  nothing  that  aooid  ujs 
the  Poke.  Then  Pack,  aa  if  he  had  alloved  u  a- 
portant  aecret  to  be  torn  from  him  with  re|Rt,t» 
fesaed  that  a  league  against  the  Ludienni,  bd  \n 
concluded  at  Brealau  on  the  Wedaeidaj  follonq 
MfUmik  Sunday,  lath  May,  1527;  andcnmediojo 
core  the  original  of  thia  act  for  the  Ludgnr,ii» 
ofiared  him  for  this  aervjice  a  temaaentiuolta 
thonaaad  florina.  This  waa  the  greatest  iniaam 
that  thia  wretched  roan  had  ever  ondertikeB.Wi 
tended  to  nothing  else  than  the  titter  oTenkiti  if 
the  Empire. 

The  Landgrave  waa  amazed;  he  restniiedifr 
aelf,  however,  wiahing  to  aee  the  act  witkbis  n 
eyes  before  informing  hia  allies.    He  thfitfin  » 
paired  to  Dresden.   "  I  cannot,**  said  Pick, "  fan* 
you  with  the  original:  the  Duke  alwtpciinai 
about  hia  person  to  read  it  to  other  prisces  vhoai 
hopea  to  gain  over.     Recently  at  Leipsic,  he  iboi?i 
it  10  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.    But  keit  ii  i «? 
made  by  hia  highneaa'a  order.**    The  Lt»(l«w«  iki 
the  document,  which  bore  all  the  marks  of  tkessj 
perfect  andienticity.    It  waa  crossed  bj  ic«n  o( 
black  silk,  and  fastened  at  both  ends  by  ti»s»I  of 
the  ducal  chancery.*    Above  was  ta  impi«ffl«''« 
the  ring  Duke  Qootge  alwaya  wore  ou  hii  W- 
with  the  thive  qnarteringa  that  Philip  hidwoirt 
aeen ;  at  the  top,  the  coronet,  and  at  the  ho\i^^ 
two  Uona.    He  haa  oo  more  doubts  ss  to  its  w'-^-- 
ticity,    Bnt  how  can  we  deacribe  hia  iadip»n<*" 
he  read  thia  guilty  dociunent  1    Kiog  F'n^iw'i; 
Electora  of  Ments  and  of  Brandenborg.  mt  G»v 
of  Saxony,  the  Dakea  of  Bavaria,  the  Bishops  ol^-^ 
burg,  Wurtaburg,  and  Bamberg,  have  entered »»; 
coa&tiott  to  call  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  deL^r^ 
up  the  aroh-heretic  Luther,  with  all  ^e  ^' 
prieats,  monks,  and  nuna,  and  to  re-establisu  iw 
oient  worship.    If  he  make  default,  hi«  rtai««;' 
be  invaded,  and  this  prince  and  his  descendaotB  tt^ 
be  forever  diapoaaeased.       The  aamc  n|«»*Jfj  ^^, 
next  to  be  applied  to  the  Landgrave,  only  (  >  ^ 
your  fathei^in-law,  Duke  George,*'  »^  ?>» ; 
Philip,  "who  got  thisdauae  in»«rt«^»  >  K,;.> 
shall  be  restored  to  him  in  consideration  olJiwy" 
if  he  becomes  fuUy  reconciled  to  the  Holy  ^^'^  ^ 
The  document  atated  moreover  the  coo"?^" 
mea  and  money  to  be  provided  by  the  cof  d'^ 
and  the  share  they  were  to  have  in  the  spoils  oi 
two  heretical  priocea.t  ^  n. 

Many  circumstances  tended  to  confinn  w^  ^ 
ihenticity  of  this  paper.  Ferdinand,  J 08C" 
Brandenburg,  and  George  of  Saxony,  had  in  tw  .^.^ 
at  Brealau  on  the  day  indicated,  and  tn  ^^*^^ 
prince,  the  Margrave  George,  had  •f*". -^  uiji 
leave  Ferdinand's  apartmenta,  holding  m  »»»  a^ 
large  parchment  to  which  arvcml  •*•!*  ^^'f«keB< 
The  agitated  Landgrave  cauaed  a  copy  to  ^^  ^ 
thia  document,  promiaed  aecresy  for  *  "*"  ' 
•  CbI  ffiuB  aaiicam  ciicunligatuiB.  at  ffeflh*  **^ 
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Pftek  four  thoQttnd  florine,  and  eogi^ed  io  stake  up 
iie  sum  agreed  upoo,  if  he  would  procure  him  the 
>riginal.  And  then,  wishing  to  prevent  the  storm, 
le  hastened  to  Weimar  to  Inform  the  Elector  of  this 
mprecedented  conspiracy. 

"  I  have  seen,*'  said  he  to  John  and  his  son,  **  nay 
nore — I  have  had  in  my  hands,  a  duplicate  of  this 
lorrible  treaty.  Signatures,  seals — nothing  was  want- 
mg.*  Here  is  a  copy,  and  I  bind  myself  to  place  the 
sriginal  before  your  eyes.  The  most  frightful  dan- 
ger threatens  us — ourselves,  our  faithful  subjects,  and 
the  Word  of  God." 

The  Elector  had  bo  reason  to  dpubt  the  account 
the  Landgrave  had  just  given  him:  he  was  stunned, 
confounded,  and  overpowered.  The  promptest  mea^ 
sures  alone  could  avert  such  unheard  of  disasters ; 
everthiog  must  be  risked  to  extricate  them  from  cer- 
tain destruction.  The  impetuous  Philip  breathed  iire 
and  flames  ;t  his  plan  of  defence  was  already  pre- 
pared. He  presented  it,  and  In  the  first  moment  of 
consternation  he  carried  the  consent  of  his  ally,  as  it 
were  by  assault.  On  the  9th  March,  1528,  the  two 
princes  agreed  to  employ  all  their  forces  to  defend 
theniselves,  and  e\en  to  take  the  ofienslve,  and  to 
sacrifice  life,  honor,  rank,  subjects,  and  states,  to 
preserve  the  Word  of  God,  The  Dukes  of  Prussia, 
Mecklenburg,  Lunebnrg,  and  Pomerania,  the  Kings 
of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  Max;^ave  of  Bran- 
denburg, were  to  be  Invited  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
ance, six  hundred  thousand  florins  were  destined 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  to  procure  them, 
they  would  raise  loans,  pledge  their  cities,  and  sell 
the  offerings  in  the  churches.}  They  had  already 
begun  to  raise  a  powerful  army§.  The  Landgrave 
set  out  in  person  for  Nuremberg  and  Anspach.  The 
alarm  was  general  in  those  countries ;  the  commo- 
tion was  felt  throughout  all  Germany ,7  and  even  be- 
yond it.  John  Zapolya,  King  of  Hungary,  at  that 
time  a  refugee  at  Cracow,  promised  a  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  to  raise  an  army,  and  twenty  thousajid 
florins  a  month  for  its  maintenance.  Thus  a  spirit 
of  error  was  misleading  the  princes;  if  it  should 
carry  away  the  Reformers  also,  the  deatmction  of 
the  Reformation  was  not  far  distant. 

But  God  was  watching  over  them.  Supported  on  the 
Rock  of  the  Word,  Melancthon  and  Luther  replied : 
*'  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God."  As  soon  as  these  two  men  whom  the  danger 
threatened  (for  it  was  they  who  were  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  papal  power)  saw  the  youthful  Landgrave 
drawing  the  sword,  and  the  aged  Elector  himself 
putting  his  hand  on  the  hilt,  they  uttered  a  cry,  and 
this  cry,  which  was  heard  in  heaven,  saved  the  Re- 
form. 

Luther,  Pomeranus,  and  Melancthon  immedistely 
forwarded  ,tbe  following  advice  to  the  Elector; 
"  Above  all  things,  let  not  the  attack  proceed  from 
our  side,  and  let  no  blood  be  shed  through  our  fault. 
Let  us  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  seek  after  peace. 
Send  an  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  to  make  him 
acquainted  wiih  t^is  hateful  plot." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  faith  of  the  children  of  God, 
which  is  60  despised  by  politicians,  conducted  them 
aright,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  diplomatists 
were  going  astray.  The  Elector  and  his  son  de- 
clared to  the  Landgrave  that  they  would  not  assume 
the  offensive.  Philip  was  in  amazement.  **  Are 
not  the  preparations  of  the  Papists  worthy  an  at- 
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Uck  r*  asked  he.«    What !  w  wUl  threalen  wnr# 

and  yet  not  make  it !  We  will  inflame  the  hatred  of 
our  antagonists,  and  leave  them  time  to  prepare  theif 
forces !  No,  no ;  forward  !  It  is  thus  we  shall  se« 
cure  the  means  of  an  honorable  peaoe.'!— "  If  tho 
Landgrave  desires  to  begin  the  war,'*  replied  th^ 
Reformer,  "  the  Elector  is  not  obliged  to  observe  th« 
treaty ;  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.  God 
and  the  right  are  above  every  alliance.  Let  ns  be* 
ware  of  painting  the  devil  on  our  doors,  and  invitinc 
him  as  godfather.t  Bnt  if  the  Landgrave  is  attacke^ 
the  Elector  ought  to  go  to  his  assistance ;  for  it  14 
God's  will  that  we  preserve  our  faith.'*  This  advice 
which  the  reformers  gave,  cost  them  dear.  Nevar 
did  man,  condemned  to  the  torture,  endure  a  punish* 
ment  like  theirs.  The  fears  excited  by  the  Land* 
grave  were  succeeded  by  the  terrors  inspired  by  th» 
Papist  princes.  This  cruel  trial  left  them  in  great 
distren.  "I  am  worn  away  with  sorrow,"  cried 
Melancthon ;  and  this  angaish  puts  me  to  the  most 
horrible  torture.:^  The  isaoe,*'  added  he,  **  will  b» 
found  on  our  knees  before  God.§ 

The  Elector,  drawn  in  digerent  directiaos  by  the 
theologians  and  the  politicians,  at  last  took  a  middle 
course  t  he  resolved  to  assemble  an  army,  *'  but 
only,"  said  he,  « to  obtain  peace."  Philip  of  Hesee 
at  length  gave  way,  and  forthwith  sent  copies  of  the 
famous  treaty  to  Duke  Geoige,  to  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  and  to  the  Emperor*s  representatives,  call- 
iog  upon  them  to  renounce  snch  cruel  designs.  "  I 
would  rather  have  a  limb  cut  oiT,"  said  he  to  his  fa* 
ther-in-law,  "  than  know  you  to  be  a  member  of 
such  an  alliance." 

The  surprise  of  the  German  courts,  when  they  read 
this  document,  is  beyond  description.  Dake  (^oige 
immediately  replied  to  the  Landgrave  that  he  had  al* 
lowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  unmeaning  absurdi* 
ties ;  that  he  who  pretended  to  have  fnfen  the  original 
of  this  act  was  an  infamous  liar,  and  an  incorrigible 
scoundrel ;  and  that  he  called  upon  the  Landgrave  to 
give  np  his  authority,  or  else  it  might  well*be  thoughl  , 
that  be  was  himseu  the  inventor  of  this  impodenl 
fabrication.  King  Ferdinand,  the  Elector  of  BriO* 
deoburg,  and  all  the  pretended  contpiiaton  madev 
similar  replies. 

Philip  of  Hesse  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived  ;t 
his  confusion  was  only  exceeded  by  hia  anger.  He 
had  therefore  himself  justified  the  accusations  of  hie 
adversaries  who  called  him  a  hot-headed  young  man, 
and  had  compromised  to  the  highest  degree  the  canae 
of  the  Reformation  and  that  of  his  people.  He  said 
afterwards,  "  If  that  bad  not  happened,  it  would  am 
more  happen  now.  Nothing  that  1  have  done  in  all 
my  life  has  caused  me  greater  vexation." 

Pack  fled  in  alarm  to  the  Landgrave,  who  caused 
him  to  be  arrested;  and  envoys  from  the  several 
princes  whom  this  scoundrel  had  compromised  met; 
at  Cassel,  and  proceeded  to  examine  him.  He 
maintained  that  the  original  act  of  the  alliance  had 
really  existed  in  the  Dresden  archives.  In  the  fol* 
lowing  year  the  Landgrave  banished  him  from  Hesse« 
showing  by  this  action  that  he  did  not  fear  him* 
Pack  was  afterwards  discovered  in  Belgium  i  and  a| 
the  demand  of  Duke  George,  who  had  never  showft 
any  pity  towards  him,  he  was  seised,  tortured,  mi 
finally  beheaded. 

The  Landgrave  waa  vnwiUing  to  have  taken  np 
arms  to  no  purpose.      The  arehbiahop-elector   Jt 
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.Mentz  wt8  compelled,  on  the  11th  Jane,  1528,  to 
feooonce  in  the  camp  of  Herzkirchen  nil  Bpiritanl  jo- 
lisdiction  in  Saxony  and  Hesse.*  This  was  no 
•nail  advantage. 

Scarcely  had  the  arms  been  laid  aside,  before 
Luther  tpok  up  his  pen  and  began  a  war  of  another 
kind.  "  Impious  princes  may  den^  this  alliance  as 
long  as  they  please,*'  wrote  he  to  Link  ;  *'  I  am  very 
certain  that  it  is  not  a  chimera.  These  insatiable 
leeches  will  take  no  repose  until  they  see  the  whole 
of  Germany  flowing  with  blood. *'t  This  idea  of 
Luther's  was  the  one  generally  entertained.  V  The 
document  presented  to  the  Landgrave  may  be,**  it  was 
■aid,  **  Pack's  invention ;  bnt  all  this  fabric  of  lies  is 
founded  on  some  truth.  If  the  alliance  has  not  been 
eoncloded,  it  has  been  eonceived."t 

Melancholy  were  the  resulu  of  this  affair.  It  in- 
spired division  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation,  and 
Iknned  the  hatred  between  the  two  partie8.§  The 
■parks  from  the  piles  of  Keyser,  Winckler,  Carpen- 
ter, and  so  many  other  martyrs,  added  strength  to  the 
fire  that  was  already  threatening  to  set  the  empire  in 
flames.  It  was  under  «ach  critical  circumstances, 
tnd  with  such  menacing  dispositions,  that  the  famous 
Diet  of  Spire  was  opened  in  March,  1529.  The  Em- 
pire and  the  Pnpacy  were  in  reality  preparing  to  an- 
Bihilate  the  reformation,  although  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  what  Pack  had  pretended.  It  was  still  to 
be  learnt  whether  there  would  be  found  in  the  reviv- 
ed Chnrch  more  vital  strength  than  there  had  been  in 
■o  many  sects  that  Rome  had  easily  crashed.  Hap- 
pily the  faith  had  increased,  and  the  constitation 
|[tven  to  the  Chnrch  had  imparted  greater  power  to 
Us  adherents.  All  were  resolved  on  defending  a  doc- 
trine so  pure,  and  a  church  government  so  superior  to 
Aat  of  Popery.  Daring  three  years  of  tranquillity, 
tile  Gospel  tree  had  atrack  its  roots  deep;  and  if 
Ike  storm  shoqld  burst  it  would  now  be  able  to 
brave  it.  * 

V.  The  sack  of  Rome,  by  exssperating  the  adhe- 
fents  of  the  Papacy,  had  given  arms  to  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Charles  V.  The  French  army  under  Lautrec 
had  forced  the  imperial  army,  enervated  by  the  de- 
lights of  a  new  Oapoa,  to  hide  itself  within  the  walls 
of  Naples.  Doria,  at  the  head  of  his  Genoese  galleys, 
kad  destroyed  the  S^nish  fleet,  and  all  the  imperial 
power  seemed  drawing  to  an  end  in  Italy.  But  Doria 
tnddenly  declared  for  the  Emperor ;  pestilence  car- 
lied  off  Lantrec  and  half  of  his  troops ;  and  Charles, 
mfferiogonly  from  alarm  had  again  grasped  the  pow- 
er,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  unite  henceforward 
•lonely  with  the  Pontiff  whose  humiliation  had  nearly 
eost  him  so  d»ar.  On  his  side  Clement  VH.,  hear- 
ing the  Italians  reproach  him  for  his  illegitimate 
kirth,  and  even  refuse  him  the  title  of  Pope,  said  aloud 
ke  would  rather  be  the  Emperor's  groom  than  the 
■port  of  hifl  people.  On  the  29tk  June,  1528,  a  peace 
between  the  heads  of  ike  Empire  and  of  the  Chnrch 
was  concluded  at  Barcelona,  based  on  the  destroction 
of  heresy  ;  and  in  November  a  diet  was  convoked  to 
meet  at  Spire  on  the  21st  February,  1529.  Charles 
was  resolved  to  endeavor  at  first  to  destroy  the  Re- 
form by  a  federal  vote  ;  but  if  this  vote  did  not  suf- 
flee,  to  employ  his  whole  power  against  it.  The 
load  being  thus  tmeed  out  tkey  were  about  to  com- 
mence operations. 

Germany  felt  the  serionaness  of  the  position. 
If  onmfol  omens  iiBed  every  mind.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  January  a  great  light  hid  saddenly  dispeined 
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the  darkne«  of  Ae  night.*  "Wfasttftatfoiebtki 
exclaimed  Luther,  ♦*  God  mdy  knows  r  At  tke  \ 
ginning  of  April  there  wan  a  mmor  of  la  tinbqn 
that  had  engnlphed  cnetles,  cities,  andvMed 
thcts  in  Carinthin  and  Istria,  and  split  the  tom 
St.  Mark  at  Venice  into  four  parts.  "  If  ihu ii  in 
said  the  Reformer,  **  thene  prDdi|;ies  we  the  fa 
runners  of  the  day  of  Jeans  Chnst'*t  The  at 
logers  declared  that  the  nqpect  of  the  qotnib 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  end  the  general  positiot  o( 
stars  was  ominons4  The  waters  of  the  Elbe  d 
thick  and  stormy,  and  stones  fell  from  the  im6 
churches.  "  All  thene  things,"  ezdaioed  die  k 
fied  Mehmcthon,  *<excite  me  deeply.**6 

The  letters  of  convocation  iasned  by  the  iop 
government  agreed  bnt  too  well  with  thete  ^ni^ 
The  Emperor,  writing  fr^m  Toledo  to  the  Eiee^i 
cused  him  of  sedition  and  revolt  Alansiif  vbia 
passed  from  mouth  to  month  that  were  rafinen 
cause  the  fall  of  the  weak.  Duke  Henry  a^JM 
butg  and  the  Elector-palatine  hastily  remed  ioti 
side  of  Popery. 

Never  had  the  sacerdotal  party  appeiRdiii' 
diet  in  such  numbers,  or  no  powerful  tad  dedde^ 
On  the  5th  March,  Ferdinand,  the  preadentc^ 
diet,  after  him  the  Dofces  of  Bavaria,  aod  Itf^: 
ecclesiastical  electors  of  Meatz  and  Treves,  be  •^ 
tered  the  gates  of  Spire  snrronnded  by  a  naim 
armed  escort.^  On  the  13di  Match,  the  Ektv 
Saxony  arrived,  attended  only  bv  Meltnctliaa 
Agricola.  But  Philip  of  Hesw,  faithful  to  his  cki 
ter,  entered  the  city  on  the  18th  March,  to  tiieM 
of  trumpets,  aod  with  two  hundred  horKmeo. 

The  divergence  of  men's  minds  soon  beaw  i 
nifest.  APnpistdid  not  meet  an  Evaageliaiul 
street  without  catting  angry  glances  upoa  bia  n 
secretly  threatening  him  with  perfidious  ■cia 
tions.»*  The  Elector-palatine  pasMd  liejotf 
without  appearing  to  know  diem  ;tt  ^d  tm 
John  of  Saxony  waa  the  most  important  of  the » 
tora,  none  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oppooiie  putjrji 
him.  Grouped  around  their  tablea,  the  Roou^ 
tholic  princes  seemed  absorbed  in  games  of  ua-^ 

But  ere  long  they  gnve  positive  maiksof  ihfjte 
tUe  disposition.  The  Elector  and  (he  Im^ 
were  prohibited  from  having  the  gospel  preicW 
their  mansions.  It  was  even  asserted  at  tha(i 
period  that  John  was  about  to  be  tnraed  oat  ol  ^ 
and  deprived  of  hie  electorate.§6  ''^^^^^ 
crationand  the  sweepings  of  the  world,  nn^ 
lancthon ,  "  but  Chiist  will  look  down  oa  hu  ?> 
people,  and  wiU  preserve  them.^ilH  Ia  ^^^^ 
with  the  witnesses  to  his  Word.  The  people  ol  ^^ 
thirsted  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  Elector  wrote  »« 
son  on  Palm  Sunday:  <*  About  eight  i*****^ 
sons  were  present  to*day  in  my  chapel  ai  n^ 
aod  evening  worship."  .        , 

The  Roman  party  now  qnickeaed  "^^^l^l 
ingsi  their  plan  waa  simple  but  eneigetic.  u*i*^ 
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eemuty  to]i«t  d(^  t|ie  veUgioiiB  tiJ^Ay  that  had  tx- 
itted  for  moro  than  thrfee  yeaia,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  mast  abrogate  the  decree  of  1526,  and  revive 
that  of  1521*    •  .• 

On  the  15th  /tfuch  the  imperial  oommiaaari^a  an- 
nounced to  the  diet  that  the  last  reaolation  of  Spire, 
which  left  each  atate  free  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  ioapiratioaa  of  ita  oonacience,  having  given  rise 
to  great  diaordera,  the  Emperor  had  annolled  it  by 
rirtne  of  hia  anpreme  power.  Thia  arbitrary  act,  and 
which  had  no  precedent  in  the  Empire,  aa  well  as  the 
despotic  tone  with  which  it  waa  accompanied,  filled 
the  evanj^lical  Chriattana  with  indignation  and 
alarm.  **  Christ/*  exclaimed  Stnrm,  **  haa  again 
fallen  into  the  handa  of  Caiaphaa  and  Pilate."* 

A  commiaaiott  Waa  charged  to  examine  the  impe- 
rial  proposition.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Paber  and  Eck,  that  ia  to  aay,  the  moat  violent 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  were  among  its  mem- 
bers. *'The  Tnrka  are  better  than  the  Luther- 
ans,** said  Faber,  '*  for  the  Tarfca  observe  faat-daja 
and  the  Lutherans  violate  them.f  If  we  muat  choose 
between  the  Holy  acriptnrea  of  God  and  the  old 
errors  of  the  Chnrch,  we  ahonld  reject  the  former^.'* 
'*  Every  day  in  fall  aaaembly  Faber  caata  aome  new 
stone  against  the  Goapellera,*'  aays  Melancthon.§ 
**  Oh,  what  an  Iliad  I  should  have  to  compose,*'  add* 
ed  he,  «  if  I  were  to  report  all  theae  blasphemiea  !** 

The  priests  called  for  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
of  Worms,  1521,  and  the  evangelical  memberaof  the 
commission,  among  whom  were  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  Sturm,  demanded  on  the  contrary  the  main- 
tenance of  ihe  Edict  of  Spire,  1526.  The  latter  thus 
remained  within  the  bounda  of  legality,  whilst  their 
adversaries  were  driven  to  eoupt  d*etat.  In  fact,  a 
new  order  of  things  having  been  legally  eatabliahed 
in  the  Empire,  no  one  conld  infringe  it ;  and  if  the 
diet  presumed  to  destroy  by  force  what  had  been 
constitutionally  established  three  years  before,  the 
evangelical  states  had  the  right  of  opposing  it.  The 
majority  of  the  commission  felt  that  the  re-eatabiish- 
ment  of  the  ancient  order  of  thinga  would  be  a  revo- 
lution no  less  complete  than  the  Reformation  itaelf. 
How  couid  they  subject  anew  to  Rome  and  to  her 
clergy  those  nationa  in  whose  bosom  the  Word  of 
God  had  been  so  richly  spread  abroad  1  For  this 
reason,  equally  rejecting  the  demands  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  Evangelicals,  the  majority  came  to  a  reao- 
lution  on  the  24th  March  that  every  religious  innova- 
tion should  continue  to  be  interdicted  in  the  places 
where  the  Edict  of  Worms  had  been  carried  out ; 
and  that  in  those  where  the  people  had  deviated  from 
it,  and  where  they  conld  not  conform  to  it  without 
danger  of  revolt,  they  should  at  least  effect  no  new 
reform,  they  should  touch  upon  no  controverted 
point,  they  should  not  oppose  the  celebration  of  the 
Masa,  they  should  permit  no  Roman  Catholic  to  em- 
brace Lutheran ism,t|  they  ahould  not  decline  the 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  should  tolerate  no  Anabap- 
tists or  Sacramentarians.  The  itatu$-qw  and  no  pro- 
selytisra — such  were  the  essentials  of  this  resolution. 

The  majority  no  longer  voted  as  in  1526  ;  the  wind 
had  turned  against  the  Gospel.  Accordingly  this 
proposition,  after  having  been  delayed  a  few  days  by 
the  festival  of  Easter,  was  laid  before  the  diet  on  the 
Cth  April,  and  passed  on  the  7th.ir 

If  it  became  a  law,  the  Reformation  conld  neither 

*  Chriatuf  eit  denuo  in  maniboa  Caiaphi  et  Pllati.    (Jong 

(Coip. 

t  Malle  abjicere  wripturam  qusm  veterea  snorea  Eoolcaia. 
(liid.  p.  liMJ.) 
h  Vmt  lapidat  aoa  quotidie  pro  ooadoM.    (Ibid. ) 
I  Nee  cathoUcM  a  libero  religionis   exercitio   Impedirl 
dsbera,   neqve    eutquam    ex    hIa  tieere    Ltttheianiamuia 
anplssti.   (8eekeiuLiLp.ri7.)  f  Sleidaa,  L  p.  ML 


t  Vociferatus  aat  TUrcoa  LntheranAneliores  esse. 
BeC  p.  1041.) 


be  extended  into  those  places  where  as  yet  it  wii 
unknown,  nor  be  established  on  solid  foundationa  m 
those  where  it  already  existed.  ^  The  re-establish-  ' 
ment  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  stipulated  in  the  pro- 
position, would,  infallibly  bring  back  the  ancient  ; 
abuses  ;  and  the  leaat  deviation  from  so  vexatious 
an  ordinance   would  easily  furnish   the  Romaniats 
with  a  pretext  for  completing  the  destruction  of  «  ' 
work  already  ao  violently  shaken. 

The  Elector,  the  Landgrave,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Chan-  . 
cellor  of  Lnneburg  on  one  aide,  and  the  deputies  for 
the  cities  on  the  other,  consulted  together.  An  en- 
tirely new  order  of  things  waa  to  proceed  from  this 
council.  If  they  had  been  animated  by  aelfishneas^ 
they  would  perhaps  have  accepted  this  decree.  Ia 
fact  they  were  left  free,  in  appearance  at  leaat,  to 
profess  their  faith;  ought  they  to  demand  moret 
could  they  do  so  1  Were  they  bound  to  constitute 
themaelvea  the  champions  of  libertv  of  conscience  ia 
all  the  world  1  Never,  perhapa,  had  there  been  a 
more  critical  situation ;  but  these  noble-minded  mea 
came  victorious  out  of  the  trial.  What!  should 
they  legalize  by  anticipation  the  acaffold  and  the  tor- 
ture !  Should  they  oppose  the  Holy  Ghost  in  its 
work  of  converting  souls  to  Christ !  Should  they 
forget  their  Maaier*a  command :  *'  Goyt  into  all  the 
ttorld,  and  preach  the  Qo^td  to  every  creature  t^ 
If  one  of  the  states  of  the  empire  desired  some  day 
to  follow  their  example  and  be  reformed,  should  they 
take  away  ita  power  of  doing  ao  1  Having  themselves 
entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  they  shut  tha 
door  after  them  1  No  1  rather  endure  everything, 
sacrifice  everything,  even  their  states,  their  crowns^ 
and  their  Uvea !  "  Let^'ua  reject  this  decree,**  said 
the  princea.  "  In  mattera  of  conscience  the  majority 
haa  no  power. '*~*'  It  ia  to  the  decree  of  1526,**  added 
the  cities,  **  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  peace  that  ' 
the  empire  enjoys :  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  fill  Ger- 
many with  troublea  and  diviaiona.  The  diet  ia  in- 
competent to  do  more  than  preaerve  religioua  liberty 
until  a  council  meeta.*'  Such  in  fact  ia  the  grand 
attribute  of  the  state,  and  if  in  our  days  the  protes- 
taut  powers  ahould  aeek  to  influence  the  Romiah  gov- 
ernments, they  ahonld  atrive  aolely  to  obtain  for 
the  sttbjecu  of  the  latter  that  religious  liberty 
which  the  Pope  confiscatea  to  hia  own  advantage 
wherever  he  reigna  alone,  and  by  which  he  profits  , 
greatly  in  every  evangelical  state.  Some  of  tha  ' 
deputies  proposed  refusing  all  asaiatance  againat  tha 
Turks,  hoping  dins  to  force  the  Emperor  to  inteifera 
in  thia  queation  of  religion.  But  Sturm  called  upoa 
them  not  to  minjj^e  political  mattera  with  the  aalva^  ' 
tion  of  aoula.  They  reaolved  therefore  to  reject  tha 
proposition,  but  without  holding  out  any  threata.  It 
waa  this  noble  resolution  that  gained  for  roodera 
times  liberty  of  thought  and  independence  of  faith. 

Ferdinand  and  the  priests,  who  were  no  less  reso-  ! 
lute,  determined  however  on  vanquishing  what  thev 
called  a  daring  obatinacy ;  and  they  commenced  with 
the  weaker  atates.    They  began  to  frighten  and  di-  , 
vide  the  cities,  which  had  hitherto  pursued  a  commoa  ' 
course.    On  the  12th  April  they  were  aummoned' 
before  the  diet:  in  vain  did  thev  allege  the  abseooa 
of  some  of  their  number,  and  aak  for  delay.    It  waa . 
refused,  and  the  call  was  hurried  on.    Twenty-oae ' 
free  cities  accepted  the  propoaition  of  the  diet,  and, 
fourteen  rejected  it.    It  was  a  bold  act  on  the  part  of. 
the  latter,  and  was  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  the' 
moat  painful  sufferings.    "This  is  the  first  trial**** 
said  Pfarrer,  second  deputy  of  Strsabnif  ;  **bow  will 
come  the  second  :  we  muat  either  deny  the  Word  of, 
God  or— be  burnt.*** 

*  Daa  woit  Ootlas  u 

(Jung  Beytrage»p.  S7.) 
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A  violent  proceeding  of  Ferdinand  immediately 
commenced  the  aeries  of  bamiliations  that  were  re- 
served for  (he  evangelical  cities.  A  deputy  of  Straa- 
borg  should,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  Worms, 
have  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  government 
from  the  commencement  of  April.  He  was  declared 
excluded  from  his  rights,  nntil  the  Mass  should  be 
re-established  in  Strasbar^.  All  the  cities  united  in 
pBOtesting  against  this  arbitrary  act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Elector-palatine  and  King 
Ferdinand  himself  begged  the  princes  to  accept  (he 
decree,  assuring  them  that  the  Emperor  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  them.  **  We  will  obey  the  Em 
peror,"  replied  they  calmly,  "  in  cvervthing  that  may 
contribute  to  maintain  peace  and  the  honor  of  God.'* 
It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle.  On  the 
ISth  April  it  was  decreed  that  the  Evangelical  states 
riiould  not  be  heard  again  ;  and  Ferdinand  prepared 
to  inflict  the  decisive  blow  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  day  came,  the  king  appeared  in  the  diet, 
surrounded  by  the  other  commissaries  of  the  Empire, 
atid  by  several  biahops.  He  thanked  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  their  fidelity,  and  declared  that  the 
tesolution  having  been  definitively  agreed  to,  it  was 
about  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  de- 
cree. He  then  announced  to  the  Elector  and  his 
friends,  that  nothing  more  remained  to  them  than  to 
•ubmit  to  the  mtgority. 

The  evangelical  princes,  who  had  n^t  expected  so 
poAl:ive  a  declaration,  were  excited  at  this  summons, 
and  passed,  according  to  custom,  into  an  adjoining 
"  chamber  to  deliberate.  But  Ferdinand  was  not  in  a 
bilmor  to  wait  for  their  answer.  He  rose,  and  all 
the  imperial  commissaries  witji  htm.  Vain  were  all 
endeavors  to  stop  him.  "  I  have  received  aa  order 
from  his  imperial  majesty,**  replied  he;  "I  have 
executed  it.    All  is  over.** 

Thus  Charles's  brother  notifies  aa  order  to  the 
Christian  princes,  and  then  he  retires  withont  caring 
even  if  there  was  any  reply  to  make.  To  no  purpose 
they  sent  a  deputation  entreating  the  king  to  recnrn. 
**  It  is  a  settled  affair,**  repeated  Ferdinand ;  **  sab- 
tniifsion  Is  all  that  remains."*  This  refusal  com- 
pleted the  schism :  it  separated  Rome  from  the  Gos- 
pel. Perhaps  more  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
pire and  of  the  Papacy  might  have  prevented  the 
mature  that  since  then  has  divided  the  Western 
Church. 

.VI-  If  the  imperial  party  displayed  such  contempt, 
it  was  not  withont  a  cause.  They  felt  that  weak- 
■ess  was  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  and  strength 
•4  the  side  of  Charles  and  of  the  Pope.  Bat  the 
Veak  have  also  their  strength ;  aad  this  the  evange- 
lical princes  were  aware  of.  Aa  Ferdinand  paid  no 
attention  to  their  reclamations,  it  remained  for  then 
to  pay  none  to  his  absence,  to  appeal  from  the  report 
of  the  diet  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  from  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kiags  and 
Lord  of  lords. 

They  resolved  npott  this  step.  A  declaration  was 
di'awn  up  to  that  efiect,  and  this  was  the  famous  Fro- 
ie»r  that  henceforward  gave  the  name  of  Prvlcstofit 
to  the  renovated  Church.  The  Elector  and  his  allies 
b&ving  returned  to  the  comrnon  haU  of  the  diet,  thus 
addressed  the  assembled  states:^ 

"  Dear  Lords,  Cousins,  Uncles,  and  FViends !  Ha- 
ving repaired  to  this  diet  on  the  conrocation  of  his 
nkaiesty,  and  for  the  common  good  of  the  Empire 
and  of  Christendom,  we  have  heaid  and  learnt  that 


^WaarUkslwcrinbsaobloMsa.  (Jang  Beytr.  p.  90.) 
f  There  are  two  copies  of  thii  act ;  one  of  them  ii  brief,  and 
fae  other,  which  la  longar,  was  trannaitted  in  writing  to  the 
Imperial  eommiMatioa.  it  is  from  the  laHter  we  extract  the 
paaaagea  in  thib  tact.  They  will  both  be  found  in  Jung 
Kytnige.  p.  01-100.   flsa  also  M91lei^  JEBslemie  Ar  IVvtette- 


the  decisions  of  dM  kst  diflt  <oii|fMiiK  m^ 
Christian  Faith  are  to  be  i«petiad»'andiktitb]« 
posed  to  sobstitate  for  tliesi  resirictii^  aad  oatfa 
lesolntions. 

«<  King  Ferdinand  and  the  oAer  iai|^  eanai 
series,  by  affixing  their  seab  to  the  last  Rttm 
Spire,  had  promised,  howerer,  in  the  nane  of  i 
Emperor,  to  carry  ont  sinceiely  and  iaviohblj 
that  it  contained,  and  to  permit  nothiagthatvtta 
trary  to  it.  In  like  manner,  also,  yos  and  w^tk 
tors,  princes,  prelates,  lords,  and  deputies  of  the  L 
pire,  bonad  onrselres  to  maintain  slwaysaadwitk 
onr  might  all  the  articles  of  this  deeree. 
<*  We  cannot  therefore  consent  to  its  repnL 
"  Firstly,  beeaase  we  beliere  that  hii  impemti 
jesty,  as  well  as  yon  and  vre,  are  oalled  to  oiiiii 
firmly  what  has  been  nnaaimonsly  and  lolemJri 
solved. 

*'  Secondly,  beeanse  it  eoaeems  the  glorf  tf  Gi 
and  the  salvation  of  onr  souls,  and  that  ia  sdas 
ters  we  ought  to  hare  regard,  above  all,  toibe  eo» 
mandmentof  God,  who  is  King  of  kings  ad  Uij 
of  lords ;  each  of  us  renderiqghin  aeeoofltfodua 
self,  without  caring  the  least  in  the  wortd  aboan 
jority  or  minority.* 

<*  We  form  no  judgment  on  that  which  comeh 
yon,  most  dear  lords  ;  and  we  are  content  (o  m 
God  daily  that  he  will  bring  ns  all  to  unity  of  (li 
in  truth,  charity,  and  holiness  throQgli  Jesas  (M 
onr  Throne  of  Gmce  and  onr  imly  Mediator. 

*<  Blit  in  what  concerns  us,  adhesion  to  yoorm- 
lotion  (and  let  every  honest  man  be  judge!)  vwi 
be  acting  against  our  coikscience,  eoBdemaingid* 
trine  that  we  maintain  to  be  christian,  and  |iroM» 
ing  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  oar  states  if  m 
could  do  so  without  trouble. 

**  This  would  be  to  deny  our  Lord  Je«Cin^ 
to  reject  his  Holy  Word,  uid  thus  give  bin  f^^ 
son  10  deny  us  in  turn  before  his  Fsther,  as  he  w 
threatened. 

"What!  we  ratify  this  edict  I  We  aawMto 
when  Ahnighty  God  calls  a  man  to  His  kaowkdp. 
this  man  cannot  however  receive  the  knowMje  i 
God  !  Oh !  of  what  deadly  baeksUdiag  sfaoil<i« 
BOt  thas  beeome  the  accomplices,  not  oolf  aoioigi^ 
own  subjects,  but  also  among  yours ! 

**  For  this  reason  we  reject  the  yoke  that  a  » 
posed  on  us.  And  althoiigh  it  is  aniversally"^ 
that  in  our  states  the  holy  sacrameat  of  the  bodjM 
blood  of  our  Lord  is  becomingly  admiiii^|«<>  1^ 
cannot  adhere  to  what  the  edict  proposes  M^*^  "! 
Sacramentarians,  seeing  that  the  imperial  ed^  ^ 
not  speak  of  them,  that  they  have  not  been  heard,* 
that  we  cannot  restive  upon  such  ifflporttA^  potf" 
before  the  next  council.  . . 

«« Moreover"— and  this  is  the  essential  pan  otj 
protest— « the  new  edict  declaring  the  ministew"" 
preach  the  Gospel,  explaining  it  aecoidkag  ^o  * 
writings  accepted  by  the  holy  Christian  Ghorch;  i" 
think  that,  for  this  legulation  to  have  anf  w»'r 
should  first  agree  oa  what  is  meant  by  this  tne  v^ 
holy  Church.  Now,  seeuig  that  there  is  gre«t«"^ 
sity  qI  opinion  in  this  respect ;  that  there  i^Tj 
doctrine  but  such  as  is  conformable  to  the  woij^ 
God ;  that  the  Lord  forbids  the  teaching  of  aayo^ 
doctrine ;  that  each  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptn'^^'P 
to  be  explained  by  other  and  clearer  texts;  tbiM* 
holy  book  is,  ia  all  things  necessary  for  the  Chri«JJ 
easy  of  understanding,  and  calculated  to  '^jii 
darkness :  we  are  rJfclved,  wiUi  die  grace  rt  w 
to  maintain  the  pure  and  exclusive  pr^tchmg  p  j, 
only  Word,  such  as  it  is  contained  in  }^rS 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testanest,  withoai  ■» 
•  ElB  Jeglieher  far  sieh  salbt  vsr  Oott  dahiS'  (^ 
Beyti«8e,p.90) 
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iflf  toytbiir  l%pto  tiuit  mkj  be  MBtrafr  to  it.* 

'  This  Word  i^  the  oftl^  truth ;  it  is  the  sore  rule  of  all 
'  doctrine  and  of  $\\  life,  and  caa  aever  fail  or  deceive 
us.  He  w5o  hijUds  on  this  foundation  sbaU  stand 
'  against  all  the  iowers  of  bell,  whilst  all  the  human 
'  vanities  that  are  set  up  against  it  shall  fall  before  the 
'   face  of  God. 

'  **  For  these  reasons,  most  dear  Lords,  Uncles,  Goo- 
'  sins,  and  Friends,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  weifh 
'  carefully  our  grievances  and  our  motives.    If  yoa  do 

*  not  yield  to  on  request,  we  Proxbbt  by  these  pre- 
'  senta,  before  6od,  our  coiy  Greater,  Preserver,  Be- 
"  deemer,  end  Saviour,  and  who  will  one  day  be  our 

Judge,  as  well  as  before  all  men  and  all  creatures, 
that  we,  for  OS  and  for  our  people,  neither  consent  nor 
■  adhere  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  the  proposed  de- 
-  eree,  in  anything  that  is  eontmfy  to  God,  to  his  holy 
Word,  to  our  right  conscience,  to  the  salvation  of  onr 
«^  souls,  and  to  the  last  decree  of  Spire. 
'  ^    "At  the  same  time  we  are  in  expectation  that  his 
I  imperial  majesty  will  behave  towards  us  like  a  chris- 
i:  tian  prince  who  loves  God  above  all  things ;  and  we 
r  declare  ourselves  ready  to  pay  unto  him,  as  well  as 
'i  unto  you,  gracious  loids,  all  the  affection  and  obe- 
dience that  are  oar  just  and  legitimate  duty." 
r.       Thus,  in  presence  of  the  diet,  spoke  out  those  coo- 
i  nigeous  men  whom  Ghristendom  will  henceforward 
:  denominate  Thb  PaoTssTAirrs. 
I        They  had  barely  finished  when  they  announced 
!  their  intention  of  quitting  Spire  on  the  morrow.f 
This  protest  and  declaration  produced  a  deep  im- 

•  pression.  The  diet  was  rudely  interrupted  and  broken 
B  into  two  hostile  parties — thus  preluding  war.  The 
i  majority  became  the  pirey  of  the  liveliest  fean.  As 
;.  for  the  Protestants  relying,  Jwre  kumamft  upon  the 

Edict  of  Spire,  wad  jwre  dsemo,  upon  the  Bible,  they 

:  were  full  of  courage  and  firmness^ 

The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated  protest 

;'   of  the  10th  April  1529,  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
Protestantiam.    Now  this  protest  opposes  two  abuses 

,    of  man  in  matters  of  faith  t  the  first  is  the  intrusion 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  second  is  the  arbitra- 

,  ry  authority  of  the  Ghurch.  Instead  of  these  two 
abuses,  Protestaotisin  sets  up  above  the  magistrate 
the  power  of  conscience ;  and  above  the  visibte 
Ghurch  the  aothoritv  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  de- 
clines, in  the  first  plaoe,  the  civil  power  in  divine 
things,  and  says  with  the  Prophets  and  Apostles :  W§ 
mutt  obef  Oid  rather  than  man.  In  presence  of 
the  crown  of  Gharles  the  Fifth,  it  uplifts  the  crown  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Bnt  it  goes  fiarther  i  it  lays  down  the 
•principle,  that  all  hninan  teaching  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  oracles  of  God.  Even  the  primitive 
Church,  by  recognising  the  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
had  performed  aa  a^  of  submission  to  this  supreme 
authority,  and  not  an  act  of  authority,  as  Rome  main- 
tains ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  charged 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  had  terminated 
only  in  slavishly  subjecting  man  to  man  in  that  which 
•hould  be  the  most  oafettered^-conflcience  and  faith. 
In  this  celebrated  act  of  Spire  no  doctor  appears,  and 
the  Word  of  God  reigns  alone.  Never  haa  man  ex- 
alted himself  like  the  Pope  ;  never  have  men  kept  in 
the  baek-gronnd  like  the  Reformers. 

A  Romish  historian  maintains  that  the  word  Pro- 
testant signifies  enemy  ef  tkt  Emperer  and  &f  As 
Pope.i  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  Protestantism,  in 
matters  of  faith,  rejects  the  intervention  both  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  Papacy,  it  is  well.  Even  this 
explanation,  however,  does  notlexhanst  the  meaning 


*  AlleinOottet  wort,  lanterand  rein,  and  niehti  dai  dawie- 
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of  the  word,  for  Protestantism  reieetsd  the  anthority 
of  man  solely  to  place  Jesus  Chnst  on  the  throne  o| 
the  Ghurch,  and  his  Word  in  the  pulpit.  There  hat 
never  been  anything  more  positive,  and  at  the  same 
time  mote  aggressive,  than  the  position  of  the  Pro* 
testants  at  Spire.  By  maintaining  that  their  faith  is 
alone  capable  of  saving  the  world,  they  defended 
with  intrepid  courage  the  rights  of  Ghristian  Preset 
lytism.  We  cannot  abandon  this  Proselylism  with^ 
out  deserting  the  Protestant  principle. 

The  Protestants  of  Spire  were  not  content  to  exalt 
the  truth ;  they  defended  charity.  Faber  and  thd 
other  Papal  partisans  had  endeavoured  to  separate 
the  princes,  who  in  general  walked  with  Luther, 
from  the  cities  that  ranged  themselves  rather  on  tho 
side  of  Zwingle.  (Ecolampadius  had  immediately 
written  to  Melancthon,  and  enlightened  him  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Zurich  Reformer.  He  had  indig« 
nantly  rejected  the  idea  that  Ghrist  was  banished  into 
a  corner  of  heaven,  and  had  energetically  declared 
that,  according  to  the  Swiss  Christians,  Christ,  vrat 
in  every  place  upholding  all  things  by  the  Word  of 
his  power.*  "  With  the  visible  symbols,"  he  added, 
*'  we  give  and  we  receive  the  invisible  grace,  like  all 
the  faithful."! 

These  declarations  were  not  useless.  There  were 
at  Spire  two  men  who  from  different  motives  oppos- 
ed  tne  efforts  of  Faber,  and  seconded  those  of  CCco- 
lampaclius.  The  Landgrave,  ever  revolving  proiectg 
of  alliance  in  his  mind,  felt  clearly  that  if  the  Chris- 
tians of  Saxony  and  of  Hesse  allowed  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  Switzerland  and  of  Uppef 
Germany,  they  would  by  that  very  means  deprive 
themselves  of  powerful  auxiliaries. {  Melancthon, 
who  was  far  from  desiring,  as  the  Landerave,  a  diplo- 
matic alliance,  for  fear  that  it  woula  hasten  on  a 
war,  defended  the  great  principles  of  justice,  and  ex- 
claimed ;  "To  what  just  reproaches  should  we  no! 
be  exposed,  were  we  to  recognise  in  our  adversaries 
the  right  of  condemning  a  doctrine  without  having 
heard  those  who  defend  it  !*'    The  union  of  all  evan- 

gelical  Christians  is  therefore  a  principle  of  primi- 
ve  Protestantism. 

Aji  Ferdinand  had  not  heard  the  protest  of  the 
19th  April,  a  deputation  of  the  evangelical  states 
went  the  next  day  to  present  it  to  him.  The  brother 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  received  it  at  first,  but  immedi- 
ately after  desired  to  return  it  Then  was  witnessed 
a  strange  scene — the  king  refttsing  to  keep  the  pro- 
test, and  the  deputies  to  take  it  back.  At  last  the 
latter,  from  respect,  received  it  from  FerdinaiKpt 
hands ;  but  they  laid  it  boldly  upon  a  table,  and  di- 
rectly Quitted  the  hall. 

The  king  and  the  imperial  commissaries  remain- 
ed in  presence  of  this  formidable  writing.  It  wm 
there — before  their  eyes — a  siniificant  monument  of 
the  courage  and  faith  of  the  Protestants.  Irritsfted 
a^nst  this  silent  but  mighty  witness,  which  accused 
his  tyranny,  and  left  him  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
evils  that  were  about  to  burst  upon  the  Empire,  the 
brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth  called  some  of  his  coa»> 
cillors,  and  ordered  them  instantly  to  carry  back  this 
important  document  to  the  Protestants. 

All  this  was  unavailing ;  the  protest  had  been  «»> 
registered  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  nothiog 
could  erase  it.  Liberty  of  thought  and  of  conseiettoe 
had  been  conquered  for  ages  to  come.  Thue  all 
evangelical  Germany,  foreseeing  these  things,  wae 
moved  at  this  courageous  act,  and  adopted  it  as  the 
expression  of  its  will  and  of  iu  faith.  Men  in  every 
quarter  beheld  in  it  not  a  political  event,  but  « 
Christian  action,  and  the  youthful  electoral  prince, 

*  UMqne  at  et  portat  oamla  verbo  veitotia  tarn.  (Botpia 
Hist  Sacr.  it.  p.  IU.) 
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mSTORT  or  THE  REPOBKATION. 


Mm  Frederick,  id  this  leipect  the  orgtn  of  hi« 
age,  cried  to  the  Proteitants  of  Spire  :  **  May  the 
Almighty,  who  has  i^iveii  yoa  grace  to  coofeas  ener- 
getically, freely,  and  fearleaaly,  preserve  you  in  that 
Chriatiao  firmness  until  the  day  of  eternity  f*^ 

While  the  chriatiaas  were  filled  with  joy,  their 
enemies  were  frightened  at  their  own  work.  The 
▼ery  day  on  which  Ferdinand  had  declined  to  re- 
ceive the  proteat,  Tuesday,  20th  April,  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  Philip  of  Baden 
presented  themselves  as  mediators,  announcing, 
however,  that  they  were  acting  solely  of  their  own 
authority.  Thev  proposed  that  there  should  be  no 
more  mention  of  the  decree  of  Worms,  and  that  the 
first  decree  of  Spire  should  be  maintained,  but  with 
a  few  modiflcationa ;  that  the  two  partiea,  while  re- 
maining free  until  the  next  council,  ahould  oppose 
every  new  sect,  and  tolerate  no  doctrine  contrary  to 
the  aacrament  of  the  Lord's  body.f 

On  Wednesday,  21st  April,  the  evangelical  statea 
did  not  appear  adverse  to  these  propositions ;  and 
even  those  who  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle  declared  boldly  that  such  a  proposal  would 
not  compromtae  their  existence.  '*  Only  let  us  call 
to  mind,*'  said  they,  <*  that  in  such  difficult  matters 
we  must  act,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  sure 
Word  of  God.l  For,  aa Saint  Paul  says:  What  ii 
not  of  faith  is  sin  If  therefore  we  constrain  Chris- 
tiana to  do  what  ihey  believe  unjust,  instead  of  lead- 
ing them  by  God's  Word  to  acknowledge  what  ia 
good,  we  force  them  to  sin,  and  we  incur  a  terrible 
responsibility." 

The  fanatics  of  the  Roman  party  trembled  as  they 
saw  the  victory  nearly  escaping  from  them  ;  for  they 
lejected  all  compromise,  and  desired  purely  and 
simply  the  re-establishment  of  the  Papacy.  Their 
xeal  overcame  every thing»  and  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off. 

On  Thursday,  22d  April,  the  diet  assembled  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  Receu  was  read  pre- 
cisely as  it  had  been  drawn  up  before,  without  even 
mentioning  the  attempt  at  conciliation  which  had 
just  failed. 

Faber  triumphed.  Proud  of  having  the  ear  of 
kings,  he  tossed  himself  furiously  about,  and  one 
would  have  said,  to  see  him,  relatea  an  eye-witneas, 
that  he  waa  a  Cyclops  forging  in  his  cavern  the 
monatrous  chaina  with  which  he  waa  about  to  biud 
the  Reform  and  the  Reformer8.$  The  Papist  prin- 
ees,  carried  away  by  the  tumult,  gave  the  spur,  says 
Jielancthon,  and  flung  themselves  headlong  into  a 
path  filled  with  dangers. jj  Nothing  was  left  for  the 
evangelical  Christians  but  to  fall  on  their  knees  and 
€iy  to  the  Lord.  **  All  that  remains  for  us  to  do," 
lepeated  Melancthon,  "  is  to  call  upon  the  Son  of 
God.'T 

The  last  sitting  of  the  diet  took  place  on  the  24th 
April.  The  princes  renewed  their  protest,  in  which 
fourteen  free  and  imperial  oitiea  joined :  and  they 
next  thought  of  giving  their  appeal  a  legal  form. 

On  Sunday,  25th  April,  two  notaries,  Leonard 
Stetner,  of  Freysingen,  and  Pangrace  Salumann,  of 
fiarobeig,  were  seated  before  a  small  table  in  a 
aarrow  chamber  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  situ- 
ated in  St.  John's  Lane,  near  the  church  of  the  same 
in  Spire,  and  around  them  were  the  chancel* 


•  In  ao  maaniros  ette.  nee  pasraroi  ut  alia  bominum  ma- 

ohinatione  ab  ea  tententia  diTeUereotar.    (Seekend.  ii  p.  131.) 
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Ion  of  the  priaces  aad  «f  the  evk^tal^«. 
sisted  by  several  witnesses.*  , 

This  little  house  belonged  to  aalii«eM    ' 
Peter  Materatatt,  deacon  of  St.  Johals,  vi  usg   I 
the  place  of  the  Elector  or  of  the  Uadgnn^i{. 
fered  a  domicile  for  the  imponaat«cttii£%|R. 
paring.     His  name  shall  in  cosstfieBK  ix^ 
mitted  to  posterity.      The  doesBKat  htT«^ 
definitively  drawn  up,  one  of  theBotari<ibe|t% 
ing  it.      **  Since    there   is   a  nataral  omt^ 
between    all    men,"    said    the  ProiesUiti,  ^ 
since  even  persons  condenmed  to  death  ir  pnb 
ted  to  unite  and  appeal  against  theii  coadeani^] 
how  much  more  are  we,  who  are  neDbcn  ii^ 
same  Bpiritnai  body,  the  Church  of  the  SoasiixL 
children  of  the   same  heavenly  Father,  udcMSj 
quently  brothers  in  the  8pirit,t  anihonttd:«nfti 
when  our  salvation  and  eternal  ooadcnutiaai) 
concerned." 

After  reviewing  all  that  had  piSKdi&»^ 
and  after  intercaUtiBg  in  their  appeal  ihcxxfl  ' 
documenta  that  had  reference  to  it,  the  Pifttti 
ended  by  aaying:  *'  We  therefore  appe«lk!» 
aelve8,for  our  subjecta,  and  for  all  wbo  noMt 
shall  heteaOer  receive  the  Word  of  God  fracd 
past,  present,  or  fntnie  vexatious  meinret,  ;:a 
Imperial  M^sty,  and  to  a  free  and  oaiTcinlMp 
bly  of  holy  Christendom.**  This  documeBt  ad 
twelve  sheets  of  parchment;  the  ajgaitvestsini 
were  affixed  to  the  thirteenth. 

Thus  in  the  obscure  dwelling  of  the  ch>i^cf^ 
John's  was  made  the  first  confession  of  the  trv  Las' 
tian  union.    In  presence  of  the  holy  mechuia^ 
ty  of  the  Pope,  these  confesson  of  Jeaw  oki  ^ 
banner  of  the  living  anitv  of  Christ ;  isa,  ■  u  oe 
days  of  our  saviour,  if  there  were  maayj^^ 
in  Israel,  there  was  at  least  but  one  •los^. 
The  Christians  of  Electoral  Saxony,  of  Lntf^Vj 
Anhal^  of  Hesse  and  the  Maigravate,  of  Stn>i)El. 
Nurembeig.  Ulm,  Constance,  Lindan,  Mema^a. 
Kemptfcn,  Nordlingen,  HeUbron,  Eeutliagei,^ 
Saint  GaU,  Weissenburg  and  Windaheum  W 
each  other's  hands  on  the  25th  April,  seartheclosa 
of  St.  John,  in  the  face  of  threatening  P^j^^f* 
Among  them  might  be  found  those  who,  las  i«- 
gle,  acknowledged  in  the  Lord*a  Supper  the  tm 
spiritual  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  w  ^^  "f! 
who,  like  Luther,  admitted  his  coipoieal  ^tttKvx 
There  existed  not  at  that  time  in  the  e¥aB|ew»i » 
dy  anv  sects,  hatred,  or  schism ;  christiaa  ewT 
a  reahty.    That  upper  chamber  in  which,  doiiog  u 
eariydays  of  Chriatianity,  the  aposdes  with  we  * 
men  and  the  biethien  *■  continued  with  one  t^ 
in  prayer  and  supplication,"}  and  that  lower  cMJ 
her  where,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Reformatioo,  Q 
renewed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  presented  m 
selves  to  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  (o  the  woe 
and  to  the  scaffold,  as  forming  but  one  body,."* " 
two  cradles  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  in  this  its  no 
of  weakness  and  humiliation  that  it  shines  fot'i""' 
the  brightest  glory.  l 

After  this  appeal  each  one  returned  wtf^^yj Vj 
dwelling.  Several  tokens  excited  alarm  for  th«^^ 
ty  of  the  Protestants.  A  short  time  pwviouBiJs^ 
lancthoo  hastily  conducted  through  the  streets  ol»j^ 
towards  the  Rhine,  his  friend  Simon  GhryneWj/^ 
ing  him  to  cross  the  river.  The  letter  was  a8iow» 
ed  at  such  precipitation.§    "  An  old  man  ol  P 

*  Untan  in  ainem  Kleiasn  StnMein.  (Jong  Beytf^T'  ^ 
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id  solemn  appeannee,  but  who  is  onknown  to  me, 
id  M«-laQcthoii,  "appeared  before  me  aod  said: 
In  a  minute  officen  of  jaatice  will  be  sent  by  Fer 
nand  to  arrest  Grynaeas.**  As  he  was  intimate  with 
iber,  and  had  been  scandalized  at  one  of  his  sermons, 
ryn«BU8  had  gone  to  him,  and  begged  him  no  long- 
to  make  war  against  the  truth.  Faber  had  dis- 
mbled  his  anger,  bat  immediately  after  repaired  to 
e  king,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  an  order  against 
e  importunate  professor  of  Heidelberg  *  Melanc- 
on  doubted  not  that  God  had  saved  his  friend  by 
•nding  one  of  His  holy  angels  to  forewarn  him. 
[otionless  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  he  waited  on- 
t  the  waters  of  that  stream  had  rescued  Grynasns 
om  his  pe«ecutors.  "At  last,"  cried  Melaocthon, 
i  he  saw  him  on  the  opposite  side,  **  he  is  torn  from 
ic  cruel  teeth  of  those  who  dnnk  innocent  blood. ''f 
^hen  he  iv turned  to  his  house  Melancihon  was  in- 
armed that  the'officeas  in  search  of  Gryneus  had  ran- 
icked  it  from  top  to  bottom.} 
Toothing  could  detain  the  Protestants  longer  in 
•pire.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  after  their  ap- 
eal  (Monday,  26th  April,)  the  Elector,  the  Land- 
rave,  and  the  Bakes  of  Luneberg,  quitted  the  city, 
eached  Worms,  and  then  returned  by  Hesse  into 
heir  own  states.  The  appeal  of  Spire  was  published 
•y  the  Landgrave  on  the  5th,  and  by  the  Elector  on 
he  13th  May. 

Melancthon  had  returned  to  Wittemberg  on  the 
»th  May,  persuaded  that  the  two  parties  were  about 
o  draw  the  sword.  His  friends  were  alarmed  at 
ecing  him  agitated,  exhausted,  and  like  one  dead.§ 
•  It  is  a  great  event  that  has  just  taken  place  at  Spire,»» 
-aid  he.  *<  It  is  big  with  dangers,  not  only  to  the 
Empire,  but  also  Religion  itselP.H  All  the  pains  of 
'lell  oppress  me.'*ir 

It  was  Melancthon's  greatest  affliction,  that  all 
ihese  evils  were  attributed  to  him,  as  indeed  he  as- 
cribed them  himself.  «•  One  single  thing  has  injured 
us,**  said  he ;  "  our  not  having  approved,  as  was  re- 
iquired  of  us,  the  edict  against  the  Zwinglians.**  Lu- 
ther did  not  take  this  gloomy  view  of  afiairs ;  but  he 
was  far  from  comprehending  the  force  of  the  protest. 
"  The  diet,"  said  he,  "  has  come  to  an  end  almost 
without  results,  except  that  those  who  scourge  Jesus 
Christ  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  their  fury.*^* 

Posterity  has  not  ratified  this  decision,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  dating  from  this  epoch  the  definitive  for- 
mation  of  Protestantism,  it  has  hailed  in  the  Protest 
of  Spire  one  of  the  greatest  movements  recorded  in 
history. 

Let  us  see  to  whom  the  chief  ^lory  of  this  act  be- 
longs. The  part  taken  by  the  prmces,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  German  Refor- 
mation,  must  strike  every  impartial  observer.  These 
arc  the  true  Reformers— the  true  Martyrs.  The  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  had  inspired 
them  with  the  courage  of  the  ancient  confessors  of 
the  Church  j  and  the  God  of  Election  was  glorified 
in  them.  A  little  later  perhaps  this  great  part  played 
by  the  princes  might  have  produced  deplorable  con- 
sequences ;  there  is  no  grace  of  God  that  man  may 
not  pervert.  But  nothing  should  prevent  as  from 
rendering  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  and  from 


*  Fiber  qui  Talds  oftnderotnr  ontioiii  tali,  dlssiBQlara 

tttneo  omnia.  (Ibid.) 

tEreptui  quasi  e  faucibui  eorum  qui  litiunt  iangulnem 
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adoring  the  work  of  the  eternal  Spirit  m  these  emj. 
neot  men  who,  under  God,  were  in  the  tizteenth  eea- 
tary  the  saviours  of  GhrisCendom. 

The  Reformatiott  had  taken  a  bodily  form.  It  wat 
Luther  alone  who  had  said  No,  at  the  Diet  of  Woraw  r 
bm  Churches  aad  ministers,  princes  and  people,  said 
No  at  the  Diet  of  Spire. 

In  no  country  had  sopentition,  scholastioismy 
hierarchy,  and  popeiy,  been  so  powerfnl  as  among  the 
Germanic  nations.  These  simple  and  candid  peopto 
bad  hombly  bent  their  neck  to  the  yoke  that  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Bat  there  was  in  them 
a  depth,  a  life,  a  need  of  interior  liberty,  which,  sanc- 
tified by  the  Word  of  God,  might  render  them  the  most 
energetic  organs  of  christian  tmth.  It  was  from  them 
that  was  destined  to  emanate  the  reaction  againat  that 
material,  external,  and  legal  system,  which  had  tak- 
en the  place  of  Christianity ;  it  was  they  who  were 
called  to  shatter  in  pieces  the  skeleton  which  had  been 
substituted  for  the  spirit  and  the  life,  and  restore 
to  the  heart  of  Christendom,  ossified  by  the  hierar- 
chy, the  generous  beatings  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
prived for  so  many  ages.  The  Universal  Chorch  will 
never  forget  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  Princes  of  Spire 
and  to  Luther. 

VII.  The  protest  of  Spire  had  still  further  increased' 
the  indignation  of  the  Papal  adherents ;  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  according  to  the  oath  he  had  made  at  Bai^ 
celona,  set  about  preparing  **  a  suitable  antidote  for 
the  pestilential  disease  with  which  the  Germans  were 
attacked,  and  to  avenge  in  striking  manner  the  insult 
ofiered  to  Jesus  Christ."*  The  Pope  on  bis  part,  en* 
deavonred  to  combine  all  the  other  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom in  this  crusade ;  and  the  peace  of  Cambray» 
concluded  on  the  5th  August,  tended  .to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  cruel  desi^s.  It  left  the  emperor^ 
hands  free  against  the  heretics.  Af^er  having  entered 
their  protest  at  Spire,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Evan- 
gelicals to  think  of  maintaining  it. 

The  Protestant  states  that  had  already  laid  the 
fonndations  of  an  evangelical  alliance  at  Spire,  hacF 
agreed  to  send  deputies  to  Rothach  ;  but  the  Elector 
staggered  by  the  representations  of  Luther,  who  was 
continually  saving  to  him,  <'It  is  by  keeping  your- 
selves tranquil  and  in  quietness  that  you  will  be 
8aved,'*t  ordered  his  deputies  to  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  his  allies,  bot  to  decide  upon  nothing.  Thev 
adjoamed  to  a  new  conference,  which  never  took 
place.  Luther  triumphed ;  for  human  alliances  failed. 
**  Christ  the  Lord  will  know  how  to  deliver  ns  with- 
out the  Landgrave,  and  even  against  the  Landgrave,'* 
said  he  to  his  friends. ( 

Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  vexed  at  Luther's  obsti- 
nacy, was  convinced  that  it  arose  from  a  dispute  about 
words.  *<  They  will  hear  no  mention  of  alliances  be- 
cause of  the  Zwinglians,"  said  he ;  «  well  then,  let 
us  put  an  end  to  the  contradictions  that  separate  them 
from  Luther." 

The  union  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Word  of  God 
seemed  in  fact  a  necessary  condition  to  the  success 
of  the  Reform.  How  could  the  Protestants  resist  the 
power  of  Rome  and  of  the  Empire,  if  they  were  di- 
vided 1  The  Landgrave  no  doubt  wished  to  unite 
their  minds,  that  he  might  afterwards  be  able  to  unite 
their  arms ;  but  the  cause  of  Christ  was  not  to  tri- 
umph by  the  sword.  If  they  should  succeed  in  uni- 
ting their  hearts  and  prayers,  the  Reform  would  then 
find  such  strength  in  the  faith  of  its  children,  that 
Philip's  spearmen  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Unfortunately  this  union  of  minds,  that  was  now 
to  be  sought  after  above  all  things,  was  a  very  dijf- 
*  lUatamqne  Chriato  ii\|uriam  pro   Tlribna  nlciaoeBtar. 
(Dumont,  Corp.  Univ.  Diplomatique,  !▼.  p.  1, 0.) 
f  Isaiah,  xxx.  10.    L.  Epp. liLp.  4ft4. 
tUna«rHer.Chrittu8,kc.    (Ibid.)    ThiaoonfidenoaofLl^ 
thar  ihocka  a  Lutheran  historian— Plank,  iL  p.  4M. 
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6mU  tMk.  limber,  m  IftlO,  had  «t  inl  •ppMred  not 
^toaly  to  refoniH  but  eatirely  rmoTftte  tke  doeiriae  of 
4he  Lord's  Supper,  a»  the  Swim  did  eooiewkat  later. 
**  I  go  to  the  saemnieAt  of  the  Lord'a  Sapper,"  he 
had  aaid,  "  and  I  there  receive  a  aiga  from  God  that 
Christ's  rifthteofunesa  and  paaaion  justify  me ;  such 
is  the  use  of  the  Sacrament.'**  This  discovrse,  which 
had  gone  through  several  impreaatons  in  the  cities  of 
Upper  Germany,  had  prepared  noen's  minds  for  the 
doctrine  of  Zwingle.  Accordingly  Luther,  astonish- 
ed at  the  repntation  he  had  gained,  pabliahed  this 
•olemn  declaration  in  1537 1  **  I  protest  before  God 
and  before  the  whole  world,  that  I  have  never  walked 
with  the  ^acramentarians." 

Luther  in  fact  waa  never  Zwingliaa  as  regards  the 
Communion.  Far  from  that,  in  1519,  he  still  bo- 
fieved  in  Transubsuatiation.  Why  then  should  he 
apeak  of  a  sign  1  It  was  for  this  reason.  While,  ac- 
cording lo  Zwingle,  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  according  to  Lather, 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Jeans  Christ  are  signs  of 
God*s  grace.  These  opinions  are  widely  different 
from  one  another. 

Erelong  this  disagreement  declared  itself.  In  1527 
2wiDgle,  in  his  Friendly  Expontion,\  repeated  Lu- 
ther's opinion  with  mildness  and  respect.  Unfortu- 
nately  the  pamphlet  of  the  Saxon  Reformer  «  against 
the  enthnsiasts  "  was  then  issuing  from  the  press, 
and  in  it  Luther  expressed  his  indignation  that  his 
adversariea  should  dare  to  speak  of  christian  unity 
and  peace.  "  Well ! "  exclaimed  he,  **  since  they 
thus  insult  all  reason,  I  will  give  them  a  Lutheran 
warning.^  Cursed  be  this  concord  I  cursed  be  this 
^charity  1  down,  down  with  it,  to  the  bottomless  pit 
•of  hell!  If  I  should  murder  your  father,  your 
«iother,  yoor  wife,  your  child,  and  then,  wishing  to 
aurder  you,  I  should  say  to  you.  Let  us  be  at  peace, 
Jny  dear  friend  I  what  answer  would  you  make  % — ^It 
is  thus  that  the  enthusiasU  who  murder  Jesus  Christ 
ny  Lord,  God  the  Father,  and  Christendom  my  mo- 
ther, wish  to  murder  me  also  ^  and  then  they  say. 
Let  us  be  friends ! " 

^  Zwingle  wrote  two  replies  '*  to  the  excellent  Mar- 
tin Luther,"  in  a  cold  tone  and  with  a  haughty  calm- 
Jiess  more  difficult  to  pardon  than  the  invectivea  of 
the  Saxon  doctor.  <*  We  ought  to  esteem  yon  a  ves- 
ael  of  honor,  and  we  do  so  with  joy,"  said  he,  "  not- 
withstanding your  faults."  Pamphlet  followed  pamph- 
let, Luther  always  writing  with  the  same  impetuosity, 
•and  Zwingle  with  the  same  coobiess  and  irony. 

Such  were  the  doctors  whom  (he  Landgrave  un- 
<lertook  to  reconcile.  Already,  duriag  the  sitting  of 
the  Diet  of  Spire,  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  afflicted 
at  hearing  the  Papists  nontinoally  repeating,  **  Yon 
boast  of  yonr  attachment  to  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
and  yet  you  are  nevertheless  disunited,"§  had  made 
overtures  to  Zwingle  in  writing.  He  now  went  far- 
ther, and  invited  the  theologians  of  the  different  par- 
ties to  meet  at  Marburg.  These  invitationa  met  with 
▼arious  Yeceptioas.  Zwingle  whose  heart  was  large 
and  fraternal,  answered  the  Landgrave's  call;  but 
Luther,  who  discovered  leagues  and  battles  behind 
this  pretended  concord,  rejected  it. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  great  difficulties  would 
detain  Zwingle.  To  travel  from  Zurich  to  Marburg, 
it  was  necessarv  to  pass  through  the  territories  ol  the 
Emperor  and  of  other  enemies  to  the  Reformation ; 
the  Landgrave  himself  did  not  conceal  the  dangers 

*  In  tha  writing  entitled.  Dan  Hue  Worn  umA  fute  Steken 
(L.  Opp.  xlx.) 

t  fAmie0  ctMem,  id  Mt,  £zpo«itio  £uebaiifl«  asgotU  adM. 
liUtherum.    (Zw.  OppO 

i  Elne  Lntheriiehe  WaAong.  (L.  Opp.  xU.  p.  S0I.  Wider 
die  Sehwarmgeiiter.) 

J  Inter  nos  ipios  ds  reUgioali  docttina  non  conientlre. 
(2w.  Epp.  U.  pb  387.) 


of  the  joamcy;*  hnt  la  aider  tatbiaeteific 
Acnltiea*  he  pronaiaed  an  escort  fron  am^  ^ 
Hesse,  mod  for  the  reat  *'the  |mecu«it(o«d.>H 
These  preoautiona  were  not  of  a  nstoR  u  feMn 
the  ZnrichevsL 

Reasoas  of  another  kind  detained  Lnkit  uA  Ve. 
lancthon.  "  It  ia  not  right,"  said  diey,  •"ib  ^ 
LaadgrsTe  haa  ao  much  lo  do  with  tbe  Zvii^bM. 
Their  error  is  of  auch  a  natvre  that  people «( «« 
mindn  are  eaaily  tainted  by  it.  Reaioa  lomi^t 
nnderstaada,  particnlarlv  whea  leined  na  d^ 
their  ideas  in  a  acriptunl  diesa." 

Melancthon  did  not  atop  here,  but  pot  fortk  h 
very  extraordinary  notion  of  seketing  Ptpjs« 
judgea  of  the  diacuaaion.  **  If  there  vere  loiqa 
tial  judgea,"  aaid  he,  **  the  Zwii^iui  vonld  m 
a  good  chance  of  boaadng  of  metory."^  TW* 
cording  to  Melancthon,  Papists  woald  be  vasKid 
judges  when  the  real  presence  wasibenbjttida' 
cussion !  He  vrent  atiJl  farther.  *'  Lei  ihtEai^' 
he  wrote  on  the  14  th  May  to  the  Prince  lirtaol, 
**  refuse  to  permit  our  joomey  to  Mariniig,«)^v 
may  allege  thia  excuae.'*  The  Elector  voiin 
lend  himself  to  ao  dtatfrnoefnl  a  proceedinfr;  udh 
Reformers  of  Wittembetg  found  themielm  • 
pelled  to  accede  to  the  request  of  Philip  of  Hoc 
But  they  did  ao  witb  these  words t  "If  theSvik 
not  yield  to  us,  all  yonr  trouble  will  be  loitr  si 
they  wrote  to  the  theologians  amoog  their  iiak 
who  were  convoked  by  the  Prince:  "Suj ti^i 
you  can ;  yonr  absence  will  he  very  useful  to  nl 

Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  who  would  h»wp>ie» 
the  end  of  the  world,  made  every  exeniojtootea 
from  the  magistratea  of  Zurich  penniaiMU'nit 
Marburg.  **  1  am  convinced,"  said  htniheteM 
council,  «« that  if  we  doctors  meet  face  lo  iice,  je 
splendorof  tmth  will  iUnrainau  our  eyes."l  ^'^ 
council  that  had  only  just  signed  the  fim  v^^ 
peace,ir  and  who  feared  to  aet  war  bam  •«««*• 
positively  refused  to  allow  the  departoie  of  the  K^ 
former.  j. 

Upon  this  Zwingle  decided  for  hinuelf*.  Htlei 
that  his  presence  waa  necessary  for  die  mustciuii 
of  peace  in  Zurich;  but  it  was  thewdfuert^ 
Christendom  that  summoned  him  to  Mubnig-^  » 
cordingly,  raising  his  eyes  towards  bcawB,  w  « 
solved  to  depart,  exclaiming,  "O  God'  Thoiw 
never  abandoned  us ;  thou  wilt  perform  thy  wui » 
thine  own  glory. "»♦  During  the  night  of  tiK  J" 
August,  Zwingle,  who  was  unwilling  ^  wuf  torffl 
Landgrave's  safe-conduct,  prepared  for  ha  J«««J 
Kodolph  Collin,  the  Greek  professor,  ww  alowtoj 
company  him.  The  reformer  wrote  to  the  sm 
and  to  the  Great  Cooncih  "If  I  leave  wiU»^ 
forming  you,  it  is  not  because  I  despise  J^yr 
riiy,  most  wise  loids ;  but  because,  knowio|»«» 
you  bear  towards  me,  I  foresee  that  year  aiuueif  *> 
oppose  my  going." 

As  he  was  writing  these  words,  a  fourth  moj 
arrived  from  the  liandgrave,  more  !**•'"?•«' 
the  preceding  ones.  The  Reformer  sent  the  pt^ 
letter  to  the  burgomaster  widi  his  owof  oi  . 

auiit«dhifl  hnnae  nrivilv  kv  nl«ht.-f  t  COttCetliJIf  ^ . 


irttatt!^ 


quitted  his  house  privily  by  night,tt  eonci 
parture  both  from  his  friends,  whose  inpo^      . 
feared,  and  from  his  enemies,  whose  snares  B« 
good  caaae  to  dread.    He  did  not  eves  wa^ 

•  Viam  Fraaeofardi  eapiai,  qnam  autam  lufi  p«*«l»« 
eue  putamm.    (Ibid.  p.  SI3.) 

t  Juvante  Deo  tnti.    (Zw.  Epp.  11.  p.  M9)  ^  .      ,^m) 

I  Pftpistitcbe  ala  nopaitelfche.    {Cwp-  Bef- 1 P-  '^^ 

S  8i  potes,  noli  adeue.    (L- EpP- IK- P- ^.^'2    /y«  Eia.! 

II  Ut  veritatis  iplendor  oculoa  nottroi  feriat.   (Z^-  '^ 
p.  821.) 

t  See  below,  Book  xri.  chap.  IL  anno  1089-  ,^^^,^^  td 
**  Dei  nunqaam  fallentit.  qui  nos  nonqaaia  ocserwh  » 
■n  repatavi.    (Zw.  Epp.  il.  p.  SS6.)  .  .    ^m 

tf  Sabbati  die,  mane  ante  locem,  1  SeptMiteis.  (J^i 


•  9^*         TH^^R0TE8T  AND  THE 

vife  ^ere  Jte  w^  going,  lest  it  uhoM  distress  lier. 
ie  and  Collin  thsa  raonnted  two  horses  that  had  been 
lired  for  (he  purp0S%*  and  rode  off  rapidly  in  the  di- 
ection  of  Basle..    •  -  ^ 

Daring  the  day  the  rnmor  of  Zwingle's  absence 
pread  through  Zuri^,  and  his  enemies  were  elated. 
'  He  has  fled  t\^  country,"  said  they;  *<he  has  ran 
iway  with  a  pack  •f  sconndrels?*  "As  he  was 
rrosaing  the  river  at  Brack,"  said  others,  *<  the  boat 
ipset  and  he  was  drawned."  "  The  devil,"  affirmed 
nany  with  a  malicio|Mniile,  ■<  appeared  to  him  bo- 
lily  and  carried  hiiA  oR%| — **  There  was  no  end  to 
heir  stories,"  says  [J^nllingln^^Bnt  the  council  imme 


liately  resolved  onVc^dmg#b  d|fc  wish  of  the  Re- 
very  gay  of  hiVfli  _ 
>oinied  one  of  the  ^Micillors,  Ulric  Fnnck,  to  ac- 


ormer.     On  the  very  gay  of  hisdepartnre  Uiey  ap- 


sompany  him  to  Ma^irg,  who  forthwith  set  ont  with 
I  domestic  and  one  arque^sier.  Strasbaig  and 
Baale  in  like  manner  sen/tatesmen  in  company  with 
their  theologians,  under  .the  idea  that  this  conference 
would  doubtless  have  also  a  jj^tical  object. 

Zw ingle  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Basle, {  and  em- 
barked on  the  river  dth  September  with  (Ecolampa- 
diufi  and  several  merchants.§  In  thirteen  hours  they 
reached  Strasburg,  where  the  two  Reformers  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Matihew  Zell,  the  cathedral  preacher. 
Catharine,  the  pastor's  wife,  prepared  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen,  waited  at  table,  according  to  the  ancient 
G-erman  manners,}]  and  (ben  sitting  down  near 
Zwiogle,  listened  attentively,  and  spoke  with  so 
much  piety  and  knowledge,  that  the  latter  soon  rank- 
ed her  above  many  doctors. 

Zwingle,  after  discussing  with  the  Strasburg  ma 
gistrates  the  means  of  resisting  the  Romish  league, 
and  the  organization  to  be  given  to  the  christian 
confederacy,ir  quitted  Strasburg;  and  he  and  his 
friends,  conducted  along  by-roads,  through  forests, 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  by  secret  but  sure  paths, 
at  last  arrived  at  Marburg,  escorted  by  forty  Hessian 
cavaliers.** 

Luther,  on  his  side,  accompanied  by  Melancthon, 
Cruciger,  and  Jonas,  had  stopped  on  the  Hessian 
frontier,  declaring  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  cross  it  until  he  had  a  safe  conduct  froih  the  Land- 
grave. This  document  being  obtained,  Luther  arriv- 
ed at  Alsfeld,  where  the  scholars  kneeling  under  the 
Reformer's  windows,  chanted  their  pious  hymns, 
he  entered  Marburg  on  the  SOth  September,  a  day  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  the  Swiss.  Both  parties  went  to 
inuR ;  but  they  had  scarcely  alighted  before  the  Land- 
grave invited  them  to  conomd  lodge  in  the  castle, 
Uiinking  by  this  means  to  bring  the  opposing  parties 
closer  together.  Philip  entertained  them  in  a  man- 
ner traly  royal.ft  "  Ah !"  said  the  pious  JonaS|  as 
he  wandered  through  the  halls  of  the  palace,  *<  it  is 
not  in  honor  of  the  Muses,  but  in  honor  of  God  and 
of  his  Christ,  that  we  are  so  mnniBcently  treated  in 
these  forests  of  Hesse  ?*  After  dinner,  on  the  first 
day,  CEcolampadius,  Hedio,  and  Bucer,  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  prince's  views,  went  and  saluted 
Luther.  The  latter  conversed  affectionately  with 
CEcolampadius  in  the  castle-court ;  but  Bucer,  with 
whom  he  had  once  been  very  intimate,  and  who  was 
now  on  Zwingle*s  side,  having  approached  him, 

*  Equis  conductoriii.    (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  p.  861.) 

aei.) 

,    — „_ gewcMn. '  (Fa«l. 

Beytr.  t.  p.  818.)  See  her  remarkable  corcMpondence  with 
tke  flnperintendent  Rabni.    (Ibid.  p.  191-854.) 


V  De  Jare  pratidendi  coneiliit  cfiritatvin  christiananm. 
(Ibid.  T.  p.  864.)    See  book  xri.  of  thif  HiAory. 
**  Per  deTia  et  sylTas,  monteset  Ttlles,  tutiiiimos  «t  oeoal- 


H>f.    (Tbid.  p.  868.) 

tf  EzcepR  in  arce  hospito  et  monfa  i«gali.:(Coip.  Bef.  i.  p. 
tOStt.) 


OONFERENCC.  Itla6*18». 

Luther  said  t*  him,  smilint)  •»<}  aufciag  adgn  i 
his  hand  t  **  As  for  yon,  yon  an  a  gsoo-for-nolhiAg 
lellow  and  a  knave  !*** 

The  unhappy  Carlstadt,  who  had  begun  all  this 
dispute,  was  at  that  time  in  Friealand,  preaching  thn 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  and  living  in  such  desti* 
tntion  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  his  Hebrew 
Bible  to  procure  bread.  The  trial  had  crushed  his 
pride,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Landgrave :  '*  We  are 
but  one  body,  one  house,  one  people,  one  sacerdotal 
race ;  we  live  and  die  by  one  and  the  same  Saviour.f 
For  this  reason,  I,  poor  and  in  exile,  humbly  pray 
your  highness,  by  the  blood  of  Jesns  (3hnst,  to  allow 
me  to  be  inresent  at  this  disputation." 

But  how  bring  Luther  and  Carlstadl  face  to  face  1 
and  yet  how  repel  the  unhappy  man  T  The  Land- 
grave, to  extricate  himself  from  this  difiieulty,  refer^ 
red  him  to  the  Saxon  Reformer.  Carletadt  did  not 
appear. 

Philip  of  Hesae  desired  that,  previously  to  the  pub- 
lic conference  the  theologians  should  have  a  private 
interview.  It  was  however  considered  dangerous, 
says  a  conteroporaiy,  for  Zwingle  and  Luther,  who 
were  both  naturally  violent,  to  contend  with  one 
another  at  the  very  beginning ;  and  as  CEcolampadiaa 
and  Melancthon  were  the  mildest,  they  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  roughest .f  On  Friday,  the  let  October, 
after  divine  service,  Luther  and  GScolampadius  wen 
conducted  into  one  chamber,  and  Zwingle  and  Me- 
lancthon into  another.  The  combatants  were  then 
left  to  straggle  two  and  two. 

The  principal  contest  took  place  in  the  room  of 
Zwingle  and  Melancthon.  <*It  is  affirmed,"  said 
Melancthon,  to  Zwingle,  "that  some  among  you 
speak  of  Ood  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  as  if 
Christ  was  not  essentially  Ood."  "  I  think  on  the  Ho- 
ly Trinity,"  replied  Zwingle,  «*  with  the  Council  of 
Nice  and  the  Athanasian  creed."  ** Councils! 
creeds !  What  does  that  mean  ?"  asked  Melancthon. 
"  Have  you  not  continually  repeated  that  you  Kcog- 
hise  no  oth^r  authority  than  that  of  Scripture  r* 
"  We  have  never  rejected  the  coimcils,"  replied  tha 
Swiss  Reformer,  «*  when  they  are  based  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Word  of  God.6  The  four  first  coun- 
cils are  truly  sacred  as  ragaros  doctrine,  and  none  of 
the  faithful  have  ever  rejected  them."  This  impor- 
tant declaration,  handed  down  to  us  by  tEcolampi^ 
dius,  charact«riaes  the  Reformed  theology.  || 

"But  you  teach,"  resumed  Melancthon,  "like 
Thomas  Munster,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  acts  quite 
alone,  independently  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the 
Word  of  Ood."  "  The  Holy  Ghost,"  replied  Zvrin- 
gle, "  works  in  us  justification  by  the  Wora,  but  by  the 
Word  preached  and  understood,  by  the  soul  and  the 
marrow  of  the  Word,  by  the  mind  and  will  of  God 
clothed  in  human  language.  "IT 

"  At  least,"  continued  Melancthon,  "  you  deny 
original  sin,  and  make  sin  to  consist  only  in  actual 
and  eztenud  works,  like  the  Pelagians,  the  philoeo- 
phers  and  the  Papists." 

This  was  the  jfirincipal  difficulty.  '<  Since  man 
naturally  loves  himself,"  replied  Zwingle,  "  instead 
of  loving  Ood;  in  that  there  is  a  crime,  a  sin  that 
condemns  him."**  He  had  more  than  once  before 
expressed  the  same  opinion  ;tt  and  yet  Melancthon 

•  Subiidem  aUqaautalma  twpondlit :  tet«iMgiHNa«(iMl«sl. 
(«oalteUA]mal.adia».) 
t  State  Papen  of  CaaieL 

IAb|f etheilt  xa  dan  ruhraa.    (BolL  U.  p.  886.) 
Ubi  nnquam  ooneilia  rejicimoa,  varbi  divini  anelorilati 
iiltat    {Zw.  Opp  iT.  p.  191.) 
M  The  word  JR^raad  it  aaed  to  diatingniah  the  doetitas 
and  the  church  of  Zwiogla  and  Calvin  from  thoao  ofLuChsr. 
f  Mana  et  medalla  veibi,  mana  et  volaataa  Dai  aolola 
tamen  hamanii  verbia.    (Zw.  Epp.  iT.  p.  173J 
.•*  MalaiD.  peccatum.  (Ibid.  p.  17)  ) 
nDepeccatoorigi]iaUadUib.RhegiUB.  (lbM.ttLp.«M 


exulted  on  hearing  him :  "OoradTemrieSy'^Midhe 
afterwards,  "  nave  given  way  on  all  these  points !" 

Luther  had  pursued  the  same  method  with  OEco- 
lain])adlu9  as  Melancthon  with  Zwingle.  The  dis- 
coflsion  had  in  particular  turned  on  oaptism.  Lu- 
ther complained  that  they  would  not  acknowledge 
that  by  this  simple  sign  a  man  became  a  member  ol 
the  Church.  "It  is  true,**  said  (Ecolampadius, 
**  that  we  require  faith— either  an  actual  or  a  future 
filth.  Why  should  we  deny  it  ?  Who  is  a  Chris- 
tian, if  it  be  not  he  who  believes  in  Christ  ?  How- 
ever, I  should  be  unwilling  to  deny  that  the  water 
of  baptism  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  water  of  regenera- 
tion ;  for  by  it  he  whom  the  Church  knew  not  be- 
comes  its  child."* 

These  four  theologians  were  in  the  very  heat  of 
their  discussions,  when  domestics  came  to  inform 
them  that  the  prince's  dinner  was  on  the  table.  They 
immediately  rose,  and  Zwingle  and  Melancthon  meet- 
ing Luther  and  CEcolampadius,  who  were  also  quit- 
ting  their  chamber,  the  latter  approached  Zwinarle, 
and  whispered  mournfully  in  his  ear :  *'  I  have  fallen 
a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eck.'*t  In  the 
language  of  the  Reformers  nothing  stronger  could  be 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  conference  between 
Luther  and  (Ecolampadius  was  resumed  after  din- 
ner. Luther's  manner  held  out  little  hope:  but 
Melancthon  and  Zwingle  returned  to  the  discussion, 
and  the  Zurich  doctor  finding  the  Wittemberg  pro- 
fessor escape  him  like  an  eel,  as  he  said,  ana  take 
'*  like  Proteus,  a  thousand  different  fonns»"  seized  a 
pen  in  order  to  fix  his  antagonist  Zwingle  com- 
mitted to  writing  whatever  Melancthon  dictated,  and 
then  wrote  his  reply,  giving  it  to  the  other  to  read.} 
In  this  manner  they  spent  six  hours,  three  in  the 
morning  and  three  m  the  aftemoon.§  They  prepar- 
ed for  the  general  conference. 

Zwingle  requested  that  it  ahould  be  an  open  one ; 
Luther  opposed  this.  It  was  resolved  that  the  princes, 
nobles,  deputies,  and  theologians  should  be  admitted  j 
but  a  great  crowd  of  citixeos,  and  even  many  seho- 
lan  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come  from  Frankfort, 
from  the  Rhine  districts,  from  Sirasbuig,  from  Basle 
and  other  Swiss  towns,  were  excluded.  Brenx  speaks 
of  fifty  or  sixty  hearers  s  Zwingle  of  twenty-four 
only.ll 

On  a  gentle  elevation,  watered  by  the  Lahn,  is 
situated  an  old  castle,  overlooking  the  city  of  Mar- 
burg ;  in  the  disunce  is  seen  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Lahn,  and  beyond,  the  mountain-tope  rising  one 
above  aaother,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  horizon.  It 
was  beneath  the  vaults  and  Gothic  arches  of  an 
ancient  hall  in  this  castle,  called  the  Knights'  Hall, 
that  the  cooference  was  to  take  place. 

On  Saturday  morning  (2d  October)  the  Landgrave 
took  his  seat  in  the  hall,  sunounded  by  his  court, 
but  so  plainly  dressed  that  no  one  would  have  taken 
him  for  a  prince.  He  wished  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  playing  the  part  of  a  Gonstantine  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church.  Before  him  was  a  table  which 
Luther,  Zwingle,  Melancthon,  and  (Ecolampadius 
approached.  Luther,  taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  bent 
over  the  velvet  cloth  which  covered  it,  and  steadily 

*  Atqu«  adeo  IpM  non  negarim,  sqnun  baptiami  aaae  aqnam 
-_. X.  _^. Teccleda»,qiilaaAimabecclsaia 


:  fltenlin 
a  apftoacebtttar.    (Zw.  Opp.  ir.  p.  Itt. 

f  Lutheiom  (Ecolampadem  ita  exeepit,  ut  ad 
daan  quaratnr,  ae  denuo  in  Ecciam  incidiaae.     (Zw.  I^p.  ii. 
p.M».) 

t  At  Melancthon,  cam  nimis  lobiicaa  eaaat  et  Protei  ia 
XMram  ae  ia  omaia  tnmafonnaiet,  ma  oompaUi,  ut  aoapto 
oalamo  manu  armaram.    (IbkL) 

h  latad  eoUoqaium  aax  ia  hoiaa  traidmaa.    (Ibid.  S7a> 

i  Qoinqaagiata  aat  aaxaclaU  coUoqoio  praaentea.  (Zw. 
Opp^iv •>  9dl.)     Paaci  aitaitrii  ad  suAmnm  qoatuor  at 
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wrote  four  words  in  lane  enuvctib-  *AU  em  M, 
lowed  the  movement  ofhis  hand,  '0f  iiaui  !^  retd 
Hoc  xsT  CoBPUs  Mbum.*  Lut]y»  wisbfd  tt  bin 
this  declaration  continually  befo4Jiiin,tlutitm\^t 
strengthen  his  faith,  aiuTbe  a  sign  to  his  tdvemnn. 
Behind  these  four  theologians  were  act\d  itii 
friends— Hedio,  Stnrm^  Funct?  Frey,  Ebmrd, 
Than,  Jonas,  Cruciger»  and  oiiiWs  tilsides.  Josu 
cast  an  inquiring  glance  upon  the  Swiss;  "Zvitsir.'' 
said  he,  "  has  a  certain  maticity  #nd  arTogaoe«;'f 
if  he  is  well  versed  in  letters,  i^u  in  spite  of  lA'isin 
and  of  the  Muses.  In  CEco^^fl^ius  there  is  a  im. 
ral  fbodness  and  admirifrlejpeekneas.  Hedio  seea 
to  have  as  much  libmnVWlu^^ess ;  bod  fiod  o 
Bucer  the  cnnning  IP  a  fox,  tAf  knows  how  to  pie 
himself  an  air  of  senae  an^wudence."  Mfa  i 
moderate  sentiments  often  ine^MvidL  wone  ns- 
meat  than  thase  of  the  extreme  parties. 

Other  sentiments  anmiatacf  those  who  ksi» 
pUud  this  assembly  from  7I  distance.  Tie  gn 
men  who  had  led  the  fifi^ple  &  their  footji^ogi* 
plaina  of  Saxony,  on  tlF*^aDas  of  the  RhiK^od  ii 
the  lofty  valleys  of  Switzerland,  were  tfaetesR 
face  to  face  t  the  Chiefs  of  Christendom,  Kfsnvi 
from  Rome,  were  come  together  to  see  ifihfyedi 
remain  one.  Accordingly,  from  all  parts  of  G?- 
manv,  prayers  and  anxious  looks  weredireciri> 
warda  Marburg.  <*  Illustrious  princes  of  the  Wcri,*; 
cried  the  evangelical  Church  through  the  mortkat 
the  poet  Cofdus,  "penetratiiig  Luther,  mMdet- 
lampadius,  magnanimous  Zwingle,  pious  Snepf^eit' 
quent  Melancthon,  courageous  Bucer,  candid  Hcdie, 
excellent  Osiander,  valiant  Brenz,  amiablf  Jcatf 
fiery  Craton,  Menus,  whose  soul  is  tXtctget  tins 
his  body,  great  Diooysiua,  and  von  Mycosnis-ili 
you  whom  Prince  Philip,  that  inuBtnom  km,  hu 
summoned,  ministers  and  bishops,  whomtbsdirti> 
tian  cities  have  sent  to  terminate  the  schisD^uitt 
show  us  the  way  of  truth  ;  the  suppliant  Chsrch  Mi 
weeping  at  your  feet,  and  beg*  you  by  the  bowels « 
Jesus  Christ  to  bring  this  mattet  to  a  happjr  u»:" 
that  the  world  may  acknowledge  in  yonr  Ttsma 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself.''^ 

The  Landgrave's  chancellor,  John  Feige,  hann 
reminded  them  in  the  prince's  name  that  the  objAt, 
of  this  colloquy  was  the  re-establishmeot  of  niua. 
"  I  protest,"  said  Luther,  *«  that  I  differ  from  my  »• 
versaries  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Um 
Supper,  and  that  I  shall  always  differ  from  iii«L 
Christ  has  said,  T%i$  u  my  body.  Let  them  m 
me  that  a  body  is  not  a  body.  I  reject  reasoo,  c^ 
mon  sense,  carnal  arguments,  and  roaihemstia 
proofs.  Ood  is  above  mathematics.  |[  We  have  w 
Word  of  God ;  we  must  adore  it  and  perfonn  it ; 
••It  cannot  be  denied,**  said  ^EcoUmpsflJ* 
that  there  are  figures  of  speech  in  the  Wort  « 
God ;  as  Jfihn  ia  Elia$,  the  rack  was  Chnst,  /  * 
the  vine  The  expression  TMt  is  my  6ody,  «« 
figure  of  the  same  kind."  Luther  granted  thaiih«e 
were  figures  in  the  Bible,  but  he  denied  that  this  *» 
expression  waa  figurative.  , 

All  the  various  parties,  however,  of  ^V^".": 
Christian  Church  is  composed  see  a  figure  \n^ 
words.  In  fact,  the  Romanists  declare  '*f  ^  ^^ 
my  body  signifies  not  only  "  my  body,"  pn}  "^ 
"  my  blood,*' «« my  soul,**  and  even  "  my  Pi;»wty. 
and  "  Christ  wholly.'ir    These  woi^s,  therefoir,if 


iismybodj.    (Zw.  Opp.  It.  p.  17ft.)  -^ 

iriiigUo  agrerte  quiddun  «tt  et  arrogantiUDn>  J^J^ 
.  low.)       I InaigDes verbi procent.  (BuHhP- ^ 


*  This  is  mj 

tInZwj 
Ret  1.  p.  1097.)       I  luigDes  verbi  procera 

\  Et  copido  supplex  Tobit  F<<cleiii  TOto 
Yestros  cadit  fleoa  ad  pedes.   (Bull.  ii.  p-  »^7    _  i^j.) 

n  Deam  etsa  supra  mathemaUcsm.    (Zw.  Opp-  '^''L 'mt 

f  If  any  one  denies  that  the  body  and  Wood  ot  ««r*2J 
Jeans  Chriat,  with  his  soul  and  his  divinity,  and  cooMQa""^ 
the  whole  Jeans  Christ  (totam  Christum  J  is  ooataiBsa  » 


•I  . 


eoidii 

whiclTa  Jtef 
gards  the  Lath^ 
\i^h«ther  it  be 
there  is  still  a 
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\»i'\  qmeodoebe,  a  figure  by 
;en  fox  the  whole.    And,  u  re- 
the  figure  is  still  more  evident.* 
r,  metaphor,  or  metonymy, 
# 
In  order  to  prove  it,«(£coUimpadittt  employed  this 
Byllogism  :^        •• 

**  What  tbiist  wjected  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John,  he  conla  not  admit  in  the  words  of  the 
Kttcharist.  ^ 

**  Now  Christ,  who  said  to  the  peopk^of  Gaper- 
amum.  The  JUtkjigfil^  nothmg^  rejected  by  those 
Tery  words  the  oral  muuhi^tion  of  his  body. 

««  Therefore  h«Md^mrt«IUU^  it  at  the  institu- 
tion of  his  SnpperT||9        •-  9 ' 

LuTHXB. — *'  I  deuf  Jhe  minor  (the  second  of  these 

Sropositions ;)  CiuJE  naa  not  rejected  all  oral  man- 
ucation,  bat  only*  materuJ  mandncation,  like  that 
of  the  flesh  of  oxen  of  of  swtne.f 

CBcozjuiiFA]»iu8.— ""Tj^ire  is  danger  in  attributing 
too  much  to  mere  maAffj'  « 

Luther. — "  Every  (hin^  that  Ood  commands  be- 
comes spirit  and  liie.  If  it  is  by  the  Lord's  order 
that  we  lift  ap  a  suaw,  in  that  very  action  we  perform 
a  spiritaal  wMk.  We  must  pay  attention  to  him 
who  speaks,  and  not  to  what  he  says.  God  speaks : 
Men,  worms,  listen ! — God  commands :  let  the  world 
obey  !  and  let  ua  all  together  fall  down  and  humbly 
kiss  the  Word,"| 

CEcoLAMPADivs. — *<  But  siucc  we  have  the  q>iritual 
eating,  what  need  of  the  bodily  one  f 

LuTHXB.— "  I  do  not  ask  what  need  wc  have  of  it ; 
but  I  see  it  written,  £at,  thit  is  my  bodv.  We  must 
therefore  believe  and  do.  We  must  (&^-we  must 
do  !§ — If  God  should  order  me  to  eat  dung,  I  would 
do  it,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  salutary.'*|| 

At  this  point  Zwingle  interfered  in  the  discus- 
sion. *•  We  roiat  ex|jain  Scripture  by  Scripture," 
•aid  he.  **  We  cannot  admit  two  kinds  of  corporeal 
manducation,  as  if  Jesus  had  spoken  of  eating,  and 
4he  Capetnaites  of  tearing  in  pieces,  for  the  same 
word  is  employed  in  both  cases.  Jesus  says  that  to 
•eat  his  flesh  corporeally  profiteth  nothing ;  (John  vi. 
63)  whence  it  would  result  that  he  had  given  us  in 
the  Sapper  a  thing  that  would  be  useless  to  us. — ^Be- 
*  aides  there  are  certain  words  that  seem  to  me  rather 
childiah— the  dung,  for  instance.  The  oracles  of 
the  demons  were  obscure,  not  so  are  those  of  Jesus 
-Christ." 

Lirrmm. — <<  When  Christ  says  the  flesh  piofiteth 
Aothing,  he  speaks  not  of  his  own  flesh,  but  of  ours." 
•  *  •  «  • 

ZwiNOLX. — **  The  soul  is  fed  with  the  Spirit  and 
not  with  the  flesh." 

LuTHxn.— **  It  is  with  the  mouth  that  we  ealf  the 
•body ;  the  soul  does  not  eat  it. "IT 

ZwiNOLK.— **  Christ's  body  is  therefore  a  corpo- 
real nourishment,  and  not  a  spiritual.'* 

LuTHXB^— *<  Tou  are  captions." 

ZwiNOLs. — *<  Not  so ;  but  yon  utter  contradictory 
•things." 

LuTBBR.— -"  If  God  should  present  me  wild  ap- 
ples, I  should  eat  them  spiritually.  In  the  Encha- 
rist,  the  mouth  receives  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
.soul  believes  in  his  words." 

Zwingle  then  qnoted  a  great  number  of  passages 

sacrament  of  the  Eocbsriit,  let  Urn  bs  anstheaat.    (^ouaofl 

of  Treat,  Seas.  IS.) 
«TotoChristipanona.   (rorm.coBSord.viiL) 
-t  Qpalia  eat  carnia  bovUla  ant  auffla.    (Scait  p.  917.) 
\  Qnam  praoipit  quid,  parNit  mondaa }  et  oauiea  oteuMmur 

^arbum.    (Zw.  Opp.  It,  p.  176.) 
^  Mm  «Rw  ea  thun  aape  incuieabat    (Ibid.) 
jjBiJabeTetimoBicomaderefiMarMa.   (Ibid.) 
1  Anima  aoa  adit  ipaum  (oorpna)  oorpozalitsr.   (Zw.  £pp. 

li  p.  370.) 


from  the  Holy  Soriptuie,  in  which  dM  nigB  is  deseri- 
bed  by  the  very  thing  signified :  and  thenoe  concluded 
that,  considering  our  Lord's  declaration  in  St.  John, 
27ke  JleA  fnfitttk  noOungf  we  must  explain  the 
words  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  similar  manner. 

Many  hearers  were  struck  by  these  arguments. 
Among  the  Marbuig  professors  sat  the  Frenchman 
Lambert ;  his  tall  and  spare  frame  was  violentljr  agi- 
tated. He  had  been  at  first  of  Luther's  opinion,* 
and  was  then  hesitating  between  the  two  Reformers. 
As  he  w^t  to  the  conference,  he  said  t  **  I  desire  lo 
be  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  the  finger  of  God 
may  write  his  truth."  Ere  long,  he  exclaimed,  after 
hearing  Zwingle  and  CBcolampadius  i  *<Yes!  the 
Spirit,  that  is  what  vivifies  !"t  When  this  conver- 
sion was  known,  the  Wittembergeis,  shmning  their 
shoulders,  said,  <*(HlUc  fickleness!"  "What!" 
replied  Lambert,  *<  was  St.  Paul  fickle  becauke  he 
was  converted  from  Pharisaism  1  And  have  we 
ourselves  been  fickle  in  abandoning  the  lost  sects  of 
Poperv  1" 

Lnther  was,  however,  by  no  means  shaken.  '*  l%ia 
is  mf  body"  repeated  he,  pointing  with  hia  finger  to 
the  words  written  before  him.  "  TkU  tt  my  My. 
The  devil  himself  shall  not  drive  me  from  that.  To 
seek  to  understand  it,  is  to  fall  away  from  the  faith."| 

"  But,  doctor,"  Mid  Zwingle,  *'  St.  John  explains 
how  Christ's  body  is  eaten,  and  you  will  be  obliged  at 
last  to  leave  oflf  singing  always  the  same  song." 

"You  make  use  of  unmannerly  expressions," 
replied  Luther.§  The  Wittembetgers  themselves 
called  Zwingle's  argument  "  his  old  8ong."||  Zwin- 
gle continued  without  being  disconcerted :  *'  I  ask 
you,  doctor,  whether  Christ,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John  did  not  wish  to  reply  to  the  question  that 
had  been  put  to  him  V* 

Luthbb. — "Mr.  Zwingle,  you  wish  to  stop  my 
mouth  by  the  arrogancy  of  your  language.  That 
passage  has  nothing  to  do  here." 

ZwiNGUB,  hastily. — **  Pardon  me,  doctor,  thafpan- 
sage  breaks  your  neck." 

LuTHXR. — "  Do  not  boast  so  much !  You  are  in 
Hesse,  and  not  in  Switzerland.  In  this  country  we 
do  not  break  people's  necks."  J 

Then  turning  towards  his  friends,  Luther  com- 
plained bitterly  of  Zwingle  t  as  if  the  latter  had  really 
wished  to  break  his  neck.  **  He  makes  use  of  sol- 
dier-like and  blood-stained  words,"  said  he.T  hur 
ther  forgot  that  he  had  employed  a  similar  expression 
in  speaking  of  Carlstadt.** 

ZwiNOLX  resumed  i  *<  In  Switzerland  also  there  is 
strict  justice,  and  we  break  no  man's  neck  without 
trial.  That  expression  signifies  merely  that  your 
cause  is  lost  and  hopeless." 

Great  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Knights*  Hall. 
The  roughness  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Saxon  had  come  into  collision.  The  Landgrave, 
fearing  to  behold  the  failure  of  his  project  of  conci- 
liation, nodded  assent  to  Zwingle's  explanation. 
«  Doctor,"  said  he  to  Luther,  "  you  should  not  be  of- 
fended at  such  common  expressions."  It  was  in  • 
vain :  the  agitated  sea  could  not  again  be  calmed.  The 
prince  therefore  arose,  and  (hey  all  repaired  to  the 
banqueting  hall.  After  dinner  they  resumed  their 
tasks. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Luther,  "  that  Christ's  body  is 

*  See  kla  Ceamntaiy  on  fit  Lake  (zxU.  10,90.) 
\  Ha  added,  that  tbe  liody  of  Chriat  waa  in  the  Eoohariat 
neither  nathamaticslly  oroomraanaonblj,  nor  really  (naqua 
mathematloe  aeo  coBBmanaorativa,  nequa  sa  Ipaa.)    (Epiat 
Lamb,  de  Marb.  col.) 

iSi  interrogo,  axcido  a  Ada.    (Zw.  Epp.  iL  p.  177.) 
Invidioaaloquaria.   (Bull.  ii.  p.  338.) 
Veteram  raaoA  oantilenam.   (Zw.  Oop,  iv.  p.  9S1.) 
yart>vmlBtiid,  taaqnamsastraasaafprasntom.  (Hoapln. 

^»«•)  Digitized  by  Gr^**** 
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IB  hMvea,  tat  I  tlw  bdieve  thit  H  k  « tke 
SMOt  It  coacerat  roe  little  whether  that  be  tfainat 
aetare,  provided  that  it  ia  not  againat  faith.*  Christ 
ia  aahataotiaUjr  in  the  aaeimneat,  aock  m  he  waa 
bom  of  the  Viigia." 

CBcxhjucpadios,  ^notiag  a  paaaafa  from  St.  Fftul  i 
**  We  know  not  Jeana  Christ  after  the  fleih.*'t 

Ldtrke.*-**  After  the  ileah  aeana  in  tl 
after  oor  eanal  afieetioaa.*) 

(EcoukMpjanvs.-^**  Ton  will  not  allow  that  there 
is  a  meuphor  in  those  worda,  Tbsv  tt  Mfk&o4r,  and 
yet  yon  admit  a  sfneodoehe." 

LuTRKa.— **  Meuphor  permits  the  exislenee  of  a 
aigo  only ;  bat  it  is  not  so  with  sfneodoehe.  U  a  man 
aaya  he  wishes  to  drink  a  bottle,  we  underataad  that 
he  meana  the  beer  in  the  bottle.  Chriat^  body  ia  in 
the  bread,  as  a  sword  in  the  acabbard»§  or  aa  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  dove.** 

Tlie  diseusaion  was  ptoceediag  in  thia  mamMr* 
when  Osiander,  the  paator  of  Nwembeiy,  Stephen 
Affricola,  pastor  of  Angabnig,  and  Brenz,  paator  of 
Halle  in  Swabia,  aathor  of  the  famooa  Syagramma, 
entered  the  hall.  Theae  alao  had  been  invited  by 
tbe  Landgrave.  But  Bieni,  to  whom  Lather  had 
written  that  he  sboold  take  care  not  to  appear,  bad 
no  doabt  by  his  indecision  retarded  hia  own  depar- 
nre  aa  well  as  that  of  hia  irienda.  Plaoea  were  aa- 
aigned  them  near  Lather  and  Melanethon.  **  I^aten, 
and  speak  if  necesaaiy,**  they  were  told-  They 
took  but  little  advantage  of  thia  permiaaion.  **  All 
of  OS,  except  Lather,*'  aaid  Melanethon,  "were 
atlent  pei8onagea.'*T 
The  struggle  continued. 

AVhen  Zwingle  saw  that  exegeaii  waa  not  anffi- 
eient  for  Lather,  he  added  dogmatioal  theology  to  it, 
and,  subsidiarily,  natural  philosophy. 

**  I  oppose  you,'*  aaid  he  **  with  this  article  of  oor 
feiih :  Aietniit  in  etafufn^he  ascended  into  heaven. 
If  Christ  is  in  heaven  as  regards  his  body,  bow  can 
he  be  in  the  bread  t  The  Word  of  Ood  teaches  as 
that  be  was  like  his  brethren  in  all  thinga  (Meb.  ii. 
17.)  He  therefore  cannot  be  in  several  placea  at 
once." 

**  LuTHsa. — «  Were  1  deairooa  of  reaaoning  thna, 
I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  Jeaua  Clu-iat  had  a 
wife ;  that  he  had  black  eyes,**  and  lived  in  onr 
good  country  of  Germany.ft  I  care  little  about 
mathematics.** 

**  There  ia  no  question  of  mathematica  here  aaid 
Zwingle,  <•  but  of  St.  Paul  who  writes  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  fiop^  MXov  Xafi0v.**tt 

LirrRsa,  interroptiDg  him. — '*  Read  it  to  us  inLat- 
in  or  in  German,  not  in  Greek.** 

ZwmoLB  (in  Latin.) — **  Pardon  me :  for  twelve 
years  past  I  have  made  nse  of  the  Greek  Testament 
ouly.'*  Then  continuing  to  read  the  passage,  he 
concluded  from  it  that  Christ's  homaaity,  is  of  a 
finite  nature  like  our  own. 

LuTHsn,  poittiing  to  the  worda  written  before 
him. — "Most  dear  airs,  since  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Bays,  Hoe  e$t  corjnu  meum,  1  believe  that  hia  body 
is  really  there." 

Here  the  scene  grew  animated.  Zwingle  started 
from  his  chair,  sprang  towards  Lather,  aad  striking 
the  table  before  him,  said  to  iiim  :§§ 

**  Ton  maintain,  then,  doctor,  that  Christ* a  body  is 

*  Noa  oaro  qaod  tit  contra  aatonai,  atodoaon  osntra  Men. 
(2w.  0pp.  !▼.».  178.)  t«  Cor.,  ▼.  W. 

IPro  carnalibiig  iJtetibos.   <Zw.  Opp.  ir.  p.  9te.) 
Corpaa  «t  h)  puM  lioat  gMffios  In  vagina.    (Imd.) 
'Jiimui  nifa  irp6amn.    (Corp.  Ret  1.  p.  1006.) 
QnodvxoniBohilgrofoeukMhslmtoot  flBcvHst  p.  SU.) 
i-  «^l2f**»*»^«tWTiamcontnbenilnniogiwe.  (Zw.Opp. 
jv.  |»>  sm.) 

USiMSS*'^«**^<>"nB«r»nrm<-    (Fbll.iLT.) 
t^iUBwiagUoaUUeopcoiiUoM.   (flonltat  p.  SSO.) 


;  I  tahve  aoUia.^ 


iMdOymthc 

ia  really 

'*  J%tn  ia  an  adverb  of 

theaofaachaaaiare  aa  to 

in  a  place,  it  ia  in  hea^a,  wl 
ia  n^  ia  the  hMad.*" 

LuTHKa.— **I  repeat  tlial  I 
with  mathemaiiral  proofik  Am  aost  ta  ^^ 
<4  caaaeeratioa  are  piomoamoed  otcr  the  b^^ 
body  is  there,  however  wickff^ie  tbe  foa^ 
proaonaeea  them." 

ZvmKBjB.— *«  Yoa  afw 
pery."^ 

~  mgB.-^'*  Thia  iMm  UNa^hrearii  ik  aj 
meriu,  bat  becaa^Bk>M7hri4Vofdiaasor.  Id 
whta  Christ'a  body  ia  is  gytiaa,  beuiiii 
a  particniar  place.    I  aboolsMeMrill  not* 

ZwniQu.-*'*  Most  evoiy  IhJk  l^<*>tiio 
ciseiy  aa  you  will  it  1**  * 

The  Landgmre  peieeii 
growing  hot;  aad  aa  iho^ 
broke  off  the  ooateott 

The  Beat  day  wm  Soodajr,  tke  3d  OctsbR.  Ti 
eoafereaoe  waa  eontinaed,  peilMpa  beessecx 
epidemic  (the  Sweating  Sickaeaa)  that  had  jaa 
ken  ont  at  Marbaig,  aad  did  aoc  aHow  of  the  est 
enoe  beina  pralaagad.  Lntber,  retaniiv  ^  ^* 
caaaioa  of  the  previoaa  ewemog^  aaid : 

**  Christ's  body  ia  ia  the  aacrament,  bit  it  as 
there  aa  ia  a  place.'* 

ZwucoLB.— **  Thea  itia  noC  them  at  aO." 

LoTRBa.^-**  flophiata  my  that  a  body  mtf  «p 
well  be  in  aeveral  plaeaa  at  oace.  Tbe  nnori 
a  body,  aad  yet  we  eaaaot  aaaait  that  it  ii  il«p^ 
ticular  place.'* 

Zwim»B.*-«  Ah !  yon  npeA  of  ma^iocm: 
really  yoa  are»  after  al]»  obliged  to  reCBiiaArMiov 
and  fleah-pots  of  Egy pt^  Aa  for  what  ya  mM 
the  universe  ia  in  no  particular  place,  I  bef  Ann* 
ligent  men  to  weigh  thia  proof."  Tbea  Zwa^.^ 
whatever  Lather  aaid,  had  asore  than  ose  un*B 
his  qaiver,  aAer  having  eoCaUiahed  bis  praponos 
by  exegesis  aad  philoaophy,  reaolved  on  tot&m 
it  by  the  teatimony  of  the  Facfaera  of  the  GhaicL 

Liatea," aaid  he,  "to  what  Fnlgcatiof, b*! 
of  Raspa,  in  Nnmidia,  aaid,  ia  the  fifth  ontBy.* 
Traaamond,  king  of  the  Vandala :  «  The  Son  of  Gs 
took  the  attribatea  of  tme  hooaaaity,  and  di^  lot «« 
those  of  true  Divinity.  Bom  in  lime,  tceordiato 
his  mother,  he  lives  m  eteraity  according  to  ibt^ 
vinity  that  he  holda  frem  the  Father:  comiof  trei 
man,  he  ia  man,  and  conseqaentiy  in  a  phee ;  p- 
ceediag  from  the  Father,  be  ia  Ood,  and  cotweqaa:- 
ly  present  in  every  place.  According  to  his  ba>i 
nature,  he  waa  abaeat  from  heavea  while  he^ 
upon  earth,  and  he  quitted  the  earth  when  he  ace* 
ed  into  heavea ;  but,  aecordiog  to  hia  Diviae  nini' 
he  remained  in  heavea  when  be  came  Aown  u^< 
and  be  did  not  abandon  the  earth  when  he  retuvii 
thither.*  "II  ^. 

But  Luther  still  replied  :  «*  It  is  written,  /»Y* 
fay  body.**  Zwingle,  becoming  impstient,  «»• 
"  All  that  is  idle  wnncfling.  An  obstinate  diff")^' 
might  alao  maintain  thia  expreaaion  of  our  Sirtoa 
to  his  mother,  Behoid  thy  son,  pointiag  to  Si.  low 
Vain  wonkl  be  aU  explaaatioB ;  he  woald  sot  cetfj 
to  cry,  Wo,  no !  He  said,  Ecce  filiut  turn,  3f**' 
thy  son,  "behold  thy  son !    Liaten  to  a  new  te8tiino>7 

•Da,  da, da.  IM «rt adveibittm  looL  (8ealtet.p.S>^),, 
tDamitrifthteadirdaapapvtttKaf.  {Zw.Opp-iS  p^fi 
tCcBoaimlabatetdiremUooiiaaMa.  (lUd.  hr.  p.  1?^), , 
(Ad  capss  «t  oUaa  iEigTPtiaoaa.    (Zw.Op^li  pv^*- 

'  Becnndiim  kmnaaam  rabstantlaai,  atasatoolo.  0*"^! 
Mta,  et  deraUaqaeiw  temna  earn  aiiiisihait  bow"' 
(Palgantiui  to  Slag  Tmasioad,  lib.  if^ 
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m  from  the  great  Aostntia  t  <  Let  w  not  tfkink/ 
rm  he,  '  thai  CUkt,  aecording  to  his  human  forni, 
present  in  every  place  ;  let  m  beware,  in  oor  en' 
&vor  to.  eatabtiah  jiia  Divinity,  of  taking  away  hta 
th  from  hia  body.  Christ  ia  now  everywhere 
saent  like  God ;  and  yet,  in  conaeqoence  of  hia 
a  body,  he  ia  in  a  definite  part  of  heaven.'  *^ 
"St.  Auguatm,"  replied'  Lnther,  *<iB  not  here 
saking  ef  the  Enehariat.  Oliriat's  body  ia  not  in 
i  Bucharlat  aa  in  a  plaoe." 
CEcoIampadiua  saw  that  he  might  take  advaniage 
this  aasenion  of  Lather^.  **  The  body  of  Ohriat/* 
id  he,^'  ia  not  looally  in  the  Euchariat,  therefore 
•  real  body  ia  thera  >for  every  one  knowa  that  the 
aence  of  a  body  ia  Sta  eziatence  in  a  place." 
Here  liniahed  the  moming'a  diaeaaaion. 
CEoolampadina,  upon  reflection,  felt  convinced 
at  Liitther'a  aaaenion  might  be  looked  upon  aa  aa 
»proximation.  *'  I  remember,*'  aaid  he  after  din- 
^r,  <<that  the  doctor  conetdcd  thia  momiag  that 
tkriat'a  body  araa  not  in  the  aaorament  aa  in  a  place, 
et  ua  therefore  inqaire  amicably  what  is  the  natare 
:  Christfa  bodily  preaenee." 

"  You  will  not  make  me  lake  a  step  farther,*'  ex- 
aimed  Lather,  who  aaw  where  they  wiabed  to  drag 
im  ;  "  yon  have  Fnlgenttua  and  Augnatin  on  your 
de,  but  all  the  other  Fmhma  are  on  aora." 

CBcolampadina,  who  aeemed  to  the  Wittembeigera 
» be  vezatiaoaly  preeiae,t  then  aaid,  *•  Name  theae 
octora.  We  will  take  upon  onraelvea  to  prove  that 
ley  are  of  oar  opinion.'* 

■'  We  will  not  name  them  to  you,'*^  aaid  Lather. 
It  waa  in  hia  youth,"  added  be,  <*  that  Anguatin 
'rote  what  you  have  quoted ;  and,  beaidea,  he  ia  an 
becure  author."  Then,  retreating  to  the  ground 
'hich  he  had  reaolved  never  to  quit,  he  waa  no 
»nger  coateot  to  point  hia  finger  at  the  inaeiiption, 
foe  ett  corpus  nuwn^  but  aeized  the  velvet  cover  onr 
rhich  the  worda  were  written,  poUad  it  off  the  table, 
eld  it  up  i a  front  of  Zwingloand  CEcolampadius,  and 
lacing  it  before  their  eyes,^  **  See  f*  aaid  he,  **  aee  t 
This  ia  oor  text ;  you  have  not  yet  driven  ua  from 
t,  aa  you  had  boasted,  and  we  care  for  no  other 
rpofs." 

**  If  thla  be  the  caae,**  aaid  (Ecolampadius,  **  we 
lad  better  leave  off  the  diaoosaioa.  Bat  I  will  first 
leclare,  that,  if  we  quote  the  Fathers,  it  is  only  to 
fee  our  doctriae  from  the  reproach  of  novelty,  and 
lot  to  supp()rt  our  cause  by  their  authority."  No 
»etter  deAoition  can  be  given  of  the  legitimate  nse 
)i  the  doctors  of  the  Church. 

There  was  no  reason,  in  fact,  for  prolonging  the 
conference.  **  As  Luther  was  of  an  uitraetable  and 
.raperioas  disposition,"  says  even  his  great  apologiat 
Seckendorf,  **he  did  not  oeaae  fromcalliag  upon  the 
Swiss  to  submit  simply  to  his  opinioB."|| 

The  ChaDceUor,  alarmed  at  thia  termination  of  the 
[colloquy,  exhorted  the  theologiana  to  come  to  an  uo- 
derstanding.  "  I  know  but  one  means  for  that,"  aaid 
Luther ;  **  and  this  it  is :  Let  oor  adversaries  believe 
jLB  we  do."  "  We  cannot,"  replied  the  Swiss. 
'*Well  then,"  replied  Luther,  <*I  sbandon  you  to 
God's  judgment,  and  pray  that  he  will  enlighten  you." 
'*  We  will  do  the  same,"  added  (Ecolampadiua. 

While  these  worda  were  passing,  Zwingle  waa 
silent,  motionless,  and  deeply  moved;  and  the  live- 

*  In  looo  aliquo  coli  propter  yen  eorporifl  modum.  (Aug. 
Ep.  p.  bl.) 

t  Quem  omnei  •peraaaemos  mitiorein,  iuterduni  Tidabatur 
paalo  morosior,  led  citra  coatunelia*.   (Zw.  Opp.  iv.  p^ 

i  Non  mwinabiiaat  flloi.   (Seoltet  p.  998.) 

^  Da  hub  Lather  die  Sanmaten  deok  ant,  and  2eigt  ilua 

den  Spnich,  den  er  ait  lueyden  hett  far  ■ieh  getohileben. 

(OiiaDder ;  Niederer>t  Neehrichten,  ii.  p.  114.) 
II  LuUienu  tsvs  nl  eiat  lere  ot  iapsrisM  imaaio.    (Seek. 


Itness  of  his  affections,  of  which  he  had  given  more 
than  one  proof  during  the  conference,  was  then  maai- 
feated  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  burst  into 
tears  in  the  presence  of  all. 

The  conference  was  ended.  It  had  been  in  reality 
more  tranquil  than  the  documents  aeem  to  show,  or 
perhaps  the  chroniclers  appreciated  sach  matters  dif- 
ferently from  ourselves.  *•  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  sallies,  all  had  passed  off  quietly,  in  a  courteous 
manner,  and  with  very  great  gentleneaa,"  saya  an 
eye-witness,*  •*  During  the  colloquy  no  other  words 
than  these  were  heard :  '  Sir,  and  very  dear  friend, 
your  charity,'  or  other  similar  expressions.  Not  a 
word  of  schism  or  of  heresv.  It  might  have  been 
aaid  that  Luther  and  Zwingle  were  brolhera,  and  not 
adversaries  "f  This  is  the  testimony  of  Brenz.  But 
these  flowers  concealed  an  abyss,  and  Jonas,  also  an 
eye-wimess,  styles  the  conference  '*a  very  sharp 
contest."^ 

The  contagion  that  had  suddenly  broken  out  st 
Marburg  was  creating  frightful  ravages,  and  filled 
everybody  with  alarm. §  Each  one  was  anxious  to 
leave  the  city.  **Sir8,"  remarked  the  Landgrave^ 
**  you  cannot  separate  thus.*'  And  desirous  of  giving 
the  doctors  an  opportanity  of  meeting  one  anothei 
with  minds  unoccapied  by  theological  debatca,  he  in- 
vited ^em  all  to  hia  table.     This  waa  Sunday  night. 

Philip  of  Hesse  had  all  along  shown  the  moat  con- 
stant attentiod,  and  each  one  imagined  him  to  be  on 
his  side.  '*!  would  rather  place  my  trust  in  tho 
simple  words  of  Christ,  than  in  the  aubtle  thoughts 
of  man,"  waa  a  remark  he  made,  according  to  Jo- 
nas ;|1  but  Zwingle  affirmed  that  thia  prince  thought 
now  as  he  did,  although  with  regard  to  certain  per- 
sons  he  dissembled  his  opinions.  Luther,  sensible- 
of  the  weakness  of  his  defence  aa  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Fathers,  transmitted  a  note  to  Philip,  in  which 
several  passages  were  pointed  out  from  Hilary, 
Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Ireneus,  and  Ambrose,  which 
he  thought  were  in  his  favor. 

The  time  of  departure  drew  near,  and  nothing  had 
been  done.  The  Landgrave  toiled  earnestly  at  the 
union,  as  Luther  wrote  to  his  wife.lT  He  invited  tho 
theologians  one  after  another  into  his  closet;**  he 
pressed,  entreated,  warned,  exhorted  and  conjured 
them.  "  Think,"  said  he,  "  of  the  salvation  of  the 
chriatian  republic,  and  remove  all  diacord  from  its 
bosom."tt  Never  had  general  at  the  head  of  an  army 
taken  such  pains  to  win  a  battle. 

A  final  general  meeting  took  place,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  Church  has  seldom  witnessed  one  of  greater 
solemnity.  Luther  and  Zwingle,  Saxony  and  Swit- 
zerland, met  for  the  last  time.  The  Sweating  Sick- 
ness  was  carrying  off  men  around  them  by  thou- 
sands.^ Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  Pope  were  uniting 
in  Italy ;  Ferdinand  and  the  Roman  Catholic  princea 
were  preparing  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Protest  of  Spire  $ 
the  thunder-cloud  became  more  threatening  every 
day  ;  union  alone  seemed  capable  of  saving  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  hour  of  departure  was  about  to  strike 
— an  hour  that  would  separate  them  perhaps  fsrever. 

"Let  OS  confess  our  union  in  all  things  in  which 

*  Omnia  hninaniisime  et  lUDina  ooa  aaaaoetadina 
transigebantur.    (Zw.  Opp.  iv.  p.  301.) 

t  Amiciraime  Domioe,  Vettm  cheritas,  et  id  genof ....  t)ix- 
itset  Lutherua  et  ZwingUum  noo  advorsarios.  (Zw.  Odd. 
iT.p.301.)  *^*^ 

t  Acenisu)  oeriSBine.    (Corp.  Ref  1.  p.  1006.) 

^  Ni«i  auior  ^$ngtKeu9  sabitoMarbargun  invasisset  et  tei^ 
rare  omnium  enimoi  peroatisset    (Ho«pin.  p.  181.) 

■  '"'  ' ' (Corp.JRef. p.  lOW) 


U  Dicitur  pelem  pToclamee«e.    (Uorp.  Ref.  p. 

IT  Da  ariwit  der  Lendgnf  heftig.  (L.  Eppi  ill.  p.  sia.) 


y^ 


(Zw. 


Unamqaemque  aoetmm  leorijm  abMue  arbltris. 
.It.  p.  908.) 
. .  Compellani.  rogant,  moneoi,  exhortans,  pOttulani  ntB«i« 
pablioa  Chriadaa«  raUonem  liabeninat,  et  dlaeordiami^ 
medio  tolleiemai.    ^Ibid.)  ««wnu«^(^ 

UttallapaisitvaBtmillk   (Hsepia: p.m.) 
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we  agree,**  Mid  Zfrioffle ;  '*  and  as  Tor  the  leM,  let 

lis  remember  that  we  are  brothers.  There  will  never 
be  peace  between  the  Churches  if,  while  we  maintain 
the  grand  docuine  of  salvation  by  faith,  we  cannot 
differ  on  secondary  points."*  Such  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  principle  of  christian  union.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  still  too  deeply  snnk  in  scholasticism  to  un- 
derstand this :  let  us  hope  that  the  nineteenth  eentniy 
will  comprehend  it  better. 

"  Yes,  yes  !*'  exclaimed  the  Landgrave  ;  "  you 
agree !  Give  then  a  testimony  of  your  unity,  and  re- 
cognise one  another  as  brothers." — *'  There  is  no  one 
upon  earth  with  whom  I  more  desire  to  be  united, 
than  with  you,"  said  Zwingle,  approaching  the  Wit- 
temberg  doctors. f  CEcolampadios,  Bucer,  and  He- 
dio  said  the  same. 

**  Acknowledge  them !  acknowledge  them  as  bro- 
thers!" continued  the  Landgrave.}  Their  hearts 
were  moved ;  they  were  on  the  eve  of  unity :  Zwin- 
gle, bursting  into  tears,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince, 
the  courtiers,  and  divines,  (it  is  Luther  himself  who 
records  this,)§  approaches  Luther,  and  holds  out  his 
hand.  The  two  familiea  of  the  Reformation  were 
about  to  be  united  :  long  quarrels  were  about  to  be 
,fltifled  in  their  cradle ;  but  Luther  rejects  the  hand 
that  is  offered  him :  '*  Yon  have  a  different  spirit  from 
onrs,"  said  he.  These  words  communicated  to  the 
Swiss,  as  it  were,  an  electrical  shock.  Their  hearts 
sunk  each  time  Luther  repeated  them,  and  he  did  so 
frequently.    It  is  he  himself  who  is  our  informant. 

A  brief  consultation  took  place  among  the  Wit- 
temberg  doctors.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Agricola, 
Brenz,  Jonas,  and  Osiander,  conferred  together. — 
Convinced  that  their  peculiar  doctrine  on  the  Eucha- 
rist was  essential  to  salvation,  they  considered  all 
'those  who  rejected  it  as  without  the  pale  of  the  faith. 
"  What  folly  V'\\  said  Melancthon,  who  afterwards 
almost  coincided  with  Zwingle's  sentimenu :  "  they 
condemn  us,  and  yet  they  desire  we  should  consider 
them  as  our  brothers  !'*  *•  What  versatility  f  added 
Brenz :  "  they  accused  us  but  lately  of  worshipping 
m  bread-god,  and  they  now  ask  for  communion  with 
us!**ir  Then,  turning  towards  Zwingle  and  his  friends, 
the  Wittembergers  said ;  "  You  do  not  belong  to  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  Church:  we  cannot  ac- 
knowledge you  as  brethren.***.* 

The  Swiss  were  far  from  partaking  of  this  sectarian 
spirit.  **  We  think,"  said  Bucer,  "  that  your  doc- 
trine strikes  at  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  now 
reigns  at  the  right  hand  oi  the  Father.  But  seeing 
that  in  all  things  you  acknowledge  your  dependance 
on  the  Lord,  we  look  at  vour  conscience,  which  com- 
pels you  to  receive  the  doctrine  you  profess,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  you  belong  to  Christ.** 

**  And  we,**  said  Luther—-"  we  declare  to  you 
once  more  that  our  conscience  opposes  our  receiving 
you  as  brethren.**— -« If  such  is  the  case,**  replied 
Bucer,  **  it  would  be  lolly  to  ask  it.** 

'<  I  am  exceedingly  astonished  that  you  wish  to 
consider  me  as  your  brother,"  pursued  Luther.  **  It 
shows  clearly  that  you  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  your  own  doctrine." 

"  Take  your  choice,**  said  Bucer,  proposing  a  di- 
kmma  to  the  Reformer :  **  either  yon  should  not  ac- 
knowledge as  brethren  those  who  differ  from  you  in 
any  point — and  if  so,  yon  will  not  find  a  single  bro. 

*  Quod  nulla  naquam  Eedeiiarani 

noa  in  nultis  alilt  dilMDtisadiste  ftkci 
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ther  in  yonr  •wn  raaki^— or  else  jot  ifjge^ 
some  of  those  who  differ  frab  7o«,iK)i|r, 
ought  to  receive  on." 

The  Swim  had  ejchausted  their  solioiBft  "W* 
are  conscious,**  said  they,  "of  haviigQ{gjfj| 
the  presence  of  God.  Poetetity  will  be  fnr^»^ 
They  were  on  the  poist  of  testing:  Lhbs*^ 
like  a  roek,  to  the  Landgrave's  great  iadipc^. 
The  Hessian  diviaes,  Kraft,  Lambert,  SsiIjh. 
cer,  and  Melander,  united  their  exenios  i^ 
of  the  prince. 

Lnther  was  mtnggend  snd  eoafencd  nstti 
his  coUeagnes.  **  Let  as  beware,"  nid*bei^ 
friends,  «  of  wiping  our  noses  too  niqgfaif,  ks^ 
should  come.**§ 

Then  turnings  to  Zwingle  and  (Eeoho{a£a? 
said:  «  We  acknowledge  yon  as  fiieodi;  vf«a 
consider  you  as  brothers  and  raeoibeB  of  (hr'i 
Church.jj  But  we  do  not  exclude  yoo  iwkm- 
veraal  charity  which  we  owe  even  to  onr  ets*^ 

The  hearts  of  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadiiia.ij«T. 
were  ready  to  burst,**  for  thiscoaceiMmwiHf 
a  new  insult.  Nevertheless  diey  moM  Hioer 
what  was  offered  theas.  **  Let  us  carefDih m:. 
haish  and  violent  words  and  writisgi,"  sdin 
*<and  let  each  one  defend  himself  withoot  n%'- 

Luther  then  advanced  towards  die  Swn,ist: 
«  We  consent,  and  I  offer  you  the  hand  of  fws 
charity.**  The  Swiss  rushed  is  gntt  eam> 
wards  Che  Wittembergeis,  and  aU  ahooL  bs: 
Luther  himself  was  softened  i  chriatian  ctoir 
sumed  her  rights  in  his  heart.  "  AtmtSf'adi 
"  a  great  portion  of  the  scandal  i»  takei  «»if  &p 
suppression  of  our  fierce  debates;  weeoewi^K 
hoped  for  so  much.  May  Ghrist*8  hnrfflwff » 
last  obstacle  that  separates  ns.§§  Tl«e »  »" 
friendly  concord  between  ns,  and  if  w^nww" 
prayer,  brotherhood  will  come." 

It  was  desirable  to  confirm  this  u«™^ 
by  a  report.     "We   most  let  the  chwtaa'-* 
know,**  said  the  Landgrave,  "that,  «cjf<y. 
ner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  •^.rtul 
Eucharist,  you  are  agreed  in  all  the  arttctes« 
This  was  resolved  on ;  but  who  ahoaW  bec^ 
with  drawing  up  the  paper t     All  «7"_;^7, .^ 
upon  Luther.    The  Swiss  themselves  appeaws"^ 
impartiality.  .    .    j.,-- 

Luther  retired  to  his  closet,  lost  w  **^fg 
and  finding  the  task  very  difficult,     ww 
hand.**  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  «!*?«  .f/^ 
nessjirir  but,  on  the  other,  I  wooldnotuj  theWf 
gree  strike  at  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chnst.    ?^ 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  and  htf  >J«^i 
creased.    He  got  fiee  at  last,    "I*^^"!!: 
articles,**  said  he,  «  in  the  moH^^ocm^^ 
Do  I  not  know  that  whatever  I  wntc,  n'yj^" 
sign  them  r*«»  Ere  long  fifteen  uueles  ^ 

»N«moalt*rivaHiit«rlpM*fiat«rsrii   (Z*^" 

t Id  tettabitur poftsritsi.    (Ibid.)   ^,.  „,,»x 
t  Prineipi  Ulod  durum  vMebatur.    S^tlnV  IL  Jjf 
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THE  PROTESrr  JLiSD  THE  CONFEItENCE.    1536—1530. 


[MUed  to  paper,  aad  Luther  holding  them  io  his  hand, 
epaired  to  the  theologians  of  the  two  parties. 

These  articles  are  of  ImportAnce.  The  two  doc- 
rines  that  were  evolved  in  Switzerland  and  in  Saxony, 
ndependenily  of  each  other,  were  brought  together 
md  compared.  If  they  were  of  man  there  would  be 
bund  ia  them  a  servile  uniformity  or  a  remarkable 
>ppo8ltioD.  This  was  not  tlie  case.  A  great  unity  was 
round  between  the  German  and  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
lions,  for  they  both  proceeded  from  the  same  Divine 
leaching ;  and  a  diversity  on  secondary  points,  for  it 
was  by  man's  instrttmentality  that  God  had  effected 
them. 

Luther  took  his  paper,  and  reading  the  first  article, 
said  : 

**  First,  we  believe  that  there  is  one  sole,  iroe,  and 
natural  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  all 
creatures ;  and  that  this  same  God,  one  in  essence 
and  in  nature,  is  threefold  in  person,  that  is  to  say. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  was  declared  in  the 
Nlcene  Council,  and  as  all  the  Christian  Church 
professes.'* 

To  this  the  Swiss  gave  their  assent. 
They  were  agreed  also  on  the  divinity  and  huma- 
nity of  Jeans  Christ :  on  his  death  and  resurrection, 
on  original  sin,  justification  by  faith,  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Word  of  Gdd,  baptism, 
good  works,  confession,  civil  order,  and  tradition. 

Thus  far  all  were  united.  The  Wittembcrgers 
could  not  recover  from  their^stonishment.*  The 
two  parties  had  rejected,  on  ts  one  hand,  the  enors 
of  the  Papists,  who  make  religion  little  more  than  an 
outward  form;  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  the  Enthu- 
siasts, who  speak  exclusively  of  internal  feelings ; 
and  they  were  found  drawn  np  under  the  same  ban- 
ners between  these  two  camps.  But  the  moment  was 
come  that  would  separate  them.  Luther  had  kept 
till  the  last  the  article  on  the  Eucharist. 
The  Reformer  resumed  : 

••  We  all  believe  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  institution  ;  that  the  mass  is  not 
a  work  by  which  a  Christian  obtains  pardon  for  an- 
other man,  whether  dead  or  alive ;  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  is  the  sacrament  of  the  very  body 
and  very  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  spirit- 
ual maaducation  of  this  body  and  blood  is  specially 
necessary  to  every  true  Christian  "t 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Swiss  to  be  astonished. 
Luther  continued : 

**  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  use  of  the  sacrament, 
we  are  agreed  that,  like  the  Word,  it  was  ordained 
of  Almighty  God,  in  order  that  weak  consciences 
might  be  excited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  faith  and 
charity. 

The  joy  of  the  Swiss  was  redoubled.  Luther  con- 
tinued :  "  And  although  at  present  wc  are  not  agreed 
on  the  question  whether  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
yet  both  the  interested  parties  shall  cherish  more  and 
more  a  truly  christian  charity  for  one  another,  so  far 
as  conscience  permits  ;  and  we  will  all  earnestly 
implore  the  Lord  to  condescend  by  his  Spirit  to  con- 
firm as  in  the  sound  doctrine. "t 

The  Swiss  obtained  what  they  had  asked :  nnity 
in  diversity.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  hold  a 
solemn  meeting  lor  the  signature  of  the  articles. 

*  <|aed  mifsri  noii  satis  petatevs.  (Bientlwi,  JSw.  0pp.  ir. 

t  Qaod  •piffttuaUa  aaadaealio  hn^s  aorporis  et  sanguiAis 
imicnique    Chriftiano   pracipue   necoHaria  ait  •(Scultst 

p.  m.) 

I  Otisnder  (a  Lutheran)  employs  the  aecniative,  "In  4m 
—•^"^  - — ^.--  whieh' would  iBdieate  a  movesaent 


I  in  oUeet  that  we  do  not  poneet :  BoUioger  and 
(fwrn  iafciisd  divlMs)  have  the  dative. 


They  were  read  over  sgain.  OCcolampadiusb^ 
Zwingle,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  signed  them  first  on  one 
copy  ;  while  Luther,  Melancthon,  Jonas,  Osiander^ 
Brentz,  and  Agricola  wrote  their  names  on  the  other; 
both  parties  then  signed  the  copy  of  their  adversaries, 
and  this  important  document  was  sent  to  the  press.* 

Thus  the  Reformation  had  made  a  sensible  step 
at  Marburg.  The  opinion  of  Zwingle  on  the  spirit- 
ual presence,  and  of  Luther  on  the  bodily  |Bresrnce» 
are  both  found  in  christian  anli^iui^ ;  biilJboth  the 
extreme  doctrines  have  bees  'd|Wayi  rejSed :  that 
of  the  Rationalists,  on  the  one  hand,  who^ehold  in 
the  £ocharist  nothing  but  a  simple  comrheilioration  ; 
and  of  the  Papists  on  the  other,  who  ado^  in  it  a 
transnbstantiation.  These,  are  both  errop:  Ifhile 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  and^  the  i^e- . 
dium  taken  by  Calvin,  already  mamt^n^dhb^  some 
of  the  Fathers,  were  considered  in  ancienrtimes  at 
diflerent  views  of  the  same  truth.  If  Luther  had 
yielded  it  might  have  been  feared  that  the  Charch 
wonld  fall  Into  the  extreme  of  Rationalism;  it 
Zwing(e  that  it  would  rush  into  the  extreme  of 
Popery.  It  is  a  salutary  thing  for  the  Church  that 
these  different  views  should  be  entertained  :  but  it 
is  a  pernicious  thing  for  individuals  to  attach  them- 
selves to  one  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  anathe- 
matize the  others.  '*  There  is  only  this  little  stum- 
bling block,**  wrote  Melancthon,  '*  that  embarrasses 
the  Church  of  our  Lord.'*t  All — Romanists  and 
Evangelicals,  Saxons  and  Swiss,  admitted  the  pre- 
sence and  even  the  real  presence  of  Christ ;  bat 
here  was  the  essential  point  of  separation :  Is 
this  presence  efiected  by  the  faith  of  the  com- 
municant, or  by  the  oput  aperatum  of  the  priest  1 
The  germs  of  Popeij,  Sacerdotalism,  Puseyism,  are 
inevitably  contained  in  this  latter  thesis.  If  it  is  main- 
tained that  a  wicked  priest  (as  has  been  said^  ope- 
rates this  real  preseuce  of  Christ  by  three  words,  we 
enter  the  Church  of  the  Pope.  .  Luther  appeared 
sometimes  to  admit  this  doctrine,  but  he  has  often 
spoken  in  a  more  spiritual  manner ;  and  taking  this 
great  man  in  his  best  moments,  we  behold  no  more 
than  an  essential  unity  and  a  secondary  diversity  in 
the  two  parties  of  the  Reformation,  Undoubtedly 
the  Lord  has  left  his  Church  outward  seals  of  his 
grace ;  but  he  has  not  attached  salvation  to  these 
signs.  The  essential  point  is  the  connexion  of  the 
faithful  with  the  Word,  with  the  Holy  Ohost,  widi 
the  head  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  great  truth 
which  the  Reform  proclaims,  and  which  Lutheran- 
ism  itself  recognises.  After  the  Marburg  conference., 
the  controversy  became  more  moderate. 

There  was  another  advantage.  The  evangelical 
divines  at  Marburg  marked  with  one  accord  their  se- 
paration from  the  Papacy.  Zwingle  was  not  with- 
out fear  (unfounded  no  doubt)  with  regard  to  Luther  s 
these  ft'ars  were  dispersed.  *'Now  that  we  are 
agreed,**  said  he,  "  the  Papists  will  no  longer  hope 
that  Luther  will  ever  be  one  of  them.*'t  The  Mar- 
burg .articles  are  the  first  bulwark  erectea  in  common 
by  the  Reformers  against  Rome. 

It  was  not,  then,  in  vain  that,  after  the  protest  of 
Spire,  Philip  of  Hesse  endeavoured  at  Marburg,  to 
bring  together  the  friends  of  the  GospeL  But,  if  the 
religious  object  was  partially  attained,  the  political 
object  almost  entirely  failed.  They  could  not  arrive 
at  a  confederation  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Zwingle,  with  a 
view  to  this,  had  nnmerons  secret  conveisationsy 

\  *  Sullinger  and  ofhen  IndJeate  the  8d  Ootoher  at  the  day  on 

which  ihe  anieles  were  ilgoed ;  Oiiaader,  aa  eye-wttaess, 

and  whose  natrative  is  reir  exact,  says  it  was  the  fourth, 

which  agree!  with  all  the  oUier  data. 

t  Hie-unni  in  £ocleaia  haiet  ■orapolus.  (Ooxp.  Ref.  1.  p.1106^ 

J  Pentaiei  Bon  ultra  poesunt  ap«rare  Lvthwwn  samn  4f4 
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wbidi  made  the  Saxons  nneaay,  as  tliay  weie  not  leit 
oppoted  to  Zwiogle'a  politics  than  to  his  theology. 
'*.When  you  have  reformed  the  peasant's  cap,'*  said 
Jonas  to  him,  '*  yoa  will  also  claim  to  reform  the 
nble  hat  of  princes.*' 

The  Landgrave  having  collected  all  the  doctors  at 
his  table  on  the  last  day,  they  shqpk  hands  in  a 
friendly  manner,*  and  each  one  thought  of  leaving 
the  town. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  October,  the  Landgrave  quit< 
ted  Marburg  early,  and  in  the  aAemoon  of  the  same 
day  Luther  departed,  accompanied  by  bis  colleagues ; 
but  he  did  not  go  forth  as  a  conqueror.  A  spirit  of 
dejection  and  alarm  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind-t  He  writhed  in  the  dust  like  a  worm,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  expression.  He  fancied  he 
should  never  see  his  wife  and  children  again,  and 
cried  out  that  he,  **  the  consoler  of  so  many  tortured 
louls,  was  now  without  any  consolation  !**( 

This  sUte  might  partly  arise  from  Luther's  want  of 
brotherly  feeling;  but  it  had  other  causes  also.  So- 
limsn  had  come  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  to  King 
Ferdinand.  The  latter  having  demanded  in  1528, 
the  surrender  of  Belgrade,  the  Sultan  had  haughtily 
replied,  that  he  would  bring  the  keys  himself  to 
Vienna.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Turk,  crossing  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  had  invaded  countries  **on  which 
the  hoofs  of  the  Mussulman  war-horses  had  never 
trod,"  and  eight  dsys  before  the  conference  at  Mar- 
burg, he  had  covered  with  his  innumerable  tenta,  the 
plain  and  the  fertile  hills  in  the  midst  of  which  rise 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  struggle  had  begun  under 
ground,  the  two  parties  having  dug  deep  galleries  be- 
neath #ie  ramparts.  Three  different  times  the  Turk- 
ish mines  were  sprung  ;  the  walls  were  thrown 
down  ;6  "  the  balls  flew  through  the  air  like  a  flight 
of  small  birds,"  says  a  Turkish  historian ;  "  and 
there  was  a  horrible  banquet,  at  which  the  genii  of 
death  joyously  drained  their  glasses."|J 

Luther  did  not  keep  in  the  background.  He  had 
already  written  against  the  Turks,  and  now  he  pub- 
lished a  Battle  Sermon.  **  Mahomet,**  said  he,  *'  ex- 
alts  Christ  as  being  without  sin  ;  but  he  denies  that 
he  was  the  true  God ;  therefore  he  is  his  enemy. 
Alas !  to  this  hour  the  world  is  such  that  it  seems 
everywhere  to  rain  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Two  men 
ought  to  oppose  the  Turks :  the  first  is  Christisn,  that 
is  to  say.  Prayer ;  the  second  is  Charles,  that  is  to 
say.  The  sword."  And  in  another  place,  *<  I  know 
my  dear  Germans  well,  fat  and  well-fed  swine  ;  as 
soon  as  the  danger  is  removed,  they  think  only  of 
eating  and  sleeping.  Wretched  man !  if  thou  dost 
not  take  up  arms  the  Turk  will  come  ;  he  will  carry 
thee  away  into  his  Turkey  ;  he  will  there  sell  thee 
like  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt  serve  him  night  and  day, 
nnder  the  rod  and  the  cudgel,  for  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  morsel  of  bread.  Think  on  this ;  be  convert- 
ed, and  implore  the  Lord  not  to  give  thee  the  Turk 
for  thy  schoolmaster."? 

The  two  arms  pointed  out  bv  Luther  were,  in  rea- 
lity, vigorously  employed ;  and  Soliman,  perceiving 
at  last  that  he  was  not  the  *<  soul  of  the  universe,'* 
as  his  poets  had  styled  him,  but  that  there  was  a 
strength  in  the  world  superior  to  his  own,  raised  the 
aiege  of  Vienna  on  the  16th  October ;  and  "  the  sha- 
dow of  God  over  the  two  worlds,"  as  he  called  him- 
self, '*  disappeared  and  vanished  in  the  Bosphoms." 

But  Luther  imagined  that,  when  retiring  from  be- 

«  Die  Hand  sliiander  franllieh  gabotten.  (Ball.  iL  p. ««.) 
t  Xgo  vis  at  Bgra  domnm  ravervuf  aum.  (L.  Bpp.  in;  p.  urn 
i  Ho  me  vexante  Angelo  Satana,  at  iBtftmSm  as  vivna 


•t  talvun  Titurum  meM.   (Ibid.) 

^  Ipram  arbem  in  tribui  loeis,  sttflbfo  solo  at  palTera 
mpotitodlMieitetpatefiMit.   (L.  Epp.  Ui.  p.  MS.) 

IDfOhehOiade.  qaotod  by  Ranke. 

tBsarprMUgtwIdMdletarUB.  (L.Opp.(W.)K.p.aaM0 


fore  the  vndls  of  VIcmm,  '*  die  Tnk,  ota^ii 
god,  who  is  the  devil,"  had  rushed  apot  ki-^ 
that  it  wan  thja  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Ck^^ 
vants  that  he  was  destined  to  eonbataodTn^^ 
his  frightfal  agony.*  There  is  iniiDfdiii(^ 
of  the  violated  law  npon  him  who  vioUin;,^ 
Luther  had  in&nsgressed  the  royal  lav,  vhst,^ 
rity,  and  he  sutTered  the  penally.  At  ha  k(«^ 
tered  Wittemberg,  and  flung  himsrlf  iatoik^ 
of  his  friends,  '*  tormented  by  the  an^l  of  ^ 

Without,  however,  overlooking  the  nintik> 
lities  of  a  Refonner  that  Lother  maairnN  it  %. 
bnrg,  there  are  in  God's  work,  ss  is  a  diBm,^ 
ent  parts.  What  various  characters  «e  ite  ui^ 
the  Apostles  and  among  the  Refonnen!  Iikah 
said  that  the  same  characters  and  the  aunepntifn 
assigned  to  St.  Peter  and  to  Lother,  at  iheiiKi 
the  Formation  and  of  the  ReformatioooftheCbai; 
They  were  both  in  face  mea  of  the  ioiuuiir.n 
start  forward  quite  alone,  but  aroaod  whonva 
soon  coUecIs  at  the  night  of  the  scaadard  wU^ 
wave. 

But  there  wan  perhaps  in  the  Refonner  leka 
ristic  that  was  not  found  to  the  same  degree  ii  a 
Apostle ;  this  ia  finnneaa. 

As  for  Zwingle,  he  quitted  Maiboif  iiaiiiK 
Luther's  intolerance.  «<  Lucheraaism,"  wmir  bn 
the  Landgrave^  **  will  lie  as  heavy  spos  vuP» 
ry.'*§  He  reached  Zvrich  on  the  m  (ba 
"  The  truth,"  said  hoMo  his  friends,  '*iiai  \Kwi 
so  manifestly,  that  if  ever  any  one  hasbMndfM 
before  all  the  world,  it  is  Luther,  althoogii  k  a» 
stantly  exclaimed  that  he  was  invinciUe.l  Oih 
side,  Luther  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  "Iiasbisk 
fear  of  their  feUow-citizens,**  added  he/t^^ 
Swias,  although  vanquiahed,  are  mm'&ifon- 
tract.*ir 

If  it  should  be  asked  on  which  side  tterai! 
really  was,  perhaps  we  ought  to  ssy  fhtl  U^» 
sumed  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  but  Zwingle  w»">« 
reality.  The  conference  propagated  throi«liw«* 
many  the  doctrine  of  the  Swiss,  which  *"  *"'^ 
tie  known  there  till  that  time,  and  it  wasadoptrii)! 
an  immense  number  of  persons.  Among  ^J^ 
Laffards,  first  rector  of  St.  Martin's  School  uBr» 
wick,  Dionysius  Melander,  Justus  Leoinf.HartnA 
Ibach,  and  many  more.  The  Landgrave  himifl* 
short  time  before  his  death,  declared  that  ih»  c» 
fereoce  had  induced  him  to  renounce  the  oralES- 
ducat  ion  of  Christ.**  ■ 

Still  the  dominant  principle  at  this  oeU^rtMf^ 
was  unity.  The  adversaries  •<*****  *^  K 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  exasperated  'hti'^ 
therans  and  Zwinglians  had  agreed  on  ■"««,** 
tial  points  of  faiih.  "Theyhave  a  W**'?'': 
against  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  they,  "m"«^ 
and  Pilate  against  Jesus  Christ."  The  foti"»^; 
sects  said  the  same.ff  and  the  extreme  hierarcwii" 
well  as  the  extreme  radical  party  deprecated  cqouii 
the  unity  of  Marburg.  .     - 

Ere  long  a  greater  agitation  eclipsed  all  lfc« 
mors,  and  events  which  threatened  the  whole  e^ 
gelical  body,  proclaimed  its  great  and  i"*^""*'"?,- 
with  new  force.    The  Emperor,  it  ^w  ^'^'^^^^Jj 


said,  exasperated  by  the  Protest  of  Spire,  has  M 


*  Foita  ipaum  Tnroam  parUm  ia  isto 

.    .  taltam  ajai  Deum,  diabolum.   K^- ''i^  "Zikiitt 
f  Angelw  Sataaa,  val  quisqals  est  diabolw  ■•[^J 


t?^:V!!L 


vincare, 


(Zw.  Epp.  p.  174.)  ^      .  ^^^^^  ip. 

H  Lutheros  inpndans  et  oontumaa  aparta  art  viciw  '- 

t  Matuebant  plabam  avam  ad  qnam  noa  ho«h>['^,^ 
(Zw.  Opp.  iL  p.  ISl)     ••  lUwunela  AnaMrkan^tr;^ 

tt  Pontlftciia  at  catobaptistto  saaltMadi^lW^*''^ 
Maipuigi.   (86iUtstp.90a) 


TBfi  AtTGi^nTRa  CONFESSION.    1530. 


mt  O«ttoc  irith  lii«  ftmp  of  «  conqueror.  After  hav- 
ing swora  at  Barcelona  to  reduce  the  hereitc«i  vsder 
tbe  power  of  the  Pope,  he  is  goinir  to  visit  this  pon- 
tiff, bmnbly  to  bend  the  knee  before  him ;  and  he 
'Will  rise  op  only  to  cross  the  Alps  and  accomplish  his 
tmrible  designs.  **  The  Emperor  Charles,**  said  Lo- 
ther,  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  this  prince, 
**  has  determined  to  show  himself  more  cmel  against 
'OS  than  iheTnrk  himself,  and  he  has  already  uttered 


the  most  horrible  threats.  Behold  die  howr  of  Gbi1sl*lg 
dgony  and  weakness.  Let  ns  pray  for  all  those  who 
will  soon  have  to  endvre  captivity  and  death."* 

Such  was  the  news  that  then  agitated  all  Germany. 
The  grand  question  was,  whether  the  Protest  of  Spiro 
could  be  maintained  against  the  power  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  of  the  Pope.    This  was  seen  in  the  year  1930. 

*  CarolttflCBMr  mnlto  atrooins  minttar  et  MBvlrs  stataitte 
aest  qusM  Tuna.   (L.Epp.iiLp.a94,) 


BOOK  XIV. 


THfi  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.     15aa 


I.  Tn  Reformatioii  was  aecomplished  in  the  name 
of  a  apiritoal  principle.  It  had  proclaimed  for  its 
teacher  the  Word  of  God ;  for  salvation.  Faith ;  for 
king,  Jcsos  Christ ;  for  arms,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
had  by  these  very  means  rejected  all  worldly  ele- 
meats.  Rome  had  beea  established  by  tht  lai»  of  a 
cavmal  eommandmmU  /  the  Reformation,  by  tiiepcw- 
tr  of  a»  endUn  life,* 

It  there  is  any  docuiae  that  distiagnishea  Chris- 
tianity from  every  other  religion,  it  is  its  spiritaality. 
A  heavenly  life  Iwoa^t  down  to  maa-^soch  is  its 
work  ;  thus  the  opposition  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  Goa|»el 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  the  great  fact  whi<!b 
signalized  the  entrance  of  Christianity  among  the  nap 
tions.  Bat  what  its  Fooader  had  separated  had  soon 
come  together  again ;  the  Church  had  fallen  into  the 
arms  of  the  world  ;  aad  this  criminal  noioa  had  re- 
duced it  to  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  it  was 
found  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

Thus  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  to  restore  the  spiritual  element  to  iu  rights. 
Tbe  Gospel  of  the  Reformers  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  world  aad  with  politics.  While  tbe  Roman  hie- 
rarchy had  become  a  matter  of  diplomacy  and  a  court 
intrigue,  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  exercise 
no  oUier  influence  over  princes  and  people  than  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

If  the  Reformation,  having  attained  aceruin  point, 
became  untrue  to  its  nature,  began  to  parley  and  tem- 
poiize  with  tbe  world,  and  ceased  thus  to  follow  up 
the  spiritual  principle  that  it  had  so  loudly  proclaimed, 
it  was  faiihteaa  to  God  and  to  itself. 

Henceforward  ita  decline  was  at  hand. 

It  is  impoaeibie  for  a  society  to  prosper  if  it  be 
unfaithful  to  the  principles  it  lays  down.  Having 
abandoned  what  constituted  its  life,  it  can  find  naught 
but  death. 

It  was  God's  will  that  this  great  troth  should  be  in- 
scribed on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  He  was 
then  raising  in  the  world ;  and  a  striking  contrast 
was  to  make  this  truth  stend  gloriously  forth. 

One  portion  of  the  Reform  was  to  seek  the  alliance 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  alliance  find  a  destruction 
foil  of  desolation. 

Another  portion,  looking  up  to  God,  was  haughtily 
to  reject  the  arm  of  the  fleah,  aad  by  this  very  act  of 
faith  secore  a  noble  victory. 

If  three  centuries  have  gone  astray,  it  is  because 
they  were  unable  to  eomprehead  so  holy  and  solemn 
a  lesBon. 

It  was  in  the^  beginning  of  September,  1S399  that 

viLl& 


Charles  V.,  the  victor  by  battle  or  by  treaties  over  thar 
Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  had  landed  at  Genoa. 
The  shouts  of  the  Spaniards  had  saluted  him  as  ha 
quitted  the  Iberian  peninsula ;  but  the  dejected  eye*, 
the  bended  beads,  the  silent  lips  of  the  Italians  given 
over  to  his  hands,  alone  welcomed  him  to  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  Everything  led  to  the  belief  that 
Charles  would  indemnify  himself  on  ihpm  for  the  ap- 
parent generosity  with  which  be  had  treated  the  Pope. 
They  were  deceived.  Instead  of  those  barbaroaa 
chiefs  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  or  of  those  pifbd  and 
fierce  emperors,  who  more  than  once  had  crossed  tha 
Alps  and  rushed  upon  Italy,  sword  in  hand  and  with 
criea  of  vengeance,  the  Italians  saw  among  them  a 
young  and  graceful  prince,  with  pale  features,  a  deli- 
cate frame,  and  weak  voice,  of  winning  manners^ 
having  more  the  air  of  a  courtier  than  a  warrior,  scra- 
pulously  perforraiiig  all  the  duties  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, and  leading  in  hia  train  no  terrible  cohorts  of 
German  barbarians,  but  a  brilliant  retinue  of  Spanish 
grandees,  who  complacently  paraded  the  pride  of  their 
race  and  the  splendor  of  their  nation.  This  prince, 
the  victor  of  Europe,  spoke  only  of  peace  and  amnes- 
ty ;  and  even  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  of  all  the  Ita- 
lian princes  had  most  cause  of  fear,  having  at  Modena 
placed  the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  bands,  heard  from 
bis  ftieadly  Ups  the  most  unexpected  encouragementau 
Whence  did  thisstrange  conduct  proceed  1  Charles 
had  shown  plainly  enough,  at  the  time  of  the  capti- 
vity of  Francia  I.,  that  generosity  towards  bis  ene- 
mies was  not  his  dominant  virtue.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  mystery  was  explained. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  Charles  there  arrived 
in  luly,  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Genoa,  three  Germaa 
burgesses,  whbse  whole  equipage  consisted  of  six 
horses.*  These  were  John  Ehinger,  burgomaster  of 
Memmingen,  who  carried  his  head  high,  scattered 
money  around  him,  and  did  not  pride  himself  oa 
great  sobriety ;  Michael  Caden,  syndic  of  Nurem- 
berg, a  worthy,  pious,  and  brave  man,  but  detested  by 
the  Count  of  Nassau,  the  meet  influential  of  Charles's 
ministers;  and,  lastly,  Alexis  Frauentraut,  secre* 
tary  to  the  Maigrave  of  Brandenburg,  who,  having 
roaih'ied  a  nun,  was  in  very  bad  esteem  among  the 
RoDum  Catholics.  Such  were  the  three  men  whom 
the  Protestant  princes,  assembled  atNurembeig,  cods* 
missioned  to  bear  to  the  Emperor  the  famous  Protest 
of  Spire.  They  had  purposely  chosen  these  deputies 
from  a  middle  station,  under  the  impression  that  thtf 
would  inenr  less  danger.f    To  carry  such  a  message 


"iSffva.,'**^'^'^"^ 


HSrrORT  OF  THE  KEFCOHATiaif. 


ilo  OhiriM  v.  ivMt  to  mj  tht  onidi,  a  mWw  whteh 
.few  penom  cai«d  (o  «^zec«te.  Aocordingljr  a  pea- 
•ion-liad  been  aeeared  to  the  widowa  of  these  envoya 
itt  eaae  4>f  miafoitBae. 

Charlea  was  on  hia  way  fnrni  Genoa  to  Bologna, 
>and  atayioit  at  PUeenn,  when  iKe  three  ProteaUat 
d]e{»«ti««  overtook  him.  These  plain  Germana  pre- 
(Seoted  a  alncalar  ronuaat  in  the  midat  of  that  Spa- 
nish pomp  and  Romiah  fervor  by  whloh  the  yoanff 
prince  was  snrronnded.  Cardinal  Gattinara,  the  Em- 
peror's chanceller,  who  sincerely  desired  a  reform  of 
the  Church,  procured  them  an  aodience  of  Charlea 
y .  for  the  22d  of  September ;  but  they  were  recom- 
mended to  be  sparing  in  their  wotda,  for  there  waa 
nothing  the  Emperor  so  much  disliked  aa  a  Protes" 
tant  sermon. 

The  deputies  were  not  checked  by  these  iiiaiiMia- 
tiona ;  and  after  having  handed  the  proteat  to  Charlea, 
Frauentraut  began  to  apeak :  "  It  ia  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  that  each  one  of  ua  moat  render  an  account,^ 
•aid  he,  **  and  not  to  ereatnrea  who  tarn  at  every 
wind.  It  ia  better  to  fall  info  the  most  cruel  ueeea* 
aity,  than  to  incur  the  anger  of  God.  Our  nation 
will  obey  no  decteea  that  are  bas^d  on  any  other  foan- 
jdation  than  the  Holy  Scrtpturea.*** 
-  Soch  waa  the  prood  tone  held  by  these  German  cl 
liieaa  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  Charles  said 
not  a  W4urd-~it  woald  have  been  paying  them  too 
moofa  honor ;  but  he  charged  one  of  his  secretaries 
.to  annotmce  an  anawer  at  aomte  future  time. 

There  was  no  hui:ry  to  send  baok  these  petty  am- 
J»aasadoV8.  In  rain  did  they  renew  their  solieitationa 
4aUy.  Gsttinara  treated  (hem  with  kindness,  but 
llassa#aent  them  away  with  bitter  words.  A  work- 
man, the  armorer  to  the  oonit,  having  to  visit  Atiga- 
burg  to  purehase  arma,  begged  the  Coant  of  Nassau 
to  despatch  the  Proteatant  depnties.  '*  Ton  may  tell 
Aem,"  replied  the  mintater  of  Charlea  V.,  « that  we 
.will  terminate  their  buaiaeaa  m  order  that  you  may 
kave  trsvelUng  oompaniona/'  Bat  the  armorer  hay- 
ing found  other  compaiiy»  they  were  compelled  to 
wait.f 

These  envoys  eftdeavated  at  least  to  make  a  good 
vae  of  their  time.  **  Take  thia  book,"  aaid  the  liand- 
l^ave  to  Caden  at  the  very  moment  of  departure,  giv- 
ing him  a  Frmch  work  bowid  in  velvet,  and  richly 
ornamented,  **  and  deliver  it  to  the  Emperor. "f  It 
jwaa  a  aummary  of  the  Christian  Faith  which  the 
iiaadgaave  had  received  from  Francis  Lambert,  and 
svihieh  bad  .prabably  baen  written  by  that  doctor.  Ca- 
dleA  nought  an  opportunity  of  prssenting  Ibis  treatiae  ; 
md  did  BO  one  day,,  theielare,  aa  Charlea  was  going 
publicly  to  Mass.  The  Emperor  took  the  book,  and 
IMSsed  it  immediately  to  a  Spaniah  biahop.  The  Spa- 
niard began  to  read  it,&  and  lighted  vpon  that  paseage 
in  Soriptnre  in  which  Christ  ei^oins  his  apoatles  not  to 
taereiit  2orisAt|».|l  The  author  took  advantage  of  it 
10  matntain  that  the  minister,  charged  with  apiritnal 
ttatten,  ahoold  not  interfere  with  thoae  which  are 
temporal.  The  Papist  prelate  bit  hia  iipe,  and  Charles, 
who  perceived  it,  having  asked,  *'  Well,  what  is  the 
matter  V*  the  biahop  in  oonfuaion  had  recourse  to  a 
frlsehood.T  "  Thia  treatise,'*  replied  he,  •'  takes  the 
■word  from  the  christian  magistrate,  and  grants  it 
onty  to  nationa  that  are  strangers  to  the  faith."  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  great  uproar  t  the  Spaniards 
above  all  were  beside  themselves. 

**  The  wretches  that  have  endeavored  to  mislead 
••  young  a  prince,"  said  they,  **  deserve  to  be  hung 
•n  the  first  tree  by  the  wayside !"    Charles  swore, 

'  *  Neque  raamm  esse  viriam  ant  offlcii,  at  e05  ed  impoui- 

Ulis  et  iMxia  a4igaiit.    (Seckend.  ii.  p.  IS4.) 
4  Hertlcbea,  von  den  Unsched  des  denttchea  Sdsgs,  p.  19. 
I  LibeUum  elenntur  ornatum.    (Boaltet.  p.  S68.) 
&  Cam  obiter  l«giMet.    (Ibid)  B  Lnk»fcxa96b 

IT  VslM  et  OMlli^  relaton  aiML   (Seokaad.  ii  p.  1^) 


in  foot,  that  dM  banier  dbavU  mOta  1km  iv^if 
hia  audacity. 

At  lencth,  on  the  12th  Oelttbcr.  Ai^r 
Schweiss,  imperial  aeemtary,  traaamitted  ib^ 
ror'a  reply  to  the  dapatiea.  It  aaid  ihait  the«^ 
oi«ht  to  aabmit  to  the  dearer  panned  iai&ai 
that  if  tha  Duke  of  Saxony  and  kin  albcsi^ 
meana  woald  not  be  wanting  to  oenar^l  tkaa.' 

Ehii^r  and  Cadaa  thereapan  ifd  aland  ^» 
peal  to  the  Emperor  drawn  np  at  Spire*  whihth^ 
entmut,  who  had  renounced  hia  qaalitsr  of  deps^si 
aasumed  that  of  a  notary  ,t  took  notes  of  wbstvi 
paaaing.  When  the  reading  waa  finiahed,  the  ^ 
tiea  advanced  towarda  Schweiaa  asd  preaeaitd  ih 
appeal.  The  imperial  aeeretary  rejected  die  docans 
with  amaiement;  the  depotiea  inalnied;  Sdma 
coatlaned  firm.  They  then  laid  the  afipral  si  ft 
table.  Schweim  waa  ataggeted  ;  he  took  the  na 
and  carried  it  to  the  Emperor. 

After  dinner,  jpst  aa  one  of  the  depnticn  (Cbfe 
had  gone  oat,  a  tamalt  in  the  hotel  aaBonaee^sBf 
catastrophe.  It  was  die  imperial  aecretaiy  i^a- 
turned  dul^  accompanied.  '*  The  Eknpcfsr  a  s- 
eeedingly  irritated  against  yon  an  neeovnt  dth 
appeal,"  aaid  he  to  tha  Protestania  ;  «*  and  he  Mm 
you,  nnder  pain  of  confisaalton  and  death,  is  ksi 
your  hotel,  to  write  to  Germany,  or  la  a 
sage  whatsoever."!  Thus  Obailea  put 
under  arrest,  as  he  wouM  the  oflleera  •f  his  gam, 
destians  in  this  manner  of  paMishing  his  esnienft. 
and  of  frightening  the  princes. 

Gaden*8  aervant  slipped  in  alarm  oat  mi  Ae  Wiei. 
and  mn  to  hia  master.  The  latter,  still  coawidfrin 
himself  free,  vrrote  a  hasty  aeoovnt  of  Ifte  wkok 
business  to  the  senate  of  Nnrembetig,  wmtffkm 
letters  by  ezprem,  and  remmed  to  afaaie  m  die  srreur 
of  his  oolleaguea.§ 

On  the  83d  of  October,  dw  EmpetorMFisMBn^ 
carrying  the  three  Germans  with  him.  Bateaihe 
30th  he  released  Ehinger  and  Pmaentraat,  ahe 
mounting  their  hones  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^kt, 
mshed  at  full  speed  along  a  roate  throaged  with  ■!• 
diers  and  robbers.  **  As  for  you,**  said  Gvanvefie  t» 
Caden,  **  you  will  stay  under  pain  of  dea^  Tk 
Enlperor  eipects  that  the  book  you  preaenicd  toka 
will  be  ^ven  up  to  the  pope."|t  Perimpa  Gheria 
thoopfht  it  pleasant  to  show  the  Roman  Pontiff  As 
prohibition  issued  against  the  miniatera  of  Gad  a 
mingle  in  the  government  of  natioaa.  Bat  Gadn, 
profiting  by  the  confiiaion  of  tha  court,  aeosetly  f»> 
oared  a  horse,  and 'fled  to  Perrara,  fhenceao  Teaiee, 
from  which  place  he  retarned  to  Nuremberg  .T 

The  more  Charies  appeared  irritated  against  G^ 
many,  the  greater  moderation  he  showed  towardeife 
Italians :  heavy  pecuniary  contribntiona  were  ali  dm 
he  required.  It  was  beyond  the  Alps,  in  ibe  oeatre 
of  Christendom,  by  means  of  these  very  religioei 
controversies,  that  he  desired  to  eatabliah  hia  power. 
He  pressed  on  and  required  only  two  thinga :  behind 
him-^peace ;  with  him — money. 

On  the  5th  of  November  he  entered  Bologat 
Every  thing  was  striking  shout  him :  the  crowd  oi 
nobles,  the  splendor  of  the  eqoipagea,  the  faaag^ti- 
ness  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  four  thonaaad  dacats 
that  were  scattered  by  haadfnis  among  the  peaple  f* 

*8ibi  non  defore  media  qnibus  ad  id  ooaipsllOTealsr^ 
(Seckend.  a  P.  183.) 

t  TsbeUionls  tive  netarii  oiBeian.    (lUd.) 

tSnboii>ltiip(BiM»aepedBmadlv8naiiOBWvaaBL  (Seek' 
end.  U.  p.  138.) 

h  A  faakulo  certior  factot,  rem  omnem  senatal  spenBl 
(Ibid.) 

HUtkiemeSTlptnnezkibeatqaoqtteftontificL  (8eiiltstp 
.354.) 

f  Silsallo  coaiceadit  aqaom.    (IbM.) 

**  In  vnlffin  tpenum 

^(L.£p^iu.^a6a.) 


lMit«bo«ealti  thr  wt^ittr  "B^  BMgniflenMe  of  (he 
yoang  Binpen>r.  The  two  ohiefB  of  Bx>mifth  Ghris- 
tesdom  were  about  to  meet.  The  Pope  quitted  his 
I»alftoe  with  all  his  court ;  and  Charles,  at  the  bead 
of  an  amy  which  would  have  coaqaered-  the  whole 
of  Italy  in  a  few  days,  aiTeoting  the  humility  of  a 
child,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  Pontiff 's  feet. 
The  Bmperor  and  the  Pope  resided  at  Bologna  in 
two  adjoining  palaceft,  separated  by  a  single  wall, 
through  which  a  doorway  had  been  made,  of  which 
each  had  a  key  ;  and  the  yovng  and  politio  Bmperor 
iwas  often  seen  to  visit  the  okl  and  crafty  Pontitf  car- 
lying  papeia  in  his  hand. 

C&meat  obtained  Sfona's  pardon,  who  appeared 
hefore  the  Emperor  sick  and  leaning  on  a  staff.  Ve- 
nioe  also  was  forgiven  i  a  million  of  crown's  arrang- 
ed these  two  mauen.  But  Charles  coaU  not  obtain 
from  the  Pope  the  pardon  of  Florence.  This  illns* 
trioas  city  was  sacrificed  to  the  Meilioi,  **  consider- 
imgf**  it  was  said,  **  that  it  is  impossible  for  Christ's 
▼icar  to  demand  any  thing  that  is  najuat.*' 

The  most  important  affair  was  the  Reformation. 
Some  lepreaented  to  the  Emperor  that,  victor  over 
mU  his  enemies,  he  shoold  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hand,  and  constrain  the  Protesta^u  by  force  of  arms.* 
Obarles  was  more  moderate  ;  he  preferred  weaken- 
ia^  the  Protestants  by  the  Papists,  and  then  the  Pa- 
pists by  the  Proiesuats^  and  by  these  means  raiaing 
his  power  above  them  both. 

A  wiser  coniae  was  nevertheless  proposed  in  a 
■olenm  conference.  *<  The  Church  is  torn  in  pieces," 
said  Chancellor  Oattinara.  **  Yon  (Ghariea)  are  the 
head  of  the  empire :  you  (the  Pope)  are  the  head  of 
the  Charch.  It  is  your  duty  to  provide  by  common 
accord  against  nnpiecedettted  wants.  Aasembla  the 
pions  men  of  all  nationa,  and  let  a  free  oonacil  de- 
dace  from  the  Word  of  Qod  a  scheme  of  doctrine 
snoh  as  may  be  leceived  by  every  people. *'t 

A.  thunderbolt  would  not  have  so  gready  startled 
Clement  V II.  The  offspring  of  an  illegitiniale  miion, 
and  having  obtained  the  Papacy  by  noeana  iar  from 
lionomble,8Bd  squandered  the  tieasures  of  the  Church 
in  an  najust  war,  this  Pontiff  had  a  thoaaand  person- 
al motives  for  dreading  aa  assembly  of  Christendom. 
*'  Laife  congregatioM,"  replied  he,  **  serve  only  to 
introduce  pofmlar  opinioos.  It  is  not  with  the  de- 
erees  of  cooncih^  but  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
that  we  shonld  decide  eontroveraies."t 

As  Gattinara  still  persisted :  "  What !"  said  the 
Pope,  angrily  intamipting  him,  **  yoa  dara  to  con- 
tradict roe,  and  to  excite  your  master  against  me  I" 
Charles  rose  up ;  all  the  assembly  preserved  the  pro- 
foundest  silence^  and  the  prinoe  having  resumed  his 
seat,  seconded  his  Chancellor's  request.  Clement 
wss  sstisfied  with  saying  that  he  would  reflect  upon 
it  He  then  began  to  work  upon  the  young  Empe- 
ror in  their  private  eonferencea,  and  Charles  promis- 
ed at  last  to  constrain  the  heietica  by  violence,  while 
die  Pope  should  summon  all  other  priaces  to  his 
aid.§  **  To  overcome  Germany  bv  foree,  and  then 
eme  it  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  the  sole  ob- 
jaet  of  the  Italians,"  they  wrote  from  Venice  to  the 
Elector,  li 

*  Armis  cogand  oi.  (Seckend.  ii.  p.  US ;  Halmboniv,  iL  p. 
IM.) 

t  Qntie  ie  C9»gre$m  Bommtitiui,  in  JTclMctAMiw  Orttifi- 
1MM,  IT.  p.  87,  snd  Cvlettuitta  Hkt  ConciL  1880.  Aaguttn,  i 

LIO.  Respectable  authors,  Walsh,  Mailer,  and  Beausobre, 
M)rreetly  qnote  at  fall  length  the  tpeeches  deliverad  at  this 
etsfersnea.  Tkey  am  amuifleatieDs }  bat  t»  deny  that  they 
ham  some  historical  foandation  would  be  flying  to  the  oppo* 
«ita  extreme. 

t  Non  concilli  decretis,  sed  armis  controrerslas  dirimendaa. 
fiODltet  n.  940 ;  Maimbourg.  the  Jesuit,  U.  p  117.) 

k  Pontifex,  ut  ceteri  Christlani  principes,  ipsos  pro  riribus 
jareat   (OnledanUni,  six  p  MS.) 

t  Ut  Oetaiairia  ti  «t  araria  opprtastur,  fandttat  daleatar  et 
wadketor.   (Cnlestin.  i  p.  48^ 


Sooh  was  thn  sfauiter  mwb  vrhich»  by  spienffiBg 

alarm  amone  the  Proteatai^,  should  also  have  unit- 
ed them.  Unfortunatelv  a  contrary  movement  wis 
then  taking  place.  Luther  and  some  of  his  friends 
had  revised  the  Marburg  articles  in  a  sense  ezclu*  • 
sively  Lutheran,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  had  presented  them  to  the  conference  at 
Schwabach.  The  Reformed  deputies  from  Ulm  and 
Strasburg  had  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  con- 
ference was  broken  up. 

But  new  conferencea  had  ere  long  become  necea* 
sary.  The  express  that  Caden  had  forwarded  frooi 
Piaoenza  had  reached  Nuremberg.  Every  one  in 
Germany  understood  that  the  arreil  of  the  prince's 
deputiea  was  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Elector 
was  staggered,  and  ordered  his  chancellor  to  consult  - 
the  tbe^Qgiana  of  Wittemberg. 

•<  We  cannot  on  our  consciences,*'  replied  Luther 
on  the  16th  November,  **  approve  of  the  proposed . 
alliance.    We  would  rather  die  ten  times  than  sear 
our  Gospel  pause  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  abed.*  < 
Our  part  is  to  be  like  lamba  of  the  slaughter.    Tha  i 
cross  of  Christ  must  be  borne.    Let  your  highneaai 
be  without  fear.    We  shall  do  more  by  our  prayers  ■ 
than  all  our  enemies  by  their  boasUnoi.    Only  let 
not  your  hands  be  stained  with  the  uood  of  your 
brethren !  If  the  Emperor  requires  us  to  be  given  up . 
to  his  tribunals,  we  are  ready  to  appear.    You  can* 
not  defend  our  faith :  each  one  should  believe  at  his . 
own  risk  and  peril."! 

On  the  29tn  November  an  evangelical  congress  f 
was  opened  at  Smalkald,  and  an  unexpected  event 
rendered  this  meeting  still  more  important.  Elhin- 
Rer,  Caden,  and  Frauentraut,  who  bad  esci^i^  from 
uie  msp  of  Charles  V.,  ^>peared  before  th^m.]; 
The  Landgrave  had  no  further  doubts  of  the  succesa  • 
of  his  plan. 

He  was  deceived.    No  agreement  between  con* . 
trary  doctrines,  no  alliance  between  politics  and  re- 
ligion— were  Luther's  two  principles,  and  thev  stil] , 
prevailed.    It  was  i^;reed  that  those  who  felt  dispo- 
sed to  sign  the  articles  of  Schwabach,  and  those  . 
only,  should  meet  at  Nurembeig  on  the  dth  of  Jan 
uaiY. 

The  horiaon  became  h)>urly  more  threatening 
The  Papists  of  Germany  wrote  one  to  another  these 
few  but  significant  words:  '*  The  Saviour  is  com 
iug.''§  *'  Alas!"  exclaimed  Luther,  **  what  a  piti« 
less  saviour!  He  will  devour  them  all,  as  well  aa- 
us."  In  effect,  two  Italian  bishops,  authorized  by 
Charles  V.  demanded  in  the  Pope's  name  all  the 
gold  and  silver  from  the  churches,  and  a  third  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  <  a  proceeding  which 
caased  an  immense  sensation.  '*  Let  the  Pope  ga 
to  the  devil,"  replied  a  canon  of  Paderbom,  a  little 
too  freely.II'*  '«  Yes,  yesl"  archly  replied  Lather, 
"  this  is  your  saviour  that  is  coming  !"  The  peo* 
pie  already  began  to  talk  of  frightful  omens.  It  wan 
not  only  the  living  who  were  agitated  i  a  child  still 
in  lU  mother's  womb  had  uttered  horrible  shrieks.T. 
"  All  is  accomplished,"  said  Luther  ;  '*  the  TurJk 
has  reached  the  highest  decree  of  his  power.  th« 
glory  of  the  Papacy  ia  dechniag,  and  the  world  is 
splitting  OB  every  side."'*  The  Reformer,  dreadinit 
lest  the  end  of  the  World  should  arrive  before  he  ha# 
translated  all  the  Bible,  published  the  prophesies  d 

«  Liebmr  zehn  mat  todt  ieyn.  (Epp.  iii  p.  S98l) 
f  Aaf  sain  eigen  Fahr  glaoben.  (ll>id.  p.  flS7.) 
i  Adveaaraat  et  gasta  Mferebant     (ieekond. 
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IL  Dat  de  Dawel  dara  Bawst  Jnt  Lieff fhrsi   (Ibid: 


§  iDvieem 
iii.  p.  640.) 

HDatde       

f  lalhaa  in  ataio,  aadlaota  totoftuaiila,  bto 
(IbidO 

•» Dadkatioa  of  Daalal  to  loha  IpaMski^iL. 
Digitized  by  VjTjOv^ 
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p.  MS.) 


BpFlii. 


BOBonr  or  tbb  RBOUCAXioir. 


Bmu*!  wpuitely-**'  a  wMk,"  Mid  kt»  «'  for  thcte 
htter  times.*'  « Hiatonuw  relate,**  added  he, 
<*  that  Alexander  the  Great  alwajrs  placed  Homer 
vader  his  piUow :  the  prophet  Daoiel  \b  worthy  not 
cmly  that  kiajca  and  princea  should  wear  htm  under 
their  heads,  but  in  their  heana ;  for  he  will  teach  them 
that  the  government  of  nations  proceeds  from  the 
power  of  Qod.  We  are  balanced  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  aa  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  or  a  cloud  in  the  aky."* 

Yet  the  frightful  phantom  that  Philip  of  Hesse  had 
Bot  ceased  to  point  out  to  his  allies,  and  whose 
threatening  jaws  seemed  already  opening,  suddenly 
mmished,  and  they  discovered  in  its  place  thegracc- 
fol  image  of  the  roost  amiable  of  princes. 

'  On  the  31st  January,  Charles  had  summoned  all 
the  statea  of  the  empire  to  Augaburg,  and  had  en- 
deavored to  employ  the  moat  conciliatory  language. 
**  Tjetus  put  an  end  to  all  discord,"  he  said,  *'  let  us 
lenounce  our  antipathies,  let  us  olTer  to  our  Saviour 
the  sacrifice  of  all  our  errors,  let  us  make  it  our 
business  to  comprehend  and  weigh  with  meekneas 
the  opinions  of  others.  Let  us  annihilate  mil  that  haa 
beea  said  or  done  on  both  aidea  contraiy  to  right, 
and  let  us  seek  after  Christian  truth.  Let  us  all 
fight  under  one  and  the  aame  leader,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  let  us  strive  thus  to  meet  in  one  communion, 
•ne  church,  and  one  unity.^f 

What  language  *  How  was  it  that  this  prince,  who 
had  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  sword,  should  now 
■peak  only  of  peace  1  It  will  be  said  that  the  wise 
Oattinara  had  had  a  share  in  it ;  that  (he  act  of  con- 
vocation was  drawn  up  under  the  impression  of  the 
terror  caused  by  the  Turkish  invasion ;  that  the 
Emperor«Iready  saw  with  how  httle  eagerness  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  Crermany  seconded  his  views ; 
that  he  wished  to  intimidate  the  Pope ;  that  this 
l^ngnage,  so  full  of  graciousness,  was  but  a  mask 
which  Charles  employed  to  deceive  his  enemies ; 
that  he  wished  to  manage  religion  in  true  imperial 
fashion,  like  Theodosius  and  Constantino,  and  seek 
first  to  unite  both  parties  by  the  influence  of  hia  wia- 
dom  and  of  his  favors,  reserving  to  himself,  if  kind- 
ness should  fail,  to  employ  force  afterwafda.  It  ia 
possible  that  each  of  these  motives  may  have  exer- 
cised a  certain  influence  on  Charles,  but  the  latter 
appears  to  us  nearer  the  troth,  and  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  character  oi  this  prince. 

If  Charles,  however,  gave  way  to  inclinations  of 
mildness,  the  fanatical  Ferdinuid  was  at  hand  to 
bring  him  back.  <*  I  will  continne  negotiating!  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclusion,**  wrote  he  to  his  bro- 
ther; "and  should  I  even  be  reduced  to  that,  do  not 
fyu ;  pretexts  will  not  be  vranting  to  chastise  these 
Tcbels,  and  you  will  find  men  enoush,  who  will  be 
bappy  to  aid  you  in  yourrevenge."f 

11.  Charles,  like  Charlema^e  in  former  times  and 
Napoleon  in  latter  days,  desired  to  be  crowned  by 
tte  Pope,  and  had  at  first  thought  of  visiting  Rome 
fi>r  that  purpose;  but  Ferdinand's  pressing  letters 
compelled  him  to  choose  Bolgna.§  He  appointed 
the  22d  February  for  receiving  the  iron  crown  as 
King  of  Lombardy,  and  resolved  to  assume  the  gold- 
en crown  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans  on  the 
94th  of  the  same  month— his  birthd^  and  the  anni- 
▼ersaiy  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  which  he  thought 
was  alwvf  fortunate  to  him.|| 

The  offices  of  honor  that  belonged  to  the  Electors 


'   •  aehtnbt  hi  sdasr  Mscht,  wis  sin  Behiganf  dMi  Mear,  ia 
Wis  aiiM  Wolka  anter  den  HimneL   (L.  Kpp.  UL  p.  S56.) 

tWIa  wir  ana  antar  alasai  Chrislo  saya  and  stieitan. 
CTonlaamaaas,  UrkaadMibaeh.  L  p.  I.) 

I  Boeholx  OaMhlehte  Fardiaaada,  uL  p.  418. 
Jk'?^!*T!?^''  lactandiOanMoiaohalosoIlieittavaMi 
ttansferiniinqQeUaprovincia.   (Ouicciaidini,  L.  xz.) 

1  NaiaU  sao  omi  Mnapar  Mieasa  tebutt.  (Baokend.ii 


I  NaiaU  sao  aaani  i 


•f  tha  Fimiwi  wmm  gima  togtmgii  iil^i^ 
nation  of  the  Emperor  of  GermaBV  all  im  Si^ 
or  Italian.    The  eceptre  vras  csmed  by  tkl^ 
of  Montfermt,  the  evrora  oj  tital^skacf  Uiti;^ 
the  ndden  crown  bj  the  Ihike  of  8af«y.  Oit 
gle  German  prince  of  little  importance,  tk  Ca 
palatine  Philip»  was  preaent:  ha  carried  &i 
After  these  lorae  came  theBmperarhinBdflidi^ 
two  cardinals ;  then  the  memhen  of  hn  oe^ 
All  thia  proceaeion  defiled  aeroaa  a  ■■gaiilera  » 
porary  bridge  erected  between  the  pehor  u^  k 
chnrch.    At  the  very  memeac  the  JSnipnwdRvia 
the  chnrch  of  Sen  Felronio,  vrhere  tlie  ooraiai 
waa  to  take  pimce,  the  aealibldiiv  cruked  kM 
him  and  gave  way,  no  that  many  of  bit  tnti  *a 
wounded,  and  the  multitude  fled  In  altna.  Chdti 
calmly  tnrned  back  and  amiled,  not  dosbtsg  drill 
lucky  star  had  eared  him. 

At  length  Charles  V.  arrived  in  froatof  theikt 
on  which  Clement  VII.  waa  eeaied.  Bat  bekn^  f 
made  Empenor,  it  vraa  neceasaiy  thai  he  ihoikt 
promoted  to  the  aaored  ordeia.  The  Pope  (non 
to  him  the  surplice  end  the  amice  to  make  bt 
caaon  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  St.  Joha  Lateiuni,a 
immediately  the  canons  of  these  two  chuiebesa^ 
ped  him  of  his  royal  ornamenls,  and  nheihimn 
these  aacred  garmenta.  The  Pcfie  west  taikik 
and  began  Maas;  and  the  new  canoa  dnw  wtui 
wait  upon  him.  After  the  ofTertoiy,  the  iafiai 
deacon  prvaeaCed  the  water  to  the  psadC  Bt  tb 
knelt  down  between  two  cardinals,  asd  eoaaor- 
cated  from  the  Pope*a  hand.  The  EmpeiorMv^ 
turned  near  hia  throne,  where  the  pnocnnMb 
with  the  imperial  mantle  brought  from  Comsat 
pie,  all  apaihling  with  diamonds,  and  Chnlo^ 
bent  the  knee  before  Clement  VII. 

The  pontiff,  having  nnoinied  him  wt&«ha 
given  him  the  aoeptre,  presented  him  with  iw 
sword,  saying  t  "  Make  uae  of  it  in  dekaetik 
Church  agaiaat  the  enemiea  of  the  faitli!'  H« 
takiag  the  golden  oib,  studded  with  jewek,  iw 
the  Coont-paktine  held,  he  aaid  t  *<  Ooren  dK  tia 
widi  piety  and  firmness !"  Last  came  the  Dake «» 
voy,  who  carried  the  golden  crown  esricN*" 
diamoads.  The  Priooe  bent  dewa,  and  Ckam  l^ 
the  diadem  on  hia  head,  aaying:  *' Charles, £Bpe« 
invincible,  receive  this  crown  which  we  jmjmJ 
your  head,  as  a  aign  to  all  the  earth  of  the  toooflV 
that  is  conferred  upon  yon.**  ^ 

The  Emperor  then  kissed  the  white  aro«  eiBH» 
dered  on  the  Pope's  red  slipper  and  ^^^''^^^ 
swear  ever  to  employ  all  my  atrength  to  defm  * 
Pontifical  dignity,  and  the  Church  of  Rome^ 

The  two  princea  now  took  their  ieats  "!^5f  f 
aame  canopy,  but  on  thronea  of  unequal  hei^B^  * 
Empen>r»a  being  half  a  foot  lower  diaa  the  peaun 
and  the  cardinal  deacon  proclaimed  to  ^fK 
"  The  invincible  Emperor,  Defender  of  «^[% 
For  the  next  half-hour  nothing  was  heirt  W  » 
noise  of  musketry,  trumpets,  drums,  and  m(^,?^^ 
bells  of  the  city,  and  the  ahouts  of  ihe  mf^ 
Thus  was  proclaimed  anew  the  close  onion  of  |w»r 
with  religion.  The  mighty  Emperor,  traaifornw' 
a  Roman  deaoon,  and  hambly  servisg  oM  <»^. 
canon  of  St.  Peter's,  had  typified  and  dectared  » 
indissoluble  union  of  the  Romish  Church  wttbw 
Sute.  This  is  one  of  the  essential  dtfctnsrt  « 
Popery,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  charactcnjw 
that  distingttirii  it  from  the  Evaogelieal  aad  Chfli' 
tian  Church.  -^ 

Nevertheleas,  during  all  this  ceremony  the  W 
seemed  ill  at  ease,and  sighed  as  sooa  u  meai  «P 

OnnnHW  viiibat.  iagaaio.  at  faoallatibni  w^^f^ 
dignitatitat  Bonana  ^cImIm  i  '     '■<-« 
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sed  to  be  tnniH  na  kim.  Aeeofdtaffljr  the  Freack 
basaador  wrote  to  his  conn  that  these  four  months 
ich  the  Emperor  and  Pope  had  spent  together  at 
logna,  would  bear  fruit  of  which  the  Kir«r  of 
I. nee  would  assuredly  have  no  cause  to  complain.* 
^arcely  had  Charles  V.  risen  from  before  the  «l- 
of  San  Petronio,  than  he  turned  his  face  towards 
rmany,  and  appeared  on  the  Alps  as  the  anointed  of 
'  Papacy.  The  hitter  conToeation,  so  indulgent  and 
aigD,  seemed  forgotten :  all  things  were  made  new 
ice  the  Pope's  blessings :  there  was  but  one  thought 
the  imperial  caravan,  the  necessity  of  rigorous 
$«8Qres ;  and  the  legate  Campeggio  ceased  not  to 
sinuate  inritatinff  words  into  Charles's  ear.  <*  At 
s  first  romor  of  the  storm  that  threatens  them, 
id  Granvellcy  **  we  shall  see  the  Protestants  flying 
.  every  side,  like  timid  doves  upon  which  the  Alpine 
gle  pounces. "t 

Great  indeed  was  die  alarm  throughout  the  em- 
re  ;  already  even  the  aflrighted  people,  apprehen- 
ve  of  the  greatest  disasters,  repeated  everywhere 
at  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  dead.  '*  Alas  V 
lid  Melancthon,  consumed  by  sorrow,  when  he 
card  these  reports,  *<  the  rumor  is  but  too  tr^e,  for 
die  daily."!  But  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  boldly 
iising  the  eye  of  faith  towards  heaven,  exclaimed  : 
Our  enemies  triumph,  but  ere  long  to  perish."  In 
-uth  the  councils  of  the  Elector  displayed  an  unheard 
f  boldness.  **  Let  us  collect  our  troops,"  said  they ; 
let  us  march  on  the  Tyrol,  and  close  the  passage  of 
le  Alps  against  the  £mperor."§  Philip  of  Hesse 
ttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  heard  of  this.  The 
word  of  Charles  has  aroused  his  indolent  allies  at 
ist.  Immediately  fresh  courtiers  from  Ferdinand 
re  re  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Charles,  and  all 
rermany  was  in  expectation. 

Before  carrying  out  this  gigantic  design,  the 
Elector  desired  to  consult  Luther  once  more.  The 
Smperor  in  the  midst  of  the  Electors,  was  only  the 
irst  among  his  equals ;  and  independent  princes  were 
lUowed  to  resist  another  pnnce,  even  if  he  were  of 
ligher  rank  than  themselves.  But  Luther,  dreading 
ibove  all  things  the  intervention  of  the  secular  arm 
in  church  affiiirs,  was  led  to  reply  on  the  6th  March 
in  this  extraordinary  manner  {  "  Our  princes'  sub- 
jects are  also  the  Emperor's  subjects,  and  even  more 
lo  than  princes  are.  To  protect  by  arms  the  Empe- 
ror's subjects  against  the  Emperor,  would  be  as  if  the 
Burgomaster  of  Torgau  wished  to  protect  by  force 
his  citizens  against  the  Elector." 

"  What  must  be  done  thenl^-attend,"  replied  Lu- 
thtj.  **  if  the  Emperor  desires  to  march  against  us, 
let  no  prince  undertake  our  defence.  Qod  is  faith- 
ful :  he  will  not  abandon  us."  All  preparations  for 
war  were  immediately  suspended,  the  Landgrave  re- 
ceived a  polito  refusal,  and  the  confederation  was 
dissolved.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  his  cause 
should  appear  before  the  Emperor  without  lea^e  and 
without  soldiers,  having  faith  alone  for  its  shield. 

Never  perhaps  has  such  boMness  been  witnessed 
in  feeble  aod  unarmed  men ;  but  never,  although  nn- 
der  an  appearance  of  blindness,  was  there  so  rnnoh 
wisdom  and  understanding. 

The  question  next  discussed  in  the  eleetor'r coun- 
cil was,  whether  he  should  go  to  the  diet.  The  ma* 
iority  of  the  councillors  opposed  it.  '*  Is  it  not  risk- 
ing everything,"  said  they,  '*  to  |^  and  shut  onesell 
up  within  the  walls  of  a  city  with  a  powerful  ene- 
«  Utt«r  to  M.  L'Admiral,  SMh  Febroaxy.  (Legrand,  His* 
toire  dtt  Divoroe,  iii  p.  S8S.) 

f  Tanonain  columbn,  advenienta  aqnila,  diipergentnr. 
(Itominel  AmneriLnngea,  p.  9S6  ) 

\  Egofunun  de  qua  loribii  iDtolUgo 
lior  eoim  qnotidie.    (Corp.  Rof.  iij>.  194.) 

\  Cum  copUa  quaa  habitant  per  Tyv^lB^**^"*  ditionsm  iaoe- 
donlJOcoanwsatiUniuaatcanaitttBiimpsdife.  (8eekmd.iL 
r  140.)  J^ 


my  V*  Brack  and  the  Priace^Ieotonl  wers  of  a  dtf- 
ferent  opinion.  Duty  in  their  eyea  was  a  better 
councillor  than  fear.  "  What!"  said  they,  <•  would 
the  Emperor  insist  so  much  on  the  presence  of  the 
princes  at  Augsburg  only  to  draw  them  into  a  snare  ? 
We  cannot  impute  such  perfidy  to  him."  The  Land^ 
grave  on  the  contrary  seconded  the  opinion  of  tka 
miyority.  «•  Remember  Piacenza,"  said  he.  "Some 
unforeseen  circumstance  may  lead  the  Emperor  to 
take  all  his  enemies  in  one  cast  of  the  net. 

The  Chancellor  stood  firm.  **  Let  the  princes  on^ 
comport  themselves  with  coursge,"  said  he,  **  and 
God's  cause  is  saved."  The  decision  was  in  favou 
oi  the  nobler  plan. 

This  diet  was  to  be  a  lay  council,  or  at  the  very 
least  a  national  convention.*  The  Protestants  fore« 
saw  that  a  few  unimportant  concessions  would  be 
made  to  them  at  first,  and  then  that  they  would  be 
required  to  sacrifice  their  faith.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  settle  what  were  the  essential  articles  of 
christian  truth,  in  order  to  know  whether,  by  what 
means,  and  how  far  they  might  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  their  advetsaries.  The  elector  aecor- 
dingly  had  letters  sent  on  the  14th  March  to  the  four 
principal  theologians  of  Wittemberg,  setting  them 
this  task,  all  other  business  being  laid  aside.f  Thus, 
instead  of  collecting  soldiers,  this  prince  drew  up  ar- 
ticles! they  were  the  best  armament. 

Luther,  Jonas,  and  Melancthon,  (Pomeranns  re- 
maining at  Wittemberg,)  arrived  at  Torgan  in  Eastor 
week,  asking  leave  to  deliver  their  articles  in  petsoA 
to  Charles  the  Fifth.*  "  God  forbid !"  replied  the 
Elector, ''  I  also  desire  to  confess  my  Lord." 

John  having  then  confided  to  Melancthon  thedefl-  * 
nitive  drawing  up  of  the  confession,  and  ordered 
general  prayers  to  be  ofiered  up,  began  his  journey  on 
the  3d  April,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen, 
dad  in  rich  scarlet  cloaks  embroidered  with  gold. 

Every  man  was  avrare  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  elector,  and  kenoe  many  in  his  esoort 
imtrohed  with  downcast  eyes  and  sinking  -hearts. 
But  Lnther,  full  of  faith»  revived  the  courm  of  his 
friends,  by  composing  and  singing  with  his  fine  voioe 
that  beaatifnl  hymn,  since  become  so  famoos  t  Eine 
easts  Burg  iit  wmr  Chtt.  Our  God  is  astrong  tow* 
er.§  Never  did  soul  that  knew  its  own  weakness^ 
but  which,  looking  to  God,  despises  every  fear,  find 
sneh  noUe  aeeent. 

With  oar  own  itrsngth  we  nsncht  ean  do, 

Deitrnction  yatrns  on  every  iide : 
He  Aghts  for  ju  onr  champion  txoa, 

Elect  of  Ood  to  be  onr  guide. 
What  i>  hit  name  1   Tbe  Anointed  One, 

The  Ood  of  armiae  he ; 
Of  eaiiit  and  heaven  the  Lord  alone 
With  him  on  field  of  battle  won, 
Abideth  victory. 

This  hymn  was  sung  during  the  diet,  not  only  at 
Aug^urg,  but  in  aU  the  churches  of  Saxony,  and  Its 
energetic  strains  were  often  seen  to  revive  and  in- 
spirit the  most  dejected  minds.|t 

On  Eaater-eve  the  troop  reached  Cobnig,  and  on 
the  33d  April,  the  Elector  resumed  his  journey  ;  but 
at  the  very  moment  of  departure  Luther  received  aa 

•  Cum  h»e  eomilia  peo  ooneilio  ant  oonventn  naiioiiali  ht^ 
berivideantar.  (Seokend.  ii.  p.  17.  Letter  to  the  Eleetsr, 
Corp.Ref.ii.p.3e.) 

t  Omnfbat  tepoflitit  aliit  rebus.    (L.  Kpp.  ill.  p.  M4.) 

i  Dlflhrent  piojectt  wiU  be  fbuad  in  F»nUnmanm  Urkm^ 
Unbuek,  i.  ^  09-109,  and  in  the  Corp-Ref.  iv.  p.979,  toq. 
ThoM  that  were  presented  wen  doobUeM  the  MtUmUlS^ 
e9netiUndi,JirUeitMnott0hteafi€«4*d.  They  treat  of  the  ooBi- 
munion  in  both  kinds,  of  oelibecy,  the  moM,  orders,  the  pe^ 
convents,  eonfeision,  diitinotion  of  meats,  and  of  the  saoia- 
ments.    (Corp.  Re£  Iv.  p.  991.) 

^  We  have  attempted  a  very  foabk  translaUon  of  the  second 
itanza. 

I  Qui  tristem  etiam  et  aiyeetnm  aaiaram  erirae  et  eiddin- 
Jrare,etvelatci'aMma^«vpossent.   (Senltp^STO.) . 
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dvder  to  ivmato.  *•  Some  one  has  ssid,  Hold  your 
toii|pie»  yon  have  a  harsh  voice,"  wrote  he  to  one  of 
Us  friends.*  He  submitted  hovrever  without  hesita- 
tion, settin^r  an  example  of  that  passive  obedience 
which  he  advocated  so  boldly.  The  Elector  feared 
(hat  Luther's  presence  would  still  farther  exasperate 
bis  adversaries,  and  drive  Charles  to  extreme  roea- 
mres:  ihe  city  of  Aagsburg  had  also  written  to  him 
fs  that  effect.  But  at  the  same  time  John  was  anx- 
iona  to  keep  the  Reformer  within  reach,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  consult  him.  He  was  therefore  left  at  Co 
burg,  in  the  eaatle  overlooking  the  town,  and  the  riv' 
tr  Itz,  io  the  upper  story  on  the  south  side.  It  was 
from  this  place  he  wrote  those  numerous  letters  dated 
from  the  region  of  birds  ;  and  it  was  there  that  for 
many  months  he  had  to  maintain  with  his  old  enemy 
of  the  Wartburg,  Satan,  a  struggle  full  of  darkness 
and  of  anguish. 

On  the  2d  May  the  Elector  reached  Augsbarg  5  it 
bad  been  expected  that  he  would  stay  away,'  and,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  all,  he  was  the  first  at  the 
rendezvou8.-f  He  immediately  sent  Dol^,  marshal 
of  the  court,  to  meet  the  Emperor  and  to  compliment 
bim.  Oh  the  I2th  May,  Philip  of  Hesee,  who  had 
it  last  resoived  on  not  separating  himself  from  his 
dly,  arrived  with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  horsemen ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
Emperor  entered  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  accom- 

Ksied  by  his  brother,  the  gueens  of  Hungarv  and 
hernia,  the  ambassadors  of  France,  England,  and 
Portog^,  Campeggio  the  papd  legate,  and  olber 
eavdinals,  with  many  princes  and  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Italy. 

How  brins  back  the  heretics  to  obedience  to  the 
Church  ?  Such  was  the  great  topic  of  conversion 
u  this  brilliant  court  among  nobles  and  priests,  la- 
dies and  soldiers,  oouncillors  and  ambMsadors.  They, 
or  Charles  at  least,  weie  not  for  making  them  ascend 
the  scaffold,  but  thev  wished  to  act  in  sueb  a  man- 
ner that,  untrue  to  their  faith,  they  sboold  bend  the 
lipee  to  the  Pope.  Charles  stopped  at  Innspraek  to 
study  the  situation  of  Qemany,  and  ensure  the  soc- 
oess  of  bis  schemes. 

Seaxoel^  vras  bis  arrival  known  when  a  crowd  of 
people,  high  and  low,  (locked  rouid  bim  on  every 
side,  and  more  than  370,000  crowns,  previously 
laised  in  Italy,  served  to  make  the  Germans  under- 
stand the  justice  of  Rome's  cause.  «*  All  these  heM- 
tics,**  was  the  cry,  *<wiU  fiOl  to  the  groimd  and 
crawl  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope.*'} 

.Charles  did  not  think  so.  He  was,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  astonished  to  see  what  power  the  Reformation 
had  gained.  He  momentarily  even  entertained  the 
idea  of  leaving  Augsburg  alone,  and  of  goinc  straight 
to  Colome,  and  there  proclaiming  his  brother  Kuig 
of  the  Romans.§  Thus,  religious  interests  wo^ 
Ipye  given  way  to  dynastic  interests,  at  least  so  ran 
the  report.  But  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  stop  at 
this  idea.  The  question  of  the  Reformation  was  there 
before  him,  increasing  hourly  in  strength,  and  it 
could  not  be  eluded. 

Two  parties  divided  the  imperial  court  The  one, 
munerous  and  active,  called  upon  the  Emperor  to 
sevive  simply  the  edict  of  Worms,  and,  without  hear- 

Sthe  Protestants,  condemn  their  cause.  ||  The  le- 
» was  at  the  head  of  this  par^.  **  Do  not  hesi- 
i'  said  be  to  Charles ;  <*  confiscate  their  proper- 

*8sdeiatqaidk«rat:Tao«tn,habet«alamvSeeiii.  (L 
Xpp.iv.p.X)  ^ 

tlfktnUbnslioaiiBibat.    (»)^  iL  p.  1st.) 

f  Znm  krralx  kriacbm  wwden  (Mathedai  Pr«d.  p.  si.) 
The«UaaioniBtothooioMembivjder«d  on  the  r^pe*iglii; 

Sl*?«5!!!!!i*^I«""  <>•€»▼<««.    (Epp.Zw.MayI8.) 


tbe  inqnisitiaii,  and  poidbl^,^ 
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stinate  heretics  witli  fire  and  swa 
iards,  who  strongly  seconded  these  ( 
gave  way  to  their  accustomed  debaKKheT^ 
many  of  them  were  arrested  for  sednddi  Ta 
was  a  sad  specimen  of  the  faith  thattiiejirft:;^ 
pose  on  Germany.  Rome  has  always  thoi^V , 
of  morality.  "^^ 

Gattinara,  although  sick,  had  pamhily  Uii 
in  Charles's  train  to  neutnlize  the  infla^ct  !\ 
legate.  A  determined  adversary  of  theRocii-r;. 
cy,  he  thought  that  the  Protestanti  might  leiKip' 
portant  services  to  Christendom.  "  There  is  ^ 
I  desire  so  much,**  said  he,  "astoiee  tb^Zkq 
of  Saxony  and  his  allies  persevere  coangea^^j 
the  profession  of  the  Go^iel,  and  ct& fortes 
Ijgious  council.  If  they  allow  theoaelratsii 
checked  by  promises  or  threats,  I  hestalesHfii] 
stagger,  and  I  doubt  of  the  means  of  sdi^^ 
The  enlightened  and  honest  members  of  \^'% 
Church,  (and  of  whom  there  is  alvnjs  a  m.:a, 
ber)  necessarily  sympathize  with  the  Mcm^i 

Charles  Y.,  exposed  to  these  contnn-  imoi^ 
desired  to  restore  Germany  to  religious  acitrb;  y 
personal  intervention ;  for  a  momeot  hs  t^j 
himself  on  the  eve  of  success. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  crowded  to  Iwsjm 
was  the  unfortunate  Christian,  king  of  Decqi, 
Charleses  brother-in-law.  In  vain  had  he  prsjEC 
to  his  subjects  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  ibe a 
expiation  of  the  cruelties  of  which  be  vas  bb^.- 
his  people  had  expelled  him.  Having  nfs^^ 
Saxony,  to  his  unc^e  the  Elector,  hehadtktiord 
Luther,  and  had  embraced  the  evangelia'dx^on, 
as  far  at  least  as  external  profession  goa  T^por 
dethroned  king  could  not  resiiit  the  elo^d^ 
powerfbl  ruler  of  two  worlds,  and  Chrfi*,i« 
over  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  publicly  pbcaiVsRi 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  liierl: 
All  tbe  papal  party  uttered  a  shout  of  tns^ 
Nothing  equals  their  credulity,  and  the  usptt^ 
they  attadi  to  such  valueless  accessions.  *'l(^, 
describe  the  emotion  with  which  this  news  bst^ 
me.**  wrote  Clement  VII.  to  Charles, his  handte 
Wing  with  joy;  "the  brightness  of  your  Kaj<*T' 
virtues  b^ns  at  last  to  scatter  the  darknest^ 
example  will  lead  to  numberless  convenioa&' 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Dnke  (kapj 
Saxony,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Bfj 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  the  three  German  m» 
who  were  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  BefaffitaM 
hastily  arrived  at  Innspruck.  ^^  ,  j 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Elector,  whcfflthejM^ 
seen  at  Augsburg,  bad  alarmed  them,  ^^7/^ 
not  tihe  source  whence  John  derived  his  coai&\^ 
imsffined  that  he  was  revolving  in  his  bi»^*^ 
perfidious  design.  "  It  is  not  without  reason,  » 
ttiey  to  Charles,  •«  that  tbe  Elector  John  htsrtm 
ed  the  first  to  Augrt>urg,  and  that  he  appeared  \m 
with  a  considerable  trun :  he  wishes  to  seize  ^ 
person.  Act  then  with  energy,  and  aUtm-wto^ 
your  Majesty  a  guard  of  six  thousand  horse-i  \^ 
ference  upon  conference  immediately  took  g 
The  Protestants  were  affrighted.  "Theya^fJ^ 
ing  a  diet  at  Innspruck,**  said  Melancthon.  JJ^ 
best  means  of  having  our  heads.**)}  BuiGff^ 
prevailed  on  Charles  to  preserve  his  neutrahtf. 

«  tnttntetU  dbta  CBa«f<  dal  BevenadifiiiBO  C*^ 
(1ttnke.iiLp.98a.)  ^_   ,^.J 

t  8ich  die  Spuier  s«  bupmok  aailitfaif  P^^  ' 
Ref.  ii.  p.  M.)  ...^tic-^ 

t  Semper  vmciUatanim  de  vefa  etcefta  iahU«»«'l*'^ 
latione.    (Seek.  il.  p.  S7.)  ^su,^A^ 

§  Ut  mMcale  ageret,  tea  miUe  erndtam.  prsiMiw**'^ 
elites   (8eek.ii.p.iM.)  ^  ^^a, 

ilblhabeatw'denfllkriteervlQllmsesmtfa.  <C«^*" 
iLp.4fl.) 
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MThile  all  was  thta  agitated  in  the  T}rro1,  the 
^angelical  Christians,  instead  of  mustering  in  arms, 
they  were  accnsed,  sent  up  their  prayers  to  heaven, 
id  the  Protestant  princes  were  preparing  to  render 
I  account  of  their  faith. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  held  the  first  rank  among 
exn.  Sincere,  upriKht,  and  pure  Arom  his  youth, 
xly  disgusted  witn  the  brilliant  tourneys  in  which 
i  had  at  first  taken  part,  John  of  Saxony  had  joy- 
ily  hailed  the  day  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Gos- 
il  light  had  gradually  penetrated  his  serious  and  re- 
active mind.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  have  the 
oly  Scriptures  read  to  him  during  the  latter  hours 
'  the  day.  It  is  true  that,  having  arrived  at  an  ad- 
inced  age,  the  pious  Elector  sometimes  fell  asleep, 
it  he  soon  awoke  with  a  start,  and  repeated  the  last 
issage  aloud.  Although  moderate,  and  a  fHend  of 
3ace,  he  yet  possessed  an  energy  that. was  power- 
illy  aroused  by  the  ^eatest  interests  of  the  faith, 
hero  is  no  prince  m  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
>ne  perhaps  since  the  primitive  times  of  the  Church, 
ho  has  done  so  mucn  as  John  of  Saxony  for  the 
iuae  of  the  Gospel.  Accordingly  it  was  a^nst  him 
lat  the  first  efforts  of  the  Papists  were  directed. 
In  order  to  gain  him  over,  they  wished  to  put  in 
peration  very  different  tactics  from  those  which  had 
3en  previously  employed.  At  Spire  the  Evangeli- 
ils  had  met  with  vnay  looks  in  every  quarter ;  at 
ugsburg,  on  the  conlfrary,  the  Papists  gave  them  a 
earty  welcome;  they  represented  as  very  trifling 
le  distance  that  separated  the  two  parties,  and  in 
leir  private  conversations  ntterea  the  mildest 
inguage,  <*  seeking  thus  to  make  the  credulous 
rc^tants  take  the  oai^'*  says  an  historian.*  The 
ttter  yielded  with  simplici^  to  these  skilful  ma- 
CBUvres. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  convinced  that  the  simple 
rermans  would  not  be  able  to  resist  his  star,  y  The 
:ing  of  Denmark  has  been  converted,"  said  his 
ourtiers  to  him,  "  why  should  not  the  Elector  fol 
>w  his  example  ?  Let  us  draw  him  into  the  impe 
ial  atmosphere.**  John  was  immediately  invited  to 
ome  and  converse  familiarly  with  the  Emperor  at 
anspruck,  with  an  assurance  that  he  might  reckon 
n  Charles's  particular  favor. 
The  Prince-electoral,  John  Frederick,  who  on 
eeing  the  advances  of  the  Papists  had  at  first  ex- 
laimed:  "We  conduct  our  affairs  with  such  awk- 
wardness, that  it  is  quite  pitiable !"  allowed  himself 
3  be  caught  by  this  stratagem.  "The  Papist 
irinces*'  said  he  to  his  father,  "exert  every  means 
f  blackening  our  characters.  Go  to  Innsgruck.  in 
rder  to'  put  a  stop  to  the^  underhand  practices ;  or 
f  you  are  unwilling,  send  me  in  your  place." 

This  time  the  prudent  Elector  moderated  his  son's 
)recipitancy,  and  replied  to  Chlrles's  ministers,  that 
t  was  not  proper  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  diet  in 
iny  other  place  than  that  which  the  Emperor  had 
limself  appointed,  and  he  b^^,  in  conseouence, 
hat  his  majesty  would  hasten  his  arrival.  Tnis  was 
he  first  check  that  Charles  met  with. 

III.  Meantime  Au^burg  was  filling  more  and 
nore  every  day.  Princes,  bishops,  deputies,  gen- 
lemen,  cavaliers,  soldiers  in  rich  uniforms,  entered 
»y  every  gate,  and  thronged  the  streets,  the  public 
)laces,  inns,  churches,  and  palaces.  All  that  was 
nost  ma^ficent  in  Germany,  was  there  about  to  be 
collected.  The  critical  circumstances  in  which  the 
empire  and  Christendom  were  placed,  the  presence 
af  Charles  V.  and  his  kindly  manners,  the  love  of 
novelty,  of  grand  shows,  and  of  lively  emotions,  tore 
the  Germans  from  their  homes.  AU  those  who  had 
great  interests  to  discuss,  without  reckoning  a  crowd 
or  idlers,  flocked  firom  the  various  provinces  of  the 


empire,  and  htitily  made  their  way  towards  thb 
illustrious  ci^^.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  the  Elector  and  tbs 
Landgrave  were  resolved  to  confess  Jesus  Christ,  antf 
to  take  advantage  of  this  convocation  in  order  te 
convert  the  empire.  Scarcely  had  John  arrived 
when  he  orderea  one  of  his  theologians  to  preadi 
daily  with  open  doors  in  the  church  of  the  Domini- 
cans.-[  On  Sunday  the  8th  May,  the  same  was 
done  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine ;  on  the  ISth, 
Phill]>  of  Hesse  opened  the  gates  of  the  cathedral, 
and  his  chaplain  Snepff  there  preached  the  Word  of 
Salvation ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  (May  15) 
this  prince  ordered  Cellarius,  minister  of  Augsbuig 
and  a  follower  of  Zwingle,  to  preach  in  the  samo 
temple.  Somewhat  later  the  Landgrave  firmly  setk 
tied  himself  in  the  church  of  St  Ulric,  and  the 
Elector  in  that  of  St  Catherine.  These  were  th^ 
two  positions  taken  up  by  these  illustrious  princesi 
Every  day  the  Guepel  was  preached  in  these  placet 
before  an  immense  and  attentive  crowd.) 

The  partisans  of  Rome  were  amazed.  They  ex- 
pected to  see  criminals  endeavoring  to  dissemble 
their  faults,  and  they  met  with  conftasors  of  Chtist 
with  uplifted  heftds  and  words  of  power.  Desiroui 
of  counterbalancing  these  preachin£B,  the  Bi^op  of 
Augsburg  ordered  nis  safinsui  and  his  chaplain  to 
ascend  the  pulpit  But  the  Romish  priests  under- 
stood better  how  to  say  Mass  than  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  '<They  shout,  they  bawl,"  said  some. 
"  Tney  are  stupid  ^llows,"  added  all  their  hearer% 
shrugging  their  shoulders.^ 

The  Romanists,  ashamed  of  their  own  priests,  h^ 
gan  to  grow  annry,(|  and  unable  to  hold  their  ground 
by  preaching,  they  had  recourse  to  the  secular  arm^ 
"  The  priests  are  setting  wondrous  machines  at  work 
to  gain  C8Bsar»s  mind,"  said  Melancthon.ir  Thef 
suTOeeded,  and  Charles  made  known  his  displeasure 
at  the  hardihood  of  the  princes.  The  friends  of  the 
Pope  then  drew  near  the  Protestants  and  whisperei 
into  their  ears  "that  the  Emperor,  victor  over  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  would  ap^ 
pear  in  Germany  to  crush  all  the  Gospellers.****  The 
anxious  Elector  demanded  the  advice  of  his  ttieolofc 
gians. 

^  Befbre  the  answer  was  ready,  Charlei^s  orders  ar*> 
rived,  carried  by  two  of  his  most  influential  minis* 
ters,  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  of  Neunar.  A  more 
skilful  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  These 
two  nobles,  although  devoted  to  Charies,  were  f^ 
vorable  to  the  Gospel,  which  they  professed  not  long 
after.  The  Elector  was  therefore  fUly  disposed  le 
listen  to  their  counsel. 

On  the  34th  May,  the  two  Counts  dehvered  their 
letters  to  John  of  Saxony,  and  declared  to  him  tlMt 
the  Emperor  was  exceedingly  grieved  that  religious 
controversies  should  disturb  the  good  understanding 
that  had  for  so  many  years  united  the  houses  of  Sax- 
ony and  Austria  ;tt  that  he  was  astonished  at  seeuM^ 
the  Elector  oppose  an  edict  (that  of  Worms)  which 
had  been  unanimously  passed  by  all  the  States  of 
the  Empire ;  that  the  alliances  he  had  made  tended 
to  tear  asunder  the  unity  of  Germany,  and  might  in- 
undate it  with  blood.    They  required  at  last  tfaflt 


(Coeklama,  p.  Ml.) 
t  Bonntlbiu  Aogasfeuik  pablioe  ia  tomplom  Dominios* 
mm.    (Seeh.  Lat  p.  IM.) 

X  TSgliff  in  den  kirchen,  nnvonlSrt }  dasn  kommt  lolur  vW 
Yolks.    (Corp.B«f.ii.p.68.) 

amant  at  voclferantar.   Andirei  homdnm  atupkUMtess 
etiam  aanaa  commani  oaNntos.    (lUd.  p.  88.) 
jebathoopontiflcei.   (Senltet  n.  371.) 
?  'Oi  Apx^s^  miria  mimninia 


(Coip.] 

Ivangelicot  omnaa  obtritnnm.   (Soallet  p.  980 .) 
'aatraotioD8mavbelbiiBdJaC«aJaaliB  ' 
UdE.Lp.390. 


p.  70.) 
**  Evangelicot  omnaa  obtritamm.   (Boattet  p.  96. ., 
n  Them  iiMtraotfona^iim^  be  found  JaCaiteslto,  1.  p^  08,  sbA 


mSTOftT  or  THE  lBKttlCATH». 


tb»  Elflctor  would  iihmiwtitldly  pot  a  ttop  to  the 

enngelical  prNtchinn,  and  added  in  a  oonfideBtial 
tonethat  thejr  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  imme- 
diate and  deplorable  conMqaencM  that  would  cer- 
tainly foUow  the  £lector*a  reftiad.  « Thia,"  aaid 
thej,  "  ia  only  the  ezpreaaion  of  our  own  penonal 
sentiments.'*  It  was  a  diplomatic  mameuTre,  the 
Emperor  having  enjoined  them  to  fpre  utterance  to 
a  few  threati,  but  that  aolely  on  their  own  account^ 

The  Elector  waa  neatly  agitated.    **  If  hia  m^iea- 
tf  forbida  the  preacl&inff  of  the  Gospel,"  e«claimld 
he,  *'  I  ahall  immediatdfy  return  home."t    He  >     " 
«d  howoTer  for  the  advice  of  hia  theolMnana. 

Luther'a  answer  waa  ready  fiiat  '*  The  Emperor 
ia  our  maater,**  nid  he ;  *<  the  town  and  all  that  ia 
in  it  belong  to  him.  If  your  highneaa  ahould  aive 
«rdera  at  Torgau  for  thia  to  be  done,  and  for  that  to 
be  left  undone,  the  people  ought  not  to  reaiat  I 
•hould  prefer  endeavoring  to  change  hia  majeaty'a 
deeiaion  by  humble  and  reapectful  aolicitationa ;  but 
if  he  peraiata,  might  makea  right ;  we  have  but  done 
our  duty."t  Thua  apoke  the  man  who  haa  often 
heen  tepreaented  as  a  rebel. 

Melancthon  and  the  othen  were  nearly  of  the 
aame  opinion ;  only  they  inaiated  more  on  the  necea- 
«it7  of  repreaenting  to  the  Emperor  *'  that  they  did 
not  apeak  of  controveray  in  their  aermona,  but  were 
content  simply  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Chriat  the 
^viottr.§  Let  ua  beware,  above  all,*'  continued 
thev,  *'  of  abandoning  the  place.  Let  your  highi 
with  an  intrepid  henrt  confeaa  in  the  preaence  of  hia 
m^eaty  by  wnat  wonderful  ways*  you  have  attained 
to  a  right  underatanding  of  the  truth,  |)  and  do  not 
Allow  youraelf  to  be  alarmed  at  theae  Udunder-clapa 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  enemiea."  To  confeaa 
the  truth,  euch  waa  the  object  to  which,  according 
to  the  Reformers,  everything  rise  riiould  be  aubor- 
dinate. 

Will  the  Elector  ^jrield  to  ttiia  firat  demand  of 
Charlea,  and  thua  begin,  even  before  the  Emperor'a 
arrival,  that  liat  of  aacnfioea,  the  end  of  which  can- 
not be  foreseen  ? 

No  one  in  Augabuig  was  firmer  than  J<^n.  In 
▼ain  did  the  reformera  repreaent  that  they  were  in 
the  Emperor'a  city,  and  onlv  atrangers  :t  the  Elector 
•hook  hia  head.  Melancthon  in  deq)air  wrote  to  ' 
Luther :  **Alaa !  how  untractable  ia  our  ^d  man  I"** 
Nevertheleaa  he  again  returned  to  the  charge.  Fcnrtu- 
nately  there  was  an  intrepid  man  at  the  Elector's 
right  hand,  the  chancellor  Bruck,  who  feelinc  con- 
Tinced  that  policy,  honor,  and  above  all,  duty,  nonnd 
the  fHanda  of  the  Reforaution  to  resist  the  menaces 
of  Charles,  aaid  to  the  Elector :  **  The  Emperor'a  de- 
mand  is  but  a  worthy  beginning  to  brii^  about  the 
definite  abolition  of  the  Oospeltt    If  we  yield  at 

J  present,  they  will  crush  us  by  and  by.  Let  us  there- 
ore  humbly  beg  his  muesty  to  permit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  aermona."  Thua,  at  that  time,  a  statea- 
man  atood  in  the  foremast  rank  of  the  confesaora  of 
Jesus  Christ  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  feap 
lures  of  this  great  age,  and  it  must  not  be  fn^tten, 
if  we  would  understand  its  history  aright 

On  the  3l8t  May,  the  Elector  sent  his  answer  in 
writing  to  Charles's  ministers.  '<  It  is  not  true,"  it 
bore,  **  that  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  approved  of  by 
the  six  Electors.    How  could  the  Elector,  my  bro- 


ther, and  myseli;  by  apporinf  it,  bnef^^ 
everlaating  word  of  Almigh^  God?  k^ 
auoceeding  diets  have  dedtted  this  edkt^S 


'   *  Qaidqnid  dari  Elaetori  dennntiabaikt  rao  valati  Bomiaa  at 
liOnNi  diMbaot   (Seek.  IL  p.  1«&) 

ipen  nachiten  heim  xa  reiten.   (Cofp.  Bat  L  p.  88.) 
L.  Epp.  tf.  p.  18. 
Nallas  Mtarias  dispalaUlM  a  aobii  docaiL  (Ceip.  Baf. 
11.  p.  78.) 
I  Quo  modo  plane  iiMBunbili  atqae  mirifico.   (Ibid.  p.  74.) 
f  Id  en jas  wb«  Jtin  sanM  hoapitat.    (Ibid.  p.  48.) 
••SadDoatorMMsdiaoUlieft.   (Ibid.) 
ffJKlB  ^8*^«  AaftiBf  dar  Midaibfaaga&ff  dat  Evaagalli. 


to  be  executed.  AefortherelatioDaorfri^^ 
I  have  formed,  their  only  aim  ia  to  protccttt;^ 
acta  of  violanoe.  Let  mj  accuaen  ]»'mi» 
eyea  of  hia  m^jeaty  the  allianoea  thej  hin>^^] 
am  ready  to  produce  mine,  and  the  Entprt^ 
decide  between  us. — ^Finally,  Aa  to  the  dsx^ 
auapend  our  preachinga,  nothing  ii  prodatt] 
than  but  the  glorioaa  truth  of  God,  tnd  v^i 
it  ao  noccasary  to  ua.  We  caanottkodiDR^ei 
out  it*** 

This  reply  most  neceaaarily  haiten  tlKarifi 
Charlea ;  and  it  was  ureent  they  ahooU bepnp 
to  receive  him.  To  explain  what  theybebe^ed. 
then  be  ailent,  waa  the  whole  plan  of  the  hia 
campaign.  A  confeaaion  waa  therefore  mm 
One  man,  of  small  stature,  frail,  timid,  udsj 
alafm,  was  commisaioned  to  prepare  this  u^ 
of  war.  Philip  Melancthon  worked  «t  it  srf a 
day :  he  weighed  eveiir  ezpreaaion,  eoAanecu:^ 
changed  it,  and  then  frequently  retorned  ton^ 
idea.  He  waa  wasting  awa^  hia  atrepgth ;  b  a 
trembled  leat  he  ahould  die  over  his  tuk;  asd 
ther  enjoined  him,  as  early  aa  the  12tb  ofMiji 
der  pain  of  anathema,  to  take  measom  for  tke 
aervation  of  *'  his  little  body,"  and  not  "tocsca 
auicide  for  the  love  of  God.**!  '*  God  is  a  qes 
served  by  repoae,'*  added  he  **  and  indeed  jsesm 
aervea  him  better  than  by  keeping  himself^^ 
It  ia  for  thia  reason  God  willed  that  ti^m 
ahould  be  ao  atrictly  observed.*^ 

Notwitstanding  these  soUcitatioos,  Ndactiuiri 
application  augpnented,  and  he  set  abotftfezpoB' 
tion  of  the  christian  iuth,  at  once  miBcioik^ 
and  aa  little  removed  as  poasible  from^^^^ 
the  Latin  Church.  At  Coburg  he  hadilia^^ 
his  hand  to  the  task,  and  traced  out  io  tiiefK?^ 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  accordiDC  to  tb«ii^ 
of  Schwabach ;  and  in  the  second,  the  aboisciB 
Church,  according  to  the  articles  (/Toipu.DiB; 
altogether  a  new  work.  At  Aitfpbuig  be  ?^ 
more  correct  and  el^;ant  form  to  this  coniesnal 

The  Apology,  as  it  waa  then  called,  wc^ 
ted  on  the  11th  May;  and  the  Elector  seatj 
Luther,  begging  him  to  mark  what  ougbt  ts  < 
changed.  '•  I  have  said  what  I  ihowhtmd^ 
ful,"  added  Melancthon,  who  feared  ttat  hisfne' 
would  find  the  confeaaion  too  weak ; "  f' .£»  ^ 
not  to  ciroulate  againat  ua  the  moatdiaboba^a^^ 
niea,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  oppofeiflanw** 
hia  poisons.  "H  '  » 

Luther  replied  to  the  Elector  on  the  \f>^^l 
"IhavereadMagiater  Philip'a  Apology, J "*1 
well  enough,  I  have  no  corrections  to  na*^' 
aides,  that  would  hardly  suit  me.  for  I  cwf  r* 
meekly  and  aosUently.  May  Chrirf  o«r  If?? 
that  thia  work  may  produce  much  and  ff^\.^^^ 

Each  day,  however,  the  Elector's  couDCiJio»« 
theologiana,  in  concert  with  Melanctbofl.  ir^r 
the  confession,  and  endeavored  to  render  »" 
that  the  charmed  diet  ahould,  in  iti  own*^ 
hear  it  to  the  very  end.**  .  .- 

While  the  atroggle  was  thus  preparing  »AJ 
burg,  Luther  at  Coburg.  on  the  summit  of  w  » 

*  Qao  caiara  non  poitit   (Seek.  p.  IM ;  Mullar  Hiitn 

f  Ut  rab  analhmaato  MfSM  ta  ia  n8«la«  M'^*^ '^ 
cnlituL   (L.Rpp-iv.  p.l8)  ..»«riciifl^ 

\  Ideo  eaim  Biibbatum  to! ait  tarn  rigide  pre  ectem 
(Ibid,; 

^Mof«  riMtorieally. 
CoDttTgM  soripeeran.    . 

J  Qulft  fiokiut  addidit  6tafi0)uKi*Tim 
(Corp.  Ref  p  4fi.) 

f  In  Apolofift  qootMla  malta  aiataaas. 


>im  8«l>lMtum  TOlolt  tarn  npoc  v^  ^ — 
ilMlorieany.    Feel  rftaiitBd*  atrt^rtlP*  ^ 
okiSirSdJdit  d!ZLuM»rdr«  W^«  *'***  ^ 


(ttiiP'*) 


TOKAVOSBaRO  CONFBSnOlff. 


n  hia  SittM,**  m  hm  cafktA  it^  tmmA  kit  Ikuidt 

i  Moses  towards  hetvea.^  He  wis  tiie  real  sen- 
L  of  the  spiritual  war  that  wae  tkeii  waguur;'  his 
era  ceasad  not  to  bear  to  the  combatana  ue  di- 
tions  which  the^  needed,  and  numerous  pamph- 
I  iasuiog  from  his  strong  )%pld,  like  dischargee  of 
sketry»  spread  oontuaion  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
^he  place  where  he  had  been  left,  was,  by  its  soli. 
e»  favorable  to  study  and  to  meditation,  f  I  shall 
ke  a  Zion  of  this  Sinai,*'  said  he  on  the  32d 
ril,  **  and  I  shall  build  here  three  tabernacles; 
i  to  the  Psalms,  one  to  the  Prophets,  and  one 
—  to  Esop !"  This  last  word  is  a  startling  one. 
&  association  belon»  neither  to  the  laogn^e  nor 
spirit  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  true  that  £sop  was 
to  be  his  principal  study :  the  fables  were  soon 


I  aside,  and  truth  alone  encaged  Luther.    '*  I 

II  weep,  I  shall  pray,  I  shall  never  be  ailent,*' 
>te  he,  *<  until  I  know  that  my  ciy  has  beenheord 
kieaven  '*{ 

lesides,  by  way  of  relaxation,  ha  had  something 
ter  than  Esop;  he  had  those  domestic  joys  whose 
(cious  treasures  the  Reformation  had  opened  to 
r  ministers  of  the  Word.  It  was  at  this  time  he 
ote  that  charming  letter  to  his  infimt  son,  in  which 

describes  a  delightful  garden  where  diildren 
issed  in  gold  are  sporting  about,  picking  up  apples, 
ITS,  cherries,  and  plums;  they  sing,  dance,  and 
oy  themselves,  and  ride  pretty  little  horses,  with 
den  bridles  and  silver  saodles.^ 
iat  the  Reformer  was  soon  drawn  away  from  these 
asing  images.  About  this  time  he  learnt  that  his 
ler  had  gently  fallen  asleep  in  Uie  faith  which  is 
resue  Christ  **  Alas  !'*  exclaimed  he,  shedding 
rs  of  filial  love,  "  it  is  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
t  he  made  me  what  I  am.*'||  Other  Ixials  assailed 
1 ;  and  to  bodily  pains  were  added  the  phantoms 
his  imagination.  One  night  in  particular  he  saw 
ee  torches  pass  rapidly  before  his  eyes,  and  at  the 
le  moment  ne  heurd  claps  of  thunder  in  his  head, 
ich  he  ascribed  to  the  devil.  His  servant  ran  in  at 

moment  he  fainted,  and  after  having  restored 
1  to  animation,  read  to  him  the  Epistle  to  the 
Latians.  Luther,  who  had  fallen  adeep,  said  as 
awoke :  **  Come,  and  deroite  of  the  devil  let  us 
g  the  Psalm,  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  wiUo 
p,  O  Lord,^*  They  both  sang  the  hymn.  While 
ther  was  thus  tormented  by  these  internal  noises, 
translated  the  pn^het  Jeremiah,  and  yet  he  often 
ilored  his  idleness. 

ie  soon  devoted  himself  to  other  studies,  and 
ired  out  the  floods  of  his  irony  on  the  mundane 
ictices  of  courts.  He- saw  Venice,  the  Pope,  and 
I  King  of  France,  giving  their  hands  to  Charles 
to  crush  the  Ooapel.  Tnen  alone  in  his  chamber 
the  old  castle,  he  burst  into  irresistible  laughter. 
fr.  Par^ma^foyt  (it  was  thus  he  designated  Fran- 
I.,)  IfinooMU'lkmini  (the  Pope,)  and  the  Re- 
blic  of  Venice,  pledge  their  goods  and  their 

lies  to  the  Emperor StmctieeimtHnfeedue, 

most  holy  alliance  truly!  This  league  between 
oe  four  powers  belongs  to  the  chapter  JVbn-cre- 
VIM  Venice,  the  Pope,  and  France  oecome  impe^ 
liaih  '  .  .  .  .  But  these  are  three  persons  in  one 
istance,  filled  with  unspeakable  natred  against 
)  Emperor.  Mr.  Pat'-ma-'foy  cannot  forget  his 
leat  at  Pavia;  Mr.  In-nomme'Dommi  is,  Ist,  an 

Mathcsiof  Predigton,  |».  0SI. 

LongeainMnir.laii»etskQdiit  esamedtaianuL  (L.Epp. 
p.  3.) 

Onbo  Igitor  et  pbnbo,  aoa  qalstoras  doosc,  lie.  (L. 
PviT-P-a) 


This  tetter,  whieh  is  a  maHaiylseeof  itt  kiad,  nay  be 
md  in  Lather^  £»p.  ir.  p.  41,  and  abo  InBiddie^  "  Lalhar 
lhiaTi]naf,"p.»k 


Per  ^nt  radom  alait  et  finxit  qnaUs  i 


^^ 


CEpf.  *F. 


Italian,  which  is  already  too  much;  ad,  a  Floren- 
tine, which  is  worse;  3d,  a  bastard— that  is  to  say, 
a  child  of  the  devil;  4th,  he  will  never  forget  tha 
disgrace  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  As  for  the  Venetians^ 
they  are  Venetians:  that  is  quite  enough ;  and  they 
have  good  reason  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  pos> 
terity  of  Maximilian.  All  this  belongs  to  the  chap- 
ter FirmiteT'Credimue.  But  God  wilfhelp  the  pious 
Charles,  who  is  a  aheep  among  wolves.  Amen."* 
The  former  monk  of  Erfurth  had  a  surer  political 
foresight  than  many  diplomatists  of  his  age. 

Impatient  at  seeing  the  diet  put  off  from  day  to 
dav,  Luther  formed  his  resolution,  and  ended  by  con- 
voking it  even  at  Coburg.  "  We  are  already  in  full 
assembly,"  wrote  he  on  the  28th  April  and  the  9th 
May.    "  You  might  here  see  kings,  dukes,  and  other 

grandees,  deliberating  on  the  attkirs  of  their  king- 
om,  and  with  indefatigable  voice  publishing  their 
dogmas  and  decrees  in  the  aii*.  They  dwell  not  in 
those  caverns  which  you  decorate  with  the  name  of 
palaces;  the  heavens  are  their  canopy;  the  leafy 
trees  form  a  floor  of  a  thousand  colors,  and  their 
walls  are  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thejr  have  a  hor- 
ror of  all  the  unmeaning  luxury  of  silk  and  gold: 
they  ask  neither  coursers  nor  armor,  and  have  all 
the  same  clothine  and  the  same  color.  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  tneir  emperor ;  but  if  I  can  under- 
stand them,  they  have  determined  this  year  to  make 

a  pitiless  war  upon the  most  excellent  fruits  of 

the  earth — Ah!  my  dear  friends,"  said  he  to  his 
messmates,!  to  whom  he  was  writing,  "  these  are 
the  sophists,  the  Papists,  who  are  assembled  before 
me  in  a  heap,  to  make  me  hear  their  sermons  and 
their  cries." — ^These  two  letters,  dated  from  the 

empire  ofraveneand  crawi"  finish  in  the  follow- 
ing mournful  strain,  which  shows  us  the  Reformer 
descending  into  himself  after  this  play  of  his  imagi- 
nation :  enough  of  jesting  !~jesting  which  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  necessary  to  dispel  the  gloomy 
thoughts  that  prey  upon  me."| 

Lather  soon  returned  to  real  life,  and  thrilled  with 
joy  at  beholding  the  fruits  that  the  Reformation  was 
already  bearing,  and  which  were  for  him  a  more 
powerful  *' apology"  than  even  the  confession  of 
Melancthon.  *<  Is  there  in  the  whole  world  a  single 
country  to  be  compared  to  your  highness's  states," 
wrote  he  to  the  Elector,  *<and  which  possesses 
preachers  of  so  pure  a  doctrine,  or  pastors  so  fitted  to 
bring  about  the  reign  of  peace  1  Where  do  we  see, 
as  in  Saxony,  boys  and  girls  well  instncted  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  Catechism,  increasing  in 
wisdom  and  in  stature,  praying,  believinff,  talking  of 
God  and  of  Christ  better  than  has  been  oone  hitherto 
by  ail  the  universities,  convents,  and  chapters  of  Chris- 
tendom 1  "§  <*  Mjr  dear  Duke  John,  saya  the  Lord  to 
you,  I  commend  this  paradise  to  thee,  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  exists  in  the  world,  and  thou  mayst  be  its 
gardener."  And  then  he  added :  "  Alas !  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Papist  princes  changes  this  paradise  of 
God  into  a  dirty  slough,  and  corrupting  the  youUi, 
peoples  everv  day  with  real  devils  their  states,  their 
ubies,  and  their  palaces." 

Luther,  not  content  with  encouraging  his  prince, 
desired  also  to  frighten  his  adversaries.  It  was  with 
this  intent  that  he  wrote  ai  that  time  an  address  to 
the  members  of  the  clergy  assembled  at  Augsburg. 
A  crowd  of  thoughts,  like  lansquenets  armed  eap-a 
pi6,  <*  rushed  in  to  fatigue  and  bewilder  him ;  **X  iad 

*  To  Oasp,  of  Teotleben,  IMh  Jane.    (L.  £pp.  iv.  p.  ST^ 
lAnieineTiMhgeiellen.    (L.  Epfft.  iy^  p.  7.) 


1 8ed  torio  et  neoeetario  jocoqul  mihiirraeni 
repeUeret    (L.  Epp.  iy.  p.  14.) 

^  Eawachf i  jeU  daher  die  lart  Jogead  Ton  KidUbUa  mi 
MaidUn.    (Ibid.  p.  21.) 

|l  Ut  plurimoe  Lanskneektot,  pronoa  vi  repellera  oogardC 
qalhaialutainonceefantobitrepare.    (L.£pp.iv.p.Ift.) 
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in  fact  there  ia  no  wtat  of  bart>«d  wo^dd  in  the  dis- 
courae  he  addreasea  to  the  biahopa.  ''In  abort,** 
said  he  to  them  in  concluaion,  **  we  know  and  you 
know  that  we  have  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  that  yon 
have  it  not.  O  Pope !  if  I  live  I  ahall  be  a  (teatilenee 
to  thee ;  and  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  thy  death!*** 

Thus  was  Luther  present  at  Aagaborg,  althongh 
inviaiblc  ;  and  he  effected  more  by  hia  worda  and  by 
hia  prayers  than  Agricola,  Brenz,  or  Melanethon. 
These  were  the  daya  of  travail  for  the  Gospel  troth. 
It  was  about  to  ap|iear  in  the  world  with  a  might  that 
was  destined  to  eclipse  all  that  had  been  done  since 
the  time  of  St.  Paul;  but  Luiher  only  announced  and 
manifested  the  things  that  God  waa  effecting:  he  did 
not  execute  (hem  himself  He  waa,  as  regards  the 
events  of  the  Church,  what  Socratea  waa  to  phtloao* 
phy:  "J  imitate  my  mother,**  (she  waa  a  midwife) 
this  philosopher  waa  in  the  habit  of  aaying ;  **  she 
does  not  travail  herself,  but  she  aids  others.*' 
Luther — and  he  never  ceased  repeating  it — has  cre- 
ated nothing ;  but  he  haa  brought  to  light  the  pre- 
CJoua  seed,  hidden  for  agea  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  man  of  God  ia  not  he  who  seeks  to 
form  hia  age  according  to  hia  own  peculiar  ideaa, 
but  he  who,  diatinctly  perceiving  God'a  tmth,  such 
aa  it  ia  found  in  hia  Word,  and  as  it  ia  hidden  in 
hia  Church,  brings  it  to  hia  contemporariea  witli 
courage  and  decision. 

Never  had  theae  qualitiea  been  more  neceaaary,  for 
mattera  were  taking  an  alarming  aapect.  On  the  4th 
June  died  Chancellor  Gattinara,  who  waa  to  Charlea 
the  Fifth  '<  what  Ulpian  waa  to  Alexander  Severoa," 
•aya  Melanethon,  and  with  him  all  the  human  hopes 
of  the  Proteatanta  vanished.  "It  is  God,**  Luther 
bad  s!\id,  '*  who  has  raiaed  up  for  us  a  Naaman  in 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Syria.**  In  truth  Gattinara 
alone  resisted  the  Pope.  When  Charlea  brought  to 
him  the  objectiona  of  Rome :  '*  Remember,**  aaid 
the  Chancellor,  "  that  yon  are  maater !  **  Hencefor 
ward  everyihittg  seemed  to  take  a  new  direction. 
The  Pope  required  that  Charlea  ahonld  be  aaitsfied 
with  being  his  "  lictor,**  aa  Luther  aaya,  to  carry  out 
hia  judgments  against  the  heretica  f  Eck,  whoae 
name  (according  to  Melanethon)  was  no  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  cry  of  Luther*a  crows,  heaped  one  upon 
mnotherl  a  multitude  of  pretended  heretical  proposi 
tions,  extracted  from  the  Reformer's  writings.  There 
were  finir  hundred  and  foitr,  and  yet  he  made  ez- 
euae  that,  being  taken  unawares,  he  was  forced  to 
restrict  himself  to  so  small  a  number,  and  he  called 
loudly  fur  a  dispuution  with  the  Lutherans.  They 
retorted  on  these  propositions  by  a  number  of  ironi- 
cal and  biting  theaes  on  "wine,  Venus,  and  baths, 
•gainst  John  Eck ;"  and  the  poor  Doctor  became  the 
laughiog-atock  of  everybody. 

But  others  went  to  work  more  skilfully  than  be. 
CocblcBos,  who  became  chaplain  to  Duke  George  of 
Saxony  in  1527,  begged  an  interview  with  Melane- 
thon, •*for,"  added  he,  **I  cannot  converse  with 
Jronr  married  miniater8.*'§  Melanethon,  who  was 
ooked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  at  Auesburg,  and  who 
had  complained  of  being  more  solitary  there  than 
Luther  in  his  castle, ||  waa  touched  by  thia  courtesy, 
and  waa  still  more  fully  penetrated  with  the  idea  that 
things  should  be  ordered  in  the  mildest  manner 
poaaible. 

The  Romiah  prieats  and  laymen  made  a  great  np- 

•  Pestii  eram  Tivoi,  moriens  ero  mors  tua.  Papa.    (L.  0pp. 


K.p.104) 

t  Tantum  Uetorem  snnm  in  bevetfoos.   (Epp.  iv.  p.  10.) 

}  Magnum  acervinn  conclotionnm  congesitt  (Corp.  Kef. 
n.89) 

§  Cum  mconrtif  prwIiTteris  tail  privathn  ceUoqoi  non  in- 
tendlmai.    (Corp.  R«f.  it.  p.  83) 

I  ^SS?*"^  mf  n  m  mmvis  monschi  qnaa  vos  ia  Ula  area  ves- 


r0*r»  bggnqne  oa  fiM  d^VMMt«ii^^ 
the  JSIeecor's  eonn.  Mdanethoa  tiivQqi 
to  rrfttnin  tbe  lib«ity  of  hia  attntei^j, 
speec.  *«  This  disottier,"  aaid  he,  •'a^u 
in^  the  aimple-miaded  to  the  Gvf^.^ 
them.  "*  He  added,  ia  bis  iO-haaMr:  «7j 
neaa,  tmly,  to  make  it  a  sianerdfoNBeit^ 
and  yet  to  be  nigliC  and  day  gives  op  tin, 
folly  !  -«  The  Elaeior  did  not  yieU  lo  M«^ 
adviee ;  it  woald  have  been  a  nsffc  d  k^ 
which  hia  adveiaafiea  wooU  hue  kam^ 
take  md^mmtmge. 

On  the  3l8C  May,  the  Saxoa  coofenti 
length  eonnnimicaied  to  the  other  PmrtKi 
who  required  that  it  ehoald  be  pmotfii^a 
in  the  name  of  them  alLf  But  at  tk  aae  j 
desired  to  make  their  itsirfitioaswiArewl 
inflaenee  of  the  state.  **  It  is  to  t  eoisr.  ^ 
appeal,**  aaid  Mehaaathon;  «*  we  vill  Miej 
Emperor  aa  oar  jodge;  liw  eeclesiasueil':^ 
tiaaa  tfaemaelirea  totitd  him  to  proBMncftq 
nattefs4  M<wc«  deolasve  that  il  ii  bm  ti-i 
giatrate  who  deotdea,  bat  tbe  sobs  oTLm  i'i 
alaosays,  (1  Cor.xiv.)  '  kt  the  tAmjti^i 
oaaaot  be  nsderatoed  exeept  tdtamuM 
assembly;  and  the  Savioar  hifflariTiiiHii 
oomnMBdmeot :  '  7Vi  i#  MMa  (h  Ori  I 
pledge,  tbereibre  oor  obedienee  toifacf^pRv: 
civil  matt^m ;  hot  aa  for  die  WoridGd  ml 
berty  that  we  deoMtad." 

All  were  a«t*eed  on  this  poiat;lav^| 
came  fipom  another  qaarter.  The  i^**" 
ta  eompromise  their  caaae  if  tbej  *(«^^" 
with  the  Zwingliaiia.  «« Thia  iaL«fc««5;* 
rephed  Buoer :  •*  it  will  perish  of  i** Jjl': 
Bat,  far  from  alh>wiogr  this  mado«a'»^»|" 
reformed  aagmeated  the  disaniaiVi<>(P^ 
complaints.  ••  In  8axoiiy  diey  are  **5« 
Latin  hymns  again,'*  aaid  they;  "***J: 
meats  are  resumed,  aad  obhitiooi •R»»y 
anew.H  We  would  rather  be  led  to  ■*«' 
be  Ghriatians  after  that  fiiohioa." 

••  The  afflicted  Landgrave,**  myt  B«w,  ^ 
tween  the  hammer  and  the  •tt^y^"*' J| 
caused  him  more  mieaainess  than  *'J*""l, 
applied  to  Rbegius,  to  Brem,  to  M«jw*^ 
claring  that  it  waa  hia  most  eanert  'J'JjJ^' 
cord  prevail  among  all  t*»«Bvangefc«««2u^ 
theae  fatal  doctriaea  are  not  ofvoied,  ij 
lancthon,  "  there  wiU  be  rents  »lh«*^f"?,^ 
laat  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Dt^'^^JjL 
boaat  of  their  foil  eoflers,  of  haviaf  vm^, 
ed,  and  of  foreign  nations  disposed  to  iiOD^ 
they  not  talk  of  sharing  among ibem  JW^Jj 
the  property  of  the  biahops,  and  of  ^ 
berty  .  .  ^  .  Good  God !  AaU  we  ^^^^ 
posterity,  which,  if  we  do  not  repKM  a^ 
seditions,  will  be  at  once  without  tn"*"f.'J;up 
altar  1  -«'-.«  No,  no »  we  are  one,"  leph^^; 
rons  prince,  who  was  so  much  is  •"'■".f^-, 
«  we  all  confeaa  the  same  Christ,  we  allP^^ 
we  muat  eat  Jesus  Chriat,  by  faiihi  >«  ^Ir^^ 
Let  ns  unite.'*  All  was  nnavailiog.  ^"Vg. 
which  true  catholicity  was  to  replace  »» 
Und  teinooh  Tagnnd  Naoht  voUund  toU  KJ^ 
^gtodt«Ni»^' 


n.) 


t  Tn  gemeln  in  aller  FQntsn 


Ret  li.  p.  88.) 
t  Die  cmmMmMmi 


y^d^r 


t  Dt»  niwrtiaaJiwii  wssiiifis  <iaauy*^T;^ n (gj 
ten  uDd  spraohan  in  gaisilichen  saoben.  I'X  W 

^  De  LtAsiaohi  l&aiibw..  ,.mkft^*^ 
Epp.ii.p.4S9)  .-litaBlitf* 

I  HiacLaiiamni  nnanCar  eastiaM.  m*^ 

'^^.^^'  ^^  ^  **^'>  ^i  .1  it  •*** 

f  CsttiM  intar  tacram  et  MunimaViW  ** 

iM  kiMtitaiMitotas  sst    (Ibid.)     ,„  ^  ^i}^ 


Tfffi  AvwpoK^  oow^aaiQV.  «u»o. 


«f  wbioh  Rono  ift.tli«  Mart  pcafatfpww—, 

ot  yet  arrived. 

In  proportion  a«  the  Emperor  drew  sear  Augs- 

the  amieues  of  the  ProteatanU  oontinued  in- 
ing.  Toe  burden  of  iliiB  iinpenai  city  ex- 
d  to  see  it  become  (he  vheatre  of  stiaoge  eventa. 
rdingly  they  said  that  if  the  Elector,  the  Laod- 
»  and  other  friende  of  the  Heformatton  were 

I  the  midst  of  them,  they  wouU  all  deeert  it.* 
preat  deatraction  thieatens  iia,**  was  repeated  on 

side.f  A  haughty  ezpreaaion  of  Charlea  above 
isquieted  the  Protestanti.  "What  do 
OT8  want  with  me  T'  he  had  aaid  impatiently  ; 
^all  do  what  I  please  !"|  Xhoa  arbitrary  rule 
Lhc  imperial  law  destined  to  prevail  in  the  diet. 

•  this  agitation  of  mea*s  minds  was  added  the 
tion  of  the  stiaets*  or  rather  one  led  to  the  other. 
»nsand  locksmiths  were  at  woik  in  all  the  public 
s  and  ciossiags,  laboriotts^  fastsoing  barriers 
chains  to  the  walls,  that  might  be  closed  or 
shed  at  the  first  ery  of  alarm.6    At  the 

about  eight  hundred  foot  and  hoise  soldiers 
:  8«en  patroUipg  the  atieets,  dressed  in  velvet  and 

II  whom  the  magistraies  had  enrolled  in  order 
iceive  the  Emperor  with  msgniflcence, 
atiers  were  in  this  state,  and  it  was  abont''  the 
lie  of  May,  whan  a  number  of  Spanish  quarter- 
;er8  arrived,  full  of  arrsganoe,  and  who  looked 

contemptuous  ^es  «a  these  wfetohed  buighers, 
red  their  bouses,  ooaducied  themselves  with  vio- 
f,  and  even  rudely  tore  down  the  arms  of  some 
le  prinoes.T  The  magistiates  having  delegated 
icillors  to  treat  with  them,  the  Spaniards  made 
naolent  reply.  **  Alas,"  said  the  eitiiens,  '*  if 
servants  aie  so,  what  wiU  their  aaasters  be  1" 
ministerB  of  Ohariea  were  grieved  at  their  imper- 
ice,  and  sent  a  Geimaa  quartennaater  who  em- 
ed  the  forms  of  German  p^teness  to  make  them 
t;t  this  Spsnish  haughtiness, 
hat  did  not  last  long,  and  they  soon  Celt  more 
>ua  alarm.  The  Council  of  A^gshuig  were  asked 
t  was  the  meaning  of  these  chains  and  soldiers, 
they  were  osdered,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  to 
!  down  the  one  and  disband  the  other.  The 
istrates  of  the  ci^  aasweied,  io  alarm,  **  For 
e  than  ten  years  past  we  hswe  intended  putting 
beae  chains;'**  and  as  for  the  soldiers,  our  object 
mply  to  pay  due  honor  to  his  measly."  After 
ly  parleys  it  was  agteed  to  dismiss  the  twops, 
that  the  imperial oommaaders  should  selectjifreflh 
ousaod  men,  who  should  make  oalh  to  the  Em- 
»r,  but  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
he  imperial  fuartermasicis  then  resumed  all  their 
ertineuee ;  and  no  longer  giving  themselves  the 
ible  of  entering  the  houses  and  the  ahops,  they 
down  the  sigtiboatds  of  the  Augsborg  citiaens, 
wrote  in  their  place  how  many  men  and  horses 
r  would  be  required  Io  lodge.tt 
luch  were  the  pielndes  to  the  woik  of  eonciliation 
t  Charles  V.  had  announced,  and  that  he  waa  so 
IV  in  begbaittg.  Accordiafl^y  his  delay,  atuibu- 
by  some  to  the  crowds  of  people  who  surrounded 
1  with  their  acclamationa ;  by  others,  to  the  so- 
tations  of  the  prteatay  who  opposed  his  entry  into 
^borg  until  be  had  imposed  silence  on  the  minis- 

Wo  Sachsea.  Hessen,  and  andere  Lutherifohe  ait  hie 
en.    (Corp.  Ref.  iL  p.  80.) 

Minahxr  nobii  Satan  graade  exitittm.  (IbAd.  p.  9^ 
Er  wolte  es  maohon,  wie  ea  Ihia  eben  wara.  (Ibid. 
Neu  auTttrichte  Ketten  und  Stock.   (Ibid.  p.  66.) 

Mit  nuninet  and  wide  aufi  kostUofaat  aasgestriehen. 
Id.) 

Den  ji 
>cp.  Ret.  B.  p.  M.) 

•  Vor  zehn  Jahrea  in  Bina  gebalt   (Ibid.  p.  66.) 
t  Oehen  nioht  m^  in  die  Bauser  uadaehiisbaa  andis 
nr.  (Ibid,  pi  86.) 
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ten ;  and  b^  otben,  ftuUf  ,  to  the  lepioag  the  Pope 

had  given  him  in  the  arts  of  potiev  and  stratagem,* 
still  more  estranged  the  Elector  and  his  allies. 

At  last  Charles,  having  quitted  Innspruck  two  days 
after  Gaitinara's  death,  arrived  at  Munich  on  the  10th 
June.  His  reception  was  roagoiflceot  At  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  town,  a  temporary  for- 
tress, soldiers*  huts,  cannon,  horsemen,  an  assault 
repeated  explosions,  flames,  shouts,  whirlwinds  of 
smoke,  and  a  terrible  claishing  of  arms,  all  of 
which  was  very^  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  ;t  in  the 
city,  theatres  raised  in  the  open  air,  the  Jiwtu  JSw* 
Aery  tl^  Penia»  Cam^n^  ^  o^^^r  pieces  not  lesi 
famous,  the  whole  combined  with  splendid  fireworks, 
formed  the  reception  given  by  the^  adherents  of  the 
Pope  to  him  whom  they  styled  their  Saviour. 

Charlea  was  not  far  distant  from  Augsburg.  As 
•arJIy  as  the  11th  June,  every  day  and  every  hour, 
meaabeia  of  the  imperial  household,  carriages,  wag- 
ons, and  baggage,  entered  this  ci(y,  to  the  sound  of 
the  clacking  whip  and  of  the  horn  4  and  the  burghers 
in  amazement  gased  with  dejected  eyea  on  all  this 
insolent  train,  SuU  fell  upon  their  cl^  like  a  flight  of 
locusts.  § 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  JuneJI 
the  Elector,  the  princes,  snd  their  councillors,  as- 
sembled at  the  town-hall,  and  ere  long  arrived  the 
imj>erial  commissariei^  having  an  order  for  them  to 
go  out  and  meet  Charlas.  At  three  in  the  aftemoos 
the  princes  and  deputies  quitted  the  city,  and,  having 
reached  a  little  bridge  across  the  river  Lech,  they 
there  halted  and  waited  for  the  Emperor.  The  eves 
of  every  member  of  the  brilliant  assemblage,  thus 
stopping  on  the  smil'mg  baaks  of  an  alpine  torrent, 
were  directed  aIoi«  the  road  to  Munich.  At  length, 
after  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  clouds  oi  dust  and 
a  loud  noise  announced  the  Emperor.  Two  thousand 
of  the  imperial  guard  marched  first ;  then  Charles 
having  come  to  within  fifty  paces  of  the  river,  the 
Electors  and  princes  alighud.  Their  sons,  who  had 
advanced  beyond  the  bridge,  perceiving  the  Emperor 
preparing  to  do  the  same,  ran  to  him  and  bogged  him 
to  remain  on  horseback  ;T  but  Charles  dismounted 
without  hesitating,**  and  approaching  the  princes 
with  an  amiable  smile,  abook  hands  with  them  cor- 
dially. Albert  of  Mentz,  in  his  quality  of  arch-chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  now  welcomed  ihe  Emperor, 
and  the  Count-palatine  Frederick  replied  in  behalf 
of  Charles. 

While  this  was  passing,  three  individuate  remained 
apart  on  a  little  elevauon  stt  theae  were  the  Roman 
Legate,  proudly  seated  on  a  mule,  glittermg  with 
purple,  and  accompanied  by  two  other  cardioate,  the 
Arch-bishop  of  Salabuig  and  the  Biabop  of  Trent 
The  Nuncio,  beholding  all  these  great  personages  on 
the  road,  raised  his  hands,  and  gave  themHiis  bles* 
sing.  Immediately  the  Emperor,  the  King,  and  the 
princes  who  submitted  to  the  Pope,  fell  on  their 
knees;  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Netherlanders,  and 
Germans  in  their  train,  imitated  their  movements, 
casting,  however,  a  side  glance  on  the  Protestants, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  this  humbly  prostrate  crowd, 
alone  remained  stand iDg.t.(  Charles  did  not  appear 
to  notice  this,  but  he  doubtless  understood  what  it 

•  Csiarem  iaatractam  arte  pontificum  qa«rera  eauiss 
mora.   (L.  Epp.  iv.  p.  81.)  __ 

t  Das  hat  Kaii.  M^}.  wohl  gefiUlen.  (Fontemann,  Urkna- 
dan.  i.  p.  946.)  ,        .   _ 

X  Alto  stand  die  Wagan,  der  Tross  and  viel  geaindi  aaot 
einander  harein.    (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  p  90.) 

iFindenabarweaigFieudenfeutr.  (Ibid.) 
Za  BDOigans,  om  fanf  Uhr.   (F.  Urkundan.  L  p.  968.) 
Ab  fitectoram  AUii  qui  procttrracaot  rogatus.    (Beck.  il. 
p.  101.) 
«•  Mex  ab  equis  desoenderaaL  (CeekliBas.)  , 

ttAofeinortgeraokt.  (F.  Uikuaden.  i.  p.  2M.)       0<j|p 
Uftimumpcnstsstiw  yeoiiaen.  (esGk,iLp.lOU^^^^ 
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meant.  The  Elector  of  BiftndenlraTir  then  delivered 
a  Latin  speech  to  the  legate.  He  had  been  oelecied 
becaose  he  spoke  this  laogoage  better  than  the  prin- 
ces of  the  Church  j  and  accordingly,  Gharle8«  when 
praising  his  eloquence,  slily  pat  in  a  word  about  the 
negligence  of  the  prelates.^  The  Emperor  now 
prepared  to  remonnt  his  horse,  when  the  prince-elec- 
toral of  Saxony,  and  the  young  princes  of  Luneborg, 
Hecklenburg,  Brandenbuiig,  and  Anhalt  rushed  to- 
words  him  to  aid  him  in  getting  into  his  saddle ; 
one  held  the  bridle,  another  4he  stirrup,  and  all  were 
charmed  at  the  magnificent  appearance  of  their  pow- 
erful sovereign.f    The  procession  began  to  glove  on. 

First  came  two  companies  of  lansquenets,  com- 
manded by  Simon  Seiu,  a  citixen  of  An^nrg,  who 
had  made  the  campaign  of  Italy,  and  was  returning 
home  laden  with  gold 4  Next  advanced  the  house- 
holds of  the  six  electors,  composed  of  princes,  counts, 
councillors,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers ;  the  household 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  had  slipped  into  their  lanks, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  that  composed 
it  marched  five  abreast,  covered  with  bright  cnirasses, 
wesriog  red  doublets,  while  over  dieir  heads  floated 
handsome  many-colored  plumes.  Bavaria  was  ahvady 
in  this  age  the  main  support  of  Rome  and  Germany. 

Immediately  after  came  the  households  of  the  Em- 
peror and  of  his  brother,  in  striking  contrast  with  this 
warlike  show.  They  were  composed  of  Turkish, 
Polish,  Arabian,  and  other  led  horses ;  then  followed 
a  multitude  of  young  pages,  clad  in  yellow  or  red 
velvet,  with  Spanish,  Bohemian,  and  Austrian  nobles 
in  robes  of  sUk  and  velvet  ;§  among  these  the  Bohe- 
mians had  the  most  martial  air,  and  skilfslly  rode 
their  superb  and  prancing  coursers.  Ijast  the  trum- 
peters, drummers,  heralds,  grooms,  footmen,  and  the 
legate*s  cross  bearers,  announced  the  approach  of 
the  princes.  « 

In  fact  these  powerful  lords,  whose  contentions 
had  so  often  filled  Germany  with  confusion  and  war, 
now  advanced  riding  peacefully  side  by  side.  After 
the  princes  appeared  the  electors ;  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxonjr,  according  to  custom,  carried  the  naked 
and  glittering  imperial  sword  immediately  before  the 
Emperor.  II 

Last  came  the  prince  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed.H 
Thirty  years  of  age,  of  distinguished  port  and  pleas- 
ing features,  robed  in  golden  garments  that  glittered 
all  over  with  precious  stones,*^  wesring  a  small  Span- 
ish hat  on  the  crown  of  his  head,tt  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  Polish  hackney  of  the  most  brilliant  white- 
ness, riding  beneath  a  rich  canopy  of  red,  white,  and 
green  damask  borne  by  six  senators  of  Angsbuzg,  and 
casting  around  him  looks  in  which  genileness  was 
mingled  with  gravity;  Charles  excited  the  liveliest 
enthusiasm,  and  every  one  exclaimed  that  he  was  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  might- 
iest prince  in  the  world. 

He  had  at  first  desired  to  place  his  brother  and  the 
legate  at  his  side ;  but  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  follow- 
ed by  two  hundred  guards  arrayed  in  silk,  had  claimed 
the  Emperor's  right  hand  ;  and  the  Elector  of  Co- 
logne, with  a  hundred  well-armed  followers,  had 
taken  his  station  on  the  left.  King  Ferdinand  and  the 
legate  were  compelled  to  take  their  places  behind 
them,  followed  by  the  cardinals,  ambassadors,  and 
prelates,  among  whom  was  remarked  the  haughty 

*  Prelatonim  aotem  negUgentiam  scent  tret.   (Ibid.) 
fConteendentemJanloras  principal  sdUuvenmt.  (iUd.SBd 
r.  Urkanden.  i.  p.  368.) 
lB«kleit  von  gold.    (r.lTikttndsa.Lii.ia8.) 
I  Viel  fanmete  unde  aeidsn  Rook&    (L.  Opp.  zz.  p.  901.) 

f  Omnittm  ocoloe  in  ••  eonvextit    (Back.  il.  p.  160L) 
«•  Tottts  ffenmia  eomicSbat    OMd.] 
ttEtakOmfl — '  ^ •       —  ^ 
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Bishop  «f  Oma.  die  Bkniemi^g  eoafiesK  Them- 
perial  ^valry  and  the  ttoops  of  Augshf  dsrdae 
pfoeessioii. 

Never,  according  to  die  bi0li0iians»biBi^ 
so  magnificent  been  seen  in  the  EmpR'ti  ^ 
advanced  slowly,  and  it  was  lietweea  eif^^iae 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  tfaey  reackt^^i^i 
of  Augsberg.f  Here  they  met  cbe  boifoBi^  ^ 
councillors,  who  prostrated  tbemselYes  befflR"«^a^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cumon  from  thr  aoHs, 
the  bells  from  all  the  steeples  in  full  peal,  ike  xr^ 
trumpets  and  kettle-dmma,  asd  the  joyfid  v^ 
lions  of  the  people  re-echoed  with  load  dia.  Sacv^ 
bishop  of  Aogsbotg,  and  bio  el^vgf  robed  ii  xz^ 
struck  ufiihtAdvon»tideiirabtii9i9ad  six  ec^ 
advancing  with  n  magnificent  csDOfvy,  ^eptsi 
conduct  the  emperor  to  the  eathedral*  wkes  C^i 
horse,  starded  at  this  nnusoul  siitbt.  mddsalr  "e^ 
so  that  the  Emperor  with  diliieull^  wuutaeita. 
At  length  Charles  entered  the  iMsiltek,  w^oc- 
namented  with  garlands  sad  flowers,  as^nW; 
illuminated  by  a  thousand  torches. 

The  Emperor  went  up  to  the  akur,  and  &£^i 
his  knees,  raised  his  haiiids  towuids  heaves  |  le: 
the  Ik  Deum,  the  ProCesUnta  ohservud  wt^nxr 
that  Charles  kept  convening  ia  m  low  tone  wzi  b 
Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  that  he  beat  hts  ear  lo  Bf  ^ 
gate  who  approached  to  speak  to  him,  vd  teeei 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  Duke  Geoefe.  M&at^ 
peered  to  them  of  evil  omen;  bat  at  ^mema\ 
when  the  priests  sang  the  Ttergo  ysiMisin  Qtde^ 
breaking  off  his  convenations,  saddealy  nae,  lai  ob< 
of  the  acolytes  running  to  him  with  a  jstf^bnid^ 
ered  cushion,  the  Emperor  put  it  aside;  astf  fcselt  ei 
the  bare  stones  of  the  choreh.  At  the  ssaembl] 
knelt  with  him  ;  the  Elector  and  the  Lusiiiive  alo« 
remained  standing.  Duke  George,  rttsaahed  at  sod 
boldness,  threw  a  threatening  glanee  tt  \n 
The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  earned  awi^  \n 
crowd,  had  fallen  on  his  knees;  but  having  sea  Li 
two  allies  stsading,  he  hasily  rose  up  again. 

The  Cardidal  archbishop  of  Safabaiig  then  pneoe; 
to  pronounce  the  benediction ;  but  Gampeg^,  r 
patient  at  havingasyet  taken  no  put  in  the  cemsr 
hastened  to  the  altar,  and  rudely  throuting  the  ^ 
bishop  aside,  said  sharply  to  him  :Q  '*  this  oMk  *> 
longs  to  me  and  not  to  yon.**  The  other  gave  wj 
the  Emperor  bent  down,  and  the  Landmve,  vinii 
ficolty  concealing  a  smile,  hid  hioDself  behind  tsa 
delabrum.  The  bells  now  rang  out  aaew,  ihe  ^ 
cession  recommenced  its  march,  aad  die  pa^ 
conducted  the  Emperor  to  the  Palatiaate,  t^ihe  d 
given  to  the  bishop's  palace,)  which  had  beea  H 
pared  for  him.  llie  crowd  now  dispened :  it  « 
after  ten  at  night. 

The  hour  was  come  in  which  the  panisass  d  i 
Papacy  flattered  themselves  with  the  proopect  of  r^ 
dering  the  Protestants  untrue  to  their  faith.  TbrI 
rival  of  the  Emperor,  the  procession  of  the  ^ 
sacrament  that  was  preparing,  the  late  hour— all  ^ 
been  calculated  beforehand  ;  "  the  noctarns  of  ireS 
were  about  to  begin,**  said  Spalatin. 

A  few  minutes  of  general  conveiMtion  took  |4 
in  the  Emperor's  apartments ;  the  princea  of  the ) 
mish  party  Were  then  allowed  to  retire  ;  but  Chij 
had  given  a  sign  to  the  Elector  of  Scaony,  to 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  George  of  Brandenbcrg 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  to  the  Duke  of  loneb^ 

•  AalsainlBipeiiOBoneratviia.    <8sok.  iL  pu  ISO.) 
tlngreMOtett  in  uibem  intra  octavametaonaa.    (Ibi 

iDaentMtat  tidi  K.  M.  Hengit  lUr  sokhani  BlacL 
LvadMtL^Ml.) 
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l<>1Iow  him  intir  hb  privAle  chamber.*  Hit  bro- 
!>r  Ferdioaod,  who  was  to  serve  as  interpreter, 
»ne  went  in  with  them.  Charles  thought  that  so 
%^  as  the  Protestant  princes  were  observed,  ihejr 
>uld  not  yield ;  but  that  in  a  private  and  friendly 
:erview,  be  might  obtain  all  li<  «lesired  of  them. 
**  His  majerty  requests  you  to  discontinue  the 
cachings,*'  said  Ferdinand.  On  hearing  these 
>rd8  the  two  old  princes  (the  Elector  and  the  Mar- 
bive)  turned  pal<s  and  did  not  speak  rf  there  was  a 
ig  silence. 

At  last  the  Landgrave  said,  *'  We  entreat  your 
ajesty  to  withdraw  yonr  request,  for  our  ministers 
each  only  the  pure  Word  of  God,  as  did  the  ancient 
>ctora  of  the  Church,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Hilary,  and  so 
aoy  others.  It  will  be  easy  for  your  m^esty  to 
nvince  yourself  of  it.  We  cannot  deprive  our- 
Ives  of  (he  food  of  the  Word  ol  God,  and  deny  his 
[>8pel.»t 

Ferdinand  resuming  the  conversation  in  French^ 
[>r  it  was  in  this  language  that  he  conversed  with 
8  brother,)  informed  the  Emperor  of  the  Land- 
ave's  answer.%  Nothing  was  more  displeasing  to 
barles  than  these  citations  of  Hilary  and  Augustin  ; 
e  color  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  was  nearly 
'It ing  angry. It  "His  Majesty,"  said  Ferdinand  in 
more  positive  tone,  '*  cannot  desist  from  his  com- 
and." — "  Yonr  concience,"  quickly  replied  the 
andgrave,  *'  has  no  right  to  command  ours."f  As 
rrdinand  still  persisted,  ihe  Margrave,  who  bad  been 
lent  until  then,  could  contain  himself  no  longer; 
id  without  caring  for  interpreters,  stri^ched  out  his 
'ck  towards  Charles,  exclaiming  in  deep  emotion : 
Rather  than  allow  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  be  taken 
om  me,  rather  than  deny  my  God,  I  would  kneel 
'fore  your  majesty  and  have  my  head  cut  off !"  As 
>  uttered  these  simple  and  magnanimous  words, 
ys  a  contemporary,**  the  prmce  accompanied  them 
iih  a  significant  gesture,  and  let  his  hands  fall  on 
3  neck  tike  ihe  headsman's  axe.  The  excitement 
'  the  princes  was  at  its  height :  had  it  been  neces- 
ry,  they  would  all  four  have  instantly  walked  to  the 
affold.  Charles  was  moved  by  iti  surprised  and 
fitated,  he  hastily  cried  out  in  his  bad  German, 
akiog  a  show  of  checking  the  Landgrave :  **  Dear 
ince,  not  the  head !  not  the  head  !"  But  he  had 
arcely  uttered  these  few  words,  when  he  checked 
mself. 

These  were  the  only  words  that  Charles  pro- 
>unced  before  the  princes  during  all  the  diet.  His 
norance  of  ihe  German  language,  and  sometimes 
so  the  etiquette  of  the  Escurial,  compelled  him  to 
fak  only  by  the  mouth  of  his  brother  or  of  the 
3uni-palatine.  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conse- 
ating  four  hours  daily  to  divine  worship,  the  people 
id,  **  He  talks  more  with  God  than  with  men." 
fiis  habitual  silence  was  not  favorable  to  his  plans, 
ley  required  activity  and  eloquence  ;  but  instead  of 
at  the  Germans  saw  in  the  dumb  countenance  of 
tir  youthful  Em|ieror,  a  mere  puppet,  nodding  his 
•ad  and  winking  his  eyes.  Charles  sometimes  felt 
ry  keenly  the  faults  of  this  position :  "  To  be  able 
speak  German,"  said  he,  "  I  would  willingly  sacri- 
;e  any  other  language,  even  were  it  Spanish  or 
rench,  and  more  than  that,  one  of  my  8tates."tt 

*  Ad  conclave  ranm.    (Corp.  Ret  p.  IM  sad  114.) 

f  0i»  beede  site  FQntan  sum  hocbkan  entsatx.  (Ibid.) 

(  Se  non  poue  cibo  verbi  Dei  carera,  neo  sana  csnicisntia 

rangeliam  negara.    (Corp.  Befp.  llA.) 

h  In  Frunoiiacher  Bprache.    (Ibid.  p.  107.) 

1 8ich  darob  etwas  angarot  nad  ariiltat    (Con.  RsL  iL  p. 

ft.) 

f  K.  M.  ge  wUaen  tey  aber  keia  Bar  rand  BMystsr  nbar  ihr 

iwiMen.   (Ibid.p.lU) 

*•  Ut  timplicitar.  ita  magnaaimitar,  says  Brans.  (Ibid.) 

if  £■  ware  Bpanlsah  odcr  JYiniSiiwIi  «bA  msb  aiiss 

Wdisaintfer.  (Cof^ B«l iL p^ IM) 


Ferdinand  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  insist  on  the 
cessation  of  these  meetings ;  but  he  bad  another  sN 
row  in  his  quiver.  The  next  day  was  ther  festival  of 
Carpus  Chrifth  Md  by  a  custom  that  had  never  •■ 
yet  been  infringed,  all  the  princes  and  deputies  pre- 
sent at  the  diet  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cession. What !  would  the  Protestants  refuse  this 
act  of  courtesy  at  the  very  opening  of  a  diet  to  which 
each  one  came  in  a  conciliatoir  spirit  1  Have  they 
not  declared  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  aso 
really  in  the  Host  1  Do  they  not  boast  of  their  op- 
position to  Zwingle»  and  can  they  stand  aloof,  with- 
out being  tainted  with  heresy  1  Now,  if  they  sharto 
in  the  pomp  that  surrounds  "  the  Lord's  body ;"  if 
they  mingle  with  that  crowd  of  clergy,  glittering  in 
luxury  and  awelling  with  pride,  who  carry  about  the 
God  whom  ther  have  created;  if  they  are  presenl 
when  the  people  bow  down ;  will  they  not  irrevo- 
cably compromise  their  faith  1  The  machine  is  well 
prepared ;  its  movements  cannot  fail ;  there  is  no 
more  doubt !  The  craft  of  the  Italians  is  about  te 
triumph  over  the  simplicity  of  these  German  boors ! 
Ferdinand  therefore  resumes,  and  making  a  weapon 
of  the  very  refusal  that  be  had  just  met  with  t  «  Since 
the  Emperor,"  said  he,  ''cannot  obtain  from  you  the 
suspension  of  your  assemblies,  he  begs  at  least  that 
you  will  accompany  him  to-morrow,  according  te 
custom,  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
Do  so,  if  not  from  regard  to  him,  at  least  for  the 
honor  of  Almighty  God.*** 

The  princes  were  still  more  irritated  and  alarmed. 
'*  Christ,"  said  they,  <*  did  not  institute  his  sacrament 
to  be  worshipped."  Charles  perseveres  in  his  de- 
mand, and  the  Protestants  in  their  refnsal.f  Upon 
this  the  Emperor  declares  that  he  cannot«ccept  their 
excoae,  that  he  will  give  them  time  for  reflection* 
and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  reply  early  on  the 
morrow. 

They  separated  in  the  greatest  agitation.  The 
Prince-electoral,  who  had  waited  for  his  father  in  the 
first  hall  along  with  other  lords,  sought,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  princes  issued  from  the  Emperor's  cham- 
ber, to  read  on  their  countenance  what  had  taken 
place.  Judging  from  the  emotion  depicted  on  their 
featurea  that  the  struggle  had  been  severe,  he  thought 
that  hia  father  was  incurring  the  greatest  danxers, 
and  accordingly,  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  he  drag- 
ged him  to  the  ataircaae  of  the  palace,  exclaiming  in 
affright,  as  if  Charles's  satellites  were  already  at  hie 
heels,  "  Come,  come  quickly  !" 

Charles,  who  had  expected  no  such  resistance, 
was  in  truth  confounded,  and  the  legate  endeavored 
to  exasperate  him  still  more.)  Agitated,  filled  witb 
anger  and  vexation,  and  uttering  the  moat  terrible 
threats,^  the  young  Emperor  paced  hastily  to  and  fro 
the  halls  of  his  palace ;  and  unable  lo  wait  till  the 
morrow  for  the  anawer,  he  sent  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  demand  the  Electors  final  decision.  *'  At 
present  we  require  sleep,"  replied  the  latter ;  "  to- 
morrow we  will  let  you  know  our  determi nation. "H 
As  for  the  Landgrave,  he  could  not  rest  any  more 
than  Charles.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  hom^,  when 
he  sent  his  chancellor  to  the  Nuremberg  deputies, 
and  had  them  awoke  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
what  had  taken  place.T 
At  the  same  time  Charlea's  demand  was  laid  bt- 
*  fA  taltem  tai  bonorem  Del  illud  fecerent  (Corp.  Bef.  iL 
^  IIS.) 

t  Paniitit  Casar  in  poatnlatioaa,  penlstenmt  ilU  in  rae»> 
sationa.  (Ibid,  lis.) 

i  A  ssvitia  Lagatt  Bomanansiam  eapUvL    (Corp.  Ra£  a 
p.116.) 
^Elnc  sacatc  sunt  giiiissiiaa  siiBeJaetBl*  ssvii 
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fore  the  theologians,  ind  Spalatin,  taking  the  pen» 
drew  up  their  opinion  daring  the  night.  *'The 
eacrament,"  it  bore,  '*  was  not  instituted  to  be  wor^ 
shipped,  as  the  Jews  worshipped  the  brazen  image.* 
We  are  here  to  confess  the  truth,  and  not  for  the 
confirmation  of  abuses.  Let  us  therefore  stay  away  !** 
This  opinion  strengthened  the  Evangelical  princes  in 
their  determination ;  and  the  day  of  the  16th  June 
began. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  feeling  indisposed  during 
the  night,  commissioned  his  son  to  represent  him ; 
and  at  seTen  o'clock  the  princes  and  conncillon  re- 
{>aired  on  horseback  to  the  Emperor's  palace.f 

The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  their  spokes- 
man. "  You  know,"  said  he  to  Charles,  *'  how,  at 
the  risk  of  our  lives,  my  ancestors  and  myself  have 
supported  your  august  house.  But.  in  the  things  of 
God,  the  commands  of  God  himself  oblige  me  to  put 
aside  all  commandment  of  man.  We  are  told  that 
death  awaits  those  who  shall  persevere  in  the  sound 
doctrine :  I  am  ready  to  suffer  it."  He  then  pre- 
sented the  declaration  of  the  Evangelical  princes  to 
the  Emperor.  "We  will  not  countenance  by  our 
presence,"  said  they,  '*  these  impious  human  tradi- 
tions, which  are  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  We 
declare,  on  the  contrary,  without  hesitation,  and 
with  one  accord,  that  we  must  expel  them  from  the 
Church,  lest  those  of  its  members  that  are  still  sound 
should  be  infected  by  this  deadly  poison. "^  **If 
you  will  not  accompany  his  majesty  for  the  love  of 
God,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  do  so  at  least  for  love  of 
the  Emperor,  and  as  vassab  of  the  Empire.§  His 
majesty  commands  you.**  '*  An  act  of  worship  is  in 
question,"  replied  the  princes,  "  our  conscience  for- 
bids it."  Then  Ferdinand  and  Charles  having  con- 
versed tog^her  in  a  low  tone  x  ^  His  majesty  desires 
to  see," said  the  king,  "whether  yon  will  obey  him 
or  not.**||  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  and  his 
brother  quitted  the  room  ;  but  the  princes,  instead  of 
following  him,  as  Charles  had  hoped,  returned  full 
of  joy  to  their  paUces. 

The  procession  did  not  begin  till  noon.  Immedi- 
ately behind  the  canopy  under  which  the  Elector  of 
Mentz  carried  the  Host,  came  the  Emperor  alone, 
with  a  devout  air,  bearing  a  taper  in  his  hand,  his 
head  bare  and  shorn  like  a  priest's,  although  the 
Boon-day  sun  darted  on  him  its  most  ardent  rays.^ 
By  exposing  himself  to  these  fatigues,  Charles  de- 
sired to  profess  aloud  his  faith  in  what  constitutes 
the  essence  oF  Roman-catbolicism.  In  proportion  as 
the  spirit  and  the  life  had  escaped  from  the  primitive 
Churches,  they  had  striven  to  replace  them  by  forms, 
i^ows  and  ceremonies.  The  essential  cause  of  the 
Romish  worship  is  found  in  that  decline  of  charity 
and  faith  which  catholic  Christians  of  the  first  ages 
have  often  deplored ;  and  the  history  of  Kome  is 
summed  up  in  this  expression  of  St.  Paul,  Bovine  a 
form  of  godliruas,  biU  denying  the  potoer  thereof.** 
But  as  the  power  was  then  oeginning  to  revive  in  the 
Churches,  the  form  began  also  to  decline.  Barely 
a  hundred  citizens  of  Augsburg  had  joined  in  the 
procession  of  the  16th  Jane.  It  was  no  longer  the 
pomp  of  former  times:  the  Christian  people  bad 
learned  anew  to  love  and  to  believe. 

Charles,  however,  under  an  air  of  devotion  con- 

*W1e  die  Jnden  die  SchlaBge  haben  angebethet  (Ibid, 
p.  Ill) 

f  Heutc  7.U  fieben  Ubren  tind  geneldete  Fonten.  (Corp. 
Bsf.  iii.  p.  107.)  i  Cvtestin,  L  p.  SS. 

h.  Ut  yaiwaUi  et  prineipet  inperlL    (Cocklaua.  p.  193.) 

y  Sie  woUe  lahon,  od  tte  I.  M.  gsaofchsam  Mistsa  Oder 


Bieht.  (Corp.  Ref  ii.  p.  108.) 
'f  Cleiieallter,  dstooM  wttBo. 
do  capita  tub  meridiaai  •oui  ardbtibut. 

an.) 
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cealed  a  wooaded  hMit    Tlie  lgfi»  «» 'wiAfa 
to  command  himself,  and  said  sdond  that  ai«s|. 
nacy  of  the  princes  woold  be  the  csuse  Ae&ai. 
chief  to  the  Pope.*   When  the  pr<icesBiitti««s, 
(it  had  lasted  an  hour,)  Charles  oonU  no'sjeai. 
ter  his  extreme  irritation ;  and  he  had  tsA  r. 
turned  to  his  palace,  when  he  declared  tkatv^ 
give  the  Protestant  princes  a  aafe-coiidBeu<&:B 
on  the  very  next  day  these   obatukate  aad?9»« 
men  should  quit  Augsburg  ;t    the  diet  vob.« 
take  such  resolutions  as  were  required  for  tk  «; 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire.     It  was  stic 
the  legate  who  had  given  Charles  this  idn,i4i 
execution  would  infallibly  hsiTe    led  to  a  r^ 
war.    But  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Rensa  ^ 
desirous  of  preserving  peace,  succeeded,  tli«s0u 
without  difficulty,  in  getting  the  Ciiiperor  lo  wiw 
his  threatening  oidei.f 

v.  Charles,  being  defeated  on  the  sobjcci  it 
procession,  resolved  to  take  his  revenge  as  a » 
semblies,  for  nothing  galled  him  like  these  ssa 
The  crowd  ceased  not  to  fill  the  Tast  chaniiu 
Franciscans,  where  a  Zwinglian  nainisterd'^ 
and  penetrating  eloquence  was  preaching  oaikdia 
of  Joshua.§  He  placed  the  kings  of  Casaia  ncn 
children  of  Israel  before  thein:  hia  coo^r^gui 
heard  them  speak  and  saw  them  act,  aad  efcne; 
recognised  in  Canaan  the  Emperor  sod  tke  Gbt 
montane  princes,  and  in  the  people  o^  God  tbe  toe^ 
rents  of  the  Reformation.  In  conseqoeace,  iv  uisk^ ' 
ful  quitted  the  church  enthusiastic  in  their &4utf 
filled  with  the  desire  of  seeing  the  aboeJiTiisaf 
the  idolaters  fall  to  the  ground.  On  the  :^a  Jsk, 
the  Protestants  deliberated  on  Charles'tirsii^aBd 
it  was  rejected  by  the  majority.  **  It  is fldfrc  scare- 
crow," said  they ;  *•  the  Papists  only  icKR  le  see  if 
the  nail  shakes  in  the  wall,  and  if  t&q  eaa  sax  tke 
hare  from  the  thicket." 

The  next  morning,  (17th  June,)  befosc  ku^^ 
the  princes  replied  to  the  Emperor.  "  Tofoib'idv; 
ministers  to  preach  purely  the  holy  Gospel  vobU? 
rebellion  against  God,  who  wills  that  hisWeit? 
not  bound.  Poor  sinners  that  we  aie*  we  bawi& 
of  this  Divine  Word  to  surmount  our  troubtea  I  Visr^ 
over,  his  majesty  has  declared,  that  in  this<£ieifK 
doctrine  should  be  examined  with  impartiality.  K.«^ 
to  order  us  henceforward  to  suspend  the 
would  be  to  condemn  ours  beforehand.** 

Charlea  immediately  convoked  the  other 
and  spiritual  (irinces,  who  arrived  at  mid-dsy  tid 
Palatine  palace,  and  remained  siaioK  nntil  the  n 
ning;ir  the  discussion  waa  exceeding^Iy  anisAin 
'*  This  very  morning,**  said  some  of  the  wptuA 
*'  the  Protestant  princes,  as  they  quitted  the  Eai 
ror,4iad  sermons  delivered  in  public.****  Exaspeiti 
at  this  new  affront,  Charles  with  diffisulty  coala^ 
himself.  Some  of  the  princes,  however,  haviB«i 
treated  him  to  accept  their  mediation,  he  cossd 
to  it;  but  the  Protestanta were  immoveable.  1 
these  heretics,  whom  they  imagined  to  red«» 
eaaily,  appear  in  Augsburg  only  to  humiliate  Chad 
The  honor  of  the  chief  of  the  Empire  mast  be  » 
at  any  cost.  *'  Let  us  ourselves  renounce  onr  prr^ 
ers,"  said  the  princes ;  "the  Protestants  will  not  1 
persist  in  keeping  theirs  .'*' 

*  Barpi,  Council  of  Trent,  L  p.  99. 

t  Ut  moz  altera  die.  earn  f slvo-ooaduetn,  LnfbecwBi  all 
domum.    (CoHil.  p.  193 ) 

\  Paoit  et  Concordia  avidi,  lapplicanmt  cfva  aaaic^ 
aedataira.    (Ibid.)  ^'^ 

^ Maximus  popttli  eonounoa  ampliaalma aide.     (Ibid' 

R  Neo  se  illo  animn  nutrimento  carere.  *  (Coelestiaus 
Comit.  i.  p.  89 ;  Font  Urknnden.  i.  p.  989.) 

f  Cttsar  a  meiidia.  (Sack.  p.  IM.)  Den  gawMa  T^r.  d 
Ref.  ii.  p.  118.)  •^  ^    ^ 

^•Boipao^ooaeiBBaseoBtiaBatn.  (SanksBiLp.  i«aj 
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The  eommiiBioa  proposed  aecordin^y  chat  the  Em- 
eror  should  set  aside  both  Papist  and  Lutheran 
reachers^and  should  nominate  a  few  chaplains,  with 
nthority  to  announce  the  pure  Word  of  God,  with- 
•ut  attacking  either  of  the  two  parties.*  **  They 
hall  be  neutral  men,"  said  they  to  the  Protestants  ; 
*  neither  Faber  nor  his  partisans  shall  be  admitted." 
— •*  But  they  will  condemn  oar  doctrine." — •*  By  no 
neans.  The  preacher  shall  do  nothing  but  read  the 
ext  of  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  a  general  confes- 
tion  of  BL08.'*t  The  evangelical  states  required  time 
o  reflect  upon  it. 

"  We  must  accept  it,"  said  Melancthon  ;  **  for  if 
>UT  obstinacv  shoula  lead  the  Emperor  to  refuse  hear- 
ing our  confession,  the  evil  would  be  greater  still.** 

*'  We  are  called  to  Augsburg,'*  said  Agricola,  '*to 
{ive  an  account  of  our  doctrine,  and  not  to  preach.*'| 

**  There  is  no  little  disorder  in  the  city,*'  remarked 
Spalatin.  *'  The  Sacramentarians  and  Enthusiasts 
preach  here  as  well  as  we :  we  must  get  out  of  this 
confusion." 

**  What  do  the  Papists  propose  V  said  other  theo- 
logians ;  **  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  without 
explanation.  But  is  not  that  a  victory  1  What !  we 
protest  against  the  interpretations  of  the  Church ;  and 
io  !  priests  who  are  to  read  the  Word  of  God  with- 
out their  notes  and  commentaries,  that  is  to  say,  trans- 
forming themselves  into  Protestant  ministers  V*  **  O.! 
admirable  wisdom  of  the  courtiers  !**  exclaimed  Me- 
lancthon, smilin^.§ 

To  these  motives  were  added  the  opinions  of  the 
lawyers.  As  the  Emperor  ought  to  be  considered  the 
rightful  magistrate  of  an  imperial  city,  so  long  as  he 
made  it  his  residence,  all  jurisdiction  in  Augsburg 
really  belonged  to  him. 

«  Well,  then  *'  said  the  Protestant  princes,  *'  we 
agree  to  silence  our  preachers,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  hear  nothing  offensive  to  our  consciences.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  we  should  feel  ourselves  con- 
strained to  repel  so  serious  an  insult.||  Besides,*' 
added  the  Elector,  as  he  withdrew,  "  we  hope  that  if 
at  any  time  we  desire  to  hear  one  of  our  chaplains  in 
our  own  palace,  we  shall  be  free  to  do  so.**ir 

They  hastened  to  the  Emperor,  who  desired  no- 
thing better  than  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Protestants  on  this  subject,  and  who  ratified  eve- 
rything. • 

This  was  Saturday.  An  imperial  herald  was  im- 
mediately sent  out,  who,  parading  the  streets  of  the 
city  at  seven  in  the  evening  to  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets,** cried  with  all  his  might :  '*  O  yes,  O  yes  fff 
Thus  ordains  his  imperial  majesty,  our  most  gracious 
lord:  no  preacher  whatever  shall  preach  in  Auesburg 
except  such  as  his  majesty  shall  have  nominated;  and 
that  under  penalty  of  incurring  the  displeasure  and 
punishment  of  his  majesty.** 

A  thousand  different  remarks  were  exchanged  in 
the  houses  of  the  citizens  of  Augsburg.  "  We  are 
very  impatient,"  said  they,  "  to  see  the  preachers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor,  and  who  will  preach  (O ! 
unprecedented  wonder!)  neither  against  the  evange- 
lical doctrine  nor  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope!**^ 
**  We  must  expect,"  added  another,  **to  behold  some 

*  CMsre  omnet  tam  papiitanim  qoam  evangeliconnB  con- 
eionei.    (Corp.  Ref.  U.  p.  116.) 

t  Quitantum  recitont  Erangelinm  et  epiitolam  ypauaart' 
«5(.    (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  p.  119.) 

t  Non  ramas  paroeU  Avgustanonun,  added  ha  (Corp. 
Ref.  II.  p.  119.)    *~  ■• 

4VidemiraBsapi«atlsmAaIieoram.    (Ibid.) 

11  Ut  de  lemodJii  propulsandn  injviv  oogitent.  (taek.  U. 
^106.) 

f  Ot)J«ebiereinen  Prsdigarin  ielnsr  Hstbsigfar  siehpia- 
diffsBUMi.    (0>rp.Be£U.p  Ut.) 
^•FertBUetesaethemlduflB.  (Btutmiss,  2w.  Bpp.  p.  460.) 

ft  Hort.  Hdxl  (Con.  Ref.  a  p.  194.) 

ItOBBMhutoavlMmespeolaBt  CIUd.p.ll«L) 


Tragelaph  or  some  chimera  with  the  head  of  a  Uoq, 
a  goat's  body,  and  a  dragon's  tai!.***  The  Spaniards 
appeared  well  satisfied  with  this  agreement,  for  many 
of  them  had  never  heaftl  a  single  sermon  in  their 
lives ;  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Spain  ;  bnt  Zwingle** 
friends  were  filled  with  indignation  ^nd  alarm.f 

At  length  Sunday  the  19th  of  June  began  ;  every 
one  hastened  to  the  churches,  and  the  faithful  who 
filled  them,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  priest  and  with 
attentive  ears,!  prepared  to  listen  to  what  these  new 
and  strange  preachers  would  say.§  It  was  generally 
believed  that  their  task  would  be  to  make  an  evaa> 
gelico-papistical  discourse,  and  the^  were  very  impa- 
tient to  hear  this  manreL    Bnt 

**  The  mountain  ia  labor,  gave  birth  to  a  mouse  f 

The  preacher  first  read  the  common  prayer;  he 
then  added  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  finished  with  a 
general  confession  of  sins,  and  dismissed  his  oon^re^ 
gation.  People  looked  at  one  another  in  surprise  i 
'<  Verily,*'  said  they,  <*  here  is  a  preacher  that  is 
neither  Gospeller  nor  Papist,  bnt  strictly  textnal."! 
Ac  last  all  burst  into  laughter ;  **  and  truly,"  adds 
Brenz,  **  there  was  reason  eBoagh."ir  In  some  charoh- 
es,  however*  the  chaplains,  after  reading  the  tvospeL 
added  a  few  puerile  words,  void  of  Christianity  ana 
of  consolation,  sad  in  no  way  founded  on  the  holy 
Scripture.** 

After  the  so-called  sermon,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Mass.  That  in  the  Cathedral  was  particularly  noiqr. 
The  Emperor  was  not  present,  for  he  was  accnstomed 
to  sleep  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,^!  and  a  late  Mass 
was  performed  for  him ;  bnt  Ferdinand  and  many  el 
the  princes  were  present.  The  pealing  notes  of  the  or- 
gan, the  resounding  voices  of  the  choir — all  were  set  to 
work,  and  a  numerous  and  motley  crowd,  rushing  in  si 
all  the  doors,  fille4  the  aisles  of  the  temple.  One  might 
have  said  that  every  nation  in  toe  world  had  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  cathedral  of  Augsburg.  Here  were 
Freiichmen,  there  Spaniards,  Moors  in  one  place, 
Moriseos  in  another,  on  one  side  Italians,  on  the 
other  Turks,  and  even,  says  Brens,  those  who  are 
called  Strstiots.4t  ^t*  crowd  s  was  no  had  represen- 
tation of  the  medley  of  Popery. 

One  priest  alone,  a  fervent  Romanist,  dared  to  ofifer 
an  apology  for  the  Mass  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Charles,  wishi[|g  to  mantain  his  anthortty, 
had  him  thrown  into  the  Grey  Friais*  prison,  whence 
the^  contrived  to  let  htm  escape.  As  for  the  Evanp 
gebcal  pastors  of  Augsbnig,  almost  all  left  the  city  to 
bear  the  Gospel  elsewhere.  The  Protestant  princes 
were  anxious  to  secure  for  their  churches  the  assist- 
ance*of  such  distingnished  men.  Discouragement  and 
alarm  followed  close  upon  this  step,  and  even  the  firm- 
est were  moved.  The  Elector  was  inconsolable  at  the 
privation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor.  <'Oar 
Lord  God,"  said  he,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  **  has  re- 
ceived an  order  to  be  silent  at  the  Diet  of  Angs- 
bniK.''§§  From  that  time  forward  Luther  lost  the  good 

«  Chimnram  ant  Tragelapham  aUquem  expeetamus.  (lb.) 
The  TmgtUnh  is  a  fabuloni  animal  partaking  of  the  nsture 
of  a  goat  and  a  stag.  Repretentationi  of  it  wen  eommoa  on 
Irinklng-bowls  and  goblets  among  the  ancient  Oreelu. 

t  Mnltofl  deterreat    (Stunn  to  Zwingle.  Epp  p.  400.) 

1  A  irectis  auribof .    (Corp.  Rep.  ii.  p.  1 15.) 

h  Qoid  nori  novnt  eoncionator  aUatorng  lit  flbld.  p.  117.) 

It  Sic  habee  ooneionatorem  neqaa  evangelknm  nsque 
papiiticum,  sed  nudum  textnalem.    (Ibid.) 

f  RidentoauMt^etceitenevaldaiidicnlasst.    (Ibid.) 

**  Paueula  qundam,  eaqne  pnerilia  et  Inepta,  nee  Christiaaai 
abtqne  fuadamento  vsibi  Invlai  et  oooseiatlNM.    (Seek.  Ji 
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oyiaioa  he  had  pravioiuiyentemiii^  of  GbBrIet»tnd 
foritoded  the  tlonnieat  future.  **  See  what  will  be 
Ae  eod  of  ali  thia,*  aaid  he^  '<The  Emperor,  who 
baa  ordered  the  Elector  to  renouDce  the  aaaembliea, 
will  afterwarda  commaBd  him  to  renoaaoe  the'  doc* 
tiiae  ;  the  diet  will  enter  upon  ita  paroxyam,  and  noth- 
iag  will  remain  for  ua  but  to  rely  upon  the  arm  of  the 
XjOrI.**  Then  giTioK  way  to  all  hia  indignation,  he 
added  *.  **  The  Papiata,  abandoned  to  devila,  are  trana- 
ported  with  rage ;  and  to  live,  they  muat  drink  blood.* 
They  wiah  to  give  themaelvea  an  air  of  juatice,  by 
giving  ua  one  of  obatinacy.  It  ia  not  with  men  that 
yon  have  to  deal  at  Augabaiig,  but  with  the  very  gatea 
of  helL"  Melancthon  himaeif  aaw  all  hia  hopea  van- 
iah.  **  All,  except  the  Emperor,"  aaid  he,  **  hate  oe 
w4di  the  moat  violent  hatred.     The  danger  ta  great, 

very  great,  f Pray  to  Chtiat  that  he  may  aave 

oa  !"  But  Lather,  hawever  f«U  of  aorrow  he  might 
be,  fiir  from  being  caat  dawn,  raieed  hia  head  and  en* 
deavored  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  hia  brethren. 
**  Be  aarared  and  donbt  not,**  vrrote  he  to  them,  **  thai 
▼an  are  the  confeaaora  pf  Jeaua  Ghriat,  and  the  am- 
baaaadora  of  che  great  Kittg.'*^ 

They  had  need  of  theae  ihoni^ta,  for  their  adver- 
aariea,  elated  by  their  first  aueceaa,negleeted  nothing 
that  might  deatroy  the  Proieatania,  and  taking  anoth- 
er atepforwaid,  propoaed  forcing  them  to  be  preaent 
aCthe  Romiah  eeremoniea.§  **The  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony,*' aaid  the  legate  to  Charlea,  **  ought  in  virtue  of 
hia  office  of  Grand-marahal  of  the  Empire  to  carry 
the  aword  before  you  in  all  the  oeremonieaof  (he  diet. 
Order  him  therefore  to  perform  hia  daty  at  the  Maaa 
of  the  Holy  Ohost,  which  ia  to  open  the  aittinga.'* 
The  Emperor  did  ao  immediately,  and  the  Elector, 
nneaay  at  this  meaaage,  called  together  hia  tkeologi* 
aaa.  If  he  refuaed,  hiadignity  wo«l4  be  taken  away  ; 
and  if  he  obeyed,  he  would  trample  hia  faith  under 
foot,  tfaooght  he,  and  would  do  diabonourto  the  Ooapel. 

But  the  Lutheran  Divinea  rsnioved  the  aeroplea  of 
their  prince.  **  It  ia  for  a  ceremony  of  the  Empire,'* 
aaid  they, '*aa  Grand  Marabal,  and  not  aa  a  Chria- 
tian,  that  yon  are  aummoned ;  the  Word  of  God  itaelf, 
in  the  history  of  Naaroan,  anchorizea  yon  to  comply 
with  thia  invitati<te.'*||  The  frienda  of  Zwingledid 
sot  think  ao ;  their  walk  waa  more  decided  than  that 
of  Wittemberg.  «*The  martyra  allowed  themaeives 
to  be  pot  to  death,"  aaid  they,  **  rather  than  bum  a 
grain  of  incenae  before  the  idola.'*  Even  aoma  of  th** 
Proteatanta  hearing  that  the  Veni  Sfiritu^  waa  to  be 
amig,  said,  wagging  their  heada:  *'We  are  very 
much  afraid  that  the  chariot  of  the  Spirit,  which  ia 
the  word  of  God,  having  been  taken  away  by  the  Pa- 
piais,  the  Holy  Ghoat,  deapite  their  Maaa,  will  nerer 
reach  Attgaburg."V  Neither  theae  feara  nor  these 
objections  vrere  liatened  to. 

On  Monday  the  20th  June,  the  Emperor  and  hia 
brodiar,  with  the  electora  and  prtncea  of  the  Empire, 
having  entered  the  oathedtal,  took  their  aeata  on  the 
right  aide  of  the  choir ;  on  the  left  were  placed  the 
legate,  (he  arohbishopa,  and  biahopa;  in  the  middle 
ware  the  ambaasadora.  Without  the  choir,  in  a  gal- 
lery that  oveilooked  it,  were  ranged  the  Landgrave 
and  other  Proteatanta,  who  preferred  being  at  a  dia- 
tanoe  from  the  Hoat.**  The  Elector,  bearing  the 
awoid,  renaiaed  upright  sear  thealur  at  the  moment 

TJt  bM  fangQiasm  blbarint,  vlvars  aon  possint   (Sack. 
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of  the  adoration.    The  wstAfttm, 
gatea  of  the  choir  immediately  ailery*  Tnen^ 
pinello,  archbiahop  of  Salerno,  preached  tlei^ 
He  commenced  with  the  Toilba  nod   tbrtr  i«^ 
and  then,  by  an  unexpected  tarn,  begna   aa#a» 
exalt  the  Turka  even  above  ike  Gemaaa  \ 
Turica,"  aaid  he,  **  have  but  one  priaoe  wki^ 
obey ;  but  (he  Germane  have  many  wiioobeynv. 
The  Turka  live  under  one  aole  law,  one  only  e^ 
ane  onlv  religion ;  but  among  the  Oemaaa,  thpsK 
aome  who  are  alwajra  wiahing  for  new  laws,  wtmv^ 
toma,  new  religiona.   They  tear  the  aeaaBlnaeeitr 
Christ ;  (hey  aboiiah  by  deviliah  inspiradoaa  iheacH 
doctrines  established  by  unanimoos  coaaeat,  aadsa- 
atitute  for  them,  alaa !  buffoonery    and  ohaenitrl 
Magnanimoua  Emperor,  powerfal    King  !*  aaid  ae 
turning  to warda  Charlea  and  hia   brother,  "ibr*! 
your  aworJa,  wield  them  againat  theae  peffidioec^ 
turbera  of  religion,  and  thua  bring    them  back  m 
che  fold  of  the  Chureh.}    There  ia  no  peace  ir^ 
man^  ao  long  aa  the  aword  ahail  not  have  er-^ 
eradicated  thia  hereay.§    O  St.  Peter  and  SL?a 
I  call  upon  you;  upon  you  St.  Peter,  in  oider  tbcta 
may  open  the  atony  hearta  of  theae  prtaeea  witfa  j^ 
keya ;  and  upon  yon,  St.  Paul,  that  if  tbey  ahovi^ 
aelvea  too  rebeUioua,  yon  may  come  witfayoarsn& 
and  cut  in  piecea  thia  unexampled  baidaesa  r 

Thia  diacourae,  intermingled    witb   paaei-yries  a 
Ariatides,  Themiatoclea,  Scipio,  Gato,  ibe  CaRiii^ 
Scsvola,  being  concluded,  the  Bmpemr  aarf  yiaea 
aroae  to  make  their  offeringa.     Pappenbeia  R'^an^ 
the  sword  to  the  Elector,  who  had    tntnmei  i  o 
him ;  and  the  Grand-marshal,  aa  well  aa  ihe  Jfan*?, 
went  to  the  offertory,  but  with  a8miIe,aatfirff?aT- 
ed.ll    This  fiict  is  but  little  in  barme^  am  tbs 
character  of  theae  princea. 

At  length  they  quitted  the  cathedral.   Haaieci- 
cept  the  frienda  of  the  nuncio,  waa  pleaaed  «i^  ^ 
aermon.     Even  the  Archbishop  of  Meats  wai  ofea^ 
ed  at  it.     '*  What  doea  he  mean,"  exclaiaied  be,  *'W 
calling  on  St.  Paul   to  cut   the    Gennana  wita  \rs 
swordT'    Nothing  but  a  few  inarticntare  aoaadt  kid 
been  heard  in  the  nave;  the  Proteatanta eagerfyqaff- 
tiooed  thoae  of  their  party  who  had  been  preseat  is 
the  choir.    "  The  more  theae  prieats  inflame  pec^ 
minds,  and  the  more  they  urge  their  princea  to  bloodf 
wara,"  said  Brense  at  that  time,  **  (be  more  are  m^ 
hinder  ours  from  giving  way  to  violence. ""T    Tba 
apoke  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  after  the  so- 
men of  the  priest  of  Rome. 

After  the  maaa  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tbe  Bmpenc 
entered  hia  carriage,**  and  having  reached  tbe  io«i- 
hall,  where  the  aiitinga  of  the  diet  were  to  cakepUcr. 
he  took  hia  aeat  on  a  throne  covered  with  dock  at 
gold,  while  hia  brother  placed  himaeif  oa  a  beech  ia 
front  of  him  ;  then  all  around  them  were  ranged  ^ 
Electora,  forty-two  aovereign  princea,  tike  depotifl 
from  the  citiee,  the  bishops,  and  ambsMaadors,  fofs> 
ing,  indeed,  that  illuatrioua  assembly  which  Jjaiber, 
six  weeka  before  had  imagined  he  aaw  aining  in  tk 
nir.tt 

The  Connt-palatine  read  the  imperial  propoaitiis, 

*  Erant  enim  c&ori  fores  clauta,  nao  qaisqnaai  orsbcd 
jntarftat  (Corp.  Bef.  ii.  p.  190 ) 

t  DiatMlica  pertoatione  ellninant,  et  ad  icttrrilia  mc  iapB- 
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I  Tvfimed  to  nroponti;  the  war  anttast  Ae  Tttfci, 
Dd  the  relif  ioa»  eontroveray.  '*  Sacrifieiag  1117  pri- 
ate  iojvries  and  ioteieaM  to  the  common  good,"  said 
le  Emperor,  **  I  have  qaitted  my  hereditarjr  king- 
om  to  paaa,  oot  without  great  danger,  iato  Italjr,  aad 
'om  theaoe  to  Germany.  I  have  heai^  with  sonow 
f  the  divisiona  that  have  broken  out  here,  and  which, 
Lriking  not  only  at  the  iniiperial  majesty,  but  Btill 
lore,  at  the  commandments  of  Almighty  God,  must 
Dgender  piHagr,  conftagration,  war,  and  death.*^ 
Lt  one  o'clock  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  all  the 
rinces,  retamed  to  his  palaoe. 

On  the  same  day  the  Elector  gather  around  him  all 
is  co-religionistSy  whom  the  Emperor's  speech  had 
reatly  excited,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  turned 
aide  by  any  threats  from  a  canse  which  was  thai  of 
rod  himseif.t  All  seemed  penetrated  with  this  ex- 
reasion  of  Scripture :  **  Speak  the  word  and  it  riiall 
ot  stand  :  for  God  is  with  na.''^ 

The  Elector  had  a  heavv  burden  to  bear.  Not  only 
ad  be  to  walk  at  ihtf  head  of  the  princes,  but  he  had 
arther  to  defend  htmaelf  against  the  enervating  in- 
luence  of  Melaacthon.  It  is  not  an  abstraction  of 
be  state  which  this  prince  presents  to  our  notice 
broughout  the  whole  of  this  affiur :  it  is  the  most 
oble  individuality .  Early  on  Tuesday  rooming, 
eeling  the  necessity  of  that  invisible  strength  which, 
ccordiog  to  a  beautiful  figure  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
auses  as  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth ; 
nd  seeing,  as  was  usual,  his  domestics,  his  couneil- 
>r8,  and  his  son  assembled  around  him,  John  begged 
lem  aflecfionaftely  to  withdraw.^  He  knew  that  it 
ram  only  by  kneeling  humbly  before  God  that  he 
ould  stand  with  coaittge  before  Charles.  Alone  in 
is  chamber,  he  opened  and  read  the  Psalms,  then 
illing  on  his  kness,  he  offered  up  the  most  fervent 
rayer  to  God  ;||  next,  wishing  to  confirm  himself  in 
le  immoveable  fidelity  that  he  had  just  vowed  to 
ie  Lord,  be  went  to  his  desk,  and  there  committed 
is  resoloiiona  to  writing.  Dobig  and  Melancthon 
fterwards  saw^these  lines,  and  were  filled  with  ad- 
liration  as  they  read  them.T 

Being  thus  tempered  anew  in  heavenly  thoughts, 
ohn  took  up  the  imperial  proposition,  and  meditated 
ver  it ;  then,  having  called  in  his  son  and  the  chan- 
ellor  Brack,  and  Melancthon  shortly  after,  they  all 
greed  that  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  ought  to 
ommeoce  with  the  atfairs  of  religion ;  and  his  allies, 
fho  were  consulted,  concurred  in  this  advice. 

The  legate  had  conceived  a  plan  diametrically  oppo- 
ed  to  this.  H«  desired  to  stifle  the  religious  question, 
nd  for  this  end  required  that  the  princes  should  exam- 
ae  it  in  a  secret  committee.**  The  Evangelical  Chris- 
ians  entertaiaed  no  doubt,  that  if  the  truth  was  pro- 
laimed  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  it  would 
;ain  the  victory ;  but  the  more  they  desired  a  public 
onfession,  the  more  it  was  dreaded  by  the  Pope's 
riends.  The  latter  wished  to  take  their  adversaries 
y  silence  wiihout  confession,  without  discussion,  as 

city  is  taken  by  famine  without  fighting  and  with- 
ut  a  storm :  to  gag  the  Reformation,  and  thus  re- 
uce.it  to  powerlesaness  and  death,  were  their  tac- 
ics.  To  have)  silenced  the  preachers  was  not  enou^^ : 
lie  princes  must  be  silenced  alpo.    They  wished  to 

*  Niebt  anden  dann  tn  Bsnb,  Brsadt,  mid  Kiieg.  (P.  Ur- 
UDden.  i.  p.  907.) 
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shot  op  the  Iteformattoii  as  in  s  dmifaoD,  and  tliaiw 
leave  it  to  die,  thinking  they  wosld  tbna  get  rid  of  it 
more  surely  than  by  leading  it  to  the  acafibld. 

This  plan  waa  well  conceived ;  it  now  remained  tm 
be  pot  in  execution,  and  for  that  purpoae  it  waa  no^ 
ceeaary  to  pemoade  the  Proteatanta  that  such  a  me* 
thod  would  be  the  anrest  for  them.  The  person  ae«  , 
lected  for  this  intrigue  was  Alphonso  Valdez,  seeve* 
tary  to  Charlea  V.,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  a  worthy  ia* 
dividual,  and  who  afterwards  showed  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  Reformation.  Policy  often  makes  use  of 
good  men  for  the  most  perfidons  designs.  It  wsa  de- 
cided that  Valdez  ahonld  address  the  most  timid  of 
the  Protestants-^Melancthon. 

On  the  IQth  or  17th  of  June,  immediately  after  ths 
arrival  of  Charies,  Yaldex  begged  MeUmcthon  co  catt 
on  him.  **  The  Spaniaida,"  said  he,  **  imagine  that 
the  Lutherans  teach  impious  doctrines  oa  the  Holy  - 
Trinity,  on  Jesas  Christ,  on  the  blessed  Mother  of 
God.*  Accordingly,  they  think  they  do  a  more  ms- 
ricorions  work  in  killing  a  Lutfaeraa  than  in  alaying  a 
Turk." 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  Melaaethoii,  <*  and  I  have  not  - 
yet  been  able  to  succeed  in  making  your  fellow-cowi- 
trymen  abandoit  that  idea." 

•*  But  what,  pray,  do  the  I«ntheraas  desire  V 

The  Lutheran  question  is  not  so  complicated  and 
so  unseemly  as  his  majesty  fancies.  We  do  not  at* 
tack  the  Catholic  Church,  as  is  cotmaonly  believed  jf 
and  the  whole  controversy  is  reducible  to  these  three 
points.  The  two  kinds  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Loi^*s  supper,  the  marriage  of  pastors,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  masses.  If  we  could  agree  on  these 
articles,  it  would  be  easy  to  oome  to  an  underatand- 
ing  on  the  others." 

«  Well,  I  will  report  this  to  his  majesty." 

Charles  V.  was  charmed  at  this  communication. 
«  60,'*  said  he  to  Valdez,  **  and  impait  these  things  to 
the  legate,  and  ask  Master  Philip  to  tranamit  to  yoa 
in  writing  a  short  exposition  of  what  they  believo 
and  what  they  deny. 

Valdez  hastened  to  Campeggio.  *<  What  yon  re« 
late  pleases  me  tolerably,**  said  the  latter.  **  As  for 
the  two  kinds  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  marriage  of 
priests,  there  witi  be  means  of  accommodation  ^  bnt 
we  cannot  consent  to  the  abolition  of  private  masses.* 
This  would  have  been  in  fact  cutting  off  one  of  the 
greatest  revenues  of  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  June  18,  VaMet  saw  Melaacdimi 
again.  **  The  Emperor  begs  of  yon  a  moderate  and 
concise  exposition,"  said  he,  <*  and  he  is  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  treat  of  this  mat- 
ter briefly  and  privately ,§  avoiding  all  public  hearing 
and  all  prolix  discussion,  which  would  only  engender 
anger  and  division."  *<  Well,"  said  Mehmcthon, « I 
will  reflect  upon  it." 

Melanethon  «ras  almost  won  over  t  a  secret  confe- 
rence agreed  better  with  his  disposition.  Had  he 
not  often  repeated  that  peace  should  be  sought  after 
above  all  things  1  Thus  everything  induced  the  le- 
gate to  hope  that  a  public  struggle  would  be  avoided, 
and  that  he  might  be  content,  as  it  were,  to  send 
mutes  against  the  Reform,  and  strangle  it  in  a  dan* 
geott.jl 

Fortunately  the  ChanceUor  and  the  Elector  Frede- 
rick did  not  think  fit  to  entertain  the  propositions 

•  HltpaniB  pertaafan  ene  LuflianBOs  hsple  do  flsadlHl* 

sTrinitate.    (Ex  ratatfona  Spalati  ia  Seek.  H.  ISA.) 
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with  wliish  ClutflM  had  eommiMtoned  the  wonhj 
Valdes.  The  resoliiuoa  of  thrae  lay  membera  of  the 
Chiirdi  MYed  it  from  the  fslee  step  tU  docton  wete 
about  to  take ;  and  the  wiles  of  the  Italians  failed 
against  Evangelioal  finnness.  Melancthon  was  only 
yofmitied  to  lay  the  Confession  before  the  Spaniard, 
.  Ihat  he  might  look  into  it,  and  in  despite  of  the  mo- 
deration employed  in  it,  Valdea  exckimed :  **  These 
words  are  too  bitter,  and  yoar  adversaries  will  never 
p«t  up  with  them  !"*  Thus  finished  the  legate's  ma- 
ttoBuvre. 

VL  Charles,  compelled  to  resign  himself  to  n  pnb- 
lio  sitting,  ordered  on  Wednesday,  38d  June,  that 
the  Elector  and  his  allies  should  have  their  Confes- 
aion  ready  for  the  ensuing  Friday.  The  Roman  par- 
ty weie  also  invited  to  present  n  oonfeasion  of  faith  ; 
but  they  eacnsed  themselves,  laying  that  they  were 
Mtts6ed  with  the  Edict  of  Worms. 

The  Emperor's  order  took  the  Protestants  bv  sar- 

C'  le,  for  the  negotiations  between  Valdes  and  Me- 
cthon  had  prevented  the  latter  from  patting  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  Confession.  It  was  not  copied 
oat  fair ;  and  the  condnsions,  as  well  as  the  exordium, 
were  not  deBaitively  drawn  np.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Protestants  begged  the  Aiehbishop  of  Meats 
to  obtain  for  them  the  delay  of  a  day  ;  but  their  pe- 
tition was  refused.f  Thejr  therefore  labored  inces- 
•antly,  even  during  the  night,  to  correct  and  tran- 
scribe the  Confiesaioa. 

On  Thursday,  2dd  Jone,  all  the  Protestant  princes, 
deputies,  councillors  and  theologians  met  early  at  the 
Blector's.  The  Confession  was  read  in  German, 
nod  all  gave  their  adhesion  to  it,  except  the  Land- 
grave and  the  Strasbuigen,  who  required  a  chaise  in 
the  article  on  the  sacrament.^ 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  already  preparing  to 
•igtt,  when  Meknothon  stopped  him  t  he  feared  giv- 
ing too  political  n  coloring  to  this  religious  bnsiness. 
In  his  idea  it  was  the  Ghnrch  that  ahould  appear,  and 
nbt  the  State.  *'  It  is  for  the  theologians  and  minis- 
ters to  propose  these  things,"  said  he  ;6  "  let  us  re- 
serve for  other  matters  the  authority  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth."^"  Ood  forbid  that  you  ahould  ex- 
dnde  me,"  replied  the  Elector ;.  *'  1  am  resolved  to 
do  what  is  right  without  troubling  myself  about  my 
crown.  I  desire  to  confess  the  Lord.  My  electoral 
hat  and  my  ermine  are  not  ao  precious  to  me  aa 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  shall  leave  on  earth 
these  marks  of  my  greatness;  but  my  Master's  cross 
will  accompany  me  to  heaven." 

How  reaist  such  christian  language !  Melancthon 
gave  way. 

The  Elector  then  approached,  signed,  and  handed 
the  pen  to  the  Landgrave,  who  at  first  made  some  ob- 
jections ;  however  the  enemy  was  at  the  door ;  was 
this  the  time  for  disunion  1  At  last  he  signed,  but 
with  a  declaration  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
did  not  please  him.|| 

The  Maigrave  and  Lnncberg  havii^  joyfully  sub- 
•cribed  their  names,  Aahalt  took  the  pen  in  his  turn, 
nod  said,  **  I  have  tilted  more  than  once  to  please 
others ;  now,  if  the  honor  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  re- 
quires it,  I  am  ready  to  saddle  my  horse,  to  leave  my 
goods  and  my  life  behind,  and  to  msh  into  eternity, 
towards  aa  everlsstiig  crown."  Then,  having  sign-^ 
ed,  this  youthful  prince  said,  turning  to  the  theolo- 
gians :  "  Rather  renounce  my  subjects  and  my  states, 
taiher.  quit  the  country  of  ny  fathen'  staff  m  hand, 

*  Ac  plane  putsiit  Mupdrtpw  e«a  qaam  at  ferre  poMent  ad- 
vamilL  (Ibid.  p.  140.) 

t  Datselbiga  aVgMchlsgen.    (Corp.  Raf.  li.  p.  197.) 

i  ArgMtliMiMM  MabioniBt  aUquid  at  excapio  artteulo 
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reiser,  than  receive  any  other 

which  ia  contained  in  this  Coofea 

and  Rentlingen  alone  of  the  cities 

signatures  ;*  and  all  resolved  oa  deosaadae  ^ 

Emperor  that  the  Confession  siioold  be  read  ^  ^ 

The  courage  of  the  princes  nnrpiined  ei^r^ 
Rome  had  cnahed  the  memben  of  tbe  Cii^< 
had  reduced  them  to  a  herd  of  nlnwu^  wks, 
dragged  ailent  and  humiliated  behind  berr  iti^* 
formation  eaftanchised  them,  and  vriA  their  r^ 
restored  to  them  their  dntieo.      The  fviest  no  kc 
ei^ioyed  the  monopoly  of  relig:i€»n ;  each  htmi  z 
family  again  became  priest  in  his  own  house,  ■«> 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ood  woe  fbeaas 
ward  called  to  the  rank  of  oonfesson.    The  hw 
are  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  in  tbe  sect  of  in, 
bat  they  are  the  essential  portion  of  ifae  (^ws  - 
Jesus  Christ.    Wherever  the  priesthr  spirit  is  tn 
lished,  the  Church  dies ;  wherever  InyoMn,  ■•  iv 
Augsburg  princes,  nndentand  their  dmtf  s^  xr 
immediate  dependence  on  Christ,  tbe  Chorcb  Ln 

The  Evangelical  theologians  were  moved  ii/» 
devotedness  of  the  princes.  '*  "When  I  eamr 
their  firmness  in  the  confession  of  the  Goipel,'a: 
Brenz,  "  the  color  mounts  to  my  cheeks.  Wh  i 
disgrace  that  we,  who  are  only  begggars  beside  or. 
are  so  afraid  of  conlessing  Christ  !*(  Bkes  k 
then  thinking  of  certain  towns,  pnitieolariy  of  E& 
of  which  he  was  pastor,  but  no  doobc  she  af  fc 
theologians. 

The  latter,  ia  tmth,  without  being  defidew  a  d^ 
votedness,  were  sometimes  wanting  in  eesr^.  ifr- 
Uncthon  was  in  constant  sgtiation  ;  kr  at »  W 
fro,  slipping  in  ever|[where,  (nays  Coeysv  u  ka 
Philippics,)  penetrating  not  only  the  hma  tad 
mansions  of  private  persons,  but  ain  samiai 
himself  into  the  palaces  of  cardiaaJs  ni  ?na&, 
nay,  even  into  the  court  of  the  Emperor;  ni«V- 
ther  at  table  or  in  conversation,  he  spared  no  ens: 
persuading  every  person  that  nothing  was  aoec  ew 
than  to  restore  peace  between  the  tiro  parties.^ 

One  day  he  was  with  the  Archbishop  of  Stb^ 
who  in  a  long  discourse  gave  an  eloqnent  deierbta 
of  the  troubles  produced,  as  he  said,  by  the  R^a- 
mation,  and  ended  with  a  peroration  *<wnisei: 
blood,"  says  Melancthon.|f  Philip  in  agoay  hidw 
tored  during  the  conversation  to  slip  in  the  woniCh- 
science.  **  Conscience  !**  hastily  interrupted  b 
archbishop,  *'  Conscience  ! — ^What  does  that  isea! 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  the  Emperor  will  not  allovoa 
fusion  to  be  thus  brought  upon  the  Empire."— *U 
I  been  in  Melancthou's  place,"  said  Lather,  *l 
should  have  immediately  replied  to  the  archbi^ 
And  our  Emperor,  ours,  will  not  tolerate  sack  hb 
phemy."— '*  Alas  f  said  Melancthon,  **  they  are  di 
full  of  assurance  as  if  there  was  no  God.*** 

Another  day  Melancthon  was  widi  Camp«aJ/ 
and  conjured  him  to  persevere  in  the  moderate  ns 
raents  he  appeared  to  entertain.  And  at  asob 
time,  as  it.  would  seem,  he  was  with  the  Empoi 
himself.ft  '*  Alas !"  said  the  alarmed  Zwiniriia^ 
'*  after  having  qualified  one  half  of  the  Gospel,  Mi 
lancthon  is  sacrificing  the  other."tt 

•  CoafoMloni  tantam  oubMzipiofnBt  Naronbena  at  M 
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The  wti6«  of  the  UltnnoBtaBists  were  added  to 
liUtp*8  dejection,  ia  order  to  aneet  the  coorageona 
roceedioga  of  the  princes.  Friday,  24tli  June,  was 
le  day  fixed  for  reading  the  CoDfeaaion,  but  mea- 
irea  were  uken  to  prevent  it.  The  aitting  of  the 
let  did  not  begin  till  three  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
^gate  was  then  announced  ;  Charles  went  to  meet 
im  aa  far  aa  the  top  of  the  grand  ataircaae,  and  Cam- 
e-ggio,  taking  hia  aeat  in  front  of  the  Emperor,  in 
ang  Ferdinand'a  place,  delivered  a  harangue  in 
Ciceronian  style.  "  Never,"  aatd  he,  "  has  St. 
^eter*8  bark  been  ao  violently  toaaed  by  so  many 
ravea,  whirlwinds,  and  abyaaea.*  The  Holy  Father 
las  learned  these  thinga  with  pain,  and  desires  to 
rag  the  Cbarch  from  these  frightful  gulfs.  For 
le  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  safety  of  your 
ountry  and  for  your  own,  O  mighty  Prince,  get  rid 
f  these  errors,  deliver  Germany,  and  save  Christen- 
cm!" 

Aft«%r  a  temperate  reply  from  Albert  of  Mentz, 
le  legate  quitted  the  town-hall,  and  the  Evangeli- 
al  princes  stood  up ;  but  a  fresh  obstacle  had  been 
•rov  ided .  Deputiea  from  Auatria,  Carinthia  and  Car- 
liola,  firat  received  a  hearing. f 

Much  time  had  thus  elapsed.  The  Evangelical 
)rinces,  however,  rose  up  again,  tod  the  Chancellor 
iruck  Raid :  *'  It  is  pretended  that  new  doctrines  not 
osed  on  Scripture,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are 
pread  amoni§  the  people  b^  us.  Considering  that 
uch  accusations  compromise  not  only  our  own 
;ood  name,  but  also  the  safety  of  our  sotus,}  we  beg 
lis  majesty  would  have  the  goodness  to  hear  what 
ire  the  doctrines  we  profess." 

The  Emperor,  no  aoubt  by  arrangement  with  the 
e^te,  made  reply  that  it  was  too  late ;  besides,  that 
hi8  reading  would  be  useless  ^  and  that  the  princes 
ihould  be  satisfied  with  putting  in  their  Confession 
n  writing.  Thus  the  mine,  so  skilfully  prepared, 
vorked  aShnirably ;  the  Confession,  once  hanoed  to 
he  Emperor,  would  be  thrown  aside,  and  the  Refor- 
nation  would  be  forced  to  retire,  without  the  Pa- 
>i8ts  having  even  condescended  to  hear  it,  without 
iefence,  and  overwhelmed  with  contumely. 

The  Protestant  princes,  uneasy,  and  agitated,  in- 
listed.  **  Our  honor  is  at  stake,"  said  they ;  "  our 
iculs  are  endangered.^  We  are  accused  publicly ; 
>ublicly  we  ought  to  answer."  '  Charles  was  shaken ; 
Ferdinand  leant  towards  him,  and  whispered  a  few 
vords  in  his  ear  :{|  the  Emperor  refused  a  second  time. 

Upon  this  the  Elector  and  princes,  in  still  greater 
larm,  said  for  the  third  time,  with  emotion  and 
earnestness  :ir  **  For  the  love  of  God,  let  us  read  our 
IJonfessionI  No  person  is  insulted  in  it"  Thus 
vere  seen  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  faithful  men,  de- 
tiring  with  loud  cries  to  confess  their  faith ;  and  on 
he  other  the  great  Emperor  of  the  West,  surrounded 
)y  a  crowd  of  cardinals,  prelates,  and  princes,  en- 
lea  voring  to  stifie  the  manifestation  of  the  truth.** 
t  was  a  serious,  violent,  and  decisive  struggle,  in 
vhich  the  holiest  interests  were  discussed. 

At  last  Charles  appeared  to  yield :  *<  His  majesty 
grants  your  request,"  was  the  reply  to'the  princes ; 
*  but  as  it  is  now  too  late,  he  begs  you  to  transmit 
o  him  your  written  Confession,  and  to-morrow  at 

*  Ne  que  unquam  tam  rariit  leetaniia  tarbiniboa  navlcola 
>etri  iluctuavcrit.    (Secki  ii.  p.  169.) 

t  Oretio  yalde  lugubris  ot  muerabllii  contra  Taroai.  (Corp. 
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two  o'clock,  the  diet  will  be  prepgted  to  hetr  it' 
read  at  the  Palatine  Palace." 

The  princes  were  struck  with  these  words,  ^hicb, 
seeming  to  grant  them  everything,  in  reality  granted 
nothing.  In  the  first  place,  it  wjb  not  in  a  public 
sitting  at  the  town-hall,  but  prMtely  in  his  own 
palace,  that  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  hear  them  ;* 
then  they  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  Confession  left 
their  hands  it  was  all  over  with  the  public  reading. 
They  therefore  remained  firm.  «*The  work  has 
been  done  in  great  haste,"  said  they,  and  it  was  the 
truth ;  **  pray  leave  it  with  us  to  night,  that  we  may 
revise  it"  The  Emperor  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
the  Protestants  returned  to  their  hotels  fall  of  joy ; 
while  the  legate  and  his  friends,  perceiving  that  the 
Confession  was  inevitable,  saw  the  morrow  approach 
with  anxiety  continually  increasing. 

Among  those  who  prepared  to  confess  the  Evan- 
gelical truth,  was  one,  however,  whose  heart  was 
filled  with  sadness: — it  was  Melancthon.  Placed 
between  two  fires,  he  saw  the  Reformed,  and  many 
even  of  his  own  friends,  reproach  his  weakness: 
while  the  opposite  party  detested  what  they  called 
his  hypocrisy.  His  friend  Camerarius,  who  visited 
Augsburg  about  this  time,  often  found  him  plunged 
in  thought,  uttering  deep  sighs,  and  shedding  bitter 
tears.t  Brenz,  moved  with  compassion,  coming  to 
the  unhappy  Philip,  would  sit  down  by  his  side  and 
weep  witn  him  ;|  and  Jonas,  endeavoring  to  console 
him  in  another  maimer,  exhorted  him  to  take  the 
Book  of  Psalms  and  cry  to  God  with  all  his  heart, 
making  use  of  David's  words  rather  than  of  his  own. 

One  day  intelligence  arrived  which  formed  a  ^n* 
eral  topic  of  conversation  in  Au^burg,  and  which* 
spreading  terror  among  the  partisans  of  the  Pope, 

Sve  a  momentary  relief  to  Melancthon.  It  was  said 
at  a  mule  in  Rome  had  given  birth  to  a  colt  with 
crane's  feet  ''This  prodigy,"  said  Melancthon, 
thoughtfully,  <*  announces  that  Rome  is  near  iti 
end  ;"§  perhaps  because  the  crane  is  a  bird  of  pss- 
sage,  ana  that  the  Pope's  mule  thus  fgvre  signs  cr  de- 

Earture.  Melancthon  had  immediately  written  to 
lUther,  who  replied  that  he  was  exceedingly  re* 
ioiced  that  God  had  given  the  Pope  so  striking  a  sign 
of  his  approaching  fall.||  It  is  good  to  call  to  me- 
mory these  puerilitieB  of  the  ace  of  the  Reformers, 
that  we  may  better  understand  the  high  range  of 
these  men  of  God  in  matters  of  faith. 

These  idle  Roman  stories  did  not  long  console 
Melancthon.  On  the  eve  of  the  251h  June,  be  vras 
present  in  imagination  at  the  reading  of  that  Con* 
lession  which  he  had  drawn  up,  which  was  about  to 
be  proclaimed  before  the  world,  and  in  which  one 
word  too  many  or  too  few  might  decide  on  the  ap- 
probation or  the  hatred  of  the  princes,  on  the  safety 
or  ruin  of  the  Reformation  ana  of  the  Empire.  He 
could  bear  up  no  longer,  and  the  feeble  AUas,  crush- 
ed under  the  burden  of  the  world  upon  his  shoulders, 
gave  utterance  to  e  cry  of  anguish.  *'  All  my  time 
ere  is  spent  in  tears  and  moumine,"  wrote  he  to 
Vitus  Diedrich,  Luther's  secretary  m  the  castle  of 
Cobuig  ,ir  and  on  the  morrow  he  wrote  to  Luther 
himself:     "My dwelling  is  in  perpetual  tears.*** 

*  Non  qoidem jmblice  In  priBtoiio,  sod  piivalim  in  palatto 
•no.    (Coip.  Bef;  ii  p.  194.) 

t  Non  modo  raspirantcm  sod  proftandentem  lacrymaa  oon- 
spexi.    (Camer.  p.  191.) 

t  Brentiui  assidebat  hec  ■eritmiti,  una  lacrymant.  (Cim,' 
Bet  ii.  p.  198  ) 

§  Boms  quaBdam  mula  peperit,  et  partus  habojt  pedes  gniJs. 
Vides  signiAcari  exitlam  Bom«  per  ichlamata.  (Corp.  Bi£ 
ii.  p.  136.) 

II  Oaudeo  Fap«  aignam  datom  in  mala  puerpera,  at  eitioB 
pereat.    (L.  Epp.  ir.  p.  4.) 

f  Hio  consumiter  omna  mihi  tenpus  In  lacryuit  at  loelM. 
(Corp.  Rcf.  ii  p.  136.) 

**  Yerntnur  hio  in  adierriaif  earii  at  plans  pewatois 
laorymis.    (Ibid.  p.  140.) 


u$ 


HISTOBT  OF  THB  BBPOBlCikTKSar.' 


MmHoii  of  ttie  nenmentik  wHii<mt  the  riles  and 
ceremonies  instituted  by  men  being  everywhere  the 
•une.***— They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
and  declared  **  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
really  present  and  administered  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  those  who  partake  of  it.'*t 

The  Chancellor  then  successively  confessed  the 
Mth  of  the  EvangeUcal  Christians,  toachinc  con- 
fession, penance,  the  nature  of  the  sacramente,  the 
government  of  the  Church,  ecclesiastical  ordinances, 
political  government,  and  the  last  judgment  **  As 
regards  Free-will/'  continued  he,  **  we  •confess  that 
man's  will  has  a  certain  liberty  of  accomplishing 
civil  justice,  and  of  loving  the  things  that  reason 
comprehends ;  that  man  can  do  the  good  that  is  with- 
in the  sphere  of  nature — plough  his  fields,  eat,  drink, 
have  a  friend,  put  on  a  coat,  build  a  house,  take  a 
wife,  feed  cattle,  exercise  a  calling;  as  also  he  can, 
of  his  own  movement,  do  evil,  kneel  before  an  idol, 
and  commit  murder.  But  we  maintain  that  without 
the  Holy  Ghost  he  cannot  do  what  is  ri^ieous  in 
the  sight  of  God." 

Then,  returning  to  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  recalling  to  mind  that  the  doctors^of 
the  Pope  *'  have  never  ceased  impelling  the  faithftd 
to  peurile  and  useless  works,  as  a  custom  of  chaplets, 
invocations  of  saints,  monastic  vows,  processions, 
fbits,  feast-days,  brotherhoods,"  the  Protestants  add- 
ed, tiiat  as  for  themselves,  while  ur^ng  the  prac- 
tice of  truly  Christian  works,  of  which  little  had 
been  said  before  their  time4  "  thev  taught  that  man 
is  justifiedby  faith  alone;  not  by  that  faith  which  is 
a  simple  knowledge  of  the  history,  and  which  wick- 
ed men  and  even  devils  pooseas,  but  by  a  faith  which 
believes  not  only  the  history,  but  also  the  effect  of 
the  history  ;§  which  believes  that  through  Christ  we 
obtain  grace ;  which  sees  that  in  Christ  we  have  a 
merciful  Father j  which  knows  this  God;  which 
calls  upon  him;  in  a  word,  which  is  not  without 
Qod  as  the  heathen  are.** 

<*  Such,*'  said  Bayer,  *<  is  a  summary  of  the  doe- 
trine  professed  in  our  Churches,  by  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 
Scripture,  to  the  universal  Church,  nor  even  to  the 
Romish  Church,  such  as  the  doctors  describe  it  to 
iis;|j  and  since  it  is  so,  to  reject  us  as  heretics  is  ^ 
offhnce  against  unity  and  charity." 

Here  terminated  the  first  part  of  the  Confesrion, 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  explain  the  Evangelical 
doctrine.  The  Chancellor  r^  with  so  distinct  a 
voice,  that  the  crowd  which  was  ynable  to  enter  the 
hall,  and  which  filled  the  court  and  all  approaches 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  did  not  lose  a  word.ir 
This  reading  produced  a  most  marvellous  eflfect  on 
the  princes  wno  thronged  the  chapel.  Jonas  watch- 
ed every  change  in  their  countenances,**  and  there 
beheld  interest,  astonishment,  and  even  i^probation 
depicted  by  turns.  "  The  adversaries  imagine  they 
have  done  a  wonAerful  thing,  by  forbidding  the 
preachins  of  the  Gospel,"  wrote  Luther  to  the  Elec- 
tor ;  **  and  they  do  not  see,  poor  creatures !  that  by  the 

«  Ad  Teram  tiniUtam  EocImIs,  laUt  est  comeotire  da 
dootrina  ETangelii  at  admialitratiooe  lacramantorum,  nao 
naoasaa  att,  fca.  (Ibld.p.  48S) 

t  Qnod  corpus  at  la&guia  cfhriati,  vara  adtint  at  distrfboan- 
tar  vateentibus  in  ccana  Domini.    (P.  Urkand  i.  p.  4Ba 

\  Da  qnibns  rabui  ollm  parum  dooebant  condonatorei ; 
puarilia  atnsn  aaoataaria  opara  angabaat   (F.  Ur- 


kand. i.  p.  406.) 

)  Non  tantan  Urtoiis  notitian,  aad  Adam  qa«  eradit  non- 
tantum  bistoriam,  lad  atiam  efTaotttSi  blatori*.   (F.  Urkuad. 

I  NIhU  InaaM  onod  diiocapat  a  Seriptarii  val  ad  Eoelaaia 
Cathallca,  vel  ab  Eocleaia  Bomana,  qoatanaa  ex  Bcriptoriboa 
aotaart.  (Ibid.  p.  Ml.) 

f  Veiam  atiam  In  aiaa  infariori  at  rieiaia  loeis  axaodiri 
eetaaift.  (8cv1t«t.  p.  374.) 

««Joiiaa  seribit  Tidina  m  ▼altns  omnium  da  qua  miU 


_  of  tte  cuaftesioa  m  IfaemMNkk 
there  bam  been  more  preaching  than  iit^ 
of  ten  preacbeis.     EzquisitB  sabfld^li^ 
expedient!  Maeter Agricolaandtheoftet^ 
are  reduced  to  silence ;  but  in  tiidrpbxqt^ 
Elector  of  SsoKony,  and  the  other  prmcaK^ 
who  preach  l>efore  his  imperial  najestrt) 
members   of   the  whole  ^pire,  Imiv.* 
beard,  and  before  their  noses.    Yes,  CbriHr. 
diet,  and  he  does  net  keep  silenee:  ikwrit, 
cannot  be  bound.     They  forbid  it  in  the  pri^ . 
are  forced  to  hear  ii  in  the  palace;  poor  izi 
cannot  announee  it,  vid  great  prima  pncki 
the  servants  are  forbidden  to  Usten  to  tvik 
marters  are  comfMlled  to  hear  it;  tkcyvillbinK 
thing  to  do  with  it  during  the  wboieoMossa 
diet,  and  they  are  foiced  to  submit  \a  hor  lei 
one  day  than  ia  heard  otdinarily  in  a  wtnle;*. 
When  all  dee  ia  ailent,  the  very  itoos  ojai 
says  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ"* 

That  part  of  the  Confession  destined  to  idt 
errors  and  abuses  still  remained.  BsyerciS&t^ 
he  explained  and  demonstrated  the  dsKbmi^ 
two  kinds;  he  attacked  the  cramalMiy  o^' 
priests,  maintained  that  the  Lor^s  Sapper  b^s 
changed  into  a  re^ar  fiuir,  in  whicfa  it  wvs? 
a  qnoidpn  of  buyinff  and  sellio^«  and  tbtfi 
been  iCestaUished  in  its  primitiTe  pvitrbr: 
Reformation,  and  was  celebrated  io  tiie£f«BB 
churches  with  entirely  new  devotion  iri?>^ 
He  declared  that  the  sacrament  wai  admiaiffRii 
no  one  who  had  not  first  made  caokmi^ 
fhults,  and  he  quoted  this  expreuioDtfC^ 
tom;  *' Confess  thyself  to  God  the  Loii^n' 
Judge;  teU  thv  sin,  not  with  the  toi^i^'^ 
conscience  and  in  thy  heart" 

Bayer  next  came  to  the  precepts  oa  ik»»«» 
of  meats  and  other  Romaa  asages.  "C^^ 
a  festival,'*  said  he ;  *•  repeat  soeh  a  pnj«.<|«< 
each  a  fast ;  be  dressed  in  soch  •."'!•'■"''! 
many  other  ordinances  of  men— this  "  J'J"*^ 
styled  a  spiritual  and  christian  lt(t\  wiuk«r 
works  piescnhed  by  God,  as  those  oi  t  W10  f- 
iamily  who  toils  to  aopport  his  ^i^'^'^f^':. 
daofhters— of  a  mother  who  brin«scfciWw* 
worid,  and  takes  care  of  them— of  a  pn^J^J  ' 
naagistrate  who  governs  his  snbjecta,  an  mw<;  ^ 
as  secolar  thiaga,  aad  of  an  imperfect  Mtn^^ 
for  monastic  vows  in  partieahur,  he  ffP"*'"^ 
as  the  Pope  coold  give  a  diapeasatioatiw  "»* 
those  vows  oQght  therefore  to  beadoitf*^-    ,■ 

The  last  article  of  the  CoafcsBion  !^»"*V 
authority  of  the  biahopsi  powerful  pnocw^y 
with  the  episcopal  mitre  were  tb***; 'Jf  ^3 
ops  of  Meats,  Cologne,  Sabburg,  and  Bttin». 
Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Wuraburg,  EiclwUdV J^ 
Spire,  Straaboig,  Augsborg,  Cf«w^^' ^'[it 
sau,  Leige,  Trent,  Brizen,  and  of  1^*T,  g 
burg,  fixed  their  eyes  on  ihe  humble  co"'*^ 
fearlessly  continued,  and  eneigetJ<wv  JJ^ 
against  that  confusion  of  Churcft  m  »*^.  . 
had  characterised  the  Middle  Ages,  he  cal^ 
diatinotion  and  iodepeodeace  of  the  t^o  ^^  . 

"Many,*'  said  he,  " have  unskilfully <J|^Ji 
the  episcopal  and  the  temporal  P^^^^'Ji"  Lij^n^ 


eonfusioo  have  reaulced  great  wan>Tev 
tions.t    It  is  for  this  reaaon,  and  to  '^^     j^e 
consciences,  that  we  find  ourselTCS  constrain 
tablishthe  difterence  which  exiBiabeiweeDttf/* 
of  the  Church  and  the  power  of  the  iWoni4 

♦  L.  Epp.  It.  p.  83.  i-rftt«»e'*^ 

f  Nonnulli  incommode  conmiaoQenBt  P^«^  ^  ^ 
asticam  at  potettotem  gladii ;  et  ex  luoo«iiAi»o«' 
knnden.  Confea.  Aug*,  i.p.  ASO.)  ,  .  ^^^  \ 

1  Coactiiuntoiteaderedia^AaenMc]ilu»°°*^ 
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We  therefore  teach  that  the  power  of  the  keys 
f  the  bishops  is,  conformably  with  the  Word  of 
IjoH*  a  commandment  emanating  from  God,  to 
:h  the  Gospel,  to  remit  or  retain  sins,  and  to  ad- 
ster  the  Sacraments.     This  power  has  reference 

to  eternal  goods,  is  exercised  only  by  the  minis- 
>f  the  Word,  and  does  not  trouble  itself  with  po- 
a  administration.  The  political  administration, 
^e  other  hand,  is  busied  with  everything  else  but 
Sospel.  The  magistrate  protects,  not  souls,  but 
es  and  temporal  possessions.  He  defends  them 
nst  all  attacks  from  without,  and,  by  making  use 
he  sword  an^  of  punishment,  compels  men  to  ob- 
e  civil  justice  and  peace.* 
For  this  reason  we  most  take  particular  care  not 
lingle  the  power  of  the  Church  with  the  power  of 
State .t  The  power  of  the  Church  ought  never  to 
de  an  office  that  is  foreign  to  it ;  for  Christ  him- 

said  :  My  kingdom  i$  not  of  Ais  world.  And 
n :    Who  made  me  a  judge  over  you  ?    St.  Paul 

to  the  Fhilippians :  Ottr  citizenship  is  in  JBea- 
4  And  to  the  Corinthians :  TTie  weapons  of  our 
fare  are  not  carnal,  tnU  mighty  throu^  God. 

It  is  thus  that  we  distinguish  the  two  govern- 
itB  and  the  two  powers,  and  that  we  honor  both  as 
most  excellent  gifts  that  God  has  given  here  on 
th.  ^ 

The  duty  of  the  bishops  is  therefore  to  preach 
Gospel,  to  forgive  sins,  to  exclude  from  the  Chris- 
t  Church  all  who  rebel  against  the  Lord,  but  with- 
human  power,  and  solely  by  the  Word  of  God.§ 
le  bishops  act  thus,  the  churches  ought  to  be>obe- 
It  to  them  according  to  this  declaration  of  Christ : 
ioever  heareth  you,  heareth  me. ' 

But  if  the  bishops  teach  anything  that  is  contrary 
he  Gospel,  then  the  churches  haTe  an  order  from 
I  which  forbids  them  to  obey.  (Matt.  vii.  15 ;  Ga 
xhb  i.  8 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  8,  10.)  And  St.  Angnstin 
iself,  in  his  letter  against  Pertilian,  writes:  *  We 
3t  not  obey  the  catholic  bishops,  if  they  go  astray, 
.  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  canonical  Scrip- 
is  of  God.*  "II 
^fter  some  remarks  on  the  ordinances  and  tradi- 
is  of  the  Church,  Bayer  came  to  the  epilogue  of 

Confession. 

'It  is  not  from  hatred  that  we  have  spoken,' 
led  he,  **  nor  to  insult  any  one ;  but  we  have  ex- 
ined  the  doctrines  that  we  maintain  to  be  essen- 
,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  that  we  admit 
neither  dogma  nor  ceremony  which  is  contrary  to 

Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  usage  of  the  univer- 

Church." 

3ayer  then  ceased  to  read.    He  had  spoken  for 

0  hours :  the  silence  and  serious  attention  of  the 
cmbly  were  not  once  disturbed.lT 
This  Confesfeion  of  Augsburg  will  ever  remain  one 
the  masterpieces  of  the  human  mind  enlightened 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  language  that  had  been  adopted,  while  it  was 
fectly  natural,  was  the  result  of  a  profound  study 
character.  These  princes,  these  warriors,  these 
iticians  who  were  sitting  in  the  Palatine  Palace, 
tirely  ignorant  as  they  were  of  divinity,  easily  un- 

Folitica  adminiitratio  venatur  enim  circa  alias  rea  quam 
angelium  ;  magistratus  dafendit  non  mentet  ted  corpora 
-«t  coercet  homines  glaoio.    (Urkond.  Confest.  Aag.  L  p. 

-  Non  igitar  commiicends  lant  potastates  eocIe«lastic»  at 

ilia,    (ibid.) 

;  Greek,  toXiratiuu  (Philip.  UL  90.    Scott  and  Henry  Com- 

jnt) 

\  Excladere  a  commanione  Eccla<i«.  sine  ti  hnmana  led 

rbo.    (Urkund.  Confes.  Augs.  1.  p.  644.) 

1  Neo  cathoUoifl  epiicopla  comentiendttm  eft,  sicnt]  forte 
Innlar,  aut  contra  canoiucas  Dei  icriptuias  aliqold  sentiuxU. 
(rkund.  Confee.  Aug*,  i.  p.  644.) 

f  Mit  groMer  BtiUa  vlad  Ernct    (Brueh*s  Apalogie.  p.  M.) 


derstood  the  Protestant  doctrine  ;  for  it  was  not  ex- 
plained to  them  in  the  sryle  of  the  schools,  but  in  that 
of  everyday  life,  and  with  a  simplicity  and  cleamesB 
that  rendered  all  misunderstanding  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  the  power  of  argumentation  wa« 
so*much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  more 
concealed.  At  one  time  Melancthon  (for  it  was 
really  he  who  spoke  through  the  mouth  of  Bayer) 
was  content  to  quote  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  or 
of  the  Fathers  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  he  maintain- 
ed ;  and  at  another  he  proved  his  thesis  so  much  the 
more  strongly,  that  he  appeared  only  to  be  declaring 
it.  With  a  single  stroke  he  pointed  out  the  sad  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  the  rejection  of  the  faith 
he  professed,  or  with  one  word  showed  its  impor- 
tance for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church;  so  that  while 
listening  to  him,  the  most  violent  enemies  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  there  was 
really  something  to  say  in  favor  of  the  new  sect. 

To  this  force  of  reasoning  the  Apology  added  a 
prudence  no  less  remarkable.  Melancthon,  while 
declining  with  firmness  the  errors  attributed  to  his 
party,  did  not  even  appear  to  feel  the  injustice  of. 
these  erroneous  imputations ;  and  while  pointing  out 
those  of  Popery,  he  did  not  say  expressly  they  were 
those  of  his  adversaries;  thus  carefully  avoiding 
everything  that  might  irritate  their  minds.  In  this 
he  showed  himself  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless 
as  a  dove. 

But  the  most  admirable  thing  of  all  is  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  Confession  explains  the  doctrines  most 
essential  to  salvation.  Rome  is  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent the  Reformers  as  the  creators  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
we  must  look  for  the  days  of  that  creation.  A  bright 
track  of  light,  of  which  WickMe  and  Aogustin 
mark  the  most  salient  points,  carries  us  back  to  the 
Apostolic  age :  it  was  then  that  shone  in  all  their 
brilliancy  the  creative  days  of  Evangelical  truth. 
Yet  it  is  true  (and  if  this  is  what  Rome  means*  we 
fully  concur  in  the  idea)  never  since  the  time  of  St* 
Paul  had  the  Christian  doctrine  appeared  with  so 
much  beauty,  depth,  and  life,  as  in  the  daye  of  the 
Reformation. 

Among  all  these  doctrines,  that  of  the  Churcht 
which  had  been  so  long  disfigured,  ^appeared  at  this 
time  in  all  its  native  purity.  With  what  wisdom,  ia 
particular,  the  confessors  of  Augsburg  protest  againit 
that  confusion  of  religion  and  politics  which  sines 
the  deplorable  epoch  of  Conatantine,  had  changed 
the  kingdom  of  God  into  an  earthly  and  carnal  insti- 
tution !  Undoubtedly  what  the  Confession  stigma* 
tizes  with  the  greatest  energy  is  the  intrusion  of  the 
Church  into  the  affairs  of  the  State,  but  can  it  be 
thought  that  it  was  to  approve  the  intrusion  of  the 
State  in  Church  affairs  1  The  evil  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  havinjp;  enslaved  the  Sute  to  the 
Church,  and  the  confessors  of  Augsburg  rose  like 
one  man  to  combat  it.  The  evil  of  the  three  oent»- 
ries  which  have  passed  away  since  then,  is  to  have 
subjected  the  Church  to  the  State ;  and  we  may  be* 
lieve  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  would  have  round 
against  this  disorder  thunders  no  less  powerfo). 
What  they  attack  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  eonfoeiott 
of  the  two  societies;  what  the^  demand,  is  their  in- 
dependence, I  do  not  say  their  separation.  If  the 
Augsburg  confessors  were  unwilling  that  things  from 
above  should  monopolize  those  of  the  earth,  thcj 
would  have  been  still  lese  wilting  for  things  of  eaita 
to  oppress  those  from  heaven. 

There  is  a  particular  application  of  this  principle, 
which  the  Confession  points  out.  It  wills  the  bi* 
shope  should  reprimand  those  who  obey  wickedness, 
<*bnt  without  human  power,  and  solely  by  the 
Word   of  God."    It  therefore  rejects  die  use  of 
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the  fword  in  the  <^MtiMiiient  of  hefetiet.    Thi«  we 

see  is  a  primitive  principle,  fundamental  and  eaai 
tial  to  the  Refonnation,  as  the  contrary  doctrine  is 
«  primitive  principle,  fundamental  and  essential  to 
the  Papacy.  ]f  among  Protestants  we  find  soi 
writing,  or  even  some  example  opposed  to  this,  it  is 
but  an  isolated  fact,  which  cannot  invalidate  the 
official  principles  of  the  Reform — it  is  one  of  those 
exceptions  which  always  serve  to  confirm  the  rule. 

Finally,  the  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  usurp 
"die  rights  oj  the  Word  of  God ;  it  desires  to  be  iu 
handmaid  and  not  its  rival ;  it  does  not  found,  it  does 
■ot  regulate  the  faith,  but  simpiv  professes  it  **  Our 
ehnrches  teach,"  it  says;  and  it  will  he  remem- 
bered that  Luther  considered  it  only  as  a  sermon 
preached  by  princes  and  kings.  Had  it  desired 
more,  as  has  since  been  maintained,  by  that  very 
circumstanee  it  would  have  been  uullifled.  « 

Wa^,  however,  the  Confession  able  to  foUow  in 
•11  things  the  exact  path  of  truth  t  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  it. 

«It  professes  not  to  separate  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  from  that  of  the 
Komtsh  Church — by  which  is  no  doubt  signified  the 
ancient  Roman  Church — and  rejects  the  popish  par- 
ticularism which,  for  about  eight  centuries,  im- 
prisoned men's  consciences.  The  Confession,  how- 
ever, seems  overlaid  with  superstitious  fears  when 
there  is  any  question  of  deviating  from  the  views 
entertained  by  scene  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
«f  breaking  the  toils  of  the  hierachy,  and  of  acting, 
•s  regards  Rome,  without  blameable  forbearance. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  its  author,  Melancthon,  pro- 
fesses. <*We  do  not  pot  forward  any  dogma," 
•aid  he,  **  which  is  not  founded  on  the  Gospel  or 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church;  we  are 
prepared  to  concede  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  the  episcopal  dignity  ;*  and,  provided  tliat  the 
bishops  do  not  condemn  the  Gospel,  we  preserve  all 
the  rites  that  appear  indifferent  to  us.  In  a  word, 
theie  is  no  burden  that  we  reject,  if  we  can  bear 
it  without  guilt.f 

Many  will  think,  no  doubt,  that  a  little  more  in- 
dspendeuoe  would  have  been  proper  in  this  matter, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  passed 
over  the  ages  that  have  followed  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  and  have  frankly  put  in  practice  the  grand 
prineiple  which  the  Reformation  had  proclaimed: 
*'  There  is  for  articles  of  faith  no  other  foundation 
tiMB  the  Word  of  God»t 

31  olanelhon's  moderation  has  been  admiied ;  and, 
IB  troth,  while  pointing  out  the  abuses  of  Rome, 
ha  was  silent  on  what  is  most  revolting  in  them, 
•a  their  disgraceful  origin,  their  scanduous  conae- 
^aences,  and  is  content  to  show  that  they  are  in 
eontradiotion  to  the  Scripture.  But  he  does  more  ; 
he  is  silent  on  the  divine  right  of  the  Pope,  on  the 
wunbtr  of  the  sacraments,  and  on  other  points  be- 
aides.  His  great  business  is  to  justify  the  reno- 
vated, and  not  to  attaek  the  deformed.  Church. 
*<  Peace,  peace  !**  was  his  cry.  But  if,  instead  of 
aH  this  circumspection,  the  Reformation  had  ad- 
vaaoed  with  courage,  had  wholly  unveiled  the 
Word  of  God,  and  had  made  an  enefgetic  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  reform  then  spread  in  men's 
hearts,  would  it  not  have  taken  a  stronger  and 
BMre  hoaourablo  position,  and  would  it  not  have 
aeaured  more  extensive  conquests  1 

The  interest  that  Charles  the  Fifth  showed  in 
lisieaing  to  the  Confession  seems  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  endeavored  to  understand  that 

*  Concetraroi  amnla  quaa  ad  dignitatem  Epiicoponiin  sta* 
Mliendam  pertinent    (Corp.  Ref.  li.  p.  481.) 

t  Nuliam  datraotaviiiMia  onu,  quod  sine  Mclere  tuspici 
pORset    (Ibid.)  "^ 

X  Solum  vtrkum  Jhi  et^dU  «rtieuU*  fidd. 


fartiga  lai^^aage;*  MeoidiM  to  a^m 
asleep.t  It  ia  eaqr  to  leeoncile  these  ^|» 
testimoniea.  ^^ 

When  the  reading  was  fiaidied,  Cbate;:^ 
with  the  two  copies  in  his  hand,  athutr.^ 
the  Emperor'a  secretary  and  presentctia^.i,^ 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  wide  w^^ 
moment,  himself  took  the  two  Coafffis^ 
the  German  copjy,  considered  ss  ofGcisl,  ]6i^ 
of  Mentz,  and  kept  the  Latin  one  forluQjL;, 
then  made  reply  to  the  Elector  of  ^tr,u 
his  allies  that  he  had  graciously  heaid  tlirj^ 
sioa  ;§  but  as  this  affair  was  ooe  of  exuot 
poriance,  he  reqaired  time  to  delibenieipoi^ 

The  joy  with  which  the  Protcstaus  m\ 
shone  in  their  ey^M  0<^  hadbetfivi^ 
and  they  saw  that  the  striking  act  vhtdin 
recently  been  accomplished,  ImpovdMoq 
obligation  of  confessing  the  truth  witkisK^ 
perseverance.  "  I  thrill  with  joy,"  wnxt  I^ 
"  that  my  life  was  cast  in  as  epoch  in  vkl 
is  publicly  exalted  by  such  illuHrioofl  cothn 
in  BO  glorious  an  assembly.*^  The  vkH 
gelical  Church,  excited  and  renovated  b;  di 
Re  confession  of  its  representatives,  wb  tw 
intimately  united  to  its  divine  Chief,  wi  Imj 
with  a  new  baptism.  <*  Since  (he  ap(hij;k 
said^ey,  (these  are  the  words  of  aeookipi 
"there  has  never  been  a  greater  work  or  i 
magnificent  confession.  "** 

The  Emperor,  having  descended  from  fca 
approached  the  Protestant  princes,  tad  bftrii 
in  a[^low  tone  not  to  pablish  the  CoBfrsof  rv 
acceded  to  his  request,  nnd  every  oBf  ^i^ 

VIII.  The  Romanists  had  expecidwMf 
this.  Instead  of  a  hateful  controiraf^j 
heard  a  striking  confession  o(  Jas^^H 
most  hostile  minds  were  consequw^i*^ 
"We  would  not  for  a  great  deal,"  w«^w! 
on  every  side,  "  have  missed  being  pi«i  >: 
rcading."tt  Th«  effect  was  so  promf«,fi»|« 
instant  the  cause  was  thought  to  be  (Mi) 
gained.  The  bishops  themselves  im^t^ 
the  sophisms  and  clamors  of  the  Ftbeisu 
Ecks§5  "AU  that  the  Luthcraiw  ha«  s 
true,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop  of  Afj*"!- 
cannot  deny  it.-III|-"Wcll.  doctor."  «'<!  ti*^ 
of  Bavsria  to  Eck,  in  a  reproachfnl  m 
had  given  me  a  very  different  idea  of  "Jf*^ 
and  of  this  affair.»tt  This  was  the geaeia^  e\ 
cordingly  the  sophists,  as  they  callfd  m 
embarrassed.  "  But,  after  all,"  aid  thtli 
Bavaria  to  them,  **  can  you  refute  by  soona 
the  Confession  made  by  the  Elector  wdj 
lieBr— "With  the  writings  of  the  /pj^ 
Prophets-no!"  replied  Eck:  "but with il»« 
Fathers  and  of  the  Councils— yea !'  J, 
stand,"  quickly  repUed  the  Duke;  "I  ^^ 

•  flatia  afttentua  srat  Caaar.  (Jonas  in  C«^^^ 
t  Cum  nostra  confeauo  legeretur,  dbdotmrtu  {" 
Corp.  Kef.  U.  p.  546.)  ^,_^«fti»»ii 

t  Th%  LotiB  copy .  depotfted  ia  the  w^^S  ilrnJ 
b«nie,  abouM  be  fouiuf  at  Bniaaela ;  and  t>^  1^^ 
•ent  aftanraidi  to  the  CouacUof  Tnat.oogf^^'' 
Vatican.  «\ 

k  Onedichlich  vcmohmen.    (F.  UiXunden.  JJP- *' 
a  Cum  incredibiU  DrolMtantiam  cuadio.  y^'^^A 


1^ 
f3 


Cum  incredSbili  proteatantinm  guadio. 
Mihi  vehemenler  placet  vixiwe  in  hane  boi*Bi 

^^i^^'oTOMer  nnd  hoher  Wait  (Matheriai.  HUtf  J 
ft  In  atiU  angeredet  nnd  gabelhen.  i^^^Jr^£ 
«  Brocks  Oischichte  de?  HandL  in  dea  Sacbec^ 

beni  zu  Augsbourg.  (Forstamann  AtcIut.  p.  wm  j^^ 
66  Mnlti  episcopi  ad  pacem  aunt  inlcinati.  (!••  7/^01 
yil  Ilia  qnaa  x^itata  sunt,  Vera  aant,  lunt  puA  ^'" 

potanmus  inficiari.  .  (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  p.  1*^^  ,,  ^  o^'m 
f  T  80  habman  Im  Tor  nicht  geaagt  (Nau«f.  *)^n^ 
'**MitrrophetenuadApostela    " 


(l^ 


▲mMBBmo  cmnssftKMi.  tm. 
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t»y«ii»aM  iawi^pmn 


we  mre  outside.** 

'he  Arf^bishop  HermuiD,  elector  of  Cologne, 
Count-palatine  Ffederiok,  Doke  £nck  of  Brans- 
k-Luoebuiy,  Ddie  Henry  of  Mecklenbu^,  and 
Dukes  of  Pomemnia,  were  gained  over  to  the 
) ;  and  Hermann  sought  ere  long  to  estxbUsh  it 
lis  electorate. 

he  impression  produced  in  other  countries  by  the 
fession  was  perhaps  still  greater.  Charles  sent 
ies  to  all  the,coarts ;  it  was  translated  into  French, 
ian,*  and  even  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese:  it 
ulated  through  all  £urope,  and  thus  accomplished 
it  Luther  had  said:  **  Our  Confession  will  pene- 
i  into  everv  court,  and  the  sound  thereof  will  go 
»ugh  the  whole  earth."t  It  destroyed  the  preju- 
s  that  had  been  entertained,  ga^e  Europe  a 
ider  idea  of  the  Reformation,  and  prepared  the 
t  distant  countries  to  receive  the  seeds  of  the 
pel. 

nen  Luther*s  voice  began  to  be  heard  asain.  He 
that  it  was  a  decisive  moment,  and  thai  he  ought 
'  to  give  the  impulse  that  would  gain  religious 
rty.  He  boldly  demanded  this  fiberty  of  the 
lan  catholic  princes  of  the  diet  ;X  u^d  at  the  same 
3  endeavorea  to  make  his  friends  quit  Augs- 
i^.  Jesus  Christ  had  been  boldly  confessed.  In- 
d  of  that  long  series  of  quarrels  and  discussions 
ch  was  about  to  become  connected  with  this 
rageous  act,  Luther  would  have  wished  for  a 
icing  rupture,  even  should  he  seal  with  his  blood 
testimony  rendered  to  the  GrospeL  The  stake, 
lis  idea  would  have  been  the  r^  catastrophe  of 
tragedy.  **  I  absolve  you  from  this  diet,  in  the 
le  of  the  Lord,'*§  wrote  he  to  his  friends.  *  *  Now 
le,  return  home,  again  I  say  home !  ,  Would  to 
i  that  I  were  the  sacrifice  ofihred  to  this  new 
ncil,  as  John  Huss  at  Constance  !"|| 
•ut  Luther  did  not  expect  so  glorious  a  conclu- 
( :  he  compared  the  diet  to  a  drama.  First,  there 
been  the  exposition,  then  the  prologue,  afker- 
ds  the  action,  and  now  he  waited  Ibr  the  traffic 
istrophe,  according  to  some,  but  which,  in  nis 
lion,  would  be  merely  comicY  Everything,  he 
ight^  would  be  sacrificed  to  political  peace,  and 
mas  would  be  set  aside.  This  proceeding,  which 
Q  in  our  own  days,  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Id,  the  height  of  wisdom,  was  in  Luther's  eyes 
height  of  folly, 

t  was  the  intervention  of  Charles  which  especial- 
larmed  him.  To  withdraw  the  Church  from  all 
liar  influence,  and  the  governments  firom  all  cle- 
1  influence,  was  then  one  of  the  dominant  ideas 
be  great  Reformer.  "  You  see,"  wrote  he  to  Me- 
:thon,  "  that  they  oppose  to  our  cause  the  same 
iment  as  at  Worms,  to  wit,  still  and  for  ever  the 
^ent  of  the  Emperor.  Thus  Satan  is  always 
pine  on  the  same  string,  and  that  emaciated 
ngth**  of  the  civil  power  is  the'only  one  which 
myriad- wild  spirit  is  able  to  find  against  Jesus 
-ist."  But  Luther  took  courage,  and  boldly  rais- 
tiis  head.     **  Christ  is  coming,"  continued  he ; 

Catar  ifbi  iMt  nostiam  ee&fiMsiinMm  nddi  Haiku  «t 
ica  UngiM.  (Coip.  Ref.  U.  p.  IM.)  The  French  trtailatiaa 
be  foand  in  Fontemamirt  UrlhoMbn,  L  p.  VST.  JLrtieUt 
npattx  d€  l»/»tf' 

'errumpet  in  omnea  aalas  Frineipua  et  Segam.  <L.  Epp. 
•  *^) 
Hpistle  to  the  Elector  of  Mantx.   (Ibid.  p.  74.) 

gitur  absolve  voa  la  nomiae  Domini  ab  iito  conventa. 
j>p  ir.  p.  99.) 

Vellam  ago  aaeriflelam  mm  hirioa  noviaalmi  coaeUii, 
t  Joh&nnea  Husi  Constantia.  (Ibid.  p.  110.) 
Sed  catastrophen  iUi  tragicam,  not  comioaa  azpeotastai. 
I.p.8») 

Sic  Satan  chorda  aenper  obamt  eaden  at  miUe-artifax 
Boa  habec  esntia  Chiktaa,  alal  nanai  Iliad  elnmbe 
ir.   (Ibid.  ^  100.) 


**  he  is  eomiitf,  oittiiig  at  the  fif^t  bind    .    .    . 

Of  whoio?  n^of  the  Emperor,  or  we  should  loqg 
ago  have  been  lost,  but  of  God  himself:  let  us  fear 
nothing.  Christ  is  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord 
of  lords.  If  he  loses  this  title  at  Aussburg,  he  must 
also  lose  it  in  all  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  heavens.** 
Thus  a  song  of  triumph  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Confessors  of  Augsburg,  the  fint  movement  that 
followed  this  couraeeous  act,  uniaue  doubtless  in  the 
annals  of  the  Cburcta.  Some  of  their  adversaries  at 
first  shared  in  their  triumph,  and  the  othen  wer* 
ailent ;  but  a  powerM  reaction  took  place  ere  long. 
On  the  fdlowing  morning,  Charles  having  risen 
in  ill-humor  and  ured  for  want  of  sleep,  the  fixit 
of  his  ministers  who  appeared  in  *the  imperial 
apartoiettts  was  the  Count-palatine,  as  wearied 
and  embarrassed  as  his  master.  "We  must  yield 
something,'*  said  he  to  Charles ;  <*  and  I  would  re- 
mind ^our  majesty  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
was  willing  to  grant  the  two  kinds  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  marriage  of  priests,  and  liberty  with  respect  to 
the  &8ts.  Charles  the  Fifth  eagerly  seized  at  this 
proposition  as  a  means  of  safe^.  But  Granvelle  and 
Camp^gio  soon  arrived,  who  mduced  him  to  with- 
draw it 

Rome,  bewildered  for  a  moment  by  the  blow  that 
had  struck  her,  rose  up  again  with  energy.  **  I  stay 
with  the  mother,**  exclaimed  the  Bishop  of  Wartst> 
burg,  meaning  by  it  the  Church  of  Rome ;  *'  the 
mottier,  the  mother!**  "My  lord,"  wittily  replied 
Brenz,  "  pray,  do  not  for  the  mother,  forget  either 
the  Father  or  the  Son  !"—•«  Well !  I  grant  it,*'  re- 
plied  the  Archbishop  of  Sal^urg  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  I  also  should  desire  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  reformation 
of  the  Mass*  liborty  as  regards  food  and  other  tra- 
ditions.      But  that  it  should  be  a 

monk,  a  poor  monk,  who  presumes  to  reform  us  all, 
is  what  we  cannot  tolerate.***  **  I  should  have  no 
objection,**  said  another  bishop,  **  for  the  Divine 
wcwship  to  be  celebrated  everywhere  as  it  is  at  Wit- 
tembeig ;  but  we  can  never  consent  that  this  new 
doctrine  should  issue  from  such  a  comer,  "f  And 
Melancthon  Fnf^y^r\^  with  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
buK  on  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  clergj^: 
**  Well  !**  and  how  can  you  wish  to  reform  us  ?'*  said 
the  latter  abruptly :  *'  we  priests  have  always  been 
good  for  nothing.**  This  ia  one  of  the  most  ingenu- 
ous confessions  that  the  Reformation  has  torn  from 
the  priests.  Every  day  fanatical  monks  anddoctors* 
brimful  of  sophisms,  were  seen  arriving  at  Augsburg; 
who  endeavored  to  inflame  the  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  princes.}  **  If  we  formerlv  had  friends,*' 
said  Melancthon  on  the  morrow  of  Uie  Confession, 
**  now  we  possess  them  no  longer.  We  are  here 
alone,  abandoned  by  all,  and  contending  against 
measureless  danger8.'*§ 

Charles,  impelled  by  these  contrary  parties,  af- 
fected a  great  mdifierence.  But  without  permitting 
it  to  be  seen,  he  endeavored,  meanwhile,  to  examine 
this  aflair  thoroughly.  **  Let  there  not  be  a  word 
wanting,"  he  had  said  to  his  secretary,  when  requir- 
ing from  him  a  French  translation  of  the  Confession. 
"He  does  not  allow  anything  to  be  observed,"* 
whiroered  the  Protestants  one  to  another,  convinced 
that  Charles  was  gained;  "  for  if  it  were  known,  ho 
would  lose  his  Spanish  states :  let  us  maintain  the 
most  profound  secreey."  But  the  Emperar*s  eoor- 
tiers,  who  perceived  these  strands  hopes,  smilad 
and  shook  their  heads.    **  If  you  have  moneiy,**  said 

*  Sad  quod  anas  nonachos  debeat  noa  relbnaara  oouMf . 
(Corp.  Ref.  U.  p.  196.) 
t  Aus  dem  Loch  and  WinekeL    (L.  Op^  xx.  p.  007.) 
f  Qaotidie  confluaat  hue  aopbiata  f *-'     " 
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Schepper,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  Jonas 
and  Mclancthon,  **lt  will  be  easy  for  yoa  to  bay 
from  the  Italians  whatever  religion  yoa  please  ;*  but 
if  your  purse  is  empty,  your  cause  is  lost."  Then 
assuming  a  more  senous  tone :  **  It  is  impossible," 
said  he,  •'  for  the  Emperor,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
bishops  an  1  cardinals,  to  approve  of  any  other  reli- 
gion than  tlidt  of  the  Pope." 

This  was  soon  evident!  On  the  day  after  the  con- 
fession ^Sunday,  2(ith  June),  before  the  breakfast 
hour,t  all  the  deputations  from  the  imperial  cities 
were  collected  in  the  Emperor's  antechamber. 
Charles,  desirous  of  bringing  back  the  states  of  the 
Empire  to  unity,  began  with  the  weakest  *'  Some 
of  the  cities,"  said  the  count  palatine,  ••  have  not 
adhered  to  the  last  Diet  of  Spire :  the  EUnperor  calls 
upon  them  to  submit  to  it." 

Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  Constance,  Ulm,  Reotlin- 
sen,  Heilbronn,  Memmin^n,  Lindau,  Kempten, 
Windsheim,  Isny  and  Weisseroburff,  v^ich  were 
thus  summoned  to  renounce  the  ramous  protest, 
found  the  moment  curiously  chosen.  They  asked  for 
time. 

The  position  was  complicated ;  discord  had  been 
thrown  in  the  midst  of  tiie  cities,  and  intrigae  was 
laboring  daily  to  increase  it.  J  It  was  not  only  be- 
tween the  Popish  and  the  Evangelical  cities  that 
disagreement  existed ;  but  also  between  ^e  Zwing- 
lian  and  the  Lutheran  cities,  and  even  among  the 
latter,  those  which  had  not  adhered  to  the  Confession 
of  Au^burg  manifested  great  iU-humor  towards  the 
deputies  of  Reutlingen  and  Nuremberg.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  therefore  skUAdly 
calculated ;  for  it  VTas  based  on  the  old  axiom,  DMde 
et  impera. 

But  the  f nthusiasm  of  faifh  overcame  all  these 
stratagems,  and  on  the  next  day  (27th  June)  the 
deputies  from  the  cities  transmitted  a  reply  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  coaM  not 
adhere  to  the  Iteeect  of  Spire  **  witboat  disobeying 
God,  and  without  compromising  the  salvation  of  their 
aouiB.*'§ 

Charles,  who  desired  to  observe  a  just  medium, 
more  from  policy  than  from  equity,  wavered  between 
so  many  contrary  convictions.  Desirous  neverthe- 
less of  essaying  his  mediating  influence,  he  con- 
voked the  states  faithful  to  Rome  on  Sunday,  26th 
June,  shortly  after  his  conference  with  the  cities. 

All  the  prmces  were  present:  even  the  Pope's  le- 
gate and  the  most  influential  Roman  divines  appeared 
at  this  council,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Uie  Protestants. 
"What  reply  should  be  made  to  the  confession  1** 
was  the  question  set  by  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the 
senate  that  surrounded  him  I| 

Three  different  opinions  were  proposed.  ••Let 
us  beware,"  said  the  men  of  the  Papacy,  •*  of  dis- 
cussing our  adversaries*  reasons,  and  let  us  be  eon- 
tent  wiih  executing  the  Edict  of  Worms  against  the 
Lutherans,  and  with  constraining  them  by  arms.'IT 
"  Let  us  submit  the  confession  to  the  examination  of 
impartial  judges,"  said  the  men  of  the  Empire, 
"  and  refer  the  final  decision  to  the  Emperor.  Is 
not  even  the  reading  of  the  Confession  an  appeal  of 
the  Protestants  to  the  imperial  power  t**  Others,  in 
the  last  place,  (and  these  were  the  men  of  tradition 
end  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,)  were  desirous  of  com- 


*  Noc»  ■{  poevniafB  hd>eKmiii,  foofle  religioiieaa  qnam  vet 
knus  smtiirot  ab  Italif .    (Corp.  Raf.  ii  p.  IM.) 

I  Heuts  vor  dsiD  moivensitMi.    (Ibid,  p.  143.) 

\  Es  sind  nnter  nns  Stidten.  Tiel  practjca  ond  8elt  Samet 
W«Miw.    (Corp.  R«r.  ii.  p.  101.) 

S  Ohae  Vsrletzung  der  gewiiaan  |;eg«n  Oott.    (F.  TTrkna- 
MO  U  p.  6.) 

J  AdT«narii  aosfari  jam  daliberaat  quid  vellnt  reipondsra. 
(Cora  ReT.  ii.  96th  June.)  I 

f B«aag«adameaMTi,BOAaadkadSfflcaaMua,    CIUd.p. 
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mnsionifi^  certain  doelen  Is  tmfm  \^ 

which  •hoald  be  read  to  the  Proteaasii^ 

by  Charles.  ^ 

The  debate  was  very  animitvd:  tkstf^ 

violent,  the  politic  and  the  fiutstiei!,  m  j 

course   in   the  assembly.    Gfbrge  of  S;  ^ 

Joachim    of  Brandeabnig  shoind  tiv^^ 

most  inveterate,  and  sorpessed  iBthsr^j 

the  ecclesiastical  princes.*  **  A  eenuBcw] 

you  know  well,  is  pushing  them  tlltriaH 

wrote  Melancthoo  to  Lotber;  "utfcffji:! 

critical    theologians  hold  the  torcb  ui  h 

whole    band."     This  clown  wu  dosbi« 

George.      Eren  the  Princes  of  Bmm,>i 

Confession  had  stsffiered  at  firtt,  ine^iia 

lied  around   the  chiefe  of  the  Ronn  |v:t 

Elector  of  fifentz,  the  Bishopof  Aogiki^a 

of  Brunswick,  ahowed  themselves  ihfinfid 

ble  to  the  Evangelical  cause.    "  1  cu  br  r 

advise   his  majesty  to  employ  font' mi \ 

'If  his  majesty  should  constnin  thfirc«i 

and  should   afterwards  quit  the  Enpin,  i 

victims  sacrificed  would  be  the  ^neat^ 

knows  whether  in  the  midst  of  time  (k:« 

Turks  would  not  suddenly  fell  vpon  uf  3 

somewhat  interested  wisdom  of  tif  orf.^ 

not  find  many  supporters,  and  the  neiiof*i 

mediately  plunged   into  the  discBssiw  t-a 

harsh  voices.     *•  If  there  is  any  ^tsgm 

Lutherans,"  said  Count  Felix  of  Wfnw^ 

gratuitously  offer  my  sword,  and  If«ir»< 

return  it  to  its  scabbard  antil  it  his  offf^ 

stronghold  of  Luther."    This  nobkasiiaij 

denly  a  few  days  after,  from  the  cmst^^ 

intemperance.     Then  the  moderate  »Btt^^ 

fered  :  "  The  Lutherans  attack  no  m^f^*^ 

faith,'"  said  the  Bishop  of  AugsbniK,''^** 

to  an  arrangement  with  them ;  asd  ^^r, 

let  us  concede  to  them  the  sacramenuVi^ 

and  the  marriage  of  priests.    Iwosldpnl 

more.  If  it  were  necessary."    Upon  ^?^; 

arose :  "  He  is  a  Lutheran,"  they  n^^J 

you  will  see  that  he  is  fully  prcpaied  toscrici 

the  private  masses  r—"  The  massei'**^* 

even  think  of  it,"  remarked  some  with  a  Ji 

smile  i  **  Rome  will  never  give  A*^^!. 

they  which  maintain  her  cardinals  and  I»«j^ 

with  their  luxury  and  their  ki'c/ieDS.7  '^ 

bishop  of  Salzburg  and  the  Elector  of  oastP 

replied  with  great  violence  to  the  mottes- 

Bishop  of  Augsburg.     «« The  LurheraDfl,  »^ 

abruptly,  "  have  laid  before  us  a  CoDfjK»«« 

with  black  ink  on  white  paper.    Tf"\^ 

Emperor,  I  would  answer  tneni  witn  ^.'" 

"Sirs,"  quickly  replied  die  Bisl 

take  care  then  that  the  red  letters  t 


Well!  Ii 
Aiiiperor,  i  wouia  answer  lociu  ^^^  [i^ 
"Sirs,"  quickly  replied  die  Bishop  of  A^ 
••lake  care  then  that  the  red  letters  do  b^ 
your  faces !"  The  Elector  of  Meui*  ^  '^ 
to  interfere  and  calm  the  speakers.  , 

The  Emperor,  desirous  of  playing  A?  *»"] 
an  umpire,  would  have  wished  the  «ofli«"^ 
least  to  have  placed  in  bis  hands  an  »<^ 
against  the  Reform:  but  aU  was  now  «if^ 
majority,  becoming  daily  more  cojnpy',:. 
Diet  of  Spire,  no  longer  sided  '^'^^^^f^'L 
of  the  sentiment  of  its  own  8«r*n8'°'  J,.  E 
assume  the  tide  of  a  party,  and  to  ^%^^\ 
ror  as  a  judge.  "  What  are  yon  wj""?' . .  r J 
"  of  diversity  between  the  members  of  th«t^ 
These  is  but  one  legitimate  party.    " »'" 

*  Hi  rant  duces,  et  qaldem  acetrisif  al^^n^j^jn 
t  Omnes  anus  gubemat  ruitioui.  (Corp.s» 

\  Cardinal,  Chantiuanen,  Prscht  iffld  »»«** 

VWir  woklen  antrotten  «»  einoT  Schrift  •* 
geMshrielMn.    (Coip.  R«f.  U.  p.  147.) 
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»f  decMinic  betwec«  two  opuuon  whose  nglite 
tual,  bat  of  crushing  rebels,  and  of  aidioff  tbose 
lave  remained  iaithful  to  the  eonatitatioa  of  the 
re." 

is  haaghty  language  enlightened  Cbartea:  he 
they  had  outstripped  him,  and  that,  abandoning 
fly  position  of  arbiter,  be  must  submit  merely 
the  execute!  of  the  orders  of  the  minority.  It 
his  majority  which  henceforward  commanded 
tgsburg.  They  excluded  the  imperial  couneiU 
vho  advocated  more  equitable  views,  and  the 
bishop  of  Mentz  himself  oe^ed  for  a  time  to 
r  in  the  diet.* 

e  majority  ordered  that  sr  refutation  of  the 
gelical  doctrine  shoi^ld  be  immediately  drawn 
f  Romish  theologians.  If  they  had  selected 
lis  purpose  moderate  men  like  the  Bishop  of 
burg,  the  Reformation  would  still  have  had  some 
:e  of  success  with  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
y  ;  but  it  was  to  the  enemies  of  the  Reform,  to 
>ld  champions  of  Rome  and  of  Aristotle,  ex- 
ated  by  so  many  defeats^  that  they  resolved  to 
»t  this  task. 

ley  were  numerous  at  Augsburg,  and  were  not 
in  great  esteem.  "  The  princes,"  said  JTonas, 
le  brought  their  learned  men  with  them,  and 
even  their  vnUamed  and  their  /bob.**!  Pro* 
Faber  and  Doctor  £ck  led  the  troop;  behind 
was  drawn  op  a  cohort  ot  monks,  and  above 
'  Dominicans,  tools  of  the  Inquisition,  and  im- 
Dt  to  recoinpenae  themselves  for  the  opprobrium 
had  so  long  endured.  There  was  the  provincial 
e  Dominicans,  Paul  Hugo,  their  vicar,  John 
kard,  one  of  their  priors,  Conrad  Koelein,  who 
vritten  against  Luther's  marriage ;  with  a  large 
of  Carthusians,  Augustines,  Franciscsns,  snd 
3  of  several  bishops.  Such  were  the  men  who, 
i  number  of  twenty,  were  oommissioned  to  re- 
Melancthon. 

.e  might  beforehand  have  augured  of  the  work 
e  workmen.  Each  one  understood  that  it  was 
estlon,  not  of  refuting  the  Confession,  but  of 
ling  iu  Campeggio,  who  dotbtless  suggested 
lUoraened  list  to  Charles,  was  well  awa^e  that 
doctors  were  incapable  of  measuring  themselves 
Melancthon ;  but  their  names  formed  the  most 
led  standard  of  Popery,  and  announced  to  the 
i  clearly  and  immediately  what  the  diet  pro- 
i  to  do.  This  was  the  essential  point.  Rome 
d  not  leave  Christendom  even  hope, 
was,  however,  requisite  to  know  whether  Che 
and  the  Emperor  who  was  its  organ,  had  the 
of  pronouncing  in  this  pttrely  religions  matter, 
les  put  the  question  both  to  the  Evangelicals 
to  the  Romanists4 

Your  highness,"  said  Luther,  who  was  consulted 
le  Elector,  **  may  te^y  with  all  assurance  t  Yes, 
le  Emperor  wish  it,  let  him  be  judge !  I  will 
everything  on  his  part ;  but  let  him  decide  no- 
l  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Grod.  Your  highness 
lot  put  the  Emperor  above  God  himself. §  Does 
he  first  commandment  say»  ITurn  ^alt  ka9€  no 
r  Godt  before  me .'" 

be  reply  of  the  Papal  adherents  was  quite  as  po- 
e  in  a  contrary  sense.  **  We  think,"  said  diey. 
it  bis  roigesty,  in  accord  with  the  electors,  prin- 
and  states  of  the  Empire,  has  the  right  to  proceed 
lis  affair,  as  Roman  Emperor,  guardian  advocate 
sovereign  protector  of  the  Church  and  of  our 

^on  venit  in  Moatum.    (Corp.  Bef.  ii.  p.  17S.) 
Inidam  etiam  suos  ineruditoi  at  ineptot. 
(ee  the  docoaent  eztrsoted  from  the  srohives  of  Barsrls 
Urkunden.  il.  p.  9. 
Conasn  den  Kaiisr  nkht  uber  Gott  Nliea.    OL  Kpp.  Iv. 


moat  holy  fiiith.'*^  T|ia«,  in  the  fiat  days  of  the  Bt- 
formation,  the  Evangelical  Church  frankly  ranged  it- 
self under  the  throne  of  Jesus  Christ,  sod  the  Romaa 
Church  under  the  sceptre  of  kings.  Enlightened  men» 
even  among  Protestants,  have  misunderstood  this  ^ 
double  nature  of  Protestantism  and  Popery. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome,  thanks  to  this  alliance  with  the  civil  power, 
were  at  length  about  to  see  the  day  of  their  long-ex« 
peeled  triumph  arrive.  So  long  as  the  schoolmen  had 
been  left  to  the  force  of  their  syllogisms  and  of  their 
abuse,  they  had  been  defeated  ;  but  now  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  the  diet  held  out  their  hands  to  them ;  the 
reasonings  of  Faber,  Eck,  and  Wimpina  were  about 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  German  chancellor,  and 
con6rmcd  by  the  great  seals  of  the  Empire.  Who 
could  resist  them  ^  The  Romish  error  has  never  had 
any  streo|;th  except  by  its  union  with  the  secular  arm  ; 
and  its  victories  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Woiid 
aie  owing,  even  in  our  days,  to  state  patronage.f 

These  things  did  not  escape  the  piercing  eye  of 
Luther.  He  saw  at  once  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Papist  doctors  and  the  powers  of  Charles's 
arm.  **  You  are  waiting  for  ^our  adversaries*  an- 
swer," wrote  he  to  his  friends  m  Augsburg ;  "  it  is 
already  written,  and  here  it  is:  The  Fathers,  the 
Fathers,  the  Fathers ;  the  Church,  the  Church,  the 
Church ;  usage,  custom ;  but  of  the  Scriptures-*^' 
nothing  !"j~"  Then  the  Emperor,  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  these  arbiters,  will  pronounce  against 
you  ;§  and  then  will  you  hear  boastings  from  all  sidea 
that  will  ascend  up  to  heaven,  and  threats  that  will 
descend  even  to  hell." 

Thus  changed  the  situation  of  Reform.  Charles  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  bis  weakness ;  and,  to  save  the 
appearance  of  his  power,  he  took  a  decisive  psrt  with 
the  enemies  of  Luther.  The  Emperor's  impartiality 
disappeared :  the  state  turned  sgainst  the  Gospel,  and 
there  remained  for  it  no  other  saviour  than  God. 

At  first  many  gave  way  to  extreme  dejection  i  above 
all,  Melancthon,  who  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  cabal^ 
of  the  adversaries,  exhausted  moreover  by  long  vigils, 
fell  almost  into  despair. ||  "  In  the  presence  of  these 
formidable  evils,"  cried  he, ."  I  see  no  more  hope.'T 
And  then,  however,  he  added — "  Except  the  help  of 
God." 

The  legate  immediately  set  all  his  batteries  to 
work.  Already  had  Charles  several  times  sent  for 
the  Elector  and  the  T^andgrave,  and  had  used  every 
exertion  to  detach  them  from  the  Evangelical  Con- 
fession.** Melancthon,  uneasy  at  these  secret  con- 
ferences, reduced  the  Confession  to  its  mtntmiim,  and 
entreated  the  Elector  to  demand  only  the  two  kinds 
in  the  Eucharist  and  the  marriage  ot  priests.  *<  To 
interdict  the  former  of  these  pomts,"said  he,  "  would 
be  to  alienate  a  great  number  of  Christians  from  the 
communion ;  and  to  interdiot  the  second  would  be 
depriving  the  Church  of  all  the  pastors  cspable  of  edi- 
fying it.  Will  they  destroy  religion  and  kindle  civil 
war,  rather  than  apply  to  Uiese  purely  ecclesiastical 
consitutions  a  mitigation  that  is  neither  contrary  ta 
sound  morals  nor  to  faith  T'ff  The  Protestant  princes 
begged  Melancthon  to  go  himself  and  make  these  pro^ 
possls  to  the  legate.}^ 

*  Romifldieii  Kaifsr,  Yogt,  Advoeatsa  oad  Obriitsn  Bes» 
chinner  der  klrken.    (^.  urkunden.  ii  p.  10.) 

t  Tahiti,  for  instance. 

i  Patres,  Patrea,  Patres  ;  Eeeleaia,  Eeeleiia;  uauf,  conmic* 
toao,  pneterea  e  Sciiptuia  nihil.   (L.£pp.iT.p.fl8.) 

^  Pronuntiablt  Cttaar  contra  voa.  (Ibid.) 

I  Quadam  txistitia  st  quasi  deaesperations  veutur.  (Corp. 
Ref.H,p.l6S.)  ^      ^ 

ff  Quid  nobia  ait  aperandnm  in  tsntis  odiis  ialBloomm. 
(Ibid.  p.  148.) 
*»  Legal!  Norinberg  ad  Senstum.  (Corp.  Re£  \L  p.  ISl.) 
ff  Melancthon  ad  Due.  Sax.  Elect   (Ibid.p.l«S.)  ^ 

II  Frincipsa  noatil  nlaerant  not  ad  B.  D.  T.    Qbid.  p.  ni|C 
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flMaiiethoii  9gnti :  h»  h^gtm  to  Uttter  hiowelf  widi 
•ncceM ;  and,  in  nmth.  there  were,  even  amoag  the 
Papists,  individoab  who  were  ftTOonble  to  the  Re- 
,  formation.  There  hud  reeentlf  arrired  at  Angsbnrg, 
from  beyond  the  Alps  certain  propoeitiona  tolerabqr 
Lutheran  ;*  and  one  of  the  Emperor's  eonfeaaora  bold- 
ly professed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
cursing  "  those  asaes  of  Germans,  who  ceaae  not," 
aaid  he,  *<  from  braying  against  this  truth. **!  One  of 
Char1ea*B  chaplains  approved  even  the  whole  of  the 
Confession.  There  was  aomethinir  farther  aiill ; 
Charles  the  Fifth  having  conaulted  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  who  were  famous  for  their  orthodoxy :  "  If 
ihe  opiniona  of  the  Proteatants  are  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  the  faith,"  they  had  replied,  "let  your  ma- 
|esty  employ  all  his  power  to  deacroy  this  faction ; 
but  if  it  is  a  question  merely  of  certain  changes  in  hu- 
man ordinancea  and  external  naages,  let  all  violence 
b«  avoided."t  "  Admirable  reply !"  exclaimed  Me- 
lancthon,  who  persuaded  himaelf  that  the  Romish 
doctrine  was  at  the  bottom  in  accordance  with  the 
Oospel. 

The  Reformation  found  defenders  in  even  still 
higher  stations.  Mary,  sister  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  widow  of  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  arriving  at 
Augsburg  three  days  after  the  reitding  of  the  Confes- 
non,  wiui  her  sister-in-law  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
Ferdinand's  wife,  asaiduously  studied  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  she  carried  them  with  her  in  the  hunting  par- 
ties, in  which  she  found  little  pleaaure,  and  had  dis- 
covered therein  the  jewel  of  the  Reform — the  doc- 
trine of  gratuitous  salvation.  Thia  pious  princeas 
made  her  chaplain  read  evangelical  aermons  to  her 
and  often  endeavoured,  although  with  prudence,  to 
appease  her  brother  Charies  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testants.$ 

Melancthon,  encouraged  by  these  demonstrations, 
and  at  the  same  time  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  war 
that  the  adversaries  did  not  ceaae  from  uttering, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  purchaae  peace  at  any  cost,  and 
resolved  in  consequence  to  descend  in  his  propositions 
as  low  as  possible.  He  therefore  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  the  legate  in  a  letter  whose  authenticity 
has  been  unreasonably  -doubted.  ||  At  the  decisive 
moment  the  heart  of  the  Reform  champion  faila — 
his  head  turns — he  stanars — he  falls;  and  inhiafall 
he  runs  the  risk  of  dragging  with  him  the  cause 
which  martyra  have  already  watered  with  their  blood. 

Thus  speaks  the  representative  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  repreaentative  of  the  Papacy: — 

**  There  is  no  doctrine  in  which  we  differ  from  the 
Roman  Church  ;f  we  venerate  the  universal  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  we  are  ready  to  obey 
him,  provided  he  does  not  reject  us,  and  that  of 
his  clemency,  which  he  is  accustomed  to  show  to- 
wards all  nations,  he  will  kindly  pardon  or  approve 
certain  little  things  that  it  is  no  lonser  possible  for  us 

to  change Now  then,  will  you  reject  those 

who  appear  as  suppliants  before  you  1  Will  you  pur- 
sue them  with  fire  and  sword  t Alas !  no- 
thing draws  upon  us  in  Germany  so  much  hatred,  as 
the  unshaken  firmness  with  which  we  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church.**  But  with  the  aid 
of  God,  we  will  remain  faithful,  even  unto  death,  to 

*  Psrvsnemnt  sd  nos  propositionss  qu«dsm  Itslie*  latJs 
I<Qtberan«    (lUd.  p.  1«8.) 

2j  litii  QaTmanii  ssisis,  nobis  in  has  parte  obganaiaalflms. 
(Ibid) 

1  Hiipantel  proceres  prwelsrs  at  sapisnter  rasponderant 
CMd.    (CorpuRef.iL  p.  179) 

4  *R  i^f ^  ior9KfTQ^  imdat  nobii  plaean  fkatnaa.  (lb. 

I  Am  the  Com  RsC  H.  p.  1«l 
tDofBaBultiisi  babeaius  dir 


(IbM.  p.  1T9.) 
"  ""—  T  q«te  Vodsili 
-    (lUd.) 


Christ  and  to  lfteII«naaCh«R*,tiMtiri 
reject  w*.*^  ^ 

Thus  did  M«>l«aelii«i  hmUk  himal  '^^, 
mitt#>d  this  fall,  that  fatnreagNmi|^teb«y, 
low  the  Reform  wm  vrilKag  Id  dexn^i^, 
maintaki  ontty,  and  thnt  no  eBenriKhid«{^ 
aehtam  hod  come  from  Rome ;  battboa^^ 
diey  might  iemm  how  great  in  every  impirc^ 
is  the  weokoess  of  the  noUesi  iastrnmii 

PortnnoCely  there  was  then  aaotfaeriBtt  i^| 
held  the  honor  of  the  Refofnatin.  At&i 
time  liUtlier  wrote  toMelancthea;  "Ttatg 
BO  concord  between  Christ  and  BHiil.  Sa  | 
regarda  me»  I  vrifl  Itot  yield  a  haiili  breddit  I 
er  than  yield,  T  shonhl  prefer  softrisg  nH 
even  the  moot  terrible  evils.  Coacede  »=3i 
leas,  as  your  ndiwrssries  reqnirpdw  bor.  G] 
not  aid  ua  uotil  we  are  abaadoaed  bf  ta": 
fearing  some  vreakness  on  thepirtof  fabbtj 
ther  added :  **  If  it  were  not  tempttsir  God,  iHi 
long  ago  have  seen  me  at  yoer  side  n 

Never,  in  Imct,  hod  Lnther^  prespaaln) 
ceasary,  for  the  legate  had  conseated  toutg-i 
and  Mekncthoa  vms  nboat  to  pay  eeot  lo  Cii 
gio.lt 

The  8th  My  was  the  day  appoiatedbf  tfei 
His  letter  inspired  Philip  with  Aemai^ 
hopes.  «<Tbe  eardinal  assures  me  tkt  be  ij 
cede  the  nsage  of  the  two  kinds,  and  iksur^ 
priests,'*  said  he  ;  *•  I  am  eager  to  ?i«i  fca"^ 

This  visit  might  decide  the  deoinyofikai 
If  the  legate  accepted  Philip's  «/lt«<<w.  ^1 
gelical  countries  would  be  replaced  iii^cir/« 
of  the  Romiah  bishops,  and  allwoaMbfr»ma 
with  the  Reformation  ;  bat  it  was  w^^ 
pride  and  blindness  of  Rome.  The ApaW^ 
ing  it  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  th«^f»" 
blowwottM  seitle  it.  nnd  resolved,  htejjj^. 
concede  nothing,  **  not  even  a  bsir^f  bw»^  ' 
legate,  however,  even  while  refosiof.  !*«« 
of  kindness,  and  of  yielding  to  foreign  )m^ 
might  have  the  power  of  making  cerwa^ 
but  it  would  not  be  pmdeni  to  useitwiilio««Pi 
sent  of  the  German  princes  ;♦•  »h«"»Y^ 
done ;  one  of  them  in  particuler  ^<^J"^rJ\ 
ror  lo  prevent  us  from  yielding  ti»<  w*  ^ 
can  grant  nothing."  The  Roroaa  pnoR.™ 
moat  amiable  amtle,  then  did  all  be  eooUM 
chief  of  the  Proteatant  teai^en.  MeI"Cili«J 
filled  with  shame  at  the  advances  he  had  w« 
still  deceived  by  Oampeggio.  "  No  doirW,  » 
"  Eck  and  Cocblons  have  been  hefcttt^ff 
at  the  legateVft  Luther  entenaw«J  »^J 
opinion.  "  I  do  not  trust  to  any  of  tn«*  m 
said  he ;  "  they  are  scoundrels.  ^fc^«  "], 
good,  he  is  very  good  ;  hot  then  he  la  a  w^ 

It  was  truly  the  Italians  who  weje  (^ 
Shortly  after  the  19th  Joly  airired  !*«  ror 
strections.  He  had  received  the  wa"*",^ 
press,tt  and  sixteen  daya  had  sufficed  fotm^ 
mission,  the  deliberetion,  and  f^/^l'^a 
ment  would  hear  no  mention  «>*«' »^*"ri 
of  council.  Chariea  was  to  march  «wy 
•  Vel  at  raeuaabitla  noa  in  gratian  ^•o^P^^ 

t  At  eeita  pro  mea  peiaona,  nspUam  qaiM>«^ 

Epp.  iV.  p.  88.)  .      .h«nL    d 

VNaqueanii  Javabimur  nl  daaarti  prii««l»«^  ^ 

h  Ceate  Jaarfodua  oofaa  vMiaartlt  ofv^J^l 
I  Boo  ainltoaprahaaaare  adaostCaoytcn*"^ 

lufra;  p. m.)  ,^^  ^ ....  ^ 

5  Propero  enla  ad  Caapcgiuo. 


J  poaaa  deoemew.  nbi  davoliinw*  P 
snaaBio.    (Corp.  Saf.  a  p.  174.)    .     .  /wOilsO  I 
n  VWrta  ad  kgatas  vani£nt  t9oef«<t<^<*^ 

^n^Lltxk  Oosfe«iO  ad  B — rftfUi"** 

iCatp.  BaC  ii.  fp.  Ui»  «W^ 


i|wni«^" 
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,  to  send  aft  arMjrinto  Genwmf ,  and  stifle  the 
rmation  by  foreo.  At  AngabnrK,  however,  it  was 
;ht  beat  aat  to  go  ao  qatekly  to  work,  and  re- 
«  waa  had  to  otber  nteans. 
ie  qaiet ;  wa  have  tlMnn/'said  the  Romwh  doe- 
Senaibla  of  the  reproach  that  had  been  made 
at  them,  of  having  miarppiesenled  the  Reforma- 
they  aceosed  the  Protestanta  themselves  as 
:  the  caaae.  ''These  it  ia/'  they  said,  **who, 
te  themaelvea  an  air  of  being  in  accord  with  us, 
diasemble  their  heresy ;  bat  we  will  now  catch 
in  their  own  neta.  If  they  confess  to  not  hav- 
naerted  in  their  Conlession  all  that  they  reject, 
II  be  proved  that  they  are  trifling  with  us.  If, 
e  contrary,  they  pietend  to  have  said  everything, 
will  by  that  veiy  cireamstanee  be  ooroaeiied  to 
t  all  that  they  have  not  oandemaed.'*  The  Pro- 
at  princea  weie  therefore  called  together,  and 
were  aaked  if  the  Refbnnation  was  coafined  to 
octrinea  indicated  m  the  Apology,  or  if  there 
Bomeihing  more.* 

le  snare  waa  akilfally  laid.  The  Papacy  hsd  not 
been  mentioned  in  Metanethcn'a  paper ;  other 
a  beaidea  had  been  omitted,  and  Lather  himself 
>lained  of  it  aloud.  **  Satan  sees  clearly,"  ssid 
'  that  yoar  Apology  baa  passed  lightly  over  the 
lea  of  pargatory,  the  worship  of  saints,  and, 
e  all,  of  the  Pope  and  of  Antichrist."  The 
ies  requested  to  eonfrr  with  their  alKea  of  the 
18 ;  and  ail  the  Protestants  asaemblad  to  delibe- 
on  Ibis  momentous  ineideBt. 
ley  looked  for  Meianethon'a  explanation,  who 
(ot  decline  the  lesponsibiliiy  of  the  aflfair.  Ea» 
{ejected  thnxigh  hia  own  anxiety,  he  ' 
whenever  he  was  direetly  attacked.  "  All  the 
itial  doctrines,*'  said  he,  **  have  been  set  forth  in 
Confession,  and  every  error  and  aboae  that  is 
9ed  to  them  has  been  pointed  oat.  But  waa  it 
Bsary  to  plunge  into  all  those  questions  so  full  of 
•Dtion  and  animosity,  that  are  discussed  in  our 
erstiies'!  Was  it  necessary  to  aak  if  all  Chris- 
I  are  priests,  if  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  is  of 
divine,  if  there  can  be  indulgences,  if  every 
>  work  is  a  deadly  sin,  if  there  are  more  than 
Q  sacraments,  if  they  may  be  administered  by  a 
lan,  if  divine  election  haa  aay  foundaiion  in  our 
merit9,  if  sacerdotal  consecration  impresses  an 
iible  character,  if  aoricatar  confession  is  neces- 
to  salvation  1 .  .  .  .  No,  no  I  all  these  things  are 
e  province  of  the  schools^  and  by  no  means  es- 
lal  to  faith."t 

cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  questions  thus  point- 
>ot  by  Melancthon  there  were  important  points 
^ever  that  may  be,  the  Evangelical  committee 
;  soon  ai^reed,  and  on  the  morrow  they  gave  an 
eer  to  Charlea^a  ministers,  drawn  up  with  as 
h  frankness  as  firmness,  in  which  they  said  **  that 
Proiesttints,  desiroaa  of  arriving  at  a  cordial  un- 
tandiog,  had  not  wished  to  complicate  their  si- 
ion,  and  had  piopoaed  not  to  specify  all  the  er- 
ihat  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church,  but  to 
iess  all  the  doctrines  that  were  essential  to  salva- 
;  that  if,  nevertheless,  the  adverse  party  felt  it- 
arged  tu  maintain  certain  abuses,  or  to  put  for- 
d  any  poiot  not  mentioned  in  the  Confession,  the 
tesiants  declared  themselves  ready  to  reply  in  con- 
dity  with  the  Word  of  God."t  The  tone  of  this 
wer  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  Evangelical 
istians  did  not  fear  to  follow  their  adversaries 
3rever  the  latter  should  call  them.  Accordingly 
Roman  party  said  no  more  on  this  business. 
Ad  plora  velimus  Cassri  prmoasra  contioven 
irimui.   (Ibid.p.  isai) 

Melanothonit  fadieium.    (Carp.  Rail  JL  p.  IM.) 
AuaGMtotW^sit,wallsrWi«M  sathnL   0^.  Vitaa- 
bvohflipis.) 


IX.  The  commission  charged  to  refute  the  Confes- 
sion met  twice  a  day,*  and  each  of  the  theoloeiana 
who  composed  it  added  to  it  his  refutation  and  hia 
hatred. 

On  the  13th  July  the  work  was  finished.  *<  Eck 
with  his  band,'*f  said  Melancthon,  '*  transmitted  it 
to^  the  Emperor."  Great  was  the  astonishment  of 
this  prince  and  of  his  ministera  at  seeing  a  work  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  filled  with  abuse.t 
<*Bad  workmen  lose  much  wood,**  said  Luther,  <*and 
impious  writere  soil  much  paper."  This  was  not 
all :  to  the  Refutation  were  subjoined  eight  appen- 
dices on  the  heresies  that  Melancthon  hsd  dissem- 
bled, (as  they  said,)  and  wherein  they  exposed  the 
contradictions  and  *'  the  horrible  sects"  to  which  Ln- 
theranism  had  given  birth.  Lastly,  not  confining 
themselves  to  this  official  answer,  the  Romish  theo- 
logians, who  saw  the  sun  of  power  shining  upon  them» 
filled  Augsburg  with  insolent  and  abusive  pamphlets. 
There  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  Papist  B>futa« 
tion ;  it  was  found  confused,  violent,  thirating  for 
blood.§  Charles  the  Fifth  had  too  much  good  taste 
not  to  perceive  the  difference  that  existed  between 
this  coarse  work  and  the  noble  dignity  of  Melanc- 
thon's  Confession.  He  rolled,  handled,  crushed,  and 
so  damaged  the  280  images  of  his  doctors^  that  when 
he  returned  them  two  days  after,  says  Spalatio,  thero 
were  not  more  than  twelve  entire.  Charles  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  such  a  pamphlet  read  in 
the  diet,  and  he  required,  in  consequence,  that  it 
should  be  drawn  np  anew,  shorter  and  more  mode- 
rate .I|  That  was  not  easy,  "  for  the  adversaries,  con- 
fused and  stupified,"  says  Brenz,  "  by  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the^  Evangelical  Coafession,  neither  knew 
where  to  begin  nor  where  to  end  ;  they  accordmgly 
took  nearly  three  weeka  to  do  their  work  over 
again. "IT 

Charles  and  his  ministers  had  great  doubts  of  Its 
success ;  leaving,  therefore,  the  theologians  for  a  mo- 
ment, they  imagined  another  manceuvre.  '*  Let  us 
take  each  of  the  Protestant  princes  separately,"  said 
they:  *< isolated  they  will  not  resist."  Accordingly, 
on  the  15th  July,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  waa 
visited  by  his  two  cousitis,  the  Electors  of  Mentzand 
of  Brandenburg,  and  by  his  two  brothers  the  Margravea 
Frederick  and  John  Albert.  **  Abandon  this  new 
faith,"  said  they  tp  him,  "  and  return  to  that  which 
existed  a  century  ago.  If  you  do  so,  there  are  no  fs- 
vora  that  you  may  not  expect  from  the  Emperor;  if 
not  dread  his  anger."** 

Shortly  after,  the  Duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria,  the 
Count  of  Nassau,  De  Rogendorf,  and  Truchses  were 
announced  to  the  Elector  on  the  part  of  Charles  — 
"  You  have  solicited  the  Emperor,*'  said  they,  "  to 
confirm  the  marriage  of  your  son  with  the  Princess  of 
Juliera,  and  to  invest  you  with  the  electoral  dignity  ; 
but  his  Majesty  declares,  that  if  yon  do  not  renounce 
the  heresy  of  Luther,  of  which  you  are  the  principal 
abettor,  he  cannot  accede  to  your  demand."  At 
the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  employing  the 
most  urgent  solicitations,  accompanied  with  the  most 
animated  gesturesff  and  the  most  sinister  threats,^ 
called  upon  the  Elector  to  abandon  his  faith.     <*  It  in 

*  Bis  dfe  canvenlre  dienntur.     (Zw.  Epp,  ii.  p.  473.) 

t  Eecina  cum  sua  commaBipolatioBe.  (Cezp.  Ref.  ii.  p. 
198.)  '^  *^ 

t  Loagam  of  plenum  eonvlolis  scriptum.    (Ibid.) 

§  Adeo  confUm,  iacondita,  vlolenta,  langninolenta  ct  cm* 
delis  ut  podoerint.    (Corp.  Ref  it.  p.  198.) 

fl  Hodfo  auctorlbut  ipeii  BopUstis,  a  Caiare  mnus  SSM    » 
rsdditara  ut  emradstur  et  eivUius  oomponatnr.    (Ibid.) 

T  Nostra  oonftaslona  ita  stupidot,  attonitos,  at 
(Ibid.J 

*•  CMpi  1la£41.  p.  9S6t  V.  UHcaad.  if.  p.M. 

tf  Mjtredcn  and  Qobehrdm  prjchtig  ersalgt 
'  tt  ■"■  "**       *""  *•-«- 

>4M) 
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aawrted,**  "  added  Charles's  envoys,  "  that  jon  have 
made  aa  alliance  with  the  Swiss.  Ths  Emperor  out* 
not  believe  it ;  and  he  orders  you  to  let  him  know 
the  truth. 

The  Swtas !  it  was  the  same  thing  as  rebellion. 
This  alliaoce  was  the  phantom  iocessantly  invoked  at 
Augsburg  to  alarm  Charles  the  Fifth.  And  in  reality 
deputies  or  at  least  friends  of  the  Swiss,  had  already 
appeared  in  that  city,  and  thos  rendered  the  position 
still  more  serious. 

Bucer  had  arrived  two  days  before  the  reading  of 
the  Confesaiont  and  Capito  on  the  day  subsequent  to 
it.*  There  was  even  a  report  that  Zwingle  wonld 
join  them.f  But  for  a  long  time  all  in  Augsburg,  ex- 
cept the  Strasburg  deputation,  were  ignorant  of  the 
presence  of  these  doctors.^  It  was  omy  twenty-one 
days  after  their  arrival  that  Melancthon  learnt  it  posi- 
tively ,§  so  great  was  the  mysury  in  which  the  Zwing- 
liaus  were  forced  to  enshroud  themselves.  This  wai 
not  without  reason  t  a  conference  with  Melancthon 
having  been  requested  by  them :  "  Let  them  write,^ 
replied  he  ;  *<  I  should  compromise  our  cause  by  an 
interview  with  them." 

Bucer  and  Capito  in  their  retreat,  which  was  like 
a  prison  to  them,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  leisure 
to  draw  up  the  TetrapolUan  Cimfe$9iont  or  the  con- 
fessions of  the  four  cities.  The  deputies  of  Stns- 
buig,  Constauce,  Nemmingen,  and  Lindau,  present* 
ed  it  to  the  Emperor.y  These  cities  purged  themselves 
from  the  reproach  of  war  and  revolt  that  had  been  con- 
tinually objected  against  them.  They  declared  that 
their  only  motive  was  Christ's  gbry,  and  professed 
the  truih  "  freely,  boldly,  but  without  insolence  and 
without  scurrllity.'T 

Zwingle  about  the  same  time  caused  a  private  con- 
fession to  be  communicated  to  Charles,**  which  ex- 
cited a  general  uproar.  **  Does  he  not  dare  to  say,** 
exclaimed  the  Romanists,  **  that  the  mUrtd  anduM- 
ertd  race  (by  which  he  means  the  bishops)  is  in  the 
Church  what  hump-backs  and  the  scrofula  are  in  the 
body  1**tt — "  I^es  he  not  insinnste,"  said  the  Lu- 
therans ;  **  that  we  are  begluning  to  look  back  after 
the  onions  and  garlick  of  Egypt  V* — *<  One  might  say 
with  great  truth  that  he  had  lost  his  senses,*'  ex- 
claimed Melancthon-tt  "<^11  ceremonies,  according 
to  him,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  all  the  bishops  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  In  a  word,  all  is  perfectly  fie/se/ic, 
that  is  to  say,  s^ipremely  barbarous.*' 

One  man  formed  an  exception  to  this  concert  of 
reproaches,  and  this  was  Luther.  "  Zwingle  pleases 
me  tolerably,**  wrote  he  to  Jonas,  **  as  well  as  Bu- 
€er.**§§  By  Bucer,  he  meant  no  doubt  the  Tetrapoli- 
Un  Confession :  this  expression  should  be  noted. 

Thus  three  confessions  laid  at  the  feet  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  attested  the  divisions  that  were  rending 
Protestantism.    In  vain  did  Bucer  and  Capito  en- 
deavor to  come  to   an  understanding  with  Melanc- 
.  thou,  and  write  to  him :  *'  We  will  meet  where  you 

•  yeaimuf  hno,  ego  pridis  iolomiiitatis  D!vl  Johanois,  Ca- 
pito dio  doDiintcB  Mqvante.    (Zw.  Epp ■  ii.  p.  479.) 

f  Ramor  apad  noi  eit,  «t  to  cam  tau  H«lT«tiit  eomitia  ad* 
TOiatnnim.    (Ibid.  pp.  4S1,  487.) 

t  lu  latent  ut  non  qnibiulibet  sul  eooiam  fceis&t  .  (Corp. 
Bef.  p.  19«.) 

§  Capito  et  Baeems  adrant    Id  hodib  oorto  eompaii  (lb.) 

H  CiDglianB  ciTitatsi  propriam  Coafeseioaem  obtulanint 
C»iari.  (Corp.  Ref.  p.  187^  This  CoafMdon  will  be  found 
in  Kiemeifer,  CoUectio  Confeitloniim,  p.  740.) 

f  Inipenoe  ae  fortitor }  citia  proGSOisa  tanen  et  saonas,  id 
biari  et  dicere  quod  rei  est.    (Zw.  Epp.  U.  p.  4M») 

*«  See  Niemeyer  Coll.  ConC  p.  IS. 

tt  Pedatum  et  mitratum  genus  Epitcopomm,  id  esset  in 
EccIeiia,qnodgibbietitnimBtaincoipoi«.  (Ibid.)  Zwingla 
conparei  the  bishops  to  the  dry  and  fraitlsss  p 


support  the  Tines. 
it  Dioss  iimpUoker 

p.  Vis.)  ^^ 


I  piops  that 
(Coip.  Ret  p. 
plaost,  at  Buosras.  (L.Spp.  iv. 
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wiOfnad  wheafovf^;  we  _     __ 

with  us,  and  it  yoB  dsmre  it.  fP0 '«rittwBC9«i 
him.'**  AU  was  OMvaitiag.  It  im  mc  ««ah 
Christian  to  confess  Christ;  oae  diseifAeftca 
fess  another  disciple,  even  if  ibc  Istaer  tm^-, 
shame  of  the  world ;  bat  tfae^^Mi  mos  the  « 
hendthisdotyi  '* Schism  is  is  cbe  achiaB.  . 
Romanists,  and  the  Emperor  flatftcmi  biBr « 
an  easy  victory.  '*  Relim  to  ibe  Cbsiiili,  ^i 
cry  from  every  side,  *'wfaicli  mmrmam,^  a^ 
the  Sirasbnrgen  «<  let  as  pot  ike  baft  u  yw  e 
that  we  Bsay  lead  yov  as  we  pleMe.**f 

AU  these  things  deeply  afflided  ifae  £kcii 
was  besides  still  nader  tiie  baideK  af  Cbano 
maada  aad  thrsata.  Tha 
spoken  tohim,t  aad  it  ^ 
coosia  Geoige  of  Saxaay  i 
tor  in  his  stead. 

On  the  28th  Jaly, these  was  ai 
cooit.  Chariss,  lebed  ia  hia  imprriai  gan 
whoae  value  was  said  to  exaeed  900,000  fsitf  n 
and  displaying  aa  air  of  aiajeatj  wkicfa  [ 
poet  and  fear,§  eonfefved  oa  mmaj  psia 
titore  of  their  digaittca ;  tha  Elector 
eluded  from  these  favom.  Eie  loss  ke 
undeisland  more  plataly  wimt 
aad  it  was  insiauated,  that  if  he  did  »ac  i 
Emperor  woaid  expel  him  frsan  i&ia  ssais  Sj 
upon  him  the  severest  pnaisiimpwt.[| 

The  Ekdor  tamed  pale,  far  ~ 
such  would  certainly  he  the  i 
his  small  territory  ooald  he  lesnt  tiiat  p&mett^  a 
aarch  who  had  just  vaaqoished  Fkaaee  aad  bur. 
now  saw  Germany  at  his  feet  t 
coold  do  it,  had  he  the  rightl 
poiaaed  John  in  his  dreana.     He  i 
stretched  beneath  an  imiueasa  mneaah whr  winrh 
he  straggled  painfaUy,  while  his  eoaaa  ^imy  o 
Sazoay  stood  on  the  summit  aad  aecied  istaiR^ 

John  at  length  eame  forth  from  ihia  facssee.  ' 
most  either  renonnce  God  or  tlie  woiU,*  tai's 
*'Wellmy  choice  is  not  doahtfoL  It  is  God  was  ae 
mo  Elector— me,  who  was  not  worthy  of  it>  Is 
myself  into  his  arma,  and  let  him  do  widi  ate  rj 
shall  seem  good  to  him.**  Thao  the  Eleeiw  bf  s. 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  aad  snbdoad  kiagdea 

All  evangelical  Chrisleadom  had  takea  part  c^ 
struggle  of  John  the  Peisonreiiag.  It  waa  sen  - 
if  he  should  bow  fall,  aU  would  £aU  with  his,  c 
they  endeavored  to  snpport  hiai.  *^  Fesr  Bi 
cried  the  Christians  of  Magdebuig,  **  for  yoe  ^ 
ftess  is  under  Christ's  banner.****  *«  Italy  is  iaen: 
tetions,'*  wrote  they  fiom  ^enioe;  «  if  for  Chri 
gloiy  yon  must  die,  fear  nothing,  ""ft  Bat  it  waica 
a  higher  source  that  John*a  courage  ^waa  derivei  ' 
beheld  SaUn  as  lightning  fall  from  keevea,*  ssicu 
Master.tl  The  Elector,  in  like  maooer,  beheld  iia 
dreams  (]reorge  fall  from  the  top  of  the  moaaiais,  d 
lie  dashed  in  pieces  at  his  feet. 

Once  resolved  to  lose  everythiag,  Jokn,  Im,  sd 
py,  and  tranquil,  assembled  hu  tkeologiaas.  Ibd 
generous  men  desired  to  Save  their  master.  *~  On 
cious  lord,"  said  Spalatin,  "  recollect  that  the  Wji 
of  God,  being  the  23word  of  the  Spirit,  moat  be  i| 
heU,  not  by  the '  seeolar  power,  but  by  the  hjsii 

•  Veniemas  quo  ct  qusndo  tu  Toles.    (Con.  RetiLptf 
I  Uaa  Camaa  osMiaa  toe:  RtmrtUmm   md  £edan 

(Zw.Epp.ii.p.484.) 
1  Colloqaiuai  ejus  Doadom  froi  potnisie.   (Beck.  iL  p.  l» 
h  Appaniit  Caear  msjestste insignitos  vestibws:! 

imperialibut.    (Corp.  Ref.  f i.  p.  S41) 
K  Miiller,  (Seeoh.  der  Protestation,  p.  71Su 
f  Hebrews,  3d.  as.  U. 

**  Unter  den  Heorpaany  Jesn  ChristL  (Ibid.  p.  134.) 
ttBtia^i  moxa  subeanda  tibi  liMst  oh  Cbristi  riona 

(CoiF.BetU.aS9.   L. P. BoselU.)  t^Lok^^U. 
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le  Ahtn0df**^^^yta r  Mud  ftlltbc  d^xnon,  **  we 
o  not  wish  that,  to  aave  «»,  yon  should  risk  y©ur 
hildrea,  yoer  sobjects,  youf  stmtes,  your  crown.  . 
.  We  will  reiher  give  ooiseWea  into  the  hands 
f  the  enemy,  and  conjure  him  to  be  tatiafied  with 
(ur  blood*'!  John,  touched  by  thia  lan«oa^e,  re- 
used, however,  their  aoliciiationa,  and  armly  re- 
lated these  words,  which  had  become  his  device : 
*  I  also  desire  to  ceafew  my  Saviour." 

It  was  on  the  20th  Jnly  that  ha  replied  to  the  press- 
Bff  ar»o»n'?n<»  ^7  v*»»«*»  Charles  had  endeavored  to 
ihake  him.  He  proved  to  the  fimperor  that,  being  his 
srothei's  legitimate  heir  he  could  not  refuse  him  the 
investiture,  which,  besides,  the  Diet  of  Worms  had 
secured  to  him.    He  added  that  he  did  not  blindly 
believe  what  his  doctors  said,  but  that,  having  recog- 
nized the  word  of  God  to  be  the  foundation  of  their 
leaching,  he  confessed  anew,  and  without  any  hesi- 
tation, aU  the  articles  of  the  Apology.     "  I  therefore 
entreat  your  migesty,"  continued  he,  «  to  permit  me 
and  mine  to  render  an  account  to  God  alone  of  what 
concerns  the  salvation  of  our  souls."*  TheMaimve 
of  Brandenburg  made  the  same  reply.    Thus  failed 
this  skilful  mancBuvre,  by  which  the  RomaniaU  had 
ho)>ed  to  break  the  strength  of  the  Reformation,    bix 
weeks  had  eUpaed  since  the  Confession,  and  yet  no 
reply.     "  The  Papists,  from  the  moment  they  heard 
the   Apology,"  it  was   said,  "  suddenly   lost    their 
voice. "§     At  length  the  Romish  theologians  handed 
their  revised  and  corrected  performance  to  the  Empe- 
ror, and  peisoaded  this  pnnce  to  present  it  in  his 
own  name.     The    mantle  of  the  sUte  seemed  to 
them  admirably  adapted  to  the  movemcnia  of  Roine. 
**  These Bycophants,"  said  Melancthon,  "  have  desir- 
ed to  clothe  themselves  with  the  lion's  skin,  to  appear 
to  us  so  much  the  more  terrible."||    All  the  states  of 
the  empire  were  convoked  for  the  nextd^  hut  one. 
On  Wednesday,  3d  August,  at  two  o'clock  m  the 
afternoon,  the  Emperor,  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Palatinate  Palace,  surrounded  by  his 
brother,  and  the  electors,  princes,  and  deputies,  ihe 
Elector  of  Saxony  and   his  allies  were  introduced, 
and   the  count  palatine,  who  was  called  **  Charles  s 
moudipiece."  said  to  them:   "His  majesty  having 
handed  your  confession  to  several  doctors  of  differ- 
ent   nations,  illustrious   by  their  knowledge,  their 
morals,  and  their  impartiality,  haa  read  their  reply 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  submits  it  to  you  as  bis 
own,  ordaining  ihat  all  the  members  a^id  subjects  of 
the  Holy  Empire  should  accept  it  with  unanimous  ac- 

Alexander  Schwciss  then  took  the  papers  and  read 
the  refutation.  The  Roman  party  approved  some  ar- 
ticles of  the  Confession,  condemned  others,  and  in 
certain  less  salient  paiteages,  it  disiinguished  between 
what  most  b^  rejected  and  what  accepted. 

It  gave  way  on  an  important  point ;  the  opu$  ope- 
ratum  The  Protestants  having  aaid  10  their  13th 
Article  that  faith  was  necessary  in  the  Sacrament, 
the  Romish  party  assented  to  it ;  thus  abandoning 
an  error  which  the  Papacy  had  so  earnestly  defended 
against  Luther  in  that  very  city  of  Augsburg,  by  the 
mouth  of  Cajetan.  Moreover,  they  recognized  as 
truly  Christian,  the  Evangelical  doctrine  on  the  Tri- 

*  Ootte<  Wort  keine«  wags  durch  weltlicb  Sohwert   (F. 

1 8ie  woUen  ihnan  an  ihrem  Bluta  genugen  laaen.    (Ibid 

**'?Firrtemann»s  Uricundenbuch.  t»p.  M-W,  11W19. 
i  Papistst  obmatuine  ad  ipionim  Confessionem.    (Colob. 

enUan.  nt  asMnt  nobis  formid^iliores.     (Corp.  Ref.  p. 

**ll*Vetal  saam  suaqua  pubUca  auctorilate  roboratnm,  ab 
smnibut  nnaaimi  eonsoaiu  aceeptandain.  (UnLundeniracn, 
ii.p.144.) 


Dity,  on  Christ,  on  baptism,  on  eternal  ponishmnit, 
and  on  the  origin  of  evil. 

But.  on  all  the  other  points,  Charles,  his  princes, 
and  his  theologians,  declared  themselves  inimove- 
able.  They  maintained  that  men  are  born  with  the 
fear  of  God,  that  good  works  are  meritorious,  and 
th;'.t  they  justify  in  union  with  faith.  They  upheld 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Mass,  transubstaatiation, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  they  denied  that  the  Church 
was  an  assembly  of  the  saints. 

This  Refutation  was  skilful  in  some  respects,  and, 
above  all,  in  what  concerned  the  doctrine  of  works 
and  of  faith.  But  on  other  points,  in  particular  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cup  and  the  celibacy  of  priests,  its 
argumenu  were  lamentably  weak,  and  contrary  40 
the  well  known  facU  of  history. 

While  the  Protestants  had  taken  their  stand  on  the 
Scriptures,  their  adversaries  supported  the  divine 
origin  of  the  hierarchy,  and  laid  down  absolute  sub» 
mission  to  its  laws.  Thus,  the  essential  character, 
which  still  distinguishes  Rome  from  the  Reformation, 
stood  prominently  forth  in  this  first  combat. 

Among  the  auditors  who  filled  the  chapel  of  the  Pa^ 
latinate  Palace,  concealed  in  the  midst  of  the  depa- 
ties  of  Nuremberg,  was  Joachim  Camerarius,  who» 
while  Schweiss  was  reading,  leaned  over  his  tablets 
and  carefully  noted  down  all  he  could  collect.  At 
the  same  time  others  of  the  Protestants,  speaking  to 
one  another,  were  indignant,  and  even  laughed,  en 
one  of  their  opponents  assures  us.*  «  Really."  said 
they,  with  one  consent,  "  the  whole  of  this  Refnta* 
tion  is  worthy  of  Eck,  Faber,  and  Cochlosus !" 

As  for  Charles,  little  pleased  with  these  theological 
dissertations,  he  slept  during  the  reading  :t  but  he 
awoke  when  Schweiss  had  finished,  and  his  awaken* 
ing  was  that  of  a  lion. 

The  Count-palatine  then  declared  that  his  miues- 
ty  found  the  articles  of  this  Refutation  onhodox,  ca- 
tholic, and  conformable  to  the  Gospel ;  that  he  there* 
fore  required  the  Protestants  to  abandon  their  Con* 
fession,  now  refuted,  and  to  adhere  to  all  the  articles 
thai  had  just  been  set  fonh;^  that,  if  they  refused, 
the  Emperor  would  remember  his  office,  and  would 
know  how  to  show  himself  the  advocate  and  defender 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

This  langusge  was  clear  enough  i  the  adversaries 
imagined  they  had  refuted  the  Protestants  by  com* 
mending  the  latter  to  consider  themselves  beaten. 
Violence-— arms — war^— were  all  contained  in  these 
cruel  words  of  Charles's  mini8ter.§  The  princes  re- 
presented  thst,  as  the  Refutation  adopted  some  of 
their  articles  and  rejected  others,  it  required  a  care- 
ful examinatiou,  and  they  consequently  begged  a 
copy  should  be  given  them. 

The  Romish  party  had  a  long  conference  on  this 
demand  :  night  was  at  hand  -,  the  Count-palatine  re- 
plied that,  considering  the  late  hour  and  the  import- 
ance  of  this  affair,  the  Emperor  would  make  known 
his  pleasure  somewhat  later;  The  diet  separated, 
and  Charles  the  Fifths  exasperated  at  the  audacity  of 
the  Evangelical  princes,  says  Cochksus,  returned  ia 
ill-humor  to  his  apanments.|l 

The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  withdrew  full  of 
peace  ;  the  reading  of  the  Refutation  having  given 
them  as  much  confidence  as  that  of  the  Confesaion  it* 
self.T    They  saw  in  their  adversaries  a  strong  at- 

(Cochkras, 


*  Mniti  e  Lutbecanis  inepte  cachinnabantur. 

^*f  ImpoTStor  itema  obdormivit.   (Coip.  Ref.  i.  p.  34ft.) 
X  Fetlit  C«sar  nt  omam  in  IUm  articoloa  consentiant 

(Corp.  Bef.  U.  p.  S46.) 
h  Onttionia  summa  atrox.    (Ibid.  p.  96S.) 
J  Cmar  non  squo  animo  ferabat  aoniin  contnmaolaa 


(CocbL  p.  105) 
f  raotir    ' 


tnatcxaotiossaifaao.  (Corp.  Bat  a  p.  309.) 
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taeliiiieiit  to  the  hienrcli^,  Irat  a  great  ignormee  of 
die  Gospel— a  charactenstic  featttte  of  the  Romish 
yartr ;  and  this  thoogfat  encoaraged  them.  **  Cer- 
tainly,'* said  they,  **  the  Church  caanot  be  where 
fiiere  is  no  knowledge  of  Christ.*** 

Melancthon  alotie  wsa  still  alarmed ;  he  walked 
hf  sight  and  not  by  faith,  and,  remembering  the  le- 
gatiB*8  smiles,  ho  had  another  interview  with  him,  as 
6arly  as  the  4th  August,  still  demanding  the  cup  for 
the  laity,  and  lawful  wives  for  the  priests.  ••  Then," 
said  he,  **  oiv  pastors  will  place  tbemselTes  again 
wider  the  government  of  bishops,  and  we  shall  be 
tfile  to  prevent  those  innumerable  sects  with  which 
posterity  is  threatened. "f  Melancthon's  glance  into 
wie  future  is  remarkable :  it  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  he,  like  many  others,  preferred  a  dead  unity  to 
a  living  diversity. 

Campege^o,  now  certain  of  triumphiag  br  the 
•word,  dtsclainfuUy  handed  this  paper  to  CochWus, 
who  hastened  to  reAite  it.  It  is  nard  to  say  whether 
Melancthon  or  Campeggio  was  the  moat  inlatuated. 
Oisd  did  not  permit  an  arrangement  that  would  have 
enslaved  his  Church. 

Charles  passed  the  whole  of  the  4th,  and  the  mom- 
iflg  ef  the  5th  August,  in  consultation  with  the  Ul- 
tramontane party,  <*  It  will  never  be  by  discussion 
ttiat  we  shall  come  to  an  understanding,*'  said  some ; 
••  and  if  the  Protestants  do  not  submit  v<^untarily,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  compel  them.**  They  ne- 
vnthelesB  decided,  on  aeeoont  of  the  Refutation,  to 
adept  a  middle  course.  IXiriiig  the  whole  of  the 
diet,  Charles  pursued  a  ricilful  policy.  At  first  he 
DsAiBed  everything,  hoping  to  lead  away  the  princes 
by  Tiolenee ;  then  he  conceded  a  few  unimporthnt 
pointsi  under  the  impression  that  the  Protestants 
Mvinr  lost  all  hope,  would  esteem  so  much  the 
more  the  little  he  yielded  to  them.  This  was  what 
be  did  again  under  the  present  f;ircum8tances.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  Count-palatine  announ- 
oed  that  the  Emperor  would  give  them  a  copy  of 
the  Recitation,  but  on  these  conditions;  namely, 
that  the  Protestants  should  not  reply,  that  they 
dMild  speedily  agree  with  the  Emperor,  and  that 
they  woiud  not  print  or  communicate  to  any  one 
the  Refutation  that  should  be  confided  to  them.^ 

This  communication  excited  murmurs  among  the 
Protastanta.  «•  These  conditions,"  said  they  all, 
•«ara  inadmissible.'*— •«  The  Papists  present  us  with 
their  paper,"  added  Chancellor  Brdck,  ••as  the 
in  oflwed  a  thin  broth  to  his  gossip  the  stork.'* 

The  savery  brath  upon  aplals  by  Beynaxd 

wu  terrad  ap, 
Bolt  Miitran  Stork,  with  her  long  beak,  she 

could  not  got  a  lup.^ 

**  If  the  Reftitation,**  continued  he,  «•  should  come 
t©  be  known  without  participation,  (and  how  can  we 
prevent  it  .>)  we  shall  be  charged  with  it  as  a  crime. 
Let  us  beware  of  accepting  so  perfidious  an  offer.  |f 
We  already  possess  in  the  notes  of  Camerarius  sev- 
eral articles  of  this  paper,  and  if  we  omit  any  point, 
no  one  will  have  the  right  to  reproach  us  with  it." 

On  the  next  day  (6th  August)  the  Protestants  de- 
clared to  the  diet  that  they  preferred  declining  the 
copy  thus  ofiTered  to  them ,  and  appealed  to  God  and 
to  his  Majesty.!    They  tibus  rejected  all  that  the 

*  Eccletiam  Ibi  non  eitte,  abi  if  noratur  Christui. 
t  Qnod  nifli  fiet,  quid  in  tot  Motii  ad  pottorot  fntorom  «it 
(Corp  Ref.  ii.  p.  14B 
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~  \  Oluck  wie  der  Fachf  braaehet,  da  er  dan  Storch  ta  gast 
lad.    (Brack.  Apol.  p  74.) 

*      -•         iBDlum  per  alios  ii  valgus  exire  potent. 
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Agitation,  anser  and  affirigfat,  _ 

every  branch  of  that  auguat  aasembly.*  Thai^ 
of  the  Evangelicals  was  war — ^was  rdidlioii.  ^^ 
of  Saxony,  the  princes  of  Bavaria,  all  the  not 
adherents  of  Rome,  tremMed  with  im^gom, 
there  was  a  sudden,  an  impetoous  laovemeiit,  b^ 

Elosion  of  murmnrs  and  of  hatred;  and  it  bq 
ave  been  feared  that  the  two  parties  wooU  '«». 
come  to  blows  in  the  very  preaenoe  of  tfae  Emper 
if  Archbishop  Albert,  the  Eleetor  of  BrandeBb^ 
and  the  Dukea  of  Brunswick,  Pomerania*  and  Meet 
lenbuig,  rushing  between  them»  had  Doft  coajwa 
the  Protestants  to  put  an  end  to  this  deplorable  oe,- 
bat,  and  not  drive  the  Emperor  to  extremitae.; 
The  diet  separated,  their  hearts  filled  with  emotiaa, 
apprehension,  and  trouble 

Never  had  the  diet  proposed  aoch  fiital  alton. 
tives.  The  hopes  of  agreement,  set  forth  in  the  e&t 
of  convocation,  had  omy  been  a  deceitful  lute:  acm 
the  maak  was  thrown  aside;  aubmiaaioA  «  t^ 
swordr— such  was  the  dilemma  offered  to  the  Hcfi?- 
mation.  All  announced  that  the  day  of  teaiati-ifi 
waa  passed,  and  that  they  were  beginning  one  d 
violence. 

'  In  truth,  on  the  6th  July,  the  Pope  had  assemlMd 
the  consistory  of  cardinals  in  hia  palace  al  Rok. 
and  had  made  known  to  them  the  Protestant  ultia»- 
tum ;  namely,  the  cup  for  the  laity,  tfae  mairiage  s 
priesta,  the  omission  of  the  ^invocation  of  faints  n 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  use  of  the  ecdesuf- 
tical  propel^  already  secularized,  and  for  tfae  »s 
the  convocation  of  a  counciL    ' '  These  coDceswiw,'* 
said  the  cardinals,  <*  are  <»posed  to  tfae  reliE»A  Ck 
discipline,  and  the  laws  or  the  C  hurch.  ^    We  Kject 
them,  and  vote  our  thanks  to  the  Blizuiav  is  be 
zeal  which  he  employs  in  bringing  back  tht  tend- 
ers."   The  Pope  having  thus  decided,  eveij  iSeBf 
at  conciliation  oecame  useless. 

Campenio,  on  his  side,  redouUed  in  seal  B« 
spoke  as  u  in  hiiB  person  the  Pope  himaelfwee 
present  at  Augsburg. §  **  Let  the  Emperor  ani  t^ 
right-thitiking  princes  form  a  league,**  said  ke  t. 
Charles ;  **  and  if  these  rebels,  equally  insrnaibkb 
threats  and  promises,  obstinately  persist  in  Xse: 
diabolical  course,  then  let  his  Majesty  aeize  fire  un 
sword,  let  him  take  possession  of  all  the  propeftj  d 
the  heretics,  and  utterly  eradicate  these  venoEua 
plants.il  Then  let  him  iqppoint  holy  inquisitci^ 
who  shall  go  on  the  track  or  the  remDants  of  Rfr> 
form,  and  proceed  against  them,  as  in  Spain  agu^ 
the  Moora.  Let  him  put  the  university  of  Wttte»> 
berg  under  ban,  burn  the  hereticd  books,  and  aEal| 
back  the  fugitive  monks  to  their  convents.  But  tii^ 
plan  must  he  executed  with  course.**  j 

Thus  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome  consisted,  acca4 
ing  to  a  prophecy  uttered  against  the  citjr  whicb  s 
aeatad  en  seven  hills,  in  adorning  itself  with  peail 
that  it  had  stolen,  and  in  becoming  dnuik  vrith  tU 
blood  of  the  saints.ir  | 

While  Charles  was  thus  uned  on  with  blind  fai 
by  the  diet  and  the  Pope,  tEe  Proteatant  prinoj 
restrained  by  a  mute  indignation,  did  not  open  tfa^ 

*  Und  darob  wie  aian  Bpuroa  mtg,  ein  fintxat  zen  r^M 
(IWd.)  '^  ^  *^ 

f  Hi  Bccedunt  sd  nostros  principei  et  jobent  omittere  M 
certaneA,  ne  Csnr  Toh«ai«atius  oommoveatar.  (Corp.  lU 
U.  p.  364.) 

I  Oppotitai  religloni,  diadpUae,  legibasque  Ecdeat 
(PsUav.  i.  p.  334.) 

^  Ab  were  dor  Fepet  telbit  gegenwirtig  gewest.  (Brvok 
Apol.  60.) 

il  Sealeani pereeveraaserofaifaaetadiabolieavJa^Bel 

la  8.  M.  potra  mettere  la  mano  ai  ferro  •  al  foeo  at  ndtcOik 
txtirpare  qnetta  Tenenaia  pianta.  (InftraeHo  dtttrn  Cann  I 
reTerendistimo  Campeni  in  diela  AagailMDi,  UML) 


ns  ▲Qoflwia  coMFfaooir. 


mtomOot!*  u4  haom  Qmst  ntmed  to  betis^  a  wade- 
nesB  of  which  the  Emperor  was  eager  to  profit  Bat 
there  was  also  stren^  concealed  under  this  weak- 
ness. **  It  only  remains  for  us,**  exclaimed  Melanc- 
thon,  **  to  embrace  our  Saviour's  knees.*'  In  this 
they  labored  earnestly.  Melancthon  bemed  for 
Luther's  prayers ;  Brenz  for  thoee  of  ms  own 
church  :  a  general  ciy  of  distress  and  of  faith  ran 
tiiroQgh  ETangelical  Germany.  "You  shall  hare 
sheep/'  said  Brenz,  **  if  you  will  send  U4  sheep : 
▼ou  know  what  I  mean."!  The  sheep  thai  were  to 
be  ofieted  in  sacrifice  were  tho'prayers  oi  the  saints. 

The  Church  was  not  wanting  to  itself.  **  As- 
sembled every  day,"  wrote  certain  cities  to  the  Elec- 
tors, *<  we  beg  for  you  strength,  grace,  and  victory, 
— viotflffy  fiillof  joy."  Bat  the  man  of  prayer  and 
faith  was  eipecial^  LuUier.  A  calm  and  sublime 
courage,  m  which  firmness  shines  at  the  side  of  joy 
^a  coun^  that  rises  and  exult/  in  proportion  af 
the  danger  increases  is  what  Luther's  letters  at 
this  time  present  in  every  Une.  The  most  poetical 
images  tare  pale  beside  those  energetic  ez{Nres8ions 
which  issue  m  a  boiling  torrent  from  the  Reformer's 
soul.  *<  I  have  recently  witnessed  two  miracles," 
wrote  he  on  the  5th  August  to  Chancellor  Briick ; 
*<  this  is  the  first  As  I  was  at  my  window,  I  saw  the 
stars,  and  the  sky,  and  that  vast  and  maonificent 
firmament  in  which  the  Lord  has  placed  them.  I 
could  nowhere  discover  tfab  columns  on  which  the 
Master  has  supported  this  immense  vault,  and  yet 
the  heavens  did  not  falL  '. 

**  And  here  is  the  second.  I  beheld  thick  doads 
hanging  above  us  like  a  vast  sea.  I  could  neither 
perceive  ground  on  which  they  reposed,  nor  cords 
oy  which  they  were  suspended ;  and  yet  they  did 
not  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  U9  rapidly  and  fled 
away. 

"  God,"  continued  he,  will  choose  the  manner,  the 
time,  and  the  place  suitable  for  deliveranee,  and  he 
will  not  Unger.    What  the  men  of  blood  have  begun, 

they  have  not  yet  finished Our  rainbow  is 

hint.  ....  their  eknids  are  threatening the 

enemy  comes  against  us  with  frightfal  machines.  .  . 
But  at  last  it  wiU  be  seen  to  whom  belonged  the  bal- 
Hstn,  and  from  what  hands 'the  javelins  are  launched4 
It  is  no  matter  if  Lather  perishes:  if  Christ  is  con- 
queror.  Lather  is  conqueror  alBO."6 

Never  had  the  Roman  party,  wno  did  not  know 
what  was  the  victory  of  faith,  imagined  themselves 
more  certain  of  snccess. 

The  doctors  having  refuted  the  Confession,  the 
Plotestants  oaght,  they  imagined,  to  declare  them- 
selves convinced,  and  ail  would  then  be  restored  to 
Its  ancient  footing;  soch  was  the  Emperor's  plan  of 
campaign.  He  therefore  urges  and  calls  upon  the 
Protestanto ;  but  instead  of  submitting,  tfaejr  annoance 
a  lefiitatioD  of  the  Refutation.  Upon  this  Charles 
looked  athis  sword,  and  all  the  prinoes  who  surround* 
ed  him  did  the  same. 

John  of  Saxony  understood  what  that  meant,  but 
he  remained  firm.  "  The  straight  line,"  said  he,  (the 
axiom  was  familiar  to  him,)  *<  is  thl  shortest  road." 
K  is  this  indomitable  firmness  that  has  secured  for 
him  in  history  the  name  of  Joha  the  Persevering. 
He  was  not  alone  t  all  thoee  Protestant  princes  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  courts,  and  who  were 
habttaated  to  pay  an  humble  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror, found  at  that  time  in  their  faith  a  noble  inde- 
pendenee  that  confennded  Charles  the  Fifth. 

With  the  design  oi  gaining  the  Marquis  of  Bran- 

«TadlaiQdigiiatfo.    (Con».Ret  iLp.a54) 

t  Habebitit  ove«»  ti  bvet  ad  noa  mittalia :  iatalUgttia  qutt 
vote.    (Corp.  Bell  U.  p.  940.) 

i  In  ane  ▼ld«bitar  cuin^  toni (L.  Epp^  iv.  p.  ISA.) 

^Viaeat  Chfialaa  nadot  aihil  NliMrt  ii  peraat  Lnthsraa, 
quUrktoreChiiato  victor  eiik  (Md.pbl».) 


denbmg,  diey  opened  to^  him  the  pMiibiUty  of  ae- 
cording  him  some  poasesaiona  in  Sileaiaon  which  he 
bad  claims.  **  If  Christ  is  Christ,"  replied  he,  «*  tlM 
doctrine  that  I  have  confessed  is  truik"— **  But  do 
you  know,"  quickly  replied  his  cousin  the  Eleetor 
Joachim,  *'  what  is  your  stake  1" — Certainly,"  replied 
the  Margrave,  **  it  is  said  I  shall  be  expelled  from  ihki 
country.  Well  I  may  God  protect  me  !"  One  dajr 
Prince  Wolfgang,  of  Anhalt,  metDootor  Eck.  *'DoeN. 
tor,"  aaid  he,  **  youaie  exciting  to  war,  but  ye«  wiH 
find  those  who  will  not  be  behmdhand  with  yes.  I 
have  broken  many  a  ianoe  for  n^  friends  in  nqr  time. 
My  Ijord  Jesas  Christ  is  assnitdly  worthy  that  I 
should  do  as  much  for  him." 

At  the  sight  of  this  reaolntion,  each  one  askeil 
himself  whether  Charles,  instead  of  caring  the  dii^ 
ease,  was  not  augmenting  it.  Reflection^  oritieisnuL 
jeats,  passed  between  the  citisens ;  and  the  goedl 
sense  of  the  people  manifested  in  iia  own  fMhteA 
what  they  thovg^t  ^  the  folly  of  their  chief.  We 
will  adduce  one  inataoee. 

It  is  said  that  one  day,  as  the  Emperor  wis  at 
table  with  many  Roman  Catholic  prinees^  he  was 
informed  that  some  comedians  begied  permiaaioa 
(aooordtag  to  coatom)  to  aauae  their  loidaiiip«; 
First  appeared  an  old  man  wearing  a  mask,  nd 
dressed,  in  a  doctor's  robe,  who  advanced  with  difll*> 
cuUy,  carrying  n  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  arms,  sobm 
straight  and  some  crooked.  He  approached  the  wid* 
fireplace  of  the  Gothic  hall,  threw  down  his  load  lA 
disorder,  and  immediately  withdrew.*  Charies  and 
the  courtieis  read  on  his  back  the  insoription-^om 
Rbucblxii.  Then  appeared  anodier  mask  with  ntt 
mtelligent  look,  who  made  every  ezeniea  to  pair  dM 
stmight  and  the  crooked  piecea  ;t  but  finding  his  hi* 
boia  useless,  he  shook  his  head,  turned^  to  the  door* 
and  disappeared.  They  read  E&asmus  or  Romn* 
DAM.  Almost  immediately  after  advanced  a  monk 
with  bright  eye  and  decided  gait,  carrying  a  brasier 
of  lighted  co^t  He  put  the  wood  in  order,  set  flre 
to  it,  blew  and  attrred  it  up»  so  that  the  flame  roan 
brinht  and  sparkling  into  the  air.  He  then  retired, 
and  on  his  back  were  the  words— ManTJii  Lmnam. 

Next  approached  n  magnificent  peisonage,  eovei^ 
ed  with  all  the  imperial  inaignin,  who,  seeing  the 
fire  so  bright,  drew  his  sword,  and  endeavored  bf 
violent  thrusts  to  extinguish  it;  but  the  mors  he 
struck,  the  fiercer  burnt  the  flames,  so  thalat  last  he 
quitted  the  place  in  indignation.  His  name,  as  it 
would  seem,  was  not  made  known  to  the  speoiacefs^ 
but  all  divined  it.  The  general  attention  was  soon 
attracted  by  n  new  character.  A  man,  wearing  a 
sarpUce  and  n  mande  of  red  velvet,  with  an  alb  of 
white  wool  that  reached  to  his  heels,  and  having 
a  stole  around  his  neck,  whose  ends  were  ornament- 
ed with  pearls,  advanced  mi^jestically.  Beholding 
the  flames  that  already  fliled  the  hearth,  he  clapped 
bis  hands  in  terror,  and  looking  around  him  sought 
to  find  something  to  extinguish  them.  He  sees  two 
vessels  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  hall,  one  filled 
with  water  and  the  other  with  oil.  He  rushes  to 
them,  seises  unwittingly  on  that  containing  the  oil, 
and  throws  it  on  the  fire.§  The  flames  then  spread 
with  such  violence  that  the  mask  fled  in  alarm,  rais- 
ing his  hands  to  heaven;  on  his  back  was  read  the 
name  of  Lxo  X. 

The  mystery  was  finished ;  hot  instead  of  claiming 
their  remuneration,  the  pretended  actors  had  disap- 
peared.   No  one  ad^ed  the  moral  of  this  drama. 

*  Persona  larva  eontecta,  habitu  dootorali  portahtt  stm«l' 
UgBorun.    (T.L.  Flabrioiaa,opp.oaukia,iLB.UI.) 

\  Hio  conabatnr  cnrra  rectia  exaqoare  lignia.  (T.  L.  IW 
brtDliu>  opp.  OBuia,  p»  U.  381.) 

1  In  asuia  ferena  ignma  at  praaaa.  (Ibid.) 


^  Cajnena  in  aaiphoKaa 
opp.  onmia,  fl.  p  9i3.)     Di 
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HttTOKT  OF  THB  mPOnUTiON. 


■  Tile  kMon  howefvr,  ftoftd  ofeleti  t  ttd  die  aw- 
loritsr  of  the  diet,  a»aaMg  fttthe  eame  time  dw  pen 
Wiigeed  lo  the  Emperor  aad  the  Pope,  begin  to  pre- 
mn  the  means  neeeMtrf  for  eztinffatahing  the  fire 
kindled  by  Lather.  They  negotiated  in  Italy  with 
the  Duke  of  Manlna,  who  engaged  toaend  a  few  regi 
nents  of  light  eavalry  aeroaa  the  Alps  ;*  and  in  Eng- 
land with  Henry  YXU.,  who  had  not  foigotten  Ln< 
ther*8  reply,  and  who  promised  Charles,  through  hia 
nmbaaaador,  an  immense  anbaidy  to  destroy  the 
lkeretios.t 

At  the  same  time  frightfnl  prodigies  announced 
Ihe  gloomy  fotnre  whteh  threatened  the  Reforan.  At 
Spire  fearful  speetres,  having  the  ahape  of  monks, 
wkh  angry  eyes  and  hasty  steps  had  appeared  doring 
Ihe  night.  <«  What  do  yon  want  V*  they  had  been 
•rited.  •'  We  are  going,*'  they  replied,  «*  to  the  Diet 
•f  Aogabnrg  T'  The  eireurostanoe  had  been  eanfnlly 
investigated,  and  waa  fonnd  perieotly  tnstworthy.t 
^  The  interpretation  is  not  diffionlt,"  exclaimed  Me- 
lanethon ;  **  evil  apirits  are  coming  to  Angabnrg  to 
eounteraet  onr  eiertions,  and  to  destroy  peace,  l^ey 
ibibode  horrible  trovbles  to  ns."$  No  one  doobted 
this.  '*  Everything  is  advancing  towards  war,"  said 
En«nna.||  ««The  diet  will  not  terminate,"  wiote 
Bvenz,  **  except  by  the  deatraction  of  all  Germany.  **! 
••  There  will  be  a  stanghter  of  the  sainta,"  exclaimed 
Bneer,  **  which  will  be  anch  that  the  massacres  of 
Diodettan  will  acareely  come  np  to  it."**  War  and 
blood  !-*thi8  waa  the  general  ciy. 

Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  itatnrday,  6ch  Angnat,  a 

Sat  disturbance  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Angriiurg.ft 
ere  was  r:nning  too  and  Ito  in  the  atreeta ;  mes- 
•engers  from  the  Emperor  were  galloping  in  every 
direction ;  the  senate  was  called  together  and  re- 
ceived an  order  to  aUow  no  one  to  pass  the  gates  of 
the  ciiy.^^  At  the  same  time  all  were  afoot  in  the 
imperial  barracka ;  the  aoldiers  got  ready  their  arms  t 
the  regtmenta  were  drawn  up,  and  at  daybreak 
(about  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning)  the  Em- 
neror'a  troops,  in  opposition  to  the  custom  constantly 
ibllowed  in  the  d'lH,  relieved  the  aoldieis  of  the  ci^ 
and  took  possession  of  the  gates.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  learnt  that  these  gatea  wonM  not  be  opened, 
nnd  thai  Charles  had  given  orders  to  keep  a  strict 
Watch  upon  the  Elector  and  his  aHies.§6  A  terrible 
nwakening  for  those  who  still  flattered  themselves 
with  seeing  the  religions  debates  conclude  peacefully ! 
Are  not  thoae  unheard-of  measures  the  commence- 
■lent  of  wars  and  the  signal  of  a  frightful  maasacre  1 
X.  Trouble  and  anger  prevailed  in  the  imperial 
Mlace,  and  it  was  the  Landgrave  who  had  caiue^ 
them.  Firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  Philip  of  Hesse  had 
never  bent  his  head  to  the  blast  One  day,  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  addressing  the  bishops,  he  had  said  to 
them,  ••  My  lords,  give  peace  to  the  Empire ;  we 

*  Chs  taatano  ool  Dnoa  di  Maatona  d'  avare  U  vodo  di  ooa 
dniTv  1000  caralli  leggieri  d'  ftalia  in  ctto  •!  facesie  guenm 
in  Oermanic«.    (NioTTiefolo  Relat.) 

t  Cai  (CtoMTi)  ingratem  ▼im  pecunte  in  boo  lacnim  b«l- 
lam  oontia  hanftiooi  Angtas  ptomltiMe  fcrtnr.  (Zw.  £pn. 
a  P.  484.)  "^ 

f  Re*  et  diliffenter  inqQirita  et  explorata  maximeqae 
tiUnttns  (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  p.  SM.) 

^  Monaehornai  gpifantiani  ^om  plana  algBlflfiat  hanibi- 
leMtumuItam.    (Ibid.  p.  960.) 

I  Videg  ram  plane  tendere  ad  beUom.  (Coxp.B«t  Aug.  13, 
p.  368.) 

T  Comitla  non  llntentar  aid  totina  OenaaBi*  malo  at  exitio. 
(Con.  Ref.  11.  p.  »I6.) 

**  Laniena  aanctonim  qnalia  vlx  Dioeletlanl  tempore  fait 
»;o.  Ep.  Aag.  U.  lAiO.) 

ft  TumaUam  magaam  foiaae  In  dvilale.   <Corp.  Bof.  IL  p. 

*n.v 

U  Facto  avtem  intempeate  noeta  Cmiar  aeaatoi  mandavlt, 


ae  quenaaam  p«r  poitaa  aiWa  aa*  emittant    (Ibid.  p.  377.) 

^  ^^^  V^  ^^  Chmfluat  xa  geehaen  aafiMhaa  habea 
aolL   (Bniok,Apol.p.80.) 
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it  ofyou.    If  joa  will  Ml  doso,  ttdif!« 
be  sore  that  I  will  drng  one  or  two  of  ^^ 

'    They  saw  it  wnniMoeaHiytocBpbvit 
with  him,  and  the  Emperor  endesf«i 


gain  him  by  showiaff  a  JbTorablediBpQBitiaairH 
spect  to  the  county  of  KntzenellenbQgea,  aboni^ 
he  was  at  varimoe  with  Hie  coontry  of  Mann« 
to  Wnrtemberg,  which  ha  dained  for  hit  a% 
Ulric.  On  hm  sida  Duke  George  cf  Sow,! 
father-in-law,  bad  aamired  lam  that  be  wouldm 
him  his  heir  if  he  would  fluhiDit  to  tile  Pope.  "1^, 
carried  him  to  an  aKcaeding  high  BKwmtiii,  wfcaa 
they  showed  him  all  the  loDgdoiiis  of  tfaewvklij 
the  gloiy  theraoi;'**  aayn  aGh>imicler,bKtiKLa£ 
grave  resisted  the  t^npfation. 

One  day  he  heard  that  the  Emperor  tadnnifci 
ed  a  desire  to  speak  to  1dm.  He  leapt  inteth  ] 
his  h<nne  and  appeared  befotaCharies.t  Tbtitf^ 
who  had  with  mm  hia  aecretafy  Sehwda  aiiih 

■hop  of  Conntnnce,  lepreneated  that  be  UiH 
oomplainti  against  him ;  namely,  of  having  i«M 
the  Edict  of  Worms,  of  de^nsiBg  the  Mm,  s  b. 
ing,  during  his  absence,  excited  aU  kiodi  djs^ 
and,  finally,  of  having  traiMmatted  to  himtkdg 
which  his  sovereign  ri^iCn  were  attacked,  h 
Landgrave  jnstilied  himaelf ;  and  the  Enpaad 
that  he  accepted  hie  rapliea,  except  withregadtei 
faith,  and  begged  him  to  ohow  himself  io  tinlw 
spect  entirely  sabmiasiTe  to  bis  maje^.  *'VU 
would  yott  say,'*  added  Charlea,  in  a  wioauists^ 
**  if  I  elevated  yoQ  to  the  regal  dignitjr.'f  H^ 
yon  show  yourself  rebellious  to  i^  oiden,tiaI 
shall  behave  as  becomes  a  Roman  Empenr." 

These  words  exasperated  the  Landgrare,  Ww 
did  not  move  him.  «« I  am  in  the  flofffff> 
age,'*  replied  he,  '« and  I  do  not  pietend  diM 
the  joys  of  life  and  the  favor  of  the  great ;  ki>» 
deceitfcl  goods  of  this  world  I  afaalJ  almii?^ 
the  inefihble  grace  of  my  Qod.**  Charlei  ^«^ 
iied ;  he  oonld  not  nndentand  Philip. 

From  this  time  the  Landgrave  had  redoobU  ^ 
exertiotts  to  unite  the  adheraotn  of  Refiim.  T^ 
Zwinglian  cities  MX  that,  whatever  was  the  mi 
the  diet,  they  would  be  the  fint  victims,  oska^ 
Saxons  should  give  them  their  hand.  BnttluitfaA 
was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining. 

*«  It  does  not  appear  to  me  nsefnl  to  flw  [»»£ 
weal,  or  safe  for  the  conscience,"  wrote  Mdan^ 
to  Buoer,  •*  to  load  our  niinces  vrith  all  the  inM 
your  doctrine  inspires. "$  The  Strasb««en«l»* 
that  the  real  canse  of  the  Papists*  latxed^";^ 
mnch  the  doctrine  of  the  Enchnrist  as  that  dm 
cation  by  ftith.  «  All  we,  who  desire  to  beioaf  » 
Christ,**  said  they,  <•  are  one,  and  we  hare  Dotlia; 
to  exMct  but  death.'*!)  t^t 

This  vras  true ;  but  another  motive  besM«/^ 
ed  Melancthon.  If  all  the  Protestants  uoited.  ^ 
would  feel  their  strength,  and  war  wonld  be  im^ 
ble.    Therefore,  then,  no  union  1 

The  Landgrave,  threatened  by  the  Emper^. » 
jected  by  the  th^logians,  began  to  ask  himieu  "^^^ 
he  did  at  Augsbirg.  The  cup  was  fua  Ci«^^ 
refusal  to  communicate  the  Romish  RefotatioOt  »• 
cept  on  inadmissible  conditions,  made  it  run  o^^ 
Philip  of  Hesse  saw  but  one  course  to  take^*^  P 
the  city.  ^ 

Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  made  known  the  con^ 
tions  which  he  placed  on  thecommttnicatioDj»r^ 
reply,  than  on  Friday  evening,  flth  Auga».  "* 

*  Aaf  den  hohen  beig  geAihxt   (Lanzel  Chionp^) 

t  Voo  ihr  aelbat  gen  Hof  geritten.    (Coip.  Ref  "ij.^ 

i  Quin  et  In  regem  te  evehendum  oaratiiaiBA  (n^ 

ni]llpderQr.i.p.36B.)  ^  .  _^ 

4  Nottroi  pnncipea  onerare    invldia  reitn  m"^ 

(Corp.  Ret  IL  p  331.)  _^,^ 

H  Aretlwime  qnoque  inter  nee  eoajvaetl  •§!«■"■,  4'^ 
CkrlaUeaeevelaaiaa.    (lUd.  p.  SS6.) 
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Landgmve,  g^ing  tlone  to  the  ooimt-palatine, 
[?harles*0  mnisler,  had  begged  for  an  immediate 
a^udienee  with  hie  mijeety;  Charles,  who  did  not 
oare  aboat  it,  pretended  to  be  busy,  and  had  put  off 
PhUip  until  the  following  Sunday.*  But  the  latter 
BOiswered  that  he  could  not  wait ;  that  his  wife,  who 
was  dan^roosly  ill,  entreated  him  to  return  to 
Hesse  without  delay ;  and  that,  being  one  of  the 
youngest  princes,  the  meanest  in  understanding,  and 
useless  to  Charles,  he  humbly  begged  his  majesty 
would  permit  him  to  leave  on  the  morrow.  The 
Emperor  refused. 

We  may  well  understand  the  storms  this  reAisal 
excited  in  Philip's  mind :  but  he  knew  how  to  con- 
tain himself;  never  had  he  appeared  more  tranquil ; 
during  the  whole  of  Saturday,  (dth  August,)  he  seem- 
ed occupied  only  with  a  magnificent  tourney  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  f 
He  prepared  for  it  publicly;  his  servants  went  to 
and  fro,  but  under  that  din  of  horses  and  of  armor, 
Philip  concealed  very  different  designs.  "The 
Landgrave  Conducts  himself  with  very  great  modera- 
tion," wrote  Melancthon  to  Luther,  the  same  day.| 
"  He  told  me  openly  that^  to  preserve  peace,  he 
would  submit  to  conditions  stilt  harder  tnan  those 
which  the  Emperor  imnooes  on  us,  and  whatever  he 
could  accept  without  oiahonoring  the  Groepel,  he 
would  do  80.*» 

Yet  Charles  was  not  at  ease.  The  Lanc^ve's 
demand  pursued  him ;  all  the  Protestants  might  do 
the  same,  and  eren  quit  Augsburg  unexpectedly. 
The  clue,'that  he  had  hitherto  so  skilfully  held  m 
his  hands,  was  perhaps  about  to  be  broken :  it  was 
better  to  be  riotent  than  ridiculous.  The  Emperor 
therefore  resolved  on  striking  a  decisiye  blow.  The 
l^ector,  the  princes,  the  deputies,  are  still  in  Augs- 
burg :  he  must  at  every  risk  prevent  them  from  leav- 
ing it.  Such  were  the  heavy  thoughts  that  on  the 
night  of  the  0th  August,  while  the  protesCanti  were 
calmly  sleeping,^  banished  repose  from  Charles's 
eyes ;  and  wnicn  made  him  hastily  arouse  the  council- 
lors of  Augsburg,  and  send  his  messengen  and  sol- 
diers through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  Protestant  princes  were  still  slambering, 
when  they  received,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  the 
unexpected  order  to  repair  immediately  to  the  Hall 
oftheChapter.il 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  arrived.  They 
found  there  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Mentas, 
the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  Mecfclenbeig, 
the  Bishops  of  Salzburg,  Spire,  and  Strasburg,  George 
TrucfaiBes,  the  Margrave  of  Baden's  representative. 
Count  Martin,  of  (Biting,  the  Abbot  of  Weingarten, 
and  the  Provost  of  Bamberg.  These  were  the  com- 
misdonevs  nominated  by  Charles  to  tanninate  this 
great  a^hir. 

It  was  the  most  decided  among  them,  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg,  who  began  to  speak.  «*  You  know," 
said  he  to  the  Protestants,  *<  with  what  mildness  the 
Emperor  has  endeavored  to  re-establish  unity.  If 
some  abuses  have  crept  into  the  Christian  Church, 
he  is  ready  to  correct  tnem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pope.  But  how  contrary  to  the  Grospel  are  the  sen- 
timents you  have  adopted !  Abandon  then  your  er- 
rors; do  not  any  longer  remain  separate  from  the 
C hurch,  and  sign  the  Refutation  vritnout  delay.V  If 
•*  Cam  Impexmtor  dUatioaem  refpoadcndi  attu  qnodam 
accepiuet  (Corp.  Ret  JL  p^  3M,  970.) 
\  t  Ad  ludoi  equestrei  in  honorem  Cntari  iniUtttendo* 
pnblice  sese  appararit    (Seek.  ii.  p.  173.) 

\  Landgravms  valde  moderate  se  gerit    (Coip.  Ref.  iL 
p.  244) 

^  Ego  Tero  lomDO  lopitui  dolciter  qaieflcebam.   (Cor^.  Rof. 
ii.  p.  'i7S.) 

Jl  Mane  facto  C»sar  .  .  .  coovooavit  noitroa  principal. 
Ooid.  p.  377 ;  Brack,  Apot  p.  79.) 

%\n  MntentiflB  quam  in  rafatatione  andlTifMnt  labieribant 
(Corp.  R«t  ii.  p.  «7.)  •     * 


you  reftise,  then  through  tout  fault  how  many  souli 
will  be  loet,  how  much  blood  shed,  what  countries 
laid  waste,  what  trouble  in  all  the  Empire  I  And 
you,"  said  he,  turning  towards  the  Elector,  **  your 
electorate,  your  life,  Si  will  be  torn  fVom  you,  and 
certain  ruin  vrill  fall  upon  your  subjecti,  and  evea 
upon  their  wives  and  cnildren." 

The,  Elector  remained  motionless.  At  anytime 
this  language  would  have  been  alarming:  it  was 
still  more  so  now  that  the  city  was  almost  in  a  rtata 
of  siege.  «  We  now  understand,"  said  the  Protes- 
tants to  one  another,  '*  why  the  imperial  guards  oc- 
cupy the  gates  of  the  city."*  It  was  evident,  indeed, 
that  the  Emperor  intended  violence.f 

The  Protestants  are  unanimous:  surrounded  with 
soldiers,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  prison,  and  beneath 
the  thousand  swords  of  Charles,  they  will  remaia 
firm.  All  these  threats  will  not  make  them  lake  one 
step  backwards.}  It  was  important  for  Chem,  how- 
ever, to  consider  their  reply.  They  begged  for  a 
few  minutes'  delay,  and  retired. 

To  submit  volantarily,  or  to  be  reduced  by  force, 
such  was  the  dilemma  Charles  proposed  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Christians. 

At  the  moment  when  each  was  anxious  about  the 
issue  of  this  struggle,  in  which  the  destinies  of 
Christianity  were  contending,  an  alarming  rumor 
suddenly  raised  the  agitation  oi  all  minds  to  its 
height. 

The  Landgrave,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
for  the  tournament,  meditated  the  most  serious  reso* 
lutiott.  Excluded  by  Charles  from  every  important 
deliberation,  irritated  at  the  treatment  the  Pro- 
testants had  undergone  during  this  diet,§  convinced 
that  they  had  no  more  chance  of  peace,!]  not  doubt- 
ing that  their  liberty  was  greatly  endangered  in 
Augsburg,  and  feeling  unable  to  conceal  under  the 
appearance  of  moderation  the  indignation  with 
which  his  soul  was  filled,  being  besides  of  a  quick, 
prompt,  and  resolute  character,  Philip  had  decided 
on  quitting  the  city  and  repairing  to  his  states,  ia 
order  to  act  freely,  and  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the 
Reform. 

But  what  mystery  was  required !  If  the  Laad^ 
grave  was  taken  in  the  act,  no  doubt  he  would  be 
put  nnder  arrest.  This  daring  step  might  therefore 
become  the  signal  of  those  extreme  measures  from 
which  he  longed  to  escape. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  6th  August,  the  day  for 
which  Philip  had  requested  the  Emperor's  leave  of 
absence.  He  waits  until  the  commencement  of  the 
night,  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock,  disguised  in  a 
foreign  dress,  without  bidding  farewell  to  any  of  his 
friendsyir  and  taking  every  imaginable  precaution,** 
he  makes  for  the  gates  of  the  city,  about  the  time 
when  they  are  usually  closed.  Five  or  six  cavaliers 
followed  him  singly,  and  at  a  little  distance.ff  In  so 
critical  a  moment  will  not  these  men-at-arms  attract 
attention  1  Philip  traverses  the  streets  without  dan- 
ger, approaches  the  gate ,}^  passes  with  a  careless  air 

*  Intelligii  anc  cnr  port*  mnniiie  toerant   (Ibid.) 

t  Quia  volebat  C«tar  nostroi  violentia  ad  taam  i    ' 


cogere.  (Ibid.) 


^porstaatla 


m  miD»  nostros  nihil  commovenint 
lententia,  nee  vel  tantiUum  recedunt.    (Ibid  ) 
§  Commotuijndignitate  actionnm.    (Coip.  Rat  H  p.  90S.) 
H  Spem  paeii  abjeoiaie.    (Ibid.) 
f  Clam  omnibM  abit    (Corp.  Raf.  U.  p.  SSO.) 
**  Malta  cam  cautela.    (Seek,  ii'  p.  1730 
if  Clam  cum  pancis  eqnStibui.   (Corp.  Ret: iL 
Oder  6  pfarden.   Ibid.  p.  368.)^ 


(C~oxp.Ret:iLp.97T;Mltl 

tt  Seckenilorf.  and  M.'de  Rommel  no  doubt  after  hfaa,  mf 
that  the  Landgrare  went  out  throngh  a  secret  gate  (porta 
urbif  tecretiori,  Seek.  Ii.  p.  173 :  Rommel  1.  p.  97a)  I  prete  , 
the  contemporary  eridence,  paitioularlT  that  of  Brenz,  whiek  ' 
sayt ;  Vespeti  priuiquam  porta  nibM  clanderentur,  nrbe 
elapaui  oit  (Corp.  Ref  ii.  p.  9n.)  The  chief  magittnte  of ) 
Angtburg.  who  alone  had  the  keyiof  the  wicket,  wonU 
never  have  dared  to  &Toar  the  dspaiturs  of  the  Landgrave. 


J 


HI8T0&T  OF  TBE  KEFOBXltlOir. 


iSbnnA  thft  mid<t  «f  die  gUtd,  betwcea  the  leattek^ 
«m1  aoldien ;  bo  one  moTea,  til  remain  idly  eeated, 
as  if  nothing  eztnordinuy  was  foiag  on.  Philip 
haa  passed  }irithoiit  being  reeogniaed.*  Hia  five  or 
aiz  hoiaemen  eome  throogh  in  like  manaer.  Behold 
them  alt  at  last  in  the  open  coonliy.  The  little  troop 
immediately  spur  their  hones,  and  flee  with  head- 
l«ag  speed  far  from  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city. 

Yet  Philip  has  taken  his  measnrea  so  well,  that 
ap  one  as  yet  anapccts  his  departaie.  When  during 
tha  night  Charles  oeeopies  the  gates  with  his  own 
guards,  he  thinks  the  LandgraTe  still  in  the  city-t 
When  the  Prote«tanta  were  assembled  at  eicht  in  the 
morning  in  the  Chapter-hall,  the  princes  of  both  par- 
ti0»  were  a  little  astonished  at  the  absence  of  Philip 
of  Hesse.  They  are  accustomed,  however,  to  see 
him  keep  aloof;  he  is  in  a  pet,  no  doubt.  No  one 
inagines  he  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  leagues 
fiom  Angsboig. 

After  the  termination  of  the  conference,  and  aa 
each  one  was  returning  towarda  his  hotel,  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgh  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand, 
elated  at  the  apeech  they  had  delivered,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  his  allies  on  the  other,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  everything,  inquiries  were  made  at  the 
landgrave's  lodgings  aa  to  the  reaaon  of  his  ab- 
aence ;  they  closely  question  Salz,  Nuazbicker,  May- 
er, and  Schnepf.  ^^.t  last  the  Hessian  councillors 
can  no  longer  keep  the  secret.  *'  The  Landgrave,** 
said  they,  "has  returned  to  Hesse.'* 

This  news  circulated  immediately  throogh  all  the 
city ;  and  shook  it  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 
Charles  eapecially,  who  found  himself  mocked,  and 
frustrated  in  his  ezpectations-cCharles  who  had  not 
the  least  suspicion,}  trembled,  and  waa  enraged.§ 
The  Protestants,  whom  the  Landgrave  had  not  ad- 
mitted to  his  secret,  II  are  as  much  astonished  as  the 
BMnan-cathoUcs  themselves,  and  fear  that  this  in- 
considerate departure  may  be  the  immediate  signal 
for  a  terrible  persecution.  There  was  only  Luther, 
who,  the  moment  he  heard  of  Philip's  proceeding, 
highly  approved  of  it,  and  exclaimed  t  "Of  a  truth 
all  these  delays  and  indignities  are  enough  to  fatigue 
mow  than  one  Lanikrave.'ir 

The  Chancellor  <^Hesse  gave  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony a  letter  that  his  master  had  left  for  him.  Philip 
•poke  ia  this  ostensible  document  of  his  wife's 
health ;  but  he  had  charged  his  ministers  to  inform 
the  Elector  in  private  of  the  real  causes  of  his  de- 
partiure.  He  announced,  moreover,  that  he  had 
given  orders  to  hia  miniaterB  to  aaaist  the  I^otes- 
tapts  in  all  things,  and  exhort  hia  allies  to  permit 
themselves  in  no  manner  to  be  turned  aside  from  the 
Word  of  God.**  "  As  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  shaU 
fight  for  the  Word  of  God,  at  the  risk  of  my  goods, 
mjr  states,  my  subjects,  and  my  life." 

The  effect  of  the  Landgrave's  departure  was  in- 
stantaneous t  a  real  revolution  was  then  effected  in 
the  diet.  The  Elector  of  Mentz  and  the  bishops  of 
Faranconia,  Philip'a  near  neighbors,  imagined  they 
already  saw  him  on  their  frontiers  at  the  head  of  a 
pomtrtui  army,  and  they  replied  to  the  Archbishopof 
Salxbuig,  who^  expressed  astonishment  at  their 
•Ham;  <<  Ah  f  if  you  were  in  our  place  you  would  do 
the  aame.**  Ferdinand,  knowing  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  Philip  with  the  Duke  of  Wurtembeig,  trem- 
bled for  the  eatates  of  this  prince,  at  that  time  oaurp- 

iSiiif^  ***•*«■»''*■•    (Corp.B«f.p.961.) 

I  ^Zf  ^"^^^^  «nln  Csiar  adhao  piMto  adetaa.   (Ibid.) 

<rJ;!!f?.*»*»il»Mpicanto.    (Con).Bef.U.p.an.) 


±Cm 


vSSlSs^%^'i?J'^^^!^^^^^  jps^j^jtj''3i\. 


xJrt^  <!«•  Churfunten  Ton  Saehsen  and  onfeier. 
^^▼•11  biSL'^^^w*^ *•»•««'  *ndignUai  nockeiaen  Land- 
fparV  iL  p.  m^^  *  ^^*^  0«i  atetnhi  aut  ttmti  se patiatur. 


edby  Anatrin;  and  Cbariefl  Ae  FHIfa* 

with  regard  to  thoae  fmcea  whana  he  kad  bcsu 

ao  timid,  and  whoa  he  had  nented  with  aom 

ano^iaace,  had  no  donht   that  thin  amddea  t\ 

Phih|i^B  had  been  matoiely  dcUbenled  ia  the  e*. 

men  comcil  of  the  ProiestaBta.     AH  anew  a  lie^ 

tion  of  war  in  the  LandgnTe'a  nnddca  ffepsran 

They  called  to  mind  that  at  the  ■aoaict  when  ^ 

thoi^jfht  the  least  about  it.  they  aaiglat  mte  him  ^ 

pear  at  the  head  of  hia  sokien,  on  the  ' 

hia  enemiea,  and  no  one  waa  leadj  ; 

wiahed  to  be  read^l    A  thnadetbcrft  J 

the  midat  of  the  diet.    They  repeated 

one  another,  with  troubled  eyea  aad  aJfr^ 

All  waa  confuaion  in  Aogabnig  ;  nad  eoariciB  base  di^ 

in  every  direction,  astoniduaent  aad  coasairastiia. 

This  alarm  immedialely  converted  the  caemMs  d 
the  Reform.  The  violence  of  Giiaiiea  aad  ef  ik 
princea  waa  broken  in  this  ncaierabla  aiskt  aaif  if 
enchutment ;  and  the  ferions  wehren  were  wdJiiJ/ 
transformed  into  meek  and  doc^  faaaba.* 

Jt  was  still  Sunday  morning :  Gharlen  die  Tik 
immediatelv  convoked  the  diet  for  the  aftenoaa.t 
"  The  Landgrave  has  quitted  Aagajbai^,'*  nnid  Ceot 
Frederick  from  the  Emperor;  **  hia  majeoty  fison 
himself  that  even  the  friends  of  that  paiaoe  weie  i|- 
norant  of  his  deparmre.  ^  It  wna  withoat  the  fia* 
peror's  knowledge,  and  even  in  defiaaee  ef  his  ex- 
press prohibition,  that  Philip  of  Heaae  baa  kit,  ^m 
failing  in  all  his  duties.  He  has  wiahed  fo  pat  Ae 
diet  out  of  joint.^  But  the  Emperar  eaajaivirfs 
not  to  permit  younelves  to  be  led  nntray  hw  him,  atf 
to  contribute  rather  to  the  happy  isaae  of  llbia- 
tional  aasembly.  Hia  majeaty*a  gratitade  will  imk 
secured  to  yon." 

The  Proieslanta  replied,  thai  the  depaitmc  ««e 
Landgmve  had  taken  place  without  their  kaoaidp-, 
that  they  had  heard  of  it  with  pain,  aad  that  ^, 
wonU  have  diaanaded  him.    NeTeithelena  tbejU 
not  dovbt  that  this  prince  had  nolid  teaaoaa  foraek 
a  step ;  heaidea  he  had  left  hia  eaoaciUoia  wiik  hi 
powera,  and  that,  aa  for  them,  they  were  ready  to  i» 
everything  to  condvde  the  diet  in  a  beeoaung  na- 
ner.    Then,  confident  in  theb  rights,  aad  deeideda 
resist  Charleses  arbitrary  acta,  they  oontisHied :  **  hii 
pretended  that  the  gatea  were  cloead  oa  oar  aceowt 
We  beg  your  majesty  to  revoke  thia  order,  aad  to 
prevent  any  simikr  orders  being  given  fortbe  fntaa.' 

Never  was  Charles  the  Fifth  leaa  at  aaae :  he  kd 
just  spoken  as  a  father,  and  they  raaniad  hini  that 
few  hours  haek  he  had  acted  like  a  tyraat.  Sane 
sttbterfage  was  requisite.  "  It  ia  net  oa  year  s^ 
coant,"  replied  the  Count  Palntine,  <<  that  the  EBa^ 

ror*B  aoldien  ooenpy  the  gatea Bewaic  d 

believing  thow  who  tell  you  ao Yeateidsy 

there  was  a  quarrel  between  two  aoldien,§  and  a  neb 

waa  collected Thia  ia  why  the  Emperor 

took  that  step.  Besides,  anch  thinga  aiiaH  not  be 
done  again  without  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  hia  qua- 
lity of  mavshal  of  thf  Empire,  being  fiiat  informed 
of  them."  An  order  waa  given  iraaiediately  to  re- 
open the  gatea. 

No  exertions  were  now  apared  by  the  Roman  psiiy 
to  convince  the  Protestants  of  their  good-will :  there 
waa  an  unaccustomed  mildneaa  in  die  laagnage  of 
the  Count  Palatine  and  in  the  looka  of  Chnrlea.!!  The 
princea  of  the  Papal  party,  once  ao  tenible,  were  si- 
*  8ed  banc  violentiam  abitni  Landgravii  lateiTupit  (CMpi 

t  Nam  cam  panels  pod  horii  reicieQat  LandcraTivm  dM* 

•am,  conTocant  itanun  noitipi.  (Ibid.)  ' 

t  Zextreanang  diMM  Reichdagi  zu  Temrsachen.  (Ibid.  p. 

^  £fl  babe  efai  Trabant  mit  •inem  andam  win  Uawfllnbabt. 


(Corp.  Raf.  a  p.  3S5.) 

H  NuUo  alio  tempore  mitftM  et 
pioteitantlbiu  egnit    (Seek.  IL 


p.rA) 
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lurljr  tiEMforoMtf.  Thtf  had  batn  llMttlj  forced 
qpeftk  out ;  if  thej  deaired  war,  ihcy  raaat  begin  it 
itantly. 

But  they  shruak  back  at  thia  frighthil  proapect. 
»w,  with  the  enthaaiaam  that  animated  the  Protea- 
itn»  take  op  arma  agaiaat  tham !  Were  not  the 
aaes  of  the  Chorah  every whefe  aeknowledgad.  and 
aid  the  Roman  lurineea  be  anra  of  their  own  anb- 
ta  1  Beaidea,  what  wonid  be  the  iaaae  of  a  war 
t  the  increaae.of  the  Bmperor'a  power  1  The  Ro- 
in  Catholic  atatea,  and  the  Duke  of  Bnvnrta  in  pai^ 
nlar,  woaid  have  been  glad  to  aee  Charlea  at  war 
th  the  Proteatania,  in  the  hope  that  he  woold  thaa 
naume  hia  atrenffth ;  hot  it  waa,  on  the  eontrary, 
th  their  own  ioldiera  that  the  Emperor  deaigned 
acking  the  heretioa.  Henceforth  they  rajeeted  the 
itru mentality  of  mma  aa  eagerly  na  they  bad  at  firat 
aired  it. 

Everything  had  thoa  ohanged  in  Angabnrg  t  the  Ro- 
ieh  party  waa  paralyied,  diaheartened,  and  even 
oken  ap.  The  aword  already  drawn  waa  haatily 
root  back  into  the  aheath.  Peace  )  peace  !  waa  the 
y  of  all. 

XI.  The  diet  now  entered  apon  ita  third  phaaaa, 
id  aa  the  time  of  tentativea  had  been  followed  by 
at  of  menacea ;  now  that  of  arrangemenu  waa  to 
icceed  the  period  of  menacea.  New  and  more  for- 
idabie  dangera  were  then  to  be  encountered  by  the 
eform.  Rome,  aeeing  the  aword  torn  from  ita 
inda,  had  seized  the  net,  and  enlacing  her  adveraa- 
es  with  "  oorda  of  hamaniiy  and  banda  of  love," 
as  eodeavoriog  to  drag  them  gently  into  the  abyaa. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  An- 
ist,  a  mixed  commiaaion  waa  framed,  which  count- 
1  on  each  aide  two  princes,  two  lawyen,  and  three 
eologiana.  In  the  Romiah  party,  there  were  Dnke 
enry  of  Bmnswiok,  the  Biahop  of  Augabaigv  the 
hancellora  of  Baden  and  Cologne,  with  £ck,  Coch- 
)us,  and  Wimpina ;  on  the  part  of  the  Proteatanta, 
ere  the  Margrave  Geoige  of  Brandanboig,  thePrinoe 
lectoral  of  Saxony,  the  Chaneellon  Briiek  and 
eller,  with  Melancthon,  Brens,  and  Schnepf.* 
They  agreed  to  uke  aa  baaia  the  Confeaaion  of  the 
vangelical  states,  and  they  began  to  read  it  article 
r  article.  The  Romiah  theologians  diapbyed  an 
lexpected  coodeacenaion.  Out  of  twenty-one  dog- 
atical  articlea,  there  were  onlyaiz  oraeven  to  which 
ey  made  any  obfection.  Original  Sin  atopped  them 
•me  time :  at  length  they  came  to  an  underatanding ; 
e  Protestanta  admitted  that  Bapliam  removed  Uie 
lilt  of  the  sin,  and  the  Papists  apireed  that  it  did  not 
aah  away  concupiaoence  As  for  the  Church,  they 
anted  that  it  contained  aanctifled  nsen  and  ainnera; 
ey  coincided  also  on  confeaaion.  The  Protestanta 
jected  eapecially  aa  impossible  the  enumeration  of 
1  the  sins  prescribed  by  Ronae.  Doctor  Eck  yiekl- 
I  this  point. t 

There  remained  three  doctrines  only  on  which  they 
.ffered 

The  first  waa  that  of  Penance.  The  RoiAiah  doe- 
rs taught  that  it  contained  three  parte  i  contritioo, 
>nfe8sion,  and  satiafacfion.  The  Proteatania  re- 
cted  (he  latter,  and  the  Romnaiats  clearly  petceiv- 
g  that  with  aatiafaction  would  fell  indnlgencea,  pur- 
itory,  with  other  of  their  doctrines  and  profita,vtgo- 
usiy  maintained  it.  "We  agree,'*  said  they,  "that 
e  penance  impoaed  by  the  pricat  doea  not'  procure 
mission  of  the  guilt  of  ain :  but  we  maintain  that  it 
necessary  to  obtain  remiaeion  of  the  penally." 
The  second  controverted  point  was  the  Invocation 
'  Saiou ;  and  the  third,  and  principal  one,  waa  Jos- 
ficatioQ  by  Faith.    It  waa  of  the  greatest  importance 

*  P.  UrkundenbQoh,  U.  p.  319. 

f  Die  Liind  die  msn  Dicbt  wlsss,  die  duff  aun  aieht  bekh- 

UL  (P.Urkttjiden,iLp.«&) 


for  the  RomaniflU  to  mnintAin  the  meritnrkwi  infli« 
ence  of  works :  all  their  sjratem,  in  reality,  waa  based 
on  that.  Eck,  therefore,  haughtily  declared  war  ot 
the  assertion  that  faith  alone  juatifies.  **  That  word 
sole,"  said  be,  **  we  cannot  tolerate.  It  generates 
scandals,  and  renders  men  brutal  and  impioua  Let 
na  send  back  the  tole  to  the  cobbler."* 

But  the  Proteatanta  would  not  liaten  to  auch  rea- 
soning ;  and  even  when  they  put  the  queation  to  each 
other.  Shall  we  maintain  that  faith  alone  juatifies  us 
gratuitously  1  "Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly,*'  ex- 
claimed one  of  them  with  exaggeration,  "  gratmf 
tomly  and  tueUsdy.**^  They  even  adduced  strangn 
anthorities :  "  Plato,"  said  they,  "  declarea  that  it  is 
not  bv  external  worka,  but  by  virtue  that  God  it 
adored ;  and  every  one  knows  these  verses  of  Gate's  r 
8i  dent  est  snimui,  nobis  ut  earadna  diouat, 
Hio  tibi  preolpue  paim  sit  neate  ooleadai.**t 

"Certainly,"  reanmed  the  Romiah  theologiams 
"it  is  only  of  woHls  performed  with  grace  that  we 
apeak  ;  but  we  aay  that  in  auch  works  there  is  some- 
thing meritorious."  The  Protestants  declared  they 
could  not  grant  it  -  ' 

They  had  approximated,  however,  beyond  all  hope. 
The  Roman  theologians,  clearly  underatanding  their 
position,  had  purpoaed  to  appear  agreed  rather  than 
be  so  in  reality.  Every  one  knew,  for  instance,  that 
the  Protestanta  rejected  transubstantiation :  but  the 
Article  of  the  Confeaaion  on  this  point,  being  able  to 
be  taken  in  the  Romish  sense,  the  Papiata  had  ad- 
mitted it.  Their  triumph  was  only  deferred.  Th« 
general  expressions  tha»  were  need  in  all  the  contro> 
verted  pointa,  would  permit  aomewhat  later  a  Ro* 
miah  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  Confeaaion ; 
eccleaiastical  authority  would  declare  thia  the  only 
true  one  ;  and  Rome,  thanks  to  a  few  moments  of 
dissimulation,  would  thua  reascend  the  throne.  Have 
we  not  aeen  in  our  own  days  the  Thirty-nine  Artjeles 
of  the  Anglican  Church  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  Council  of  Trent  1  There  are  cauaea  in 
which  falsehood  is  never  awanting.  Thia  plot  wan 
as  skilfully  executed,  aa  it  was  profoundly  conceived 

The  Commiaaionera  were  on  the  best  teems  with 
one  nnother,  and  concord  aeemed  reatored.  One  sin- 
gle nneaainess  disturbed  that  happy  moment :  the  idea 
of  the  Landgrave  t  "  Ignorant  thnt  we  are  almost 
agreed,"  aaid  they,  "  this  young  raad-brain  is  doubt- 
less already  assembling  his  army ;  we  must  bring 
btm  back,  and  make  him  a  witness  of  our  cordiu 

ion."  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  (Duke  Henry  of  Bmnn- 
wick,)  accompanied  by  a  councillor  of  the  Emperor, 
set  out  to  discharge  thia  difficult  mi8eion.$  Dnkn 
Oeon(e  of  Saxony  anpplied  hia  place  aa  arbitrator. 

They  now  passed  from  the  first  part  of  the  Con- 
fession to  the  second:  from  doctrines  to  abuses. 
Here  the  Romish  theologians  could  not  yield  so  easi- 
ly, for  if  they  appeared  to  agree  vrith  the  Protestants, 
it  was  n^l  over  with  the  honour  and  power  of  tha 
hierarchy.  It  was  accordingly  for  this  period  of  the 
combat  that  they  had  reaerved  their  cunning  and 
their  strength. 

They  began  by  approaching  the  Protestants  as  near 

they  could,  for  the  more  they  granted,  the  mora 
they  might  draw  the  Reform  to  them  and  stifle  it 
"  We  think,"  said  they,  « that  with  the  permiasioii 
of  his  holiness,  and  the  approbation  of  hie  majeatj, 
we  shall  be  able  to  permit,  until  the  next  council^ 

*  Man  soil  die  8ok  eln  well  xam  Schatter  thicken.  (Ui^ 
knnd.  it  p.  ifift.)  This  wretched  pan  of  Uca^  rsqulzM  no 
eomment. 

t  OaiahM,  oaunino,  addendwai  etiaai  fnttrm,  (Soollet  n, 
MS.) 

I  If  Ood  is  a  tpirit,  at  the  poets  teaeh,  he  should  be  wse- 
iwpped  witli  a  pure  mind. 

^  Bninswigut  ooactus  est  abire  «^  rbv  nMUiom  qnsml^ 
Bent  contiaEere  exercitum.    (Boultet  p.  ^W.) 
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the  eommanion  in  both  kinds,  wherever  it  is  pr«c- 
tised  already;  only,  your  ministers  should  preach  at 
Easter,  that  that  is  not  of  DiTine  institution,  and  that 
,     Christ  is  wholly  in  each  kind.* 

**  Moreover,**  eontinned  they;  *<  as  for  the  married 
priests,  desirous  oi  sparing  the  poor  women  whom 
they  have  seduced,  of  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  innocent  chilcren,  and  of  preventing  every 
kind  of  scandal,  we  will  tolerate  them  until  the  next 
council,  and  we  shall  then  see  if  it  will  not  be  right 
to  decree  that  married  men  may  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  as  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Church  for 
many  centuries  t 

**  Finally,  we  acknowledge  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  is  a  mystery,  a  representation,  a  saioifice  of 
^commemoration,  a  memorial  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  accomplished  on  the  cross.'*} 

This  was  yielding  much  :  but  the  turn  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  come;  for  if  Rome  appesured  to  give,  it 
was  only  to  take  in  return 

The  grand  question  was  the  Church,  its  mainte- 
nance and  government:  who  should  provide  for  it? 
They  could  see  only  two  means :  princes  or  bishops. 
If  they  feared  the  bishops,  they  must  decide  for  the 
princes :  if  they  feared  the  princes,  they  must  decide 
for  the  bishops.  They  were  at  that  time  too  distant 
from  the  normal  state  to  discover  a  third  solution, 
and  to  perceive  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  Church  itself—by  the  christian  pcq>le. 
**  Secular  princes  in  the  lone-run  wiU  bo  de&ulters 
to  the  government  of  the  Cnurch,**  said  the  Saxon 
divines  in  the  opinion  they«presented  on  the  18th 
August ;  "  they  are  not  fit  to  execute  it,  and  be- 
sides it  would  cost  them  too  dear  .>§  the  bishops,  on 
the  contrary,  have  property  destined  to  provide  for 
this  charse.*' 

*  Thus  the  presumed  incapacity  of  the  state,  and  the 
fear .  they  entertained  of  its  indflforcnce,  threw  the 
Protestants  into  the  arms  of  the  hierarchy. 

They  proposed  therefore  to  restore  to  the  bishops 
their  jurisdiction,  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and 
tike  superintendence  oC  the  priesti,  provided  they  did 
not  persecute  the  Evuigelical  doctrine,  and  did  not 
oppress  the  pastors  with  impious  vows  and  burdens. 
'•  We  may  not,'*  added  they,  "  without  strong  reasons 
rend  thati)rder  bv  which  tiie  bishops  are  over  the 
priests,  and  which  existed  in  the  church  from  the 
Deginning.  It  is  dangerous  before  the  Lord  to  change 
the  order  of  governments."  Their  argument  is  not 
founded  upon  the  Bible,  as  may  be  seen,  but  upon 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  Protestant  divines  went  even  farther,  and, 
taking  a  last  step  that  seemed  decisive  they  consent* 
ed  to  acknowle(%e  the  Pope  as  being  (but  of  human 
right)  aupreme  bishop  of  Christendom.  <*  Although 
the  Pope  is  Anti-christ,  we  may  be  under  his  go- 
vernment, as  the  Jews  were  under  Phuraoh,  and  in 
later  days  under  Caiaphas."  We  must  confess  these 
two  oomparisons  were  not  flattering  to  the  Pope 
"  Only,**  added  the  doctors,  «•  let  the  sound  doctrine 
be  fully  accorded  to  us." 

The  Chancellor  Briick  alone  appears  to  have  been 
c<mscious  of  the  truth :  he  wrote  on  the  margin  with 
ft  firm  hand :  »•  We  cannot  acknowledge  the  Pope, 
because  we  say  he  is  Anti-christ,  and  because  he 
Claims  the-primacy  of  ri^t  divine.»*|| 

Finally,  the  Protestant  theolocians  consented  to 
sgjee  with  Rome  as  resards  indifferent  ceremonies, 
ra«ts.  and  forma  of  worship ;  and  the  Elector  engaged 
CUrl[*rj|*Sf"  **•■  AiwchlOMSt  d«r  SiaiMn  dm  OegentlieUs. 

J^«iEiSS?J?^*>K«^«««n-    (Urk.ii.p364.) 
Itt  lWn"t!?»K  «nd  Oedichtoia.    (Ibid.  p.  S68.) 
•^^  ^^  p.  ac7  \     ^  ^^^^^  mogUch.    Daxu  Kottet  et  xn  vl«L 

«mi„  e^m  AaUchrLitara.     (Urk.  p.  947.) 


topoti , 

already  secularised,  untfl  the  decknm  d ., 
council. 

Never  was  the  caoaenmJdwe  spirit  of  Ur^ 
more  clearly  manifested.  **  We  have  pn::. , 
adversaries  to  concede  to  them  certais  ;. 
church  government,  that  ntaj  be  grantee  i . 
wounding  the  conscience,**  vrpote  Mekc. 
But  he  b^^an  to  be  verj  doubtful  whether «-. 
tical  concessions  would  not  drag  with  tbes> 
nal  concessions   also.       Tbe  refcnn  «s  d 

away still  a  few  more  lalboas.  ssd  i^ 

lost  Already  disunion  trouble  and  afriiLti 
to  spread  amons  its  ranks  Melancthoo  ha  m 
more  childish  than  a  child*  aaid  one  cthafn^ 
and  yet  be  was  so  eicited,  that  the  Gbucf^ 
Lunenburg  having  made  some  vbjeetioM  u  Umi 
prvcedeoted  cooeesaions,  the  little  Mafirrs^ 
proudly  raised  his  head,  end  aaid  widmbni 
harsh  tone  of  voice  s  **  He  who  dares  asffiiL 
means  indicated  are  noc  chriatiaa  ia  ^  aim 
scbuDdrel."^  On  which  the  ChaocelJor  imnaa 
repaid  him  in  his  own  coin«  These  exprwRaaa 
uot,  however,  detract  from  Melancifaoo^s  r^rji 
for  mildness.  After  so  many  uaeiess  eSbns,ke^ 
exhausted,  iiritated,  and  hia  words  ca(  ibe  4f;? 
as  they  were  the  less  expected  from  htm,  ht» 
not  the  only  one  demoralized.  Breaz»ppnniis 
sy,  rude  and  uncivil;  Chaneellor  KeUrr  bad  ma 
die  pious  Margrave  of  Brandeaboig,  aad  uu^3^ 
the  courage  of  tbia  prince  into  Daaillutmiir.  i 
other  human  support  remained  to  the  Elecifir^Ji 
chanoeJlor  Briick.  And  even  this  firm  du  !«if « 
grow  alarmed  at  his  isoktioD. 

But  he  was  not  akme :  the  most  eaiav «»« 
were  received  from  without.  •*  If  it  is  m  mj 
are  making  such  coacessioaa,**  aaid  ibeiri^ 
friends  to  the  Saxon  divines,  ••  chriatiaa  m  »t 
an  ead.^  What  is  your  pretended  coacwd  1 1^ 
cloud  that  you  raise  in  the  air  to  eclipse  uk9  it 
was  beginning  to  iUumtne  the  Chnteh.l  Vm«;[ 
the  chriatiaa  people  accept  conditions  so  oppoMj 
die  Word  of  God;  and  your  oiilynin  wiil  k» 
nishing  the  enemies  of  the  Ooapel  with  a  ^, 
pretext  to  butcher  these  who  remam  ftithfolifli 
Among  the  laymen  these  coovicuoas  y J^ 
"  Better  die  with  Jesus  Christ,**  aaid  all  AjgW 
than  gaia  the  iavor  of  the  whole  world  w^ 
him!** 

No  one  felt  so  much  alarm  as  Luther  at  tbe  » 
ment  when  he  saw  the  gtorioua  edifice  that  m» 
raised  by  his  hands  on  the  point  of  falling  to  nrtfj 
those  of  Melaacthon.  The  day  on  wfaicii  tb»  t^ 
arrived,  he  wrote  fife  kltefs— to  die  Eleccoi.ioH^ 
lanethoa,  to  Spalatin,  to  Jonaa  and  to  Btm^ 
equally  filled  with  courage  and  with  faith. 

"  I  learn,"  said  he,  «« Uiat  you  ijare  bep»»  *'*' 
vellons  work,  namely,  to  put  Luther  and  f^^^^ 
harmony ;  but  the  Pope  is  unwilling,  «odLatn«*P 
to  be  excused.**  And  if,  in  despite  of  them,  pt  ^ 
ceed  in  this  aifair,  then  after  your  example  1"' 
bring  together  Christ  and  Belial.  ,    t 

The  world  I  know  is  fuU  of  wrasse"  ww* 
scure  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  f»'^^'.^^.  .1 
naties  who  persecute  it.  Do  not  be  aBtcDieheiv^ 
but  continue  to  defend  it  with  courage,  for  it  " 


Not  politica  qasdain  eonocMurot  qua  do*  < 

eonicientio.    (Corp.  R«f.  iL  p.  SOS.)  .      ^^ 

t  Philippnt  tot  UndiMher  dena  eia  kind  wtidflD.  «"^ 


gartoRir,  Ibi<Lp.aSS.) 
tDerliJgeahc'    ~ 


einBoMwicbft    (TbSd.  p.  864.)   ^_,^- 
^  Actum  eat  de  ehiictiua  Ubertate   (Bvaop^^*^ 

Ref.  ii.  p.  99S.)  .j^ 

II  Qaid  M  coDcofdia  alJud  eoet  qtxam  nale  jaan*^ 

gatae  luci  obdocere  nnbcm.    (Ibid.  p.  9M.) 
TDienngttStadtngt    (Ibid.p.JW7.)  „    ...m 

**  Sed Papa nolet  et Lutherua  deprecatur.  (L.^-^^-^' 
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of  the  seed  of  the  woman  that  shall  bruise  the 
of  the  serpent  * 

Seware  also  of  the  jnrisdictioa  of  the  bishops, 
•ar  we  should  have  soon  to  recommeDce  a  more 
>le  straggle  than  the  first  They  wiU  take  our 
pssioDS  widely,  very  widely,  always  more  wide- 
ad  will  give  us  theirs  narrowly,  very  narrowly, 
ilways  more  narrowly.f  All  these  negotiations 
mpoasible,  unless  the  Pope  should  renounce  his 
icy. 

1  pretty  motive  indeed  our  adversaries  assign ! 
f  cannot,  say  they,  restrain  their  subjects,  if  we 
ot  publish  everywhere  that  they  have  the  truth 
[lem :  as  if  God  only  taught  his  Word,  in  order 
our  enemies  might  at  pleasure  tyrannize  over 
people. 

rhey  cry  out  that  we  condemn  all  the  Church, 
we  do  not  condemn  ii ;  but  as  for  them,  they 
lemn  all  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  God 
ore  than  the  Church.'*^ 

tiis  important  declaration  of  the  Reformers  de- 
B  the  controversy  between  the  Evangelical 
stlans  and  the  Papacy :  unfortunately  we  have 
1  seen  Protestants  return,  on  this  fundamental 
it,  to  the  error  of  Rome,  and  set  the  visible 
rch  ^bove  the  Word  of  God. 
I  write  to  you  now,"  continues  Luther,  "  to  be- 
i  with  all  of  us  (and  that  through  obedience  to 
ta  Christ,)  that  Campeggio  is  a  famous  demon.§ 
nnot  tell  how  violently  these  conditions  agitate 
which  you  propose.  The-  plan  of  Campeggio  and 
?ope  has  been  to  try  us  first  by  threats,  and  then, 
ey  do  not  succeed,  by  stratagems  \  you  have  tri- 
hed  over  the  first  attack,  and  sustained  the  tenl 
coming  of  Cssar  t  now,  then,  for  the  second, 
with  courage,  and  do  not^ield  to  the  adversaries 
>pt  what  can  be  proved  with  evidence  from  the 
'  Word  of  God. 

But  if,  which  Christ  forbid !  yon  do  not  pot  for- 
d  all  the  Gospel ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  shut  up 
glorious  eagle  in  a  sack ;  Luther--doubt  it  not ! 
uther  will  come  and  gloriously  deliver  the  eagle. || 
::ertainly  as  Christ  lives,  that  shall  be  done  ! 
bus  spoke  Luther,  but  in  vain :  everything  in 
isburg  was  tending  towards  approaching  ruin; 
ancthon  had  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  that  nothing 
Id  tear  off.  He  no  longer  listened  to  Luther,  and 
>d  not  for  popularity.  **  It  does  not  become  us," 
he,  **  to  be  moved  by  the  clamors  of  the  vulgar  :ir 
must  think  of  peace  and  of  posterity.  If  we  repeal 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
ice  to  our  descendants'!  The  secular  powers 
;  nothing  about  the  interests  of  religion.**  Besides 
much  dissimilarity  in  the  Churches  is  injurious 
eace :  we  must  unite  with  the  bishops,  lest  the 
.my  of  schism  should  overwhelm  us  for  ever.'*tt 
*hey  too  readily  listened  to  Melancthon,  and  they 
irously  labored  to  bind  to  the  Papacy  bv  the 
ds  of  the  hirerarchy  the  Church  that  God  had  won- 
fully  emancipated.  Protestantism  rushed  blindfold- 
nto  the  ntfts  of  its  enemies.  Already  serious  voices 
ounced  the  return  of  the  Lutherans  into  the  bosom 
he  Romish  Church.  "  They  are  preparing  their 
Nam  hio  est  file  unicai  oalotneos  aeminia  antiqiio 
«nti  advenantii.    (Ibid.  p.  181.) 

ipai  enim  nofltrai  concMtionet  large,  largiat,  latgiMima, 
vero.  ttricte,  strioUns,  ilrtotisiiaM.   (IbkL  p.  14S) 
3ed  ab  ipus  totam  rarbum  Dti  m«4  sIim  mmm  «ce£ctM  mt 
nari.  '  <L  Epp.  It.  p.  140.) 
Quod  Campeggiat  est  tmus  magmu  et  Insignii  disbolai. 

Veniet.  ne  dabita,  veoiet  Lvttsras,  ImmupSktm  Ubeiatn. 
magniftee.    (L.  Epp.  iv.  d.  155.) 

Bednosni^deoetvolgiclaiiioribiiSBoveri.  <Cora.BeC 
xsoa.)  , 

>  Profaoi  jQiiidiotlonetn  sceleiiasttsam  et  simllianegotia  re- 
[onem  Don  earent    (Ibid.) 
\  Ne  flchlsmatis  infknla  peipetao  laborsnras.    (lUd.) 


defection,  and  are  passing  over  to  the  Papists,*'  said 
Zwiogle.*  The  politic  Charles  the  Fifth  so  acted 
that  no  haughty  word  should  compromise  the  victory  ; 
but  the  Roman  clergy  could  not  master  themselves : 
their  pride,  their  insolence  increased  every  day. 
"  One  would  never  believe,**  said  Melancthon,  "  the 
airs  of  triumph  which'  the  Papists  give  themselves.** 
There  was  good  reason  I  the  agreement  was  on  tha 
verge  of  concldsion :  yet  one  or  two  steps  ....  and 
then,  wo  to  Reform ! 

Who  could  prevent  this  desolating  ruin  1  It  was 
Luther  who  pronounced  the  name  towards  which  all 
eyes  should  be  turned :  **  Christ  lives,*'  said  he,  **  and 
he  by  whom  the  violence  of  our  enemies  haa  been 
conquered  will  give  us  strength  to  surmount  their 
wiles.**  This  was  in  truth  the  only  resource,  and 
it  did  not  fail  the  Reform. 

If  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  been  willing,  under 
certain  admissible  conditions,  to  receive  the  Protes- 
tants  who  were  ready  to  capitulate,  it  was  all  over 
with  them.  When  once  it  held  them  in  its  arms,  it 
would  have  stifled  them ;  but  God  blinded  the  Papa* 
cy,  and  thus  saved  his  Church.  '*  No  concessions,** 
had  declared  the  Romish  senate ;  and  Campeggio^ 
elated  with  his  victory,  repeated, "  No  concessions  !** 
He  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  inflame  the  Catholic 
zeal  of  Charles  in  this  decisive  moment.  From  th« 
Emperor  he  passed  to  the  princes.  *'  Celibacy,  con« 
fession,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  private  masses  !** 
exclaimed  he :  "  all  these  are  obligatory :  we  must 
have  all.*'  This  ^as  saying  to  the  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, as  the  Samnites  to  the  ancient  Romans :  **  Her* 
are  the  Caudine  Forks :  pass  through  them  !*' 

The  Protestants^saw  the  yoke,  and  shuddered* 
Crod  revived  the  courage  of  the  confessors  in  their 
weakened  hearts.  They  raised  their  heads,  and  re- 
jected this  humiliating  capitulation.  The  commii- 
aion  was  immediately  dissolved. 

This  was  a  great  deliverance ;  but  soon  appeared 
a  fresh  danger.  The  Evangelical  Christians  should 
have  inmiediately  quitted  Augsburg ;  but,  said  one  of 
them,f  **  Satan,  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light*  blind- 
ed the  eyes  of  their  understanding.**  They  remained. 

AU  was  not  yet  lost  for  Rome,  and  the  spirit  of 
falsehood  and  of  cunning  might  again  renew  its  attacks. 

It  was  believed  at  court  that  this  disagreeable  termi- 
nation of  the  commission  was  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
wrong-headed  individuals*  and  particularly  to  Dok« 
George.  The^  therefore  resolved  to  name  another* 
composed  of  six  members  only:  on  the  one  side* 
Eck,  with  the  chancellors  of  Cologne  and  Baden ;  oa 
the  other,  Melancthon,  with  the  chancellors  Briick 
and  Heller.  The  Protestants  consented,  and  all  wag 
begun  anew. 

The  alarm  then  increased  among  the  most  decided 
followers  of  the  Reformation.  "  If  we  expoaa  oor^ 
selves  unceasingly  to  new  dangers,  must  we  not  sue- 
cumb  at  last  I"}  The  deputies  of  Nuremberg  in  par* 
ticular  declared  that  their  city  would  never  plaoo 
itself  again  under  the  detested  yoke  of  the  biahopsL 
It  is  the  advice  oi  the  undecided  Erasmus  that  Me- 
lancthon follows,**  said  they.  "  Say  rather  of  Ahitli- 
ophely"  (  2  Sam.  xv.,)  replied  others. '  **  However  it 
may  be,**  added  they ;  **  tf  the  Pope  had  bought  Me- 
lancthon, the  latter  could  have  done  nothing  better 
to  secure  the  victory  for  him.*'§ 

The  Landgrave  was  especially  indignant  at  this  oow- 
ardice.  **  Melancthon,**  wrote  he  to  Zwingle,  <*  walks 
backwards  like  a  crab.'*|i    From  Fried  wald,  whither 

•  Lathenni  defeotionem  parant  ad  Fapittaa.  (Zw.  Epp.  IL 
p.  461.)       t  Baumgartner  to  Spengler.  (Coip.  Re£  li.  pw  SOb) 

X  FremuDt  tt  alii  tocii  ao  iadignator  regnum  Eplaoopornm 
TertltaL   (Ibid.  p.  3^) 

h  Si  condttctuf  quanta  ipsa  voluifsat  paeunia  a  Itoa  estet. 
(Corp.  Ret  a  p.  S8S.) 


li  Retro  it,  at  cancor.    (Zw.  Epp.  U.  p.  OOS.) 
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he  h«d  re|>«ired  after  hti  Hight  from  Ajw^vx.  Plulip 
of  Hene  endeaTonred  to  cheek  the  fallaf  Proteeiant- 
tam.  *'  When  we  begin  to  yield,  we  always  yield 
more,*  wrote  he  to  his  ministers  at  Angsbarg.  "  De- 
clare therefore  to  my  allies  that  I  re^t  these  perfi- 
dioos  conciliations.  If  we  are  Christians,  what  we 
ahoald  pntvue  is,  not  onr  own  advantage,  but  the  eon- 
•olatton  of  so  many  weary  and  afflicted  consciences, 
for  whom  there  is  no  salvation  if  we  .take  away  the 
Word  of  Ood.  The  bishops  are  not  real  bishops, 
for  they  speak  not  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptoies. 
If  we  acknowledge  them,  what  would  happen  ?  They 
would  remove  our  ministers,  oppress  the  Gospel,  re- 
establish ancient  abuses,  and  the  last  state  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  If  the  Papists  will  permit  the 
free  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  let  ns  come  to  an 
ttndentanding  with  them ;  for  the  truth  will  be  the 
strongest,  and  will  root  out  all  the  rest.  But  if  not ! 
•^No.  This  is  the  moment,  not  to  yield,  but  to  re- 
main firm  even  to  the  death.  Bafile  these  fearful 
eombinations  of  Melancthon,  and  tell,  from  me  the 
deputies  of  the  cities  to  be  men,  and  not  women.* 
liCt  us  fear  nothing :  God  is  with  us.*' 

Melancthon  and  his  friends,  thus  attacked,  sought 
to  jttstify  themselves :  on  the  one  hand,  they  maintain- 
ed, that  if  they  preserved  the  doctrine  it  would  finally 
overthrow  the  hierarchy.  But  then  why  restore  it  1 
Was  it  not  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  doctrine  so 
enfeebled  would  still  retain  strength  sufficient  to  shake 
the  Papacy  1  On  the  other  hand,  Melancthon  and 
his  friends  pointed  out  two  phantoms  before  which 
they  shrunk  in  afiHgfat.  The  first  was  vfar :  it 
was,  in  their  opinion,  imminent.  "  It  is  not  only,' 
■aid  they,  "numberless  temporal  evils  that  it 
will  bring  with  it— the  devastiftion  of  Germany, 
murder,  violations,  sacrilege,  rapine  ;  but  it  will  pro- 
duce spiritual  evils  more  frightful  still,  and  will 
inevitably  bring  on  the  perturbation  of  all  religion.'*! 
The  second  phantom  was  the  supremacy  of  the  state. 
Meknoihon  and  his  friends  foresaw  the  dependence 
to  which  the  princes  would  reduce  ^he  Church,  the 
increasing  secularisation  of  its  institutions  and  of  its 
instruments,  and  spiritual  death  that  would  result, 
and  they  shrunk  back  with  terror  from  the  frightful 
prospect.  **  Good  men  do  not  think  that  the  court 
ahoukl  regulate  the  ministry  of  the  Church,'*^  B«id 
Brens.  **  Haye  yon  not  yourselves  experienced,"  ad- 
ded he  ironically,  **  with  what  wisdom  and  mildness 
these  boon  ('tis  thus  I  denominate  the  officials  and 
prefects  of  the  princes)  treat  the  ministers  of  the 
Ghveh,  and  the  Church  itself.  Rather  die  seven 
times  !"•-'<  I  see,"  exclaimed  Melancthon,  **  what  a 
Chnroh  we  shall  have  if  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  abolished.  I  discover  in  the  future  a  tyninny 
far  more  intolerable  than  that  which  has  existed  to 
this  day.'*6  Then,  bowed  down  by  the  accusations 
that  poumd  upon  him  from  erery  side,  the  unhappy 
Phtiip  exclaimed :  **  If  it  is  I  who  Imve  aroused  this 
tsoapest,  I  pray  his  m^sty  to  throw  me,  like  Jonas, 
Imo  the  sea,  and  to  drag  me  out  only  to  give  me  up  to 
Iwtnre  and  to  the  stake.**!} 

The  Romish  episcopacy  once  recognised,  all  seem- 
od  Mty.  In  the  Commission  of  Six,  they  conceded 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  marriage  to  the  pastom,  aud  the 
•rticls  of  praver  to  saints  appeared  of  little  impor- 
tnnoe.  Bat  they  slopped  at  three  doctrines  which  the 
Evangelieali  could  not  yield.  The  first  was  the  ne- 
oesniiy  of  human  satisfaction  for  the  remission  of  the 

«  Dm  sia  aloht  weyber  teyen  soiidem  msnner.  (Corp.  Ret 
ILp-lWA 

f  ConfaiioetpsrtQriMitorsUgionnm.  (Cocp.  IU£  iL  p.  188.) 

t  Vt  Vila  mjnisterium  in  eccfitla  ordtnet  bonis  noa  vidatur 
oamaUaio.    (fbid.  p.  S83.) 

^Yideo  po««aa  malto  iDtoleimbillorem  fatanm  tyrsanUesft 
411am  nnqnam  antea  fuisia.    (Corp.  lUf.  li.  p.  S31) 

I  ft  nea  oanta  h»e  tempe«ta«  coacta  aft,  me  itatim  valat 
k  in  man  ejiciat    (Ibid.  p.  883.) 


peaaltiat  of  oia  ;  tke 
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peaaniat  01  oui ;  tae  neoMS,  ms  iMaa^ 
meritorious  in  «vei7  good  woik;  iketUM^ 
ty  of  private  nsuBoes.  «'  Ahf  qaicidy  r|i« 
pegipo  to  Chnrien  the  Fifth,  **  I  would  nKt« 
in  pieces  than  conoede  aoydiing  shoot  Mift< 

**  What  r  replied  the  politieiau,*'iiln>^ 
on  all  the  great  doctrines  of  sahatios,  wc.:^ 
ever  rend  the  unity  of  the  Choichfoi  ih«K< 
vial  articles  1  lict  the  tbeologiaai  mkeu' 
fort,  and  we  shall  oee  the  two  parties  nat^vii 
embrace  Wittemberg." 

It  was  not  so  :  noder  these  fiuce  puas  tn' 
ceaied  a  whole  sfyatem.  On  the  Boom  uk,  x 
teitained  the  idea  that  certain  woiki  pU^fi 
favor,  independently  of  the  dispositioi  of  ix 
performs  them,  and  by  virtne  of  ifae  vu  a 
Church.  On  the  Evnagelieal  Bide,otdKcai 
they  felt  a  convicticm  that  these  exieml  «i& 
were  mere  human  traditions,  and  that  tboij: 
which  procured  man  the  Dirine  favouva^i 
that  God  accompliahed  by  Christ  on  the  cm;  1 
the  only  thing  that  put  him  inposKanoaaii 
vor  was  the  work  of  re^eneiatioa  ibt  Czs 
complishes  by  hio  Spirit  mthe  heart  cf  at  a 
The  Romanists,  by  maintaining  their  thee  u 
said :  **  the  Church  naves,"  which  ii  the « 
doctrine  of  Rome ;  the  evangelicals,  by  R)eeta*i 
said  :  "  Jesus  Christ  alone  naves^"  vkickisCs 
nity  itself.  This  is  the  great  antitbenivkic^ta 
isted,  and  which  still  nepnratet  die  two  Gb 
With  these  three  poinU,  which  placed  swti 
her  dependence,  Rome  jnstlv  expected  an 
everything ;  and  she  showed  by  her  pcpeai 
that  she  understood  her  position.  Bitiir:^ 
cals  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  tbeaiViiai 
tian  principle  was  maintained  againatfeffitafi 
cal  principle  which  aspired  to  BwalIov;a  ^^ 
Christ  stood  firm  in  presence  of  the  Cbsv» 
was  seen  that  henceforwmd  all  coofentttv 
superfluous.  .. . , 

Time  premed ;  for  two  months  sad  1  hi  ^ 
the  Fifth  had  been  laboring  in  Ai«ib«f.  i^\ 
pride  sufiered  because  four  or  five  theolojasf 
ed  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  conqoenn^J^ 
"vWhatr  said  they  to  him,  «a  fewdiyia^ 
overthrow  the  kins  of  Franoe  and  the  Foi<.^ 
cannot  succeed  with  these  Gospellers  T  ^ 
termined  on  breaking  ofif  the  ceniereiice«.  u> 
ritated  because  neither  stimtngemnortentfM> 
efiectual,  could  not  master  himself  iatkeptsB 
the  Protestants.  <'  Ah  !**  ezclaimMi  ^^^ 
ment  of  separation,  *'  why  did  not  the  £0^ 
he  entered  Germany,  make  a  general  inq«*! 
theLudieransI  He  would  then  have  betfdtf 
answers,  witnessed  monsten  of  bew,  iw^ 
suddenly  taking  fire,  would  have  led  hunto^ 
all  this  faction.t  But  now  Brack's  mild  N 
and  Melancthon's  concessions  ^renthuau^ 


ting  so  angry  as  the  cause  requires. 
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words  with'  a  smile;  but  they  «P'*"fjJ 

thoughts.    The  colloquy  terminated  o*  *» 

August.  ^ 

The  Romish  States  made  their  ttvot^^^ 
peror.  They  were  face  to  face,  three  stei^  w 
each  other,  without  either  side  being  tbk  to  w 
nearer,  even  by  a  hair's  brenddi.  .  l;,. 

Thus,  then,  lielanothon  had  foiled;  b>^, 
moos  concemions  were  found  useless-  '^r\j. 
love  of  peace,  he  had  set  his  hesrt  on  an  tv^ 
ty.  Melancthon  was  at  the  bottom  a  re«J?r^ 
sonL    God  preserved  him  from  his  gttti  vc 

•  Er  wollte  lieb  ehe  anf  Stuckar  Zs«l*»^**^ 

LX.p.996.')  tiMKbtS" 

t  Hao  inflammaatent  Imperatoran  id  tdcaa  b^ 
daUndaa.    (Coxp.  BeC  a  p.  SM.) 


TB8  AUMBWO  C(»fFBa8I0N.    15». 


r^fee  the  dae  thtt  wm  aboot  |o  lead  him  to  de- 
on.  Nothing  could  have  bern  more  fonunace 
i  RefomMUien  than  Melaocibon's  failure ;  but 
iir  could*  at  the  tame  time,  have  been  mote  for- 

for  hinwfllf :  his  friends  sawr  that  chough  be 
billing  lo  yield  maoh,  he  could  aol  go  so  far  as 
Id  Christ  himself,  and  his  defeat  justified  him 

eyes  of  the  Protestants. 
^  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
rg  seat  to  btg  Charles's  leave  to  de^rt.  The 
refused  at  first  rather  radely,  but  at  last  he  be- 
»  conjure  the  princes  not  lo  sieate  by  their  de- 
e  new  obstacles  to  the  arrangements  they  soon 

to  be  able  to  oonclade.*  We  shaU  see  of  whst 
;  these  arrangements  were.  / 

iy  appeared  to  redouble  their  eaertionsw  If  they 
et  the  olue  slip»  it  is  lost  for  ever:  they  labor* 
3ordingly  to  reunite  the  two  ends.  There  were 
rences  in  the  gardens,  conferences  at  the  church- 

St.  George's,  at  St.  Maurice's,  between  the 
of  Brunswick  and  John  Frederick  the  Elector's 
the  cbanceUors  of  Baden  and  of  Saxony,  the 
^ellor  of  Liege  and  Melancthon ;  but  all  these 
pts  were  unavailing.  It  was  to  other  means 
i^ere  going  to  have  recourse, 
irles  the  Fifth  had  resolved  to  take  the  afiair  in 

and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  which  neither 
r  nor  princes  could  untie.  Irritated  at  seeing 
Ivances  spumed  and  his  authority  compromised, 
lught  that  the  moment  was  come  for  drawing 
vord.  On  the  4th  September  the  members  of 
>man  party,  who  were  still  endeavoring  to  gain 
:he  Protestants,  whispered  these  frightful  inten- 

in  Melancthoa's  ears.  **We  scarcely  dare 
on  it,"  said  they :  "  the  sword  is  already  in  the 
ror's  hands,  and  certain  p«ople  exasperate  him 
and  more.    He  is  not  easily  enraged,  but  once 

it  is  impossible  to  quiet  him."t 
arles  had  reason  to  appear  exacting  and  terible, 
id  at  length  obtained  from  Rome  an  unexpected 
^saion — a  council.  Clement  VIL  had  laid  the 
(ror's  request  before  a  Congregation :  *•*  How 
nen  who  reject  the  ancient  councils  submit  to  a 
one  V*  they  had  replied.  Clement  himself  had 
ish  for  such  an  assembly.  His  birth  and  his 
ict  made  him  equally  dread  it4  However  his 
ises  at  the  castle 'of  St.  AiUgelo  and  at  Bologna 
.red  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  s  decided  re- 
He  answered,  therefore,  that  "  the  remedy 
i  be  worw  than  the  disease  ;§  bat  that  if  the 
fror  who  was  so  good  a  Catholic,  judged  a  coun- 
•oolutely  necessary,  he  would  consent  to  it,  un- 
he  expiesB  condition,  however,  that  the  Protes- 
shoald  submit  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  doc- 
I  and  rites  of  the  Church."  Then  as  the  place 
teting  be  appointed  Rome ! 
tffcely  had  the  news  of  this  concession  spread 
id,  than  the  fear  of  a  Reformation  froze  the  Pa- 
ourt.    The  public  charges  of  the  Papacy,  which 

altogether  venal,  immediately  fell,  says  a  car- 
,  and  were  offbred  at  the  lowest  price,i|  without 
being  able  to  find  purchaser8.ir  The  Papacy 
con^romised;  the  merchandise  was  in  great 
sr ;  and  the  price  current  immediately  decfined 
le  Roman  exchange. 

I  Wednesday,  7th  September,  at  two  in  the  after- 
,  tike  Protestant  pnncss  and  deputies  hsving 

otwoit  d«i  KaiMr«»  ka.   (Urkand.  ii.  p.  ilij 

etoM)  an  wiitm  dioere,  jamfonruu  Sa  maau  Caasxls  ssm. 

i.IUif.u.p.M3.) 

I  earn  (ooncilii  oalabzationem)  Pontiflcii  aaimoi  hand 

ndetntur.  (Palbriciiu.  i.  P.  361.) 

J  contnrio  lamedio  e  pm  pericolo»o  e'per  partorir 

liori  maU.  (UtUn  ds  Principe,  ii,  p.  197.) 

Tolgattti  coaoilii  rnsMr ....  publics  Roma  mnnsia .... 

B  Tioniaaa  pretium  deoidissent    (PaUav.  i.  p  SSI.) 

Ihe  BOn  16  non  trovano  danaii    (Lett  dl  Fiin.  Jil.  pi  A.) 


been  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  Cltirlss  the  Fifth 
the  Count-palatine  said  to  them,  "that  the  Emperor 
considering  their  small  number,  had  not  expected  thaj 
would  uphold  new  sects  against  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  TTniversal  Church :  that,  nevertheless,  being  desi- 
rous of  appearing  to  the  last  full  of  kindness,  he  would 
require  of  his  Holiness  the  convocation  of  a  council; 
but  that  in  the  meanwhile  they  should  return  imme- 
diately into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
restore  every  thing  to  its  ancient  footing."* 

The  Protestants  replied  on  the  morrow,  the  8th 
September,  that  they  had  not  stifred  up  new  sects 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;t  that,  quite  there- 
verse,  if  they  had  not  sgreed  with  their  adversaries, 
it  was  because  they  had  desired  to  remain  faithful  to  ^ 
thsL  Word  of  God ;  that  by  convoking  in  Germany  a 
general,  free,  and  christian  council,  it  would  only  be 
doin^  what  preceding  diets  had  promised :  but  that 
nothing  should  compel  them  to  re-establish  in  their 
churches  an  order  of  things  opposed  to  the  command- 
ments of  God." 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening,  when,  after  a  long 
deliberation,  the  Protestants  were  again  called  in. 
*<  His  maje^,"  said  George  Truchses  to  them,  **  is 
equally  astonished,  both  that  the  Catholic  members 
of  the  commissions  have  accorded  so  much,  and  that 
the  Protestant  members  have  refused  every  thing. 
What  is  your  party  in  the  presence  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  of  his  Papal  holiness,  of  the  electors,  prin- 
ces, estates  of  the  Empire,  and  other  kings,  rulers, 
and  potentates  of  Christendom  ?  It  is  but  just  that 
the  minority  should  yield  to  the  majority.  Do  yoo 
desire  the  means  of  conciliation  to  be  protracted,  or 
do  you  persist  in  your  answer  ?  Speak  frankly ;  for  if 
you  persist,  the  Emperor  will  immediately  see  to  the 
defence  of  the  Church.  To-morrow  at  one  o'clock 
you  will  bring  your  final  decision." 

Never  liad  such  threatening  words  issued  from 
Charles's  mouth.  It  was  evident  he  wished  to  sub- 
due the  Protestants  hj  terror;  bjut  this  end  was  not 
attained.  Th^  replied  the  next  day  but  one— a  day 
more  having  been  accorded  them — that  new  attempts 
at  conciliation  would  only  fatigue  the.  Emperor 
and  the  diet ;  that  they  only  reauired  rmlations  to 
maintain  political  peace  until  the  assembling  of  the 
eouDciit  "  Enough,"  repled  the  redoubtable  Em- 
peror; "I  will  reflect  upon  it;  but  in  the  mean 
time  let  no  one  <|uit  Aqgsburg." 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  embarrassed  in  a  labyrinth 
from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  escape.  The  state 
had  resolved  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  and  saw 
itself  compelled  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  its 
ultima  r^tio — the  sword.  Charles  did  not  desire 
war,  and  yet  how  could  he  now  avoid  it  ?  If  he  did 
not  esecute  his  threats,  his  dignity  was  compromised, 
and  his  authority  rendered  contemptible.  He  sought 
an  outlet  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  could  find 
none.  It  therefore  only  remained  for  him  to  close  hit 
eyes,  and  rush  forward  without  knowing  what  might 
happen.  These  thoughts  disturbed  him :  these  caret 
preyed  upon  him ;  he  was  utterly  confounded. 

It  wss  now  that  the  Elector  sent  to  beg  Cbarlet 
would  not  be  oflended«f  he  left  Augsburg.  "  Let 
him  await  my  answer,"  abruptly  replied  the  Empe- 
ror; and  the  Elector  havin|;  rejoined  that  he  would 
send  his  ministers  to  explain  lus  motives  to  his  ma- 
jestv :  **  Npt  so  many  speeches,*'  resumed  Charles^ 
with  irritetion ;  « let  the  Elector  say  whether  he  wiU 
stay  or  not  !"§ 

*  latarim  rwtilid  dsbera  omnia  Papktis.  (Corp.  R«f.  iL  a 
S56.  tee  also  Mrkktrung  du  Kainrt  Karl  ▼.  Urkoaden,  L 
p.  9n.) 

f  Nit  nsua,  tsoten  wieder  die  hailige  Schrilft     _ 
Ami.  p  136.)         t  Urkundeu.  IL  p.  410 ;  Bruek,  Apol.  p. 

\  ICurts  mlt  3olohea  woitea  ob  ar  arwaitaa  wolte  < 
aiohtt  (Br&ck,  Apol.p.  141^ 


(BtSoIlt 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RKFOBMATION. 


A  rnmorof  the  altercation  between  theee  two 
powerful  princes  having  spread  abroad,  the  alarm  be- 
came universal ;  it  was  thought  war  would  break 
out  immediately,  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  all 
Augsburg.*  It  WM  eveninz :  men  were  running  to 
and  fro ;  the)  nished  into  the  hotels  of  the  princes 
and  of  the  Protestant  deputies*  and  addressed  them 
with  the  severest  reproaches.  "  His  imperial  ma- 
jesty," said  they,  "  is  about  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  enerfi^etic  measures!"  They  even  declared 
that  hostilities  had  begun :  it  was  whispered  that 
the  commander  of  Horneck,  (Walter  of  Kronberg,) 
elected  by  the  Emperor  grand  master  of  the  Teuto- 
nic order,  was  about  to  enter  Prussia  with  an  army, 
and  dispossess  Duke  Albert,  converted  by  Luther,  f 
Two  nights  successively  the  same  tumult  was  re- 
peated. They  shouted,  they  quarrelled,  they  fought, 
particularly  in  and  before  the  mansions  of  the  prin- 
ces :  the  war  vns  nearly  commencing  in  Augsburg; 
At  that  crisis  (12th  September,)  John  Frederick, 
prince-electoral  of  Saxony,  quitted  the  city. 

On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  morrow,  Jerome  Wehe, 
chancellor  of  Baden,  and  Count  Truschscs  on  the 
one  side ;  Chancellor  Briick  and  Melancthon  on  the 
other,  met  at  sis^  in  the  morning  in  the  church  of  St 
Maurice,  f 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  could  not 
decide  on  employing  force.  He  could  no  doubt  by 
a  single  word  to  his  Spanish  bands  or  to  his  German 
lansquenets  have  seized  on  these  inflexible  men,  and 
treated  them  like  Moors.  But  how  could  Charles,  a 
Netherlander,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  absent  ten 
years  from  the  empire,  dare,  without  raising  all  Ger- 
many, offer  violence  to  the  favorites  of  the  nation  ? 
Would  not  the  Roman  Catholic  nrinces  themselves  see 
in  this  act  an  infringement  of  their  privileges  ?  War 
was  unseasonable.  **  Lutheranism  is  extending  al- 
ready from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,**  wrote  Erasmus, 
to  the  legate :  "  Yoq  have  but  one  thing  to  do :  tole- 
rate it*'§ 

The  negotiation  begun  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mau- 
rice vras  continued  between  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Count  Truschses.  The  Roman  party 
only  sought  to  save  apperances,  and  did  not  hesitate, 
besides,  to  sacrifice  everything.  It  asked  merely  for 
a  few  theatrical  decoration8---that  the  Mass  should 
be  celebrated  in  the  sacerdotal  garment,  with  chant- 
ing, reading,  ceremonies,  and  its  two  canons.  ||  All 
the  rest  was  referred  to  the  next  council,  and  the 
Protestants,  till  then,  should  conduct  themselves  so 
•B  to  render  account  to  God,  to  the  council,  and  to 
his  maje^y. 

But  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  the  wind  had 
also  changed.  Now  they  will  no  lonser  have  peace 
with  Rome:  the  scales  had  at  last  fallen  from  their 
eyes,  and  they  discovered  with  affiright  the  abyss 
into  which  they  had  so  nearly  plunged.  Jonas, 
Spalatin,  and  even  Melancthon  were  agreed.  *'  We 
have  hitherto  obeyed  the  commandment  of  St  Paul, 
B$  at  peace  %t4ih  all  men,**  said  they ;  <*  now  we  must 
obey  this  commandment  of  Christ,  Beware  ye  of  the 
Uaven  of  the  PharUeeB,  wkiehia  hypocrisy.  On  the 
eide  of  our  adversaries  is  ncfthing  but  cunnine  and 
perfidy,  and  their  only  aim  is  to  stifle  our  doctrine, 
which  is  truth  itself.lT  They  hope  to  save  the  abo- 
minable articles  of  Purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the 
•  Ein  beach werlieh  Oeschrey  za  Angibourg  den  selbeo 
ilifod  aaa^broohen.    (Ibid.  p.  14A.) 

f  Man  Wiirde  ein  Kriegt-volk 
▲poLp.  143.) 
1  Ibid.  p.  I6&-180. 

S  A  mare  BalUco  ad  Helvetlpi.    (Ei««m.  Epp.  xlv.  p.  1 .) 
„S  Jnrewohnllchen  Kleldnngen  mit  Oerang  nnd   Lei.. 
v^ 7^  "  •  P  4 1 8.)    The  canon  waa  a  frame  of  card-board  placed 
jntbe.allap  before  Uie  priett,  aad  wWch  contained  the  Apot- 

m  £!Srt  y^^  ▼artont  prayert. 
^E«trtL»tgei5hrUcherucke.*c.    (Jonaa.Uxkttad.  iip. 


Papacy,  because  wo  hxfe  passedttaaViB* 
Let  us  beware  of  betraying  Chnst  ma  ,;,j, 
order  to  please  antichrbt  and  the  derii' 

Luther  at  the  sane  time  ledouUed.L^ 
to  withdraw  his  fricnda  from  Aoptoi  ^ 
return,"  crifd  he  to  thera  ;  "  reiun,  rm  , 
be  so,  cursed  by  the  Pope  ud  ife  - 
You  have  confeieed  Jeeos  Chiat,  (^ - 
obeyed  Charies,  supported  iimliB,  aadts.*. 
phemiee.  I  will  canonize  yoa,  I,  m  fcit'Li* 
of  Jesus  Christ  Yoo  bare  done  es<«p. .: ; 
than  eooogh:  now  it  is  for  tbeLoriuict 
will  act !  They  have  our  Confemea,  m^  m 
Gospel ;  let  then  leccive  it,  if  thfj  wiH;  ci 

will  not,  let  them  go .     If  t  w  «« 

let  it  come !  We  have  prayed  nw^\  usi 
discussed  enough  The  Lord  is  pwpcrag* 
sarins  as  the  victim  for  the  aacnfice;  ber^i 
their  magnificence,  and  deliver  h»  pe«^.  1 
will  preserve  os  even  from  Babflo»,«sn 
burning  walls."  .     , . . 

XII.  Thus  Lather  gave  the  sigoditwi 
They  replied  to  the  Refonnei's  m«^^ 
pared  to  quit  Augsburx  on  Satvrdiy,  m^f^ 
At  ten  at  night  Duke  Ernest  of  Uarte?!^ 
the  deputies  of  Nuremberg  and  ike  mam\ 
Landgrave  in  his  hotel,  and  a»B08sH»« 
the  Elector  was  detennioed  to  »e«y  « T* 
iog,  without  informing  any  one,  aadthnKrd 
company  him,  "Keep  the  aeeiei,"«*^i^. 
••and  know  that,  if  peace  caaaoije?*^ 
will  be  a  trifling  matter  for  me  to  ^,  M 
with  you,  all  that  God  has  given  ne,)   J 

The  Elector's  preparations  hetnyWtiOT 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  Duke  HrtfJ**] 


arrived  hastily  at  hi«  hotel,  *>*«^?55l*.!3 
and,  towards  morning.  Counts  Tn**^ 
feldt  announced  that,  on  the  inoiiov  ^ 
and  eight,  the  Emperor  would  f  «  »*1 

On  Monday,  1 9ih  September,  the  EIb»«2 
to  leave  Augsburg  immediately  rfwM"^ 
with  Chailes,  breakfasted  at  seven  octa4^^ 
off  his  baggage  and  bis  «««ks,T  atid  «««• 
eers to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock.  At tlienw^ 
John  quilted  the  hotel  to  wail  «!«» .^j^ 
the  membem  of  hishouaehoWwei«<i»«2 
side  booted  and  spurred;**  but,  havisi  ^« 
to  Charles,  he  was  requested  to  wiiit«»! 
six  days  longer.  ,        -^  u 

As  soon  as  the  Elector  was  alone  wiftj 
his  indignation  burst  forth,  and  be  ewajj 
lent.  «•  This  new  delay  will  end  «  b^* 
said  ;  ••  I  am  resolved  to  set  out,  happ«  , 
It  seems  to  me,  from  the  »«*»",'■  J^ 
are  arranged,  that  I  have  now  cowpie^Jf^ 
prisoner."  The  Marppare  of  Braw»^^ 
him  to  be  calm.  "  1  sBall  go/*  the  E^, 
plied.  At  last  he  yielded,  and  bjirio^^r^ 
before  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  said.  I  ^'" 
Friday  next:  and,  if  nothing  is  done  vj^ 


kin  PnuMsn Bohiokea.  (Briick, 


shall  leave  forthwith."  ^ 

Great  was  the  anxiety  of  t^J^  °;f'!^ 

these  four  days  of  expectation.  Mwo>"j 

not  that,  by  acceding  to  ChMM^pn'J^^] 

Ref  ii.p.  874.)  _-„^   rtJAi 

IDem  Tenfd nnd antichrift xn P^Ji^rl 
Vel  iDftlcdieti  a  Papa  et  Casere- ftjJb  i««'! 
Allei  dai,  ■©  nua  6ot«  gebenbijt>*«''*" 
geringee  wfire.    (Corp.  ReT li.  p.  SW)       -,, 
*  B  In  dor  lelben  NacTbt.     (Co^p.  »f  J^Ji,  «i  «' 

f  PfttoiiMis  fere  omnlbue  impediia*^" 
(Corp.Ref.  iLp.S85) 
«*  OestieleU  und  g«  . 
a  EtwM  darob  schwemutig 

^aeo.) 


r  5«««f«tt"'««  K!^.!?t^?^hSi  ^' 


THE  Auoemmo  confession,  iiw. 


4» 


^d  theiiMehrft  Into  the  haada  of  tbmr  ene niM. 
Snnperor  U  delibeimtiog  whether  he  ought  Co 
i  or  l<^t  us  life,"  wrote  Brenz.*    Freah  nego- 

of  Truchses  were  without  Mocess-t 
hat  now  remaioed  for  the  Emperor  was  to 
P,  in  common  with  the  Romiah  atates,  the  re- 
he  diet.  Thia  waa  done;  and,  that  the  Pro- 
t  m  ight  not  compUin  of  ita having  been  prepared 
I  their  knowledge,  he  aaaembled  them  in  hia 
oik  Thoraday,  22d  September,  the  day  previous 
fixed  for  the  Eieotor'a  departare,  and  had  hia 
read  to  them  by  tho  Coant-palaiine.  Thta 
waa  inault  and  war.  The  Emperor  granted  to 
ector,  the  five  pnncea,  and  the  aix  citiea,|  a 
»f  six  raoniha,  until  the  15th  April  next  year, 
e  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Church,  the  Pope, 
iperor,  and  all  the  princea  and  monareha  of 
(ndom.  Thia  waa  clearly  annonnctng  to  them 
e  Romanista  were  veiy  willing  to  delay  vntll 
lal  period  for  bringing  armiea  into  the  field, 
was  thia  all  •:  thia  delay  waa  granted  onir  on 
^ress  condition  that  the  Protestants  should  im- 
ely  join  the  Emperor  in  ledootng  the  Anabap- 
.nd  all  thoae  who  oppoaed  the  holy  aacrament, 
lich  were  meant  the  Zwinglian  cities.  He 
i  by  thia  meana  to  tie  the  handa  of  the  Pro- 
8,  and  prevent  the  two  families  of  the  Reform, 
niting  during  the  winten 
illy,  the  Proteataats  were  forbidden  to  make 
novations,  to  print  or  aell  anything  on  the  ob- 
f  faith,  or  to  draw  any  one  whatever  to  their 
since  the  Confeaaion  had  been  soundly  refuted 
Holy  Scriptures."  Thus  they  officially  pro- 
d  the  Reform  a  $eet,  and  a  sectcontiary  to  the 
of  God. 

ling  was  more  oalcnlated  to  displease  the 
of  the  Gospel,  who  remained  in  Gharlea'a  pres- 
.atonished,  alarmed,  and  indignant. §  This 
en.  foreseen ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  Pro- 
.8  were  about  to  enter  the  Emperor's  chamber, 
ses  and  Wehe,  making  sitfoa  to  them,  mysteri- 
«lipped  a  paper  into  their  hands,  containing  a 
;e  that,  if,  on  the  15th  April,  the  Protestants 
"d  a  prolongation  of  the  delay,  their  request 
certainly  be  granted. ||  But  Bruck,  to  whom 
per  waa  given,  was  not  deceived.  '*  A  subtle 
cade,"  said  he  ;  **  a  master-piece  of  knavery  ! 
^ill  save  his  own,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
I  to  the  snare. '*ir  This  trick,  in  fact,  served 
(ill  more  to  increase  the  courage  of  the  Pra- 
ts. 

ck,  without  discussing  the  ree€99  in  a  political 
of  view,  confined  himself  to  what  was  prinei- 
It  Slake,  the  Word  of  God.  <*  We  mainUin," 
e,  **  that  our  Confession  is  so  based  on  the  holy 
of  God,  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  refute  it.  We 
ler  it  as  the  very  truth  of  God,  and  we  hope  by 
tani  one  day  befoie  the  judgment-aeat  of  the 
*'  He  then  announced  that  the  Protestants  had 
d  the  Refutation  of  the  Romish  theologiana,  and 
ig  in  his  hand  the  famous  Apology  of  the  Con- 
n  of  Augsburg  written  by  Melanethon,  he  step- 
irward,  and  offered  it  to  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
t-pulatine  took  it,  and  the  Emperor  was  already 
hing  out  his  hand,  when  Ferdinand  having 
lerf  d  a  few  words,  he  motioned  the  Count,  who 

hue  delibeiat  Cmnr  pendsndna  as  nobis  sit,  an  diatius 

liim.    (Corp.  Red  ii.) 

kandeILil.^4M-47a. 

ireinb«rK  and  Rantllngan,  to  which  wars  added  the 

of  Ketnplen,  Heilbruzm,  Windshaim,  and  Weisseabeig. 

.  Re£  il  p.  474-478.) 

otest&nin  vehementsr  hoc  daczsto  atiniaie  szpectato 

.    (V«k.u.n.<iOO.) 

ruck.  Apoloaie,  p.  183. 

tetnigs,  aisirtsMtack,  abar  Gott  airstlat  dis  ssmsa. 


imDBedinteiy  retnmeddie  Apologf  to  DoetorBrtek.* 

This  paper  and  the  *'  Commonplaces,'*  are  the  man- 
terpteces  of  the  Reformer.  The  embarrassed  Emperor 
told  the  Protestants  to  come  again  at  eight  the  next 
morning. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  resolving  to  employ  every  means 
to  get  his  decree  acce|)ted,  began  by  entreaties;  and 
scarcely  was  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  seated  to 
take  his  evening  repast,  when  Truchses  and  Wehe, 
appearing  before  him,  used  every  kind  of  discourse 
and  argument,  but  without  sQCcess.t  % 

The  next  day  (Friday,  23d  September,)  the  Evan- 
gelical princes  and  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  assem* 
bling  at  five  in  the  morning  in  the  Margrave's  hotel, 
the  freest  was  there  read  anew  in  the  Presence  of 
Truchsesand  Wehe,  and  Chancellor  Briick  detailed 
seven  reaaona  for  its  objection.  "  I  undertake,*'  said 
Wehe,  **  to  traaalate  the  recess  into  German  in  sach 
a  manner  that  you  can  accept  it.  As  for  the  word 
uett  in  particular,  it  is  the  cleriL  who  placed  it  there 
by  mistake. "I  The  mediaiora  retiivd  in  haste  to 
communicate  to  Chaties  the  complaints  of  the  Flo* 
testants. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  gave  up  eveiy  idea  of  rc- 
oonciliation,  and  hoped  for  nothing  except  throogfa 
fear.  The  ProiesUnts  having  arrived  at  eight  o'clock 
at  the  imperial  palace,  they  were  made  to  wait  aa 
hour ;  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuig  then  said  to  them 
in  Charles's  name  i  **  His  miyesty  is  aatoniahed  be* 
yond  measure  that  you  still  maintain  your  doctrine  to 
be  based  on  the  holy  Scriptures.  If  you  said  the 
troth,  his  rasjesty's  ancestors,  so  many  kings  and  em* 
perors,  and  even  the  ancestors  of  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, would  have  been  heretics !  There  is  no  Gos- 
pel, there  is  no  Scripture,  that  imposes  on  us  the  ob- 
ligation of  seisinff  by  violence  the  goods  of  another^ 
and  of  saying  auerwards  that  we  cannot  cooacien- 
tioualy  reatore  them.  It  ie  for  thia  reason,"  added 
Joachim,  after  these  words,  which  he  had  accompa- 
nied with  a  aardonic  smile,  *<  I  am  commissioned  to 
inform  you,  that  if  you  refuse  the  recess,  all  the  Ger- 
manic states  will  place  their  Uvea  and  their  property 
at  the  Emperor's  disposal,  and  his  majesty  himself 
will  employ  the  resources  of  all  his  kingdoms  to  com- 
plete this  affair  before  leaving  the  Empire  " 

"We  do  not  accept  it,"  replied  the  Protestants 
firmly — '*  His  majesty  also  has  a  conscience,"  then 
resumed  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuig,  in  a  harsh  tone  ; 
'*  and  if  you  do  not  submit,  he  will  concert  with  the 
Pope  and  the  othft  potentatea  on  the  beat  meana  of 
extirpating  thia  aect  and  iu  new  errors."  But  ia 
vain  did  they  add  threat  to  threat :  the  Protestants 
remained  calm,  reapectfnl,  and  unshaken.  **Onr 
enemies,  destitute  of  all  confidence  in  God ! "  said 
they,  "would  shake  like  a  reed  in  presence  of 
the  Emperor's  an^er,  and  they  imagine  that  we 
ahould  tremble  in  like  manner ;  but  we  have  called 
unto  God,  and  he  will  keep  ua  faithful  to  hia  truth." 

The  Protestants  then  prepared  to  take  their  final 
leave  of  the  Emperor.  This  prince,  whoae  patience 
had  been  put  to  a  severe  trial,  apinroached  to  shake 
hands  according  to  oustoin  t  and  beginning  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  he  s^  to  him  in  alow  voice  i  *<  Un- 
cle, uncle  1 1  should  never  have  expected  this  of  you." 
The  Elector  was  deeply  sfiected :  hia  eyea  filled  with 
teara :  but,  firm  and  reaolute,  he  bent  bis  head  and 
quitted  Charles  without  reply.  It  was  now  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

While  the  Protestants  were  returning  to  their  ho- 
tels, calm  and  happy,  the  Romish  princes,  returned 

*  Anf  Konig  Ferdinandua  wiaeks  wisdar  gebea.  (Apoio* 
gie,  p.  181) 

t  Naoh  euen  allsrisy  Bade  Disputation  and  Pexiuasktt 
fufgewondt    (Urfc.  iL  p.  601.) 

)  Sondem  vo     "  "     *" 

rk.iip.80a.) 
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lb  Attn,  coaftiig^  Midi  ^tfuktd,  vmutf  mi  dWlML 
They  doubted  nof  that  thm  tomii  that  had  joat  beea 
giveD  to  tha  Proteataftta  would  be  rrsmrd^d  by  iketn 
aa  a  declaration  of  war,  and  (hat  on  qviltiar  Auga- 
bniv,  they  would  rash  to  arms.  This  thooght  terri- 
fled  them.  Accordingly,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
liardly  reached  hit  palace,  when  he  aaw  Dr.  Rahel, 
eottncillor  of  the  Elector  of  Menti,  haatening  towaida 
him,  commiaaioned  by  hia  maater  to  deliver  thia  raea 
aage  t  **  Although  my  brodier  the  Elector  (Joachin 
#f  Brandenburg)  haa  declared  that  all  the  aUtea  of 
Ihe  Empire  are  ready  to  support  the  Empmr  againat 
ywn,  know  that  both  myaelf  and  the  miniatera  of  the 
Electorpalatine  and  of  the  Elector  of  Trevea  imme* 
diately  dedared  le  hia  m^aoty  that  we  do  not  adhere 
to  thia  declaration,  aeeing  that  we  think  vety  favon< 
bly  of  yon.*  I  iacendad  aaying  thia  to  the  Emperor 
in  your  preaence,  but  yon  left  wo  precipitately,  that  I 
waa  nuable." 

TkniB  spoke  the  primate  of  the  Oeman  Ghnrch, 
and  eveii  the  ahoice  of  hia  meaaengor  waa  aignifieant  t 
Dr.Ruhel  waalAihet^binihar>Ma-law.  John  begged 
him  to  thank  hia  maater. 

Aa  thia  en^oy  retired,  there  arrived  one  of  the 

Entleme  n  of  Duke  Henry  of  Branvwick,  a  sealono 
imaniat.  He  waa  at  first  refoaed  admittance  on 
account  of  the  departoie,  bm  returned  haattiy,  jnat  aa 
Briick's  cairiage  waa  leaving  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel  AppitMiohing  the  cnrriage*door,  he  aaid 
**  The  Duke  informs  the  Elector  that  he  will  endea- 
vor to  put  thtnga  in  a  better  train,  and  will  come  this 
winter  to  kill  a  wild  boar  with  him.*'t  Shortly  af^r, 
the  terrible  Ferdinand  himaelf  declared  that  he  would 
aeek  every  means  of  preventing  an  outbreak.)  All 
theae  manifestationa  of  the  afiVighted  Roman  Catho- 
lica  ahowed  on  which  aide  waa  the  real  strength. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  accompanied  by  the  Dukea  of  Luneburg  and 
the  Princea  of  Anhalt,  quitted  the  walla  of  Aogs- 
huig.  **  God  be  praiaed/'  said  Luther,  <*  that  our 
dear  prince  is  at  kiat  out  of  hell.*'§ 

Aa  he  aaw  theae  intrepid  princea  tfaos  escaping 
fiom  his  handa,  Charlea  tLe  Fifth  gave  way  to  a  vio- 
lepoe  that  waa  not  uaual  with  him.H  **  They  want 
to  teach  me  a  new  faith,*'  cried  he :  **bat  it  is  not 
with  the  doctrine  that  we  shall  finish  this  matter :  we 
must  draw  the  aword,  aad  we  shall  then  see  who  is 
die  atron^st.ir  There  was  a  concert  of  indignation 
around  him.  Thev  were  astonished  at  the  aod^ity 
of  Briick,  who  had  dared  call  the  llomanists— here- 
tics !*^  But  nothing  irritated  them  so  much  aa  the 
spirit  of  proaelytism  which  in  those  glorious  days 
characterized  Evangelical  Germany ;  and  the  anger 
of  the  Papiats  waa  particulariy  directed  against  the 
Chancellor  of  Lnnebuig,  "  who,"  said  they,  "  had 
sent  more  than  a  hundred  miniatera  into  dtfierent 
placea  to  preach  the  new  doctrine,  and  who  bad  even 
publicly  boasted  of  tt.''tf— "  Our  adveraaries  thirat  for 
our  blood,"  wrote,  as  they  heard  theae  complaints, 
the  deputies  of  Nnrembeig,  who  remained  almost 
alone  at  Augsburg. 

On  the  4th  October,  Charles  the  Fiftti  wrote  to  the 
Pope ;  for  it  was  from  Homo  that  the  new  crusade 
waa  to  set  out.  **  The  negotiations  are  broken  ofi*; 
onr  adversaries  are  more  obatinate  than  ever ;  and  I 
am  resolved  to  employ  my  strength  aad  my  person  in 

*  WuBgten  auch  nicht  anden  denn  woU  and  ant.    ((Trk.  p. 

310.)  tBIoSsweftbcnhalfnL    (lbid..sn.) 

1  Corp.  Ret  U.  p.  807. 

\  Eln  mal  aus  de  Holle  los  ifit    (L.  Enp,  ir.  p.  17fi.) 
I  Dar  Ki^or  kt  ftat  kittig  im.  HudA  (Corp.  ReT.  fi.  Ml.) 
f  £«  geboroa  die  Fauttrf  dar  xo.    (Ibid.  p.  fi09 ;  Uikund  II. 

y>7lM  **rnrketaeraDgexogen.    (Ibid.) 

t)  Bb  in  dia  HandertPredigarin  andare  Landa  flchikenhel- 

Aii  dsialbi*  dia  na««  Lakva  an  prad^Een.    (Uilrand.  ILp. 

a«6.)     ' 


coBibaliiiir  *«m.     Fte  Ais  leaasa  I  ta 
neaa  will  demaaii  tfaeanppartofallckiil 

The  eaterprine  began  in  Asgsbni 
day  on  which  be  wrote  to  the  Pope,  Cb 
of  St  Frmoct*  of  Anniai,  whoae  feuti: 
bliahed  Ihe  CerMwn  in  chat  city,  i^ 
oending  the  pulpit  mid  r  ^  All  thow  «^ 
Jeaui  OhriflC  aliMie  hmm  mnde  aatttficti«g 
and  that  Oed  miyc«  «■  wiihoat  rpgtrrf  ^i 
are  thoroos^  scoomlrels.  Theie  uv,! 
trary,  tw»  roads  to  aahrndon:  tke  ee 
namely  the  alinuiinuti  of  the  cenmi^ 
die  pemct  ro«id»  muntift  the  eedesti 
ScareHy  ^%m  the  nemaon  finished  m  % 
remove  the  beacbea  pineed  in  the  cki 
Evangelical  pvea<diing^,  bienkiagtbRnrj 
they  were  fixed  vrith  chains,)  andttewij 
upon  another.  Within  theae  eamccasd 
roonkSfe  in  p«Ttioal«i>  aimed  witii  hne^ 
cera,  toascd  their  nrasn,  and  shouted  0^ 
aeaaed.  **Pr0«  thia  frighifti  iviw/i 
some,  **one  woaM  nay  dbeyweie^; 
hooae.'**  Ii  wmm  in  tnidi  Ae  hoase  ef  Gd 
wiahed  lo  beffio  dentroyhsg. 

After  the  tamuii  wm  appeased,  liiff  al 
then  a  Spaniard  deniring  to  recoisBeKt 
the  benchea,  aad  beiag  prevented  bf«if«! 
sena,  they  began  to  hor/  chairs  at  ead « | 
of  the  monks,  Jeaving  the  choir,  luoft-'i 
waa  aoon  dragged  into  the  finay ;  aflr^s 
of  poliea  arrived  vrith  hi9  mea,  eh«i{^ii 
well-directed  blows  oa  eveiy  nde.  Ibi 
meneed  in  Genaaay  the  reetotattosoffev 
lieiam:  popular  violence  has  oAeiin' 
most  powerful  alliea.  ,  , 

On  the  13th  October  the  rtem  wa'^ 
Romish. states,  and  on  iht  same  ^ffv?*' 
a  Roman  leagoe.f 

Two  cities  had  aigned  the  CvAvt-t 
others  had  asnented  to  it;  ^  i^^^ 
however,  that  theae  powerless  mnf  V 
frighted  at  the  imperial  authority,  wj^^ 
from  the  Protestant  union.  But  oaae.-^' 
instead  of  two  or  four  cities,  siiiwn  iir^ 
among  which  were  the  most  imi»»^'|!^ 
declared  it  waa  tmpoasible  tograntter^' 
the  Turks,  so  Iom  as  public  peace  was » 
in  Germany  itself :(  _.  ., 

An  event  more  formidaWe  toCSfflWJ 
taken  place.  The  unity  of  die  Refonwfle- 
vailed.  ••  We  are  one  in  the  fan^*"?* , 
faith,**  had  aaid  the  Zwingliao  eim  <^' 
cular  (notwithstanding  some  diaprtn  »^ 
among  our  theologians^)  we  are  ^/"  ' 
of  the  communion  in  the  body  snrf  W^^ 
Receive  na.'*  The  Saxon  depnuea  imj^ 
their  hands.  Nothing  unites  the  chiW^^ 
much  as  the  violence  of  their  «ivf'»"'^, 
unite.**  said  all,  «*for  the  coinolaUoaoJO"^ 
and  the  terror  of  our  enemies'. **§  ^         l^ 

In  vain  did  Charies,  who  ^^^,1^ 
the  diviaion  among  the  Protestants,  cw*  ^^ 
putiea  of  the  Zwinglian  cities;  i»  ^' '  j,, 
render  them  o'dious,  had  he  ^^f^?^fii 
ing  a  consecrated  wafer  to  a  W"*  A«n«i8 
atit;|l  in  vain  did  he  overwhelm  taw  ^ 
threaia ;— all  hia  efforta  we»  usele* 
Evangelical  party  waa  one. 

•  Kin  sit  Hans  dybtechen.    (Cfl^K';'^^*' 
fRatwhlar.fco.    (Pikwd.n.Wf£l^ 
i  Wo  lie  njcht  einen  geaaeinen  Wa^n^ 
Hat  ii.  pp.  411, 4M.)  A.-rfTt^'^' 

gentheUErsohreckeD.    (Urknitd.  opj^Un^ ' 
It  An  etoeHrtod  gehsftst  tia*«*«*^ 
Re£iip.48aL} 


^  J  ^SfR  Avatacua  confession. 
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>  ftlaim  mtnmtd  wifqM  tte  Bowrti  p«r^,  who 
ed  on  freeh  •oMc^iiiiii.  "  TIm  ProtMtaats 
r  public  peMe/'  miid  thty,  **  w«U  then,  let  m 
Qip  »niolea  of  PM^."  Bat,  on  the  99th  October, 
otestonlo  KfnHfl  iheic  efftn^  becwM  the  Em- 
enjoiaed  peace  to  ail  the  worU,  wtthovt  biod- 
maelf.  '*  An  Emperof -fans  the  right  to  eom- 
penoe  to  hia  aabjf«la»"  haaghtilf  aaaarered 
SB ;  **  but  it  haa  never  boon  heacd  that  ha  can- 
ed it  to  himself.*** 

thinf^  remained  but  to  draw  the  sword ;  and  for 
Charles  made  trtrj  preparation.  On  the  25th 
»er,  he  wrote  to  the  eardinals  at  Rome  t  *<  We 
n  you  that  we  shall  spare  neither  kingdoms  nor 
lips  ;  and  that  we  ahall  Tentaas  even  oar  aenl 
ur  body  to  complete  things  ao  necessary.'* 
ircely  bad  Charles's  letter  been  received,  be- 
lis  major-domo,  Pedro  de  la  Cueva,  anived  in 
i  by  express.  **  The  season  is  now  too  ht  ad- 
rd  to  attack  the  Lntherans  immediately,**  said 
the  Pope ;  *'  bnt  prepare  eTerything  for  this  en- 
ae.  Hia  miyesty  thinks  it  his  dnty  to  prefer 
e  all  things  the  aeoompliahmpiit  of  your  de- 
.'*  Thus  Clement  and  the  Emperor  were  also 
d,  and  both  aides  began  to  concentrate  their 
a. 

I  the  evening  of  the  11th  November,  the  netm 
read  to  the  Protestant  depiitiea»  and  on  the  13th 
rejected  it,  declaring  that  they  did  not  acknow- 
^  the  Emperor'a  power  ta  comnand  in  mattaraoC 
.f  The  deputies  of  Hesse  and  of  Saxony  de- 
d  immediately  after,  and  on  the  19th  November 
rtcen  waa  solemnly  read  in  the  preseace  of 
lea  the  Fifth,  and  of  the  princea  anddepoties  who 
still  in  Augsburg.  This  Rport  waa  more  hoatile 
the  project  communicated  to  the  Proteatants. 
re  among  other  things  (this  is  oidy  a  sample  of 
irbanity  of  this  official  doctrine,)  that  **  to  deny 
will  was  the  enror  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  bmte." 
We  beg  his  majesty,**  said  the  Elector  Jostehim, 
it  was  read,  "not  to  leave  Germany,  until  by 
ares  one  sole  and  same  faith  be  re-established 
I  the  Empire.** 

16  Emperor  replied,  that  he  would  not  go  farther 
his  states  of  the  Low  Countries.  They  desired 
8  should  follow  close  upon  words.  It  waa  then 
ly  seven  in  the  evening ;  a  few  toiehea,  lighted 
-aod  there  by  the  ushers,  and  casting  a  pale 
,  alone  illurainated  this  assembly  t  thoysepara- 
v'uhout  seeing  each  other  t  and  thus  ended,  as  it 
by  stealth,  that  diet  so  ponponsly  announced  to 
hiistian  world. 

k  the  22d  November,  the  recess  waa  made  pub> 
ind  two  days  after  Charles  the  Fifth  set  oat  for 
gne.  The  ruler  of  two  worlds  had  aeen  all 
•ower  baffled  by  a  few  Christiaaa ;  and  he  who 
entered  the  imperial  city  in  triumph,  now  qnit- 
t  gloomy,  Bilent  and  dispirited.  The  mightiest 
tx  of  the  earth  was  broken  against  the  power  of 

it  the  Emperor's  ministers  and  officers,  exciled 
le  Pope,  displayed  so  much  the  more  energy. 
stales  of  the  Empire  were  bound  to  furnish 
rles  for  three  years,  4o,000  foot,  8000  horse,  and 
Bsiderable  mm  of  money  4  the  Margrave  Henry 
^oete,  the  Cootit  jof  Nassau,  and  other  nobles, 
li  coQsidenible  levies  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ;  a 
ain  going  through  the  Black  Forest,  called  its 
I  iahabitunts  to  his  standard,  and  there  enrolled 
tompanies  of  lanaquenets  i  Kiog  Ferdinand  had 
icn  to  all  the  knights  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Wur* 

Fhefe  negotiatloBS  will  be  found  in  Foxwtemann'i  Ur- 
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tembng  ^  giid  en  their  ouirruBes  and  to  seize 
their  swords;  Joachim  of  Talheim  collected  die. 
Spanish  bands  in  the  Low  Countries  and  ordered 
them  towards  the  Rhine ;  Peter  Sober  solicited  from 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  aid  of  his  arms ;  and  another 
chief  hastily  moved  the  Spanish  army  of  Florence  in 
the  direction  of  the  Alps.  There  was  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Germans,  even  the  Roman  Catholics, 
wouU  take  Luther's  part ;  and  hence  principally 
ioveign  troops  were  levied.*  Nothing  but  war  was 
talked  of  in  Augsburg. 

On  a  sudden  a  strange  rumor  was  heard.f  The 
signal  is  given  said  every  one.  A  free  city,  lying  on 
the  confines  of  the  Germanic  and  Roman  world— a 
ctty  at  war  with  its  bishop,  in  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
testants, and  which  passes  for  reformed,  even  before 
really  being  so,  has  been  suddenly  attacked.  A  cou- 
rier from  Strasbourg  bringa  this  news  to  Augsburg, 
and  it  circulates  throughout  the  town  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning.  Three  daya  afler  Michaehnas, 
some  armed  men,  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  pil- 
laged the  suburbs  of  Gkneva,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  and  put  all  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Everv  one  in  Augsburg  wssamased.  "  Ho  !** 
exclaimed  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  French,  "the  Duke 
of  Savoy  has  begun  too  soon.**}  It  was  reported 
that  liagaret,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Pope,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Guelders,  and  even 
the  King  of  Fiance,  were  directing  their  troops 
against  Geneva.  It  was  there  that  the  army  of  Rome 
intended  fttmg  its  point  d\ipptn.  The  avalanche 
wan  gathering  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  Alps,  whence 
it  would  rush  over  all  Switserland,  and  then  roll  into 
Oennany,  burying  the  Gospel  and  tiie  Reformation 
under  its  huge  mass.§ 

Never  had  this  sacred  cause  appeared  to  be  in  such 
great  danger,  and  never  in  reality  bad  it  gained  so 
noble  a  triumph.  The  coutHde-main  attempted  on 
diose  hiUs,  where  six  years  later  Calvin  was  to  take 
hia  station  and  plant  the  standard  of  Augsburg  and 
of  Naxareth,  having  failed,  all  fears  were  dispelled, 
and  the  victory  of  the  confessors  of  Christ,  for  an 
instant  obscured,  shone  forth  anew  in  all  its  splendor. 

While  the  Emperor  Charles,  surrounded  by  numerous 
train  of  princes,  was  approaching  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  sad  and  dispirited,  the  Evangelical  Christians 
were  returning  in  triumph  to  their  homes.  Luther 
waa  the  herald  of  the  victory  gained  at  Augsburg  by 
Faith.  **  Thoegh  our  enemies  should  have  around 
them,  beside  them,  with  them,  not  only  that  puissaat* 
Roman  Emperor  Charles,  bnt  still  more  the  Emperor 
of  the  Turks  and  his  Mahomet,**  said  he,  "  they 
oonld  not  intimidate,  they  could  not  frighten  me.  It 
is  I  who  in  the  strengdi  of  God  am  resolved  to 
frighten  and  overthrow  them".  They  shall  yield  to 
me— they  shall  foil !  and  I  shall  remain  upright  and 
firm.  My  life  shall  be  their  headsman,  and  my 
death  their  hell  !||.  .  .  .Gtod  blinds  them  and 
hardens  their  hearts  ;  he  is  driving  them  towards  the 
Red  Sea  :  all  the  horses  of  Pharaoh,  his  chariots 
and  his  horsemen,  cannot  escape  their  inevitable  des- 
tiny. Let  them  go  then,  let  them  perish,  since  they 
will  it  so  nr    As  for  us,  the  Lord  is  with  us.** 

Thus  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  destined  to  crush  the 
Reformation,  waa  what  strengthened  it  for  ever.  It 
has  been  usual  to  consider  the  peace  of  Auf  sburg 

•Legati  Noriikb.  ad  Senatam,  lltb  October.  (Coxp.Ref.  ii. 
p.  409 ;)  Legati  Sax.  ad  Elwtoren,  lOlh  October.    (Urkund. 


lyt 

t  Hatt  der  Kayter  unter  andem  in  Fraazoiisch  geredet 
(Ibid.  p.  4S1.) 

^  Geneva  expagnata,  bdlom  etlani  nrbibua  Germanl*  Sn- 
perioria  inlbnatur.    (Corp  Ret  U.  p.  409.) 

11  Mein  leben  aoll  ihr  Henknr  aey a    (L.  Opp.  zx 

t  Yftdant  igitur  et  pereant,  quomods  tie  vdrani 
ir.pil«7.)  Digitized  by 
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(155&)  M  tbe  perMd  whem  the  Refonn  wm  deamtively 
etiablished.  That  is  the  date  of  legal  ProteMaatim : 
Evangelical  Chriatianity  has  another— 4he  aiimnii  of 
1530.  In  1555  was  the  Tictory  of  the  sirord  and  of 
diplomacy  ;  in  1530  was  that  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  of  Faith ;  and  this  latter  yielory  is  in  oar  eyes 
ifae  tmest  and  the  fimneat.  The  evangelical  history 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  nearly  finished  at 
Ihe  epoch  we  have  reached,  and  the  diplssatie  his- 
tory of  legal  Procesiantim begins.  Whatnvern^  be 
4loM  Mw,  whatever  may  be  anid»  lbs  CbuBfa  of  the 


I  itk) 


Strong  enoovli  to  ^  , 
still  bo  eoaferpaces  $md  diss|noM ;  ike. ,' 
leacoe*  mnd  combnfs;  Iheit|ri0  even  k  ^ 
de»ats^  boi  all  tbM  »  ^»tmdttjmn»\ 
grant  osaveoseat  is  necypliAfd:  i^c»- 
is  won  by  Faaik  Tul  eflsit  hn  ben^ii 
EvangelicnJ  dootiine  has  taken  mt  is  J 
and  neither  4he  fltooBO  of  nm,  mt  ib  J 
hell  will  ever  be  nbk  te  ttnr  itap. 


it  win  lilt  :;^ 
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SWrrZERLAND-CONQUSSTS.     1926—1930. 


I.  Tta  divisions  wbieb  the  Reformation  disdoood 
Within  its  bosom,  on  its  appearance  befora  the  Diet 
of  Angsburg,  hnmbled  it  ud  oompramised  iu  exist- 
ence;  bat  we  mast  not  forget  that  the  cavse  of  these 
divisions  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  existence 
of  the  regenerated  Chorah.  Ko  donbt  it  woold  have 
been  desirable  for  Germanv  and  Swinerland  to  have 
agreed ;  hot  it  was  of  still  graater  importance  that 
Germany  and  Switieiland  shonU  have  each  its  origi- 
nal Reform.  If  the  Swiss  Refonnation  had  been  only 
n  feeble  copy  of  the  German,  thera  would  have  been 
uniformity,  bat  no  duration.  The  tree,  transplanted 
into  Switserland,  withovt  having  taken  deep  root, 
wonid  soon  have  been  tora  np  by  the  vigorous  hand 
that  was  ere  long  about  to  seiae  upon  it.  The  re- 
generation of  Christianity  in  these  mountains  pro- 
ceeded from  forces  peculiar  to  the  Helvetic  Church, 
and  received  an  organisatiou  in  conformity  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  condition  of  that  country. 
By  this  very  originality  it  communicated  a  particular 
energy  lo  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  of  much 
greater  consequence  to  the  common  cause  than  a 
servile  uniforiuity.  The  strength  of  an  army  arises 
in  great  measure  from  its  being  composed  of  soldien 
'of  different  arma. 

The  military  and  political  influence  o(  Switier- 
land  was  declming.  The  new  developments  of  the 
European  nations,  subsequent  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnry,  were  about  to  banish  to  their  native  mountains 
'  those  proud  Helvetians,  who  for  so  long  a  period 
had  placed  their  two-handed  swords  in  the  balance 
in  which  the  destinies  of  nations  wera  weighed.  The 
Reformation  communicated  a  new  infloence  in  ex- 
change for  that  which  was  departing.  Switzeriand, 
where  the  Gospel  appeared  in  its  simplest  Md  puiest 
form,  was  destined  to  give  in  these  new  times  to 
many  nations  of  the  two  worlds  a  mora  salotaiy  and 
fi^orious  iippulse  than  that  which  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded from  its  halberds  and  its  arquebuses. 

The  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  is  divided 
into  three  periods,  in  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
is  seen  spreading  successively  over  three  different 
zones.  From  1519  to  1536  Zurich  was  the  centra 
of  the  Reformation,  which  was  then  entirely  Ger- 
man, and  was  propagated  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  Confederation.  Between  1596  and  1532 
the  movement  was  communicated  from  Beroe :  it  is 
at  once  German  and  French,  and  extended  to  the 
centre  of  Switzerland  from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to 
the  deepest  valleys  of  the  Alps.  In  1532  Geneva  be- 


came thefocve  of  the  light ;  and  the  Bfia 
which  was  hcf«  eenentially  Fiesek,  vn  tak, 
on  Ihe  shores  of  tbe  Leman  lake,  tad  pv^c^ 
in  every  quarter.  Jt  in  of  the  areeid  ef  at 
riodn— that  of  Derec     of  which  weiRiets: 

Although  the  Swise  RefoinatioB  is  Mt.«9 
tially  Franch,  still  the  oscct  aeiife  put  nsn' 
by  Pranchmen.  Svritzptiand  Bmnif*1»^ 
the  chariot  of  Refonn,  and  commiMHssi 
aeceleralsd  HMtioB.  In  the  period  ec^^j 
treat  of,  thera  in  a  mtztnraof  raeea,  «iB«' 
characters,  from  which  proceeds  i  ^"^ 
tion.  In  no  part  of  the  ebristiao  voA'^'^'^ 
sistance  be  so  stubborn  ;  but  nowbrn  ^-^^ 
sailanta  display  so  mueh  eonrage.  '^J^^ 
try  of  Switserlaad  Roraande,  mcM«^' 
colossial  arms  of  tbe  Jon  and  the  ^^]fZ 
taries  one  of  the  strongest  /briiww"*™^ 
It  is  aboal  lo  be  earrietf  by  storm ;  it  wj*^  ■ 
its  arms  against  its  naeient  masten;  in&>s 
few  hillocks,  scattered  at  the  fo0</J^J: 
mountains  in  Europe,  will  proeeed  w  .^; 
shocks  that  will  overthrow,  even  <>  "^^^ 
taut  countries,  the  tnnctnariss  of  iu^*  ^' 
ages  and  their  altera.  _,    .  . 

There  are  two  movements  in  *«  C"^, 
effected  inwardly,  and  its  ohject  is  i«»  ^, 
the  other  is  eflbcted  outwardly,  e"^  *«  "'^ 
at  is  its  propagation.  There  is  ]J!" 'J: 
Church  and  a  missionary  Church.  JTw*"^ 
menta  ought  never  to  be  sepsraied,  •« 
4hey  are  disunited,  it  is  hecaose  the  ipw « 
and  not  the  spirit  of  God  prevails,  ^r^ 
ages  these  two  tendencies  were  ^▼o'!*^"!!.! 
time  and  with  equal  power.  In  me  ««J 
third  centuries  the  exteraal  teodeoc/  f*^^^ 
ter  the  Conneil  of  Nice  (335)  the  doctru^p 
ment  resumed  the  superiority ;  St  w*  ^r\^ 
irraption  of  the  northern  tribea  the  '"j.'J^!,^, 
revived ;  hot  ere  long  came  the  *•"**•."  -^gi 
and  of  the  schoolmen,  in  which  iUdf<^"7iL 
warred  within  the  Chureh  to  f^"  ''"'"'° 
goverament  and  an  impure 
The  revival  of  Christianity  ii^ 
which  emanated  from  Gm' 
these  two  doctrines,  butf 
indeed  the  spirit  of  God  j 

*  The  French  part  of 
of  Oenevoi  Vaud«  Noi 
Bene,  and  Vslalk 
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rrnally.  la  x\\t  daft  0f*the  ReformftUon  there 
-e  tranquil  and  inten«ir»dUvelopmeoM ;  bat  there 
I  also  a  more  powerful  abd  aggressive  action. 
n  of  God  had  for.agA  studied  the  Word,  and  had 
cerully«ex|>laioed  its  salaiary  lessons.  Such  had 
n  the  work  of  Ve8alia»,Goch,  Groot,  Radewio, 
yrbrook»  Tai|ler,  Thomai  a  Kcmpis*  and  John 
^s9el ;  nowr,  something  more  was  required.  The 
vor-of  action  was  to  be  nnited  with  the  power  of 
u gh t.  The€^apac3r  had  been  allowed  all  necessary 
le  for  laying  aside  its  errors ;  for  ages  men  had 
;n  ia  expectation ;  it  had  been  warned*  it  had  been 
reated  ;  ajl  had  been  unavailing.  Popery  being 
willing  to  reform  itself,  it  became  jn^cessary  for 
n  of  God  to  take  its  accomplisjunent  upon  them- 
ves.  The  calm  and  mod*nite  inHuence  of  the 
^cur8or8  of  the  Reform  was  succeeded  by  the  he- 
ic  and  holy  revolutionary  work  of  the  Reformers ; 
d  the  revolution  they  effected  consisted  in  over- 
-owing  the  usurping  power  to  re-establish  the  le- 
imate  authority.  **  To  everything  there  is  a  sea- 
a,"  says  the  Preacher,  **  and  a  time  to  every  pur- 
se under  heaven :  a  time  to  plant,  and  a  lime  to 
ick  up  that  which  is  planted ;  a  time  to  break 
wn,  and  a  time  to  build  up.'**  Of  all  Reformers, 
oae  who  carried  the  aggressive  spirit  to  its  highest 
gree  were  the  men  who  came  from  France,  and 
ore  especially  Farel,  whose  labors  we  have  now  to 
nsider. 

Never  were  such  mighty  effects  accomplished  by 
puny  a  force.  In  the  geverement  of  God  we  pass 
an  instant  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  of  things, 
e  now  quit  the  haughty  Charles  V.  and  all  that 
urc  of  princes  over  which  he  presides,  to  follow  the 
»pa  of  a  schoolmanter ;  and  we  leave  the  palaces  of 
ugabuig  to  take^  our  seats  in  the  lowly  cotUges  of 
viizerliind. 

The  Rhone,  after  issuing  near  St.  Gothard  from 
e  mountains  of  the  Furka,  from  beneath  an  im- 
ense  sea  of  eternal  ice,  rolls  its  noisy  waters  through 
rugged  valley  separating  the  two  great  chains  of 
le  Alps ;  then  issuing  from  the  gorge  of  St.  Maurice, 
wanders  through  a  more  smiling  and  fertile  coun> 
y.  The  sublime  Dent  du  Midi  on  the  south,  the 
roud  Dent  de  Moreles  on  the  north,  picturesquely 
tuated  opposite  each  other,  point  out  from  afar  to 
le  traveller's  eye  the  beginning  of  this  latter  basin, 
n  the  tops  of  these  mountains  are  vast  glaciers  and 
ireatening  peaks,  near  ^ which  the  shepherds  in  the 
lidst  of  summer  lead  their  numerous  flocks  to  pas- 
ire  ;  while  in  the  plain,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
3uthern  climes  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  laurel 
looms  beside  the  most  exquisite  grapes. 
At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  that 
»ad  iDto  the  Northern  Alps«  on  the  banks  of  the 
rrande  Eau  that  falls  in  thunder  from  the  glaciers  of 
tie  Diablerett,  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Aigle, 
•ne  of  the  most  Southern  in  Switzerland.  For 
boui  fifty  years  it  had  belonged  to  Berne,  with  the 
our  parishes  (jnandtmeM)  which  are  under  its  ju- 
isdictlon,  namely,  Aigle,  Bek,  Allon,  and  the  chalets 
cattercd  in  the  lofty  valleys  of  the  Ormonds.  It  iis 
a  this  country  that  the  second  epoch  of  tke  Swiss 
leformatioQ  was  destined  to  begin. 

In  the  winter  of  1526-1527,  a  foreign  schoolmas- 
er,  named  Ursinua,  arrived  in  this  humble  district, 
le  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  with  red  beard  and 
luick  eyes,  and  who,  to  a  voice  of  thunder  (says 
Beia,)  united  the  feelings  of  a  hero ;  (lis  modest 
lessons  were  intermingled  mtutipw  ^nd  strange  doc- 
trines.    The  beneficevbuft  abandoned  bv  their 
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titularies  to  the  ignoi 
were  naturally  of  rude 
mained  without  any 


the  people,  who 
nt  habits,  had  re- 
Thus  did  this 


stranger,  who  was  no  other  than  Farel,  meet  with 
new  obstacles  at  every  step. 

Whilst  Lefcvre  and  most  of  his  friends  had  quitted' 
Strasburg  to  re-enter  France,  after  the  deliverance' 
of  Francis  I.,  Farel  had  turned  his  steps  towards' 
Switzerland ;  and  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  received  a  lesson  that  he  frequently  recalled 
to  mind. 

He  was  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single  friend. 
Night  had  closed  around  them,  the  rain  tell  in  tor* 
rents,  and  the  travellers,  in  despair  of  finding  their 
road,  had  sat  down  midway,  drenched  with  rain.* 
<*Ah  !"  said  Farel,  **God,  by  showing  me  my  help- 
lessness in  these  little  things,  has  willed  to  teach  me 
what  I  am  in  the  ^atest,  without  Jesus  Christ  !^ 
At  last  Farel,  springing  up,  plunged  into  the  marshes, 
waded  through  the  waters,  crossed  vineyards,  fields, 
hills,  forests,  and  valleys,  and  at  length  reached  his 
destination,  covered  with  mud  and  soaked  to  the 
skin. 

In  this  night  of  desolation,  Farel  had  received  a 
new  baptism.  His  natural  energy  had  been  quelled : 
he  became,  for  some  time  at  least,  wise  as  a  serpent, 
and  harmless  as  a  dove ;  and,  as  not  nnfrequently 
happens  to  men  of  such  disposition,  he  at  first  over- 
stepped his  aim.  Believing  that  he  was  following 
the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  sought,  in  theworda 
of  (Ecolampadius,  **  to  circumvent  by  pious  frauds 
the  old  aerpent  that  was  hissipg  around  him.*'t  He 
represented  himself  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  waited 
until  a  door  should  be  opened  to  him  to  appear  as  a 
Reformer,  t 

Scarcely  had  Magister  Ursinus  quitted  the  school- 
room and  his  primers,  than,  taking  refuge  in  hit 
modest  chamber,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  most  learned  trea- 
tises of  the  theologians.  The  struggle  between  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle  was  commencing.  To  which  of 
these  two  chiefs  should  the  French  Reform  attach 
itself  ?  Luther  had  been  known  in  France  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  Zwingle :  yet  Farcl  decided 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Mysticism  hsd  characterized 
the  Germanic  nations  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
scholasticism  those  of  Roman  descent.  The  French 
were  in  closer  relation  with  the  dialectician  Zwingle 
than  with  the  mystic  Luther;  or  rather,  they  were 
the  mediaton  between  the  two  great  tendencies  of 
the  Middle  ages ;  and,  while  giving  to  the  Christian 
thought  that  correct  form  which  seems  to  be  the 
province  of  southern  nations,  they  became  the  instru- 
ments of  God  to  spread  through  the  Church  the  ful- 
ness of  life  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

It  was  in  this  little  chamber  at  Aigle  that  Farel 
read  the  fint  publication  addressed  to  the  German 
by  the  Swiss  Reformer.§  "  With  what  learning,** 
cries  he,  **  does  Zwingle  scatter  the  darkness !  ^th 
what  holy  ingenuity  be  gains  over  the  wise,  and  what 
captivating  meekness  he  unites  with  a  forcible  eru- 
dition !  Ob,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  this  work  may 
win  over  Luther,  so  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  trem- 
bling from'  such  violent  shocks,  may  at  length  find 
peace  !*'|| 

The  schoolmaster  Ursinus,  excited  by  so  noble  ait 
example,  gradually  set  about  instructing  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  children.    He  at  first  attacked  the  doc- 
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»  Oravabaft  box,  opprimabat  plavia  . . 

dilBcultss  in  media  ledere  via  iub  pluvia.  (Farel  to  Canito 
andBocer;  Neuchatel.  MS.)        .    .  *^ 

t  PU>  artibnt  et  apostoliols  vsnatiif  ad  cirBumveaiflodva 
mumopiuest  (Eool.  to  Farel,  37tb,fiiltoember,  1096.  Naa- 
chatal  MS.)  '^ 

t  Ubi  ottnuB  patneitt,  tune  sdvansiiia  Ubsrios  dbsktsCnr. 

^Ptoetsmica  ad  JUatheriseraionem  apologia.  (Opp.vaL& 
I'ut  Christi  iooosia  aadiraa  Eodssis,  •padhi  Mn  nflUI 
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trine  of  TnrgtiUtTj,  tnd  next  the  iaTocfttion  of  Sointt. 
**  As  for  tho  Pope,  he  is  nothing,**  said  he,  **  or  almoit 
nothioff,  in  these  parts  ;*  and  aa  for  the  priesta,  pro- 
vided Uiey  annoy  the  people  with  all  that  nonaeDse, 
ndiich  Eraamoa  knows  ao  well  how  to  tnm  into  ridi- 
OBle,  that  is  enough  for  them.**  * 

Ursinas  had  been  aome  months  at  Aigle :  a  door 
WM  opened  to  him ;  a  flock  had  been  collected 
there,  and  he  believed  the  looked  for  moment  had 
nirived. 

Accordinglf,  one  day  the  pmdent  ichoolmaster 
disappears.  **  I  am  William  Farel,**  said  he,  **  min- 
ister of  the  Word  of  God.*'  The  terror  of  the  priests 
Md  magistrates  was  great,  when  they  aaw  in  the 
midst  of  them  that  very  man  whose  name  had  already 
become  so  formidable.  The  achoolmastet  had  qait- 
ted  hia  hamble  study ;  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
openly  preached  Jesus  Christ  to  the  astonished  mul- 
titude. The  work  of  Ursinus  was  over ;  Farel  was 
luoMelf  again.f  It  was  then  about  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  1537,  and  in  that  beautiful  Talley, 
whose  slopes  were  brightening  in  the  warm  rays  of 
the  snn,  all  was  fermenting  at  the  same  time,  the 
llowera,  the  Tinesrarda,  and  the  bearta  of  this  sensi- 
ble but  rude  people. 

Yet  the  rocks  that  the  torrent  meets  as  it  issues 
from  the  Diablerets,  and  againat  which  it  daahes  at 
ewry  step  as  it  falls  from  eternal  anows,  are  more 
trifling  obsucles  than  the  prejudice  and  hatred  that 
were  ahown  ere  long  in  this  populous  valley  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  council  of  Berne,  by  a  license  of  the  9th  of 
March,  had  commissioned  Farel  to  explain  the  Holy 
Seriptares  to  the  people  of  Ai^Ie  and  iu neighborhood. 
But  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  thus  mingling 
in  religious  afikirs,  aerved  only  to  increase  the  irri- 
tation of  men's  minds.  The  rich  and  lasy  incum- 
bents, the  poor  and  ignorant  curates,  were  the  first 
to  cry  out.  '<  If  this  man,"  said  they  one  to  another, 
"  continues  preaching,  it  is  all  over  with  our  benefices 
and  our  church."! 

In  the  midst  of  thi«  agitation,  the  bailiflfof  Aigle 
•ad  the  governor  of  the  four  mandemens,  Jacquea  de 
Roverea,  inatead  of  supporting  the  minister  of  their 
excellencies  of  Berne,  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  priesto.  **  The  Emperor,**  said  they,  "  is  about 
to  declare  war  againat  all  innovators.  A  great  army 
will  shortly  arrive  from  Spain  to  assist  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand.*'^  Farel  stood  firm.  Upon  this 
the  bailifi'  and  Roverea,  exasperated  by  such  bold- 
ness, interdicted  the  heretic  from  every  kiild  of  in- 
struction, whether  as  minister  or  schoolmaster.  But 
Berne  caused  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  all  the 
ehurches  m  the  four  mandemens  a  new  decree,  dated 
the  3d  of  July,  in  which  their  excellencies,  mani- 
festiag  great  displeasure  at  this  interdiction  **  of  the 
very  learned  Farel  from  the  propagation  of  the  Di- 
vine Word, II  ordered  all  the  officers  of  the  state  to 
allow  him  to  preach  publicly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lord." 

This  new  proclamation  was  the  signal  of  revolt. 
On  the  25th  July  great  crowds  assembled  at  Aigle, 
at  Bex,  at  OUon,  and  in  the  Ormonde,  crying  out, 
**  No  more  submission  to  Berne !  down  witii  Farel  !** 
From  words  they  soon  proceeded  to  actions.  At 
Aigle  the  insurgents,  headed  by  the  fiery  syndic,  tore 
down  the  edict,  and  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  Re- 
Ibnned.    These,  uniting  with  promptitude,  surround* 

*  Papa  ant  naUui  aot  modiout  hie  est  (2w.  Epp.  il.  p.  ss.) 
t  Tha  asBM  of  Uniuni  was  donbtlest  takeii  from  tho  bear 

(«rg«,)  whleh  wsf  on  the  shield  of  Bema.    Uninua  meant 
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ed  Farel,  resolved  to  deMd  %im.  IV  m, 
met  face  to  fnee,  sad  bloodf  wss  near  fltv^.j 
firm  countenance  of  the  friends  of  thf  G«^ 
ed  the  partisans  of  the  priests,  who  iy^y 
Fare  I,  quitting  Aigle  for  a  few  diys,  earned  a 
farther. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beautifalTalleyofiit^I 
on  hills  which  overlook  the  lake,  stands  Ui 
the  city  of  the  bishop  and  of  theyiigbjpbai 
the  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  SsToy.  *Alo4 
grims,  assembling  from  afl  the  snmnn^w  | 
knelt  devoudy  before  the  image  of  Ov  U^ 
made  costly  porchnsesat  the  great  fair  of  i:idi| 
that  was  held  in  its  precincts.  LauanBr.rx^ 
its  episcopal  cronier  from  its  lofty  tovm,;*?! 
to  keep  the  whole  country  at  the  firetcf  6( 
Bnt  the  eyes  of  many  began  to  be  opeed,!^ 
the  diaaolote  life  of  the  canons  and  pn^ 
ministers  of  the  Vrrfdn  were  seen  io  ^ti 
at  games  of  chance,  which  they  seasooedv;ij 
ery  and  blasphemy  They  fought  in  thf  n 
disguised  as  soldiers,  they  descended  by  r: 
the  cathedral  hill,  and  roaming  throosli  Qf^ 
sword  in  hand  and  in  liquor,  aurprised,  v<H§d 
sometimes  even  killed  the  worthy  citizeu: :» 
bauched  married  women,  seduced  jtm%is^.i 
ed  their  residences  into  houses  of  ill-Zaor,^! 
lessly  turned  out  their  voong  childreD  to  \f{ 
bread.*  Nowhere,  peitiape,  was  bettnnd 
the  description  of  the  clergy  ^tes  ^h^ati 
most  venerable  prelates  of  the  sixteeBthener* 
stead  of  training  np  youth  by  their  learu^c^i 
ness  of  hfe,  the  priests  train  birds  aodd^  -"^ 
of  books,  they  have  children ;  they  »t  rr  ^ 
in  the  taverns,  and  give  way  to  drankess' 

Among  the  theologians  in  the  court  r>^ 
Sebastian  of  Montfaocon,  was  Natala'««>^ 
man  of  elevated  raiik  and  great  nrbaaiir,;'^^^ 
society  of  scholars,'and  himself  a  niMflf''e':1 
but  nevertheless  very  zealous  about  fiiffi«| 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  Farel  tho«feM 
this  man  could  be  gained  over  to  tbr  Cesar 
sanne,  «*  slumbering  at  the  foot  of  its  s*^ 
would  perhapa^waken,  and  all  thecouBtrr* 
He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  huB  ^ 
alas!**  said  Farel,  "religion  is  no  W^ 
empty  mockery,  since  people,  who  thnj « 
their  appetites,  are  the  kings  of  die  Chnret^ 
tian  people,  instead  of  celebrating  in  ^w  «<^ 
the  death  of  the  Lord,  live  as  if  they  wb9 
rated  Mercury,  the  god  of  Fraud.  Ib''"^^^ 
fating  the  love  of  Chriat,  thev  emnlate  »<• ''^ 
of  Venus;  and  when  they  do  evil,  ih^  fa 
the  presence  of  a  wretched  swineheid  tha  ' 
Almighty.  ••§  . 

But  Galeotto  made  no  reply,  and  Farel  l«J^ 
<*  Knock  ;  cry  out  with  all  your  might,  ^'■ 
a  second  letter;  "redouble  your  a"!5",?iJ 
Lord.'»||  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Fwei^ 
to  the  charge  a  third  time,  and  Naiali?,^^ 
reply  in  person,  commissioned  bis  5^5''',  j 
forwarded  a  letter  to  Farel  full  of.in'"!^ 
guage.f    For  n  season  Lausanne  was  io«cc^ 

After  having  thus  contended  with  a  pn«^' 
was  destined  to  struggle  with  a  inook.  ' 
arma  of  the  hierarchy  by  which  the  M»d<JKj 

*  Hiitorie  de  U  Refonttation  Suiaw  by  Bu^Jl^d 

t  Pro  Uhrot  &ibi  UherM  comparant.  pw  «^"»*J.  ilsri 

amant    (Tritheim  Juiit  Vlt«  fiacwdeto*  P  *»    ^ 

upoB  lOrMaad  Kftcros  Owaka  and  ckfti.*«»)  ^^"^  i 

veyed  in  Elijah.  „    i^i6m» 

tus.    (FaieltoOaleolloSBEtelMS.)       ^^ 

^  nuriaa  laclantmfterSI^Kldasiwetao'F- 
tsntlaDai.    (FareltoOak^HiDchatei£ft/      tsl 

NsniistotasimpIevitJB^viciii.  (M 


SWirZEHLAKD-OONQUBSTS. 


•e  j^oVernea  kad  been  chivaliy  and  mooacliiam. 

\  letter  at  ill  remained  for  the  aervice  of  the  Pa- 
yr,  alihough  falUpff  into  decay.  "Alaa!"  ex- 
med  a 'cel^ratra  Garthnsian,  ''what  an  obati* 
•  devil  would  fear  to  do,  a  reprobate  and  arrogant 
ik  vill  commit  without  hesitation."* 
.  nMdicant  friar,  who  dared  not  oppose  the  re- 
ner.in  a  direct  manner  at  A igle,  ventured  into 
village  of  Noville,  situated  on  the  low  grounds 
Dsiied  by  the  Rhone  as  it  falls  into  the  lake  of 
ieva«  The  friax',  ascending  the  pulpit,  ezclaim- 
"  It  is  the  devil  himsell  who^  preaches  by  the 
ith  of  the  minister,  and  all  those  who  listen  to 

will  be  damned.*'  Then,  taking  courajge,  he 
k  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  anived  at 
le  with  a  meek  and  humble  look,  not  to  appear 
e  agaiost  Farel,  whose  powerful  eloquence  terri' 
ilarmed  him,  bui  to  beg  in  behalf  of  his  convent  a 
"barrels  of  the  most  exquisite  wine  in  aU  Switzer< 
I.  He  had  not  advanced  many  steps  into  the  town 
>re  he  met  the  minister.  At  this  sight  he  trem- 
l  in  every  limb.  "  Why  did  you  preach  in  such  a 
mer  at  NovUle  1**  demanded  Farel.  The  monk, 
ful  that  the  dispute  would  attract  public  atten- 
,  and  yet  .desirous  of  replying  to  ihe  point,  whis- 
d  in  bis  ear,  I  have  heard  say,  thai  yon  are  a 
•lie and  misleader  of  the  people."    "Prove  it," 

Farel.  Then  the  monk  "began  to  storm," 
I  Farel,t  and  hastening  down  the  street,  en* 
/ored  to  shake  off  his  disameable  companion, 
rning  now  this  way,  now  mat,  like  a  troubled 
tcieoce."^  A  few  citizens  beginning  to  collect 
nd  them,  Farel  said  to  them,  pointing  to  the 
k,  **  You  see  this  fine  father;  he  has  said  from 
j>ulpit  that  I  preach  nothing  but  lies.**  Then  the 
;k,  blushing  and  stammering,  began  to  speak  of 
offerings  of  the  faithful  (the  precioos  wine  of 
rne,  for  which  he  had  come  begging,)  and  ac- 
d  Farel  of  opposing  them.  The  crowd  had  now 
eased  in  number,  and  Farel,  who  only  songht  an 
>rtunity  of  proclaiming  the  true  worship  of  God, 
aimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is  no  man's  busi- 
I  to  ordain  any  other  way  of  serving  God  than  that 
eh  He  haa  commanded.  We  must  keep  his  com< 
idments  without  turning  either  to  the  right  hand 

0  the  left.§  Let  ns  worahip  God  alone  in  spirit 
in  truth,  offering  to  him  a  broken  and  a  con- 
heart." 

he  tyt%  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the 
actors  in  the  scene,  the  monk  with  his  wallet, 
the  reformer  with  his  glistening  eye.  Con- 
ided  by  Farel's  daring  to  speak  of  any  other 
ship  than  that  which  the  hol^  Roman  Church  pre- 
3ed,  the  friar  was  out  of  his  senses ;  he  trem- 
,  and  was  agitated,  becoming  pale  and  red  by 
s.  At  last,  taking  his  cap  off  his  head,  from  nn- 
his  hood,  he  flun^  it  on  the  ground,  trampling  it 
er  fuot,  and  crying:    <*Iam  amazed  that  the 

h  does  not  gape  and  swallow  un  up  !"|1 

>1  wished  to  reply,  butUn  vain.  The  friar  with 
ncast  eyes  kept  stamping  on  his  cap,  '*  bawling 
like  one  out  of  his  wits ;"  and  his  cries  resounding 

luod  agere  y eretnr  obitinatua  diabolu*,  intreplde  agit  re- 
at  et  contnmax  monaehn*.  <Jacob  von  Jularbock ;  da 
Ugentia  Prelatoruai.) 

/oromoDf  a  de  le  tempeiter ;  intka  nanatira  he  gives  of 
odventaro  to  the  nuns  of  Vevav.    (Keuohatel  M8.) 
rou.nant  maintenant  de  cft,  malntenant  de  U,comme  &lt 
inicience  mal  asturee.    (IbkL) 

1  D'anpartJent  a  penonne  vivante  d'ordonnar  autre  msnl- 
le  ftiire  aerrice  &  Dien,  qae  eelle  qu'il  a  comaiandfo. 
8  devoDs  gardcr  sea  commandenaens.  aanatirer  ni  i  la 
te,  ni  a  la  aeneBtre.    (Neuehatal  MS.) 

iors  de  fens,  trembfeit,  s'agitoit,  pansaoit,  at  rongiaaoit 
4  toar.   Eain  tirant  son  bonnet  de  aa  tftta,  hon  dn  eka- 


n,  il  le  ma  i  tane.  Jettant  et  mettant  aon  pled  ana,  an 
iaat :  "  Ja  ania  eabani  comroe  la  tens  ne  no*      ' 


through  the  atreeta  of  Aigle,  divwaed  the  TOMt  of 
the  reformer.  At  length  one  of  the  speotaton,  wh* 
stood  beside  him,  plucked  him  by  Ihtf  sleeve,  aid 
said,*'  listen  to  the  minister,  as  he  ia  listening  to  yov.** 
The  affrighted  monk,  believing  bimaelf  ahready  half 
dead,  started  violently  and  cried  out  %  "  Oh,  thatt 
excommuntate !  layest  thou  thy  hand  upon  me  1" 

The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  friar  ai 
once  furious  and  trembling.  Fare!  following  up  bin 
attack  with  vigor,  and  the  people  in  confusion  aaft 
amazement.  At  length  the  magistrate  appeared,  or* 
dered  the  monk  and  Fuel  to  follow  him,  and  akm 
them  up,  "  one  in  one  tower  and  one  in  another."* 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Farel  waa  liberated  from 
hia  prison,  and  conducted  to  the  castle  before  the  ofi* 
cers  of  justice,  where  the  monk  was  already  preaent* 
The  minister  began  to  address  them :  '*  M^  lords,  le 
whom  our  Saviour  ei^ins  obedience  without  anv 
exception,  this  friar  baa  said  that  the  doctrine  whiok 
I  preach  is  against  God.  Let  him  make  good  his 
words,  or,  if  he  cannot,  permit  your  people  to  be  edi- 
fied." The  violence  of  the  monk  was  over.  TIm 
tribunal  before  which  he  was  standing,  the  couragtt 
of  his  adversai^,  the  power  of  the  movement  whi& 
he  could  not  resist,  the  weakness  of  his  eanae*— all 
alarmed  him,  and  he  wan  now  ready  to  mSke  mat* 
ten  up.  Then  the  friar  fell  upon  his  kneea»  say- 
ing: '*My  lords,  I  entreat  foigivenesi  of  you  and  of 
God.  Next  turning  to  Farel :  And  also,  Magialer» 
what  I  preached  against  yon  was  grounded  on  false  re» 
porto.  I  have  found  you  to  be  a  good  man,  and  voar 
doctrine  good,  and  I  am  prepared  to  recall  my  wonto.**! 

Farel  was  touefaed  by  thu  appeal,  and  said  i  *<  My 
friend,  do  not  ask  forgiveness  of  me,  for  I  am  • 
poor  sinner  like  other  men,  putting  my  trust  not  hi 
my  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  death  of  Jesus.'*! 

One  of  the  lords  of  Berne  coming  up  at  this  time^ 
the  friar,  who  nlready  imagined  himself  on  the  brink 
of  martyrdom,  began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  tnm 
now  towards  the  Bernese  councillors,  now  towaidn 
the  tribunal,  and  then  to  Farel,  crying,  *<  Pacdon, 
pardon !"  **  Aak  pardon  of  our  Saviour,"  replied 
Farel.  The  lord  of  Berne  added :  *<  Come  to*mor^» 
row  and  hear  die  minister's  sermon ;  if  he  appears 
to  vou  to  preach  the  truth,  you  shall  confess  it  openly 
before  all;  if  not,  yon  will  declare  yonr  opinion  t  thin 
promise  in  my  hand."  The  monk  hekl  out  his  hand, 
and  the  judges  retired.  "  Then  the  friar  went  away, 
and  I  hnve  not  seen  him  since,  and  no  promises  or 
oaths  were  able  to  nsake  him  "(•r'*^  Thus  the  Re* 
formation  advanced  m  Switzerland  Romande. 

Bnt  violent  storms  threatened  to  destroy  the  work 
that  was  hardly  begun.  Romish  agents  from  th« 
Vajais  and  from  Savoy  had  crossed  the  Rhone  nf 
St.  Maurice,  and  were  exciting  the  people  to  energe* 
tic  resistance.  Tumultuous  assemblam  took  place, 
in  which  dangerous  projects  were  discussed ;  the 
proelamations  of  the  government  were  torn  down 
from  the  church-door ;  troops  of  citizens  paraded  the 
city ;  the  drum  beat  in  the  aireeta  to  excite  the  popu- 
lace against  the  reformer :  everywhere  prevailed  rioc 
and  sedition.  Thus  on  the  16th  February,  Farel  as- 
cended the  pulpit  for  the  first  time  after  a  short  ab- 
sence, some  Papist  bands  collected  round  the  gate  of 
the  churoh,  raised  their  hands  in  tumult,  uttered  sa- 
vage cries,  and  compelled  the  minister  to  break  off 
in  hia  sermon. 


(NenchatelMS.) 

;  Meaaeigneura,  jo 

aoaai,  Magifte 

«ppora,t 


•  I/oa  en  nne  tour,  et  I'antie  en  l*aatre. 

t  Lora  le  fr^re  ae  jeta  a  genouz,  diaant :  „         _, 

deAaade  mexoi  ^  Diea  etit  rooa Et  aoaai,  Magiftsr, 

oe  que  j'ai  preche  contre  voua  a  kXk  par  de  faux  rapporb,  to. 
(NenckafeelMB.) 
X  Je  luia  panvra  pechenrooaime  leaautrea,  ayant  antfiaaoa^ 
oneania}tt8tioe.awiaat]aBBOitdeJeaQa.  (lUd.)  iC 

^Pak  qnand la frftrefnt parti,  dmniia  ne  1*^  Tn,etnu]lat 
»nal>oaipaftbadMnuw.  OMdk) 


«M 


HI8T0R7  OP  THE  REFORMATION. . 
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T%»  eovMil  •f  BfTM  tliemiNMi  decreed  tluit  the 
Mriahioaen  of  riie  four  mandeineats  ehoald  aMem- 
Me.  Those*  of  Bex  declared  for  the  Reform ;  Aigle 
fbliowed  their  enniple,  hot  with  indeeieton  ;  and  in 
the  momcaiDs  above  Ollon,  the  peaMuita  not  dariiifr 
to  naltreat  Farel,  aet  their  wirea  at  him,  who  roehed 

2K»d  him  with  their  foUtiig-clnba.  Bot  it  was  eape- 
attf  the  pariah  of  the  Ormonde  which,  calm  and 
nroud  at  the  foot  of  its  glaciers,  signaliaed  itself  bj 
Its  resistance.  A  companion  of  Farel's  laborers, 
flamed  Claude  (probably  Glands  de  Okmtinis,)  when 
preaching  there  one  daj-^with  great  animation,  was 
nnddenly  interrupted  bj  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  whose 
noise  was  such  that  one  might  have  said  all  hell  was 
bnsjr  pulling  them.  "  In  fact,'*  says  another  heraM 
ct  the  Gospel,  Jacquea  Gomralis,  who  chanced  to  be 
present,  "  it  was  Satan  himaelf,  who,  breathing  his 
tttcer  into  some  of  his  agents,  flUed  the  ears  oi  the 
nnditors  with  ail  this  nproar.***  At  another  time, 
tome  sealous  Reformers  having  thrown  down  the  al- 
tars of  Baal,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times, 
the  evil  spirit  began  to  blow  with  violence  in  all  the 
•baleta  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; 
the  shepherds  issued  precipitouslj  like  avalanches, 
nnd  fell  upon  the  Ghnroh  and  the  Reformen.  *<  Let 
«s  only  find  these  sacrilegious  wretches,*'  cried  the 
fiirious  Ormondtnes  j  *<  we  will  hang  themr-wc  will 
nni  off  their  head*— we  will  bum  them— we  will 
throw  their  ashes  into  the  Great  Water.*'t  Thna 
were  these  mounuineers  agiuted,  like  the  wind  that 
roan  in  their  lofty  valleys  with  a  fury  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

Other  difficulties  overwhelmed  Fai«L  His  feUow- 
kborrrs  were  not  all  of  them  blameless.  One  Chris- 
topher Ballista,  formerly  a  monk  of  Paris,  had  writ- 
ten to  Zwingle  t  **  I  am  but  a  Gaul,  a  baibarin4  but 
yon  will  And  mo  a  man  pure  as  snow;  without  any 
guile,  of  open  heart,  throuffh  whoae>  windows  all  the 
woiid  may  see.**$  Zwin^  sent  Ballista  to  Parel, 
who  was  loudly  calling  for  laborers  in  Christ's  vine- 
jnid.  The  fine  langunge  of  the  Ptfisian  at  Afk 
•harmed  the  multitude ;  but  k  was  soon  found  ne- 
.nessary  to  beware  of  theae  priesto  and  monks  dis- 
gusted with  Popery.  **  Brought  up  in  the  slothful- 
■ess  of  the  cloister,  gluttonous  and  lasy,**  sajrs  Parel, 
**  Ballista  could  not  conform  to  the  abatemiousness 
and  mdc  labors  of  the  Evangelisis,  and  soon  began 
to  regret  his  monk's  hood.  When  he  perceived  the 
Mople  begin ung  to  distrust  htm,  he  becaow  like  a 
meioui  monster,  vomiting  wagon«loadn  of  threat8."|j 
Thus  ended  his  labors. 

Notwithstanding  nU  theae  trials,  Parel  wnsnotdis- 
•oaraged.  The  greater  the  difllieuUieo,  the  moee  his 
•neigy  increased.  **  Let  us  scatter  the  seed  every- 
where," said  he,  **  and  let  civiliaed  Prance,  provoked 
to  iealousy  by  this  barbarous  natioa,  embrace  piety 
nt  kst.  Let  there  not  be  in  Christ's  body  either  fitt- 
ers, or  hands,  or  feet,  or  eyes,  or  ears,  or  arms,  ez- 
Mtang  separately  and  working  each  for  itself,  but  let 
the/a  be  only  one  heart  that  nothing  can  divide.  Let 
Aot  variety  in  secondary  things  divide  into  many  se- 
parate members  that  vital  principle  which  is  one  and 
nimple  T  Aias !  the  pastures  of  the  Chorcb  are  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  its  waters  are  troubled !    Let  us 

*  Bad  Sathan  par  ^v«  Mrrot,  volalt  aani  saditocum  aioa 
soaooymbaUinplere  (Neaehatal  MS  ) 

t  Qao  iitrento  f  uupcnderetur  primum,  dainde  dignnt  com- 
burl,  altariot  capitii  obtrancatione,  noyiuiaie  in  aquli  mor* 
geretar.   (Nenchatel  MS ) 

t  Ma  qaantararit  Gallnm  et  bailianua.  (Zw.  Kpp.  IL 
p.  905.) 

S  Abtqna  alio  faco,  nivettm,  et  aparti  feaaitialiq[aa  paeto* 
ito.  (lUd.) 

I  Qutm  beatufl  hio  rentor  ineandoit !  qaot  ntearam  plans, 
tea!    Solmit talat bollaa.  Iw.   (Nanebatel  MS.) 

f  Ne  In  digho,  manos.  padat,  ocalot,  nam,  aarea,  biaeUa, 
oar  quod  vnam  est  dlieliidatttr,  at  qam  in  raboi  est  vaiMas, 
prtaolptaaMallMiataialttplBK.    (Ibid.) 


•et  our  mindn  to  eeneord  and  peace.  Wta., 
ahall  have  opened  heaven,  there  will  tot  b*  ^ 
disputes  aboat  bre«d  and  walMf  A  fm^ 
— ^thatialhe  poworfnl  batteriaj^-raRrviifc; 
ahall  beat  dovm  thoae  proud  wdh,  those  ar 
meats,  with  which  men  would  eoafiae  u*) 

Thus  wrote  the  moat  impetnoui  of  thrBl 
These  words  of  Faiel»  peeaigrved  for  dim  a 
in  the  city  where  he  died,  disclose  to  oi  ibor 
the  intimate  Ntnre  of  the  great  RfToiion 
aixteenthcentnry,  than  all  theveBtarNoneti 
ol  its  PojHsh  interpieteiB,  Ghristiaa  nitytti 
these  eaiiiest  moments  found  a  zealotttfoeiV 
nineteenth  century  ia  eaSed  lo  resume  ibvoit 
the  sixteenth  centmy  was  anaUe  to  aeaa?ia 

II.  Of  all  the  Swiaa  cantons.  Bene  ipveg 
least  disposed  to  the  Beformatioa.  A  milat 
may  be  sealooo  for  reli^on,  but  it  will  be  fc* 
temal  and  a  diaeiplined  religion;  itrequma 
siastical  organisation  timt  it  can  ace,  aa^  ue 
manage  at  ita  will.  It  foars  the  iasoriQoira 
free  movements  of  the  Word  of  God ;  it « 
form  and  not  the  life.  Napoleon,  by  itgx.% 
gioB  in  France  in  the  Concordat,  hupma 
morable  example  of  this  truth.  Sach,  ike,  <i 
case  with  Berne.  Its  government,  beadej^  n 
sort>ed  by  political  intereota,  and  •hheo^'rM 
regard  for  die  Pope,  it  cared  atiUkntoiKi 
former  put  himself,  as  Zwingle  did,  at ibeM: 
lie  affhirs.  As  for  the  people,  fesstiaf  «  ^;j^ 
their  kine  and  milk  of  their  aheep,  with  htet iic 
they  remained  closely  ahnt  np  wiUiiiikennfi 
cle  of  their  material  vranta.  Religioai^ac^ 
not  to  the  taste  eidier  of  the  rulers  «tlit:i^ 
citizens. 

The  Bernese  govenmient,  being  ^^***' 
in  religious  matters,  had  proposed  to  Aja*^ 
ment  of  the  Reform  hy  ita  edict  o(m^ 
as  it  discovered  ita  mistake,  it  mw  "«* 
cantons  that  adhered  to  the  ancieat  niu:*^.^ 
that  portion  of  the  people  whence  the  ft«t« 
was  lecmited,  listened  to  the  voice  of  w»«^ 
moat  of  the  patrician  families,  who  etm»'^ 
Smaller  Council,  believing  their  V«^^ 
reata,  and  their  honor  menaced,  «ttacji<«»^ 
to  th^  aid  order  of  thinga.  ^'^<»  ^!^ 
the  two  comicib  there  arose  ageneni  i»^ 
but  no  violent  ahocks.  Sodden  >n<^^'^'^ 
starta,  announced  from  time  to  time  tint  i|k>"^ 
matters  were  fermenting  in  the  w^"i*X, 
an  indiatinct  earthquake,  which  raises  m  ^' 
face  without  canatng  any  rents  i  ^^'Pf^l 
to  appareat  tranquillity  §  Heme,  ^ni^^"^ 
decided  in  its  politics,  turned  in  reiifiow  ^ 
one  time  to  the  right,  and  at  anofhef  to  id""' . 
declared  that  it  would  neither  be  P^Pf  .•;, 
formed.  To  gain  time  was,  for Uie  sewfti*.^^ 
everything.  ^        .  „^,; 

What  was  done  to  turn  sside  Berne  m- 
formation,  was  the  very  cause  of  P"*??*?:?!^- 
thenewway.    The  haughtiness  with  wjjfj^ 

prinutive  cantons  arrogated  the  S^"^|^j, 
their  confederates,  the  secret  f^^^^j. 
Berne  was  not  even  invited,  and  the  ""?Jjf. 
dressing  the  people  in  a  direct  wanner,  r 
fended  the  Bernese  oligarchs.  Thoi^tf  J"^, 
Carmelite  of  Lncerne,  one  of  those  rja 
act  upon  the  populace,  but  who  msp^  "^ 

•  An  alloMoDto  the  coatrovaniM  on  ''f^ci^ 
nalpraMBOa.    Noatantaerittepar  •9B*^i!!cktf'^ 
neciupw  giamine,  •oluftaqne  oWidioat.  (i^""*^ 
Tha  taoM  of  theaa  latter  woidf  It  otMoai^.  ^  nt  m 

fChazftaslbitiMimaiariM.    (ftxal  ta  Sos*" 
1«»)  edbyVjC  . 

%  Handaihagan,  Conflikta  dar  Bemiiehi>  ^<^' 
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ited  iAnd9,jpde  the  cup  run  ovar.  Furious 
i$t  the  Zurich  calender,  in  which  the  names  of 
ahits  had  beenpurpo;$cly  omitted,  he  published 
>po8ition  to  ilRjuie  **  Almanac  of  Heretics  and 
rch-robbera,"  a  tract  filled  with  lampoons  and 
dives,  in  which  the  portraits  of  the  Reformers 
of  their  adherents,  among  whom  were  many  of 
Host  considerable  m^n  of  Berne,  were  coupled 
.  tlie  moet  brutal  inscriptions.*  Zurich  and 
ke  in  conjunction  demanded  satisfaction,  and 
I  this  time  the  union  of  these  two  states  daily 
me  closer. 

his  change  was  soon  perceived  at  Berne.  The 
tions  of  1527  placed  a  considerable  number  of 
ids  of  the  Reform  in  the  Great  Council ;  and 
body  forthwidi  resuming  its  right  to  nominate 
members  of  the  Smaller  Council,  which  had 
i  usurped  for  twenty  years^by  the  Bannerets  and 
Sixteen,  removed  from  the  government  the  most 
ded  partisans  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and 
ng  others  Gaspard  de  Mulinen  and  Sebastian  de 
n,t  and  filled  the  vacancies  with  members  of  the 
ngelical  majority.  The  union  of  Church  and 
e,  which  had  hitherto  checked  the  progress  of 
Reform  in  Switzerland,  was  now  about  to  acce- 
tc  its  movements. 

he  Reformer  Haller  was  not  alone  in  Berne. 
b  had  quitted  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Nu- 
berg,  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take 
[go,  and  had  appeared  before  his  compatriots, 
landing  no  other  stipend  than  the  liberty  of 
ich iiig  Jesus  Christ  Already  bending  under  the 
2;ht  of  years,  his  head  crowned  with  hoary  locks, 
i,  young  in  heart,  full  of  fire,  and  of  indomitable 
-age,  presented  boldly  before  the  chiefs  of  the 
9n  that  Gospel  which  had  saved  him.  Haller, 
he  contrary,  although  only  thirty-five  years  old, 
ed  with  a  measured  step,  spoke  with  gravity, 
proclaimed  the  new  doctrines  with  unusual  cir- 
kspection.  The  old  man  had  taken  the  young 
I's  part,  and  the  youth  that  of  the  graybeard.  • 
wingle,  whose  eye  nothing  escaped,  saw  that 
favorable  hour  for  Berne  was  coming,  and  im- 
liately  gave  the  signal.  **The  dove  commis- 
led  to  examine  the  state  of  the  waters  is  retum- 
with  an  olive-branch  into  the  ark,"  wrote  he  to 
ler ;  **  come  forth  now,  thou  second  ^oah,  and 
?  possession  of  the  land.  Enforce,  be  earnest, 
fix  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  hooks  and 
^nels  of^  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  they  can  never 
in  be  rid  of  them,  "t — "  Your  bears,*'  wrote  he  to 
)mas  ab  Hofen,  "have  again  put  forth  their 
vs.  Please  God  that  they  do  not  draw  them 
k  until  they  have  torn  everything  in  pieces  that 
loses  Jesus  Christ. 

laller  and  his  friends  were  on  the  point  of  reply- 
to  this  appeal,  when  their  situation  became  com- 
cated.  Some  Anabaptists,  who  formed  every- 
ere  the  extreme  party,  arriving  in  Berne  in  1627, 
away  the  people  from,  the  Evangelical  preachers 
n  account  of  the  presence  of  idols.**§  Haller 
I  a  useless  conference  with  them.  "  To  what 
i^ers  is  not  Christianity  exposed,"  cried  he, 
Aerever  these  furies  have  crept  in!"||  There 
I  never  been  any  revival  in  the  Church,  without 
!  hierarchical  or  radical  sects  immediately  en- 

Qtiiim  nndoi-tertlu*  Muneri  Calendariiim  legissein,  par- 
ridendo  hominis  ttulUssiraam  impudentiam.  (Ecolunp. 
Swingle,  Febr.,  1937,  Epp.  U.  p  36.) 
Mullinea  e  Senatoria  dignitate  protrufut  est.  Lapidea 
>que.  (Halle/to  Zwingle,  AprU  9».  1637.  Ibid.  p.  49.)- 
Aculeos  Qc  hamos,  sic  in  raortattnm  pectora  dunitte,  ut 
snn  li  velint,  non  potsint  ( Zvr.  Epp.  U.  p.  10.) 
,  Ne  plebem  dehortentur  ab  auditione  concjonum 
n  ob  idolorara  prsBsentiam.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii  p.  49.) 
I  ConsideraTiniu  omnos  pericnlnm  urbii  noitri^  et  totiu 
ristianismS,  ubi  ills  foria  irrepserint.    (Ibid.  p.  BiX) 


deavoring  to  disturb  it  Haller,  althon^  alarmed, 
still  maintained  his  unalterable  meekness.  *<  The 
magistrates  are  desirous  of  banishing  them,"  said  he  $ 
'*  but  it  is  our  duty  to  drive  out  their  errors,  and  not 
their  persons.  Let  us  employ  no  other  weapons 
than  the  sword  of  the  Spirit."*  It  was  not  from 
Popery  that  the  Reformers  had  learnt  these  princi- 
ples. A  public  disputation  took  place.  Six  Ana- 
baptists declared  tnemselves  convinced,  and  two 
others  were  sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  decisive  movement  was  drawing  near.  The 
two  great  powers  of  the  age,  the  Gospel  and  the 
Papacy,  were  stirring  with  equal  energy ;  the  Ber- 
nese councils  were  to  speak  out.  They  saw  on  the 
one  hand  the  five  primitive  cantons  taking  daily  a 
more  threatening  attitude,  and  announcing  that  uie 
Austrian  would  soon  reappear  in  Helvetia,  to  reduce 
it  once  more  into  subjection  to  Rome ;  and  on  the 
other  they  beheld  the  Gospel  every' day  gaining 
ground  in  the  Confederation.  Which  was  destined 
to  prevail  in  Switzerland — Uie  lances  of  Austria  or 
the  Word  of  God  ?  In  the  uncertainty  in  which  the 
councils  were  placed,  thev  resolved  to  side  with  the 
majority.  Where  could  they  discover  a  firm  footing 
if  not  there  ?  Vox  popidi^  vox  Dei,  *'  No  one,** 
said  they,  **  can  make  any  change  of  his  own  private 
authority :  the  consent  of  all  is  necessary."! 

The  government  of  Becne  had  to  decide  between 
two  mandates,  both  emanatinc  from  its  authority : 
that  of  1-523,  in  favor  of  the  free  preaching  of  tbe 
Gospel,  and  that  of  1526,  in  favor  "  of  the  sacramentSt 
the  saints,  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  churches."  State  messengers  sent  out  and  tra- 
versed every  parish:  the  people  gave  their  votes 
against  every  lAvr  contrary  to  liberty,  and  the  coun- 
cUs,  supported  by  the  nation,  decreed  that  the  Word 
of  God  snould  be  preached  publicly  and  freely,  even 
if  it  should  be  in  opposition  to  the  statutes  and  doc- 
trines of  men."  Such  was  the  victory  of  the  Goe* 
pel  and  of  tbe  people  over  the  oligarchy  and  the 
priests. 

Contentions  immediately  arose  throughout  the 
canton,  and  every  parish  became  a  battle-field.  The 
peasants  began  to  oispute  with  tile  priests  and  monks^ 
m  reliance  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  **  If  the  man- 
date of  our  lords,"  said  many,  <*  accords  to  our  pas- 
tors the  liberty'  of  preaching,  why  should  it  not 
grant  the  flock  the  liberty  of  acting  ?"—<*  Peace, 
peace !"  cried  the  councils,  alarmed  at  their  own 
boldness.  But  the  flocks  resolutely  declared  that 
they  would  send  away  the  Mass,  and  keep^  their  pas- 
toi-8  and  the  Bible,  t  Upon  this  the  Papal  partisans 
grew  violent  "  Heretics,  rascals,  wantons,"  said 
the  banneret  Kuttler§  to  the  eood  people  of  Emmen- 
thal ;  and  these  peasants  obliged  him  to  make  an 
apology.  The  bailiff  of  Trachsewald  was  more  cun- 
ning. Seeing  the  inhabitants  of  Rudersweil  listen- 
ing with  eagerness  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  a ' 
pious  minister  was  preaching;  to  them,  he  came  with 
fifers  and  trumpeters,  and  mterruptc^l'the  sermon, 
inviting  the  viuaee  girls  by  woros  and  by  lively 
tunes  to  quit  the  church  for  the  dance. 

These  singular  provocations  did  not  check  the 
Reform.  Six  of  the  city  companies  (the  shoe-ma- . 
kers,  weavers,  merchants,  bakers,  stone-masons,  and 
carpenters)  abolished  in  the  churches,  and  convents 
of  their  district  all  masses,  anniversaries,  advow« 
sons,  and  prebend?.  Three  others  (the  tanners, 
smiths,  and  tailors)  prepared  to  imitate  them  ;||  thiP 

*  Noctrum  est,  omnio  gladio  ipirltus  refellere.    (Ibid.) 
t  Ut  amata  aactoritaCe  nemo  quippiam  immatare  pnMa- 

mat    (Haller  to  Vadian.) 
X  Incolu  vallii  Emmenthal  Senatum  adiiita  aittaaiqfM  «4^' 

$itmfeci$u.    (Zw.  Epp.  iL  p.  104.) 
4  nieroi,  hereticos,  et  homlnet  laaelvoi.    (lUd.  p.  108.)        ^ 
ttIlaUertoZwiagle,4tl^NoTf|^b^^^l^.  (Epp.iLp.- 
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eevoD  remaining  comptmes  were  undecided^  except 
the  butchen,  wno  were  enthusiasts  for  the  Pope. 
Thus  the  majority  of  the  citizens  had  embraced  the 
Gospel.  Many  parishes  throughout  the  canton  had 
done  the  same ;  and  the  avoyer  d'Erlach,  the  sreat 
adversary  of  the  Reformation,  could  no  longer  keep 
the  torrent  within  bounds. 

Yet  the  attempt  was  made :  the  bailifTs  were  or- 
dered to  note  the  irregularities  and  dissolute  lives  of 
the  monks  and  naos  ;  ail  women  of  loose  morals  were 
eten  turned  out  of  the  cloisters.*  But  it  was  not 
■gainst  these  abuses  alone  that  the  Reformation  was 
levelled  ;  it  was  against  the  institutions  themselves, 
•ad  against  Poperv  on  which  they  were  founded.  The 
people  must  therefore  decide.  *•  The  Bernese  clergy," 
aaid  thev,  **  must  be  convoked,  as  at  Zurich,  ana  let 
the  two  doctrines  be  discussed  in  a  solemn  conference. 
We  will  proceed  afterwards  in  conlormity  with  the 
result.'* 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  festival  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin, (Uth  November,)  the  council  and  citizens  unani- 
mously resolved  diat  a  public  disputation  should  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  year.  "  The 
glory  of  God  and  his  Word,"  said  they,  « will  at 
length  appear !"  Bernese  and  strangers,  priests  and 
laymen,  all  were  invited  by  letter  or  by  printed  no- 
tice to  come  and  discuss  the  controverted  points,  but 
by  Scripture  alone,  without  the  glosses  of  the  an- 
cients, and  renouncing  all  subtleties  and  abusive  lan- 
guage.f  Who  knows,  said  they,  if  all  the  members 
of  the  ancient  Swiss  confederation  may  not  be  thus 
brought  to  unity  of  faith  1 

Thus,  within  the  walls  of  Berne,  the  struggle  was 
about  to  take  place  that  would  decide  the  fate  of 
Switzerland ;  for  the  example  of  the  Bernese  must 
necessarily  lead  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  Confede- 
ration. 

The  Five  Cantons,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
met  at  Lucerne,  when  they  were  joined  by  Fribourg, 
Soleure  and  Glaris.  There  was  nothing  either  m 
the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  federal  compact  to 
obstruct  religious  liberty.  **  Every  state,"  said  Zu- 
rich, '*  is  free  to  choose  the  doctrine  that  it  desires  to 
profess."  The  Waldstettes,4  on  the^iontrary,  wish- 
ed to  deprive  the  cantons  of  this  independence,  and 
to  subject  them  to  the  (edeial  majority  and  to  the 
Pope.  They  protested,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
confederation  against  the  proposed  discussion. 
**  Your  ministers,"  wrote  they  to  Berne,  **  dazzled 
and  confounded  at  Baden  by  the  brightness  of  truth, 
would  desire  by  this  new  discussion  to  hide  their 
iriiame  ;  but  we  entreat  you  to  desist  from  a  plan  so 
contrary  to  our  ancient  alliances."  '*  It  is  not  we 
who  have  infringed  them,"  replied  Berne ;  **  it  is  much 
father  your  haughty  missive  that  has  destroyed  them 
We  will  not  abandon  the  Word  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Upon  this  the  Roman  cantons  decided  to 
nfuse  all  safe-conduct  to  those  who  should  proceed 
to  Berne.  Thiswas  giving  token  of  sinister  intentions. 

The  four  bishops  of  Lausanne,  Constance,  Basle, 
and  Sion,  being  invited  to  the  conference  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  all  their  privileges  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
replied  that,  since  it  was  to  be  a  disputation  accord- 
Jlg  to  the  Scriptures,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Thus  did  these  priests  forget  the  wor£  of  one  of  the 
moat  illustrious  JU>man  doctors  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
Ty  :  in  heavenly  things  man  should  be  independent 
of  his  fellows,  and  trust  in  God  alone ."§ 
4     The  Romanist  doctors  followed  the  example  of  the 

*  J.  J.  HottiBger,  H.  Kiroheu,  vUl.  p.  S94. 

t  loUm  BMcnm  Scriptaram,  abiqae  rsteram  gloitematis. 
OieUer  to  Zwingle.  19th  Novanbar  1897.    Epp.'i.  p.  113.) 

t  The  inhabhsnU  of  the  primitive  democratic  cftctons, 
■ehwytx.  Uri,  UndenraU,  and  Lacerne.  to  which  ZvLg 
imqr  be  added. 

^  John  Ooch.  Dintogut  de  quatuer  erforlbus,  p.  9«r. 


bishops.    Eck,  Mumer,  Coehksaa,  «ad  wtuq^ 
said  everywhere :  **  We  have  reeeivied  tlKfeacr^ 

leper,  of  this  acconed  heretic  Zvrui^.*   TW^^ 
to  take  the  Bible  for  their  judge  |  -Dae  baa  iheBbi 
voice  against  those  who  do  it  violeDee  t   We  via 
go  to  Berne ;  we  will  not  crawl  into  that  ofaeeiies 
ner  of  the  world  ^  we  will  not  go  and  oombstkte 
gloomy  cavern,  in  that  scha#  of  heretioa.    Let  as 
villains  come  out  into  the  open  air»  mmd  eoaiesdn 
us  on  level  ground,  if  they  have  the  Bible  Mde 
side,  as  they  say."    Hie  Emperor  iMdered  die  ^5. 
cussioB  to  be  a4jourBed ;  but  on  tbe  very  day  C 
its  opening,  the  council  of  Berne  replied,  that  ■ 
every  one  was  already  assembled,  delay  was  iofos. 
sible. 

Then,  in  des|ute  of  the  doctors  and  bishopi»ik 
Helvetic  Church  assembled  to  decide  opoa  its  a«. 
trines.  Had  it  a  right  to  dp  ao  t  No  ;  aot  if  pricai 
and  bishops  were  appointed,  as  Rome  paeieadi^  a 
form  a  mystic  bond  between  tbe  Choicfa  la^  ee 
Lord ;  Yes— if  they  were  esublished  aa  At  Mk 
declares,  only  to  satisfy  that  law  of  order  hf  fiitt 
of  which  ail  society  should  have  a  direeiisg  ^vn 
The  opinions  of  the  Swiss  refonneia  ia  this  icaprc 
were  not  doubtful.  The  grace  which  createi  -jn 
minister  comes  from  the  Lord,  thought  they;  bs» 
Church  examines  this  grace,  acknowledses  ii,i» 
claims  it  by  the  elders,  and  in  every  act  ia  wM 
faith  is  concerned,  it  can  always  appeal  &DaiibeK» 
ister  tothe  Word  ofGod.  JVy  flhe  sjwrato  pmueL 
thingi,  it  says  to  the  faithfoL  The  Charek  tf  ^ 
judge  of  controversies  :t  and  it  ia  this  duty,  iavija 
it  should  never  be  found  wanting:,  that  itWM  aew 
about  to  fulfil  in  (he  disputation  at  Berne. 

The  contest  seemed  unequal.     On  owte  adt  ifpem^ 
ed  the  Roman  heirarchy,  a  giant  which  W  isemi- 
ed  in  strength  during  many  ceutaries ;  ni  w  -je 
other,  there  was  at  first  but  one  weak  aad  uan&eaL, 
the  modest  Berthold  Haller.     "  I   caaooc  «k^  ik 
sword  of  the  Word,"  said  he  in  alarm  to  hisfnes^ 
"If  you  do  not  stretch  out  your  haad»  10  me,%. 
is  over."    Ue  then  threw  himself  trembliag  «  ^ 
feet  of  the  Lord,  and  soon  arose  eDligfateaed  sad  u- 
claiming,^  **  Faith  in  the  Saviour  grivea  me  eoetip 
and  scatters  all  my  fears.*^ 

Yet  he  could  not  remain  alone  :  all  hta  looks  v?!» 
turned  towards  Zwingle :  "  it  waa  I  took  the  btfki: 
Baden,"  wrote  CEcolampadius  to  Haller,  "  and  «• 
it  is  Zwingle  who  should  lead  off  the  bear  d^aet  z 
Berne.*'§  "We  are  between  the  hammer  aoc:^ 
anvil,'*  wrote  Haller  to  Zwingle  ;  *'  we  hold  tbei^j 
b]r  the  ears,  and  know  not  how  to  let  him  go  |  Ts 
houses  of  De  Watteville,  Noll,  Tremp,  and  Bertkd, 
are  o[>en  to  you.  Come,  then,  and  commaad  3 
battle  in  person.** 

Zwingle  did  not  hesitate.  He  demanded  pensfi- 
aion  of  the  council  of  Zurich  to  viait  Berne,  ia  crdel 
to  ahow  there  "  that  his  teaching  was  lull  of  the  ifJ 
of  God,  and  not  blasphemous ;  mighty  to  spread  ei» 
cord  through  Switserland,  and  not  to  cauae  txoahgi 
and  dissensions. **f^  At  the  very  time  that  Haller  7 
ceived  news  of  Zwingle's  coming,  (£coIamf«d;J 
wrote  to  him :  "I  am  ready  if  it  be  neceasarr,  t 
sacrifice  my  life.  Let  us  inaugurate  the  new  V< 
by  embracing  one  another  to  the  glory  oif  Jrs 
Christ."  Other  doctors  wrote  to  the  same  cft^ 
"  These,  then,"  cried  Haller  with  emotion,  *«thd 

*  Epittolam  lenroai,  damnati,  haretici  Zwinrlii  accei 
(Eck.  to  O.  A.  ZM,  Zw.  Epp.  !l  p  IW)  ^       ^ 

t  Judex  epntrorenianm—l  John  ir.  I  ;  1  Hiess.  v.  91. 

I  Fidel  in  Doninum  me  animat,  at  nmil  Teraar.  (Zw.  U 
ii.  p.  13S ) 

^  An  ailaslon  to  the  dispute  at  Baden,  aosiMNated  taatlA^ 
place,  and  to  the  arms  of  Bcnie.    (Iliid.  p.  Iia^  ' 

II  Lupam  auribof  tenemui.    (Zurich  Mt.) 

f  Neque  ad  pertart>atlonem  aoatm  alws  PairatiM.  Oi 
Epp.  ii  p.  190.)  Digitized  by  *    ■ 
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the  anzilianes  ihftt  the  Lord  ten&B  to  my  ia- 

iity»  to  aid  me  i»  fichting  thW  rude  batde !" 

t  was  neeeemtry  to  proceed  with  eircooMpection, 

the  violeaoe  'of  the  oUgtrdba  and  of  the  Five 
itono  WM  weUkaowD.*  The  docton  of  Glaric, 
laffhaosen,  St.  Gall,  Co«8taDoe»iUhn«  Liadaa  and 
i^3burg»  aaaembled  at  Zurich,  to  proceed  under 

same  escort  as  Zf4W^»  PeUican,  Collin,  Me* 
ider,  Grossmaa,  tha  cofflmander  Schmidt,  Bullin- 
,  and  a  great  umber  of  the  rural  clergy,  aelected 
locompany  the  reformer.  "  Whea  all  this  game 
verses  the  ooimtry,*'  said  the  pensioners,  "  we 
I  go  a-hunting,  and  see  if  ws  cannot  kill  some,  or 
east  catch  them  and  pat  them  into  a  cage." 
Three  hundred  chosen  men,  aelected  from  the 
apanies  of  Zurich  and  from  the  pariahea  within 

precincts,  donned  their  breastplatea  and  ahoul- 
*ed  their  arquebuaes ;  but  in  order  not  to  give  the 
irney  of  these  docton  the  appearance  of  a  military 
pedition,  they  took  neither  colora,  fife,  nor  drum ; 
1  the  trumpeter  of  the  city,  a  ciyil  officer,  rode 
»ne  at  the  head  of  the  company. 
Dq  Tuesday  the  2d  of  January  they  act  out.  Ne- 
r  had  Zwingle  appeared  more  cheerfuL    "  Glory 

to  the  Lora."  aaid  he,  "my  courage  increases 
ery  day."t  The  burgomaster  Roust,  the  town- 
irk  of  Mangoldt,  with  Funck  and  Jaekli,  both 
isters  of  arts,  and  all  four  delected  by  the  coun- 
,  were  on  horseback  near  him.  They  reached 
Tne  on  the  fourth  of  January,  having  had  only  one 
two  unimportant  alarms. 

The  Cordeliers*  Church  was  to  serve  as  the  place 
conference.  Tillman,  the  city  architect,  had 
ide  arrangements  according  to  a  plan  furnished  by 
vingle.|  A  large  platform  had  been  erected  on 
)ich  were  placed  two  tables,  and  around  them  sat 
B  champions  of  the  two  parties.  On  the  evangelical 
le  were  remarked,  besides  Haller,  Zwingle,  and 
Icolampadius,  many  distinguished  men  of  the  Re- 
rmed  Church,  strangers  to  Switzerland,  as  Bucer, 
ipito,  and  Ambrose  Blarer.  On  the  side  of  the  pa- 
icy.  Dr.  Treger  of  Friburg,  who  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
itation,  appeared  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  the  combat 
9  for  the  rest,  whether  through  fear  or  contempt, 
e  most  famous  Roman  doctors  were  absent 
The  first  act  was  to  publish  the  regulations  of  the 
inference.  "No  proof  shall  be  proposed  that  is  not 
awn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  explanation 
lall  be  given  of  those  scriptures,  that  does  not  come 
om  Scripture  itself,  explaining  obscure  texts  by 
ich  as  are  clear."  After  this,  one  of  the  secreta- 
es,  rising  to  caU  over  the  roll,  shouted  with  a  loud 
)ice  that  re-echoed  through  the  Church-^  The 
bhop  of  Constance !  No  one  replied.  He  did  the 
ime  for  the  bishops  of  Zion,  Basle,  and  Lausanne, 
'either  of  these  prelates  was  present  at  this  meet- 
ig,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy.  The  Word  of 
lod  being  desuned  to  reign  alone,  the  Roman  hierar- 
by  did  not  appear.  These  two  powers  cannot  walk 
)gether.  There  were  present  about  three  hundred 
ad  fifty  Swiss  and  German  ecclesiastics. 

On  Tuesday,  7th  January,  1528,  the  burgomaster 
'adianus,  of  St  Gall,  one  of  the  presidents,  opened 
tie  disputation.  After  him  the  aged  Kolb  stood  up, 
nd  said:  "God  is  at  this  moment  asitating  the 
tie  whole  world,  let  us,  therefore,  humble  ourselves 
efore  him,"  and  he  pronounced  with  fervor  a  con- 
esaioQ  of  sins. 

When  this  was  done,  the  first  thesis  was  read.  It 
ras  thus  drawn  up.  "  The  Holy  Christian  Church, 
tf  which  Christ  is  the  sole  head,  is  born  of  the  Word 

*  Oligweha  in  ragallt  obmormarenL    (Ibid.  p.  198.) 

t  Crescit,  Domino  gloria,  mihi  anlmtts  In  liac  pogna.    (Zw. 

£pp.  Vadiano.) 
\  TilinMttiM  nxUs  arehilectiis  loeam  Jnsta  tnam  defonna* 

tionem  op«itbit    (Ibid.  iL  p.  138.) 
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of  God,  abideth  in  it,  and  listensth  aot  to  th»  roiea 
of  a  stranger.** 

Ax«Bxu  Gb,at,  a  Dominican  monk — "  The  word 
Mole  is  not  in  Scripture.  Christ  has  left  a  vicar  here 
below.** 

Haixxa.— "  The  vicar  that  Christ  left  is  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost" 

TB.KOK&. — "  See  then  to  what  a  pass  things  have 
come  these  last  ten  jrears.  This  man  calls  himself  a 
Lutheran,  that  a  Zwinglian ;  a  third,  a  Carlstadtian ; 
a  fourth  an  (Ecolampadist:  a  fifth,  an  Anabap« 
tut    ...  '* 

BucsR. — "  Whosoever  preacheth  Jesus  as  the  on- 
]y  Saviour,  we  recognise  as  our  brother.  Neither 
Luther,  nor  Zwingle,  nor  (Ecolampadius,  desires  the 
faithful  to  bear  his  name.  Besides,  jou  should  not 
boast  so  much  of  a  mere  external  unity.  When  an- 
tichristgained  the  upperhand  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  East  by  Mahomet,  iin  the  West  by  the  Pope, 
he  was  able  to  keep  the  people  in  unity  of  error. 
God  permits  divisions,  in  order  that  those  who  be« 
lon^  to  him  may  learn  to  look  not  to  men,  but  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Word,  and  to  the  assurance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  their  hearts.  Thus  then,  dearly  be- 
loved brethren,  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures  !* 
0  Church  of  Berne,  hold  fast  to  the  teaching  of  Him 
who  said,  Come  unto  m«,  and  not,  Comt  unto  my 
vicar .'" 

The  disputation  then  turned  successively  on  Tra- 
dition, the  Merits  of  Christ,  Transubstantiation,  the 
Mass,  Prayer  to  the  Saints,  Purgatory,  Images,  Celi- 
bacy, and  the  Disorders  of  the  Clergy.  Rome  found 
numerous  defenders,  and  among  others,  Murer,  priest 
of  Rapperswyl,  who  had  said :  "  If  they  wish  to 
bum  tne  two  ministers  of  Berne,  I  will  undertake  to 
carry  them  both  to  the  stake." 

On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  was  attacked,  Zwingle,  de- 
sirous of  acting  on  the  peojole  also,  went  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  recitinff  the  Apostles*  Creed,  made  a  pause 
after  these  words :  '*  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almigh- 
ty; from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  ouick 
and  the  dead."    **  These  three  articles,**  said  he, 

are  in  contradiction  to  the  Mass.**  All  his  hearers 
redoubled  their  attention ;  and  a  priest,  clothed  in 
his  sacerdotal  vestments,  who  was  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  holy  sacrifice  in  one  of  the  chapels,  stopped 
in  astonishment  at  Zwingle*s  words.  Erect  before 
the  consecrated  altjur  on  which  lay  the  chalice  and 
the  body  of  the  Saviour,  with  eves  fixed  upon  the 
reformer,  whose  words  electrified  the  people,  a  prey 
to  the  most  violent  struggles,  and  beaten  down  by 
the  weight  of  truth,  the  agitated  priest  resolved  to « 
sacrifice  eveiything  for  it  In  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  he  stripped  off  his  priestly  oma^ 
ments,  and  throwing  them  on  the  altar,  he  exclaim- 
ed :  **  Unless  the  Mtias  reposes  on  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation, I  can  celebrate  it  no  longer  T*  The  noise  of 
this  conversation,  effected  at  the  very  foot  of  the  al- 
tar, immediately  si>read  through  the  cibr,f  and  it 
was  regarded  as  an  important  omen.  So  long  as  the 
Mass  remains,  Rome  has  gained  everything:  as sooq 
as  the  Mass  falls,  Rome  has  lost  all.  The  Mass  is 
the  creative  principle  of  the  whole  system  of  Po» 

Three  days  later,  on  the  33d  Jmuary,  was  the 
feast  of  St  Vincent,  the  patron  of  the  city.  The 
disputation  that  had  been  carried  on  during  Sum^ 
was  suspended  on  that  day.  The  canons  asked  the 
council  what  they  were  to  do.    *'  Such  of  you,**  re* 

*  Daram  froramo  Christen!  Zur  Sehrilt,  sar  Sohflftl 
(Acti.Zw.ii.p.in.) 

t  Das  lachflt  menklich  vnd  ward  daroh  die  gantsen  Stadt 
knndt.  (Bulling,  i.  p.  486.)  In  this  and  other  ^otatfoas,  ws 
p»«r».  th.  .A.gr.phy  .f  th^*^^  byTjOOg  IC 
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plied  ttie  eoaneil,  "  ss  reeexTe  the  doctrine  of  the 
meees  ought  not  to  say  Mass;  the  others  may  per- 
form diTine  worship  as  usual."*  Every  preparation 
was  accordingly  made  for  the  solemni^.  On  St 
Vincent's  eve  the  bells  from  every  steeple  announced 
ttie  festival  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berne.  On  the 
morrow  the  sacristans  lit  up  the  tapers ;  incense  fill- 
ed the  temple,  but  no  one  appeared.  No  priests  to 
•ay  Mass,  no  faithful  to  hear  it !  Already  there  was 
a  vast  chasm  in  the  Roman  sanctuary,  a  deep  silence, 
as  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  none  but  the  dead 
are  lying. 

In  the  evening  it  was  the  custom  for  the  canons  to 
chaunt  vespers  with  great  pomp.  The  organist  was 
at  his  post,  but  no  one  else  appeared.  The  poor 
man  left  thus  alone,  beholding  with  sorrow  the  fall 
of  that  worship  by  which  he  gained  his  bread,  gave 
utterance  to  his  ^ief  by  playing  a  mourning-hymn  in- 
stead of  the  majestic  Magnifeat :  "  Oh,  wreched 
Judas,  what  hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  thus  be- 
trayed our  Lord  ?'*  After  this  sad  farewell,  he  rose 
and  went  out.  Almost  immediately,  some  men,  ex- 
cited by  the  passions  of  the  moment,  fell  upon  his 
beloved  organ,  an  accomplice  in  their  eyes  ^  so 
many  superstitious  rites,  and  their  violent  hafids 
broke  it  to  pieces.  No  more  Mass,  no  more  organ, 
no  more  anthems !  A  new  sapper  and  new  hymns 
shall  succeed  the  rites  of  Popery. 

On  the  next  day  there  was  the  same  silence.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  band  of  men  with  loud  voices  and 
hasty  step  was  heard.  It  was  the  Butchets*  Com- 
pany that,  at  this  moment  so  fatal  to  Rome,  desired 
to  support  it  They  advanced,  carrying  small  fir- 
trees  and  green  branches,  for  the  decoration  of  their 
chapel.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  foreign  priest, 
behind  whom  walked  a  few  poor  scholars.  The 
priest  officiated:  the  sweet  voices  of  the  scholars 
supplied  the  place  of  the  mute  organ,  and  the 
butchers  retired  proud  of  their  victory. 

The  discussion  was  drawing  td  a  close :  the  com- 
batants had  dealt  vigorous  blows.  Burgauer,  pastor 
of  St  Gall,  had  maintained  the  real  presence  in  the 
Host;  but  on  the  19th  January  he  declared  himself 
convinced  by  the  reasoningp  of  Zwin||[le,  (Ecolam- 
padius,  and  Bucer ;  and  Matthias,  minister  of  Saen- 
gen,  had  done  the  same. 

A  conference  in  Latin  afterwards  took  place  be- 
tween Farel  and  a  Parisian  doctor.  The  latter  ad- 
vanced a  strange  argument  "  Christians,'*  said  he, 
**  are  enjoined  to  obey  the  devil  ;t  for  it  is  said, 
SubmU  unto  ihuu  ad9ertary»  (Matt  v.  25 ;)  now, 
our  adversary  is  the  devil.  How  much  more,  then, 
should  we  submit  to  the  Church !"  Loud  bursts  of 
laughter  greeted  this  remarkable  syllogism.  A  dis- 
cussion with  the  Anabaptists  terminated  the  con- 
ference. 

The  two  couDcils  decreed  that  the  Mass  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  every  one  might  remove  from  the 
churches  the  oroaments  he  had  placed  there. 

Immediately  twenty-five  ahars  and^a  great  number 
of  images  were  destroyed  in  the  cathedral,  yet  with- 
out disorder  or  bloodshed ;  and  the  children  began 
to  sing  in  the  streets  (as  Luther  informs  ua;)^-- 

By  the  Word  at  length  waYs  lavsd 
From  a  Ood  in  a  mortar  bnjed. 

The  hearts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Papaey  were 

*  Bullincer  nx;  on  the  eontrarj,  that  the  cooneil  poii- 
tlvoly  foAsde  Uio  Mam.  Bnt  Bwli&ger,  who  it  a  Tory 
animsted  writer,  !■  not  alirayt  esact  in  diplomatic  matten. 
pkm  eoonoil  would  not  have  coma  to  ittch  a  reaolulion  before 
the  olote  of  the  ditouMion.  Other  contemporary  historians 
and  elllcfal  docnments  laatra  no  room  far  doubt  on  this  point. 
fttetUer.  in  hit  Chronicle,  pars  li.  p  6,  ad  annam  1A38,  detaUa 
thsna  proceedings  as  in  the  text 

*  Not  teD«mvr  obedire  diabolo.  (J.  J.  Hottinser,  iii.  p.  406.) 
IPiMiri  in  plateis  caoiaai:  seesae  a  Deo  ptsto  lilieratoi. 

(L.  Kpp.  ilL  p.  "~* »  "^ 
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filled  with  bitteniewae  they  hestd  the  olijctt^ 
adoration  fall  one  after  another.  *'Sho«Uti|v 
aaid  John  Schneider,  **take  a^y  the  ib„ 
Baichen^  Company,  I  will  lake  away  hit  lif*'^ 
Thorman  compared    the    catheiiral  anfi^.  ] 
ornaments  to  a  suble.     '*  Whea  the  gooe  ui 
the  Oberland  come  to  uMiket,"  added  b*.  ^  | 
will  be  happy  to  paK  op  tl|^kaule  in  it"  u  v 
Zehender,  meml»er  of  theTrreat  Cosaeil^toKkiJ 
little  valoe  he  set  on  snch  a  place  of  vonirV 
tered  it  riding  on  an  ass,  insoliiaK  aad  eomic  )| 
Reform.    A  Bernese,  who  chanced  to  bf  i^ 
having  said  to  him,  "  It  is  by  God'6  viJi  ibi:  t>) 
images  have  been  palled  dowtt.''~"Ssjn(kertit 
deviPs,*'  replied  Zehender;  **  when  have  fan; 
been  with  Ood  so  as  to  leam  his  will r  fl>ni 
fined  twenty  livres,  aad  expelled  from  (he  n^,' 

What  times  !  what  manners!"  eicUinvd  ext 

what  culpable  ne|0ect!  How  easy  woald  h  bi«*  y^ 
to  prevent  so  great  a  aaisfortone !  Oh!  if  wkr^ 
had  only  been  willing  to  occopf  ihen^fn  n 
with  learning  and  a  little  less  widi  their  mucvil 

This  Reform  was  necessary.  Whea  Ctvu*-^ 
in  the  fouith  century  had  seen  the  ftror  M  ir:c 
sacceed  to  persecution,  a  crowd  of  heaib^ssis^. 
into  the  church  had  brooght  with  them  isar 
pomps,  sutaes,  and  demigods  of  Pagutacifi' 
likeness  of  the  mysteries  of  Greece  iiKiAfAC 
above  all  of  Egypt,  had  banished  the  Word  til's 
Christ  from  the  Christian  oratories.  ThaVetf 
turning  in  the  sixteenth  oentory,  a  faniam  » 
necessarily  take  place  ;  bnt  it  conldnotbetef^ 
out  grievoua  rents. 

The  departure  of  tlie  atraagers  wis  fti«f»« 
On  the  aSth  January,  the  day  after  ihaisrw* 
imagea  aad  altars  had  been  thrown  donit'Wf 
piled  fragments  still  encumbered  hereatVR* 
porches  and  the  aialeaof  the  c*^^''*^*^^ 
ing  these  eloquent  ruins,  once  more  ••"J**^^ 
pit  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  «">*^-Ar 
emotion,  directing  his  eyes  by  tarsi «««» 
mentsand  on  the  people,  he  aaid:  ""^^^^^ 
clared  for  the  truth,  but  pewcveraacealoK  «» 
plete  the  triumph.  Chriat  persevered  efea«itt»j 
Fknmdo  vmeitur  fortUM.  Comehos  Scif«^ 
the  disaster  at  Canne,  having  learnt  that  i1k(«^ 
Burviviag  the  alaughier  meditated  <n»""« '*^  * 
tered  the  senate-house,  although  not  yet « *»- 
age,  drew  his  sword,  and  constrsined  the  i®^ 
chiefs  to  swear  that  they  would  not  w*"**"/^ 
Citixensof  Beme,to  you  I  addieanhestiiieiif!* 
do  not  abandon  Jesus  Christ**  j  ^  ^3 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  •flfct.l^"'^:. 
people  by  such  words,  pronounced  with^winp 
ergetic  eloquence.  l  ,  hen 

Then,  turning  towards  the  fragment!  thit  ^ 
him  ;  •«  Behold."  said  he,  "  behold  th«e  id*J 
hold  them  conquered,  mute,  and  sJ'f "^^f' "J^  a 
These  corpses  muat  be  dragged  to  the  sh.jnW^r^ 
the  gold  you  have  spent  upon  these  l«»!f  ."^ 
mast  henceforward  be  devoted  to  comfom^^^ 
miaery  the  living  imagea  of  God.  '*"'~^,  ^  j 
shed  tears  over  these  sad  idols:  do  y*."?'!?;, 
they  break,  do  ye  not  hear  that  Uiey  J'«<*, '^ 
other  wood,  or  like  any  other  stone  i  1^^  .  j 
one  deprived  of  iu  head. .  .(Zwingle  point^^  '  , 
image,  aod^ll  the  people  fixed  ^^l^'/^'U 
here  is  another  maimed  of  its  arms?  i" '«  ^^ 
had  done  any  harm  to  the  aaiats  that  are  j  ^ 
and  if  they  had  the  power  ascribed  to  ihera, 

•  History  of  Bame.  by  Tillier,  Ui.  P:«f -.^apj  ,»ibW 
1 8i  studiorum  quam  scortomm  »w/W  *ff^*L,,  j«i*! 

estent.    (Rnchatl  p.  ffr«.    Letterof  J.deM««««' 

BoleureL) 


1  Hie  fit  ebier,  dam  lat^  hoapt  ab,  da»  *«^ 
lus.    (Zw.  Opp.  iL  p.  338.) 
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a  have  been  abTe,  I  pny,  to  cut  off  their  anus  and 
ir  heads  1" 

'*  Now  then,"  said  the  powerfol  orator  in  concla- 
•n,  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
1  made  you  free»  and  be  not  entangled  again  with 
'  yoke  of  bondage  (GaLv.  1.)  Fear  not!  That 
d  who  has  enlightened  yoa,  will  enlighten  your 
1  federates  also,  and  Switzerland,  regenerated  by 
'  Holy  Gho-it,  shall  flourish  in  righteousness  and 
ice." 

The  words  of  Zwingte  were  not  lost.  The  mercy 
God  called  forth  that  of  man.  Some  persons  con- 
mned  to  die  for  sedition,  were  pardoned,  and  all 
i  exiles  were  recalled.  **  Should  w^  not  have  done 
,"  said  the  council,  ''had  a  great  prince  yisited  usi 
all  we  not  much  more  do  so,  now  that  the  King  of 
igs  and  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls  has  made  his 
:ry  amon^^  us,  bearing  an  everlasting  amnesty  T** 
The  Romish  cantons,  exasperated  at  the  result  of 
i  discussion,  sought  to  harass  the  return  of  the 
stors.  On  arriving  before  Bremgarteo,  they  found 
•  gates  closed.  The  bailiff  Schutz,  who  had  accom- 
lied  them  with  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  placed 

0  halberdiers  before  Zwingle's  horse,  two  behind 
n,  and  one  on  each  side  ;  then  putting  himself  at 
'  Reformer's  left  hand,  while  the  burgomaster  RoulBt 
tioned  himself  on  the  right,  he  ordered  the  escort 
proceed,  lance  in  rest.!  The  avoyera  of  the  town 
ing  intimidated,  came  to  a  parley;  the  gates  were 
;oed :  the  escort  traversed  Brerogarten  amidst  ah 
niense  crowd,  and  on  the  1st  February  reached 
rick  withoutaccident,  which  Zwingle  re-entered, 
'8  Luther,  like  a  conqoeror.t 

The  Roman  Catholic  party  did  not  dissemble  the 
;ch  they  had  received.  **  Our  cause  is  falling,** 
d  the  friends  of  Rome.§  "  Oh  !  that  we  bad  men 
lied  in  the  Bible !  The  impetuosity  of  Zwingle 
>ported  our  adversaries ;  his  ardor  was  never  re- 
ed. That  brute  has  more  knowledge  than  was 
agined-ll  Alas !  Alas !  the  greater  party  has  van- 
ished the  better. "ir  ' 
The  Council  of  Berne,  desirons  of  separating  from 
r  Pope,  relied  upon  the  people.  On  the  dOth  Jan- 
y,  messengers  going  from  house  to  house  convoked 
:  citizens ;  and  op  the  2d  February,  the  burgesses 

1  inhabitants,  masters  and  servants,  uniting  in  the 
hedral,  and  forming  but  one  family,  with  hands 
-aised  to  heaven,  swore  to  defend  the  two  councils 
all  they  should  undertake  for  the  good  of  the  State 
of  the  Church. 

Dn  the  7th  February,  1528,  the  council  published  a 
leral  edict  of  Reform,  and  '•  threw  for  ever  from 
!  necks  of  the  Bernese  the  yoke  of  the  four  bishops, 
10,**  said  they,  "  know  well  how  to  shear  their 
;ep,  but  not  how  to  feed  them.**** 
At  the  same  time  the  Reformed  doctrines  were 
eading  among  the  people.    In  every  quarter  might 

heard  earnest  and  keen  dialogues,  written  in 
rme  by  Manual,  in  which,  the  pale  and  expiring 
iss,  stretched  on  her  death  bed,  was  loudljr  calling 

all  her  physicians,  and  finding  their  advice  use- 
8,  jat  last  dictating  with  a  broken  voice  her  last 
II  and  testament,  which  the  people  received  with 
id  bursts  of  laughter. 

The  Reformation  generally,  and  that  in  Berne  in 
rticular,  has  been  reproached  as  being  brought 
out  by  political  motives.     But,  on  the  contrary, 

Da  der  Konig  allar  Koaige . . .  CHaller,  by  Kixehhofor,  p.. 

Mit  iren  Spyetien  fGr  den  haufTeD.  (BnIL  chr. !.  p.  489.) 
;  Zwingel  tnumphator  et  imperator  gloriosut.  (L.  Epp.  iu. 
bSO.) 

I  Rttunt  ret  nottrM.    (Letter  of  the  prieft  J.  de  MuUer,  an 
e-witne>s  of  the  diicmsion.    Rachat.  1.  p.  fi76.) 
I  Dootior  tamen  Iubc  beUua  est  qnam  putabam.    (Ibid.) 
1  Vicltquo  pan  major  meUoreiii.    QbiO.) 
•»BulLCbr<m.ip.4e6 


Berne,  which  of  all  the  Helvettc  states  was  the  giMt- 
ett  favorite  of  the  court  of  Rome— which  had  in  it* 
canton  neither  a  bishop  to  dismiss  nor  a  powerful 
clergy  to  humiliate — Berne,  whose  most  influential 
families,'  the  Weingartens,  Manuels,  Mays,  were  re- 
luctant to  sacrifice  the  ps^  and  the  service  of  the 
foreigner,  and  all  whose  traditions  were  conservative, 
ought  to  have  opposed  the  movement.  'The  Word  of 
God  was  the  power  that  overcame  this  political 
tendency.* 

At  Bertie,  as  elsewhere,  it  v?bs  neither  tc  learned* 
nor  a  democratic,  nor  a  sectarian  spirit  that  gave 
birth  to  the  Reformation.  Undoubtedl^r  the  men  of 
letters,  the  liberals,  the  sectarian  enthusiasts,  ra^ed 
into  the  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
the  duration  of  the  Reform  would  not  have  been 
long  had  it  received  its  life  from  them.  The  primi-^ 
tive  strength  of  Christianity,  reviving  aft^  ages  of 
Ions  and  complete  prostration,  was  the  creative  pria« 
cipie  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  ere  long  seen 
to  separate  distinctly  from  the  false  allies  that  had 
presented  themselves,  to  reject  an  incredulous  learn- 
ing by  elevating  the  study  of  the  classics,  to  chedc 
all  demagogic  anarchy  by  upholding  the  principles 
of  true  liberty,  and  to  repudiate  the  enthusiastio 
sects  by  consecrating  the  rights  of  the  Word  and 
of  the  christian  people.  * 

But  while  we  maintain  that  the  Reformation  was 
at  Berne,  as  elsewhere,  a  truly  christian  work,  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  it  was  not  useful  to  the  can- 
ton in  a  political  sense.  All  the  European  stales 
that  have  embraced  the  Reformation  have, been  ele- 
vated, while  those  which  have  combated  it  have 
been  lowered. 

III.  It  now  became  a. question  of  propacatinff 
throughout  all  the  canton  the  reform  accompliahecl 
in  the  city.  On  the  17th  February,  the  council  in- 
vited the  rural  parishes  to  aswmble  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  receive  and  deliberate  upon  a  communiee- 
tion.  The  whole  Church,  according  to  the  aneient 
U8a|re  of  Christendom,  was  about  to  decide  for  itself 
on  ita  dearest  interests. 

The  assemblies  were  crowded;  all  conditions  and 
ages  were  present.  Beside  the  hoary  and  the  trem* 
bling  head  of  the  aged  man  might  be  seen  the  spark* 
ling  eye  of  the  youthful  shepherd.  The  messengem 
of  the  council  first  read  the  edict  of  the  Reformation* 
They  next  proclaimed  that  those  who  accepted  it 
should  remain,  and  that  those  who  rejected  it  should 
wididraw.  ^ 

Almost  all  the  assembled  parishioners  remained  in 
their  places.  An  immense  majority  of  the  people 
chose  the  Bible.  In  some  few  parishes  this  decision 
was  accompanied  with  energetic  demonstrations. 
At  Arberg,  Zoflngen,  Brugg,  Aran,  and  Buren,  the 
images  were  burnt.  "  At  Staufi'berg,**  it  was  8aid» 
*'  idols  were  seen  carrying  idols,  and  throwing  one 
another  into  the  flames.'*t 

The  images  and  the  Mass  had  disappeared  from 
this  vast  canton.  '*  A  great  cry  resounded  far  and 
wide,**  writes  Bullinger.t  In  one  day  Rome  had 
fallen  throughout  the  country,  without  treachery, 
violence,  or  seduction,  by  the  strength  of  troth  alone. 
In  some  places,  however,  in  the  Hasli,  at  Frutingen» 
UnterMen,  and  Grindewald,  the  malcontents  were 
heard  to  say :  <*  If  they  abolish  the  Mass,  they  should 
also  abolish  tithes."    The  Roman  form  of  worship 

*  Hundeshacen,  confliete  der  BemerUrehe,  p.  39. 

t  Da  tiegt  ein  Oots  den  andem  in  daa  f huwr.  (BalL  Chron. 
iL  p.  1.)  A  man  whoae  business  it  was  to  shear  the  flocki^ 
and  who  had  been  nicknamed  Ootx-scherer  (idol.shearer,> 
had  made  hiiLself  vexy  distingalshed  among  those  who 
carried  the  images  to  the  fire.  Snch  was  the  origin  of  this 
popular  legend,  and  it  is  the  key  to  many  others. 

i  Das  wyt  und  breit  ein  gross  ^eschnv  and  wander  gepa« 
(BulL  Chron.  U.  p.  I.)  Wpizea'by  *  '^ 


J 
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mt  |iMMf«4  i«  the  UpfMf  SiouMfttUI^  •  pupof  tkal 
tbere  was  no  compakion  oa  (he  pyul  of  (he  state. 

The  wishes  of  the  caDton  being  thus  manifested, 
Benie  coinpleted  the  Reformation.  All  excesses  in 
^ambUnCt  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  all  nnbeeom- 
mg  dress,  were  forbidden  bj  proclamation.  The 
tiouses  of  iU-fame  were  destroyed,  and  their  wretch- 
«d  inhabitants  expelled  from  ib^  city.*  A  consisto- 
ly  was  appointed  to  watch  over  (he  public  morale 

Seven  days  after  the  edict,  the  poor  were  received 
into  the  Dominican  cloister,  and  a  little  later  the  con- 
vent of  the  Island  was  changed  into  an  hospital ;  the 
princely  monastery  of  Konigsfield  was  also  devoted 
lo  the  same  useful  purpose.  Charity  followed  every- 
where in  the  steps  of  faith.  "  We  will  show,*'  said 
|he  council,  **  that  we  do  not  use  the  property  of  the 
convents  to  our  own  advantage ;"  and  they  kept  their 
word.  The  poor  were  clothed  with  the  priests^  gar- 
iMttts  I  the  orphans  were  decorated  with  the  oma- 
inents  of  the  Church.  So  strict  were  they  in  these 
distributions,  that  the  state  was  forced  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  annuities  of  the  monks  and  nuns; 
•ttd  for  eigbt  days  there  was  not  a  crown  in  the  public 
treasury,  t  Thus  it  was  that  the  State,  as  it  has  been 
continually  repeated,  grew  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
the  Church!  At  the  same  time  they  invited  from 
Zurich  the  mmisters  Hofimeister,  Megaader,  and 
Bhcllican,  to  spread  throughout  the  canton  the 
knowledge  of  (he  classics  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

At  Easter  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  accordins  to  the  Evangelical  rites.  Thu 
two  councils  and  all  the  people,  with  few  exceptions, 
nartook  of  it.  'Strangers  were  struck  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  this  first  communion.  The  citizens  of 
Berne  and  their  wives,  dossed  in  decent  garments,  - 
which  recalled  the  ancient  Swiss  simplicity,  ap- 
proached Christ's  table  with  gravity  and  fervor ;!  the 
kends  of  the  state  showed  the  same  holy  devotion  as 
(he  people,  and  piously  received  the  bread  from  the 
hands  of  Berthold  Ualler.  Each  one  felt  that  the 
liord  was  among  them.  Thus  Hoffmeister,  charmed 
at  this  solemn  service,  exclaimed:  <*Howca»the 
idversaries  of  the  Word  refuse  to  embrace  the  truth 
at  last,  seeing  that  God  himself  renders  It  so  striking 
a  testimony  !"§ 

Yet  tyery  thmg  was  not  changed.  The  friends  of 
the  Gospel  witnessed  with  pain  the  sons  of  t^ie  chief 
lamilies  of  the  republic  parading  the  streets  in  cost- 

Sr  garments,  inhabiting  sumptuous  houses  in  the  city, 
welling  in  magnificent  mansions  in  the  country— 
true  nsigaorial  abodes,  following  (he  chase  with  hound 
•nd  horn,  si(tingdown  to  luxurious  banquets,  convers- 
ing in  licentious  language,  or  talking  with  enthusiasm 
of  foreign  wars  and  of  the  French  party.  "  Ah !"  said 
that  pious  people,  **  oould  we  but  see  old  Switzerland 
revive  with  its  old  virtues !" 

There  was  soon  a  powerful  reaction.  The  annu- 
al renewal  of  the  magisirature  being  about  to  take 
place,  the  councillor  Butsohelbach,  a  violent  adversa- 
ry of  the  (jkwpel,  was  ejected  for  adultery ;  four  other 
fenators  and  twenty  members  of  the  Great  Council 
were  also  replaced  by  friends  of  the  Reformation  and 
of  public  morality.  Emboldened  by  this  victory,  the 
Evangelical  Bernese  proposed  in  the  diet  that  every 
Swiss  should  renounce  foreign  service.  At  these 
words  the  warriors  of  Lucerne  started  under  their 
weighty  armor,  and  replied  with  a  haughty  smile : 
**  When  you  have  returned  to  the  ancient  faith  we 

«  J.  J.  Hottinger,  iU.  p.  414. 

t  Hoc  anam  ubi  dioo  teoratiMime.  (Hsller  to  Zwlngle,  Sltt 


^sausry,  lASe.) 
I  IUIb     ■ 


ilacet  enim  in  illorum  vettitu  et  habita  neieto  quid 
Tsleris  iUitt«  Helvetia  simpliciUtii.  (Hoffoiuster  (o  Zwingle. 
Zw.  Epp.  il.  p.  167.) 

^  Ea  rm  nagnam  spem  mibi  i^Jeeit  de  Illit  lacraadJa  qui 
hacteiiiis  fuerunt  male  morigeii  verbo.  (Ibid.) 


will  liatta  to  jamt  facmihei.'*  A&  4k  m^^ 
the  government  assembled  at  Bene  is  wta^ 
cil,  resolved  to  set  the  exampk,  sad  m»^ 
jured  the  pav  of  foreiga  princes.  Thu  iIkk^ 
tioB  showed  ita  faith  by  its  works. 

Another  scrujigle  took  plaee.  Abevt  ik  i\ 
Thunn  rises  a  chain  of  steep  roclu,  is  i^z^i 
which  is  situated  a  deep  cavern,  wbric,  if  »a 
believe  tradition,  the  pious  Breton,  Beatai,i«| 
ancient  timea  to  devote  himself  to  all  (heiisq 
of  an  ascetic  life  j  bilt  especiaUy  to  (be  cMfra^ 
the  surrounding  district  that  was  still  kaika 
was  affirmed  that  the  head  of  this  saist,  vi^Uj 
in  Gaol,  was  preserved  ia  this  caven;  ladkni 
was  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  qoiner.  7a 
ous  citizens  of  Zog,  Schwytz,  Uri,  aid  A:^ 
groaned,  as  they  thought  that  the  holrb^adiL 
apostle  of  Switzerland  would  heieafttr  ttmM\ 
land  of  heretics.  The  abbot  of  the  otkbtati  { 
vent  of  Muri  in  Ari^ovia  and  some  of  hUfiuM 
out,  as  in  ancient  times  the  Argosaoti  m&H'^ 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  They  arrited  ia  dK  La 
guise  of  poor  pilgrtnia,  and  entered  thfctTea;i 
akilfuUv  took  away  the  head,  another  pjacediig 
teriously  in  his  hood,  and  they  disappeared.  Ilea 
of  a  dead  man  ! — and  thia  was  all  thai  Reffi  h 
from  the  shipwreck.  But  even  thitcooqoe^ttKi 
than  doubtful.  The  Bernese,  who  htdgiiaedi^ 
maiion  of  this  procession,  sent  three  depitiets: 
18th  May,  who,  according  to  their  repon^kea^l 
famous  head,  and  caused  it  to  bcdeenfjjim 
before  their  eyes  in  the  cemetery  beloipss  ^1 
convent  of  Inierlaken.  This  eoQtea  aim:i<l 
characterizes  the  Church  that  had  jas  p^a  ^<j 
in  Berne  before  the  viviiyiog  breath  of  3:>^ 
IM  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  ^    ^ 

The  Reformation  had  triumphed  ioio!*"^ 
storm  was  gathering  unperceived  in  \kv&r4 
which  threatened  to  overthrow  it  TheSuBau* 
with  the  Church  recalled  its  ancient  reaoii.  ^^j 
itself  attacked  by  arms,  it  took  op  a^iMBf^ 
and  acted  with  that  deciaion  wbieb  M  wa 
saved  Rome  in  similar  dangers. 

A  secret  discontent  was  fermeoting  ain«»g* 
pie  of  the  valleys  and  mountains.  Sooevf^ 
attached  lo  the  ancient  faith;  others  had  m|J^ 
the  Mass  because  they  thought  1^7  ^^J^ 
empted  from  tithes.  Ancient  tics  of  Be«l>»^ 
a  common  origin,  and  aimilarity  ot  natr^'^ 
united  the  inhabitanu  of  the  ObwaW  (Unifr«« 
to  those  of  the  Hasli  and  of  the  Bernese  Obe 
which  were  separated  only  by  Mount  Bmm 
high  pass  of  the  Yoke.  A  rumor  h»**J*"*:  ^ 
that  the  government  o(  Berne  had  vroUnti  t*  | 
where  the  precious  remains  of  Bcaios,  jof  J*' 
these  mountains,  were  preserred,  and  m^ 
immediately  filled  these  pastoral  people,  vdo^ 
firmei  than  others  to  the  customs  and  aupersu* 
their  forefathers.  .^j 

But  while  some  were  excited  by  ntuchnj 
Rome,  others  were  aroused  by  s  desire  W' 
The  subjecteof  the  monastery  ofloterkkea^^^ 
by  the  monkish  lule,  began  to  cry  ooi,  ^ 
to  become  our  own  masters,  and  no  io»8^.'' Hi 
or  lithes."  The  provost  of  the  eoaveoi  /oj 
ceded  all  his  righcs  to  Berne  for  the  sm  oi  o^^ 
dred  thousand  florins;*  and  a  ^^'^'f^S 
by  several  councillors,  went  end  took  p^j 
the  monastery.  A  report  was  soon  •P'^'J.  J 
were  about  to  transfer  all  the  pro|»erty  <^f  ^ 
to  Berne ;  and  on  the  21bt  April  bands  oi  ^ 
Grindelwald,  Laoterbrunnen, ^^^l^^V^^^i 
other  places,  croased  (he  lake,  or  issned 

*  Totnm  regnam  suam  tradMenisI  la  v^" 
noatii.    (HallertoZwiagle.SlstMuck) 


SWmcaLAND-^aHQUBSTS. 


4tf  TAllieys,  md  UkitHf  fereiMe  pMMtsioii  of  fhe 
ioister,  swore  to  go  eiren  to  Berne  in  quest  of  the 
»od8  which  the  citisens  had  dared  to  take  from 
tem. 

They  were  qaieted  for  a  time ;  bat  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  Jane,  the  people,  tX  the  inatigatioa  of  Under- 

aldcn,  again  aroee  in  al!  the  HasU.  The  LantU' 
emenid^  having  been  eonyoked,  it  deeided  by  a 
lajority  of  forty  Toiees  for  the  re-eatablishment  of 
le  Masa.  The  pastor  Jaekli  was  immediately  ex- 
alted ;  a  few  men  oroaaed  the  Branig,  and  brought 
%ck  some  priests  from  Unterwalden,  to  the  somd  of 
Pes  an4  trnmpets.  They  were  seen  from  afar  des- 
>nding  the  moantain,  and  ahonts,  both  ]oud  and 
•ng,  replied  to  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
t  last  they  arrived :— all  embraced  one  another,  and 
le  people  celebrated  the  Haas  anew  with  great  de- 
lonstrations  of  joy.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
f  Frutigen  and  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Adelboden 
isailed  the  castellan  Renter,  carried  off  his  flocks, 
id  established  a  Roman  Cadiolic  priest  in  the  place 
;'  their  pastor.  At  Aeschi  even  the  women  took  np 
-ma,  drove  oat  the  pastor  from  the  cbnrch,  and 
rouRht  back  the  images  in  triumph.  The  revolt 
>read  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  from  valley  to  val- 
y,  and  again  took  possession  of  Interlaken.  All  the 
alcontenU  assembled  there  on  the  22d  October,  and 
vore,  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven,  boldly  to  de- 
nd  their  righta  and  liberty. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  the  republic  been  in  greater 
inger.  All  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  almost  all  the 
intons  of  Switterland,  were  opposed  to  the  Gospel. 
he  report  of  an  army  from  Austria,  destined  to  in< 
rpose  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  spread  through  the  Re- 
rmed  cantons,  f  Seditious  meetings  took  place 
ery  day,t  and  the  people  refused  to  pay  their  ma- 
strates  either  quit-rent,  service',  tithes,  or  even  obe- 
ence,  unless  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  designs  of 
e  Roman  Catholics.  The  council  became  cen- 
sed .  Amazed  and  confounded,  e«posed  to  the  mis- 
net  of  some  and  to  the  insults  of  others,  they  had 
e  cowardice  to  separate  under  the  pretext  of  getting 

the  vintage,  and  fokling  their  arms,  in  the  pre- 
nce  of  this  great  danger,  waited  until  g  Mesnah 
ould  descend  from  heaven  (says  a  reformer)  to  save 

0  repQblic.§  The  ministen  pointed  out  the  danger, 
rewarned  and  conjured  them ;  but  each-one  tamed 
deaf  ear.  '<  Christ  languishes  in  Berne,"  said  Hal- 
r,  "and  appears  nigh  perishing. "H  The  people 
tre  all  in  commotion}  they  assembled,  made 
eeches,  munnured,  and  abed  tears !  Everywhere 
•in  all  their  tnmultvoas  oseetinp— might  be  heard 
is  complaint  of  Manuel  on  Papists  and  Papacy  xlT 

With  lagB  oar  Ibet  tkdr  hateful  tkraali  danonnoe, 
Bacaaie.  O  Lord,  wo  love  Thoe  boot  of  all ; 
Bocooao  at  •ight  of  Theo  the  idols  laU  ; 

And  war  and  bfiodihed,  shaddeiing,  we  reaoonce. 

Berne  was  like  a  troubled  sea,  and  Haller,  who 
itened  to  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  wrote  in  the 
>epe8t  anguish :  *'  Wisdom  has  forsaken  the  wise, 
•unsel  has  departed  from  the  councillors,  and  ener- 
'  from  the  chiefs  and  from  the  people  !  The  num- 
r  of  the  seditious  augments  every  day.  Alas!  what 
,n  the  Bear,  oppressed  with  sleep,  oppose  to  so  man^ 
id  to  such  sturdy  hunters  1**  If  Christ  withdraw 
mself,  we  shall  all  perish."^ 
*  The  anembly  of  tU  the  people. 

\  Audiiti  ntmirum  quam  ae  apparent  Avstrimei  ad  ballam 
▼enua  qvos  Icn  oratur.  Snapibantur  qaldam  in  Helvotioa. 
3cel.to  Zw.  Epp.  a.  p.  101.) 

t  SeditiosonuB  oonouisua  sant  qaotidianL  (Zw.  Epp.  U. 
237)  "^ 

\  Nunc,  nnnc  snam  Met siam  adreniiae  aperantea.   (lUd.) 

1  Ita  languet  Chriatus  apad  noa.    (Ibid.) 
r  Dan  wir  hand  d'Ootaaa  gawarfon  hia.     (Hynui  and 
ayer.) 

»*QaidhaMkitartot  ettantos  venatsMs  s^bnstss.  (Zw. 
^.iLp.293.)  . 


Tlwae  fenn  wars  oa  tlw  point  of  beiag  m]jw4. 
The  smaller  cantons  claimed  to  have  the  power  of 
interfering  in  nuitters  of  faith  without  infringing  the 
federal  compact.  While  six  hundred  men  of  Url 
kept  themselves  ready  to  depart,  eight  hundred  mea 
of  Unterwalden,  bearing  pine-bmnches  in  their  hatiu 
symbols  of  the  old  faith,  with  haughty  heads  anj 
gloomy  and  angry  loolus  crossed  the  Branig  under 
(he  ancient  banner  of  the  country,  which  was  home 
by  Gaspard  de  Flue,  a  very  unworthy  grandson  of  the 
great  Nididas.*  This  was  the  first  violation  of  the 
national  peaee  for  many  years  Uniting  at  Hasli 
with  the  men  of  Brians,  this  little  army  crossed  tho  t 
lake,  passed  under  the  caacades  of  Gk'u^ach,  and  ar- 
rived at  Tlnterseen,  thirteen  hundred  strong,  and  re»* 
dy  to  march  on  Berne  to  re-establish  the  Pope,  the 
Idols,  and  the  Mass  in  that  rebellions  city.  In  Swit- 
serland,  as  in  Germany,  the  Refozmation  at  its  o«tse| 
met  with  a  peasant  war.  At  the  first  success,  jiew 
combatants  would  arrive  and  pour  through  the  passes 
of  the  Brunig  upon  the  unfaithful  republic.  The 
army  was  only  aix  leaguea  from  Berne,  and  already 
the  aona  of  Unterwalden  were  proudly  brandishing 
their  swords  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Thunn. 

Thus  were  the  federal  alliances  trodden  under  foot 
by  those  very  persons  who  aspired  to  the  name  of 
conservatives.  Berne  had  a  right  to  repel  this  cri- 
minal attack  by  force.  Suddenly  calling  to  mind  her 
ancient  virtues,  the  city  roused  herself,  and  vowe4 
to  periah  rather  than  tolerate  the  intervention  of  Un- 
terwalden, the  restoration  of  the  Mass,  and  the  fieiy 
violence  of  the  peasants.t  There  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Bernese  one  of  those  inspirations 
that  come  from  above,  and  which  save  nations  as 
well  as  individuals.  **  Let  the  strength  of  the  city 
of  Berne,'*  exclatmod  the  Avoyer  d'Erlach,  **  be  in 
Ood  alone,  and  in  the  loyalty  of  its  people.*'  All  the 
ooiittcil  and  the  Whole  body  af  the  citizens  replied  by 
noisy  acclamations.  The  great  banner  waa  hastily 
brought  forth,  the  townspeople  ran  to  arms,  the  com- 
panies assembled,  and  the  troops  of  the  republic 
marehfd  out  with  the  valiant  avoyer  at  their  head. 

Scarcely  had  the  Bernese  government  acted  thus 
energetically,  before  it  saw  the  confidence  of  its 
friends  increase,  and  the  courage  of  ita  adversaries 
diminish.  God  never  abandons  a  people  who  are 
true  to  themaelves.  Many  of  the  Oberhmdenbecamr 
intimidated,  and  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  revolt.  At 
the  snme  time  deputies  from  Basle  and  Lucerne  re- 
pmented  to  UnterwaMen  that  it  was  trampling  the 
aneient  alliances  under  foot.  The  rebels,  diahear^ 
tened  by  the  fimmess  of  the  republic,  abandoned  Un* 
terseen,  and  retiied  to  the  convent  of  Interiaken. 
And  soon  after,  when  they  beheld  the  deciaion  of 
their  adversaries,  distressed  besides  by  the  cold  rains 
that  fell  ineesmntly,  and  fearing  that  the  sniow,  by 
covering  the  mountains,  would  prevent  their  return 
to  their  homes,  the  men  of  Unterwalden  evacuated 
Interiaken  during  the  night.  The  Bernese,  to  the 
number  of  five  thofuand  men,  entered  it  immediately, 
and  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hasli  and  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Interiaken  to  assemble  on  the  4th  No- 
vember in  the  plain  that  surrounds  the  convent.4*The 
day  being  arrived  the  Bernese  anny  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle,  and  then  formed  a  circle  within  which  d'Er- 
lach ordered  the  peasants  to  enter.  Hardly  had  he 
placed  the  rebels  on  the  left  and  the  loyal  citiaensoA 
the  right,  before  the  muskets  and  artiUeiy  fired  a 
general  dischaige,  whose  report  re-echoing  among 
the  mountains,  filled  the  insurgents  with  terror,  who 

A  celebrated  henstt  who  pravaated  a  oivU  wsr  in  gull. 
zor]andial481. 

t  Quam  ndaaam  roducen  aat  violeatiam  viUanemm  pati. 
(Haller  to  Zwiagla,  96th  October) 

1  TndiUon  lays  that  ft  wai  on  the  ipot  whan  the  holsl  ef 
Inferlahen  now  atanda. 


HUCRMtT  or  THB  BaMMATUfXK. 


ibon^t  it  the  signal  of  their  (ktth.  Ban  the  dkoyer 
only  intended  to  show  they  were  in  the  power  of  the 
repablin.  D^Erlach,  who  addressed  them  immediately 
after  this  Strang  exordium,  had  not  finished  his 
speech,  before  they  all  fell  on  (heir  knees,  and,  con- 
leuinfr  their  crime,  begged  for  pardon.  The  republic 
was  satisfied  :  the  rebellion  was  over.  The  baoaers 
of  (he  di.'*(rici  were  carried  to  Berne,  and  the  Ea«le 
of  Interlaken,  in  union  wi(h  the  Wild  Goatof  Hasli, 
hung  for  a  time  beneath  the  Bear,  as  a  trofihy  of  this 
victory.  Four  of  (he  chiefs  were  put  to  death,  and 
an  amnesty  was  granted  to  (he  remainder  of  the  re- 
bels. '*The  Bernese,"  said  Zm^ingle,  *'as  Alexander 
of  Macedon  in  times  ot  okl,  have  out  the  Gordian 
knot  with  courage  and  with  glory."*  Thus  though( 
tiie  Reformer  of  Zurich  ;  but  szperienee  was  one  day 
to  teach  him,  that  to  cut  aueh  knots  is  required 
n  different  sword  from  that  of  Alexander  and  of  d'Er- 
kch.  However  that  may  be,  peace  was  restored,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Haslt  no  other  noise  was  heard 
than  (he  sublime  tumult  borne  afar  by  the  Reichen- 
bach  and  all  the  surrounding  torrents,  as  they  pour 
from  the  mountain-tops  their  maltitndinous  and  foam- 
ing waters. 

While  we  repudiate  on  behalf  of  the  Church  the 
swords  of  the  Helvetic  bands,  it  would  be  unwise 
not  to  acknowledge  the  political  advantaf es  of  this 
victory.  The  nobles  had  imagined  that  the  Refona- 
Stiou  of  the  Church  would  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  Sta(e.  They  now  had  a  proof  t<v(he  contrary  : 
they  saw  that  when  a  nation  receives  the  Gospel,  its 
strength  is  doubled.  The  generous  confidence  with 
which,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  they  had  placed  seine 
of  the  adversaries  of  the  Reformation  at  the  head  of 
mffkiTB  and  of  the  army,  produced  the  hapiuest  results. 
All  were  now  convinced  that  the  Keformalion  would 
not  trample  old  recollections  under  foot :  prejndioes 
were  removed,  hatred  was  sppeaseif,  the  Gospel  |n- 
dually  rallied  all  hearto  around  it,  and  the  snoient 
and  remarkable  saving  was  verified,  which  was  so 
often  repeated  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  that 
powerful  republic^*'  God  is  becosie  a  citiaen  of 
Berne." 

IV.  The  reformation  of  Bene  was  decisive  for  se- 
veral cantons.  The  same  wind  that  bad  blown  from 
on  high  with  so  much  power  on  the  country  of  De 
Watteville  and  Haller,  threw  down  «*  the  idols"  in  a 
great  part  of  8wi(serland.  In  many  plaoea  the  peo- 
ple were  indignant  at  seeing  the  Reformation  check- 
ed by  the  timid  prudence  of  diplomatists ;  but  when 
diplomacy  was  put  to  flight  at  Beniie,  the  torrent  so 
long  restrained  poured  violently  onwards. 

Vadianus,  burgomaster  at  8t.  Gall,  who  presided 
at  the  Bernese  dispoution,  had  scarcely  returned 
home,  when  the  citisens,  with  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  removed  the  images  from  the  chuich  of 
Ht.  Magnus,  carried  to  the  mint  a  hand  of  the  patron 
saint  in  silver,  wi(h  other  articles  of  plate,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  the  money  they  received  in 
exchange  ;  ihus,  like  Mary,  pouring  their  preetous 
ointment  on  the  head  of  Christ.f  The  people  of  St. 
Gall,  being  curious  to  unveil  the  ancient  mysteries, 
laid  their  hands  on  the  abbey  itself,  on  the  shrines 
and  crosses  which  had  so  long  been  presented  to  their 
adoration  ;  but  instead  of  saintly  relics,  they  found, 
to  their  great  surprise,  nothing  but  some  resin,  a  few 
pieces  of  money,  several  paltry  wooden  images, 
some  old  rai^s,  a  skull,  a  laiige  tooth,  and  a  snail's 
shell !  Rome,  instead  of  that  noble  faU  which  marks 
the  ends  of  great  characters,  sunk  in  the  midst  of 
ttopid  supeostiiions,  shameful  frauds,  and  the  ironical 
laughter  of  a  whole  nation. 


Soah  diaaoveriea  •■fortaasiefy  «>Med  ihc^ 
pf  the  mnltitude.    One  evening  sooae  e«d  -^ 
persons,  wisbii^  to  aiarm  the  poor  aaas  q  . 
therine,  whp  had  obstinately  resisieti  ihr  1 
snrroonded  the  convent  with  load  cries,    h 
the  nuns  barricade  the  doom;  the  wmlls  »r  . 
sealed,  and  the  good  wine,  meat,  oomiect'to^--  ^ 
all  the  far  from  ascetic  delicacies  of  the  cWs> 
csme  the  prey  of  these  rude  jesters.     AaoUm;  ? 
cutioa    awaited    them.    Doctor  Scliappe«pr  l 
been  appointed  their  catecJiiat,   they  vere  t<^:  \ 
mended  to  lay  aaide  their  Bsoaaatic  dress,  nd :: 
tead  his  heretical  sermoas,   *'  clothed  t^e  i.'.  -. 
world,"  said  the  aister  Wiborath.     Some  6i  r 
embraced  the  Reform,  but  thirty  otbecs  ^'- 
exile.*    On  the  5th  Fcbraary,  15*28,  a  mwnmt'i 
nod  framed  the  eonstitntion  of  the  cfanit^  («'St .-. 

The  struggle  waa  more  violent  at  Gara.  ' 
seeds  of  the  Gospel  truth,  which  ZwiagW  tai  s& 
tered  there,  had  prospered  but  Uttic.  T»  sa 
power  anxiously  rejected  every  iDoovatio,  u<!  2 
people  loved  belter  '*  ta  leap  and  dance,  mivn 
miracles,  glam  im  hand^**  aa  aa  old  ^tacmw  m 
"  than  tOfbuay  themselves  about  the  Go^i^  T 
Laadsgeraeinde  having  pronounc^ed,  on  ihel^V. 
1528,  in  £ivor  of  the  Mass  by  a  aiBionty  «t  r 
three  voices,  the  two  parties  were  laariefi  ocr 
greater  distiactneas :  the  images  iveie  bnket  a  I. 
at  Elm,  at  Bettschwandea,  aad  aa  each  naa  tta.- 
ed  aloof  in  hia  own  hoose  and  village,  thnr  v«  > 
longer  ia  the  oaaton  either  coancil  oif  stsa  a  r^ 
nal  of  jostiae.  At  Schwaaden,  the  maarH, 
Uamclin,  having  invited  the  RomaaC^Mssi 
disputation  with  him  in  the  charch,  thaketa- 
stead  of  diseossing,  marched  in  piaceHia  sis 
sound  of  drams  roaad  the  place  of  wa^  a  «h^ 
the  Refonaed  weia  aasembled,  and  thnwiteiS"*^ 
the  psstor's  house,  which  waa  aitnaic^  a  at  a^i 
die  of  the  city,  deatroyed  the  stoves  hs^ 
dowsi  the  irritalad  Reforased  took  chetr 
aad  broke  the  imsgea.  Oa  the  15ck  Afni,  I:^< 
agreement  was  aoaoladed,  by  virtue  of  wbo 
man  was  free  to  choose  betweea  4he  Man  ut 


Bernentea  pro  sua  diffnitate  nodum  banc,  quemadmodnm 
ocandar  Macedo,  Oordium  dissectari.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii  p  34S.) 
War  gemunxet  aad  den  Armen  aoigetheilL  (J.  J.Bottia* 


r  Macedo,  Oordium  dissectari.  (Zw. 
jemunxet  aad  den  Armen  an 
gar,  Ui.  p.  4tjB.   8LliBtlhew,XKvL7.) 


At  Wesen,  where  Schwytx  exeicised  sswri 
conjointly  with  Giaris,  the  deputies  of  the  v^ 
canton  threatened  the  people.  Upon  thisisi!* 
men  took  the  imagea  oat  of  the  ehar^n.  er 
them  to  aa  opea  place  acar  the  baiAa  of  ik  r- 
resque  lake  of  Walkostadt,  above  which  vc- 
mountaias  of  the  Ammon  and  the  Seven  tt^* 
and  cried,  **  Look  t  this  road,  (that  bf  (k  ^ 
leads  to  Coiie  sad  to  Rome ;  that  (to  ihe  voi 
Gfaria ;  this  other  (to  the  west)  ta  Schwyts ;  ta: 
(fourth  by  the  Ammon)  to  St.  GalU  Take  aha' 
please !  But  if  you  do  not  move  off  yoa  s» 
burnt !"  After  waiting  a  few  moments,  theff  r* 
people  flung  the  motionless  imsges  into  the  £rt.' 
the  Schwytx  deputies,  eye-witnesses  of  this  tu 
tion,  withdrew  in  consternation,  and  filled  tb?  ^^ 
canton  with  projects  of  vengeance,  that  were  'n 
soon  to  be  realized. 

•  In  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  where  a  conferpBe^ 
been  opened,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  band  of 
man  Catholics,  armed  with  whips  aad  cleb, 
crying  out :  "  Where  are  these  preachers  !  « 
resolved  to  pot  them  out  of  the  village  T  T: 
strange  doctors  wounded  the  mioistere  and  dts^ 
the  aasembly  with  their  whips.  Out  of  the  ti^ 
rishes  of  the  canton,  six  embraced  the  Refono, 
Appensell  became  finally  divided  into  little  sect 
the  one  Romaniat  and  the  other  Reformed. 

In  the  Grisons  leKgioBa  liberty  waa  prodaia 

•  Anc  Oaaeh  ft  Oall,  tt.  p.  fl».     T  T  Itittisiii.  I 
Biiillflr  i  Hettinger,  a  p.  91 


if 
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gwrrzgBUum-cowqinpwpB. 


i  parishes  hft<I  the  eUpction  of  their  paston,  aeveral 
»tles  were  raxed  to  the  iprouBd  to  reader  all  retam 

arbitrary  goverameot  impossible,  and  the  affrighted 
shop  went  and  hid  in  the  Tyrol  his  anger  and  his 
81  re  for  vengeance.  **  The  Grisone,**  said  Z wingle, 
advance  daily.  It  is  a  nation  that  by  its 
minds  as  of  the  ancient  Taacaiis,  and  by  its  candor 

the  ancient  Swiss."* 
Schaff  haasen,  after  having  long  '*  halted  between 
ro  opinions/'  at  the  summons  of  Zurich  and  of  Berne 
moved  the  images  from  its  Churches  without  tu- 
ult  or  disorder.  At  the  same  time  the  Reforma< 
oo  invaded  Thntgovia,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and 
her  bailiwicks  subordinate  to  these  cantooa.  In 
lin  did  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  that  were  in 
e  majority,  protest  against  it.  **  When  lempoial 
Tairs  are  concerned,"  replied  Zurich  and  Berne, 
we  wilt  not  oppose  a  plurality  of  votes ;  but  the 
Toid  of  (3od  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  aoflVageo  of 
.en.**  All  the  districts  that  lie  along  the  banks  of 
le  Thur,  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  of  the  Up- 
»r  Rhine,  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  inhabitants 
f  MammereA,  near  the  place  where  the  Rhine  tasaes 
cm  the  lake,  flang  their  inagea  into  the  water, 
ut  the  statue  of  9t.  Blaise,  after  remaininjf  sense 
me  upright,  and  contemplating  thn  ungrateful  spot 
rhence  it  was  banished,  swam  across  the  hike  to 
latahom,  situated  on  the  opposite  ahore,  if  we  nMy 
elieve  the  account  of  a  monk  named  Iiang.t  £ven 
rhilc  running  away  Popery  worked  its  miraeles. 

Thus  were  the  popular  superstitions  overthrown  in 
•witzerland,  and  sometimes  not  without  violence. 
!very  great  development  in  hunnan  aflEairs  brings 
rith  it  an  energetic  opposition  to  that  which  has  ex- 
ited. It  necessarily  sontatns  an  aggre«ive  element, 
fhich  ought  to  act  freely,  and  by  that  means  open  the 
e  w  path.  In  the  times  of  the  Reformation  the  doc- 
sra  attacked  the  Pope,  and  the  people  the  images. 
;*he  movement  almost  always  exceeded  a  just  mo- 
eration.  In  order  that  hvman  nature  may  take  one 
te  p  i  n  ad  vance,  its  pioneers  must  take  many.'  Every 
uperfluoua  step  should  be  condenwed,  aoid  yet  we 
:iu8t  acknowledge  their  necessity.  Let  us  not  foiget 
his  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
a  that  of  Switxerland. 

Zurich  was  reformed  ;  Berne  had  joat  become  90 ; 
(asle  still  remained,  before  the  great  cities  ol  the 
Confederation  were  gained  over  to  the  Bvsag^lical 
iith.  The  refermaiioa  of  this  learned  oily  was  the 
lost  important  conoeqnesee  resalting  from  that  of 
lie  warlike  Berne. 

For  SIX  years  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in 
(asle.  The  meek  and  pioas  (Ecolampadioa  was  al- 
rays  waiting  for  happier  tinses.  "The  darkness,*' 
aid  he,  **  is  about  to  retire  before  the  rays  of  trttlh.''t 
)ot  his  expectation  was  vain.  ▲  triple  aristocracy- 
he  superior  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  university— 
checked  the  free  expanai^n  of  christian  convictions. 
t  was  the  middle  classes  who  were  destined  to  ef- 
ect  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  Basie.§  Un- 
lappily  the  popular  wave  invades  nothing  without 
ossiog  up  some  foul  scom. 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  had  many  friends  in  the 
rooncils:  but  being  men  of  a  middle  party,  they 
acked  backwards  and  forwards  like  Erasmus,  in- 
stead of  sailing  straight  to  the  port.  They  ordered 
«the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Goa;"  but 
itipulated  at  the  aame  time  that  it  should  be  "  with 
out  Lutheranism.'*    Tha   aged  and  pious    bishop 

*  a«Biaai«ovetaNsT«seaii«teeBS,es^dorsvsteresH«l- 
vatlot.    (Zw.  Epp.) 

JJ.J.HottfakgariiLp.4«. 
Sperabani  «iilin         *^ 
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Ulenhtim,  who  u^s  living  in  tetirtnieat  at  ] 
tottered  daily  into  the  church,  supported  by  two  do- 
mestiea,  to  celebrate  Mass  with  a  broken  voice. 
Gondelsheim,  an  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  suc- 
ceeded him  ere  long ;  aad  on  the  add  September, 
followed  by  manv  exiles  and  with  a  train  of  for^ 
horses,  he  msde  his  triumphal  entry  into  Basle,  pro- 
posing to  restore  everything  to  its  ancient  footing. 
This  made  OSoolampadins  write  in  alarm  to  Zwio- 
gle  t  *<  Our  cauae  hangs  upon  a  thread." 

But  in  the  citiiens  the  Reform  found  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  disdain  of  the  great,  and  for  ihe  terrors 
inspired  by  the  new  bishop.  They  organised  repaain 
for  Aftj  and  a  hundred  guests  each ;  CEcolampadiua 
and  fats  colleagues  took  their  seats  at  these  tabiea 
with  the  people,  where  energetic  acclamations  aad 
reiterated  cheers  greeied  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  a  short  time  even  the  council  appeared  to 
incline  to  the  aide  of  the  Gospel.  Twenty-feast 
dava  were  retrenched,  and  the  priesU  were  permit- 
ted to  refuse  celebrating  the  Mass.  **  It  is  all  over 
with  Rome,**  waa  now  the  cry.  Bat  (Ecolampadioa, 
shaking  his  head,  replied:  '*!  am  afraid  that,  by 
wishing  to  tit  on  the  two  stools,  Basle  will  at  laat 
fall  to  the  ground.*^ 

This  was  at  the  period  of  hia  return  from  his  dia- 
cossioa  St  Berne.  He  arrived  in  time  to  close  the 
efC9  of  his  pioas  mother;  and  then  the  reformer 
found  himaelf  alone,  caccnmbinff  under  the  weight 
of  public  and  domeatic  cares;  lor  his  house  waa 
like  an  inn  for  all  fugitive  Qhriatiaas.  **  I  shall 
naarry  a  Monica,"t  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *i^i<lt  "  <>'  ^^  ^ 
shall  remain  a  bachelor."  He  thought  he  had  now 
diaeovered  the  **  christian  aiater**  he  was  in  search 
of.  This  was  Wilibrandia,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  knights,  and  widow  of-  a 
master  of  arts  named  Keller— a  woman  aheady 
proved  by  many  triala.  Ho  married  her,  saying: 
**  I  look  to  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  not  to  the 
scowling  faces  of  mea."  This  did  not  prevent  the 
sly  Erasmus  from  exclaiming  x  <*  Luther's  affair  ia 
called  a  tragedy,  but  I  maintam  it  is  a  comedy,  for 
each  act  of  the  drama  ends  in  a  wedding.'*  This 
witticism  has  been  often  repeated.  For  a  long  lime 
it  waa  the  fashion  to  account  for  the  Reformation 
by  the  deaire  of  the  princes  for  the  church-property, 
and  of  the  priests  for  marriage.  This  vulgar  method 
is  now  stigmatized  by  the  best  Roman  controver- 
sialists as  "  a  proof  of  a  singularlv  narrow  mind. — 
The  Reformation  originated,'*  add  they,  *<  in  a  true 
and  christian,  althou^  unenlightened  zealot 

The  return  of  CEcolampadiua  had  still  more  im- 
portant consequences  for  Basic  than  it  had  for  him- 
self. The  discussion  at  Berne  .caused  a  great  sen- 
satioB  there.  **  Berne,  the  powerful  Berne,  is  re- 
forming !*'  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "  How, 
then  !**  said  the  people  one  to  another,  <*  the  fierce 

bear  haa  come  out  of  his  den he  is  groping 

about  for  the  rays  of  the  sun and  Basle,  the 

city  of  learning— Basle,  the  adopted  city  of  Erasmus 
and  of  (Ecolampaditts,  remaining  in  darkness !" 

On  Good  Friday  (10th  April,  1528,)  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  council  and  (Ecolampadius,  five 
workmen  of  the  Spinners*  Company  entered  the 
church  of  St.  Martm,  which  was  that  of  the  re- 
former, and  where  the  Mass  was  already  abolished, 
and  carried  away  all  the  '*  idols."  On  Easter  Mon- 
day, after  the  evening  sermon,  thirty-four  citizens 
removed  all  the  images  from  the  church  of  the 
Augastines. 


I  dum  ssmpsv  aliaqaassllassdsia  vslMi  iin^ 

qna  aliqaando.    (Zw.  Epp.  ii  p.  167.) 

f  The  name  of  St  Aaguatin'a  mother. 

i  See  M$bki^  S^mbM,  both  in  the  preilMe  and  in  tha  body 
of  the  work.  Tbii  U  000  of  the  moit  ImtKniaat  wfltiap  pes- 
dooed  by  Borne  ainca  tha  time  of  Boaiuat 


J 


^#.- 


■U«: 


KBTO&T  OP  THE 


TU«PMgoiaKtooftf.  W«i»  tef  tcwMt,  tea, 
of  drawing  Basle  aad  ita  eomieila  from  that  jaat  me- 
dinm  in  which  they  had  till  chia  moment  ao  wiaely 
halted  1  The  coaoeil  met  haacily  on  Taeaday  mora- 
iag,  and  aent  the  &ye  men  to  priaon ;  bat,  on  the  in- 
tereemion  of  the  baighera,  they  wete  releaaed,  and 
the  imagea  auppreaaed  in  five  other  chnrehea.  Thtae 
half-meaaorea  aolBoed  for  a  time. 

On  a  andden  the  flames  bant  oat  anew  with 
greater  violence.  Sermons  were  isnaached  at  St. 
Martin's  and  St.  Leonard's  against  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  cathedral ;  and  at  the  cathedral  tiie  Re- 
formers were  called  **  heretiea,  knavea,  and  proOi- 
gatea.'**  The  PapiMs  celebrafed  maaa  apon  masa. 
The  burgomaster  Meyer,  a  friend  of  tht  Reform, 
had  with  him  the  majority  of  the  people ;  the  bnrgs- 
master  Meltinger,  and  an  intrepid  lesniar  of  the  par- 
liaaos  of  Rome,  prevailed  in  the  cooncik  i  a  collision 
became  inevitable.  •*  The  fatal  hour  appronobea,'* 
aays  (Ecolampodioa,  '*  terrible  for  the  saemies  of 
God.»*t 

On  Wednesday  the  28d  December,  two  days  be 
Ibre  Christmas,  Aree  hnndred  citinens  from  all  the 
companies,  pioos  and  worthy  men,  assembled  in  the 
hsU  of  the  Gardeners'  Company,  and  there  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  senate.  During  this  time  the  friends 
of  Popery,  who  resided  for  the  moat  part  in  Liule 
Basle  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul,  took  up  arms, 
brandishing  their  swofds  and  lancea  againat  the  Re- 
formed citixens  at  the  very  moment  that  these 
were  bearing  their  petition  to  the  council,  and  En- 
deavored, although  ineffectnally,  to  bar  their  road. 
Meltinger  haughtily  refused  to  receive  the  petition, 
and  charged  the  burghers,  on  the  faith  of  their  civic 
oath,  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  buiffomastf r 
Meyer,  however,  took  the  addiem,  and  the  senate 
ordered  it  to  be  read. 

"Honored,  wise,  and  gracious  Lords,**  it  ran, 
**  we,  your  dutiful  fellow-cittaena  of  the  companies, 
addrem  you  as  well-beloved  fathers,  whom  we  are 
ready  to  obey  at  the  cost  of  our  goods  and  of  our 
lives.  Take  God's  glory  to  heart ;  restore  peace  to 
the  city  ;  and  oblige  all  the  Pope's  preachen  to  dis- 
cuss freely  with  the  ministers.  If  the  Mass  be  true, 
we  desire  to  have  it  in  our  chorches ;  but  if  it  is  an 
abomination  before  God,  why,  through  love  for  the 
priests,  should  we  draw  down  His  terrible  anger  upon 
ourselves  and  upon  our  children  1" 

Thus  spoke  the  citixens  of  Bade.  There  waa 
nothing  revolutionary  either  in  their  language  or  in 
their  proceedings.  Thej  desired  what  was  ri^t 
with  decision,  but  also  with  calmness.  All  might  atill 
proceed  with  order  and  decorum  But  here  begins  a 
new  period  :  the  vessel  of  Reform  is  about  to  enter 
the  port,  but  not  until  it  has  passed  through  violent 
storms. 

V.  It  was  the  bishop's  partisans  who  flnt  departed 
from  the  legal  course.  Filled  with  terror  on  learning 
that  mediators  were  expected  from  Zurich  and  Berne, 
(hey  ran  into  the  city,  crying  that  an  Austrian  army 
was  coming  to  their  aid,  and  collected  stones  in  their 
houses.  The  Reformed  did  the  same.  The  dis- 
turbance increased  hourly,  and  in  the  night  of  the 
25th  December  the  Papists  met  under  arms ;  priests 
with  arquebuse  in  hand  were  numbered  among  tiheir 
ranks. 

Scarcely  had  the  Reformed  learnt  this,  when  some 
of  them  running  hastily  from  house  to  house,  knock- 
ed at  the  doom  and  awoke  their  friends,  who,  starting 
out  of  bed,  seized  their  muskets  and  repaired  to  the 
€httdener*8  Rkll,  the  r^ndesvous  of  their  party.  They 
soon  amounted  lo  three  thousand. 


it  a  civil  war,  aad  vhu  ii  t»(, 
war  of  hemnhm,^  auibt  break  est.   h  «i, 
agreed  th«t  each  paKf  sboaU  nsmisite  ti?e. 
treat  with  tlie  oeaole  oo  this  msucr.  .Thtl-, 
ehoae  thiitjr  mms  cffespeetabihly.eooragf.u. 
experiecco,  w1m»  tcck  op  their  ^avten  u  >. 
dener's  Halt     The  pantsaBS  Of  ike  uea^ 
ehoae  also  a  cfomaBiasioii,  bat  leasimnNiaj 
respeeuble  x  their  staiioa  waa  at  the  Fi^ 
Hall.    The  eouMil  waa  aaaatantly  iitai{.  aJ 
gatea  of  the  eit^  except  two,  wete  cM;i9 
guards  were  poaied  in  eveiy  4|asitcr.  Defsisl 
Lucerne,  Uri,  SchcfllMmsea,  Zog,  SAwj%]i4 
sea,  aad  Stiacbafs  arrived  aaoeesuvdr.  Ik^ 
tiaa  sad  mmolt  increaaed  firem  hoar  lokoe 

It  was  aeoeaaary  to  pot  an  end  toMTiiitsiii 
sis.  The sanate,  faithful  to  its  idetso( b? < 
surea,  decreed  that  the  priest  riionU  oobuksk 
brate  the  Mass  ;  bat  that  all,  priesa  u^ris 
ahoald  preach  the  Ward  of  God,  aadfortbjn^ 
shoold meet  once  a  week  to  easier  apoife.) 
Scriptures.  Tbey  tbea  called  the  Laibena^ 
er  ia  the  FrsBeiceaa  choieh,  aad  die  Fifa^j 
hehma^g  to  the  JSMniaicaas.  The  ttviti^ 
paired  to  the  former  chwah,  where  i^kUi 
thooaand  five  hondred  citiaens  sanlik  1 
secretary  had  hardly  read  th^  ofdiaaasebe(««iBi 
agitation  arose.  "  That  ahall  nsl  be.»  ewl  m\ 
the  people.*  «  We  will  act  pot  op  wjik  ik  ^ 
not  even  with  a  single  one !"  cried  smAb:  mi 
repeated,  •«  No  Maaa,  no  Mass— we  willdKscrl 
The  seoate  neat  having  visited  die  ta* 
church*  all  the  RonuuiiaCa,  to  the  niuibaiis» 
dred,  among  whom  were  many  foreign aiv^^ 
ovtt  "Wears  ready  to  aaarifice  aarkin* 
Mass.  We  swear  it,  we  swear  itf  vf^^ 
with  nplifUd  hands.  ••  If  they  reject  ik1»* 
arms  I  to  arms !"^        *  .^  ^ 

The  senate  withdrew  more  «BB>M'^r't 
The  two  parties  were  again  ssBeniWe<l  m^ 
after.  (Eoolampadina  waa  in  the  palpti  *'»^ 
and  tractable," aaid  he;  aad  he  pi«t<!l>«^*^^^ 
unction  that  raaay  were  ready  to  bont  wj»  f^ 
The  assembly  offered  up  prayeis,  sad  ib«J^ 
that  it  woald  accept  a  new  crdinsnee. by  tb^. 
which,  fifteen  days  alter  Pentecos^  theie  tm 
a  poMio  dispotation,  in  which  no  •Vj^^T. 
be  employed  bat  soch  sa  were  drawn  n«f  <^ ' 
of  God  t  after  this  a  geaeial  ▼«««  diodd  tt^f^^ 
upon  the  Msss,  ^at  the  nuuority  •'■^""/^ 
question,  and  that  in  the  neaawhiie  Cke  M««J^ 
be  celebrated  m  time  chorcheaoaly ;  >(  ^^Z 
ever  understood,  that  nothing  shosld  be  tii«» 
that  was  in  opposition  to  the  HolrSenpwff^ 

The  Romanist  minority  rejected  these  prope*  _• 
"  Basle,"  said  they,  «« is  not  like  Berse  t^^ 
Its  revenues  are  derived  in  f«««*"*"f^M!0 
tries  opposed  to  the  Refonaattoar  ib^p 
having  refused  to  resort  to  the  weekly  ««r^ 
they  were  aMpcnded ;  and  durii^  <  '^^tlii 
was  neither'sermon  nor  maas  at  the  ^'^^YVk;^ 
the  churches  of  St.  Ulric,  St.  ftwt,  end  »■ 


dore.  ^^ 

Those  who  remained  faidiial  to  K<f^J^ 

upon  pn  mtrepid  defence.    Meitiager  P**^*,^ 


tiau  Muiler  in  the  pulpit  at  St.  Pe*^'*^  j^  ^^ 
he  had  been  interdicted,  aad  this  ho^'°^'%((ti, 
vented  such  abosive  awcasms  agaisit  tbe  ^ 


*  Ketzer,  •chelmeu,  and  buben. 
t  Maturatar  iktalis  bora  ot 
Xni.JLp.9ia.) 


(Bulling.  iL  p.  M.) 
'   hosUbasDel 


Qvidsai  splsbs  elsnltabat 
p.  960.) 
t  Noi  ^ano  sa  non  feremui,  cot  aDflfnv^ 


{^^dfidmM 


.    »At 

iZwA    ^UtBaBommcMatoofMStarst'pnCMtoftK 
lauasjBeuisiiist  CZw.Epp.il.  p^ais. 


0)^ 


^^" 


* 
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it  seTenl  i>f  the  Bnniffelleali,  who  were  Inienuif 
he  sermon,  were  ineiilted  and  nearly  ton  in  pieoes. 
ft  was  neceesafy  to  arowe  Baale  from  thia  night- 
re,  aod  strike  a  decisive  blow.  **  Let  na  remem- 
*  our  liberty,"  said  ths  refonned  citizen^  ** and 
at  we  owe  to  the  glory  of  Chriat,  to  public  jnatioe, 
1  to  OQr  posterity."*  They  then  demanded  that 
'  enemies  of  the  Refommtion,  friends  and  relations 
the  prieats,  who  were  theeause  of  all  theae  delays 
1  of  all  these  troubles,  should  no  Idnger  sit  in  the 
jncils  until  peace  was  le-estabiished.  This  was 
'  8th  February.  The  coancil  notified  that*  they 
uld  retom  an  answer  on  the  morrow. 
M  sir  o'clock  in  the  e^niBg,-twelve  hvndred  eitt- 
is  were  assembled  in  the  corn-market.  They  be- 
I  to  fear  that  the  delay  required  by  the  aenate  con- 
lied  some  evil  design.  **  We  most  have  a  reply 
»  very  night/'  they  said.  The  senate  was  con* 
ced  in  great  haste. 

5'rom  that  period  affiirs  assomed  a  more  Ihrest- 
ng  attitude  in  Baale.  Strong  guards  were  posted 
the  burghefs  in  the  halls  of  die  different  goilds ; 
ned  men  patrolled  the  oicy,  and  bivoaacked  in  the 
»lic  places,  to  anticipate  the  machinations  of  their 
rersariea  ;t  the  ohiins  were  stretched  across  the 
>ets;  torches  were  lighted,  and  resinous  trees, 
ose  flickering  light  scattered  the  darkneas,  were 
ced  at  intervals  tbrmigh  the  town:  six  pieces  of 
tilery  were  planted  before  the  town  hall ;  and  the 
ea  of  the  city,  as  well  aa  the  arsenal  and  the  ram- 
ts  were  oocvpied.  Bssle  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 
There  was  no  longer  sny  hope  for  the  Romish 
ty.  T^e  burgo-roaster  Mel  finger,  an  intrepid  aol- 
r  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Marignan,  where  he  had 
eight  hundred  men  into  battle,  loat  courage.  In 
darkness  he  gained  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  with 
son-in-law,  the  councillor  Eglof  d'Offenbuig,  em- 
ked  unnoticed  in  a  small  boat,  and  rapidly  de- 
rided the  stream  amid  the  fogs  of  the  night. ( 
ler  members  of  the  council  escaped  in  a  similar 
joer. 

*his  gave  rise  to  new  alarms.  **  Let  us  beware 
heir  secret  manouvres/'  said  the  people.  *'  Per- 
is they  are  going  to  fetch  the  Austrians,  with 
am  they  have  so  often  threatened  us !"  The  af- 
hted  citizens  collected  arms  from  every  quarter, 

at  break  of  day  they  had  two  thousand  men  on 
(.     The  beams  of  the  nsiog  sun  fell  on  this  reso- 

bat  calm  assembly. 

t  was  midday.  The  senate  hsd  come  to  no  de- 
on  :  the  impatience  of  the  burgers,  could  be  re- 
ined 00  longer.  Forty  men  were  detached  to  viMt 
porta.  As  this  patrol  was  passing  the  cathedral, 
r  entered  it,  and  one  of  the  citizens,  urged  by 
iosity, -opened  a  closet  with  his  halberd,  in  which 
le  images  had  been  bidden.  One  of  them  fell 
,  and  was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieoes  againet  the 
le  pavement. §  The  sight  of  these  fragments 
re rf ally  moved  the  spectators,  who  began  throw- 
down  one  after  another  all  the  images  that  were 
oealed  in  this  place.  None  of  them  ofiered  any 
stance  :  heads,  feet,  and  hands— all  were  heaped 
confusion  before  the  halberdiers.  **  I  am  much 
)rised«"  said  Erasmus,  **  that  they  performd  no 
acles  to  save  themselves;  formerly  the  saints 
'ked  frequent  prodigies  for  much  smaller  offen* 
.*'||  Some  priests  ran  to  the  spot,  and  the  patrol 
hdrew. 

CTogitaB*  quid  glora  Chrlsti.  quid  JuStitla  pubiicw,  quld- 

poateritatl  warn  deberst   (<BooL  Zarioh  MS.) 

Ne  quid  forte  ab  adversaiiis  inaidiaram  stmretur.   (Ibid.^ 

Clam  conscenia  navicuU  fbga.  npaoio  aenatn,  elapnii  est. 

col.  Zurich  MB.) 

Com  halpardit  quaai  per  ludum  WMrirent 

Oram,  unumqne  icMtaua  edttcenat   tloid.) 

Eras  m.  0pp.  p.  9»1. 


A  ramonr,  however,  having  spread  that  a  distur- 
bance had  taken  place  in  this  church,  three  hundred 
men  came  to  the  support  of  the  forty.  **  Why,"  said 
they,  **  shonkl  we  spare  the  idols  that  light  up  the 
flames  of  discord  V  The  priests  in  alarm  had  closed 
up  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary^  drawn  the  boks,  raised 
barricades,  and  prepared  everything  for  main taining« 
siege.  But  the  townspeople,  whose  patience  had 
been  eihauated  by  the  delays  of  the  council,  dashed 
against  one  of  the  doors  of  the  church :  it  yields  to 
their  blows,  and  they  rush  into  the  cathedral.  The 
hour  of  madness  has  arrived.  These  men  are  no 
longer  to  be  recognised,  as  they  brandish  their 
swords,  rattle  their  pikes,  and  utter  formidable  cries : 
are  they  Goths,  or  are  they  fervent  worshippers  of  God, 
animated  by  the  seal  which  in  tiroes  of  yore  inflamed 
the  prophets  aad  the  kings  of  Israel  1  However  that 
might  be,  these  proceedings  were  disorderty,  since 
public  authority  alone  can  interfere  in  public  reforms. 
Images,  sltare,  pictures— «ll  were  thrown  down  and 
destroyed.  The  priests  who  had  fled  into  the  vestry, 
and  there  oonoealed  themselves,  trembled  in  every 
limb  at  the  terrible  noise  msde  by  the  fiill  of  their 
holy  decorations.  The  work  of  destruction  wan 
completed  without  one  of  them  venturing  to  ssve  the 
objects  of  his  worship,  or  to  make  the  slightest 
remonstrsncc.  '  The  people  next  piled  up  the  frag- 
ments in  the  squares  and  set  fire  to  them ;  and  du- 
ring the  dhiUy  night  the  armed  burgers  stood  round 
and  warmed  themselves  at  the  crackling  flame.* 

The  senate  collected  in  amazement,  and  desired  to 
interpose  their  authority  and  appease  the  tumult ;  but 
they  might  as  well  have  striven  to  coimnand  the 
winda.  The  enthnsiastie  citizens  replied  to  their 
magistrates  in  these  haughty  words;  *<What  yon 
have  not  been  able  to  effect  in  three  years,  we  will 
complete  in  one  hour.''t 

In  truth  the  anger  of  the  people  viras  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  cathedral.  They  respected  all  kinds  of  pri- 
vate property  ^f  but  they  aKacked  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Ulnc,  St.  Alban  andof  the  Dominicans;  and 
in  all  these  temples  '<the  idols"  fell  under  the 
blows  of  these  good  citizens  of  Basle,  whom  an  ex- 
treordinary  zeal  inflamed.  Already  they  were  mak- 
ing preparationa  to  cross  the  bridge  and  enter  Little 
Basle,  which  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Popery. 
when  the  alarmed  inhabitants  begired  to  be  sllowed 
to  remove  the  images  themselves,  and  with  heavy 
hearts  they  hastily  carried  them  into  the  upper  cham- 
bers of  the  church,  whence  they  honied  to  be  able  af- 
ter a  time  to  restore  them  to  their  old  position. 

They  did  not  stop  at  theae  energetic  demonstra- 
tions ;  the  most  excited  talked  of  going  to  the  town- 
hall,  and  of  constraining  the  senate  to  accede  to  the 
wiahes  of  the  people  ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority treated  these  brawlers  as  they  deserved,  apd 
checked  their  guilty  thoughts. 

The  senators  now  perceived  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing a  legal  character  to  this  popular  movement,  and 
of  thus  changing  a  tumultuous  revolution  into  a  dt»* 
rable  reformaifon.§  Democracy  aod  the  Gospel  were 
thus  established  simultaneously  in  Basle.  The  senate, 
after  an  hour's  deliberation,  granted  that  in  future  the 
burgers  should  participate  in  the  election  of  the  two 
councila ;  that  from  this  day  the  Mass  and  images 
should  be  abolished  throughout  all  the  canton,  and  that 
in  every  deliberation  which  concerned  the  glory  of 
God  or  the  good  oi  the  state  the  opinion  of  the  guilds 
should  be  taken.    The  people,  delighted  at  havii^ 

*  Lignif  Imagimim  usi  a  ant  vigilei,  pro  arce&do  frtoors 
mootumo.    (Zurich  MS ) 

t  Dfl  quo  Toa  per  triennhm  deUberastif,  nihfl  *>ffifiiyntfs, 
not  intra  horam  omnem  abaolvemua.     (CEcol.  Ci^toidL 

1  Nam  CBim  val  obolam  abstulerunt   (lb.)  '^-^  ^  ^R^^ 
{(TedendamplebL    (OBcoL  Ci|»ifoni,  Basis  MS.)         ^ 
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^blmed  ikem  eoadittottt,  irhkii  wtUni  th»ir  poU* 
tical  and  religious  liberty,  retamed  joyfiii  to  their 
hoiues.    It  waa  oow  the  dote  ofday.* 

Oa  the  morrow,  Ath-Wedaetday,  it  was  iatended 
to  distribute  the  mina  of  the  altara  aad  other  oma- 
menu  of  (be  Church  amon|{  the  poor,  to  aer?e  them 
for  fire- wood.  But  these  unhap|iy  erealurea,  in  their 
eagerness  for  the  fragments,  having  begun  to  diaimte 
about  them,  they  eonstmoted  great  piles  in  the  oathe- 
dral  close  and  set  fire  to  them,  **The  idols,'*  said 
some  waga,  **  are  really  keeping  their  Ash'Wednesdsy 
to-day  f '  The  friends  of  Popery,  turning  away  their 
horror-stricken  eyes  from  this  sacrilegions  sight,  says 
CEoolampadins,  shed  tears  of  blood.  "Thus  severely 
did  they  treat  the  idols,"  continues  the  reformer, 
<*  and  the  Mass  died  of  grief  in  eonseqnenoe/^  On 
the  following  Sunday  hymns  in  German  were  swig  at 
every  church ;  an4  on  the  18th  Febnary  a  general 
amnesty  was  published.  Everything  was  changed  in 
Basle.  The  kat  had  beeome  first,  and  the  first  last. 
While  (Ecolampadius,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
entered  the  city  as  a  stmnger,  without  lesonrcesaad 
without  power,  found  himself  raised  lo  the  first  sution 
in  the  Church.  Erasmus,  disturbed  in  the  quiet  study 
whence  during  so  long  a  period  he  had  issiied  bis  ah- 
•olute  commands  to  the  world  of  letters,  saw  himself 
compelled  to  descend  into  the  arena.  Bot  this  king 
of  the  schools  had  no  deaire  to  lay  down  his  seeptie 
before  the  sovereign  peoole  For  a  long  time  he 
used  to  turn  aside  his  head  when  he  met  his  friend 
<£colampadiu8.  Beaidea  he  feared  by  remaining  at 
Basle  to  compromise  himself  with  his  protectors. 
**  The  tonent,'*  sstd  he,  *'  which  was  hidden  under- 
ground has  burst  forth  withtviolence,  and  committed 
fnghtfttl  ravages.*  My  life  is  in  danger:  aBeolam» 
padius  possesses  all  the  chorehes.  people  are  contin- 
ually bawling  in  my  ears ;  I  am  besieged  with  letters, 
caricatures,  and  pamphlets.  It  is  all  over :  I  am  re-' 
nolved  to  leave  Basle.  Only  shall  I  or  shall  I  not 
depart  by  stealth  1  The  one  is  more  becoming,  the 
other  more  secure." 

Wishing  as  much  as  posaible  to  make  his  honour 
and  his  prudence  agree,  Erasmus  desired  the  boat- 
mao  with  whom  be  was  lo  descend  the  Rhine  to  de- 
part from  an*  unfrequented  spot.  Th'is  was  opposed 
by  the  senate,  and  the  timid  philosopher  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  boat  as  it  lay  nenr  the  great 
bridge,  at  (hat  time  covered  with  a  crowd  of  people. 
He  floated  down  the  river,  sadly  bade  adieu  to  the 
«i(y  be  had  so  much  loved,  and  retired  to  Friburg  in 
Brisgau  with  several  other  learned  men. 

New  professors  were  invited  to  fill  the  vacant 
ehairs  in  the  university,  and  in  particular  Oswald 
Myconius,  Phrygio,  Sebastian  Mnnster,  and  Simon 
Orynsus.  At  the  same  time  was  published  an  eccle- 
siastical order  and  a  confession  of  feith,  one  of  the 
most  precious  documents  of  this  epoch. 

Thus  had  a  great  transformation  been  effected 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Popery 
had  fallen  in  Basle  in  despite  of  the  secular  and 
spiritual  power.  "The  wedge  of  the  Lord,"  says 
(Ecolampadins,  "  has  split  this  hard  knot.**} 

We  cannot,  however,  help  acknowledging  that 
the  Basle  Reformation  may  afford  ground  for  some 
objections.  Luther  had  opposed  himself  to  the  power 
of  the  many.  **  When  the  people  prick  up  their  ears, 
do  not  whistle  too  loud.  It  is  better  to  suffer  at  the 
hand  of  one  tyrant,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  king,  than  of  a 
thousand  tyrants,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people."    On 

*Bli  oonditionlbai  plebs  lata  donuA  rtdUt,  sub  ipram 
noctte  enpusoolum.   (ibid.  Zarieh  M&) 

t  Ita  aavUum  est  in  idola,  so  aiissapm  dolors  szpiravit 
((Ecol  Cap.  Zurich  MS.) 

X  Basilica  torrens  qoldem,  qui  tub  terra  labebatur,  anbito 
sniinpeni.  ftc.    (Cr.  Epp.  ad  Pirkheimer.  Jaly»  1630 ) 

^  Malo  nodo  aout  «anena  obvenit    ((Eool.  Ca^it) 


this  nceowrt  Aeqeimnu  Bftfamae  i  knnbeet^ 
ed  for  acknowledging  no  other  paUcy  tbsa  ^^ 

Perhaps  when  die  Swiss  RefoniSBiitta  is  air 
a  contruiy  objection  vriH  be  made  mgnioaL-.l 
Reform  at  Basle,  in  pnrtienlar,  ^wUi  be  bw 
ns  a  revolution. 

The  Refotmatiou  must  of  mctuBUy  bear  ^ 
of  the  country  in  whieh  it  was  oeeosnfitisb*^ 
be  monarchical  in  Germany,  repoblicaB  n  .-i 
land.  Neverthelem,  in  religioA  ma  in  poIl.s 
is  a  great  difference  between  lefannatMa  id 
lution. 

In  neither  of  Aese  apheves  4*es  CbiHbd 
sire  either  deapotiam,  servtade,  alngnat!as, 
gression,  or  denth.  But  while  looking  for  ps] 
It  seeks  to  nocomplish  it  bf  leformnnos  ass  ] 
revolution. 

Reformation  woiks  by  lbs  power  of  ^  Wa 
doctrine,  cultivation  and  truth  ;  wbile  revski 
rather  revolt,  operates  by  the  power  eirm,* 
sword,  and  of  the  dub. 

Christianity  proceeds  by  the  tancr  ms9,k  ^ 
teis  themselven,  if  theyttan^  nlooe,  cana«s:^ 
No  doubt  eonatitutions  are  ooe  of  the  bkmn 
our  age ;  but  it  is  not  nnflieieiit  fur  these  ra 
to  be  committed  to  paiuhment,  tbey  nnsi  b^  v:d 
the  heart,  and  guamnteed  by  the  hm^kib af  Ae^ 

Sneh  were  the  principlen  of  the  Swiss  ieks 
such  were  those  of  the  Refoms  1  Bnale,  ss^  k  I 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  revolation. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  noose  exBeaoes.  S?^{ 
haps  hss  a  reformation  been  neeompiiabed  tam\ 
without  aome  miiture  of  levolotioB.  Bm  s  «» fj 
trinea,  however,  that  were  in  question  at  Bir  .^ 
doctrines,  had  acted  powerfully  oo  tbe  baxst' 
tions  and  on  the  lives  of  the  people ;  tbewvsi 
hsd  ta(^en  place  within  before  it  abowed  ai*^ 
out.  But  more  then  thid :  the  Reformats  «a1 
satisfied  with  taking  away ;  it  gave  morr  (ba  -•  r^ 
and,  far  from  confining  itaelf  to  the  woii  d  ea 
tion,  it  sesttered  rich  blessingn  over  sil  ibf  H 

VI.  The  recoil  of  the  discosnion  si  Bent  | 
overthrown  Popery  in  a  considemUe  part  eS'jf:\ 
Switxerland.  It  was  also  felt  in  many  of  ibr  cH 
of  French  Swinerlaiid,  lying  nt  the  Iboi  oi'Jt'^i 
or  aoattered  amid  the  pine-foreats  of  its  tkfe^i 
kys,  and  which  up  to  thia  time  had  shows  ^  fl 
absolute  devotion  to  the  Reman  pontifll 

Farel,  seeing  the  Gospel  estnUinbed  is  tk  »:3 
where  the  Rhone  mingles  its  oandj  waien  ri  I 
crystal  Leman,  tamed  his  eyes  to  nnotber  ^ 
He  wss  supported  by  Berne.  Thin  sute,  «kd.^ 
sesoed  jointly  with  Fribng  the  bsiliwickiai^ 
Orbe,  and  Granson,  and  which  hud  ailiaaia^i 
Lausanne,  Avenehea,  Payeme,  Neochatel,  ni  1 
neva,  saw  that  both  iia  interests  and  its  dici  li 
called  it  to  have  the  Goapel  preached  to  iti  aSml 
subjects.  Farel  was  empowered  to  esrry  it  la 
them,  always  with  reserve  of  the  consent  of  'J£ 
spective  governments. 

One  day,  therefore,  journeying  towards  Um^ 
rel  arrived  and  preached  the  Gospel  at  the  f:4 
those  towers  snd  battlements  that  had  been  •ni^ 
at  three  different  periods  by  the  armies  of  Ci^ 
the  Salic,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  Chirin 
Bold.  Ere  long  the  friends  of  the  Reform  aooa 
to  a  great  number.  A  general  vote  having  aewl 
less  declared  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  Farel  proa< 
to  Lausanne. 

He  was  st  flrst^riven  away  by  die  bishop  ud 
clergy,  but  soon  resppeared  provided  with  a  k 
from  the  lords  of  Berne.  "  We  send  hiia  ro  ji 
said  their  excellencies  to  the  authorities  of  the  & 
**  to  defend  his  own  cause  and  oars.  Allov  bfl 
•  Baganbftoh,  YortaaniigSB,  IL  pp.  ISS^  SOD. 
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ea<^  4hc  Wo|[f  o(  God*  «|id  btwure  Uwl  yov  tonch 
>t  a  hair  oT  h^ahead.'* 

There  wa^grealconfuBion  laihe  councils.  Placed 
'tAveen  Be(^e*aad  ibe  bisbop)  what  could  they  dot 
h»  Couo^  9(  Tweoty-four,  fiodiog  the  matter  very 
;rioiit,' c^b^oked  the  Council  ofSfzty;  and  this 
')dy,  eapBUsmg  itaelf,  they  couvoked  the  Couocil  of 
^wo  Hundred,  on  the  14th  November,  1529.  But 
ese  in  th^ir  mm  referred  the  buaineaa  to  the  smaller 
)uocil.  No  on*  would  have  ainy thing  to  do  with  it. 
he  inhabitants  of  Lausanne,  it  is  true,  complained 
udJy  of  the  holy  members  of  their  chapters,  whose 
ves  (they  said)  were  one  long  orgy ;  but  when  their 
>eB  turned  on  the  austere  countenance  of  Reform, 
ey  were  still  more  terrifif  d.  Besides,  how  deprive 
ausanne  of  her  bishop,  her  court,  and  her  dignita- 
es  1  What !  no  more  pilgrims  in  the  churches — no 
Fore  suitors  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts — ^no  more 
irchasers  in  the  markets,  or  boon  companions  in  the 
verns !  The  widowed  and  desolate  Lausanne  would 
y  longer  behold  the  noisy  throng  of  people,  that 
ere  at  once  her  wealth  and  her  glory  ! — Better  far  a 
.Border  that  enriches,  than  a  Reform  that  impover- 
hes !  Farel  was  compelled  to  depart  a  second  time. 
He  returned  to  Morat,  and  soon  the  Word  gained 
>ver  the  hearu  of  the  people.  On  feast-days,  the 
3>adB  from  Payerne  and  Avenohes  were  covered  with 
terry  bands,  who  laughingly  said  to  one  another. 
Let  us  go  to  Morat  and  bear  the  preai^hers ! "  and 
shorted  each  other  sUly,  as  they  went  along  the 
jad,  "  not  to  fall  into  the  nets  of  the  heretics.'* 
ut  at  night  all  was  changed.  Grasped  by  the  strong 
md  of  truth,  these  very  people  returned — some  in 
*ep  thought.  oUiers  discussing  with  animation  the 
Dctrines  they  had  heard.  The  fire  was  sparkling 
iroughont  all  this  district,  and  spreading  in  everv 
irection  its  long  rays  of  light.  This  was  enough 
>r  Farel :  he  required  new  conquests. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Morat  lay  one  of  the 
:roDgholds  of  Popery — the  Earldom  of  Neuchatel. 
oan  of  Hochberg,  who  had  inherited  this  principa- 
ty  from  her  ancestors,  had  married,  in  1504,  Louis 
f  Orleans,  Didie  of  Longueville.  This  French  no- 
leman  having  supported  the  King  of  France  in  1512, 
1  a  war  against  the  Swiss,  the  cantons  had  taken 
ossession  of  Neuchatel,  but  had  restored  it  to  his 
ridow  in  1529. 

Few  countries  could  have  presented  greater  dif- 
culties  to  the  daring  reformer.  The  princess  of 
fODgueville,  residing  in  R-ance  in  the  suite  of  Francis 
,  a  woman  of  courtly  habits,  vain,  extravagant,  al- 
ways in  debt,  and  thinking  of  Neuchatel  only  as  a 
irm  that  should  bring  her  in  a  larice  revenue,  was 
evoted  to  the  Pope  and  Popery.  TwelVe  canons 
rith  several  priests  and  chaplains  formed  a  powerful 
lergy,  at  whose  head  was  the  provost  Oliver  of 
[ochberg,  natural  brother  to  the  princess.  Auzili- 
ries  full  of  zeal  flanked  this  main  army.  On  the  one 
ide  there  was  the  abbey  of  the  Premonstrantes  of 
'oiitaine-Andr£,  three  quarters  of  a  league  beyond 
le  town,  the  monks  of  which,  after  havin|[  in  the 
welfih  century  cleared  the  ground  with  their  own 
aods,*  had  gradually  become  powerful  lords ;  and, 
a  the  other  side,  the  Benedictines  of  the  Island  of 
U  John,  whose  abbot,  having  been  deposed  by  the 
krnese,  had  taken  refuge,  burning  with  hatred  and 
enReance,  in  his  priory  at  Corcelles. 

The  people  of  Neuchatel  had  a  great  respect  for 
Qcient  rights,  and  it  was  easy  to  take  advantage  of 
tiis  state  of  feeling,  considering  the  general  igno- 
ance,  to  maintain  the  innovations  of  Popery.  The 
anons  improved  the  opportunity.  For  the  bstmc- 
LonB  of  the  Gospel  they  substituted  pomps  and  shows. 

*  Propriis  SMnibust  (Hlit  of  Nsnehstel,  by  F.  de  Chsm- 
xi0r,p.  It) 


The  church,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  was  flUe4 
with  altars,  chapels,  and  images  of  saints ;  and  reli- 
ffion,  descending  from  this  sanctuary,  ran  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  was  travestied  m  dramas  and 
mysteries,  mingled  with  indulgences,  miracles,  and 
debaucherv> 

The  soldiers  of  Neuchatel,  however,  who  had 
made  the  campaign  of  1529  with  the  Bernese  army, 
brought  back  to  their  homes  the  liveliest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Evangelical  cause.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
a  frail  boat,  quifting  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake» 
on  the  side  opposite  Morat,  and  carrying  a  French* 
man  of  mean  appearance,  steered  towards  the  Neu- 
chatel shore.  Farel,  for  it  was  he,  had  learnt  that 
the  village  of  Serridre,  situated  at  the  gates  of  Neu- 
chatel, depended  in  spiritualities  on  the  evangelical 
city  of  Bienne,  and  that  Emer  Beynon.  the  priest  of 
the  place,  "had  some  likitig  for  the  Gospel.**  The 
plan  of  bis  campaign  was  immediately  drawn  up. 
He  appeared  before  parson  Emer,  who  received  him 
with  joy  2  but  what  could  be  done  ?  for  Farel  had  been 
interdicted  from  preaching  in  any  church  whatever 
in  the  earldom.  The  poor  priest  thought  to  reconcile 
everything  by  permitting  Farel  to  mount  on  a  stone 
in  the  cemetery,  and  thus  preach  to  the  people,  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  church.f 

A  great  disturbance  arose  in  Neuchatel.  On  one 
side  the  government,  the  canons,  and  the  priests* 
cried  "Heresy!**  but,  on  the  other,  "some  inhabi- 
tants of  Neuchatel,  to  whom  God  had  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,**^  flocked  to  Serriere.  In 
a  short  time  these  last  could  not  contain  themselves  t 
"  Come,'*  said  they  to  Farel,  **  and  preach  to  us  in 
the  town." 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  December.  They 
entered  by  the  ^te  of  the  castle,  and  leaving  the 
church  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  they  passed  in  front 
of  the  canons*  houses,  and  descended  through  the 
narrow  streets  inhabited  by  the  citizens.  On  reach- 
ing the  market-cross,  Farel  ascended  a  platform  and 
addressed  the  crowd,  which  gathered  together  from 
all  the  neighborhood — weavers,  vine-dressers,  hus- 
bandmen, a  worthy  race,  possessing  more  feeling 
than  imagination.  The  preacher's  exterior  was 
grave,  his  discourse  energetic,  his  voice  like  thun- 
der :  his  eyes,  his  features,  his  gestures,  all  showed 
him  a  man  of  intrepidity.  The  citizens,  accustom- 
ed to  run  about  the  streets  after  the  mountebanks, 
were  touched  by  his  powerful  language.  "  Fare! 
preached  a  sermon  of  such  great  eflicacy,'*  says  n 
manuscript,  "  that  he  gained  over  much  people.  '§ 

Some  monks,  however,  with  shaven  crowns,! 
glided  among  his  hearers,  seeking  to  excite  them 
against  the  heretical  minister.  "  Let  us  beat  out  his 
brains,**  said  some.  **Duck  him,  duck  him!" 
cried  others,  advancing  to  throw  Farel  into  a  foun- 
tain, which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  spot  where  he 
preached.    But  the  reformer  stood  firm. 

This  first  preaching  was  succeeded  by  others.  To 
this  Gospel  missionary  every  place  was  a  church ; 
every  stone,  every  bench,  every  platform  was  a  pul- 
pit. Already  the  cutting  winds  and  the  snows. of 
December  should  have  kept  the  Neuchatelana 
around  their  firesides ;  "  the  canons  made  a  vigor- 
ous defence ;*ir  and  in  every  quarter  "the  shorn 
crowns"  were  in  agitation,  supplicating,  menacing, 
howling,  and  threatening — but  all  was  useless.    No 

*  M&aoirei  tur  i'Elise  coUegialo  do  Neuchatel,  p.  940. 

f  M.  de  Perrot,  ex-pattor  of  Serriire,  and  author  of  a  work 
entitled.  '*  L'CgUse  eC  la  Reformation,**  has  thown  me  the 
•tone  on  which  Farel  stood. 

X  •*  Anoooa  de  Nenohatel,  anxquelt  Dieu  avaiant  donni 
oonnoissance  do  la  verite,**  lie.    (uhoupaxt  MS.) 

S  Quoted  in  the  Chonpart  MS. 

y  RaMrum  lemorameata.  (Flurellui  Molano,  Neuchatdl 
MS^  « 

ff  Ceotia  tyramdea  pivoepta.    (Tte.  MoL  Neoohatal  MS.) 


HISTORY  Ol^  THE  RSPORM ATION 


iwoner  did  this  man  oftmall  stature  rise  up  in  any 
place/ with  hit  pale  yet  auobarot  complexion,  with 
led  and  unkempt  beard,  with  sparklinf  eye  and  ex- 
preasiTe  mouth,  than  the  monka^  labor  was  lost: 
the  people  collected  around,  for  it  was  the  Word  of 
Ood  that  fell  from  his  lips  *  All  eyes  were  6zed 
on  him:  with  open  mouth  and  attentive  ears  they 
hung  upon  his  words.f  And  scarcely  does  he  begin 
to  speak,  when~Oh  !  wonderful  work  of  God !  he 
himself  ezclaims^this  multitude  believes  as  if  it  had 
but  one  soul.  ! 

The  Word  of  Ood  carried  the  town,  as  it  were, 
at  the  first  assault ;  and  throwing  down  the  devices 
Rome  had  taken  ages  to  compose,  established  itself 
in  triumph  on  the  ruins  of  human  traditions.  Farel 
saw  in  ifnagination  Jesus  Christ  himself  walking  in 
spirit  through  the  midst  of.  this  crowd,  opening  the 
eyes  af  the  blind,  softening  the  hard  heart,  and 
working  miracles^, so  that  scarcely  bad  he  re- 
turned .to  his  humble  residence  before  he  wrote  to 
his  friends  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion  x  **  Render 
thanks  with  me  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  in  that  he 
has  shown  his  favor  to  those  bowed  down  by  a  weighty 
tyranny  ;**  and  falling  on  his  knees,  he  worshipped 

But  during  this  time  what  were  the  adherents  of 
the  Pope  doing  in  Neuchatel  1 

The  canons,  members  of  the  Oeneral  Audiences, 
of  which  they  formed  the  first  estate,  treated  both 
priesu  and  laymen  with  intolerable  haughtiness. 
Laying  the  burden  of  their  offices  on  poor  curates, 
they  publicly  kepi  dissolute  women,  clothed  them 
sumptuously,  endowed  their  children  by  public  acts, 
fought  in  the  church,  haunted  the  streets  by  night,  or 
went  into  a  foreign  countrv  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  pro- 
duce of  their  avarice  and  of  their  intrigues.  Some 
poor  lepers  placed  in  a  house  near  the  city  were 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  certain  offerings.  The 
rich  canons,  in  the  midst  of  their  banquets,  dared 
take '  away  the  bread  of  charity  from  these  unhappy 
wretches. 

The  abbey  of  Fontaine-Andri  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  Now  the  canons  of  Neu- 
chatel and  the  monks  of  Fontaine  were  at  open  war. 
These  hostile  powers,  encamped  on  their  two  hills, 
disputed  each  other's  property,  wrested  away  e%ch 
other's  privileges,  launched  at  one  another  the 
coarsest  insults,  and  even  came  to  blows.  «*Dc- 
baucher  of  women  !**  said  the  canons  lo  the  abbot 
of  Fontaine- Andre,  who  returned  the  compliment  in 
the  same  coin.  It  is  the  Reformation  which, 
through  faith,  has  re-established  the  moral  law  in 
Christendom— a  law  that  Popery  had  trodden  under 
foot. 

For  a  long  time  these  conventual  wars  had  dis- 
turbed the  country.  On  a  sudden  they  cease.  A 
strange  event  is  passing  in  Neuchatel — the  Word  of 
God  is  preached  there.  The  canons,  seized  with 
affright  in  the  midst  of  their  disorders,  look  down 
from  their  lofty  dwellings  on  this  new  movement. 
The  report  reaches  Fontaine-Andrft.  The  monks 
and  priests  suspend  their  orgies  and  their  quarrels. 
The  heathen  sensualism  that  had  invaded  the 
Church  is  put  to  the  rout ;  Christian  spiritualism  has 
reappeared. 

Immediately  the  monks  and  canons,  so  long  at 
war,  embrace  and  unite  against  the  Reformer.  "  We 
must  save  teligion,**  said  they,  meaning  their  tithes, 
banquets,  scandals,  and  privileges.  Not  one  of  them 
could  oppose  a  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  preached  by 
Farel:  to  insult  him  was  their  sole  weapon.    At 

•  Ad  verbam  festinarent    (Ibid.) 
t  Avide  audimtM.  (Ibid) 
I  Quid  ChrUtua  in  ittif  egerit    (Ibid.) 
^9?}^  ^f '  '»^*M.  mecom  agtt«  Patrt  miaariootdiarnM, 
^MdattpiopiUugiftvlprcwiatiiaiaBidl*.    Obid.) 


Coroellet,  however,  they  went  Mhet  ii  ^^ 
ter  was  proclaimiBif  the  Gospel  nest  die  ^r?, 
monks  fell  upon  him ;  in  the  nidst  of  tkror, 
prior  Rodolph  de  Besoit,  8tonniBg,'eccit4. 
striving  to  aufanent  the  tempest.  He  mi. 
dagger  in  his  hand,  according  to  one  wnu:.* 
escaped  with  difficulty. 

This  was  not  enough.  Popery,  as  it  kUtp: 
had  recourse  to  the  civil  power.  The  caaoet 
abbot,  and  the  prior,  solicited  the*ge^nic:(> 
de  Rive  at  the  same  time.  Farel  stood  (iaa. ' 
glory  of-  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  *<  and  tb(,':f^ 
lection  his  sheep  bear  to  his  Word,  coDstrtiiax 
endure  sufTeringa  greater  than  tongue  m 
scribe  .'*f  Ere  long,  however,  he  was  em^ 
yield.  Farel  again  croasM  the  hketbnthii 
sage  was  very  different  from  the  fomer.  T&. 
was  kindled  ! — On  the  22d  December  k  tu 
Morat ;  aiid  shortly  af^er  at  Aigle. 

He  was  recalled  hence.  On  the  7lh  Jo^. 
ligion  was  put  to  the  vote  at  Mont,  and  ^nz 
ty  was  in  favor  of  the  Gospel.  But  die  Rots: 
nority,  supported  by  Friburg,  imroediatrlj  air* 
to  recover  iu  ancient  position  b^ivahiad; 
treatment.  «•  Farel !  Farel  r  cned  the  Rks 
party.l 

A  few  days  after  this,  Farel,  aecompiiwi  I;- 
Bernese  irfessen^r,  sealed  that  msgfii6ceo:  is; 
theatre  of  mountains  above  Vevay,  wheaeeti^' 
plunges  into  the  waters  of  the  Lemu:  unIkcs: 
crossed  die  estates  of  Count  John  of  Grvm,^ 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "We  mmtla'J 
French  Luther  !"§  Scarcely  had  Farel  mck:  - 
heights  of  St.  Martin  de  Vand,||  when  kai ' 
vicar  of  the  place  with  two  priests  nuuie- :^ 
him.  «*  Heretic !  devil  f  cried  they,  ^a 
knight,  through  fear  of  Berno  remained  bis  J 
walls,  and  Farel  passed  on. 

The  Reformer,  not  allowing  hhnselftekSJ^ 
by  the  necessity  of  defending himselfBS^*^ 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  imow*'-."  - 
ried  the  Gospel  to  those  beautiful  hills  !»!«'*• 
tween  the  smiling  waters  of  lakes  Mont  au  ' 
chatel  into  the  villaces  6f  the  Vnlly.  Tb.- 
noBuvre  wus  crowned  with  the  most  comp 
cess.  On  the  15th  February  four  dfi«in«r-j^ 
VuUycamo  to  Morat  to  demand  pennisaoa- 
brace  the  Reform,  which  was  'immeduteijf^: 
to  them.  "Let  our  ministers  prcwhjbci;;'^ 
said  their  excellencies  of  Berne  totheFn^q 
"and  \vc  will  let  yoiir  priests  P'^T  S,^^^^^ 
tricks.  We  desire  to  force  no  man.'^  j^ 
form  restored  freedom^  of  will  tothechrww  . 
pie.  It  was  aftpiU  this  time  that  Farel '^^. 
beautiful  letter,  «•  To  all  lords,  people,  urf  ?^- 
which  we  have  so  oflen  quoted.**         .r,,^} 

The  indefatigable  reformer  now  went  J^, 
new  couquats.  A  chain  of  rocks  8eparw>  ^ 
ran  valley  of  ErguA  Thready  ef  Mgclized  ^  f  ^^ 
from  the  country  of  the  ancient  ^R»^^^^^i.. 
sage  cut  through  the  rock  serves  «  a  cod«d- . 
tion  between  the  %o  disfricts.  It  was  w  -^ 
April  when  Farel,  passine  throuRh  the  /t^,^ 
tm4,n  descende^othevfflagepfTW^^*^;^ 
tered  the  church  just  as  the  pneit  ^  !*r7^ 
Farel  went  into  the  pulpit:  the  ajrtomswa.^^ 
stopped— the  minister  filled  hu  *«»'*"  *"^ 

•  Rottelet  in  AnnoUL   Farel  Leben  ron  lUjc  »^  ^. 

t  At  leria  facit  omnia  Cftistus .  added  be.  fm« 
Un.  Iftth  December.    (Neuchatel  MS.)    ^^yiri,f^.. 

1  Chonpart  MS.    (Chanibrwr,  Hi»t  Je  W«J»  ^  ^i  t- 

(  Missive  of  Berne  to  the  C9U«t  of  Oniyew. 
Janaary  1630.  . . -.._,- 1^  ft9^ 

I  To  the  lefl  of  the  modem  road  from  v«^"^ 

f  Mi^ive  of  Berne.  Chonpart  MS.  ^  d»v('V 
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tojt&em  an  Migel  conM  down  firom 

the  imagM  and  the  titan  fell, 

who  was  chanting  the  Mam 

it"*    To  put  down  Popery  had 

ttbiUk  the  prieat  had  spent  at  the 


A  grefefy  M  i^^  bishopric  of  Basle 
w  we^9B|t)ied'  oyer  to  the  Reformation. 


Dumaflnii  time' the  Gospel  was  fermenting  in 
eucMltA  nrb^oung  men  who  had  marched  with 
erne  to  fteU^et  Geneva  from  the  attacks  of  Sayoy» 
icouote!^  m  their  jovial  meetii^  the  exploits  of 
le  camp^n,  and  related  how  the  soldiers  of  Berne, 
eling  coM,4had  taken  the  images  firom  the  Do- 
inican  church  M  Geneva,  saying :  **  Idols  of  wood 
&  of  no  use  but  to  make%  fire  with  in  winter." 
Farel  re-appeared  in  Neuchatel.t  Being  master 
:  the  lower  part  of  the*town,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
\e  lofty  rocks  on  which  soared  the  cathedral  and 
le  castle.  The  best  plan,  thought  he,  is  to  brini; 
Lese  proud  priests  down  to  us.  One  morning  his 
3uiig  (rieods  spread  themselves  in  the  streets,  and 
Dsted  up  lai^  placards,  bearing  these  words: 
All  those  who  my  Mau  an  robbers^  murdenrt,  mnd 
dueers  of  the  people  J*t  Great  was  the  uproar  in 
euchatel.  The  canons  summoned  their  people, 
41ed  together  their  clerks,  and  marching  at  the 
ead  of  a  larse  troop,  armed  with  swords  and  clubs, 
ascended  into  the  town,  tore  down  the  sacrilegious 
lacards,  and  cited  Farel  before  the  tribunal  as  a 
anderer,  demanding  ten  thousand  crowns  damages. 
The  two  parties  appeared  in  courts  and  this  was 
1  that  Farel  desired.  "  I  confesi  the  fact,"  said 
!,  "  but  I  am  justified  in  What  I  have  done.  Where 
e  there  to  be  found  more  horrible  murderers  than 
ese  seducers  who  aell  paradise,  and  thus  nullify 
e  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  I  will  prove 
y  assertion  by  the  Gospel."  And  he  prepared  to 
>en  it,  when  the  canons,  flushed  with  anger,  cried 
it :  **  The  comnK)n  law  of  Neuchatel,  and  not  the 
ospel  is  in  question  here!  Where  are  the  wit- 
^sses  ?"  But  Farel  always  returning  to  that  fcartul 
sertion,  proved  by  the  Word  of  God  that  the  ca- 
ms  .were  really  guilty  of  murder  and  robbery.  To 
ead  such  a  cause  was  to  ruin  Popery.    The  pourt 

Neuchatel,  that  had  never  heard  a  similar  case, 
solved  according  to  ancient  custom  to  lay  it  before 
c  Council  of  Besan^on,^  which  not  daring  to  pro- 
lunce  Uie  first  estate  of  the  General  Audiences 
lilty  of  murder  and  robbery,  referred  the  matter  to 
e  Emperor  and  to  a  general  council.  Bad  causes 
in  nothing  by  making  a  disturbance. 
At  every  step  they  wished  to  drive  him  back, 
ircl  made  one  in  advance.  The  streets  and  houses 
3re  still  his  temple.  One  day  when  the  people  of 
3uchatel  were  around  him,  *<  Why,"  cned  they, 
should  not  the  Word  of  God  be  proclaimed  in  a 
urch?"  They  then  hurried  Farel  along  with 
em,  opened  the  doors  of  the  Hospital  Chapel,  set 
s  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  numerous  crowd 
»od  silent  before  him. .  "In  like  manner  as  Jesus 
irist,  appearing  in  a  state  of  poverty- and  humility, 
IS  born  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem,"  said  the  Re- 
amer :  *'  so  this  hospital,  this  abode  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  is  to-day  become  his  birthplace  in  the 
vn  of  of  Neuchatel."  Then  feeling  ill  at  ease  in 
i  presence  of  the  painted  and  carved  figures  that 
corated  the  chapel,  he  laid  his  hands  on  these 
)c;cts  of  idolatry,  ren^vH  tiiem,  and  broke  them 
pieces.  II  ^ 

>  Dono  I0  pauTTe  Dfdlrs.qui  chantott  n  metie  ne  la  peat 

I  achevn.    (Old  MS.  qilotwl  in  the  Chonpart  MS  ) 

*   FarelliH  iQo  mora  mag'ntt  fonltudJne  Jamjaa  agii 

tftnder  to  Zwingte.  Slh  Aii^  IS30. 

;  Da  Chambiter.  H^  de  N«uchatri,  S.  p.  288. 

,  rimdre  laf  ea^f^ne,  |  Cheopart  M& 


Popery,  ^ich  anser  had  blinded,  now  took  a  ate* 
that  it  undoubtedly  nad  a  right  to  take,  but  which 
destroyed  it:  it  had  recourse  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
the  governor  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Bernese  coun- 
cil, praying  the  removal  of  Farel  and  his  companions. 

But  almost  at  the  same  time  deputies  from  the 
townspeople  arrived  at  Berne.  **  Did  not  these 
glands  bear  arms  at  Interlaken  and  at  Bremgarten  to 
support  your  Reformation  ?  and  will  you  abandon  us 
in  ours  ?'•  ^ 

Berne  hesitated.  A  public  calamity  was  at  that 
time  filling  the  whole  city  with  mourning.  One  of 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  the  republic,  the  Ban* 
neret  uf  Wetngarten;  attacked  by  the  plague,  watf 
expirtn|f  amid  the  tears  of  his  sons  and  of  his  fel* 
low-citizens.  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  th*^ 
Neuchatelans,  he  rallied  his  waning  strength :  '*  Go,'' 
said  he,  "  and  bee  the  senate  in  my  name  to  ask  for 
a  general  aseemtuy  of  the  people  of  Neuchatel  for 
Sunday  next"*  This  mesrage  of  the  dying  banneret 
decided  the  council 

The  deputies  firom  Berne  arrived  in  Neuchatd  on* 
the  7tli  August  Farel  thought  that  during  the  d«* 
bates  he  had  time  to  make  a  new  conquest,  and* 
quitted  the  city.  His  zeal  can  be  compared  pxUy  to* 
St  Paul's.  His  body  was  small  and  feeble,  but  hi* 
activity  was  wholly  apostolic :  danger  and  bad  treat* 
ment  wasted  him  everv  dav^  but  he  had  within  himi 
divine  power  that  renderea  him  victorious. 

VII.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  firom  Neuchatel, 
beyond  the  mountain,  extends  the  Val  de  Ruz,  and 
near  ita  entrance,  in  a  precipitous  situation,  where 
roars  an  impetuous  torrent  surrounded  by  steep  crajp, 
stands  the  town  of  Valangin.  An  old  castle,  built 
on  a  rock,  raises  its  vast  walls  into  the  air,  overlook- 
ing the  humble  dwellings  of  the  townspeople,  and 
ejctending  ita  jurisdiction  over  five  valleys  of  these 
lofty  and  severe  mountains  at  that  time  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  but  now  peopled  by  the  most  active 
industry.! 

In  this  castle  dwelt  Guillemette  de  Vergy,  dow* 
ager-countess  of  Valaiudn,  strongly  attached  to  the 
Romish  religion  and  fuu  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  her  husband.  A  hundred  priesta  had  chanted 
high  mass  at  the  count's  bunal;  many  penitent 
young  women  had  been  married,  and  large  alme 
distributed ;  the  curate  of  Locle  had  been  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Guillemette  herself  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  her  dlepart* 
ed  lord. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Countess  of  Gray^re 
and  other  ladies  would  come  and  visit  the  widow  of 
Vergy,  who  assembled  in  the  castle  a  number  of 
young  lords.  The  fife  and  tambourine  re-echoed, 
under  its  vaulted  roofs,  chstttering  groups  collected 
in  the  immense  embrasures  of  its  Gothic  windows, 
and  merry  dances  followed  hard  upon  a  long  silence 
and  gloomy  devotion.f  There  was  but  one  senti- 
ment that  never  left  Guillemette— this  was  her  ha^ 
tred  a^nst  the  Reformation. 

Guillemette  and  the  priests  had  in  fact  reason 
to  tremble.  The  15th  August  was  a  great  Romish 
festival— Our  Lady  of  Aueust,  or  the  Assumption. 
All  the  faithful  of  the  Val  de  Ruz  were  preparing 
to  keep  it  This  was  the  very  day  Farel  selecte£ 
Animated  by  the  fire  and  courage  of  Elijah,  be  set 
out  for  Valangin,  and  a  young  man,  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, and,  as  it  would  appear,  a  distant  relation, 
Anthony  Boyve,  an  ardent  Christian  and  a  man  of 
decided  character,  went  along  with  him.§    The  two 

«  WinnrteriM  Itte  Infeetui  peite  spud  ^^»*^n  aottroa 
pia  le^atione.    (Megaoder  to  zwinrle.) 

t  Here  are  lituated  Chaux  de  Foaas,  LooU,  fte. 

t  Cbambrier,  Hist,  de  Neachatel,  p.  370.) 

§  Annali  of  Boyve  and  a  ftmily  MS.— TaJsfemUy  has  siaea 
given  leTeral  patton  to  the  chuck  ol(NtuehataL 
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wmanuim  dunbtd  the  mowittiii,  plaii|j»d  into  the  lYidtiiffHi  w  llw 
■ine  fi>rMt,  and  then  descending  again  into  the  Til-  peered  **  eertain 
Uj^  Uiey  traveieed  Valangin,  where  the  vici^tj  of 
tke  cattle  did  not  give  them  much  encouragement 
topauae,  and  arrived  at  a  village,  probably  Boade- 
iwieve,  proposing  to  preach  the  Qoepel  there.* 

Alreaov  on  all  sides  the  people  were  thronging  to 
ibe  oharen ;  Farel  and  hie  companion  enter^  also 
with  a  small  number  of  the  iUiabitants  who  had  heard 
him  at  NeuchatcL  The  reformer  immediatelf  as- 
«ended  the  pulpit,  and  the  priest  prepared  to  celebrate 
the  Mass.  The  combat  begins.  While  the  voice  of 
Farel  is  preaching  Jeens  Christ  and  bis  promises,  the 
Toloes  of  the  priests  and  of  the  cboir  are  chanting  the 
missal.  The  solemn  moment  approaches ;  the  inef- 
frble  transobstantiation  is  about  to  take  place ;  the 
priest  pronounces  the  secred  words  over  the  elements. 
At  this  instant  the  people  hesitate  no  longer;  ancient 
habits,  an  irresistible  influence,  draw  them  towards 
the  altar ;  the  preacher  ia  deserted ;  the  kneeling 
crowd  has  recovered  its  old  worship ;  Rome  is  trium- 

phsnt Snddeoljr  a  young  man  springs  from 

the  crowd—- traverses  the  choir — rushes  to  the  allar^ 
matches  the  host  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and 
miea,  as  he  turns  towards  the  people :  **  This  is  not 
ijbe  Gofl  whom  yon  should  worship.  He  is  above — 
in  heaven— in  the  m^esty  of  the  Father,  and  not,  as 
yon  believe,  in  the  hands  of  a  priest. "f  This  man 
was  Anthony  Boyve. 

Such  a  daring  at  firat  produced  the  desired  efieci. 
The  Mass  was  interrupted,  the  chantings  ceased,  and 
the  crowd,  as  if  struck  by  a  supernatural  interven- 
tion, remained  silent  and  noiseless.  Parol,  who  was 
<dU  in  the  pulpit,  immediately  took  advantage  ef  this 
calm,  and  proclaimed  that  Christ  **  whom  the  heaven 
must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
lhings.*'t  Then  the  priests  and  choristers  with  their 
adherents  rushed  to  the  towen^  ran  op  into  the  belfry, 
nnd  sounded  the  tocsin. 

These  means  succeeded :  a  crowd  was  collected, 
and  if  Farel  had  not  retired,  his  death  and  Boyve's 
would  have  been  inevitable.  '*  But  God,"  says  the 
nhronicle,  **  delivered  them.**  They  crossed  the  in- 
terval that  separates  Boudevillienfrom  Valangin.and 
drew  near  the  steep  goiges  ef  the  torrent  of  the  Se^- 
on.  But  how  traverse  that  town,  which  the  tocam 
bad  already  alarmed  1 

leaving  Cbaoroont  and  its  dark  forests  to  the  left, 
thene  two  henldB  of  the  Gospel  took  a  narrow  path 
that  wound  beneath  the  castle  t  they  were  stealing 
cantieusly  along,  when  suddenly  a  shower  of  stones 
assailed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  score  of  indi- 
vidaals— iiriee(s»  men,  and  women-*«rmed  with 
dubs,  fell  furiously  upon  them.  *'  The  priests  had 
not  the  gout  either  in  their  feet  or  arms,"  says  a  chro- 
nicler ;  **  the  ministers  weie  so  beaten  that  they 
nearly  lost  their  lives.*'§ 

Syladame  de  Vergy,  who  descended  to  the  terrace, 
fn  from  moderating  the  anger  of  the  priests,  cried 
out:  "Drown  them! — drown  them!  throw  them  into 
Seyon — these  Lutheran  dogs,  who  have  despised  ^e 
Host  !*'||  In  fact,  the  priests  were  beginning  to  drag 
the  two  heretics  towards  the  bridge.  Never  was  Fa- 
rel nearer  death. 

On  a  sudden,  from  behind  the  last  rock  that  hides 

*  There  are  two  original  maniuoripta  (both  quoted  in  the 
Choupatt  MS.)  which  give  an  account  of  this  transaction. 
One  tayi  tiiat  Farel  prenched  atValangin,  th«  other  indicatet 
a  Tillage  near  Valangin.  Rnchat  hat  adopted  the  fonner  vcr- 
aion  i  I  think  the  latttr  prelerable.  The  second  MS.  tppeaxa 
to  me  older  and  more  correct  than  the  first. 

j  Choupart  MB.  X  Acta  iU.  91.  . 

ft  Leapmni  n*aTolpnt  pas  lagontta  aua  pioda  et  aoz  brai, 
St  lla  leabattlnDt  tellemenique  pea  s'en  nllut  qa'ila  ne  pe^ 
aiSMnt  la  vie.    (ChoapartMS) 

I  A  I*e«u  •  4  lean !  JeUex  les  dans  la  Seyon  oea  chieai  de 
XiOlberiens  qnl  ont  nApiiaa  le  bon  Diau !    ^Choupart  MS.) 


ON.  4.0 

^xttnatt^  iheWogdbBn,  ^ 

I  good  pecsoas  of AfBPlV"  <^  ^% 
ateU"*  Md  dele&SKalr  !■•  , 


\9t^x 


ing  from  NeuchateU' 

ley.    *«What  are  you  doingT^ 

priests,  with  the  intention  no  d( 

put  them  rather  in  a  plac»  of 
answer  for  their  prsceediags  i 
yourselves  of  the  only  means  ts^yovtf  _ 
covering  thoee  infected  by  the  possmn  df\ 

The  priests  left  off  m  these  vmMlfcsnHT  m 
the  prisoneis  to  the  castle.  An  lblxyi>n.  paa 
before  a  little  chapel,  eontatuas  nn  ua^  m 
Virgin,  **  Kneel  down,"  said  thejr  to  Fhirftsrf  Bm 
showing  them  the  statue ;  '*  prostrate  fmant:m 
fore  Our  Lady  r  Fuel  begatt  to  ndmeaiih  ik 
'*  Wonhip  one  Ood  alone'ni  aptritand  intnci'i 
he  to  them,  *•  and  not  dnmb  iannsc*  without  ^ 
power."  Butihey,  eontinnen  the  ehroBiefe,  **gra 
vesed  at  his  woids  and  his  iliBBBfna,  in!Btt»iai 
so  many  Mown,  that  he  wan  eovetmd  wiA  ak 
which  even  spirted  on  the  wnib  of  ifae  chafri  F 
a  long  time  after  the  tvaoesol'ic  naigilBt  adllbess.' 

They  reanmed  their  mank — cliey  enacted  mw 
^<hey  elimbed  the  steep  road  dieC  led  to  tfe  ef 
nade  where  Goitlemette  de  Veigyd  her  msak 
waited  for  the  <*Iintheiaa8f*  ao  that,  coatisaR  i 
chronicle,  •*  from  beating  them  thnaenetinadtt.a 
conducted  them  all  covered  witk  fildi  and  b«i 
the  priaoMS,  and  let  them  dowa  «lAost  liiiriev  e 
the  dungeon  (trH^n)  of  the  oantle  of  Vnlnugw"  Ta 
had  Phttl  at  Lysira  bean  staaeA  by  the  Jeva,  em 
out  of  the  city,  and  left  for  dead^  Tbe  Apasbn 
the  Refonners  preadwd  the  name  &oeOmtai» 
fared  the  same  treatment 

It  may  perhapa  t»e  aaid,  that  Fare!  and  hm^s 
too  violent  in  their  atmek  ;  but  the  Chnu  t^ 
Middle  Agea,  which  had  fallen  back  imskral 
spiritof  Judaism,  and  into  all  tke  oorrupMis 
flow  from  it,  needed  aa  eneigetic  oppotibattiat 
it  again  to  the  principle  of  gvnoe.  Angusda  ac  i 
Paul  reappeared  in  the  Chnich  of  tke  aizieeui  » 
tury  ;  and  when  we  read  of  Bovve  nskiig  is  es 
emotion  on 'those  who  were  about  to  wvn^x 
bread  of  the  Mass,  may  we  not  recall  to  B.sd  a 
action  of  St  Paul,  rendmg  his  olotkes,  and  na:; 
in  among  the  people,  who  were  deairons  of  were  - 
ping  <*  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves r^ 

Farel  and  Boyve,  thrust  into  the  dungeosi  «f  s 
castle,  could,  like  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  pcsii  - 
Philippi,  '*  stag  praises  unto  God.**  Messirr^Be- 
Icgarde,  ever  ready  to  perseeuie  the  Goepei,«ff.^ 
paring  for  them  a  cruel  end,  when  aoaie  toma^ 
Neuchatel  arrived  lo  claim  ihem.  Madanry^ft- 
langin  dared  not  refase,  and  at  the  demaaides 
BenMse  even  instituted  an  inquiry,  **topsttpd 
face  on  the  matter,"  saya  a  manuscript,  "^a^ 
theless  that  priest  who  hod  beaten  Farel  moa,  nt 
after  failed  to  eat  daily  at  the  lady's  uble,  by  «n' 
recompense. "II  But  this  was  of  little  conseqssin 
the  seed  of  truth  had  been  aown  in  the  Val  de  Ite 

At  Neuchatel  the  Bernese  supported  the  £tc^ 
cal  eitiiens.  The  goveraor,  whose  reeoaices  vt 
exhausted,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  princess,  **k 
ing  her  to  cross  the  mountains,  to  appease  her  prai 
who  were  in  terrible  trouble  in  consequence  oi'i 
Lutheran  religion.^T 

Meantime  the  ferment  increased.  The  town?* 
pie  preyed  the  canons  to  give  up  the  Mam :  dicfi 

*  Choupart  MS. 

t  Choupart  MS.  Mail  eux  radement  kehea  de  aes  pf^ 
•t  constanoa,  loi  donneieni  tant  da  eeupa.  qa*ilt  le  mirastu 
au  sane,  juiquea  ]&  que  aon  sang  JaUasoit  m  les  asnij 
de  lacuipaUa.  Oa  an  vayoit  tang  tenpa  i 
macquea. 

tActaxlT.IS.  ^  Ibid.  14. 

r  Letter  fraa  the  Oovemor  to  the 
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I  Ilie  eitiMns  preseated  them  their 
ngBg,  j^d  begged  them  to  dlscoM  the 
b%a^T^    eitll  the  wime  refunt !— "But, 
go«tf new'  ^S»,jpeBk  either  for  or  against !"    It 
IS  fill  of  00  ine'»* 

#n  jfapday^  Itah^d  of  October,  Farel,  who  bad  re- 
rned  to  jikicn^ll*  was  preaehtof  at  the  hospital. 
e  kne^r  tHPlhe  njagiBtrates  of  the  city  had  deli  be- 
ted on  tht  expediency  of  consecrating  the  cathedral 
lelf  no  '\W  Bfoftgelical  worship.  "  What  then," 
id  he,,"  wll^^ou  not  pay  as  nraeh  honor  to  the 
oep^  a^^e  other  party  does  to  the  Mass  1 


od  if  tlul  pQj^rstitions  act  is  celebrated  in  the  high 
ureb,  shall  not  the  Ck>8pel  be  proclaimed  there 

M"  At  these  words  all  his  hearers  arose.  *«  To 
bnrch  !*'  cried  they  j  •«  to  the  church  !•*  Impe- 
oQs  men  are  desiroos  of  potting  their  beads  to  work, 
aca|mpliBh  what  the  prndence  of  the  burgesses  had 
tpoXd.'  They  leaye  the  bosfntal,  and  take  Fare! 
ilh  them.  '  They  cfimb  the  steep  street  of  the  cas- 
^ !  in  Tain  woald  the  canons  and  their  frightened 
Uowere  stop  the  crowd ;  they  foree  a  passage.  Con- 
nced^hat  they  are  advancing  for  Grod's  glory,  no- 
ing  can  cheek  them.  Insnlts  and  shouts  assaiUhem 
om  every  side,  bat  in  the  name  of  the  Tmth  they 
e  defending,  they  proceed :  they  open  the  gates  of 
e  Chorch  of  oor  Lady ;  they  enter,  and  here  afresh 
rn^gle  begins.  The  canons  and  their  friends  as- 
mbted  around  thejnilpit  endeavor  to  stop  Farel ; 
It  all  is  nsejess.  They  have  not  to  deal  with  a  band 
'  rioters.  God  has  prononneed  ia  his  Word,  and 
e  magistrates  themselves  have  passed  a  definitive 
solution.  The  townspeople  advance,  dKrefore, 
lainst  the  sacerdotal  coterie ;  they  fsrm  a  close 
ittalion,  in  the  centre  of  which  the^r  place  the  re- 
mier.  They  succeed  in  making  their  vray  through 
e  opposing  crowd,  and  at  last  ptace  the  miaister  in 
e  pulpit  without  any  harm  befalling  him.f 
Immediately  all  is  calm  wittiin  the  chnreb  and 
ithout;  even  the  adversaries  are  silent,  and  Fare! 
clivers  **  one  of  the  most  effective  sennons  he  had 
itherto  preached. '•  Their  eyes  are  opened ;  their 
notion  increases ;  their  hearts  are  melted ;  the  most 
Mtinate  appear  converted ;  and  fWmi  evny  part  of 
le  old  chorch  these  cries  resound :  •*  We  vnll  fol- 
•w  the  Evangelical  reli^on,  both  we  and  o«ir  chi)- 
'en,  and  in  it  will  we  live  and  die.*'t 
Suddenly  a  whirlwind,  as  it  were,  sweeps  over 
lis  multitude,  and  stirs  it  up  like  a  vast  sea.  Farel's 
aarers  desire  to  imitate  tne  pious  King  Josiah.^ 
If  we  take  awajr  these- idiola  from  before  our  eyes, 
ill  it  mA  he  aidmg  us,**  said  they,  **  in  tsiking  them 
om  our  own  hearto  ?  Once  these  idols  broken,  how 
Any  souls  amomr  our  fellow  citizens,  now  disturbed 
id  hesitating,  will  be  decided  by  this  striking  mani- 
station  of  the  truth!  We  must  save  them  ad  it 
ere  by  fire."!! 

This  latter  motive  decides  them,  and  then-  begins 
scene  that  fills  the  Romanists  with  horror,  and 
hich  must,  according  to  them,  bring  down  the  ter- 
ble  judgment  of  God  on  the  city. 
The  very  spot  where  this  takes  place  woald  seem 
»  add  to  its  solemnit^r.  To  tfie  north  the  castle 
alls  rise  above  the  pointed  crags  of  the  gloomy  but 
icturesque  valley  of  the  Seyon,  and  the  mountain 
1  front  of  the  castle  presents  to  the  eye  little  more 
tan  bare  rocks,  vines,  and  black  firs.    But  to  the 

*  This  is  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  varloui  papers,  and  In 
uiitctilar  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Nenehatel 
f  the  Beraef  e  depatiat,  in  whiok  the  headi  of  the  Imrgesiei 
eclare,  that  it  cmeared  to  thtm  « t«rm  good  matter  to  CaAc  dawn 
\e  uUari,  ke.  Hitherto  only  one  phasis  of  this  action  hti 
een  >een— the  popular  morement ;  and  the  other,  naoielf, 
le  legal  reiolntion  of  the  magigtrates  of  the  city,  leemi  to 
ate  been  ovetiooked. 


t  Chonpart  M8. 
^  Chron.  txTtif.  7. 


tibld. 

If  Choupait  M8 


sonth,  beneath  the  terraoe  on  whieh  this  tnmultuoiit 
scene  is  passing,  extend  the  vride  and  tran4|ail  vraters 
of  the  lake  with  its  fertile  and  picturesque  shores ; 
and  in  the  distance  the  continuous  summits  of  the 
higher  Alps  with  their  dazzling  snows,  their  im- 
mense glaciers,  and  gigantic  pealo,  lie  before  the  eiH 
raptured  eye.. 

On  this  platform  the  people  of  Neuchatel  were  in 
commotion,  paying  little  attention  to  these  noble 
scenes  of  nature.  The  governor,  whose  castle  ad* 
joined  the  church,  was  compelled  to  remain  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  excesses  that  he  could  not  prevent; 
he  was  content  to  leave  us  a  description  of  them. 
'*  These  daring  fellows,"  says  he,  "  seize  mattocks, 
hatchets,  and  hammers,  and  thus  march  against  the 
images  of  the  saints."  They  advance— they  strike 
the  statues  and  the  altars— >they  dash  them  to  pieces. 
The  figures  carved  in  the  fourteenth  century  oy  the 
** imagers'*  of  Count  Louis  are  not  spared;  and 
scarcely  do  the  statues  of  the  counts  themselves^ 
which  were  mistaken  for  idols,  escape  destruction. 
The  townspeople  coUect  all  these  fragments  of  an 
idolatrous  worship;  they  carry  them  out  of  the 
church,  and  throw  them  ftom  the  top  of  the  rock. 
The  paintings  meet  with  no  better  treatment.  <*  It 
is  the  devil,**  thought  they  with  the  early  Christians, 
"  who  taught  the  world  this  art  of  statues,  images, 
and  all  sorts  of  likenesses."*  They  tear  out  the 
eyes  in  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  cut  off  their 
noses.  The  crucifix  itself  is  thrown  down,  for  this 
wooden  figure  usurps  the  homage  that  Jesus  Christ 
claims  in  the  heart.  One  image,  the  most  venerated 
of  all,  still  remains:  it  is  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  which 
Mary  of  Savoy  had  presented  to  the  colleffiated 
church ;  but  our  Lady  herself  is  not  spared.  A 
hand  more  daring  than  the  rest  strikes  it,  as  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis  was 
struck.!  **They  have  even  bored  out  the  eyes  of 
our  Ladv  of  Mercv,  which  the  departed  lady  your 
mother  had  catwed  to  be  made,"  wrote  the  governor 
to  the  Dichess  of  Longueville. 

The  Reformed  went  still  further:  they  seized  the 
patens  in  which  laid  the  corpm  Dofninty  and  flung 
them  from  the  top  of  the  rock  into  the  torrent;  afler 
which,  being  desirous  of  showing  that  the  consecrat- 
ed vrafers  are  mere  bread,  and  not  God  himself,  they 

distributed  them  one  to  another  and  ate  them 

At  this  sight  the  oan<ms  and  chi^lains  could  no  1cm- 
ger  remain  quiet.  A  ciy  of  horror  was  heard ;  they 
ran  up  with  their  adherents,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  At  length  began  the  struggle  that  had  been  so 
much  dreaded. 

The  provost  Oliver  of  Hochberg,  the  canons  Simon 
of  Neuchatel  and  Pontus  of  Soleilant,  lU  three  mem* 
beisof  the  privy  council,  had  repaired  liastily  to  the 
castle,  as  well  as  the  other  councillors  of  mVfmoefls. 
Until  this  moment  they  had  remained  silent  specta- 
tors of  the  scene ;  but  when  they  saw  the  two  par- 
ties were  coming  to  blows,  they  ordered  all  **  the 
supporters  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine"  to  appear 
before  the  governor.  This  was  like  trying  to  chain 
the  winds.  Besides,  why  should  the  Reformers 
stop  i  They  were  not  acting  without  legitimate  au- 
thority, t  "  Tell  the  governor,"  replied  the  towns- 
people haughtily,  <«  that  in  the  concerns  of  Qod  and 
of  otnr  souls  he  has  no  command  over  us."§ 

George  de  Rive  then  discovened  that  his  anthority 
failed  against  a  power  superior  to  his  own.    He  must 

*  Diabolum  ibcqIo  IntuUite  artUlcei  itatoanna  et  imagl- 
num  et  omnia  geoahi  cimalacrorun.  (TeztttUian,  de  idoIa> 
tria,  cap.  S.) 

t  Socratei  v.  161 

i "  Par  lea  qaatre  da  dit  Nencbatel,"  by  the  Four  (Oke  oM* 
nieipal  aothoritiet)  of  the  said  Neaohatef,  renarki  the  priest 
Besancenet  See  alto  the  rcecM  of  the  ooanelt  held  at  Iis»  • 
chatel  by  MM.  of  Berne,  4th  November,  1M&  -,0001 P 

§  The  Governor's  letter  to  tke  Prfnoev.  ^  ^  ^3 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  RKFOBMATfON. 


^dtiidtaTeatleiirtMmeraimiiiti.  Heha^enad 
tberefore  toTemoTe  the  images  that  atill  remained, 
and  to  shut  Uiem  up  in  secret  chambers.  The  citi* 
zens  of  Neachatel  lOlowed  him  to  execute  this  mea- 
sure. "  Save  your  gods,"  thought  they,  •«  preserve 
them  under  strong  bars,  lest  perchance  a  robber 
should  deprive  you  of  the  objects  of  your  adoration.'** 
By  degrees  the  tumult  died  away,  the  popular  torrent 
returned  within  its  channel,  and  a  little  after,  in 
commemoration  of  this  great  day,  they  inscribed 
these  words  on  a  pillar  of  the  church : — 

I'Alf  1530,  L»  23  OCTOBRC,  rUT  OTBK  «T  ABATTDE 
X.*IDOI.ATRIS  DE  CBAWT  PAR  I.M  BOXmOBOIS.f 

An  immense  revolution  had  been  effected.  Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  better  if  the  images  had  been 
taken  away  and  the  Gospel  substituted  in  their  place 
with  calmness,  as  at  Zurich ;  but  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  that  so  profound  and 
contested  a  change  brings  with  it,  and  make  allow- 
ance for  the  inexperience  and  excesses  inseparable 
firom  a  first  explosion.  He  who  should  see  in  this 
revolution  its  excesses  only,  would  betray  a  singular- 
ly narrow  mind.  It  is  the  Gospel  that  triumphed 
on  the  esplanade  of  the  castle.  It  was  no  longer  a 
few  pictures  of  legends  that  were  to  speak  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  Neuchatelans :  the  revelation  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  had  been  preserved 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  restored  to  them.  In 
place  of  the  mysteries,  symbols,  and  miracles  of  Po- 
pery, the  Reformation  brousht  them  sublime  tenets, 
powerful  doctrines,  holy  and  eternal  truths.  Instead 
of  a  Mesa,  void  of  God,  and  filled  with  human  pue- 
rilities, it  restored  to  them  the  Supper  of  our  Lc 
Jesus  Christ,  his  invisible^et  real  and  mighty  pre- 
sence, his  promises  giving  peace  to  the  som,  ana  his 
Spirit,  which  changes  the  heart,  and  is  a  sure  pledge 
at  a  glorious  resurrection.  All  is  gain  ia  such  an 
exchange. 

VIII.  The  governor  and  his  trusty  friends  had  not, 
however,  lost  all  hope.  *<  It  is  onlv  a  minwity," 
said  they  at  the  castle,  *'  which  has  taken  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  images ;  the  majority  of  the  nation 
still  obeys  the  ancient  doctrine."  M.  de  Rive  had 
yet  to  learn  that  if,  in  a  popular  movement,  only  the 
minority  appears,  it  is  in  some  cases  because  the  ma- 
jority, being  of  the  same  mind  with  it,  prefert  leav- 
ing the  action  to  others.  However  that  mav  be,  the 
governor,  thinking  himself  upon  sure  ground,  resolv- 
ed to  put  the  preservation  or  the  Mass  to  the  vote. 
If  the  majority  were  doubtful,  the  combined,  influ- 
ence of  the  government  and  clergy  would  make  it  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  Rome.  The  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation perceiving  this  trick,  and  feeling  the  ne- 
eessity  of  securing  the  integrity  of  the  votes,  de- 
manded thepresence  of  Bernese  commissioners.  This 
was  at  first  refused.  But  Neuchatel,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  might  at  any  time  see  her  etreete  nm 
Uood :  De  Rive  therefore  osdled  Berne  to  his  aid. 

Aothony  Noli  and  Salpice  Archer,  both  members 
of  the  oonnoil,  with  Jacques  Tribolet,  bailiff  of  the 
Isle  of  St.  John,  all  three  devoted  to  the  Reform, 
made  their  entry  into  Neuchatel  on  the  4th  Novem- 
b«f-*«n  eventful  day  for  the  principality,  and  one 
which  would  decide  on  its  Reformation.  The  depu- 
ties proceeded  to  the  castle,  and  there  spoke  with 
faaughttness.*'^  *'  Their  excellencies  of  Berne,'*  said 
they  to  the  governor,  '*  are  much  astonished  that  yon 
■heuld  oppose  the  true  and  pure  Word  of  God.    De< 

^  *  Car  Tot  lab  TalidlttimU  oUTlbai,  hagentibntque  tab 
olsaitris  comeiratiii,  ne  forte  fur  aliquii  irrcplkt  1  (Arnobini 
ooBtra  fentAt.  Tj.  p.  357.) 

t  On  th«  93d  of  October.  lASO,  idolatry  was  OTerthrown  and 
MBBOved  from  the  church  by  the  citisent. 

I  Troif  ambMsadeur*  qui  me  tinrent  asiea  gvos  et  rudes 
piopot.  (The  Governor  to  the  Princen.) 


MtiMBedwItif,  ereft 
nfiprforit*'* 

Qtmgt  de  Bive  was  smaisd  ;  Jbe 
summon  helpeis»  aad  he  had  feud 
made,  however,  an  attempt  to 
in  whieh  he  was  emafjkiL  The 
tons  of  Luoene,  Frihuiy,  aad 
lies  of  the  aute.  Hw  governor  umamttA  &^ 
Benese  deputies,  thathe  mtfcbt  well  daiai  tkai 
terventioB.  At  ibeae  woido  the  deiwHara  WTisi  | 
arose,  aad  declared  to  M.  de  Rive,  tka^f  be  dn^ 
he  might  be  the  caase  of  his  aoveieiga^a  Uiag^^j 
chatel.  The  governor  saw  the  iinpnaaibtyg« 
capia^  from  the  net  iato  wfaick  he  hmd  fiJIA.  T^ 
remained  no  alternative  but  snbnuaatoa,  and  tc  aus 
the  current  of  eveata  which  At  waa  im^oai^T 
him  to  direct 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  eaaooa  and  ^  astd 
Not  coasidering  tfaemeelves  beaAm.  they  saoMa 
the  Bernese  ;  and  ntiagiiag,  aa  tkejr  always  iea s 
mtlar  cases,  religion  aad  poliuea,  eadcaivd:^ 
ahake  them.  "Do  you  aot  aea.*  aaid  they,  "iu 
unless  we  support  the  spiritual  potrer,  we  sliag  coi 
promise  the  civil  power  1  The  aoreat  bahrui  m  a 
throne  is  the  altar!  Th^se  iiiea«  whooe  deis^i 
you  have  become,  are  but  a  haadfal  of  awrfi 
makera  i  the  majority  are  lor  toe  Maaa  1  **— **  7<i 
which  way  you  like,*'  replied  one  of  the  itita 
Bernese,  **  even  though  the  majoiitj  ahouid  k  ^ 
your  aide,otiU  you  must  go  that  way  ;  sever  ri  bI 
lordships  abandon  the  defeadeia  <m  the  Eva^Eia 
faitb.*t 

The  people  assembled  at  the  aaatle  IbrtfedPt: 
tive  vote.  The  destiny  of  Neuehatel  waa  abec  u  r 
decided.  On  one  hand  were  eiowded  mmM 
governor  the  privy  counoil,  the  canoais  aaiafSK 
aeaiousof  the  Romanists ;  oa  the  other  veenW 
seen  the  four  aldermen,  the  towa-coaactl,sBtie& 
number  of  the  citizens,  gravely  aaeeadiag  tke  ks 
avenue  leading  to  the  govemment-hoaae,  aad  ^ 
lag  up  in  front  of  their  adveraariea.  Oa  bea  ab 
there  was  the  same  attachmeat  to  the  faith  ^  ht 
embraoed,  the  same  deotsioa  -;  hat  aroaad  the  cmb 
were  many  anxious  minda,  troabled  hem,  oi 
downcaat  eyes,  while  the  frieada  of  the  RcfsBi^ 
vaaeed  with  uplifted  heads,  firaa  kMha,  aad  ksi 
full  of  hope. 

Gkoife  de  Rive,  wishiag  to  gain  over  their  aii^ 
begaa  to  address  them.  He  daaorihed  the  valw 
with  which  the  Reformed  had  hrokea  the  iMga 
and  thrown  dowa  the  ahaxs ;  **  Ami.  yet,*'  oosiJKi 
he,  "  who  Fouaded  this  charoh  t  It  waa  the  foseesi 
predecessor's,  aad  not  the  ettiseaa.  Far  vrhek  m- 
aon,  1  demand  that  all  those  who  have  viok^  a- 
fringed  our  sovereign's  authority,  be  «ibliged  a  a^ 
stole  what  they  have  taken  away,  aa  that  ibe  to 
Mass,  and  the  caaoaicai  hours  may  be  eekttid 


Upoa  this  the  jnitfAoaMMs  of  Neachatel  advised 
They  were  aot  a  troop  of  yom^  aad  giddy  peiaoai 
the  Papists  had  pretended ;  thev  were  ffiave  cttiKS 
whose  liberties  were  gaataateed,  aad  who  had  vei? 
ed  what  they  had  to  aay.  «<Bythe  iUomiaatieii 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  replied  they  «  aad  by  die  kl 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  taaght  us  ia  la 
pure  Word  of  God,  we  willahow  that  the  Mass  m4 
abuse,  wiUiout  anv  utility,  aad  whieh  coadaa 
much  more  to  the  damnation  than  to  the  salvaiiMi 
souls.  And  we  are  ready  to  prove  that  by  taka 
away  the  altars  we  have  done  nothing  that  was  a 
right  and  acceptable  to  God.''§ 

•  Ibid. 

t  Chambrier,  Hiit  do  Neuchatel,  p.  tte.  (Hm  gOTCiatf 
letter.  Qoandbien  Uplu$  lerade*  Totree,  aipMaeccxToaw 
li,  fce.)  i  ChoapaH  M&  ;  Reoea  da  MMTde  Bei 

k  Chonpait  M&  j  Beces  da  MM.  de  Berne. 


^ 


t  ••  • ' 

rhtis  the  two  pttly^mtt  tee  to  faet  with  *•  gtfi 
m%d«n<)diTiBtoii,"says  the  Bernese  report.  The  ar- 
Iratora  coaMiked  together.  The  governor  perBietedr 
vling  that  this  moveiaeal  woakl  decide  tne  futare. 
:  few  votes  would  soffioe  lor  the  iriomph  of  Rome, 
kA  he  reekoaed  on  gfttning  them  bf  his  aasoraiiee. 
YovL  should  undeffstsJid,"  said  he,  **  that  the  m^o- 
I7  of  this  town,  mea  aad  women,  adhere  firmly  to 
le  ancient  faith.  The  otheia  are  hot-headed  young 
ildiers,  vaia  of  thesr  persoas^  and  pnfied  op  with  the 
»w  doctrine."*— *<  Well  V  replied  the  Bernese  de« 
>tie^**  to  prevent  all  misohief,  let  us  settle  this  dif- 
wence  by  the  plurality  of  soffrages,  in  accordance 
ith  the  treaty  ii  peace  made  at  &emgartcn  between 
lecaitfons.'* 

This  was  what  the  Beformed  desired.  <*  The 
ote !  the  vote  ^  cried  they  according  to  the  ezpres- 
ion  Qonsecrated  in  such  canect  But  the  lord  of 
*fangfns  and  the  priests,  who  had  desired  it  when 
ley  were*  alone,  shrunk  back  in  the  presence  of 
lerne.  '<  We  ask  for  time,*'  said  they.  If  the  Re- 
>rmed  allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  by  these 
ilatoni  measures,  it  was  all  over.  When  once  the 
lernell  had  quitted  Neochatel,  the  governor  and  the 
lergy  would  easily  have  the  upperhaad.  They 
lercfore  remained  firm.  '*  No,  no  T  said  they, 
■'  now  !— no  delay  1— not  a  day !  nor  an  hour  !'*  But 
tie  governor,  in  the  face  of  a  proceeding  that  would 
ecide  the  legal  fall  of  Popery,  trembled,  and  obsti- 
ately  opposed  the  cries  of  the  people.  The  msgis- 
rates  were  already  indignant,  the  burghers  murmur- 
d,  and  the  most  violent  looked  at  their  swords. 
'  They  were  resolved  to  compel  us,  sword  in  hand," 
^rote  the  governor  to  the  princess.  A  fresh  storm 
ras  gathering  over  Neuchatel.  Yet  a  few  more  mi- 
utea'  resistance,  and  it  would  burst  forth  upon  the 
hurch,  the  town,  aad  the  castle,  destroying  not  only 
tatues,  images,  and  akaia,  hot  *'  there  would  have 
emained  dead  men,"  said  the  lord  of  Rive4  He 
ave  way  in  trouble  and  afilright. 

At  the  news  of  this  concession,  the  partisans  of 
Lome  saw  all  their  dagger.  They  confer,  they  con- 
ert  their  moaanras,  aad  in  an  instant  their  resolution 
I  taken  t  they  are  resolved  to  fight.6  <*  My  lord," 
aid  they,  taming  to  M.  de  Rive,  ana  touching  the 
ilt  of  their  awoids,  **  all  of  us  who  adhere  to  the 
oly  Sacrament  are  resolved  to  die  martyrs  for  our 
oiy  faith."!!  This  demonstialioa  did  not  escape  the 
otice  of  the  young  soMien  who  had  returned  from 
he  Oeneveoe  war.  **  One  minute  more  and  the 
words  would  have  been  drawn,  and  the  platform 
banged  intw  a  baule>field." 
Monaeigaeur  de  Prangins,  more  wily  than  ortho- 
ox,  shuddered  nt  the  thought.  **  I  cannot  suffer  it," 
aid  he  to  the  most  violent  of  hia  party  ;  **  such  an 
nterprisc  would  forfeit  my  mistress's  slate  and  lord- 
bip."ir  *^I  consent,"  said  he  to  the  Bernese,  "  to 
ike  the  votes,  with  reserve  nevertheless  of  the  sove- 
eignty,  rights  and  lordship  of  Madame." — '*  And 
re,"  replied  the  townspeople,  **  with  the  reserve  of 
or  liberties  and  privileges." 
The  Romanists,  seeing  the  political  power  they  had 
lyoked  now  failing  them,  felt  that  all  was  lost 
'hey  will  save  their  honor  at  least  in  this  great  ship- 
rreck  ;  they  will  subscribe  their  names,  that  poster- 
y  may  know  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome. 
*heoe  proud  supporters  of  the  hierarchy  advance  to- 
rarda  the  governor  ;  tears  course  down  their  rough 
heCks,  betraying  thas  their  stifled  anger.     They 
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*  DoTex  entendre  que  la  plntpart  de  cette  Tflle,  honmes  ct 
immet,  tiennent  fermement  k  I'aaoienae  foL  Let  aatiee  eoat 
tones  gens  de  guerre,  forte  de  lenre  peieonsee,  remplis  da  la 
ooreUe  doctrine.  ayanU  la  feu  4  la  tftte.  (Ibid.) 

fXepios.  the  majority. 

i  The  Ooremor'g  letter  to  the  PrinceH. 

3  Ibid. 


J  Ibid. 


Ibid. 


write  their  signatures  as  witnesses  at  the  foot  of  the 
solemn  teaUment  that  Popery  is  now  drawing  up  in 
Neochatel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bernese  deputies. 
They  then  added,  with  tears  ip  their  eyes,  <*  that  the 
names  and  surnames,  of  the  good  and  of  the  perverse 
had  been  written  in  perpetual  raemoty,  and  declared, 
that  they  were  »till  good  aad  faithful  burghers  of 
Madame,  and  would  do  her  service  onto  death.'** 

The  reformed  townspeople  were  convinced  that  it 
was  only  by  frankly  bearing  testimony  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions  that  they  could  discharge  their 
debt  before  God,  their  sovereign,  and  their  fellow- 
citizens.  So  that  the  Catholics  had  scarcely  pro* 
tested  their  fidelity  towards  their  lady,  when,  turning 
towards  the  governor,  the  Reformed  cried  out:  <*  Wo 
say  the  seme  in  every  other  thing  in  which  it  shall 
please  our  Mistress  to  command  us,  save  and  except 
the  Evangelical  (aith,  ia  which  we  will  live  and 
die."t 

Everything  was  thea  prepared  for  taking  the  votes. 
The  church  of  our  lady  was  opened,  and  the  two  par* 
ties  advanced  between  the  shattered  altars,  torn  pic- 
tures, mutilated  statuea,  and  all  those  ruins  of  Po- 
pery, which  clearly  foretold  to  its  partisans  the  last 
and  irrevocable  defeat  it  was  about  to  undergo.  The 
three  Lords  of  Berne  took  their  station  beside  the 
governor  as  arbitrators  of  the  proceedings  and  presi- 
dents of  the  assembly,  and  the  voting  began. 

George  de  Rive,  notwithstanding  the  despondency 
of  his  friends,  was  not  altogether  without  hope.  .  All 
the  partisans  of  the  ancient  worship  in  Neuchatel  had 
been  forewarned ;  and  but  a  few  days  previously  the 
Reformed  themselves,  by  refusing  the  voting,  had 
acknowledged  the  numerical  superiority  of  their  ad- 
versaries. But  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Neucha* 
tel  had  a  courage  and  a  hope  that  seemed  to  repose 
on  a  firmer  basis.  Were  they  not  the  victorious 
party,  and  could  they  be  vanquished  in  the  midst  of 
their  triumph  1 

The  two  patties,  however,  moved  forward,  con- 
founded one  with  the  other,  and  each  man  gave  hia 
vote  in  silence.  They  counted  each  other :  the  re- 
sult appeared  uncertain :  fear  froae  each  party  by 
turns.  At  length  the  miyo'ity  seemed  to  declare  it- 
self ;—>they  took  out  the  votes-^he  result  was  pro- 
claimed. A  ro^ority  of  eighteen  votes  gave  the  vic« 
tory  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  last  blow  to  the  Pa- 
pacy i 

The  Benese  lords  immediately  hastened  to  profit 
by  this  advaniage.  **  Live  henceforth,"  said  they» 
'*  in  good  understanding  with  one  another;  let  the 
Mass  be  no  longer  celebrated ;  let  no  injury  be  done 
to  the  priests ;  and  pay  to  your  Lady,  or  to  whomso- 
ever they  may  be  justly  due,  all  tithes,  quit-ienC, 
cense,  and  revenues."  These  different  points  were 
proclaimed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  report  was  imme- 
diately drawn  up,  to  which  the  deputies,  the  govern- 
ors, and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Neuchatel  aflix- 
ed  their  respective  seals.} 

Farel  did  not  appear  in  all  this  business ;  one  might 
have  said  that  the  reformer  was  not  at  Neuchatel  1 
the  citisens  apfiealed  only  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and 
the  governor  himself,  in  his  long  report  to  the  prin^ 
cess,  does  not  once  mention  him.  It  was  the  Apos- 
tles of  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  James,  who  by  their  divine  writings  re-establ idl- 
ed the  true  foundations  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of 

t  Alort  leeuz  dinnt  ea  ptoutaat  quo  lee  »om»  at  lee  sm^ 
aome  dee  bone  et  dei  perren  Aiesent  ecrite  en  perpetoeUo 
m^moire,  et  qulli  proleitoient  etre  bom  et  ftdMee  bouigeois 
de  Madame,  et  lui  faire  lervlce  Jatqn*  i  la  mort 

f  Ootemorii  letter.  None  ditoni  fe  lemblable  en  toots  aatie 
ehose  ou  il  plain  4  Madame  nouf  comnaoder.eaaf  etreeanrs 
icelle  foi  oTaugelique,  dans  laqoelle  noaa  vooloaf  viTra  at 
moarir. 

\  Reces  de  MM.  de  Berne,  MS.   Et  qae  I\>n  pale  k  I 

on  4  qui  11  ten  dix  jnstement  dimet,  eent,  rantat  at  rave 
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Ifce  people  of  Nenchatel.  The  Word  of  OodI  wu  the 
Iftw  of  the  pmdhommes  of  Neuchatel.  In  Taio  will 
the  Roima  Choreb  say,  <*Bat  these  very  Scripiares, 
— it  it  I  who  gave  them  to  yon  ;  you  caanot  there- 
fere  believe  in  them  without  believing  in  me."  It  is 
nor  from  the  Chureh  of  Rome  that  the  ProtesUot 
Church  receives  the  Bible.  Protestantism  has  al- 
ways existed  in  the  Church.  It  has  existed  alone  in 
every  place  where  men  have  been  eneaged  in  the 
stndv  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  their  divine  origin, 
of  their  interpretation,  and  in  their  dissemination. 
The  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  received 
the  Bible  from  the  Protestantism  of  every  age.  When 
'Rome  speaks  of  the  bieiarchy,  she  is  on  her  own 
^ound ;  as  soon  as  she  speaks  of  the  Scriptnies,  she 
IS  on  ours.  If  Farel  had  been  pat  forward  in  Neu- 
chatel, he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  able  to  stand 
against  the  Pope ;  bnt  the  Word  of  Christ  alone  was 
concerned,  and  Rome  must  fall  before  Jesus. 

Thus  terminated,  by  a  mutual  contract,  that  day  at 
first  so  threatening.  If  the  Reformed  had  saori6ced 
any  of  their  convictions  to  a  false  peace,  disorder 
would  have  been  perpetuated  in  Neuchatel.  A  bold 
manifestation  of  the  troth  and  the  inevitable  shocks 
that  accompanied  it,  far  from  destroying  society,  pre- 
served it.  This  manifestation  is  the  wind  that  lifts 
the  vessel  from  the  rocks  and  brings  it  into  the  har- 
bor. 

The  Lord  of  PrangiM  felt  that,  between  fellow- 
citiiens,  **  it  is  better  to  touch  one  another,  ev»n  if  it 
be  by  collision,  than  to  avoid  each  other  continually ."^ 
The  free  explanation  that  bad  taken  place  had  ren 
dered  the  opposition  of  the  two  panics  less  initating. 
**  I  give  my  promise,"  said  the  governor,  **  to  under- 
take nothing  against  the  vote  of  this  day,  for  I  am 
mjrself  a  witness  that  it  has  been  honest,  upright, 
without  danger,  and  without  coercion."* 

It  was  necessanr  to  dispoae  of  the  spoils  of  the  vaa- 
ouiabed  party ;  the  governor  opened  the  castle  to 
mem.  Thither  were  tiansported  the  lelica,  the  omk- 
aents  of  the  altars,  the  church  popeia,  and  even  the 
organ ;  and  the  Msss,  ezpeMed  from  the  eity,  was 
there  mournfully  chanted  every  day. 

All  the  ornaments,  however,  did  not  take  this  load. 
Some  dHys  after,  as  two  citisens,  named  Panehe  and 
Sange,  were  going  out  together  to  their  vineyards, 
they  passed  a  little  chapel,  in  which  the  latter  had 
set  up  a  wooden  figure  of  St.  John.  He  said  to  his 
companion,  '*  There  is  an  image  I  shall  heat  my  stove 
with  to-morrow  "  And,  in  fact,  as  he  letnmed,  he 
aairied  away  the  saint  and  laid  it  down  in  front  of 
his  house. 

The  next  morning  he  took  the  image  and  put  it  on 
the  fire.  Immediately  a  horrible  ezploaion  spread 
dismay  through  this  humble  family.  The  trembling 
Fauche  doubts  not  that  it  ia  a'miradeof  the  saint, 
and  hastens  to  return  to  the  Mass.  In  vain  does  his 
neighbor  Sauge  protest  to  him  upon  oath  that,  during 
the  night,  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the  atatue,  filtod  it 
with  gunpowder,  and  closed  it  up  again.'  Fauche 
will  still  listen  to  nothing,  and  resolves  to  flee  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  saints.  He  went  and  settled  with 
his  family  at  Morteau  in  Franche  Compte.f  Such 
are  the  miracles  upon  which  the  divinity  of  Rome 
•eposes! 

By  degrees  everything  became  settled  i  some  of 
the  canons,  as  Jacques  BaiUod,  William  de  Pniy,  and 
BeiMdiec  Cbambrier,  embraced  the  Reformation. 
Others  were  recommended  by  the  governor  to  the 
pr^otMoiien,  in  the  Valde  Travers;  and,  in  the 
"";*?•■  November,  at  the  time  when  the  winds 
u>  rsge  among  the  mounuins,  several  canons. 


nffuuiiucd  by  a  fow 
ancient,  powerful,   rieh« 


▼o4ptuons. 


^•'^•sgf^sTiJsr" 


and  nlUeb. 


chapter  of  Neuchatel,  painfally  climbed  sp  tk 
of  the  Jura,  and  v#ent  to  conceal  ia  dme  k* 
picturesque  valiejs  the  diagraee  of  a  defn 
their  long  disorders  nad  their  insapporubie  i 
liad  but  too  justly  provoked. 

During  this  time  the  aew  worship  wu  er^i 
In  room  of  the  high  altar  were  sabstiioied  tt? 
ble  ubles  to  receive  the  biend  and  mint ;  w  i 
Word  of  God  was  preaehed  from  a  pnlpii  ar.^, 
every  ornament.  The  pfe-cainenoe  of  iir  |^ 
which  charaeir  rises  the  Evangelied  vora;,; 
placed  in  the  choreh  of  Neschaiel  the  \n^mm 
of  the  sacrament,  which  characterizes  ?operr.  ] 
wards  the  end  of  the  seooad  ceatury.  Rone,  tki 
cieot  metropolis  of  all  rehgioaa,  after  hmt^  i 
corned  the  Christian  woiahip  in  its  pnmamfLr\ 
had  gradually  tnnafornBed  it  into  mysteries;  isii 
power  had  been  ascribed  to  certain  foms;K^ 
reign  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  piietr  mm 
ceeded  to  tbe  reign  of  the  Word  sf  God.  Thtna 
ing  of  Farel  had  reaCoved  the  Word  to  tbrc 
which  belong  to  it ;  aod  thoae  vaahed  noifrj 
the  piety  of  Couat  Ulrie  JL  had,  on  iuc  !ra 
from  Jernaalem,  dedicated  to  the  wonhipaf  !^'i 
gin,  served  at  laat,  after  foar  oentaries,  toioir^] 
faithful,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Aposiki,  **ktkni 
of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine."* 

IX.  The  conveation»  drawn  up  nader  ihe  vit 
tion  of  Berne,  sii|Nilafted  that  **tbe  eluBsefi« 
Uke  place  only  in  the  city  aad  parish  of  Nnetei 
Most  the  rest  of  the  cbostry  remsia  in  kus^ 
This  was  not  Paiel's  wiah»  aad  tbe  seal  ciiksi- 
sens,  in  its  first  terror,  clieciaally  secoi^a 
They  visited  the  anrroanding  village*,  m 
some,  combating  oiheis.  Thoae  who  weiem^ 
to  labor  with  their  haada  daring  the  day  vMnaB 
at  night.  <'Now,  I  am  iafoivied,"  writes  ft  p^ 
vemor  to  the  princess,  "  that  they  are  vaiaf't 
refonsation  night  and  day.** 

George  De  Rive,  in  alam*  eawoked  tk  o^ 
tratesofallthedistrioiaiathecaridsM.  Thetfft 
folks  believed  that  their  oooM^iences,  aivclla»i 
places,  depended  upon  MadaaM  de  LosgKT^  l^ 
frighted  at  the  thought  of  freely  receivi^fii^* 
viction  from  the  Word  of  Ood,  they  wtn(^^ 
to  accept  it  (torn  the  eofwtaoa  as  diey  wdhhi  ^ 
impost.  A  sad  helotim,  ia  which  ithgi»^ 
from  die  soil,  instead  of  descending  fnn  ^'°; 
**  We  desire  to  live  and  die  under  the  ft^ ' 
our  lady,"  said  the  magistrates  to  die  lon«^'' 
**  without  changing  the  aacieat  &idi,  «"^!|''u 
ordered  6y  *er.'*t  Rome,  even  after  hrrfd,* 
not  receive  a  deeper  insult.  i^^rfa 

These  aasuraacea  of  fidelity  and  die  u*^j^ 
Bernese  restored  Da  Rive's  confidence,  oj » J 
cretly  prepared  a  reaction  among  die  'f^y^ 
lower  classes.  There  is  in  every  hinoncaiaa^ 
phy,  in  the  fall  of  great  ^t^Wishmeato,  •»*»'; 
spectacle  of  their  ruins,  something  **»»«* ''S^* 
improves  the  mind.  This  was  what  n^W*"*?*  -^ 
period  in  question.      Some  were  "■^JTJ^ti* 


Popeiy  after  itafall  than  i«  *<•  <^*/ jJ'^T.  ft» 
priests  gliding  into  die  houses  «><>-^'",   ,,a» 
fi.;-^j-  mysteriously  oalled  togedier  arowd  t  kjt 
lar.    Ifachildwasborn,theprie«««»^ 
I,  breadied  on  the  infant,  made  Ow  as*  « 


friends 

rary  alur 

arrived,  bivaHica  on  lov  idikh*!  m-w*  -^   .-• 

crosB  on  ita  forehead  aad  breast,  and  wP"^^  ^ 

cording  to  the  Roman  ritoal4    Thus  tbey  ^^^ 

building  ia  aecret  what  had  been  overtUovB  <- 

*lTlas.tT.c  j,««ib^ 

tChonpaitMa.    Nonvonkni«vtvreetaoomi^,« 
tootion  de  Madame,  aana  ckangvr  Vtaekm  ^  f^ 

tfi«netoN«nahat«1.17thDeo«aWr.  /"^ 


SWrrZEItLANlV^CONQQESTS. 


4» 


t  of  day.  At  lA^  ft  eottnter-revolotion  waft 
ed  upon ;  and  Ghristmas-day  was  selected  for  the 
>ratioa  of  Romaa-cathoHcism.  While  the  Chris- 
I*  songs  of  Joy  should  be  rising  to  heaven,  the 
isans  of  Rome  were  to  msh  into  the  chureh,  expel 
beretical  assembly,  overthrow  the  pulpit  and  the 

table,  restore  the  images,  and  celebrate  the  Mass 
i  urn  ph.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Neuchatelan 
era.* 

he  plot  got  wind.  Beputifs  from  Berne  arriTed 
Feuchatei  on  the  very  eve  of  the  festival.  "You 
t  see  to  this,"  said  they  to  the  governor:  "if  the 
>rmed  are  attacked,  we,  their  coburghers,  will 
ect  them  with  all  our  power."  The  Conspirators 
down  their  arms,  and  the  Christmas  hymns  were 
disturbed, 
his  signal  deliverance  augumented  the  devotion 

zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel.  Already  Emer 
non  of  Serridre,  where  Parel  had  one  day  landed 
1  a  small  boat,  ascending  the  pulpit,  had  said  to 
parishioners :  *'  If  I  have  been  a  good  priest,  I 
re  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  a  still  better  pastor.** 
iTHS  necessary  for  these  words  to  be  heard  from 
:y  pulpit.  Parel  recommenced  a  career  of  labors, 
^ues,  and  struggles,  which  the  actions  of  the 
ities  and  missionaries  alone  can  equal, 
owards  the  end  of  the  year  1530,  he  crossed  the 
mtain  in  the  middle  of  winter,  entered  the  churoh 
^aiangin,  went  into  the  pulpk,  and  began  to  preach 
fie  very  moment  that  Guillemette  de  Vergy  was 
ling  to  Mass.  She  endeavored  to  shut  the  re- 
ner's  mouth,  but  in  vain,  and  the  aged  and  noble 
rager  retired  precipitately,  saying :  "I  do  not 
ik  this  is  according  to  the  old  Gospels;  if  there 

any  new  ones  that  encourage  this,  I  am  quite 
Lzed.**t  The  people  of  Yalangin  embraced  the 
$pel.  The  affrighted  lieutenant  ran  to  Nenchatel, 
Ace  to  Berne,  and  on  the  11th  February,  1521,  laid 
complaint  before  the  council;  but  all  was  useless. 
'^hy,*'  said  their  excellencies  of  Berne  to  him, 
by  should  you  disturb  the  water  of  the  river  1  let  it 
IT  freely  on." 

^arel  immediately  turned  to  the  parishes  on  the 
tes  between  the  lake  and  Mount  Juri,  At  Cor- 
es a  fanatic  crowd,  well  armed  and  led  on  by  the 
ate  of  Nenchatel,  rushed  into  the  church  where 
minister  was  preaching,  and  he  did  not  escape 
hout  a  wound.    At  Bevay,  the  abbot  John  of  Liv- 

and  his  monks  collected  a  numeroas  body  of 
nds,  surrounded  the  church,  and  having  thus  com- 
ed  the  blockade,  entered  the  building,  dragged  the 
lister  from  the  pulpit,  and  drove  him  out  with 
NTS  and  insults.  Eaoh  time  he  reappeared,  they  pur- 
d  him  as  far  as  Auvemier  with  stones  and  gun- 
ts. 

Vhlle  Fare!  was  thus  preaching  in  the  plain,  he 
t  one  of  his  brethren  into  the  valley;  it  was  John 
B^ly,  a  man  of  good  family  from  Crest  in  Dauphiny. 
rend  Vftlangin,  at  a  little  distance  from  Fontaine, 
the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Cemier,  was  a  stone 
t  remains  to  this  day.  It  was  here  in  the  open  air, 
if  in  a  magnificent  temple,  that  this  herald  of  the 
spel  began  to  proclaim  salvation  by  grace.)  Be- 
f  him  stretched  the  declivity  of  Chamnont,  dotted 
h  the  pretty  villages  of  Fenin,  Villars,  Sole,  and 
rignier,  aad  beyond,  where  the  mountains  fell 
ly,  might  be  seen  the  distant  and  picturesque  chain 
he  Alps.  The  most  ^alous  of  his  hearers  entreai- 
hlm  to  enter  the  church.  He  did  so :  bat  suddenly 

Beraa  to  th»  Oevsaor,  9Sd  DeMin^ar. 
Chambrier,  Hist,  de  Neuchatel  at  Valanriii,  p.  99B.  Je 
cTois  p«i  que  ce  foit  telon  le«  y'ltux  ^TangUM :  t*Il  y  en  a 
nouveaax  qui  faaaent  oela  falre,  Pen  luls  ealMhie. 
It  doea  not  appear  that  Btiy  eould  have  atood  and  preaoh- 
on  thJa  itoae,  aa  iageaenliy  taid,  allien  what  now  ronalna 
int  a  fragment  of  tae  original. 


the  priest  and  his  conte  "  arrived  with  great  noise.'^ 
They  proceeded  to  the  pulpit,  dragged  Bely  down; 
and  then  taming  to  the  women  and  young  persons  of 
the  place,  "excited  them  to  beat  him  and  drive  bin 
away."* 

,  John  de  B€iy  retutaed  to  Nenchatel,  hooted  and 
bruised,  like  his  friend  after  the  affair  at  Valangin; 
but  these  CTangeiists  followed  the  traces  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paol,  whom  neither  whips  nor  scouiges  could  ax^ 
rc«t.t  De  B61y  often  returned  to  Fontaine.  The 
Mass  was  abolished  ere  long  in  this  vUiage  ;  Btiy 
was  its  pastor  for  twenty-seven  years;  his  descen- 
dants have  more  than  once  exercised  the  ministiy 
there,  and  now  they  form  the  mnst  numerous  fiunily 
of  agriculturists  in  the  place. 

Farel,  after  evaneelizing  the  shores  of  the  lake  to 
the  south  of  Nenchatel,  Ead  gone  to  the  north  and 
preached  at  St  Blaise.  The  populace,  stirred  ap> 
by  the  priests  and  the  lieutenant,  had  fallen  upon 
him  and  Farel  escaped  from  their  hands,  severely 
beaten,  spitting  blood,  and  scarcely  recognisable* 
His  friends  had  thrown  him  hurriedly  into  a  boaJ^ 
and  conveyed  him  to  Morat,  where  bis  wounds  de» 
(ained  him  some  time.} 

At  the  report  of  this  violence  the  reformed  Neu- 
chatelans,  felt  their  blood  boiL  If  the  lieutenant 
the  priest,  and  his  flock  have  bruised  the  bodv  of 
Chnsf  8  servant,  which  is  truly  the  altar  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  why  should  they  suite  dead  idols  ?  Im- 
mediately they  rush  to  St  Blaise,  throw  down  the 
images,  and  do  the  same  at  the  ^bey  of  Fomtaine- 
Anm— a  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  worship. 

The  images  still  existed  at  Valangin,  but  their  last 
hour  was  about  to  strike.  A  Frenchman,  Anthonr 
Marconrt,  had  been  nominated  pastor  of  NeuchateL 
Treading  in  Farel's  footsteps,  he  repaired  with  a 
few  of  ue  citizens  to  Valangin  on  the  14th  June,  a 
^•eat  holiday  in  that  town.§  Scarcely  had  thev  ar- 
rived when  a  numerous  crowd  pressed  around  the 
minister,  listening  to  his  words.  The  canons,  who 
were  on  the  watch  in  their  houses,  and  Madame  de 
Vergy  and  M.  de  Bellegarde  from  their  towers, 
sought  how  thev  could  nmke  a  diversion  against  this 
heretical  preaching  ?  They  could  not  employ  force 
because  or  Berne.  They  had  recourse  to  a  brutal 
expedient,  worthy  of  the  darkest  days  of  Popery, 
and  which,  by  insulting  the  minister,  might  divert 
(they  imagined)  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
change  it  into  shouts  and  laughter.  A  canon,*  assist- 
ed by  the  countess's  coachman,  went  to  the  stables 
and  took  thence  two  animals,  which  they  led  to  the 
spot  where  Marcourt  was  preaching.  We  will  throw 
a  veil  over  this  scene :  it  is  one  of  those  diegraceful 
subjects  which  the  pen  of  history  refuses  to  tran- 
sonbe.||  But  never  did  punishment  follow  closer 
upon  crime.  The  conscience  of  the  hearers  was  ar- 
roused  at  this  infamous  spectacle.  The  torrent  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  intended  to  check,  rushed 
out  of  its  channel.  The  indicant  people,  under- 
taking the  defence  of  that  religion  which  their  oppo- 
nents had  wished  to  insult,  entered  the  church  bke 
an  avenging  wave :  the  ancient  windows  were  bro- 
ken, the  shields  of  the  lords  were  demolished,  the 
reUce  scattered  about,  the  books  torn,  the  images 
thrown  down,  and  the  altar  overturned.    But  tiois 

*  MB.  AA.  In  the  Choupart  H& 

!9  Cor.  zi  34, 35. 
De  Penotj  LlSgUae  et  la  BefcrmataHi,  li.  p.  m. 
Tbis  incident  ia  generaUy  attributed  to  Farel,  but  Chou- 
part following  an  oiam  manuscript,  tayi.  U  minittn  i*  Kwrn- 
ehaitl,  by  wfaJoh  title  he  always  means  Marcourt,  aad  new 
Farel. 

Q  Some  Ustoriana  say  "the  ooechmaa  of  the  oountasa;* 
bat  Choonail,  on  three  dilTeTcnt  occasions,  writes  « oene^ 
The  kter  Is  nS  dioubt  more  reTottlng ;  but  there  is  nofhim^ 
incndible  in Tti  IV 

f  De  equ  admlssarto  loqoltar  qui  eqasm  Inii. 


HISTORT  OP  THE  BSFORMATKIIf . 


wit  Dot  enoQgli :  the  popular  wire,  ftller  wwpiag 
out  tho  chtirch,  flowoa  badt  agun,  and  dasbed 
•gainat  the  canona*  houaea.  Their  inhabitanta  fl^ 
in  coDsternatioB  into  the  fonata,  and  ererything  waa 
deatroyed  in  their  dwellinga. 

Gaillemctte  de  'Vttgy  and  M.  dc  Bellegaide,  agi*. 
tated  and  trembling  behind  their  battlementa,  repent> 
ing,  bat  too  late,  of  their  monatroaa  expedient,  ere 
the  only  onea  who  hnve  not  yet  anli^ied  the  popnlnr 
vengeance.  Their  reatleaa  eyea  watch  the  motiona 
of  the  indignant  towna-people.  The  work  ia  com- 
pleted !  the  laai  hovae  ia  aacked !  Tho  bnighen 
conault  together. — O  horror ! — they  tarn  townrda  the 
caatle — they  aacend  the  hiU--they  draw  nenr.  Ia 
then  the  abode  of  the  noble  connta  of  Arberg  nboat 
to  be  laid  waale  1  Bot  no  !-*««  We  come,*'  said  the 
delegatea  atanding  nenr  the  gate  of  the  cattle,  **  we 
nre  come  to  demand  jntttce  for  the  ontrage  commil* 
ted  againat  religion  and  ita  miniater."  They  are 
permitted  to  enter,  and  the  tremblii^  counte8t<Mrdert 
the  poor  wretchet  to  be  puntthed  who  had  acted 
nolely  by  her  ordera.  But  at  theaame  time  the  tenda 
depntiea  to  Berne,  cpmplaining  of  the  ■*  great  inanltt 
that  had  been  offered  her.'**  Berne  declared  that 
the  Reformed  ahould  pay  for  the  damage  ;  bot  th^t 
the  coanteaa  ahould  grant  them  the  free  ezerciae  of 
their  worship.  Jacques  Veluiat,  a  native  of  Cham- 
pagoe,  waa  the  first  pastor  of  Valangin.  A  little 
later  we  ahall  see  new  atniggtea  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jora. 

Thus  was  the'Reformation  ettaUiahed  at  Valangin, 
na  it  had  been  at  Nenchateli  the  two  capitala  of 
these  mountaina  were  gained  to  the  Gospel.  Ere 
long  it  received  a  legal  sanction.  Francis,  Marqnis 
of  Rothelin,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  LongueviUe,  ar- 
rived in  the  principality  in  March,  1531,  with  the  in- 
tention of  playinff  on  this  small  theatre  the  part  of 
Francis  I.    But  he  soon  found  out  that  there  are 

*  Curate  of  Beuaeeael^  chroniole.  Dai  grands  vitap^rM 
4u*oa  lot  aratt  falts. 


revohatWan  whidi  nn  inaiiaAle  hiid  ^ 
pliahed,  and  that  mnatbetabmittedio.  ] 
ezdoded  frooi  the  ettntet  of  the  eaiidoa^ 
who  hnd  hitherto  fonaed  the  fim  pove^ 
placed  them  by,  four  baoaereia  and  foai^ 
Then,  nTailing  himtelf  of  the  priaciple  tk 
doned  property  falb  to  the  suite,  lie  iai^  I 
upon  their  rioh  heritage,  and  proeUimed  n 
conacienee  throughout  all  the  eoantiy.  .0 
oettarv  fonts  hnring^een  obaerred  viik  I 
the  politic  M.  de  Rive  became  rrroRDdiii 
waa  the  napport  Rome  received  from  k 
which  ahe  hod  looked  for  her  deliverua. 

A  great  eiieigy  characterixed  the  M;a 
French  Switzerland  ;  and  diis  is  ahovobr  li 
we  have  just  witneaaed.  Mea  ha?etitrihij 
rel  thit  dintinctive  featcre  of  his  work;  H 
haa  ever  created  hia  own  limes ;  it  is  tini 
contrary,  the  times  that  create  the  mu.  Ti 
the  epoch,  the  lent  do  individntiitiu  fttn 
AU  the  good  contained  in  the  cTeats  v;  a 
related  came  from  that  Almighty  Spint,  of  ^ 
atroogeatmea  are  but  weak  ia«nmeD& 
evil  proceeded  from  the  characterof  tbf  H 
indeed,  it  was  aUnost  alwaya  Popeiy  tbtbc^ 
acenea  of  violence.  Farel  submitted  lo  ik  i 
of  his  time,  rather  than  the  time  nahn 
great  man  may  be  the  personificatiofiiMicj 
the  epoch  for  which  God  destines  him.  Ik 
its  creator.  .  , 

But  it  ia  time  to  quit  the  Jon  and  is  t 
valleys,  brightened  by  the  venal  iaa,toit 
atepa  towarda  the  Alpa  of  German  iiwmlti 
which  thick  clouds  and  horrible  tempesa  n 
ning  to  gather.  The  free  and  eom%m\ 
who  dwell  below  the  eternal  gUcuTs,:* 
smiling  banka  of  the  lakes,  daily  •an»j 
aspect,  snd  the  collision  threatena  to  be  sie 
lent,  and  terrible.  We  have  jnai  beei.  f* 
glorious  conquest:  a  dresdful catamoiiiK  ■«! 


BOOK  XVI, 


SWITZERLAND— CATASTROPHE.    1S38— 1531. 


I.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  very  gatet  of 
hia  revived  Church  there  ahould  be  two  great  ez- 
nmplea  to  serve  at  leasona  for  future  generations. 
JLuther  and  the  German  Reformation,  declining  the 
nid  of  the  temporal  power,  rejecting  the  force  of 
arms,  and  looking  for  victory  only  in  the  confeaaion 
of  the  truth,  were  destined  to  see  their  faith  crowned 
with  the  moat  brilliant  success;  while  Zwingle  and 
the  SwiAs  Reformation,  stretching  out  their  hands 
to  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  and  grasping  the 
sword,  were  fated  to  witneaa  a  horrible,  cruel,  and 
bloody  cataatrophe  fall  upon  the  Word  of  God— a 
cataatrophe  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  Evan- 
gelical cauae  in  the  most  furious  whirlpool.    God  is 

a  jealoua  God,  and  gives  not  hia  glory  to  another ;  Hied  and  humiliated  countenance 
heclaimato  perform  hit  own  work  himtelf,  and  to   ''^''  ^    '      *_  — ,-«^* 

attain  hia  enda  aeta  other  apringa  ia  motion  than 
those  of  A  skilful  diplomacy. 

We  are  far  fioa  forgetting  that  we  are  called  upon 


to  relate  fiiets  and  not  to  ditensa  u><<^"^ 
it  a  principle  which  the  hittoiy  ""'/[Jtj.^ 
forth  in  capital  lettem :  it  ia  that  protf «w  ""^^ 
pel,  where  it  aaya :  Tm  wsapobs  of  ow 

ABS  nor    CABNAL,  BOT  MIOHTT  ^^^ 

maintaining  thia  truth  we  do  not  p»c«  ^ 
the  ground  of  any  Particular  achoo^bw^ 
nniveraal  conacienee  and  of  the  wow  ^ 
Of  all  carnal  support  th*^,'^?'^^^ 
there  it  none  more  injurious  to  «  ""f^-ooJ^ 
plomacy.  The  latter  throves  it  »n/^^,^: 
the  former  hurries  it  into  paths  of  ^^^ 
Religion,  from  whoae  brow  haa  w«*^^^y  i^ 
weath  of  truth  and  meeknes.  P^^J  !)««*' 


that  no  person  desires  to  rccognwe.         -^  § 
It  was  the  very  extenaion  of  the  »«V^ 
zerland  that  exposed  it  to  the  ^»^J^  z^ 
sunk.    So  long  at  it  vrat  ewM»^^  " 
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inued  a  TfljrkmMnnttrr ;  Imt  when  it  had  gained 
le,  Baale,  ^ha^utiuen,  St.  Gall*  61arii»  Ap- 
sell,  and  numerous  bailiwicks,  it  formed  inter- 
:onal  relations;  and— here  was  the  error  and 
fortune — ^while  the  connexion  should  have  taken 
:e  between  church  and  church,  it  was  formed  be- 
en state  and  state, 

.3  soon  as  spiritual  and  political  matters  became 
iglcd  together,  the  latter  took  the  upperhand. 
ingle  ere  Ions  thought  it  his  duty  to  examine  not 
f  doctrinal,  but  aim  federal  questions  j  and  the 
strious  reformer  might  be  seen,  unconscious  of  the 
*es  beneath  his  feet,  precipitating  himself  into  a 
rse  sti'ewn  with  rocks,  ai  the  end  of  which  a 
3I  death  awaited  him. 

'he  primitive  Swiss  cantons  had  resigned  the  risht 
Drming  new  alliances  without  the  consent  of  all ; 
Zurich  and  Berne  had  reserved  tiie  power.  Z win- 
thought  himself  therefore  quite  at  liberty  to  pro- 
be an  alliance  with  the  Evangelical  states.  Con- 
ice  was  the  first  city  that  cave  her  adhesion.  But 
I  christion  co-burKher^r,  wnich  might  become  the 
m  of  a  new  confederation,  immediately  raised  up 
nerous  adversaries  against^  Zwingle  even  among 
partisans  of  the  Reformation. 
There  was  yet  timet  Zwingle  might  withdraw 
m  pablic  affairs,  to  occupy  himself  entirely  with 
se  of  the  Gospel  But  no  one  in  Zurich  had,  like 
1,  that  application  to  labor,  that  correct,  keen,  and 
e  eye,  so  necessary  for  politicians.  If  he  retired, 
vessel  of  the  sute  would  be  left  without  a  pilot. 
3ides,  he  was  convinced  that  political  acts  alone 
lid  save  the  Reform.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  man  of  the  Sute 
1  of  the  Church.  The  registers  prove  that  in  his 
:er  years  he  took  part  in  the  most  important  de- 
^rations ;  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  coun- 
of  hU  canton  to  write  letters,  compose  proclama- 
Qs,  and  draw  up  opinions.  Already,  before  the 
pute  with  Berne,  looking  upon  war  as  possible,  he 
1  traced  out  a  very  detailed  plan  of  defence,  the 
Auscript  of  which  is  still  in  existence.*  In  1528 
did  still  more ;  he  showed  in  a  remarkable  paper, 
w  the  republic  should  act  with  regard  to  the  £m- 
e,  France,  and  other  European  states,  and  with 
ipect  to  the  several  eaatons  and  bailiwicks.  Then, 
if  he  had  grown  gray  at  the  head  of  the  Helvetic 
lops,  (and  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  he  had  long 
ed  among  soldiers,)  he  explained  the  advantages 
»re  would  be  in  surprising  the  enemy;  and  he  de- 
ribed  even  the  nature  of  the  arms,  and  the  manner 
employing  them.  In  truth,  an  important  revolu- 
m  was  then  taking  place  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
fltor  of  Zurich  is  ai  once  the  head  of  the  state  and 
tneral  of  the  army  t  this  double — ^this  triple  part  of 
e  reformer  was  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
maelf.  Undoubtedly  we  must  make  allowances 
X  the  men  of  this  age,  who,  being  accustomed  to 
;e  Rome  wield  two  swords  for  so  many  centuries, 
id  not  understand  that  they  mu8t*take  up  one  and 
ave  the  other.  We  must  admire  the  strength  of 
lat  superior  genius,  which,  while  pursuing  a  politi- 
il  course,  in  which  the  greatest  minds  would  have 
een  absorbed,  ceased  not  however  to  display  an  in- 
efatigable  activity  as  pastor,  preacher,  divine,  and 
athor.  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  republican 
ducation  of  Zwingle  had  taught  him  to  confound 
is  country  with  his  religion,  and  that  there  was  in 
tiis  great  man  enough  to  nil  up  many  lives.  We  must 
ppreciate  that  indomitable  courage  which,  relying 
ipon  justice,  feared  not,  at  a  time  when  Zurich 
lad  but  one  or  two  weak  cities  for  allies,  to  con- 
front the  redoubtable  forces  of  the  Empire  and  of 
he  Confederation;  bat  we  should  also  see  in  the 
«  BiehOT  el  HotUagsr,  Arehlves  iL  p.  SOI. 


great  and  tetrible  Itmom  that  Oad  pi9t  him,  a  jve- 
cept  for  all  times  and  for  every  nation ;  and  lioallf; 
underatand  what  is  so  often  forgotten,  **that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world.'* 

The  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  on  hearing  of  the 
new  allianees  of  the  Reformed,  felt  a  violent  indig- 
nation. William  of  Diesbach,  deputy  from  Berne  at 
the  diet,  was  foreed  to  submit  to  the  keenest  re- 
preaches.  The  sitting,  for  some  time  interrupted, 
was  resumed  immediately  after  his  departure. 
<*  They  may  try  to  patch  up  the  old  faith,"  said  the 
Bernese,  as  he  withdrew,  **  it  cannot,  however,  last 
any  longer."*  In  truth,  they  patched  away  with  all 
their  might,  but  with  a  sharp  and  envenomed  needle 
that  drew  blood.  Joseph  Am  Benf  of  Schwytz,  and 
Jacques  Stocker of  Zug, bailiffs  orThorgovia,  treat- 
ed with  cruelty  all  who  were  attached  to  the  Goa> 
pel.  They  enforced  against  them  fines,  imprison- 
ment, torture,  the  scourge,  confiscation,  and  banish- 
ment; they  out  out  the  ministers'  tongues,  beheaded 
them,  or  condemned  them  to  be  burot.f  At  the 
same  time  they  took  away  the  Bibles  and  all  the 
evangelical  books;  and  if  ^y  poor  Lutherans,  flee- 
ing from  Austria,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  that  low 
valley  where  its  calm  waters  flow  between  the  Alpe 
of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Appenzell— if  these  poor  crea- 
tures, tracked  by  the  hmsqaenets,  came  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  they  wer^  cruelly  given  up  to 
their  persecutors. 

The  heavier  lajr  the  hands  of  the  bailiff  on  Thur- 
govia  and  the  Rhienthal,  the  greater  conquests  did 
the  Gospel  make.  The  Bishop  of  Constance  wrote 
to  the  Ave  Cantons,  that  if  they  did  not  act  with 
firmness,  all  the  country  would  embrace  the  Reform. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  cantons  convoked  at 
Frauenfeld  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  judges,  and  per- 
sons of  note  in  the  district ;  and  a  second  meeting 
taking  place  six  days  after  (6th  December,  1528)  at 
Weinfeld,  deputies  from  Berne  and  Zurich  en- 
treated the  assembly  to  consider  the  honor  of  God 
above  all  thii^,  and  in  no  respect  to  care  for  the 
threats  of  the  world4  A  great  agitation  followed 
npoa  this  diaooorae.  At  last  a  m^rity  called  lor 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God :  the  people  oami 
to  the  same  deeisioa ;  aad  the  RheinthaU  as  well  a* 
Bremgaiten,  followed  this  example. 

What  was  to  be  doaet  The  flood  had  beoone 
honrly  eacTDaeluag.  Mmc  then  the  Foreet  CanUHHi 
open  their  valleys  to  it  at  last  ?  B«ligioos  antipa* 
thtes  put  an  end  to  national  antipathies ;  and  these 
proud  monntaineen,  diiectiag  their  looks  beyond  ike 
Rhine,  dioa|riit  of  invoking  the  succor  of  Aastri% 
which  they  nad  Taaqaished  at  Morgaiten  and  at 
SeiDpaoh.6  The  fiinatioal  German  party  that  had 
emshed  the  revolted  Swabian  peasants  was  all-pow- 
erful on  the  frontiers.  Letters  were  exchanged ; 
messengers  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  river ;  at 
last  they  took  advantage  of  a  wedding  in  high  rank 
that  was  to  take  place  at  Felkiroh  in  Swabia,  six 
leagues  from  Appenaell.  On  the  16th  February, 
1529,  the  marriage  party,  forming  a  brilliant  caval- 
cade, in  the  midst  of  which  the  deputies  of  the  Five 
Cantons  were  concealed,  made  their  entry  into  Feld- 
kirch,  and  Am  Berg  had  an  immediate  interview 
witfi  the  Austrian  governor.  <*  The  power  of  the 
enemies  of  our  ancient  faith  has  so  iacreased,**  said 
the  Swiss,  **  that  the  friends  of  die  Church  can  resist 
them  no  longer.  We  therefore  torn  our  eyes  to  that 
illustrious  prince  who  has  saved  in  Germany  the 
faith  of  our  facers." 

>  Mogea  ue  bl&tsea  am  altea  OlaabeB.    (Hottingw,  Zwia* 


gewhtilst,  aft  dem  flohwerdt  rishtta  aai 


fDie  Zangen 
veibriuint  (BolLlL  p.  31.) 

t  Die  £er  Qottat ,  uwer  Seelea  UeSL    (Balling.  Chron.  IL 
p. «.)  Digitized  bv|  lUl  p.4t. 
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This  alliance  was  8o  very  unnataral,  that  die  Ans- 
triana  had  some  difBcally  in  believiog  it  to  be  sin- 
cere. **Take  hostages,**  said  the  Waldbtettes, 
•«  write  the  articles  oT  the  treaty  with  your  own 
hands;  command,  and  we  will  obey!* — "Very 
good  !"  replied  the  Austrians ;  **  in  two  months  you 
find  us  a^aia  at  Waldshat,  and  we  will  let  yon  know 
our  conditions.*' 

A  rumor  of  these  negotiations  being  spread  abroad 
excited  great  dissatisfaction,  even  in  the  partisans 
of  Rome.  In  no  place  did  it  burst  out  with  greater 
force  than  in  the  council  of  Zug.  The  opposing  par- 
ties were  violently  agitated ;  they  stamped  their  feet, 
they  started  from  their  seats,  and  were  neatly  com- 
ing to  blows ;  but  hatred  prevailed  over  patriotism. 
Tlie  Waldstotte  deputies  appeared  at  Waldshut ;  they 
suspended  the  arms  of  their  cantons  by  the  side  of 
those  of  the  oppressors  of  Switzerland  ;  they  deco- 
rated their  hats  with  peacocks'  feathers  (the  badge 
of  Austria,)  and  laughed,  drank,  and  chattered  with 
the  Imperialists.  This  strange  alliance  was  at  last 
coQcluded.'*  **  Whoever  shall  form  new  sects  among 
the  people,"  it  ran,  "shall  be  punished  with  death; 
and,  if  need  be,  with  the  help  of  Austria.  This  pow- 
er, in  case  of  emergency,  shall  send  into  Switzerland 
•ix  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  four  hundred  horse, 
with  all  requisite  artillery.  If  necessary,  the  reform- 
ed cantons  shall  be  blockaded,  and  all  provisions  in- 
tercepted." To  the  Romish  cantons,  then,  belooffs 
the  initiative  of  this  measaie  so  much  decried.  Fi- 
na\\y,  Austria  guaranteed  to  the  Waldstettes  the  pos- 
iession,  not  only  of  the  common  bailiwicks  but  of  all 
the  eonquesta  that  might  be  made  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

Dejection  and  consternation  immediateljr  perraded 
■11  Switzerland.  The  national  complaint,  which 
BuUioger  has  preserved,  was  sung  in  every  direc- 
tion :— 

Wail,  Halvetiana,  waU, 

For  the  peaeook*!  pltims  of  prfda 
To  the  fereal-eaaloni^  MtSM  ball 
lafttoadaUpisalliML 
All  the  oaaloM  not  induded  in  this  aUtttioa,  with 
llie  ezoeptioa  of  Priburg,  taaombled  in  diet  at  Zu* 
rich,  and  roaolTod  to  aand  a  dapotation,  to  their 
mountain  confederaikaa,  with  a  Tiaw  to  reeoncilia- 
tkn.  The  deputation,  admiMed  at  Sohwits  in  the 
fvcaanoe  of  the  paonle,  was  able  to  execute  its  mi»< 
«on  without  twnull  At  Zug  there  wu  a  cry  of 
*•  No  aermen  i  no  aeiman  I"  At  Altoif  the  answer 
waa:  **  Wonkl  to  Ood  that  veur  new  ^th  was  bu- 
lied  forever !"  At  Luoemethey  received  this  haugh- 
ty reply  t  «■  We  ihall  know  how  to  defend  onnwlves 
oar  cnudrea,  and  our  children's  children,  irom  the 
poison  of  yotv  rsbeilioas  priests. "  It  was  at  Unter- 
walden  tiiat  the  deputation  met  with  the  worst  recep- 
tion. *'  We  declare  our  aliiance  at  an  end,"  said 
Ibey.  *«  It  is  we^it  is  the  other  Waldstcttes  who 
are  the  real  Swiss.  We  graciously  admitted  you  ia- 
to  our  confederation,  and  now  you  claim  to  become 
our  masters ! — The  Emperor,  Austria,  France,  Sa- 
Toy,  and  Vaiais  will  assist  us  f"  The  deputies  re- 
tired in  astonishment,  shuddoring  as  they  passed  be- 
Ibre  the  house  <^  the  secretary  of  state,  wnere  they 
saw  the  arms  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Strasburg 
hanging  from  a  lafW  gU>bet 

The  deputation  had  scarcely  returned  to  Zurich 
•ad  ma4B  their  report,  when  men's  minds  were  in- 
inmed.  Zwingle  proposed  to  grant  no  peace  to  Un- 
terwalden,  H  it  would  not  renounce  foreign  service, 
the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  the  government  of 
the  common  bailiwicks.  "No!  no!"  said  Berne, 
Aat  had  just  stifled  a  civil  war  in  its  own  canton, 
« let  us  not  be  so  hast;y.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun 
rBoUfnCOT  (ivw  the  treaty  at  full  length.    (Chioa.  |L  p. 


shine  forth,  each  one  wishes  t9  set  oit;  u{ 
as  it  b^ns  to  rain,  every  man  loses  k&rJ 
Word  of  God  enjoins  peace.  ItiiDctr: 
and  lances  that  faith  is  made  to  eiiter  the  bj 
this  reason,  in  the  name  of  onr  Lonfs  sogH 
entreat  you  to  moderate  your  anger." 

This  christian  exhortation  would  have  $9! 
if  the  feari\il  news  that  readied  ZoricK  ts  I 
day  when  the  Bernese  delivered  tbeir  q 
speech  had  not  rendered  it  onavaning. 

On  Saturday  the  7^  May,  Jacques  E<^i 
tor  and  father  of  a  family  in  the  neighhr^t^ 
Grieffensee,  after  coasting  the  fertile  t^< 
little  lake,  crossed  the  rich  pastures  of  tiieBj 
of  Gruningen,  passed  near  me  TeatoskN 
bikon  and  the  convent  of  Ruti,  and  rearhrrltl 
pie  and  wild  district  bathed  by  the  upperDi'i 
Zurich.  Making  his  vray  to  OberKirk.  a  i\ 
the  Gaster  district,  between  the  two  Ikksf 
and  Wallenstadt,  of  which  he  bad  beer.  ii 
pastor,  and  where  he  was  to  preach  on  IK  a 
he  crossed  on  foot  the  lengthened  and  ror.-l 
of  the  Buchberg,  fronting  the  nicttiresqQf  !'i 
the  Ammon.  He  was  confiaently  aJr^yj 
those  woods  which  fbr  manyweeksbe  bdi 
versed  without  ohstinction,  when  he  vs4 
seized  by  six  men,  posted  there  to  siirprse^i 
carried  off  to  Schwita.  ••  The  bailifi,"  sid 
the  magistrates,  '*  have  ordered  all  innonti'^ 
ters  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals:  ber^ 
that  we  bring  you.**  Althoogh  ZoricJi  a:' 
interposed  ;  although  the  government  i  I 
where  Keyser  had  been  taken,  did  not  ik 
to  Schwitz;  the  Landsgemeinde  desired  ij 
and  on  the  29th  May  ^ey  condemned  tb(d 
to  be  burnt  alive.  On  being  inlbrmedofiaB 
Keyser  burst  into  tears.*  But  when  the  iwl 
cution  arrived,  he  walked  cheerfully  to  dat, 
confessed  his  faith,  and  gave  thanbtotlel'l 
with  his  latest  breath.  «•  Go  and  teU  tk  I 
rich  how  he  thanks  us  P*  said  one  cf  tbt  j 
magistates,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  to  the  U 
puties.  Thus  had  a  fresh  martfr  falleo  d 
hands  of  that  fbrmidable  power  that  is  "ot 
the  Uood  of  the  saints. '*t  . 

The  cup  was  f\iU.  The  flames  of  l^ 
became  the  signal  of  war.  Exasperated  Zsj 
tered  a  cry  that  resounded  throng  alltbe "« 
ation.  Zwingle,  above  all,  odled  for  ckr* 
sures.  Kvervwhere — in  the  streets,  intbess 
and  even  in  me  pulpits — he  surpassed  in^ 
the  most  valiant  captains.  He  spoke  at  U 
wrote  to  Berne.  **  Let  us  be  ifirm,  and  tf  s 
take  up  arms,"*  said  he.  **  This  peace,  «=;^ 
desires  so  much,  is  not  peace,  but  wtr:  »^ 
^ar  that  we  call  for  is  not  war  but  "^ 


thirst  for  no  man's  blood,  but  we  will  clip 


__ i^ 

of  the  oligarchy.§  If  iro^shun  it^  the  ir^ 
Gospel  and  the  ministers*  lives  will  nerer^ 
among  us.*' 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle.  In  every  part.cf  ^j 
beheld  the  miehty  ones  of  the  earth  aidi^® 
ther  to  stifle  fte  reviving  animation  of  tw'-' 
and  be  thought  that  without  some  ^^^^ 
getic  movement,  Christianity,  overwheliwo 
many  blows,  would  soon  fkll  back  into  lo^ 
slavery.  Luther  under  similar  circunMwn^ 
edthe  swords  ready  to  be  crossed,  ando" 
that  the  Word  of  God  alone  should  t^\ 
field  of  batUe.  Zwingle  thought  notthui 
opinion  war  was  not  rev(dt,  foT  Sf*ritosn«"°  J 
master.    «  Undoubtedly ,••  said  he, "wefflW^ 

•  Wetoet bSftir.   CBuBL ii p.  149.)  tRJ^ 

t  BellQia  cat  not  iMftaniis,  pax  m  "^  "^ 


ZwJ 


ofigarohia a^iraoSteatar.  (IhidO 


mwrasmjjxD^-CAT^iSTaoimB^ 


alone;  but  whoD  He  givet  nt  a  |a«t  ctQM,  we 

t  also  know  how  to  defend  it.  Mid,  like  Joshamand 

>on,  shed  blood  in  behalf  of  our  coantnr  end  oar 
ft 

we  adopt  the  principles  of  juetioe  which  govern 
rulers  or  nations,  the  advice  of  Zwingle  waa  jn- 
»U9  and  irreproachaUe.  It  waa  the  duty  of  the 
M  magistrates  to  defend  the  oppreaKd  against  the 
ressoT.  But  is  not  such  language,  which  might 
i  been  suitable  in  the  moatti  of  a  magistrate,  Ua- 
le  in  a  minister  of  Christ?  Perhaps  Zwingle 
ot  his  quality  of  pastor,  and  considered  himself 

as  a  citizen,  coneelted  by  his  fellow-citiaens; 
lans  he  wished  to  defend  Switzerland,  and  not 
Cnurch,  by  his  counsels;  but  it  is  a  question  if 
ught  ever  to  have  forgotten  the  Church  and  his 
i»try.  We  think  we  may  go  even  further ;  and 
le  granting  all  that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
rary  supposition,  we  may  deny  that  the  secular 
er  ought  ever  to  interfere  with  the  sword  to  pro* 
faith. 

0  accomplish  his  designs,  the  reformer  needed 
i  in  Zurich  the  ereate^  unity.  But  there  were 
y  men  in  that  city  devoted  to  interests  and  su- 
titions  which  were  opposed  to  him.  '*How 
;/'  had  he  exclaimed  in  the  pulpit  on  the  1st  De- 
ber  1528, «'  will  you  support  in  the  council  these 
elievers,  these  impious  men,  who  oppose  the 
*d  of  God?"*  They  had  decided  fq>on  PUIP 
council,  as  required  by  the  reformer;  they  li 
nined  the  citizens  individually;  and  then  had 
uded  all  the  hostile  members. 
.  On  Saturday  the  15th  June,  1529,  seven  days 
■  Keyser's  martyrdom,  all  Zurich  was  in  asita- 

The  moment  was  come  when  Unterwalden 
lid  send  a  governor  to  the  common  bailiwicks; 
the  images,  having  been  burnt  in  those  districts, 
erwalden  had  sworn  to  take  a  signal  revenge. f 
IS  the  consternation  had  become  general.  **  Key- 
)  pile/*  thought  they,  **  will  be  rekindled  in  all 
villages."  Many  of  the  inhabitants  flocked  to 
ich,  and  on  their  alarmed  and  agitnted  features, 
might,  in  imagination,  have  seen  reflected  the 
les  that  had  just  consumed  the  martyr. 
hese  unhappy  people  found  a  powerful  advocate 
Swingle.  The  reformer  imagined  that  he  bad  at 
attained  the  object  that  he  never  ceased  to  pur- 
— the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Switzer- 
I.  To  inflict  a  final  blow  would,  in  his  idea, 
ce  to  bring  this  enteiprise  to  a  ftvoorable  issue. 
reedy  pensioners,"  said  Zwingle  to  the  Zurichers, 
ofit  by  the  ignorance  of  the  mountaineers  to  stir 
hese  simple  souls  against  the  friends  of  the  Gos« 
Let  us  therefore  be  severe  upon  these  haughty 
ifs.  The  mildness  of  the  lamb  would  only  serve 
ender  the  wolf  more  feroeioius.t  Let  us  propose 
^e  Five  Cantons  to  allow  the  free  preaching  of 
Word  of  the  Lord,  to  renounce  their  wicked  al- 
ces,  and  to  punish  the  abettors  of  foreif^  service. 
for  the  Mass,  idols,  rites,  and  superstitions,  let  no 
be  forced  to  abandon  them.  It  is  for  the  Word 
lod  alone  to  scatter  with  its  powerful  breath  all 
idle  dnst.&  Be  firm,  noble  lords,  and  in  despite 
ertain  black  horses,  as  black  at  Zurich  as  they 
at  Lucerne,  II  but  whose  malice  will  never  suc- 

1  in  overturning  the  chariot  of  Reform,  we  shall 
T  this  difficult  pass,  and  arrive  at  the  unity  of 
tzerland  and  at  unity  of  Atth.**    Thus  Zwin^e 

)«irathraliiig«n.  (rafldiB«7ti<g«.lr.p.M.> 

)en  cotxen  brtod,  an  inen  mUt  dur  Hand  sa  liohsn 

lI.Chm.tt.p.l9t) 

Liipas  lenilate  agal,  megii  nif  isqae  venx  tL    (Zwiag. 

.  ii.  p.  396.) 

D«l  vMbum  «iini  hes  pnlvaMS  eauMS  fteila  Mta  sno 

erget.    (Ibid.) 

rh«Peaalmafi^-Ens|»aiali«asCn|grJbie«ak.  gSwiag. 


i^Oacdlingforfense  ngMttit  pelitical  nhiiMi,  atk- 
ed  Mly  liberty  for  the  Gospel;  bat  he  desiied  • 
prompt  uitervention»  in  brder  that  this  liberty 
might  be  secured  to  it  (Scolampadius  thought  th« 
same :  "  It  is  not  a  time  for  delay,**  said  be,  **  it  if 
not  a  time  for  parsimony  and  pusulanimitv !  So  lo^g 
as  the  venom  shall  not  be  utterly  removed  from  thif 
adder  in  our  bosoms  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dxagjua,'** 

The  coancil  of  Zurich,  led  away  by  the  refomer, 
promised  the  bailiwicks  to  support  religions  liberty 
asaoag  them ;  and  soaraely  had  they  leant  that  Ab« 
tho^y  ab  Acker  of  the  Uterwalden  was  proceeding  to 
Baden  with  an  array,  than  they  ordered  five  hundred 
men  to  set  out  for  Bremgartea  with  four  pieces  of  ar- 
liUeiy.  This  was  the  5th  Juae,  and  on  the  same  eve* 
aing  the  standsfd  of  Zurioh  waved  over  the  convent 
of  Moori. 

The  war  of  religion  bad  begun.  The  horn  of  th« 
Waldecetlce  re-echoed  afar  in  the  aoanlainst  men 
were  arming  in  every  direction,  and  messengem  wern 
seat  off  in  haste  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Va- 
lais  and  of  Austria.  Three  days  later  (Tuesday  th* 
8th  June,)  six  hundred  Zarichers»  under  the  com* 
Diand  of  Jacques  Werdmiiiler,  set  out  for  Rapper* 
sohwyl  and  this  district  of  Gasier ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, fonr  thousand  men  repaired  to  Capped  under  ihn. . 
eomnand  of  the  valiant  Captain  George  Bergaer| 
to  whom  Conrad  Schmidt,  pastor  of  Kassnaoht,  haa 
been  appointed  chaplain.  *'  We  do  not  wiah  yon  M 
go  to  the  war,'*  aaid  Boivomaster  Eoost  to  Zwmgle  ; 

for  the  Pope,  the  Arehdoke  Ferdinand,  the  Romish 
eantona,  the  biahopa,  the  abbots,  and  the  prelateahal* 
you  mortal^.  Slay  with  the  odvacilt  we  have  need 
of  ypii."-^**  No ! "  replied  Zwingle,  who  was  nn» 
willing  to  confide  so  important  an  enterpriae  to  anv 
one ;  <*  when  my  brethren  expose  their  lires  I  will 
not  remain  quietly  at  home  by  my  fireside.  Beside^ 
the  aimy  also  requires  a  watchful  eye,  that  leeks  co»* 
tinually  around  it."  Then,  taking  down  his  giitiev* 
ing  halberd,  which  he  bad  carried  (as  they  say)  at 
Marignan,  and  placing  it  on  his  shoulder,  the  re- 
former mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  with  the  army.f 
The  waUs,  towers,  and  battlements  were  cevein4 
with  a  crowd  of  old  men,  children,  and 


among  whom  was  Anna,  Zwiogle's  wife. 

Zoriefa  had  called  for  the  aid  of  Berne  |  but  that 
city,  whose  inhabitaBta  showed  li^  disposition  let 
a  religions  war,  and  which  besides  was  not  pleased  at 
seeing  the  increasing  influence  of  Zurich,  replied* 

Since  Zurich  has  begun  the  war  without  us,  let  het 
Dish  it  in  like  mantter.**  The  EvangeUeal  stolen 
were  disunited  at  the  very  mement  of  struggle. 

The  Romish  eaatons  did  not  aot  thus.  It  waft 
Z<w  that  issued  the  first  summons;  and  the  men  of 
Uri,  of  Schwytz,  and  of  Unterwalden  had  imnw* 
diately  begun  the  march.  On  the  8ih  June,  the 
great  banner  floated  before  the  townhonse  of  Lo* 
eeme,  and  on  the  next  day  the  army  set  out  to  the 
sound  of  the  antique  horns  that  Lucerne  pretended  to 
hate  received  from  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 

On  the  10th  June,  the  Zntichers,  who  were  posted 
at  Cappel,  sent  a  herald  at  daybreak  to  Zng,  who  waa 
commissioned,  according  to  custom,  to  denounce  to 
the  Five  Cantons  the  mpmre  of  the  alliance.  Imme<* 
diately  Zug  was  filled  with  cries  and  alarm.  This 
canton,  the  smallest  in  Switxerland,  not  having  yet 
received  all  the  confederate  contingents,  was  not  in  a 
eondition  to  defend  itself.  The  people  ran  to  and 
fro,  sent  off  messengers,  and  haatily  prepared  for  btt^ 
tie ;  the  warriors  fitted  on  their  armor,  the  women 
shed  tears,  and  the  children  shrieked. 

•Veaennmadonetiicoilloeolnbro.  (Ibid.)  ' 
f  floadem  sasa  auf  ein  Bom,  and  luhrte  eins  babsohe  UiiZ 
puten  aofden  Achieln.   (Pusi  Ii.  Beytr.  iv.  p.  lOL) 


uanGsa  op  the  b3»ob]utso«. 


•  Almdf  the  ftnc  dmcioa  of  tk*  Zvrioh  fmn 
•mooptinff  to  two  thoviaod  meo,  uderilie  commaiid 
«f  Williun  Tboming,ftnd  ttatioaed  oear  the  flnomti«r 
hilowr  Ctppel,  was  preparing  to  march,  when  they 
•bterved,  id  the  direction  of  Baar,  a  horfeman,  pieaa- 
Sag  the  flanks  of  hia  ateed»  and  galloping  np  as  faat 
•8  the  mountain  which  he  had  to  ascend  would  per- 
■lit.  It  waa  Aebli,  landamman  of  Glarts.  **  The 
Five  Cantons  are  preimred/'  said  he,  as  he  anrired, 
**  hat  I  have  prevailed  npon  them  to  halt,  if  yoa  will 


do  the  same.  For  this  reason  I  entreat  mj  lords  and 
the  people  of  Zurich,  for  the  love  of  Ood  and  the 

•afety  of  the  Confederation,  to  suspend  their  much 
U  the  present  moment.'*    As  he  said  these  wotds, 

the  brave  Helvetian  shed  tears.*  <•  la  a  few  hoots," 
eontimied  he,  **  1  shall  be  back  sgsin.  I  hope,  with 
Ood*s  gimee,  to  ohtata  aa  honorable  peace,  and  to 
prevent  our  cottages  from  being  filled  with  widows 
tad  orphans." 
Aebii  was  known  to  be  an  honorable  maa,  friendly 

to  the  Gospel,  and  opposed  to  foreign  service :  his 
words,  therefore,  moved  the  Zurich  captains,  who  re- 
solved to  halt.  Zwingle  alone,  raotionleas  and  sn- 
easjr>  beheld  in  his  friend's  intervention  the  machi- 
BStioas  of  the  adversary.  Austria,  occupied  in  re- 
pelling the  Turks,  and  unable  to  sneeor  the  Five 
Oantons  had  exhorted  them  to  peace.  Thia,  in 
Zwingle's  opinion,  was  the  eause  of  the  propositions 
brought  to  them  by  the  landamman  of  Glaris.  80  at 
the  moment  Aebli  turned  round  to  return  to  Zug.f 
Zwingle  approaching  him  said  with  earnestness, 
''Gossip  landamman,  you  will  render  to  God  an  ac- 
count of  all  this.  Our  advevMries  are  caught  in  a 
sack :  this  is  why  they  give  you  sweet  wo^s.  By 
sad  by  they  will  fall  upon  us  unawares,  and  there 
will  be  none  to  deliver  us."  Prophetic  words,  whose 
Inlfllmeaft  went  beyond  all  foresight  1  **  Dear  gossip  f 
Bsplied  the  landamman,  <*  I  have  confidence  in  Ood 
that  all  will  go  well.  Let  each  one  do  his  best." 
And  he  departed. 

Then,  instead  of  advancing  upon  Zng,  the  army 
began  to  erect  tents  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  and 
the  brink  of  the  torrent  a  few  paces  from  the  senti- 
nels of  the  Five  Cantons  $  while  Zwinpfle,  seated  in 
his  tent,  silent,  and  in  deep  thought,  anticipated  some 
distressing  news  from  hour  to  hour. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  It  was  the  deputies  of 
the  Zurich  Council  who  came  to  give  reality  to  hie 
fears.  Berne,  maintaining  the  cluiracter  diat  it  had 
so  often  filled  as  represenutve  of  the  federal  policy, 
declared  that  if  Zurich  or  the  cantons  would  not 
make  peace,  they  should  know  how  to  compel 
them ;  this  state  at  the  same  time  convoked  a  diet  at 
Aran,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  into  the  field,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sebastian  Diesbach.  Zwingle 
Wm  struck  with  consternation. 

Aebli's  message  supported  by  that  of  Berne,  was 
sent  back  bj  the  oouncil  to  the  army ;  for  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  time,  **  wherever  the  banner 
vraves,  there  is  Zurich. "^'^  Let  us  not  be  staggared," 
cried  the  reformer,  ever  decided  and  firm ;  our  des- 
tiny depends  upon  our  courage ;  to-day  they  bee  and 
entreat,  and  in  a  month,  when  we  have  laid  down 
onr  arms,  they  will  crush  us.  Let  us  stand  firm  in 
Ood.  Before  all  things,  let  us  be  just:  peace  will 
come  after  that"  But  Zwinele,  transformed  to  a 
jt^esman,  began  to  lose  the  inflQence  which  he  had 
gained  as  a  servant  of  Ood.  Many  could  not  under- 
stand him,  and  asked  if  what  they  had  heard  was  re- 
ally the  language  of  aminister  of  the  Lord.  <*  Ah  !" 
said  one  of  his  friends,  who  perhaps  knew  him  best, 
Oswald  Myccnius,  **  Zwingle  certainly  was  an  intra- 

•  ?•"  ««dt  ar  inltl  weynenden  Oagan.    (Bull,  it  p.  1«.) 

tA'''^"?.  ^^  Aaiman  wledenimiB  xn  den  6  ortan  men 
ip^t.   (BqIL  Chnm.  U.  p.  170.)    Zwiaale  was  aodlMkar  to 


pid  mm  in  the  midst  of  daipv;  hotbeili, 
a  honor  of  blood,  even  of  hii  moat  de^j  ^ 
The  freedom  of  lus  country,  the  virtiiot^  • 
fathers,  and,  above  all,  the  glory  ofChri^i 
sole  end  of  his  designs.* — ^I  apnk  the  Wi 
thewesenoe  of  God,"  adds  he. 

While  Zurich  was  sending  deputies  bi 
two  armies  received  reinforcements.  T^ 
Thuigovia  and  St  Gall  joiBed  their  bamq 
of  Zurich;  theValaisansandtheme&ofai 
united  witii  the  Romanist  cantont.  Tbe  ij 
posts  were  in  sight  of  each  other  at  ThosiLi 
and  GoldesbranneD,  on  the  deligbtfoi  jkei 
Albis. 

Never,  |>erhapa.  did»  Swiss  corditlitrshia 
brighter  with  its  ancient  lustre.  Tbea^ 
to  one  another  in  a  friendly  manner,  hfi 
styled  themselves  confederates  and  brotisi 
shall  not  fight,"  said  ther.  "Astora^i 
over  our  hettds,  but  we  vriU  prav  to  God,ik:{ 
preserve  us  from  every  harm.^*  Scvtv^ 
the  amijy  of  the  Five  Cantons,  while  ra 
reined  m  the  camp  of  ZuricLf  Some  j:q 
ishing  Waldstettes  one  day  passed  the  <x^^ 
Zurichers  made  them  prisoners,  led  ibm 
camp,  and  then  sent  them  back  laden  with  p 
with  still  greater  good  nature  thanmss^N 
Henry  IV.  at  the  seige  of  Paria  Ataistri 
some  warriors  of  the  Five  Cantons,  haTiis 
a  bucket  filled  with  milk  on  the  frontier  x^ 
out  to  the  Zurichers  that  they  had  00  bra: 
latter  came  down  immediately,  and  cat  tc 
into  the  enemies'  milk  :  then  the  soldiers  :(i 
parties  bq^n  with  jokes  to  eat  out  of  tbe  5^ 
— some  on  this  aide,  some  on  that  Tb^: 
were  delighted  that,  notwithstanding  the  r^ 
of  their  priests,  the  Waldstettes  ate^ci 
When  one  of  the  troop  took  a  morsel  tsil 
the  side  of  his  adversaries,  these  sportiTc-^ 
him  with  their  spoons,  and  said  to  niio. ' 
cross  the  frontier !"  Thus  did  these  ^ 
tians  make  war  upon  one  another ;  and  b&'' 
that  the  Burgomaster  Sturm  of  Strasbiii2,<;3^i 
mediators,  exclaimed :  "  You  Confedentfi  rl 
gular  people!  When  you  are  disaQit«^h{ 
still  in  harmony  vrith  one  another,  va^y^'^ 
friendship  never  slumbers."!  1 

The  most  perfect  order  reigned  in  ^f] 
rich.  Every  day  Zwingle,  the  commiw^"^ 
Zink  abbot  of  Cappel,  or  some  other  imnisK'>.^ 
ed  among  the  soldiery.  No  oath  or  diepateR 
every  disorderly  woman  was  turned  outtf^ 
praveis  were  oAsred  up  before  and  "«['^p, 
and  each  man  obeyed  his  chiefs.  Ttc 
dice,  no  cards,  no  games  calculated  to  et- 
rela;  but  psalms,  hymns,  national  sod^^' > 
eroise,  wrestling,  or  pitching  the  •i«"''5J^.j 
litary  recreations  of  the  Zurichers-J  aJJ''^ 
animated  the  reformer  had  passed  mw  tbe^J 
The  assembly  at  Aran,  transported  io^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  two  cBB^rrl 
each  army  should  hear  the  compIaifl»  (»  "^^ 
party.  The  reception  of  the  depoties  0  "^^ 
Cantons  by  the  Zurichers  was  tolerably  caiB> 
not  so  in  the  other  camp.  .^jJ 

On  the  16th  Jnne,  fifty  Zurichers,  wrrww^ 
crowd  of  peasants,  proceeded  on  no"*":,- 
Waldstettes.    The  sound  of  the  wuup^^^'^ 

*  Libertas  patria,  Tiitatss  avitc,  et  iflF«*^  ^'^ 
(Oaw.  Myc  De  vita'Zw.)  ^.  ^^i 

t  A  oieMura  cf  oorn  was  lold  for  i  s^T  cbigi 
for  a  half4)aU,  about  thne  faalfpsDet.  ^^      1 

'^'Woiinihr  seboB  uaelM  siad.  s»siBdlr«i»(^ 

S  Boodoia  aaag,  spnng,  wai^  aad  »»•""" 
sliBaytlv.fLl«.r^^ 
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^rirai,  and  repeated  salvos  of  artillery  annoanced 
f  arriTal.  Nearly  twelre  thousand  men  of  the 
tiler  eaAoiis»  in  good  order,  with  uplifted  heads 
arrant  looks,  were  under  arms.  JSscher  of 
ich  spoke  fot,  and  many  persons  from  the  rural 
ricts  enumerated  their  grievances  after  bim,which 
WaldstAtes  thought  exaggerated.  "  When  have 
ever  refused  you  the  federal  right  1**  asked  they, 
es,  yjs !"  replied  Funk,  Zwii%le»s  friend  ;  •*  we 
.you  exercise  it.    That  pastor  (Keyser) 


»aled  16  it,  $iQd  you  referred  him — to  the  execu 
er!"  **F^tk,  you  would  have  done  better  to 
e  held  yo«  tongue,"  said  one  of  his  friends.  But 
words  had  dipped  out ;  a  dreadful  tumnit  sudden- 
rose  ;  all  %M  army  of  the  Waldstettes  was  in  agi- 
hi ;  the  Ibost  prudent  begged  the  Zuriehers  to  re- 
promptly,  and  protected  their  departure . 
X  length  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  26th 
e,  1529.  Zwingle  did  not  obtain  all  he  desired, 
eaid  of  the  free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  the 
ty  stipulated  only  liber^  of  conscience ;  it  de- 
ed that  the  common  bailiwicks  should  pronounce 
or  aminst  the  Reform  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
honAecreeing  the  abolition  of  foreign  pensions, 
as  recommended  to  the  Romish  cantons  to  re- 
nV  the  alliance  formed  with  Austria ;  the  Five 
n>nB  were  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Mnr- 
to  retract  his  insulting  words,  and  an  indemnity 
ircured  to  Keyser's  family.* 
n  incontrovertible  success  had  just  crowned  the 
l^e  demonstration  of  Zurich.  The  Five  Cantons 
it.  Gloomy,  initated,  silently  champing  the  bit 
had  be«|  placed  in  their  mouths,  their  chiefs 
d  not*  decide  upon  giving  up  the  deed  of  their 
nee  with  Austria.  Zurich  immediately  recalled 
iroops,^he  mediators  redoubled  their  solicitations, 
the  Bernese  exclaimed :  **  If  yon  do  not  deliver 
his  document,  we  will  ourselves  go  in  procession 
tear  it  from  your  archives."  At  last  it  was 
igbt  to  Cappel  on  the  26th  June,  two  hours  after 
ni^.  All  the  army  was  drawn  out  at  eleven  in 
forenoon,  and  they  began  to  read  the  treaty.  The 
ichers  looked  with  astonishment  at  its  breadth 
excessive  length,  and  the  nine  seals  which  had 
1  affixed,  one  of  which  was  in  gold.  But  scarcely 
a  few  words  been  read,  when  Aebli,  snatching 
parchment,  cried  out:  "Enough,  enough!"— 
ead  it,  read  it!"  said  the  Zuriehers ;  "we desire 
iarn  their  treason  !"  But  the  Bailiff  of  Glaris  re- 
1  boldly :  <*  I  would  rather  be  cut  in  a  thousand 
es*  than  permit  it."  Then  dashing  his  knife  into 
parchment,  he  cut  it  in  pieces  in  the  presence  of 
ngle  and  the  soIdiers,t  and  threw  the  fragments 
le  secretary  to  commit  them  to  the  flames.  **This 
r  was  not  Swiss,"  says  Bullinger  with  sublime 
jjlicity. 

he  banners  were  immediately  stfuck.  The  men 
Jnterwald*»n  retired  in  anger;  those  of  Schwytz 
re  they  would  for  ever  preserve  their  ancient  faith ; 
le  the  troops  of  Zurich  returned  in  triumph  to 
r  homes.  But  the  most  opposite  thoughts  agitated 
nffle's  mind.  "  I  hope,"  said  he,  doing  violence 
lis  feelings,  '*  that  we  bring  back  an  honorable 
;e  to  our  dwellings.  It  was  not  to  shed  blood 
we  set  out.}  God  has  once  again  shown  the 
t  ones  of  the  earth  that  they  can  do  nothing 
nst  us."  But  when  he  gave  way  to  his  natural 
o^iition,  a  very  different  order  of  thongiits  took 
tension  of  his  mind.  He  was  see/i  walking  apart 
eep  dejection,  and  anticipating  the  most  gloomy 
rv.  In  vain  did  the  people  surround  htm  with 
hipra,  p.  738.  The  treaty  is  giTen  entJre  in  Bnllhiger, 
185,  and  Roehat  li. 

fabellse  tetleric  a  pnetore  Fagi  GlaTonensis  gladio  con- 
et  delete,  id  qnod  ip«e  vidi.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  p.  810.) 
:am  non  c»dem  faetnm  profeeti  tiuBas.    (IbUL) 


Joyful  shouts.  **  This  peace,"  said  he,  «*  which  jroa 
consider  a  triumph,  you  will  soon  repent  of,  strikin^r 
your  breasts."  It  was  at  this  time  that,  venting  hi« 
sorrow,  he  composed,  as  he  was  descending  the  Al- 
bis,  a  celebrated  hymn  often  repeated  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  the  fields  of  Switzerland,  among  the  burghers 
of  the  Confederate  cities,  and  even  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  The  h^mns  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingle  play 
the  same  part  in  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformatioii 
as  the  Psalms  in  that  of  France. 

Do  thou  direct  tluF  chariot,  Lordi 
And  guide  it  at  Qij  will ;  ' 

Without  thy  aid  ova  gtrength  if  vain, 
AadnselMsaUoartkilL 

liook  down  upon  thy  Mints  brought  loi^ 
And  prostrate  laid  beneath  the  we. 

Beloved  Pastor,  who  hast  saved 

Our  Mills  Irum  death  and  tin, 
UpUft  thy  voice,  awake  thy  sheep 

That  slnmbering  lie  within 
Tby  fold,  and  eari>  wi&  thy  rif^haBd* 
The  xag»  of  Satan^  Anions  hand. 

Send  down  thy  peace,  and  bsaiih  strife, 

Let  bittenuMs  deDSit ; 
Revive  the  tpixit  of  the  p«it 

In  every  Switier^i  heart ; 
llien  shaU  thv  Chnrch  for  ever  sing 
The*pimises  or  her  heavenly  King. 

An  edict,  published  in  the  name  of  the  Confede- 
rates, ordered  the  revival  everywhere  of  the  old 
friendship  and  brotherly  concord;  but  decrees  axe 
powerless  to  work  such  miracles. 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  nevertheless  favorable  to 
the  Reform.  No  doubt  it  met  with  a  violent  oppoai* 
tion  in  some  places.  The  nuns  of  the  vale  of  8t». 
Catherine  in  Thurgovia,  deserted  by  their  priesu  and 
excited  by  some  noblemen  beyond  the  Rhine,  who 
styled  them  in  their  letters,  **  Chivalrous  women  of 
the  house  of  God,"  sang  Mass  themselves,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  number  preacher  to  the  convent* 
Certain  deputies  from  the  Protestant  cantons  having 
had  an  interview  with  them,  the  abbess  and  three  of  the 
nuns  secretly  crossed  the  river  by  night,  carrying 
with  them  the  papers  of  the  monastery  and  the  oma 
ments  of  the  church.  But  such  isolated  resistance  a» 
this  was  unavailing.  Already  in  1529  Zwingle  was 
able  to  hold  a  synod  in  Thurgovia,  which  organized 
the  church  there,  and  decreed  that  the  property  of  the 
convents  should  be  consecrated  to  the  instruction  of 
pious  young  men  in  sacred  learning.  Thus  concord 
and  peace  seemed  at  last  to  be  re-established  in  the 
Confederation.  •  , 

III.  When,  however,  the  conqueror  abandons  him- 
self to  his  triumph,  in  that  very  confidence  he  oftea 
finds  destruction.  Zurich  and  Zwingle  were  to  ex- 
emplify this  mournful  lesson  of  history.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  peace,  they  redoubled  theii 
exertions  for  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  This* was 
a  legitimate  zeal,  but  it  was  not  always  wisely  di- 
rected. To  attain  the  unit|  of  Switzerland  by  unity 
of  faith  was  the  object  of  the  Zuriehers;  but  they 
forgot  that,  by  desiring  to  force  a  unity  it  is  brokea 
to  pieces,  and  that  freedom  is  the  only  medium  in.- 
which  contrary  elements  can  be  dissolved,  and  a 
salutary  union  established.  While  Rome  aims  at 
unity  by  anathemas,  imprisonment  and  the  stake, 
christian  truth  demands  unity  tlirough  liberty^  And 
let  us  not  fear  that  unity,  expanding  each  indivi- 
duality beyond  measure,  will  produce  by  this  means 
an  in^nite  multiplicity.  While  we  urge  every  mind 
to  attach  iKst^if  to  the  Word  of  God,  we  give  it  up  to 
a  power  capable  of  restoring  its  diverging  opinion^ 
to  a  wholesome  unity. 

Zwingle  at  first  signalized  his  victory  by  legitimate 
conquests.    He  advanced  with  courage.    **His  eye 
and  his  arm  were  everywhere."    •«  A  few  wr»ldlr<' 
ed  mischief-makers,"  says  Salat,  a  Romanist  ehMlt'^ 
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Btcler,  "  penetiatinf  into  the  Five  Cantoot,  tro«bied 
iiieii*t  Bouls,  disinbttted  their  frippery,  lemttered 
«Yerywhere  little  poems,  little  trtcts,  little  test*' 
ments,  sod  ceased  not  from  saying  that  the  people 
oa||[fat  oot  to  believe  the  priests."*  This  was  not  all ; 
while  th^  Reform  was  destined  to  be  confined  around 
^e  lake  of  the  Waldstettes  to  a  few  fruitless  efibru, 
it  made  brilliant  conquests  among  the  cantons — the 
allies  and  subjects  of  Switzerland  ;  and  all  the  blows 
there  inflicted  on  the  Papacj  re  echoed  among  the 
lofty  valleys  of  the  primitive  cantons,  and  filled 
them  with  affright  Nowhere  had  Popery  shown  it- 
self more  detcnnined  than  in  the  Swiss  monntains. 
A  mixture  of  Romish  despotiMa  and  Helvetian 
fooghntM  existed  there.  Rome  was  resolved  to 
€on<|aer,  and  yet  she  beheld  her  most  important  jm>- 
Mtions  successively  wrested  from  her. 

In  fact,  on  the  29th  September,  1529,  the  citiaensof 
Schafifhaosen  removed  the  **  great  God'*  {iebon  Dieu) 
from  the  cathedral,  to  the  deep  regret  of  a  onall  num- 
ber of  devotetes,  whom  the  Roman  worship  still  count- 
ed in  this  city }  thea  thay  abolished  the  Mass,  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  Zurich  and  to  Berne. 

At  Zuriac,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Aar,  at  the  moment  when  the  priest  of  the  place, 
a  man  devoted  to  the  ancient  wonhip,  was  preaching 
with  zeal,  a  person  named  Tiifel,  (devil,)  raising  his 
head,  said  to  him  ;  *'  Sir,  you  are  heaping  insults  on 
good  men,  and  you  are  loading  the  Pope  and  the 
taints  of  the  Roman  calendar  with  honor ;  pray 
where  do  we  find  that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  T* 
This  question,  put  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice,  raised 
a  sly  smile  on  many  faces,  and  the  people  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  pulpit  awaited  the  replv.  The  cu- 
nte  in  astooisHment  and  at  his  wit's  end,  answered 
with  a  trembling  voice :  *<  Devil  is  thy  name : ,  thou 
aetest  like  the  devil,  and  thou  art  the  devil !  For 
this  reason  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee." 
Then  hastily  leaving  the  pulpit,  he  ran  away  as  if 
Satan  himself  had  been  behind  him.  Immediately 
the  imnges  were  torn  down,  and  the  Mass  abolished. 
The  Roman  Catholics  sought  to  console  themselves 
by  repeating  everywhere  j  *•  At  Zurzack  it  was  the 
devil  who  introduced  the  Reformation.''t 

The  priesis  and  warriors  of  the  Forest  Cantons  be- 
held the  overthrow  of  the  Romish  faith  in  countries 
that  lay  nearfr  to  them.  In  the  canton  of  Claris, 
whence  by  the  steep  passes  of  the  Klaus  and  the 
PrQgel,^  the  Reform  might  suddenly  fall  upon  Uri 
and  Schwytz,  two  men  met  face  to  face.  At  Mollis, 
Fridolin  Bmnner,  questioning  himself  every  da^  by 
what  means  he  could  advance  the  cause  of  Christ, § 
sittaeked  the  abuses  of  the  Church  with  the  energy  of 
his  friend  Zwingle,{{  and  endeavored  to  ipread  among 
the  people,  who  were  paasionately  fond  of  war,  the 
peacq  and  charity  of  the  Gospel.  At  Glaria,  on  the 
contrary,  Valentine  Tschudi  studied  with  all  the 
circumspection  of  his  friend  Erasmus  to  preserve  a 
jvst  medium  between  Rome  and  the  Reform.  And 
ahbou|h— thanks  to  the  preaching  of  Fridolin ! — 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  meritorious 
works,  and  intercession  of  the  saints,  were  looked 
at  by  the  Glaronais  as  mere  follies  and  fab1es,ir  they 
still  believed  with  Tschudi  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  substantially  in  ihe  bread  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

At  the  same  time  a  movement  in  opposition  to  the 

*  "Die  Rccti«chen  haltand  vU  elendi  Hiidel  volk  gefonden, 
lie.    (r*ilat,  Chron.) 

t  Tli  u  <ler  TuflVf  den  erflen  Aogriffl 

i  This  is  th«  road  by  whklL  the  army  of  Sawanff  escaped 
tal7P'). 

^  Nam  eotidie  eogitare  fioleo  qoBnam  re  Christiinam  adja 
▼MI  profectum.    (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  p.  IS.) 

I  Atideo  ego  mtrepide  omnem  eecleritt  abutum  et  omnis 
lminanttprec«pUin«nancntMXMr«rbiDcidsaiaa»s.    (Ibid.) 

Y  Nugas  esse  et  l«b<ilas.  *  (IMd.) 


Reform  was  taking  place  in  that  \i^i^ 
valley,  where  the  Liiith,  isariag  at  tiniaj 
rocks  with  jaSffd  ocests— caonaooi  cfctr 
seemed    built  .  in    the   air— baifaet  iW  v 
Schwandea  anid  Rati  with  its  wtMia  Tb 
Catholics,  aianoed  at  the  progim  of  ibr  G* 
wishing  to  save  these  mouataiasat  Uvi,  U 
ed  with  liberal  hands  the  nMMify  ihej  dfr*' 
their  foreiga  penaions;  aad  fma  tint  tv 
hatred  had  been  seen  to  divide  ok  CnN(l|& 
who  appeared  to  have  bc«a  woa^verw^: 
basely  sought  for  a  pselejU  to  copeHl  a  dial 
flight.*    «•  Peiert  aad  I,"  wrote  ^uit^it^ 
Rati,  in  despair,  *«  aie  labariag  ia  Atmrfa\ 
alas !  the  grapaa  we  gather  are  not-  fK^:\ 
saoridoe,  and  the  Tery  birdsdo  I 
bat  after  haviaic  toiM  aU  night* 
oa^  canght  leeahea.)     Alas !  y 
betoredc«»,aiKlioatabcfoieswiaer  Tbd 
revolt  against  the  Gaapel  aooa  desccaddb^ 
valleys  with  the  wtaiaf  waien  of  the  Liotii^ 
Glaris  aad  MoUia.     **  The  coaaeil,  u  if  m\ 
composed  only  of  aiUy  womsa,  M\ti  uipi 
day,*'  said  Raadorfer  ;6  '<  one  daf  it  vilV 
cow],  OB  the  next  ft  wiU  aot.**!    Ghns,Lit . 
carried  along  by  oae  of  its  toneati,  odisi 
waves  and  cddlea  diiw  iadj&mi  diinsa 
veiod,  wheckd  aba«t.  aad  iras  nwlrH 
lowed  up. 
But  this  arisia  emam  to  aa  end:  Aejm 


ireaot-nfUtfed:! 
do  not  eat  Ilia  ^^ 
Ehi.we6odil^i^ 
i!  we  areoMJ 


upoa  the  Five  Cantons  imialy  ofposed  v.s 
It  wss  proelaiued,  and  ils  vaB4euhc4a>» 
certed  eaemiea  were  foioed  to  eoatfoir^ 
says  Bullinger,  with  myateiieasly  eoscciifl 
idols,  whieh  they  renarved  for  better  <h;i. 

la  the  meanwhile,  the  Befoim  adnsee^^'' 
terior  JUodet  of  A«>en«eU,T  tada^^ 
Sargans.  But  what  asoat  eaHveitiea  i^ 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  Rooudtf^ 
to  see  it  pass  the  Alfia  aad  appear  uiu^^ 
beautiful  districts  roaad  Lake  Ma»ioR.<k^< 
the  embouchure  of  the  Maggia,  wiiliu»«'J 
Locarno,  ia  ths  midst  of  ^Mrekjl"^^ 
cypresses,  flourished  the  aoble  »Muliej« 
Mnralto,  Magoria,  and  Dani,  aad  «beRi«" 
1513  the  soverviga  standard  of  the  cisloi& 

said  the  Waldstettes,  "  is  it  net  ^^ZZ 
aad  Zwiagle  infest  Swilwilandt  ^^'^ 
podeaee  to  cany  their  pieteaded  Bew»r 
Italy^-even  into  the  coantiy  «f  «^^^^« 
Great  irregalarities  pvevailed  ^J^^ 
clergy:  « Whoever  wishss  tok«^.«^^, 
come  a  priest,"  was  a  eommon  ••y*f^,  ^, 
Gospel  saecaedsd  in  making  itt  wa^  ^^^^ 
district.  A  monk  of  Cetao,  Bgfidw  i^ ., 
had  taken  the  cowl  in  1511,  agauiM  the  "^  ^ 
family,tt  atruggledfor  yeais  in  the  Aag»* 

«  Jam oro convieti pallnodltfaosaii^C^'*''  * 
t  Pierre  Ramelin,  pwtor  of  8chw«nii»-  ^^ 
tTotoenim  nocte  otacantes.  Mn«»*^r  ■  "^  "' 

mas.  (Zw.  El 

Pliny  ^ 


t  Toto  enim  nocte  ptacantes,  »n8»jE55&^' 

-      Eop.li.^lk)  lU«Iorfere»K5»2i:l* 

lyi  of  a  kind  oif  vine  t«»^ jJ^fSi*^ 

flaitnatu  aria.  Fanut  esm  sic 


Pliay  tayi  pf  a  kind  oif  vine  t«»^ jJ^S 
anpendlot,  ^Saitnata  aria.  Famnt  esm  sic  ■»  ** 
(Hilt.  Nat  lihi  xiT.  cap.  xriil  k  »).     .„fkJtBi» 
O^ertlt  vela  indies  lenatos  notUr  »»»»«"• 


H  VuJt  Jam  cnealam,  post  nea  ▼"^vi  Aiiwof*** 
time  it  x«oogaitei.  St  anotber  ^i^^mi^ft 

%  See  QjBnediet  NoU't  letter  to  if^PJ  1&»M 

•»  St.  Chorles  Banomeo,  A»hl»i*»P.  J  Etrid  ■* 
somewhat  later  several  cobtsbU  m  ^.!L{sii.'<' 
Uum  non  dicam  coUegia.  sed  smanbom  oo>^  0 
{Dim  araagel  Qem.  ia  Locame  ^^^fjS^la^ 

tt  Subdoix  memat  a  parentuSi  P«*»fSky 
gram  ea animo soccapL    (Zw.Ef^>•^*^' 
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I  ia^  ly  vSiere  found  peace  for  his  nonl. 


Mo. 


lirooed,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  with  pro- 
■H  nig^,  h^  cried  aload :  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thon 
Wi  shoVid'  do  1  **  Ere  long  the  monk  of  Como 
»iigl|lle  heard  these  words  in  his  heait:  "Go  to 
HjJBvingle  and  he  will  tell  thee.*'  He  rose  trem- 
gg  with  emotion.    "  It  is  you,"  wrote  he  to  Zwin- 

inu^ediately,  *'  but  no  f  it  is  not  you,  it  is  God 
lo,  fitroagh  you,  will  deliver  me  from  the  nets  of 

hooters.*'  *<  Ti anslate  the  New  Testament  into 
liad,^  replied ^Zwittgle ;  "  I  will  undertake  to  get 
)rin(^d  atjbirich.**  Tliis  is  what  Reform  did  for 
ly  more  th{|  three  centuries  ago. 
S^dio  there|jp9^  remained.  He  commenced  trans- 
iyg  the  Gospel :  but  at  one  time  he  had  to  beg  for 
>  conycat,  it  pother  to  repeat  his  "  hours,"  and 
in  to  aQpftnpany  one  of  the  fathers  on  his  journeys.  * 
erylhirf^  that  surrounded  him  increased  his  dis- 
ss. He  saw  his  country  reduced  to  the  greatest 
»ery  by  desolating  wars — ^men  formerly  rich, 
Iding  out  their  hands  for  alms— crowds  of  women 
▼en  b^  want  to  the  most  shameful  degradation. 

imagined  that  a  great  political  deliyerance  could 
ne  bj^ng  about  the  religious  independence  of  his 
kij|-cdUntrymen. 

!)n  i  sudden  he  thought  that  this  happy  hour  was 
fted.  He  perceiTea  a  band  of  Lutheran  lans- 
mets  descending  the  Alps.  Their  serried  pha- 
xes,  their  threatening  looks  wiire  directed  towards 
r^banks  of  the  Tiber.  At  their  head  marched 
iundsberg,  wearing  a  chain  of  gold  around  his 
rii,  and  saying :  **  If  I  reach  Rome  I  will  make  use 
J  the  Pope."  **  God  wills  to  save  us," 
'  >  Zwingle :  *'  write  to  the  constable  ;t 
>  deliver  the  people  over  whom  he  rules 

0  take  from  the  shaven  crowns,  whose  God 
ir  betty,  the  wealth  which  renders  them  so  proud, 

1  to  distribute  it  among  the  people  who  are  dying 
lunger.    Then  let  eacn  onepreach  without  fear 

pure  Word  of  the  Lord.  Tne  strength  of  Anti- 
At  is  near  its  fall  !*' 
nvM,  about  the  end  of  1526,  Egidio  already  dreamt 
he  Reformation  of  Italy.  From  that  time  his  let- 
I  cease :'  the  monk  disappeared.  There  can  be 
doujit  that  the  arm  of  Home  was  able  to  reach 
9and  that,  like  so  many  others,  he  was  plunged 
>  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  some  convent, 
n  the  spring  of  1 530,  a  new  epoch  commenced  for 
Italian  bailiwicks.  Zurich  appointed  Jacques 
rdmiiller  bailiff  of  Locarno ;  he  was  a  grave  man, 
>ected  by  all,  and  who  even  in  1524  had  kissed 
feet  of  the  Pope;  he  had  since  then  been  won 
r  to  the  Gospel,  and  had  sat  down  at  the  feet  of 
Saviour. I  •«  Go,"  said  Zurich,  "  aftd  bear  your- 
like  a  Christian,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the 
rd  of  God  conform  to  the  ordinances.*'  Werd- 
Uer  met  with  nothing  but  darkness  in  every  miar- 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  a  feeble  glim- 
in^  seemed  to  issue  from  a  convent  situatni  on 
delightful  shores  of  Lake  Maggiore.  Among  the 
m^Iites  at  Locarno  was  a  monk  named  Fontana, 
led  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  animated  with 
same  spirit  that  had  enlij^htened  the  monk  of 
la  The  doctrine  of  salvation,  **  without  money 
without  price,"  which  God  proclaims  in  the 
pel,  filled  him  with  love  and  joy.  **  As  long  »s 
'e,*'  said  he,  **  will  I  preach  upon  the  Epistles 
)t.  Paul;"§  for  it  was  particularly  in  these 
Mes  that  he  had  found  the  truth.    Two  monks, 

^onfratxefl  nonnulli  viri  eerie  et  pietate  et  eruditioiie  na> 

nam  contemptihilea.    (Ibid.  p.  533.) 

lourbon,  who  commaaded  in  Italv  o&  behalf  of  the  Ea- 

r.    (Supra,  book  ail.  p.  81.) 

<uke  X.  39. 

«  dan  Tivat  ntis  de  SpittoUi  Fanli 

.  Epp.  iL  p.  m.) 


of  whose  names  we  are  ignorant,  shared  .his  senti- 
ments. Fontana  wrote  a  letter  *<  to  all  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Germany,**  which  was  forwarded  to 
Zwingle.  We  may  imanne  we  hear  that  man  of 
Macedonia,  who  appeared  in  a  visioi^to  Paul  in  the 
night,  calling  him  to  Europe,  and  saying,  <*  Come 
over  and  help  us."*  «« 0,  trusty  and  well-beloved  of 
Christ  Jesus,"  cried  the  monk  of  Locarno  to  Ger- 
many, «*  remember  Lazarus,  the  beggar,  in  the  Gos- 
pel—remember that  humble  Canaanitish  woman, 
lousing  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  Lord's 
table !  hunny  as  David,  I  have  recourse  to  the  show- 
bread  placed  upon  the  altar.  A  poor  traveller,  de- 
voured by  thirst,  I  rush  to  the  springs  of  living 
water,  t  Plunged  in  darkness,  bathed  in  tear*,  we 
cry  to  you  who  know  the  mysteries  of  God  to  send 
us  bv  the  hands  of  the  munificent  J.  WerdmiiUer 
all  the  writings  of  the  divine  Zwingle,  of  the  fa- 
mous Luther,  of  the  skilful  Melancthon,  of  the  mild 
(Ecolampadius,  of  the  incenious  Pomeranus,  of  the 
learned  Lambert,  of  the  elegant  Brenz,  of  the  pene- 
trating Bucer,  of  the  studious  Leo,  of  the  vigilant 
Hutten,  and  of  the  other  illustrious  doctors,  if  there 
are  any  more.  Excellent  princes,  pivots  of  the 
Church,  our  holy  mother,  make  haste  to  deliver  from 
the  slavery  of  Babylon  a  city  of  Lombardy  that  has 
not  yet  known  the  Goepel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
but  three  who  have  combined  together  to  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  truth  ;t  but  it  was  beneath  the  Mows  of  a 
small  body  of  men,  chosen  bv  God,  and  not  by  the 
thousands  of  Gideon,  that  Midian  fell.  Who  knowa 
if  from  a  small  spark  God  may  not  cause  a  great 
conflagration  ?*' 

Thus  three  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Haggai  hoped 
at  that  time  to  reform  Italy.  They  uttered  a  call  to 
which,  for  throe  centuries,  the  Evanceliod  world  has 
not  replied.  Zurich,  however,  in  these  days  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  faith,  displayed  a  holy  boldness, 
and  dared  extend  her  heretical  arms  beyond  the 
Alps.  Hence,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  all 
the  Romanists  of  Switzerland  gave  vent  to  loud  and 
terrible  threats,  swearing  to  an^st  even  in  Zurich  it- 
self the  course  of  these  presumptuous  invasions. 

But  the  Zurichers  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
this :  they  gave  the  Confederates  more  serious  cause 
of  fear  by  waging  incessant  war  against  the  con- 
vent*—those  centres  of  Ultramontane  fanaticism. 
The  extensive  monastery  of  Wetlingen,  around  which 
roll  the  waters  of  the  Limmat,  and  which,  by  its 
proximity  to  Zurich,  was  exposed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  breath  of  Reform,  was  in  violent  com- 
motion. On  the  23d  August  1529,  a.  great  change 
took  place;  the  ice  was  broken  and  the  down&l 
complete.  Tho  monks  ceased  to  sing  Mass;  they 
cut  off  each  other's  beards,  not  without  shedding  a 
few  tears ;  thev  laid  down  their  frocks  and  their 
hoods,  and  clothed  themselves  in  becomiug  secular 
dresses.  §  Then,  in  astonishment  at  tills  metamor- 
phosis, they  listened  devoutly  to  the  sermon  which 
Sebastian  Benli  of  Zurich  came  and  preached  to 
them,  and  ere  long  employed  themselves  in  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  and  m  singing  psalms  in  German. 
Thus  Wittii^n  fell  into  the  current  of  that  river 
which  seemed  to  be  everywhere  reviving  the  Con- 
federation. The  cloister,  ceasing  to  be  a  house  for 
gaming,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  was  changed  in- 
to a  school  Two  monks  alone  in  aU  the  monastery 
remained  faithful  to  the  cowl. 


The  commander  of  Mulinen,  without  troubling 

•  Actt  xvi.  9.  • 

t  Debili  et  inflnavs  apod  pifoioaait  calutem  nai  el  patila 
toto  mentis  aUtetu  citiaeime  expeotD.  (^ottinger,  mmoI.  16. 
pan  a,  p.  619.) 

t  Confederati  coaJunetique  in  expedJtloaem  reritatii  tree 
tantun  nu^ero  inmat.  (Hettinger  Moettl.  16,  pans,  a. 630.) 

k  Bekleitend  lioh  in  erbare  gemefaM  LaistdO^itf  'oMlL 
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Jumself  about  the  tlureate  of  the  Romiah  ouitont,  ear- 
aeitlT  preaaed  fhe  commandery  ot  St  John  at 
Hitzkirch  towarda  the  iteformation.  The  queation 
wta  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  majority  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Word  of  God.  **  Ah  !'*  aaid^the  comman- 
der, "  I  hare  been  long  puahing  behind  the  chariot*** 
On  the  4th  September  the  commanderr  waa  reform- 
ed. It  waa  the  same  with  that  of  Wadenawyl,  with 
the  convent  of  Pfefiera,  aad  othera  beaidea.  Even  at 
If  ury  the  majority  declared  tor  the  Goapel ;  but  the 
minority  prevailed  through  the  aupport  of  the  Five 
Canton8.t  A  new  triuniph,  and  one  of  greater  Talue, 
waa  deatined  to  indemnify  the  Reform,  and  to  raiae  the 
indignation  of  the  Waldstettea  to  the  hisfaeiit  pitch. 

The  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  by  hia  wealth,  by  the  num- 
ber of  hia  aubjecta,  and  the  influence  which  he  ez- 
evciaed  in  Switzerland,  was  one  of  the  moat  formida- 
ble adveraariea  of  the  Goapel.  In  1529,  therefore,  at 
the  moment  when  the  army  of  Zurich  took  the  field 
andnat  the  Five  Cantons,  the  Abbot  Francia  of 
&i^>erg«  in  alarm  and  at  the  brink  of  death,  caused 
himself  to  be  haatily  removed  into  the  atrong  castle 
of  Rohrachach,  not  thinking  himaelf  aecure  except 
within  ita  walls.  Four  days  after  this,  the  illustrious 
YadiaBua,  burgomaater  of  St.  Gall,  entered  the  con- 
Tent,  and  announced  the  intention  of  the  people  to 
resume  the  uae  of  their  cathedral-church,  and  to 
remoTe  the  imagea.  The  monks  were  astoni^ed  at 
•uch  audacity,  and  having  in  vain  protested  and  cried 
for  help,  out  their  most  precious  effects  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  fled  to  Einsideln. 

Amoug  these  waa  Kilian  Koufli,  head  steward  of 
the  abbey,  a  conaing  and  active  monk,  and,  like 
Zwingk,  a  native  of  the  Tockenboig.  Kaowing 
how  important  it  was  to  find  a  aucceaaor  to  the  abboi, 
before  the  newa  of  hia  death  waa  bruited  abroad,  he 
cane  to  an  underatanding  with  those  who  waited  on 
the  prelate ;  and  the  latter  dying  on  Tuesday  in  Holy 
Week,  the  meals  were  carried  as  usual  into  hia 
chamber,  and  withdowncaat  eyea  and  low  voice  the 
attendanta  made  every  iaqniry  about  hia  health. 
While  tbia  farce  waa  going  on  round  the  dead  body, 
the  monka  who  had  aasembled  at  Eiasidela  repaired 
in  all  haste  to  Rapperawyl,  in  the  territory  of  St.  Gall, 
mad  there  elected  Kilian,  who  had  ao  akilfally  man- 
aged the  affair.  The  new  abbot  went  immediately 
to  Rohrachacb,  and  on  Good  Friday  he  there  pro- 
claimed hia  own  election  and  the  death  of  hiaprede- 
oassor.  Zarioh  and  Glaris  declaied  they  would  not 
raeognise  bin,  unless  he  coukl  |^ve  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  a  monkish  life  was  in  conformity  with 
the  Gospel.  *<  We  are  ready  to  protect  the  house  of 
God,"  said  they ;  *'  aad  it  is  for  this  reason  we  re- 
quire that  it  be  consecrated  anew  to  the  Lord.  Bat 
we  do  not  fotf^t  that  it  is  our  duty  also  to  nrotect  the 
people.  It  is  ia  the  bosom  of  a  free  people  that  the 
free  Church  of  Christ  ahould  raiae  ita  head."  At 
the  aame  time  the  mlaiatera  of  St.  Gall  pubiiahed 
focty-two  tkesss,  in  which  they  aaaerted  that  poa- 
vents  were  not  **  houaea  of  God.  bat  houaea  of  the 
devil."}  The  abbot  aupported  by  Lucerne  and 
fichwyts,  which  with  Zurich  and  Glaria  ezerciaed 
•oyereign  pewer  ia  St.  Gall,  replied  that  he  would 
not  dispute  about  rights  which  he  held  from  Kings 
and  Emperora.  The  two  aativea  of  the  Tockenbeig , 
Zwiogle  and  Kilian,  were  thus  struggling  around  St. 
Gall— the  one  claiming  the  people  for  the  abbey,  aad 
the  other  the  abbey  for  the  people.  The  army  of 
Zurich  having  approached  Wyl,  Kiliaa  aeixed  upon 
the  treasurea  and  muaimenta  of  the  convent,  and  fled 
pneipiutety  beyond  the  Rhine.  Then  when  peace 
waa  concluded,  the  crafty  monk  clothed  himaelf  in 

^Dtama.iiihoo  ourra  pnnnoTeodo  labonase,  priosqaam 
lBBlOBg*M)»c««ut    (2w.  £pp.  ii.  p.  n4J 

f  Du  daS  minder  mutt  du  mear  ilB.    C>alL  ii.  p^  S41J 
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a  aecalar  dreaa,  aad  crepl  mfalerisislf  ti^ 
sidela,  whence  on  a  asKldea  he  made  ail  S»l 
re-echo  wiih  his  criea^     Zarich  leplid  ots 
lishing  in  coqjuoction  with  Glaria  a  eouKJi. 
which  a  goveraorp  "  confirm^  ia  iht  »«] 
faith,"  ahould  preside  over  the  diitrict,  viit 
cil  of  twelve  m^mbera»  while  the  electioi  «> 
waa  left  to  the  parishes.*    Noi  loagaArma 
abbot  expelled  and  a  fugitive,  while  cxms^x 
near  Bregentz,  fell  from  hiahor8e,g«ei:«^ 
hia  frock,  ■  nd  was  drowned.    Of  the  two  ed^ 
from  the  Tockeobuxg^  it  was  ZwiaSb^^ 
the  victory. 

The  convent  waa  put  up  to  sale,  aid  vaipa| 
aed  by  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  "  with  (ke  oe-^ 
aaid  Bnllinger^  ' '  of  a  detached  baildiag. ciL«; i 
where  the  monks  were  left  who  had  Mma 
the  Reform."t  ^^^  ^^^  having  arTif<diia| 
governor  aent  by  Zurich  waa  to  give  pbz  x  i 
from  Lucerne,  the  people  of  St.  Gall  etlWi^aj 
latter  to  awear  to  their  coastitaiioB.  "  i  p«a 
baa  never  been  known,"  replied  he,  "uie^ 
oath  to  peaaanls  ;  it  ia  the  peaaaattwfaofliactf 
an  oath  to  the  governor  !"*    Upon  thitbe  KVtiX 


Zurich  governor  (emaiaed,  and  the 
the  Ffve  Gaatons  against  Zurich,  whicb  nim 
assisted  the  people  of  St.  Gail  io  ncowoi  k 
liberties,  rose  to  the  highest  paroxysm  of  ufa 

A  few  victories,  however,  conaoM  iansf^ 
the  pariiaana  of  Rome.  Soleure  wu  (or  a  'm^M 
one  of  the  moat  contested  battle  fielib.  IV  ^ 
zeas  and  the  learned  were  in  favor  oTRr^  > 
patriciaas  and  canona  for  Popery,  Miff^'- 
Zug  waa  preaching  the  Govpei  there,  ut»A 
cil  having  deaired  to  compel  him  to  ny  l^*^ 
hundred  Reformed  appeared  iatiiebi/i«^ 
OB  the  13th  September  1529,  and  with  eKSS^^ 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  Zarich  and  ie^^^- 
aupported  this  demand,  it  was  graflin'  to  tk& 

Upon  this  the  moat  Anatical  of  the  Soon 
lica,  ezaaperated  at  Che  coneeaNoa,  clocnte 
of  the  city,  pointed  the  guna,  and  mtiti'^ 
expelling  the  friends  of  refonn.  The  eouc. 
pared  to  puniah  these  agitators,  whea  tbe 
williag  to  aet  the  example  of  chriatiu  a 
dechured  they  would  forgive  them-i  ^ 
Couacil  then  pubiiahed  throoghoat  the  mw  i 
the  dominion  of  conacience  beloafiagw'^'* 
and  faith  being  the  free  8^^' of  Rm  ga»^,^ 
might  follow  the  religion  which  he  ^.\ 
Thirty-four  pariahea  declared  for  theBjft*^ 
and  only  two  for  the  Mass.  Atow^  tji*^ 
diatricu  were  in  favor  of  the  Goapel;  »* 
jority  of  the  city  aided  with  the  PoJ**  "^ 
whom  the  Reformed  of  Soleore  had  aem  M<^, 
and  it  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  them.  ^ 
tha  middle  of  winter;  «•  To-day,"  uo^^^^Z^ 
one  of  the  Evaagelical  ChriatiaM^  **^S^ 
<St.  Oura)  wiU  aweat !"  Aad  ia  or«"rr  L  » 
ful !— drope  of  moiature  fell  from  ^^^f^S 
was  simply  a  little  holy  water  that  ^..^ni 
then  thawed.  But  the  Romaaiata  ''^^^li 
raiUeiy  on  so  illustrious  a  prodigyi  ^'"' „ltf/ 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naj))«;.  ^r^\ 
resounded  with  piteous  cries-lhe  heUBW«^ 
a  geaeral  proseaaion  moved  ^^^^r^^ai 
high  maaa  was  sung  in  honor  of  the  b^^7/L| 
who  had  shown  in  so  marvellous  »°^![.^Ii» 
he  fell  for  his  dearly  beloved.    "  I'  »  ^^^ 

*  Die  Pfar«r  loll  den  Omefodm  in  1^^' " 
ZagwteUiyiL    (Bull  iL  p.  966)        ^  i^m^^ 

t  Alein  wu  ein  gebnw  die  HdiOHasi^^^ 
Mnnoben  blytea.    (Ibid.  p.  371.) 
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.of  Bclfto,  (Raller,)  who  is  Ae  ctMe  of  the 
SMlarm/'  md  the  devout  old  woraen.    One  of 
I  declared  that  riie  woiUM  thrast  a  knife  into  hia 
;  u|d  certain  Roman  Catholics  threatened  to 
»  th^^ordelien*  ehorch  and  marder  the  pastors 
preached  there.    Upon  this  the  Reformed  msh- 
» tl^«h'tirch  and  called  for  a  public  discoasion; 
hamred  of  their  adversaries  posted  themselves 
e  same  rime  in  the  ehnrch  of  St.  Ours  and  re- 
I  the  discosssion.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  was 
ng*  to  be  the  first  to  abandon  the  camp  in  which 
as  entrenched.    The  feenate  wishing  to  clear 
tw^  churches  thas  transformed   into  citadels, 
unced   that  at  Martinmas,  t.   e,  nine  montha 
,  a  public  •discussion  should  take  place.    But 
lie  Reformed   found  the  delay  too  long,  both 
^8  remained  for  a  week  more  underarms.  Corn- 
re  was  interrupted — ^the  public  offices  were  clos- 
•messengers  ran  to  and  fro — arrangements  were 
osed  ;— but  the  people  were  so  stifihecked,*  that 
ne  would  give  way.    The  city  Was  in  a  sUte  of 
i.    At  last  all  were  sgreed  about  the  discussion, 
ihe  ministers  committed  four  theses  to  writing, 
2^he  canons  immediately  attempted  to  refute. 
e^HRieless  they  judged  it  a  still  better  plan  to 
e  them.    Nothing  alarmed,  the  Romanists  so 
h  as  discussion.  **  What  need  have  we  of  any  1" 
they.     "Do  not  the  writings  of  the  two  parties 
ar9«their  sentiments  V*    The  conference  was, 
ifore,  put  off  until  the  following  year.    Many  of 
tleformed,  indignant  at  these  delays,  imprudent- 
littet^e  city ;  and  the  councils,  charmed  at  this 
It,  wffib  they  were  far  from  expecting,  hastily 
ared  that  ihe  people  should  be  free  in  the  canton, 
iiat  in  the  city  no  one  should  attack  the  Mass. 
n  that  time  the  Reformed  were  compelled  every 
lay  to  leave  Soleure  and  repair  to  th»village  of 
hswell  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.    Thus  Popery, 
a  ted  in  so  many  places,  triumphed  in  Soleure. 
urich  and  the  other  refoxmed  cantons  attentively 
;hed  these  successes  of  their  adversaries,  and 
a  fearful  ear  to  the  threats  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
who  ceased  not  from  announcing  the  interven- 
oLthe  Emperor:  when  on  a  sudden  a  report 
h^d  that  nine  hundred  Spaniards  had  entered 
G^nsoDs;  that  they  were  led  by  the  Chatelain  of 
80,  recently  invested  with  the  title  of  marqnis 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  that  the  chatelain's  brother- 
iw,  Didier  d'Embs,  was  also  marching  sgainst 
Swiss  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  imperial 
quenets;  and  that  the  Emperor  himself  was 
iy  to  support  them  with  all  his  forces.    The  Gri- 
I  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.    The  Waldstettes  re- 
Qed  motionless ;  but  all  the  reformed  cantons  as- 
bled  their  troops,  and  eleven  thousand  men  be- 
their  march-f    The  Emperor  and  the  Ihike  of 
tn  having  soon  after  declared  that  they  would  not 
x>rt  the  chatelain,  this  adventurer  beheld  his  cas- 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
ne  banks  of  Sie  Sesia,  giving  guarantees  of  future 
fquiiiity ;  while  the  Swiss  soldiers  returned  to  their 
nes,  fired  with  indignation  against  the  Five  Gan- 
B,  who  by  their  inactivity  had  infringed  the  fed- 
l  alliance4    "  Our  prompt  and  eneigetic  resis- 
oe,"  said  they,  "has  undoubtedly  baffled  their 
fidioas  designs ;  but  the  reaction  is  only  adjourn - 
^Although  the  parchment  of  the  Austrian  alli- 
se  has  been  torn  in  pieces,  the  alliance  itself  still 
Bta.    The  truth  has  freed  us,  but  soon  the  impe- 
1  lansquenets  will  come  and  try  to  place  us  again 
ler  the  yoke  of  slavery.*' 
rhaa  in  consequence  of  so  many  violent  shocks, 

Tan  dam  omloli  poMilos  sat* 
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the  two  parties  that  divided  SwitMikad  had  nttaiatld 
the  highest  de^e  of  inritation.  The  gulf  that  «•• 
parated  them  widened  daily.  The  clouds— <he  foi»- 
runners  of  the  tempest— drove  swiftly  along  the 
mountainf,  and  gathered  threateningly  above  the  val- 
ley Under  these  circumstances  Zwingle  and  hiik 
friends  thought  it  their  doty  to  raise  their  voicen,  mhI 
if  possible  to  avert  the  storm.  Thus  Nicholas  do 
Floe  had  in  former  days  thrown  himself  between  the 
hostile  parties. 

On  the  5th  September,  1530,  the  principal  minie- 
ters  of  Zurich,  Bene,  Basle,  and  Strasburg-^GBee- 
Iampadins,Oapito,  Megander,  Leo,  Juda,  and  Myeo- 
nius — ^were  assembled  at  Zurich  in  Zwingle's  house. 
Desirous  of  taking  a  solemn  step  with  the  Five  Caa* 
tons,  they  drew  up  an  address  that  was  presented  to 
the  Confederates  at  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  at  Badea. 
However  unfavorable  the  deputies  were,  as  a  body» 
to  these  heretical  ministers,  they  nevertheless  Hatea- 
ed  to  this  epistle,  but  not  without  signs  of  impatioBve 
and  weariness.*  **You  are  aware,  gracious  lefde» 
that  concord  increases  the  power  of  ttaies,  and  that 
discord  overthrows  them.t  Yon  are  yourselves  a  proof 
of  the  first  of  these  truths.  Setting  oat  from  a  small 
beginning,  you  have,  by  a  good  naderstaading  one 
with  aaother,  arrived  at  a  great  end.  May  God  ceia- 
descend  to  prevent  you  also  from  giving  a  striking 
proof  of  the  second !  Whence  comes  disantoa,  u 
not  from  selfishness  ?  and  how  ean  we  destroy  thin 
fatal  passion,  except  by  receiving  from  God  the  love 
of  the  eommon  weal  1  For  this  reason  we  coiquie 
yon  to  allow  the  Word  of  God  to  be  frvelypreached 
among  you,  as  did  your  pious  aacestors.  When  haa 
there  ever  ezistod  a  government,  even  among  the 
heathens,  which  saw  not  that  the  hand  of  God  alone 
upholds  a  nation  1  Do  not  two  drops  of  qvicksilver 
unite  so  soon  as  yon  remove  that  which  separalsa 
them  1  Away  then  with  that  which  separates  yoti 
from  our  cities,  that  is,  the  absence  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  immediately  the  Alnujjiity  God  wiH  naile 
us,  as  our  fathers  were  united.  W^  placed  in  your 
mountains,  as  in  the  centra  of  (Xmlendom,  yon  will 
be  an  example  to  it,  its  protection  'and  its  refuge ; 
and  after  having  passed  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
being  the  terror  of  the  wicked  and  the  consohifton  of 
the  faithful,  you  will  at  last  he  established  in  eternal 
happiness.** 

Thns  frankly  did  these  men  of  God  address  their 
brothers,  the  Waldstettes.  But  their  voice  was  not  at- 
tended to.  **  The  ministers^  sermon  is  rather  long.'*t 
said  some  of  the  deputies  yawning  and  stretching 
their  arms,  while  others  pretended  to  see  in  it  fresh 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  cities. 

This  proceeding  of  the  ministers  was  useless :  thb 
Waldstettes  rejected  the  Word  of  God,  which  they  had 
been  entreated  to  admit ;  they  rejected  the  hands  that 
were  extended  towards  them  in  the  ni&ne  of  Jesas 
Christ.  Thev  called  for  the  Pope  and  not  for  the 
Gospel.    All  hope  of  reconciliation  appeared  lost. 

Some  persons,  however,  had  at  that  time  a  glimpM 
of  what  might  have  saved  Switzerland  and  the  Refor- 
mation—the autonomy  (self-government)  of  the 
Church,  and  its  independence  of  political  interests. 
Had  they  been  wise  enough  to  decline  the  secular 
power  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  hannony  might  have  been  gradually  estab- 
lished in  the  Helvetic  cantons,  and  that  the  Q^ap^l 
would  have  conquered  by  its  Divine  strength.  The 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  presented  chances  of  suc- 
cess that  were  not  afforded  by  pikes  and  mu^etp. 

*  Leota  eat  aplstola  ooatra  m  oomitila  Badeoalbas.   (GEBooL 
toBncer.  98th  DMeanber.  1030.> 
t  Wia  mlt  eioaUigkeit  klaiae  Blag  grrw  wudsnd.   (Zw. 


(Zw.  Xppi  11  ^/m.)        0pp.  IL  p.  7a) 

t  libeUom  toppMpam  a*  qaiaqua  pagw  b»af  leiaa|  v 
aia.  Clbid.p.461.)  I  (Zw.  Epp.  a.  p^Sll.)  Fastidianf  taaa  assets.  (CBsoL) 
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The  vtngf  ^  fkiikt  ibe  iafloeBce  of  eharicy,  would 
kftv*  proved  a  seoorer  protection  to  Chri»tianB  •gainsi 
the  buniag  piles  of  Waldstettes  than'diplomatUtflaDd 
■ieii*ac-uiiit.  None  of  the  Reforoiers  uoderttood 
this  80  eiearly  u  (Ecolampadine.  Hie  handeome 
eoaKteoance*  theeerenityofhii  feaSuiet,  the  mildex- 
fKflMon  of  hia  eyet^  his  loag  and  venerable  beard, 
the  apiritoality  of  hie  eipreaaion,  a  certain  dignity 
that  inspired  confidence  and  reipect,  gave  him  rather 
the  air  of  an  apostle  than  of  a  reformer.  It  was  th^ 
power  of  the  inner  word  that  he  particnlarly  extolled; 
Derhapa  he  even  went  too  hx  in  spiritualism.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  if  any  man  could  have  saved 
Reform  from  the  misfortunes  that  were  about  to  be- 
lall  it— that  man  was  he.  In  separating  fr6m  the  Pa- 
pacy, he  desired  not  to  set  up  the  magistrate  in  its 
aCead.  **  The  magistrate  who  should  taJte  away  from 
ifaachorohea  the  authority  that  belongs  to  them," 
wrote  he  to  Zwingle,  **  would  be  more  intolerable 
than  Antichrist  himself**  (t.  «.  the  Pope.)*— '*  The 
hand  of  the  magistrates  strikes  with  the  sword,  but 
the  hand  of  Christ  heals.  Christ  has  not  said— If  thy 
brother  will  not  hear  thee,  tell  it  to  the  maf  istrate, 
but— 4c/{  it  to  the  Ckmreh.  The  functions  of  the  Stale 
we  distinct  from  those  of  the  Church.  The  State  is 
liee  to  do  many  things  which  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel conderans."t  CEcolampadius  saw  how  important 
It  was  that  his  convictions  should  prevail  among  the 
Reformed.  This  man,  so  mild  and  so  spiritual,  fear- 
ed not  to  stand  forth  boldly  in  defence  of  doctrines 
then  BO  novel.  He  expounded  them  before  a  synod  as- 
nanbly,  and  next  developed  them  before  the  senate  of 
Baale.^  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  these  ideas, 
Car  a  moment  at  least,  were  accept^le  to  Zwingle  ;§ 
hat  they  displeased  an  assembly  oT  the  brethren  to 
whom  he  communicated  them ;  the  politic  Bucer 
above  all  iesred  that  this  independence  of  the  Church 
wouUl  in  some  measure  check  the  exercise  of  the  ci- 
vil power.  II  The  exertions  of  CBcolampadius  to  con- 
stitute the  Church,  were  not,  however,  entirelv  un- 
Mocessfnl.  In  February,  1531,  a  diet  of  four  reform- 
ed cantons  (Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  and  St.  Gall)  was 
held  at  Basle,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  whenever 
•ay  difficulty  should  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine  or 
worship,  aa  assembly  of  divines  and  laymen  should 
be  convoked,  which  should  examine  what  the  Word 
of  God  said  on  the  matter.T  This  resolution  by 
givky  greater  unity  to  the  renovated  Church,  gave  it 
also  nesh  strength. 

IV.  But  it  was  too  late  to  tread  in  this 'path, 
which  would  have  prevented  so  many  disasters.  The 
Reformation  had  already  enteied  with  all  her  saibset 
vpon  the  stormy  ocean  of  politics,  and  terrible  mis- 
Ibrtaaes  were  gathering  over  iier.  The  impulse 
eommanicated  to  the  Retorm  came  from  another  than 
CEcolampadius.  Zwingle*s  proud  and  piercing  eyes — 
his  haish  features— his  bold  ste|>— all  proclaimed  in 
him  a  resolute  mind  and  the  man  of  action.  Nur- 
tured in  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he 
threw  himself,  to  save  Reform,  in  the  footsteps  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cato,  rather  than  in  those  of  St.  John 
aad  St,  Panl.  His  prompt  and  penetrating  looks  were 
tamed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left — to  the  cabinets  of 
kings  and  the  councils  of  the  people,  whilst  they  should 
have  been  directed  solely  to  God.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  as  early  as  1527,  Zwingle,  observing  how 
all  the  powers  were  rising  against  the  Reformation, 

*  IntolonblUer  enim  Antiehristo  ipso  msgistfrntot,  qui 
Eccletiii  auctoritatem  snaa  adimit   (Zw.  Epp.  il.  p.  610.) 

t  Ipsorum  functio  alia  e»t  et  ecclesiastiea,  multaqae  fciro 
et  facere  notest  que  pnritas  erangeliea  non  agnotoH.  (Ibid.) 

t  Oratk>nis  me»  quam,  fratram  noaiJie,  coram  aenatu 
habtti.    (Ibid.) 

k  Ut  niU  magb  ae  msgii  anidat    (Ibid.  p.  618.) 

V  Ul  mtw  Ittpodiat  aUouU  magittratum  Chxirtlanuin. 
OKiMr  to  Zw.  p.  836.) 

TJ.J.itottiiiger,iii.p.664. 


had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  ea-tar^iJ 
State,*  which  should  unite  aU  the  fneAii 
of  God  in  one  holy  and  powerfol  leifK  1 
so  much  the  eaaief,  as  Zwia^e's  RfcnJ 
won  over  Strasburg,  Aogibaig,  \Jk,'m 
Lindau,  Meromingen,  and  other  town  of  tj 
many.  Constance  in  December,  1597,  Betvj 
1528,  St.  Gall  in  November  of  the  mmt^ 
in  1529,  Mulhausen  in  February,  Bak  a 
Schaffhausen  in  September,  aodStnibiTeii 
her,  entered  into  this  alliince.  This  poL^ 
of  Zwingle'a  character  is  in  the  eyes  of  ra 
his  highest  claim  to  glory:  we  do  not  betii^ 
knowledge  it  as  his  greatest  foolL  IViti 
desertinff  the  paths  of  the  Apostlei,  iBs^d 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  perverse  eziffif^ai 
The  primitive  Church  never  oppoaed  ibetipfl 
but  by  the  diapoaitions  of  the  Goqel  of  pen 
was  the  only  sword  by  which  it  tu^ 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  Zwingle  fehdi 
by  entering  into  the  wajrs  of  worldly  pod 
waa  leaving  those  of  a  minister  of  (^.  i 
fore  sought  to  justify  himself.  "  No  d«w: 
by  the  human  strength,**  said  he,  "itj 
strength  of  God  alone  that  the  Woidofll 
ahould  be  upheld.  But  God  often  onknU 
as  instruments  to  succor  men.  I^tsi 
unite,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  RhiKO^ 
let  us  form  but  one  people  and  one  iliius^ 

Zwingle  played  two  parts  at  onee-4ei^ 
former  and  a  magistrate.  Bnl these %k^\ 
ters  that  ought  not  more  to  be  uDitrdtks 
minister  and  of  a  soldier.  Wc  will  k««| 
soldiers,  wc  will  not  bUme  thcmtgisJns  j 
ing  leagues  aud  drawing  the  sword,  i^te 
ing  to  their  pdint  of  view,  althoagh  it  b*^ 
aa  ours;  ])Ut  we  wiU  decidedly  bltme*^ 
minister  who  becomes  a  diplomaiiatortj* 

In  October,  1529,  as  we  hate  «* 
Zwingle  repaired  to  Marburg,  whither » 'J 
invited  by  Philip  of  Heaae ;  and  vt«  »;^ 
them  had  been  able  to  come  to  an  wdj**;^ 
Luther,  the  Landgrave  and  the  SwiaR^t^ 
mated  by  the  tame  bold  and  enterpna"!?^ 
agreed  together.  ,    .  i 

The  two  reformers  diflfered  oot  lea wj^^ 
cal  than  in  their  religious  system.  W^^ 
up  in  the  cloister  and  in  monasuc  «*b^ 
imbued  in  youth  with  the  writing  o[^^ 
the  Church  ;  Zwing!e,  on  the  other  hi»^^ 
the  midst  of  Swiss  liberty,  had,  dsnjsj 
years  which  decide  the  course  of ««  m«*^, 
the  history  of  the  ancient  wp"*'''^-!;, 
Luther  was  in  favor  of  a  P^sive  obed^ 
demanded  that  the  tyrants  «hould  be  oij^ 

These  two  men  were  the  forthfn!  ^J^ 
of  their  respective  nations.  In  the  norw 
the  princes  and  nobility  were  »***'  Hps-d 
nation,  and  the  people— strangers  tou  r^ 
erty— had  only  to  obey.  Thus,  «t  ttj  r 
Reformation,  they  were  contented  to  ^ 
of  their  doctors  and  chiefs.  Ij^?**  .,kee( 
south  of  Germany,  and  on  the  Rh'»'^'^ 
many  cities,  after  long  and  ^^^^Z^S^ 
their  civil  liberty ;  and  hence  we  «w  ^^^^ 
place  the  people  taking  a  decided  p«^  J.,  j 
of  the  Church.  There  was  ffood  w  ,^ 
was  close  at  hand.  The  Refo™*":„  „n,cf»J 
of  the  people,  who  dared  not  act  npo"  1"^^  ^ 
be  tempted  to  hurry  away  ^^Pl^J^Wa^ 
for  the  Reformation  to  unite  witarep  ^ 
kings.    This  facility  nearly  pw^ 
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1  was  ihvm*  to  learn  chat  Us  aUiuiee  was  in 

a. 

fre  was,  however,  one  piioce  with  whom  the 

led   party  of  the  free  states  desired  to  be  in 

:  tlttB  was  Philip  of  Hesse.  It  was  ho  who  in 
measure  prompted  Zwingle's  warlike  projects, 
s  le  desired  to  make  him  some  return,  and  to 
luce  his  new  friend  into  the  Evangelical  league 
erne,  watchful  to  avert  anything  that  might  ir- 

the  Emperor  and  its  ancient  confederates,  re- 

I  this' proposal,  and  thus  excited  a  lively  discon- 
n  the  •«  Christian  City.»»— «*  What  !*»  cried  they, 
the  Berneae  refuse  an  alliance  that  would  be 
'able  for  us,  acceptable  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  ter- 

to  cur  adversaries  V** — "  The  Bear,"  said  the 
spirited  Zwingle,  **  is  jealous  of  the  Lion ;  (Zu- 
)  bac  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  these  artifices, 
ictory  will  remain  with  the  bpld."  It  would 
r,  indeed,  according  to  a  letter  in  cipher,  that 
ernese  at  last  sided  withZwingle,  requiring  only 
,his  alliance  with  a  prince  of  the  Empire  should 
e  made  public.f. 

II  CEcoIampadius  had  not  given  way,  and  his 
mess  contended,  although  modestly,  with  the 
less  of  his  impetuous  friend.  He  was  convinced 
Faith  was  destined  to  triumph  only  bv  the  cordial 
1  of  all  believers.  A  valuable  relief  came  to  re- 
ate  his  exertions.  The  deputies  of  the  Chris- 
co-burghery,  being  assembled  at  Basle  in  ISSO, 
■nvoys  from  Strasburg  endeavored  to  reconcile 
er  and  Zwingle.  (Ecolampadius  wrote  to 
ngle  on  the  subject,  begging  him  to  hasten  lo 
?',i  and- not  show  himself  too  unyielding.  **  To 
hat  the  body  aod  blood  of  Christ  are  really  in 
^rd's  Supper,  may  appear  to  many  too  hard  an 
psflion,'*  said  he,  "  but  is  it  not  softened,  when 
added— spiritually  and  not  bodily  r'§ 

wingle  was  immoveable.  *'It  is  to  flatter  Ln- 
that  you  hold  such  language,  and  not  to  defend 
truth  li  Edere  eU  credere J''^  Nevertheless 
5  were  men  present  at  the  meeting,  who  were 
Ived  upon  energetic  measures.  Brotherly  love 
on  the  eve  of  triumphing  :  peace  was  to  be  ob- 
*d  by  union.  The  Elecror  of  Saxonv  himself 
osfd  a  concord  of  all  Evangelical  Cnristisnst 
Landgrave  invited  the  Swiss  cities  lo  accede  to 
A  report  spread  that  Luther  and  Zwingle  were 
It  to  make  the  same  confession  of  faith.  Zwin- 
calling  to  mind  the  early  professions  of  the  Sax- 
teformer,  said  one  day  at  table  before  many  wii- 
les,  that  Lather  would  not  think  so  erroneously 
at  the  Kncharist,  if  he  were  not  misled  by  Me- 
thon.**  The  union  of  the  whole  Reform  seemed 
at  to  be  coocluded :  it  would  have  vanquished  by 
own  weapons.  But  Luther  soon  showed  that 
ingle  WAS  mistsken  in  his  expectation.  He  re- 
-ed  a  written  engagement  by  which  Zwingle  aod 
olampadius  should  adhere  to  his  sentiments,  and 
ncjrntiatinns  were  broken  off  in  consequence, 
icord  having  failed,  there  remained  nothing  but 
'.  (Ecolampadius  must  be  silent,  and  Zwingle 
St  act. 

Ipsis  et  Tiohis  honestias,  ob  religionis  at  caritatlt  caniftra, 
isto  gniliii!i,obconjunctas  vires  otilius,  hoatibasque  terri- 
u.    (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  p.  481.)- 

Tantum  rronsaverunt  aperte  agere.    (Ibid.  p.  487.)    The 
ler  3  appears  to  indicate  the  Bamsia. 
Si  potea,  mox  advola.    (Zw.  Epp  H  p.  647.) 
Chritti  rorpui  et  sanguinem  adeste  vero  In  ooena  fortstse 
piam  dariQi  lonat,  aad  naltigatar  dam  adijungitar  sbIbio 
1  corpora.    (Ibid.) 

Haec  omnia  fieri  pro  Luthero  naque  pro  varitata  propag> 
idt  cau>a.    (Ibid.  p.  ftSO.) 
iToaatiitobalievs.    (tbid) 

*  Mamiai  dodnn  Tigvri  te  aicentein  cvm  convivio  ma  ax- 
«nt,  Luthamm  aon  dao  perperam  da  £achari»tia  santira, 
Iqpiod  MaUnstlwtt  «k  alio  eam  cogeret.    (Zw.  £xp.  11.  p. 
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I 
And  in  truth  from  that  boor  Zmmfit  advnooed 
tnore  and  more  along  that  fatal  path  loto  which  he 
was  led  by  his  character,  his  patriotism,  and  his  early 
habits.  Stunned  by  so  many  violent  shocks,  attack- 
ed by  his  enemies  and  by  his  brethren,  he  stsggered 
and  his  head  grew  diszy.  From  this  period  the  re- 
former almost  entirely  disappears,  and  we  see  in  his 
place  the  politician,  the  great  citixen,  who,  beholding 
a  formidable  coalition  preparing  its  chains  for  every 
nation,  stands  op  energetically  against  it.  The  Em- 
peror had  just  formed  a  close  allianoe  with  the  Pope. 
If  his  deadly  schemes  were  not  opposed,  it  wonld  be 
all  over,  in  Zwingle's  opinion,  with  the  Eeformatton» 
with  religious  and  political  liberty,  and  even  with  the 
Confederation  itself.  «  The  Emperor,'*  saii^  be,  **  is 
stirring  up  friend  against  friend,  enemy  against  ene» 
iny :  and  then  he  endeavors  to  raise  oot  of  this  confix 
sion  the  glory  of  the  Papacy,  and  above  all  his  own 
power.  He  excites  the  Chatelain  of  Musso  against 
the  Orisons — ^Duke  George  of  Saxony  against  Duke 
John— the  Bishop  of  (Constance  against  the  city— the 
Dul^e  of  Savoy  against  Beme^the  Five  Cantoas 
against  Zurich-— and  the  Bishops  of  the  Rhine  sgainat 
the  Landgrave ;  then,  when  the  oonfusion  shall  have 
become  general,  he  will  fall  upon  Germany,  will  offer 
himself  as  a  mediator,  and  ensnare  princes  and  cities 
by  fine  speeches,  until  he  has  them  all  under  his  feeU 
Aiss !  what  discord,  what  disasters,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  re-establisbiog  the  Empire  and  restoring  re- 
ligion !"*  Zwingle  went  isrther.  The  reformer  of 
a  small  town  in  Switzerland,  rising  to  the  most  se- 
tonishing  poliiical  conceptions,  called  for  a  Euro- 
pean alliance  against  such  istal  designs.  The  son 
of  a  peasant  of  the  Tockeuborg  held  up  his  head 
against  the  heir  of  so  many  crowns.  **  Thst  man 
must  cither  be  a  traitor  or  a  coward,"  wrote  he  to  % 
senator  of  Constance,  **  who  is  content  to  stretch  and 
yawn,  when  he  ought  to  be  collecting  men  and  arms 
on  every  side,  to  show  the  Emperor  that  in  vain  he 
strives  to  re-establish  the  Romish  faith,  to  enriave 
the  free  citiea,  aod  to  subdue  the  Helvetians.!  He 
showed  us  only  six  months  sgo  how  he  would  pro- 
ceed. To-day  he  will  take  one  city  io  hand,  to-mor- 
row another ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  until  they  are  all 
reduced.  Then  their  arms  will  be  taken  away,  their 
treasures,  their  maehines  of  war,  and  all  their  pow- 
er  Arouse  Lindau,  and  all  your  neighbon; 

if  they  do  oot  awake,  public  liberty  will  perish  under 
the  pretext  of  religion.  We  must  plaee  no  coofidenoe 
in  the  friendship  of  tyrants.  Demosthenes  tesehes 
us  that  there  is  nothing  so  hateful  in  their  eyes  as 
r<v  row  iroXcMv  cXcvO(piav4  The  Emperor  with  .  one 
hand  offers  us  bread,  but  in  the  other  he  conceals  % 
6tone."§  And  a  few  months  later  w  ingle  wrote  to 
hfs  friends,  in  Constanoe  :  **  Be  bold ;  fear  not  the 
schemes  uf  Charles.  The  raxor  will  cnt  him  who  is 
sharpening  it."||  «» 

Away,  then,  with  delay  ?  ShooM  they  wait  until 
Charles  the  Fifth  claimed  the  ancient  castle  of 
Hapsbu]^?  The  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  it  vras 
said  at  Zurich,  are  so  confounded  together,ir  that 
one  cannot  exist  or  perish  without  the  other  Who- 
ever rejects  Popery  should  reject  the  Empire,  and 
whoever  rejects  the  Emperor  should  reject  the  ' 
Pope. 
It  appears  that  Zwingle's  thoughts  even  went  b^ 

*  Qua  disaidia,  quaa  tuxl>aa,  que  mala,  qnas  cladet !  (Zw.    - 
Epp.  ii.  p.  493.) 

t  Romanam  flden  raatitoare,  nrtMS  Ubaras  c«Mre,  Rdv^  ' 
tioi  in  ordinem  oogara.    (Ibid.  March  IMO.) 

\ "  The  traadoin  of  citiaa."  Thaaa  words  an  in  Gxsak  In 
the  original 

.  J  Caaar  aHera  manaapanam  oataalst,  altsra  Ispid^  sslsL 
(2W.  £pp.  March   6t0.) 

Irncidet  in  cotem  aliqnsndo  aovaenls.    (lUd.  p.  M4.) 
Bapat  and  Kaysarthunaa  habead  aleh  ^tfiftf— tr  M^ 
afaiaademgafliekt   (BoU.  IL  p.  MS.)  iC 
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thift  could  amtt  nim.  '*  A  •ingl«  individttal,'*  nid 
1m,  <*  most  not  take  it  into  hi*  ooid  to  dethrone  a 
tmnt ;  this  would  be  a  retolt,  and  the  Idngdom  of 
Ged  commandt  peace,  righteouaneea  and  J07.  But 
if « a  whole  people  with  common  accord,  or  if  the 
mifonty  at  leaet,  rejects  him,  without  committing 
any  czceaa*  it  ie  God  himself  who  acts."*  Charles 
V.  was  at  that  time  a  tyrant  in  Zwin^e's  eyes ;  and 
the  reformer  hoped  that  Europe,  awakening  at 
leiHth  from  its  long  slumber,  would  be  the  hand  of 
Ooa  to  hurl  him  Arom  his  throne. 

Never  since  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and  of  the 
two  Catos  had  the  world  seen  a  more  energetic  re- 
sistance to  the  power  of  its  oppressors.  Zwingle  in 
a  political  point  pf  view  is  one  of  the  greatest  cha- 
raoten  of  modem  tames :  we  must  pay  iiim  this  ho* 
nor,  which  is,  perhaps,  for  a  minister  of  God,  the 
greatest  re|Nraacb.  Everything  was  prepared  in  his 
iniad  to  bnnff  about  a  revolution  that  would  have 
changedthehistory  of  Europe.  He  knew  what  he 
desiied  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  power  he  wished 
to  overthrow.  He  had  already  cast  his  eyes  upon 
^e  prince  who  was  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  in- 
stead of  Charles.  Il  was  his  friend  the  Landerave. 
**  Most  gracious  prince,"  wrote  he  on  the  2d  No- 
vember 1529,  **  I  write  to  you  as  a  child  to  a  father; 
it  is  because  I  hope  that  God  has  chosen  you  for 

great  events. I  dare  think,  but  I  dare 

not  speak  of  them.t However  we  must 

bell  the  cat  at  last.} AU  that  I  can  do 

with  my  feeble  means  to  manifest  the  truth,  to  save 
the  Umversal  Church,  to  augment  your  power  and 
the  power  of  those  who  love  God^with  God's  help 
I  will  do."  Thus  was  this  great.man  led  astray.  It 
is  the  will  of  God  that  there  be  spots  even  in  those 
who  shine  brightest  in  the  eves  of  the  woiid,  and 
that  only  one  upon  earth  shaU  say — "  Which  of  you 
convioceth  me  of  sin  ?*'  We  are  now  vievring  the 
lauits  of  the  Reformation :  they  arise  from  the  union 
of  religion  with  politics.  I  could  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  pass  them  by :  the  recollection  of  the  errors 
of  our  predecessors  isperhaps  the  most  useful  legacy 
they  have  bequeethecl  to  us. 

It  appears  already  that  at  Marburg  Zwingle  and 
the  Landffrave  had  drawn  out  the  fust  sketch  of  a 
Kencral  aUtanee  against  Charles  V.  The  Landgrave 
Bad  undertaken  to  bring  over  the  princes,  Zwingle 
the  free  cities  of  Southern  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. He  went  still  fruther,  and  formed  a  ^an  of 
gaining  over  to  this  league  the  Republics  of  Italy — 
&•  powerful  Venice  at least^-that  she  might  detain 
the  Emperor  bevond  the  Alps,  and  prevent  him  from 
leading  all  his  forces  into  Germany.  Zwinsle,  who 
had  earnestly  pleaded  against  all  foreign  alliances, 
and  proclaimed  on  so  many  occasions  that  the  only 
al^cf  i^  Swiss  sbeuld  be  the  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
began  now  to  look  around  for  what  he  had  condemn- 
edfe  and  thus  prepared  the  wav  for  the  terrible  judg- 
ment that  was  about  to  strike  nis  family,  his  country, 
and  his  Church. 

He  had  hardly  returned  from  Marburg,  and  had 
made  no  official  communication  to  the  great  council, 
when  he  obtained  from  the  senate  the  nomination  of 
an.  ambassador  to  Venice.  Great'  men  after  their  first 
success,  easily  imagine  that  thev  can  do  everything.  It 
was  not  a  statesman  who  was  cnarged  with  this  mis- 
■iqi^  but  one  of  Zwingle*s  friends,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  into  Germany,  to  the  court  of  the  future 
chief  of  the  Empire^the  Greek  professor,  Rodolph 
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OoUia.  a  boU  ana  ■■amw  1^  WH  «M  OH  k 
Thw  the  Refomstrelched  Jtshaadito  tk^ 
theProeuntorof8t.>iate.  TheBiUtaiiM^ 
for  it— it  miMt  hare  the  €hUmB$A:  nwi 
neater  humiliatimi  hebX  God*swaik.  Tki 
ion  which  Protestanta  then  enlsftiiad  dv, 
may,  however,  partly  excuae  Zwin^  TtF 
in  that  city  more  indepandimce  €f  the  Popei 
freedom  of  thought,  tAan  in  all  the  rot  q  , 
Luther  himself  aboiot  this  time  vrote  \a  Gi 
Zwilling,  pastor  at  Totgaa:  «*  With  what  j^ 
learn  what  you  write  to  me  coDoemii^  the  Vck: 
God  be  prused  and  i^orified*  fer  that  th^km 
ceived  his  Word  !*** 

ColUn  was  admitted,  on  the  26th  Deosk.! 
audience  with  the  Doge  and  senate,  wbolixledi 
an  air  of  astonishment  at  this  scb<wli«<g. 
strange  ambassadif,  witho«it  attendanti,  aai  i^ 
paraito.  They  could  not  even  ondeoUaiUi 
dentials,  in  so  singular  a  atyle  were  tbej  an 
and  Collin  was  forced  to  explain  their  mm. 
am  come  to  you,"  said  he,  "^in  the  oaft.'. 
council  c^  Zurich  and  of  the  cities  ii(bti^ 
co-burg^ery— free  citieo  likp.  Venice,  ud'^n 
common  interests  should  unite  you.  Jhitm 
the  Emperor  is  formidaUe  to  the  Bepobln*. « 
aiming  at  a  universal  monarchTiii  Evop^.. 
succeeds,  all  the  free  states  will  jpefish.  7^: 
therefore  check  him.*'t  The  Doge  n{^ 
the  Republic  had  just  concluded  an  alli^^ 
the  Emperor,  and  betrayed  the  distnts:::i 
mysterious  a  mission  excited  ia  tbe  y*^ 
senate.  But  afterwards,  in  a  private  oae^'i 
tlie  Doge,  wishing  to  preserve  a  retreat  ob  ^^ 
added  that  Venice  gratefuUy  reoeired  t^ac 
from  Zurich,  and  that  a  Venetian  regii&s.^^ 
and  paid  by  the  Republic  itself,  should  >^ 
ready  to  support  the  Evangelical  Swifl.  Tt^^ 
cellor,  covered  with  his  purple  robe,  attec&^t 
lin  to  the  dow,  and  at  the  very  satesof  theaa^ 
lace,  confirmed  the  promise  of  suppoil  Tx& 
ment  the  Reformation  passed  the  migiufitt^K' 
cos  of  St  Maiv  it  was  seized  witk  p^^ 
could  but  stMBer  onw*ds  to  the  aby»  Tv?^ 
missed  poor  Collin  by  placing  in  hw  ba»^^ 
of  twenty  crowns.  The  rumor  of  the«  pf»f 
soon  spread  abroad,  and  the  leai  sospicipJ^ 
for  example^  shook  tlksir  heads,  and  coou^^^ 
pretended  agreement  nothing  but  the  «t^^ 
perfidy  of  Venice.^  .-^ 

This  was  not  enough.  The  eanic  «  w^^ 
was  latfd  to  driak  the  cop  of  de^radatioBtt^f^ 
dregs.  Zwingle,  aeeing  that  his  ^^^"fjg^ 
Empire  iaeieased  daily  in  nnmben  ^^^ 
gradually  loat  his  ancient  aveFMon  for  Fiu^^* 
although  there  was  now  a  greater  o^M^g 
fore  between  him  aod  Francis  I.-the  WJ^ 
brediren  shed  by  thai  monarch— he  «^^Zi 
favorably  disposed  to  a  union  that  &«  Aid  *" 
forcibly  condemned.  .J 

Lambert  Maigret,a  French  gea^nlt  y°*!g 
to  have  had  aome  leaning  to  the  ^*^\"!^ 
a  slight  excuse  for  Zwingle— entered  «^o^ 
dence  with  the  reformer,  givini  him  to  w«^ 
that  tbe  secret  designs  of  Charles  V.  e^f '^JL 
liance  between  the  King  of  France  jw.l'^j 
Republics."  "  Apply  yourself,**  aaid  this  6^ 
(0  him  in  1530,  "to  a  work  so  ^^'^^^g 
Creator,  and  which,  by  God's  graee,  viIIK" 

•  Letni  tndio  da  Y«iieCit  qam  »r9mi,V^^^ 
rw«perint,DeogiatteaegloRift.   (rthlfu«k"^*^ 

-  t^ronradMidMa  wbai  imhlieii  psiwtiw  gjf^fi 

nino  ad  CuroiMi  montrcDMB  venriL  (<*•  tfP'    '^    I 
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/  to  your  M igbciiWM^*^  Zwiagle  was  at  fint  m- 
iBhed  at  thei«  overtures.  **Tho  King  of  Fraace,*' 
3ght  he»  **caDnot  know  wbioh  way  to  tDm.'- f 
ice  |ie  took  bo  heed  of  bit  prayer ;  bat  the  envoy 
Francis  I.  insisted  that  the  reformer  should  eoon- 
oicate  to  him  a  plan  of  alliance.  At  the  third  at- 
tpt  of  the  ambaiMador,  the  simple  child  of  the 
skenbnrg  monotains  oookl  no  longer  resist  bis  ad- 
ces.  If  Charles  V.  most  fall,  it  cannot  be  with- 
French  assistance ;  and  why  should  not  the  Re* 
nation  contract  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  the 
*ct  of  which  would  be  to  establiah  a  power  in  the 
ipire  that  should  in  its  turn  oblige  the  King  to 
■rale  the  Reform  in  bis  own  dominions  1  Every- 
ig  seemed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Zwingle ;  the 
of  the  tyrant  was  at  hand,  and  he  would  drag 
Pope  along  with  him.  He  communicated  the 
eral's  overtures  to  the  secret  council,  and  CoUin 
out,  commissioned  to  bear  the  required  project  to 
French  ambassador. t   **  In  ancient  times,'*  it  tan, 

0  kings  or  people  ever  resisted  the  Roman  Em- 
i  with  such  firmness  as  tl^ose  of  France  and  Swit- 
laad.    Let  us  not  degenerate  from  the  virtues  of 

ancestors.  His  most  Christian  Majestv— «11 
ose  wishes  are,  that  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  may 
lain  undefiled||~«ngages  therefore  to  conclude  an 
ance  with  the  christian  co-burghery  that  shall  be 
tccordance  with  the  Divine  law,  and  that  shall  be 
milted  to  the  censure  of  the  evangelical  theolo* 
aa  of  Switzerland."  Then  followed  an  ontline  of 
different  articles  of  the  treaty, 
janzerant,  another  of  the  kmg*s  envoys,  replied 
same  day  (27th  Februivry)  to  this  astonishing  pro- 
;  of  alliance  about  to  be  coneluded  between  the 
>rraed  Swiss  and  the  persecutor  of  the  French  Re« 
ned,  under  reterve  of  the  eenturt  of  the  theoh* 

nt This  was  not  what  France  desired : 

ras  Lombardy,  and  not  the  Gospel  that  the  king 
nted.  For  that  purpose,  he  needed  the  support  of 
the  Swiss.  But  an  alliance  which  tanged  the  Ro- 
n  Catholic  cantons  against  him,  would  not  suit 
1.  Being  satisfied,  therefore,  for  the  present  with 
>wing  the  sentiments  of  Zurich  the  French  en- 
's began  to  look  coolly  upon  the  Reformer's' 
eme.     "  The  matters  you  have  submitted  to  us 

admirably  drawn  up,*'  said  Lanzerant  to  the 
iss  commissioner,  **  but  I  can  scarcely  understand 
m,  no  doubt  because  of  the  weakness  of  my  mind. 
.  .  .  We  must  not  put  any  seed  into  the  ground, 
ess  the  soil  be  properly  prepared  for  it." 
Thus,  the  Reform  aequired  nothing  but  shame 
n  these  propositions.  Since  it  had  forgotten 
se  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God «  "  Be  ye  not 
qaaUy  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  ("||  how 
lid  it  fail  to  meet  with  striking  reverses  1  Al- 
dy  Zw  ingle's  friends  began  to  abandon  him.  The 
adgrave,  who  had  pushed  him  into  this  diplomatic 
eer,  drew  towards  Luther,  and  sought  to  check 
Swiss  Reformer,  panicularly  after  this  saying  of 
ismus  had  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  great; 
*bey  ask  us  to  open  our  gates,  crying  aloud— the 
Bpel !  the  Gospel !  .  .  .  .  Raise  the  cloak,  and 
ler  its  mysterious  folds  you  will  find^-democracy  " 
yhile  the  Reform,  by  its  culpable  proceedings, 
9  calling  down  the  chastisement  of  Hearen,  the 
e  Cantons,  that  were  to'be  the  instruments  of  its 
ishment,  accelerated  with  all  their  might  those 

Operi  Creatori  nostro  aoceptinimo,  Domlnationi  tua  fa* 

imo,  media  gratia  DeL    (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  p.  4IS.) 

Regem  admodnm  detetperan  at  inopem  ooneiUI  easa,  ut 

Biat  quo  m  vertat    (Ibid.  p.  414  ) 

Bis  negari,  at  tertlo  miai,  noa  una  coasciantia  Fvobulata- 

1  (2w.  epp.  U.  p.  433.) 

Nihil  enim  maul  mm  in  votia  Chitotiaaitrimi  RMrii.  atque 
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fatal  davB  of  anger  and  of  Tongeanoe.  They  wcvt 
irritated  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
Confederation,  while  the  peace  they  had  signed  be- 
came every  day  more  irksome  to  them.  **  We  shall 
have  no  repose,"  said  they,  **  until  we  have  brokuA 
these  bonds  and  regained  our  former  liberty."*  ^  A 
general  diet  was  eonvoked  Vt  Baden  for  the  8tli 
January,  1531.  The  Five  Cantons  then  declared 
that  if  justice  was  not  done  to  their  grievances,  par* 
Ucularly  with  respect  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  they 
would  no  more  appear  in  diet.  **  Confederatea  of 
Glaria,  Scbaffhausen,  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Appen- 
sell,  cried  they,  "aid  us  in  making  oir  ancient  al« 
liances  respected,  or  we  will  ourselves  contrive  th« 
means  of  checking  this  guilty  violence  ;  and  may  th* 
Holy  Trinity  assist  us  in  this  work  !"t 

But  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  threats. 
The  treaty  of  peace  had  expressly  forbidden  all  in« 
suiting  language—**  for  fear»"  it  is  said,  **  that  hj  in- 
sttlts  and  calumnies,  discord  should  again  be  excited, 
and  greater  troubles  than  the  former  should  arise.'* 
Thus  was  concealed  in  the  treaty  itself  the  spark 
whence  the  conflagration  was  to  proceed.  In  fact, 
to  restrain  the  rude  tongues  of  the  Waldstettes  waa 
impossible.  Two  Zurichers,  the  aged  prior  Ra- 
vensbnhler,  and  the  pensioner  Graspard  Godli,  who 
had  been  corppelled  to  renounce,  the  one  his  con- 
vent, and  the  other  his  pension,  especially  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  people  againat  their  native  city. 
They  used  to  say  everywhere  in  these  valleys,  and 
with  impunity,  that  the  Zurichers  were  heretics; 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  indulge 
in  unnatural  ains,  and  who  was  not  a  robber  at  the 
vetT  least  ;X — that  Zwingle  was  a  thief,  a  murderer, 
and  an  arch-heretic ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion  at 
Paris  (where  he  had  never  been)  he  had  committed 
a  honible  ofi*ence,  in  which  Leo  Juda  had  been  his 
pander.§  **  I  shall  have  no  rest,"  said  a  pensioner, 
"until  I  have  thrust  my  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  tha 
heart  of  this  impious  wretch."  Old  commanders  of 
troops,  who  were  feared  by  all  on  account  of  their  un- 
ruly eharacter;  the  satellites  who  followed  in  their 
tram ;  insolent  young  people,  sons  of  the  first  ipenojui 
in  the  sute,  who  thought  everything  was  lawfS 
against  miserable  preachers,  and  their  stupid  flocks  } 
priests  inflamed  with  hatred,  and  treading  in  tha 
footsteps  of  these  old  captains  and  giddy  yonag 
men,  who  seemed  to  take  the  pulpit  of  a  church  for 
the  bench  of  a  npt-house  i  all  poured  torrents  of  m- 
stths  on  the  Refin  and  its  adherents.  <•  The  towns- 
people,." exolaimel  whh  one  accord  these  druakea 
soldiers  and  these  fanatic  priests,  "are  heretia% 
soul-stealers,  conscience-slayers,  aad  Zwingle — that 
horrible  roan,  who  commits  infamous  sins— la  tht' 
lAithenn  Ood.'MI 

They  went  suU  further.  Passing  from  words  to 
deeds,  the  Five  Cantons  persecuted  the  poor  people 
amon^  them  who  loved  the  Word  of  God,  flang 
them  mto  prison,  imposed  fines  upon  them,  brutally 
tormented  them,  and  mercilessly  expelled  them  from 
their  country.  The  people  of  Schwytx  did  evea 
worse.  Not  fearing  to  announce  their  ainisier  de- 
signs, they  appeared  at  a  Landsgemeinde  wearing 
pine-branches  in  their  hats,  in  sign  of  war,  and  no 
one  opposed  them.  "  The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,"  said 
^«y»  **  ia  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and  holds  his  in- 
vestiture from  the  Emperor.  Do  they  imagine  that 
Charles  V.  will  not  avenge  him  T'^**  Have  nol 
theae    heretica,"  aaid    others,  **  dared  to  form  a 

derbandealadlg.   (BttU.  U.  p.  SM.) 
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Cknaiimi  FVatemUy,  as  if  old  Switserland  wu  a 
lieathen  ooontry  f*  Secret  councils  were  coDtinn- 
allf  held  in  one  place  or  another.*  •  New  alUancea 
were  aouf^ht  wiih  the  Valaia,  the  Pope,  and  the  Em- 
perorf — blameable  alliances,  no  doubt,  but  such  as 
they  might  at  least  justify  by  the  proverb :  **  Birds  of 
a  feather  go  together  r  wnich  Zurich  and  Venice 
eould  not  say. 

The  Valaisans  at  first  refused  their  support :  the^ 
preferred  remaining  neuter ;  but  on  a  sudden  their 
fanaticism  was  inflamed.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  found 
OR  an  altar— such  at  least  was  the  report  circulated 
in  their  valleys — ^in  which  Zurich  and  Berne  were 
accused  of  pmching  that  to  commit  an  offence 
against  nature  is  a  smaller  crime  than  to  hear  Mass  !| 
Who  bad  placed  this  mysterious  paper  on  the  altar  1 
Came  it  from  man  1  Did  it  fall  from  heaven  1  .  .  . 
.  .  .  They  knew  not ;  but  however  that  might  be,  it 
was  copied,  circulated,  and  read  everywhere ;  and 
the  efiects  of  this  feible,  invented  b^  some  villain, 
says  Zwingle,§  was  such  that  Valais  immediately 
granted  the  support  it  had  at  first  refused  !  The  Wald- 
Btettes,  proud  of  their  strength,  then  closed  their 
ranks ;  their  fierce  eyes  menaced  the  heretical  can- 
tons ;  and  the  winds  bore  from  their  mountains  to 
their  neighbors  of  the  towns  a  formidable  clang  of 
arms. 

At  the  sight  of  these  alarming  manifestations  the 
evangelical  cities  were  in  commotion.  They  first  as^ 
■embled  at  Basle  in  February,  1531,  then  at  Zurich 
in  March.  «  What  is  to  be  done  r*  said  the  depu- 
ties from  Zurich,  tSter  setting  forth  their  grievances ; 
**  how  can  we  punish  these  infamous  calumnies,  and 
force  these  threatening  arms  to  fall  r*— *<  We  under- 
stand," replied  Berne,  **  that  you  would  have  recourse 
to  violence ;  but  think  of  these  secret  and  formidable 
alliances  that  are  forming  v^ith  the  Pope,  the  Empe- 
ror, the  King  of  France,  with  so  many  princes,  in  a 
word,  with  all  the  priest's  parhr,  to  accelerate  our 
ruin  ^— think  on  the  innocence  of  so  many  pious  souls 
in  the  Five  Cantons,  who  deplore  Uiese  perfidious 
machinations  ;-*think  how  easy  it  is  to  begin  a  war, 
bnt  that  no  one  can  tell  when  it  will  end."!)  Sad  fore- 
boding !  which  a  catastrophe,  beyond  all  human  fore- 
sight, accomplished  but  too  soon  **  Let  us  therefore 
send  a  deputation  to  the  Five  Cantons,**  continued 
Berne ;  **  let  us  call  upon  them  to  punish  these  in&- 
mous  cahironies  in  accordance  with  the  treaty ;  uAl 
if  they  refuse,  let  us  break  off  all  intercourse  with 
them.'*—*'  What  will  be  the  use  of  this  mission  V* 
asked  Basle.  *<  Do  we  not  know  the  brutality  of  this 
people  1  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  rough 
treatment  to  which  our  deputies  will  be  exposed,  may 
make  the  matter  worse  1  Let  us  rather  convoke  a 
general  diet."  SchaflThausen  and  St.  Qall  having 
concurred  m  this  opinion,  Berne  summoned  a  diet 
at  Baden  for  the  10th  April,  at  which  deputies  from 
all  the  cantons  were  assembled. 

Many  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Waldstettes 
disapproved  of  the  violence  of  the  retired  soldiers  taid 
of  the  monks.  They  saw  that  these  continually  re- 
peated insults  would  injure  their  cause.  "  The  insults 
of  which  yon  complain,*'  said  they  to  the  diet,  **  af. 
flict  us  no  less  than  you.  We  shall  know  how  to  pu- 
nish them,  and  we  have  already  done  so.  Bnt  there 
are  violent  men  on  both  sides.  The  other  day  a  man 
of  Basle  having  met  on  the  highroad  a  person  who 
was  coming  from  Berne,  and  having  learnt  that  he 
*  Radt  Bohlagtend  and  tagantend  heymlich  v.  e.    (BnlL  y. 

t  Nuwe  fnJsdiehsftan,  by  den  WalUieren,  dem 
dsA  Keyueriw^en.   (Ibid.) 
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was  going  to  Laeeme : — *  To  go  fivm  Boa* 
ceme,'  exclaimed  be,  *  is  p&mmg  from  a  faiisr  j 
arrant  knave  !*  *•    The  mediating  euktoas  ie-.-j 
two  parties  to  banish  every  canoe  of  dioeotd. 

But  the  war  of  the  Chatelain  of  Monso  ha^aj 
broken  out,  Zwingle  and  Zoridi,  who  saw  ^\ 
first  act  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  deodn«^d  to  stiBs :  i 
form  in  every  place,  called  their  allieo  tog<ef&?r, 
must  waver  no  longer,"  said  Zwiagle  ;  ^  cbe  q 
of  the  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Casto^ 
the  unheard  of  insults  with  which  thej  loe^  i^ 
pose  upon  ns  the  obligation  of  marekii^  apia^ 
enemies,*  before  the  Empenw,  ^rho  is  etiR  cej^ 
by  the  Turks,  shall  have  expelied  the  Ltac.i 
seized  upon  Strasboig,  and  sobjogaied  evni 
selves.**  All  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Swbi  §e^ 
to  boil  in  this  man*8  veins ;  and  whUe  Uri,  Sd« 
and  Unierwalden  basely  kissed  the  hand  cf  iti 
this  Zuricher — the  greatest  Helvetian  of  df  ^ 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  old  Switzerland,  ki:: 
to  still  holier  traditions,  followed  in  the  glonsa^ 
of  Stauffacher  and  WinkelriecL 

The  warlike  tone  of  Zoricfa  alarmed  Its  cei 
rates.  Basle  proposed  a  summonsi.  and  tfaes.  a  j 
of  refusal,  the  rupture  of  the  alliance.  SebEfk3 
and  St.  Gall  were  frightened  even  at  this  ssep:  -1 
mountaineers,  so  prond^  indomitable,  and  extsri 
ed,**  said  thev,  «  will  accept  with  joy  the  diaiac 
of  the  Confederation,  and  then  shsJl  we  be  b??i 
vanced  .'*'  Such  was  the  ppetnre  of  affairs,  v'*r% 
the  great  astonishment  of  all,  deputies  finss  F-.  i 
Schy  wtz  made  their  appearance.  They  woe  3^ 
received ;  the  cup  of  honor  was  not  ofierHf  a  ^ 
and  they  had  to  walk,  act^rding  to  thtsmr' 
count,  in  the  midst  of  the  insulting  cries  lizp- 
pie.  They  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  esKid 
conduct.  **We  have  long  been  waitisg,'«aii 
cold  reply  of  the  diet,  *<  to  see  your  nctioas  iiin9 
words  8gree.**t  The  men  of  Schwytz  sad  of  7:.  1 
turned  in  sadnes^to  their  homes  ;  and  the  aeea^ 
broke  up,  full  of  sorrow  and  distress. 

Zwingle  beheld  with  pain  the  depntiesoftkeni 
gelical  towns  separating  without  having  coat  s  il 
decision.  He  no  longer  desired  only  a  lefflBs:^ 
of  the  Church ;  he  wished  for  a  tranafoma&fla  ii? 
Confederacy ;  and  it  was  this  latter  refom  i£  A 
now  was  preaching  from  the  palpit,  aecee^] 
what  we  learn  from  BuUinger.}  He  was  net  tk  a.^ 
person  who  desired  it.  For  a  long  time  the  aabf 
tants  of  the  most  populous  and  powerfal  wn  d 
Switzerland  had  complained  that  the  WiS^eaa, 
whose  contingent  oif  men  and  money  wsisacs  b^ 
low  theirs,  had  an  equal  share  ia  the  delibensd 
the  diet,  and  in  the  fruits  of  their  vietorid  t^ 
had  been  the  cause  of  division  after  the  Ba^pta 
War.  The  Five  Cantons,  by  means  of  thei;  aiss 
rents,  had  the  minority.  Now  Zwingle  tho^tb 
the  reins  of  Switzerland  should  be  placed  in  the  hd 
of  the  great  cities,  and,  above  all,  in  those  of  ;3 
powerful  cantons  of  Berne  sind  Zurich.  Nev  dad 
in  his  opinion,  called  for  new  forms.  It  was  aoi  s: 
ficient  to  dismiss  from  every  public  office  Uk  pd 
sioners  of  foreign  princes,  ana  substitute  piooi  & 
in  their  place ;  the  federal  compact  most  be  res 
delied,  and  settled  upon  a  more  equitable  bama. 
national  constituent  assembly  would  doubtless  hi 
respbnded  to  his  wishes.  These  discourses,  vkj 
were  rather  those  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  ibu  d 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  hastened  on  the  terrible  2 
tastrophe. 
And  indeed  the  animated  words  of  the  patriot  n 
•  By  gwaltig  ze  nb«nleh«n.  (BuILIL  p.  Uk) 
t  UDd  wortt  and  waik  sitt  ainandem  gtagwi  vtra 
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Tner  passed  from  the  clmrch  where  they  had  been 
Uvered  into  the  councils  and  the  halla  of  the  guilds, 
:o  the  streets  and  the  fields.  The  burning  words 
it  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  man  kindled  the  hearts 

his  fellow-citizens.  The  electric  spark,  escaping 
th  noise  and  commotion,  was  felt  even  in  the  most 
ataot  cottage.  The  ancient  traditions  of  wisdom 
d  prudence  seemed  forgotten.  Public  opinion  de- 
ired  itself  energetically.  On  the  29th  and  30th 
->ril,  a  number  of  horsemen  rode  hastily  out  of  Zu- 
:h  ;  they  were  envoys  from  the  council,  commis- 
aned  to  remind  all  the  allied  cities  of  the  encroach- 
eni  of  the  Five  Cantons,  and  to  call  for  a  prompt 
d  definitive  decision.  Reaching  their  several  des- 
lationrf,  the  messengers  r/>capitulated  the  grievan- 
8.*  *•  Tfc.k«  «are,"  said  they  in  conclusion  ;  "great 
ingers  are  impending  over  all  of  us.  The  Emperor 
id  King  FerJioand  are  making  vast  preparations ; 
ey  are  abont  to  enjer  Switzerland  with  large  sums 
"  money,  and  with  a  numerous  aivny." 
Zurich  joined  actions  to  words.  This  state,  being 
solved  to  make  every  exertion  to  establish  the  free 
eaching  of  the  Gospel  in  those  bailiwicks  where  it 
tared  the  sovereignty  with  the  Roman  Ctitholic  can- 
•ns,  desired  to  interfere  by  force  wherever  negotia- 
ons  could  not  prevail.  The  faiicral  rights,  it  must 
s  confessed,  were  trampled  under  foot  at  St.  Gall, 
i  Thurgovia,  in  the  BJieinthal;  and  Zurich  substitu- 
d  arbitrary  decisions  in  their  place,  that  excited 
le  indignation  of  the  Waldstettes  to  the  highest  de- 
ree.  Thus  the  number  of  enemies  to  the  Reform 
ept  increasing ;  the  tone  of  the  Five  Cantons  be- 
ime  daily  more  threatening,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
le  canton  of  Zurich,  whom  thsir  business  called  into 
le  mountains,  were  loaded  with  insults,  and  seme- 
mes badly  treated.  These  violent  proceedings  ex- 
ited in  turn  the  anger  of  the  reformed  cantons, 
iwingle  traversed  Thurgovia,  St.  Gall,  and  the 
'ockenbuig,  everywhere  organizing  synods,  taking 
art  in  their  proceedings,  and  preaching  before  ex- 
iled and  enthasiastic  crowds.  In  all  parts  he 
le^-with  confidence  and  respect.  At  St.  Gall  an 
mmense  crowd  assembled  under  his  windows, 
nH^a  concert  of  voices  and  instruments  expressed  to 
he  kib^merthe  public  gratitude  in  harmonious  songs. 
'  Let  us  Dbt-  abandon  ourselves,"  he  repeated  con- 
inually,  '*  and  all  will  go  well.**  It  was  resolved  that 
L  meeting  should  be  held  at  Aran  on  the  12th  May, 
0  deliberate  on  the  posture  of  affairs  that  daily  be- 
lame  more  critical.  This  meeting  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  sorrows. 

V.  Zwi  ogle's  scheme  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
nent  of  a  new  Helvetian  constitution  did  not  prevail* 
A  the  diet  of  Arau.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  better 
0  see  the  result  of  the  crisis.  Perhaps  a  more  chris- 
lian,  a  more  federal  view — the  hope  of  procuring  the 
unity  of  Switzerland  by  unity  of  faith— occupied 
men's  minds  more  than  the  pre-eminence  of  the  cities. 
[q  truth,  if  a  certain  number  of  cantons  remained 
with  the  Pope,  the  unity  of  the  confederation  was 
destroyed,  it  might  be  for  ever.  But  if  all  the  Con- 
federation was  brought  over  to  the  same  faith,  the 
ancient  Helvetic  unity  would  be  established  on  the 
strongest  and  surest  foundation.  Now  was  the  time 
for  acting— or  never  j  and  there  must  be  no  fear 
of  employiog  a  violent  remedy  to  restore  the  whole 
body  to  health. 

Nevertheless,  the  aUies  shrunk  back  at  the  thought 
of  restoring  religious  liberty  or  political  unity  by 
me&DSof  arms;  and  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Confederation  was  placed,  they  sought  a 
middle  course  between  war  and  peace.  *<  There  is 
DO  doubt;*  said  the  deputies  irom  Berne,  <*  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  cantons  with  regard  to  the  Word  of 
•  Thsj  are  to  be  found  JB  Balliagor,  it  p.  a»37«. 


God  fully  authorizes  an  armed  intervention ;  bat  the 
dangers  that  threaten  us  on  the  side  of  Italy  and  the 
Empire — the  danger  of  arousing  the  lion  from  his 
slumber — the  general  want  and  misery  that  afflict 
our  people — the  rich  harvest  that  will  soon  cover  oar 
fields,  and  thae  the  war  would  infaliiably  destroy — the 
great  number  of  pious  men. among  the  Waldstettes, 
and  whose  innocent  blood  would  flow  along  with  that 
of  the  guilty :  all  these  motives  enjoin  us  to  leave  the 
sword  in  the  scabbard.  Let  us  rather  close  our  mar- 
kets against  the  Five  Cantons;  let  ns  retuse  thenr 
com,  salt,  wine,  steel,  and  iron ;  we  shall  thus  im- 
part authority  to  the  friends  of  peace  among  them, 
and  innocent  blood  will  be  spared  *'*  The  meeting' 
separated  forthwith  to  carry  this  intermediate  proposi- 
tion to  the  different  evangelical  cantons,  and  on  the 
15th  May  again  assembled  at  Zurich. 

Convinced  that  the  means  apparently  the  most  vio- 
lent were  nevertheless  both  the  surest  and  the  most 
humane,  Zurich  resisted  the    Bernese  proposition 
with  ail  its  might.     *<  By  accepting  this  proposition,** 
said  they, "  we  sacrifice  the  advantages  that  we  now 
possess,  and  we  give  the  Five  Cantons  time  to  arm. 
themselves,  and  to  fall  upon  its  first.     T^t  us  tako 
care  that  the  Emperor  does  not  then  attack  us  on.oia^ 
side,  while  our  ancient  confederates  attack  us  on  tlae 
other;  a  just  war  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  Word  oC 
God ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  it — taking  the  bread  fron^ 
the  mouths  of  the  innocent  as  Well  as  the  guiltjr  s 
straitening  by  hunger  the  sick,  the  aged,  pregnaoie 
women,  children,  and  all  who  are  deeply  afflicted  bjr 
the  injustice  of  the  Waldstettes-f    We  should  he- 
ware  of  exciting  by  this  means  the  anger  of  the  poor, 
and  transforming  into  enemies  many  who  at  the  pre* 
sent  lime  are  our  friends  and  our  brothers  !*' 

We  must  acknowledge  that  this  language,  whteh 
was  Zwingle's,  contained  much  truth.  But  the  other 
cantons,  and  Berne  in  ^particular,  were  immoveable. 
**  When  we  have  once  shed  the  blood  of  our  bro*' 
thers,**  said  they,  "  we  shall  never  be  able  to  restore 
life  to  those  who  have  lost  it ;  while,  from  the  mo* 
ment  the  Waldstettes  have  given  us  satisfaction  we 
shall  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  severe  mea- 
sures. We  are  resolved  not  to  begin  the  war.** 
There  were  no  means  of  running  counter  to  such  « 
declaration.  The  Zurichers  consented  to  refuse  sup-' 
plies  to  the  Waldstettes ;  but  it  was  with  heans  full 
of  anguish,  as  if  they  had  foreseen  all  that  this  de- 
plorable measure  would  cost  them4  It  was  agreed 
that  the  severe  step  that  was  now  about  to  be  takes 
should  not  be  suspended  except  by  common  consent, ' 
and  that,  as  it  would  create  great  exasperation,  each ' 
one  should  hold  himself  piepared  to  repel  the  attacks, 
of  the  enemy.  Zurich  and  Berne  were  commission- 
ed to  notify  this  determination  to  the  Five  Cantons  ; 
and  Zurich,  discharging  ita  task  with  promptitude,, 
immediately  forwarded  an  order  to  every  bailiwick 
to  suspend  all  communication  with  the  Waldstettes, 
commanding  them  at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from 
ill-usage  and  hostile  language.  Thus  the  Reforma- 
tion, becoming  imprudently  mixed  up  with  political 
combinations,  marched  from  fault  to  fault ;  it  pretend- 
ed to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and^was  now 
about  to  refuse  them  bread  ! 

Ou  the  Sunday  following — it  was  Whitsunday — the- 
resiplution  was  published  from  the  pulpita.  Zwingle 
Walked  towards  hi"*  where  an  immense  crowd  was 
waiting  for  him.  The  piercing  eye  of  this  great 
man  easily  discovered  the  dangers  of  the  measure  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  and  his  christian  heart  deep* 
ly  felt  all  ita  cruelty.  His  soul  was  overburdened, 
*  Und  dadarch  unihaldiex  Blut  anpart  wnrd^    (BvlL  iL 
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hm^fmd&wtmafL  If  fttthkaoMeatthft  traedn* 
nctor  of  a  miawter  pi  ike  Gospel  had  awoke  within 
him  5— if  Zwinglc  wiih  hiapowerfol  votea  had  called 
•a  the  people  to  homiliatioa  before  God»  to  foigiTe- 
aeai  of  treapaaaee,  aad  to  prayer;  aafe^r  micht  yet 
have  dawned  on  <*  broken-heartedP*  Swttierlafid. 
Bat  it  waa  not  ao.  More  and  more  the  Ghriatian  dia- 
-nppeaia  in  the  Reformer,  and  the  cittaen  alone  re- 
«aiaa;  but  in  that  chameter  he  aoara  far  above  all, 
-•nd  hia  policv  ia  nndoabtedly  the  moat  ■kiilnl.  He 
naea  elearly  that  every  delay  may  min  Zurich ;  and 
after  having  made  hu  way  throogh  the  people,  and 
«1oBed  the  book  of  the  Prince  of  Peaoe,  he  heaitatea 
not  to  attack  the  retohition  which  he  haa  juat  com- 
manicated  to  the  people,  and  on  the  verv  featival  of 
the  Holjr  Gboat  to  preach  war.  "  He  who  fears  not 
to  call  hit  adversary  a  criminal,*'  aaya  he  ia  his  nanal 
forcible  Jangoage,  '*moat  be  ready  to  follow  the 
word  with  a  blow.*  If  he  doea  not  atrike,  he  will  lie 
atricken.  Men  of  Zurich  I  yon  deny  food  to  the  Five 
Cantona,  as  to  evil-doara ;  well !  let  the  blow  follow 
the  threat,  rather  than  reduce  poor  innocent  creatoiea 
to  atarvation.  If,  by  not  taking  the  offenaivo,  yon 
appear  to  believe  that  there  ife  not  aofficient  reaaon 
for  punishing  the  Waldatettea,  and  yet  yon  refuse 
them  food  and  drink,  you  will  force  them  by  this  line 
of  conduct  to  take  up  arms,  to  raise  their  hands,  and 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  you.  This  is  ihe  fate  that 
awaita  you." 

Theae  worda  of  the  eloquent  reformer  moved  the 
whole  assembly.  Zwingle's  politic  mind  already  ao 
influenced  and  misled  afi  the  people  that  there  were 
few  souls  christian  enough  to  feel  how  strange  it  was 
that  on  the  very  day  when  they  were  celebrating  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  love  upon  the 
Christian  Church,  the  mouth  of  a  mbister  of  God 
should  utter  a  provocation  to  war.  They  looked  at 
thia  aermon  only  in  a  political  point  of  view :  "  It  ia  a 
seditious  discourse ;  it  is  an  excitement  to  civil  war  !** 
aaid  some,  •**  No,"  replied  others,  '*  it  is  the  language 
that  the  aaiety  of  the  state  requires  I**  All  Zurid^  was 
agitated.  ***  Zurich  haa  too  much  fire,'*  aaid  Berne. 
<<  Berne  has  too  much  cunning,"  replied  Zurich.! 
Zwingle's  gloomy  prophecy  waa  soon  to  be  fulfilled ! 

No  sooner  had  the  reformed  cantona  communi< 
c^ted  to  the  Waldstettes  this  pitiless  decree  than 
they  hastened  its  execution;  and;  Zwich  ahowed 
the  greatest  strictness  respecting  it.  Not  only  the 
markets  of  Zurich  and  of  Berne,  but  also  those  of 
the  free  bailiwicks,  those  of  St.  Gall,  of  the  Took- 
enhuVf  of  the  district  of  Saigans  and  of  the  Ta]< 
ley  of  the  Rhine,  a  country  partly  under  the  aove- 
veignty  of  the  Woldatettes,  were  shot  against  the 
F.ive  CiMitons.  A  formidable  power  had  suddenly 
encompassed  with  barrenness,  fainine,  and  death, 
the  nobis  founders  of  Helvetian  liberty.  Uri, 
Sehwyti,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  were,  as 
it  aeemed,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert.  Their  owu 
aobjects,  thought  they  at  lesat,  the  communes  that 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them,  would 
range  themselves  on  their  side  i  But  no ;  Brem- 
garten,  and  even  MuUinger,  refuaed  all  succor. 
Their  last  hope  was  in  Wesen  and  the  Gaaul. 
Neither  Berne  nor  Zurich  have  anything  to  do 
there ;  Schwyu  and  Glahs  alone  rule  over  them ; 
but  the  power  of  their  enemies  has  penetrated  every- 
where. A  majority  of  thirteen  votea  had  declared 
ia  favor  of  Zurich  at  the  Landsgcmeinde  of  GUris ; 
and  GUris  closed  the  gates  of  Wesen  and  of  the 
Gastal  against  Schwytz.  In  vain  did  Berne  itself 
cry  out :  «  How  can  you  compel  subjeeu  to  refuse 
*^^«'wortt  and  faiMt  mitt  •inandergan  lane.   (BiiU.iL 

fit  WM  Zwlnrie  who  characterised  the  two  oftiei  .— 
"^ :  klaga  Zvrleh  wire  CQ  hltxir : 
•^i' :  Bern  war*  xa  witzig.    (Stettler^ 
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npplieatoAeirloidar    Im««asdid4 
its  voice  in  indignation ;  Zarich  in 

Weaea gunpowder  aad  ballets.     It  is  ■[ 

rich,  therefore,  that  fofls  ail  dM  odiam  of  m  i 
which  that  city  had  at  fimt  so  eanseatlj  < 
At  Aran,  at  Bremgaiten*  at  MeiUagm.  ia  ihf  ^ 
bailiwicks,  were  aeveral  carnages  laden  wim  ^ 
visions  for  the  WaUatettea.  Tbcy  were  map^ 
unloaded,  aad  upaet:  with  tfaroi  were  bmtrcd 
ereeted  on  the  roads  leading  to  I^aeerae,  Setvi 
aad  Zug.  Already  a  year  of  deanh  had  made  pi 
viaions  scarce  ia  the  Five  Caatoaa  ; — alteadv  ntf! 
frightful  epidemic,  the  SiM^tmg  Aicftasas,  sacH 
eveivwhere  despcwdency  and  death  ;  bat  sev  d 
band  of  man  waa  joined  to  the  hand  of  God: 3 
evil  increased,  aad  the  poor  iahabitaats  of  thi 
mountains  beheld  unheard  of  ealamitiea  sffvrad 
with  hasty  steps.  No  more  bread  for  thei;  caj 
dren— no  more  wine  to  revive  their  txkum 
strength-~no  more  salt  for  their  flocks  aad  Mil 
Everything  failed  them  that  maa  reoaimfirnfr- 
sistence.*  One  could  not  see  snch  things,  aiVe 
a  man,  without  a  broken  heart.  In  the  coaMss 
citiea,  and  out  of  Switzerland,  nuneioas  wjsj 
were  mised  againat  thia  implacable  measare.  Wbri 
good  can  result  from  it  t  Did  act  St.  Paal  wriea 
the  Romans :  "  If  thine  enemy  hanger,  feed  hk\ 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  ia  ao  doia;  ai« 
shalt  heap  coats  of  fire  on  his  head  T^  And  vki 
the  magiatmtes  wished  to  eonviaee  certain  Jt^ 
tory  communes  of  the  utility  of  the  measare :  "  7* 
desire  no  reUsioni  war,"  cried  they.  "If  3e 
Waldstettes  wiU  not  believe  in  God,  let  thee  tid 
to  the  devil  V 

But  it  waa  especially  in  the  Five  Cantoa  m 
earnest  complaints  were  heard.  The  noa  fo^ 
individuals,  and  even  the  secret  paitisaas  I'k 
Reform,  seeing  famine  invade  their  habitatiosi,  ^ 
the  deepest  indignation.  The  enemies  of  Zata 
skilfully  took  advantage  of  this  dispositioa;  oer 
fostered  these  murronrs ;  aad  aooa  the  cry  01' 1^ 
and  diatress  re-echoed  from  all  the  mooncsln.  k 
vain  did  Berne  represent  to  the  Waldstettes  ihtf  us 
more  cruel  to  refuse  men  the  noariahmesc  d  ik 
soul  than  to  cut  off  that  of  the  body.  **G«i"R^ 
plied  these  mountaineeia  in  their  despair,  "Cd 
cauaes  the  fruita  of  the  earth  to  grow  fireeij  lord 
men  1"^  They  were  not  content  with  gnnut  ii 
their  cottages,  and  venting  dieir  indigaiiiai  i 
councils ;  they  fiUed  sll  Swtixerlaad  with  conpbirt 
and  menaoea.$  **They  wish  So  employ  faaof* 
tear  us  from  our  ancient  faith  s  they  wisk  » d^ 
prive  our  wives  and  our  children  of  bread,  (Is  iff 
may  take  from  us  the  liberty  we  derive  fna«v 
forefathers.  When  did  snch  things  ever  take  |hK 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Confederation  t  Did  we  at 
see,  in  the  Isst  war,  the  Confederates  with  arai  it 
their  hands,  and  who  were  ready  to  dnw  ie 
sword,  eating  together  from  the  same  diah  t  Hkt 
tear  in  piecea  old  (Viendships — they  trample  os 
ancient  manners  underfoot— they  vio^te  tieatie»- 

they  break  alliances We  invoke  die  ete- 

ters  of  our  ancestors.  Help !  help  !  .  .  Wise  bm 
of  oar  people,  give  us  your  advice,  and  all  yon  wb 
know  how  to  handle  the  sling  and  the  swoid,  co« 
and  maintain  with  us  the  S8<!k«d  poasessioos  fir 
which  onr  fathers,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  ik 
stranger,  united  their  arms  and  their  hearts." 

At  the  same  time  the  Five  Cantons  sent  ioto  Ai- 


_.  halbnr  baMgioMaa  maaml  eHitfeaaAais 
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i0C»  Bfifw,  mxkd  dwabift*  to  cMaki  salt,  wiiie»  tad 
read  ;  Imu  the  odminkcvatiMi  of  ihe  ctiies  wm  im- 
iacabVe  ;    th»  orders  were  ertrjrwhefe  givea  and 
rery  where  Btriecly  exeooted.    Zerieh  aad  tfa«  other 
LUed   oftncons  inteveepted  all  commanioation,  aad 
ent   back  to  GemaDf  the  sappliea  that  had  been 
i>rwarded   to   their  brethiea.     Tbeoe  fira  Cantoaa 
irere  like  a  vaat  fortreasy  aU  die  isaoea  from  which 
re   cloaely   ffaarded  by  watchfiik  aamiiielB.     The 
afflicted  'Waldatettea,  on  beboldiog  themaclvea  alone 
vith  facntoe    between  their  lakea  and  their  moon* 
aina,  had  reeoarae  to  the  obaervaaoea  of  their  wor- 
th i  p.     All  aports,  dances,  and  eveiy  kind  of  amnae- 
nent  were  inteidiated  ;*  prayef*  weie   directed  to 
>e  ofTered  ap  ;  aad  longproceaaipna  eoTered  the  roads 
t>f  Einaideln   and   other  resoru  of  pilgrims.    Tbej 
aaeuined  the  belt,  and  ata^  aad  arma  of  the  brother- 
hood to  which  they  each  belong;  each  man  carried 
a  chaplei  in  his  hands,  and  repeated  paternoatera; 
the  monataiiia  and  valleya  re«eohoed  with  their  plain* 
trre  hymns.     Bat  the  Waldstettes  did  still  more: 
they    grasped   their    swords—- they   sharpened   the 
points    of    their   halbeada— they    brandished   their 
weapons  in  the  direction  of  Zurich  and  of  Beroe, 
and  ezo\aimed  with  ragct    *'They  block  op  their 
roada,  but  we  will  open  them  with  oor  right  arma  P'f 
No  one  replied  to  this  cry  of  despair ;  bnt  there  ia 
ajuat  Judge  ia  heaven  to  whom  Teageaoce  beloaga, 
and  who   will  soon  reply  in  a  terrible  manner,  by 
punishing  those  misguided  persons,  who,  foigetfol 
of  christian  mercy,  and  making  an  impioua  mixture  of 
political  aad  religions  matiera,  pretend  \o  secure  the 
triamph  of  the  Grospei  by  famine  and  by  armed  men. 
Some  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  arrange 
matters;  bat  these  very  efforts  proved  a  great  hjB- 
miliation   for  Switzerland  and  for  the  Reforai.    It 
was  not  the  ministers  of  the  Gkwpel,  it  waa  France-* 
more  than  once  aa  occasion  of  discord  to  Switxer^ 
land — that  offered  to  restore  peace.     Every    pro* 
eeeding  calculated  to  increase  its  influence  among 
the  cantoaa  waa  oi  service  to  its  policy.    On  the 
14th  May,  Haigret  and  Dangertin,  (the    latter  of 
whom  had  received  the  Goepel  uoth,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  dare  retam  to  Prance,)}  after  aome 
aUoaiona  to  the  apirit  which  Zurich  had  ahown  in 
thie  afiair^— a  spirit  little  in  accordance  with  the 
Gospel— said  to  the  council  i  *<  The  king  our  master 
has  sent  yon  two  gentlemen  to  consult  on  the  meana 
'.   of  preaerving  coacord  among  yon.    If  war  and  tu- 
:    muU   invade  Switnerkad,   all   ihe  society   of  the 
,    Helvetians  will  bo  destroved,§  and  whichever  party 
ia-  the  conqueror,  he  will  be  aa  much  rained  aa  the 
.    other.*'    Zurich  haviag  replied  that  if  the  Five  Can- 
tans  would  allow  the  free  preaching  of  the  Word  oF 
God,  the  reconciliation  would  be  ea^ ;  the  French 
^     aseretly  aoonded   the  Waldstettes,   whose  anawer 
waa  I  **  We  wiU  never  permit  the  preaching  of  the 
'     Word  of  God,  aa  ^he  people  of  Zurich  understand  it."|| 
\        These  more  or  less  interested  exertions  of  the  for- 
oigners  having  failed,  a  general  diet  became  the  only 
chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  Switzerland.  One 
was  accordiDgly  convoked  at  Bremgarten.    It  waa 
opened  in  pmence  of  deputiea  from  France,  from  the 
Bake  of  Milan,  from  the  Countess  of  Nenchatel,  from 
the  Grisons,  Valaats,  Tnigovia,  and  the  district  of 
'      SaiganB ;  and  met  on  five  different  occasions— on 
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die  14di  and  SOtk  JmM»  on  the  Mh  Julf  .  awl  tlia  JOlk 
and  23d  Aagaat.  The  chranidcr  Balluigar,  who  wis 
paator  of  Breffl||arteii»  delivered  an  oration  at  tho 
opening,  in  which  he  ^ameatly  exhorted  the  Confed- 
cratea  to  uaimi  and  peace. 

A  gleam  of  hope  for  a  moment  cheered  Switzer- 
land The  blockade  had  become  leas  strict^  friend- 
ship and  good  neighborhood  had  prevailed  m  many 
placea  over  the  decreea  of  the  atate .  Unusual  roada 
had  beea  apeaed  aoroas  the  wildcat  mountains  to  con- 
vey suppli^  to  the  Waldatettea.  Froviaiona  were 
coAcealad  in  bales  of  merohandiae ;  and  while  Lu- 
cerne imprisoned  and  tortured  ita  own  citizens,  who 
were  found  with  the  books  of  the  Zurichen,*  Berne 
punished  but  slightly  the  peaaants^who  had  been  dta- 
covered  bearing  food  for  Uaterwalden  and  Lucerne ; 
aad  Olarta  ahut  ita  eyea  on  the  (reqoent  violation  of 
iu  ordera.  The  voice  of  charity,  that  had  been  mo- 
mentarily stifled,  pleaded  with  fresh  energy  the  canae 
of  their  oonfederalea  before  the  reformed  cantona. 

Bnt  the  Five  Cantons  were  laflexible.  «  We  will 
not  liaien  to  any  propoaition  before  the  raising  of  the 
blockade,"  aaid  they.  *«  We  will  not  raise  it,'*  re- 
plied Berne  and  Zurich.  '<  befora  the  Ooapel  ia  allow* 
ed  to  be  freely  preached,  not  only  in  the  commoa 
bailiwicka,  but  alao  in  the  Five  Canlona."  This  waa 
undoubtedly  going  too  far,  even  according  to  the  na- 
tural law  and  the  principles  of  the  Confederation. 
The  couacila  of  Zurich  might  consider  it  their  dnty 
to  have  recourse  to  war  for  maintaining  liberty  of 
conaoieooe  in  the  common  bailiwicks ;  but  it  waa 
uivostF-*it  waa  a  uaarpation,  to  constrain  the  Five 
Cantona  in  a  matter  that  concerned  their  own  terri* 
tory«  Nevertheleaa  the  mediaton  succeeded,  not 
without  mach  trouble,  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of  con*  ' 
ciliation  that  aeemed  to  harmonise  with  the  wishea 
of  both  parties.  The  Conference  was  broken  up,  and 
thia  project  waa  haatily  transmitted  to  the  different 
statea  for  their  ratification. 

The  diet  met  again  a  few  daya  after ;  but  the  Five 
Cantona  persisted  in  their  demand,  without  yielding 
in  any  one  point  In  vain  did  Zurich  aad  Berne  ra- 
preaent  to  them,  that,  by  pefaecuting  the  Reformed, 
the  cantona  violated  the  treaty  of  peace ;  in  vain  did 
the  mediators  exhauat  their  atrength  in  warninga  and 
entreatiea.  The  parties  appeared  at  one  time  to  ap- 
proximate, and  then  on  a'  sudden  they  were  more 
distant  and  more  irritated  than  ever.  The  Waldatettea 
at  laat  brake  up  die  third  conference  by  dechu'iiw,  that 
lar  from  oppoaing  the  Evangelical  truth,  they  would 
maintain  it,  aa  it  had  been  taught  by  the  Redeemer, 
oy  hie  holy  Apoaclea,  by  the  Four  Doctora,  and  by 
their  holy  mother,  the  Churok— a  deolaratioa  that 
seemed  a  bit%r  irony  to  the  deputiea  from  Zurich 
and  Berne.  Nevertheless  Beroe,  tumiagtowania  Zu- 
rich aa  they  were  aeparatiog,  obaerved :  "  Bewara  of 
too  much  violence,  even  ahenld  they  attack  you !" 

This  exhortatioa  waa  unnecessary.  The  atrength 
of  Zurich  had  passed  away.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  the  Reformen  had  beea 
greeted  with  joy.  The  people,  who  groaned  under  a 
twofold  alavery,  believed  they  aaw  the  dawn  of  liber* 
ty.  Bat  their  minds,  abandoned  for  ages  to  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  being  uaable  immediately  ta 
realize  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content soon  spread  amoag  the  masses.  The  change 
by  which  Zwingle,  ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  the  Goe» 
pel,  became  the  man  of  the  Sute,  took  away  from  the 
people  the  enlhusiaam  necessary  to  resiat  the  tenible 
attacks  they  would  have  to  sustatn.  The  enemies  of 
the  Reform  had  a  fair  chance  against  it,  so  soon  aa 
its  friends  abaadoned  the  poaition  that  gave  them 
strength.  Besides,  Christiana  could  not  haye  recourao 
to  fiunine  and  to  war  to  aeenie  the  triuinph  ef  the» 
•Ball.iL^i•.^OOgIe 
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Ooflpel,  widioQt  their  eottfei^nee  bec«iiiia|c  mmbled. 
The  Zurichere ** walked noiiniki  Spwii,  hut  in  the 
flesh :  fww  the  workt  of  Ae  fMk  are  katrtdt  •mri* 
anee,  emtdatioru,  wrath,  tirife,  eedttums,"*  The 
danger  without  was  increaiing,  whUe  within,  hope, 
agreement,  and  courage  were  far  from  being  ang- 
mented :  men  saw  on  the  conirarjr  the  gradnal  disap- 
pearance of  that  harmony  and  lively  faith  which  had 
been  the  strength  of  the  Aeform.  The  Refomation 
had  grasped  the  sword,  and  that  Toiy  swoid  pierced 
its  heart. 

Occasions  of  discord  were  moHiplied  in  Zorieh. 
By  the  advice  of  Zwingle,  the  number  of  nobles  was 
diminished  in  the  two  councils,  because  of  their  op- 
position to  the  Gospel ;  and  this  measnre  apnmd  dis- 
content among  the  most  honorable  families  of  the 
canton.  The  millers  and  baken  were  pkieed  mnlor 
certain  regulations,  which  the  dearth  rendered  ncees* 
sary,  and  a  |n^at  part  of  the  townspeople  attributed 
r  this  proceeding  to  the  sermons  of  the  Reformer,  and 
became  irritated  against  him.  Rodolph  Lavater, 
bailtfT  of  Kibourg,  was  appointed  captain-general, 
and  the  officers  who  were  of^  longer  standing  than  he 
were  offended.  Many  who  had  been  formerly  the 
most  distinguished  by  their  seal  for  the  Reform,  now 
openly  opposed  the  cause  ihey  had  supported.  The 
aidour  with  which  the  ministers  of  pesos  deoMnded 
war,  spread  in  every  quarter  a  smothered  dissattsfae- 
tion,  and  many  persons  gave  vent  to  their  indignation. 
This  unnatural  confusion  of  Church  and  Scats  which 
had  corrupted  Christianity  after  the  ag«i  of  Constan- 
tine  was  hurrying  on  the  ruin  of  the  Rsformatioa. 
The  msjority  of  the  Great  Comioil,  ever  ready  to 
adopt  imiMirtant  and  salutary  resolutions,  was  abol- 
ished. The  old  magistrates,  who  were  still  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  feelings  of  jealousy  against  men  whose 
non-official  influenoe  pievailed  over  thein.  All  those 
who  hated  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  whether  from 
love  of  the  world  or  from  love  to  the  Pope,  boldly 
raised  their  heads  in  Zurich.  The  ^partisaiis  of  the 
monks,  the  friends  of  foreign  service,  the  maleon* 
tents  of  every  class,  coalesced  in  pointing  out  Zwio- 
gle  as  the  author  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

Zwingle  was  heart-broken.  He  saw  that  Zariefa 
and  the  Reformation  were  hastening  to  their  ruin, 
and  he  could  not  check  them.  How  eonld  he  do  so, 
since,  without  suspecting  it,  he  had  been  the  princi- 
pal accomplice  in  these  disasters  1  What  was  to  be 
done  1  Shall  the  pilot  remain  in  the  ship  which  he  is  no 
longer  permi  tted  to  save  1  lliere  was  bat  one  means 
of  safety  for  Zurich  and  for  Zwingle.  He  should 
have  retired  from  the  political  stage,  and  faliea  back 
on  that  kmgthm  whidi  i$  not  ofthAe  world  /  he  shoald, 
like  Moses,  have  kept  his  hands  and  his  heart  night 
and  day  raised  towards  heaven,  and  energetically 
preached  repentonce,  faith,  and  peace.  But  religious 
and  political  matters  were  united  in  the  mind  of  this 
great  roan  by  such  old  and  dear,ties,  that  it  was  im< 
possible  for  him  to  distinguish  their  line  of  separation. 
This  confusion  had  become  his  dominant  idea ;  the 
Christian  and  the  citizen  were  for  him  one  and  the 
same  character ;  and  hence  it  resulted,  that  all  re 
sources  of  the  state--even  caanons  and  arquebosses 
—were  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Truth. 
When  one  peculiar  idea  thus  seises  upon  a  man,  we 
see  a  false  conscience  formed  within  him,  which  ap- 
proves of  many  things  condemned  by  the  Word  of  God. 
This  was  now  Zwingle*s  oondition.  War  appeared 
to  him  legitimate  and  desirable ;  and  if  that  %ras  re- 
'fused,  he  had  only  to  withdmw  from  public  life ;  he 
was  for  everything  or  nothing.  He  therefore,  on  the 
96th  July,  appeared  before  the  Great  Council,  with 
I  eyes  and  disconsolate  heart:    **It  is  now 
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elsfanyeaffa,"  Mid  1m»  **mam  IhrnbecapeuK 
the  Gospel  apaoos  yoQ,  and  that  I  hare  wtmc  •• 
faithhiUy  aad  palMvally  of  the  woes  that  an  b^i 
over  yon ;  but  no  attention  is  paid  to  my  words. . 
friends  of  foreiga  alliances,  the  enemin  of  ik  }j 
pel,  are,elected  to  the  cooncil,  and  while  joq  r: 
to  foUow  my  adviee*  I  am  made  responsible  isr  t\ 
ry  nusfortoAe.  I  eannot  accept  suck  a  posiuoa,! 
I  ask  for  my  dismisnaL**  The  reCDimec  retired  bau 
in  team.  * 

The  council  shaddnad  as  they  heard  these  vc 
All  the  o\A  feeliacB  of  respect  which  thejludso:^ 
entertained  for  Z win^  were  revived ;  to  Jost  ^ 
now  was  to  ruin  Znrieb.  The  burgomaaer  ui 
other  magistrates  reoeived  orders  to  persaaikkQ 
recall  his  fatal  reaolat ion .  The  confereoce  took  }i 
pn  the  same  day ;  Zwingle  asked  lime  foreoBi^- 
lion.  For  three  dajs  and  three  nighti  ix  m 
the  road  that  he  aboald  follow.  Seeiss  ue  y 
storm  that  was  collecting  from  all  qnarten,  ks 
sidered  whether  ho  oo^ht  to  quit  Zurich  aad  a^.i 
foge  on  the  loAy  hills  of  the  Tockenboii;,  viir  b 
\kwi  been  reared,  when  hia  conniry  and  his  Csc 
were  on  the  point  of  being  assailed  and  beai»iLi 
by  their  enemies,  like  com  hy  the  bailstons.  ! 
groaned  and  cried  to  the  Xjoid.  He  woaki  h&n: 
away  the  cup  of  bitterness  that  was  pttst^ 
his  sonl,  but  could  not  gather  op  the  resoIatKn.  J 
length  the  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  aad  the  tkt 
was  placed  shuddering  upon  the  akar.  Tfam  ^ 
after  the  first  conference,  Zwingle  reappeared  a  a 
councils  <*I  will  stay  with  you,**  said  he,  "ud 
will  labor  for  the  public  aafetv— until  death!" 

From  this  moment  he  dxsplsyed  new  aetl.  Osx 
one  hand,  he  endeavored  to  revive  hinnafic 
courage  in  Zurich ;  on  the  other,  he  set  aboot£» 
ing  and  exciting  the  allied  cities  to  iscreue  ui» 
centrate  all  the  forces  of  the  Reformatioo.  Ftsai 
to  the  political  character  he  imagined  be  bsdm^ 
ed  ftom  God  himself— pennaded  that  It  wtfu<i<f 
and  want  of  energy  of  the  Bernese  that  he  ms^i^; 
for  the  cause  of  aU  the  evil,  the  Reformer  rr|a^ 
to  Bremgarten  with  Collin  aad  Steiner,  dang  » 
fooith  conference  of  the  diet,  although  he  iksi«^ 
great  danger  in  the  attempt.  He  arrived  secRjf  ^ 
night,  aad  having  entered  the  house  of  his  meojj^ 
disciple,  Bnllinger,  he  invited  the  depnues  ot  i^ 
(J.  J.  de  WatteviUe  and  Jur  Hag)  to  meet  hiiii» 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  pray«^  y^Z 
most  sdenm  tone  earnestly  to  reflect  upon  oeo» 
gen  of  the  Reform.  "  I  fear,**  said  he.  "ih»fj 
consequence  of  our  unbelief,  this  bnsinew  m^ 
succeed.  By  refusing  suppUes  to  the  Five  CtfJJ 
we  have  begun  a  work  that  wiU  be  fatal  to  ia  ^^ 
is  to  be  donel  Withdraw  the  prol"^'"*'  Z 
cantons  will  then  be  more  insolent  "<*  »*"gl.v 
ever.  Enforce  it  1  They  wiU  take  ih«/«^i 
and  if  their  attack  succeed,  you  will  behoW  m^^ 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  Iklieveri,  the  doeinn« « 
truth  cast  down,  the  Church  of  Chiiat  laid  wsste^w 
social  relations  overthrown,  our  •«^,"^j"  Va 
hardened  aad  irritated  against  the  Gospel,  aodi^^ 
of  priests  aad  monks  again  fill  our  rural  mai^ 

•treets   and    temples. And  y***  ..„^ 

Zwingle,  after  a  few  insUnts  of  emotion  •^^^^ 
"  that  also  will  have  an  end."  The  Bfnie«  ;'■ 
filled  with  Bgitation  by  the  solemn  w'ce  ot . ' 
former.  "  We  see,"  replied  they,  "  ^  <*?J  'J^!;^ 
feared  for  our  common  cause,  and  we  ^'",,jj|||^ 
every  care  to  prevent  such  great  ^J***"**?*.  "1  pjik 
wiite  these  things  was  present  and  bean/ "'"'' 
Bullinger.*  .  „-^  it 

It  was  feared  that  if  the  preseacs  of  Z*»ig'^ 
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Bremgarten   became  known  to  the  dcvotiee  of  tiie 
Five  Cantons,  they  would  not  restrain  their  violence. 
I>urlng  this  nocturnal  eonfereooe  three  of  the  towo- 
councillora  were  stationed  as  sentinels  in  front  of 
Bullinger's  hoaee.    Before  daybreak,  the  reformer 
and  h'la  two  friends,  aceompanied  by  Butiioger  aod 
the  three  councillors,  passed  through  the  deserted 
streets  leading  to  the  gate  on  the  toad  to  Zurich. 
Three  different  times  Zwiogle  took  leave  of  Bollin- 
ger, who    was   ere  long  to  be  his  sueeessor.    His 
mind  was  filled  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approach- 
ing death  ;  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  that  young 
friend   whose   face  he  was  never  to  see  again :  he 
blessed  him  amidst  floods  of  tears.    '*  O  my  dear 
Henry  !**  said  he,  "  may  God  protect  yon!  Be  faith- 
ful to   our  X*ord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  his  church  f ' 
At  length  they  separated ;  bat  at  that'veiy  moment. 
Bays  BuUinger,  a  mysterious  perBonage,  clad  in  a 
robe  as  white  as  saow,  suddenly  appeared,  and  after 
frightening  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  gate,  plung- 
ed suddenly  into  the  water,  and  vanished.    BuUin- 
ger, Zwingle,  and  their  friends  did  not  perceive  it ; 
BuUinger  himself  sought  for  it  all  around»  but  to  no 
purpose  ;*  still  the  sentineb  persisted  in  the  reality 
of  Uiis  frightful  apparition.    BulUnpier  in  great  agita- 
tion  returned  in  darkness  and  in    silence  to  his 
house.     His  mind  involuntarily  compared  the  de- 
parture of  Zwingle  and  the  white  phantom;  and  he 
shuddered  at  the  frightful  omen  which  the  thought 
of  this  spectre  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

Sufferings  of  another  kind  pursued  Zwingle  to 
Zurich.  He  had  thought  that  by  consenting  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  would  recover  all  his 
ancient  influence.  But  he  was  deceived:  the  peo- 
ple desired  to  see  him  there,  and  vet  they  would 
not  follow  him.  The.2^richers  daily  became  more 
and  more  indisposed  towards  the  war  which  they 
had  at  firM  demanded,  and  identified  themselves 
with  the  passive  system  of  Bene.  Zwingle  re- 
mained for  some  time  stupified  and  motionkss  be- 
fore this  inert  mass,  which  his  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions cotdd  not  move.  But  soon  discovering  in  eve- 
ry quarter  of  the  horizon  the  prophetic  sfgns,  pre- 
cursors of  the  storm  about  to  burst  upon  the  ship 
of  which  he  was  the  pilot,  he  uttered  the  cries  of 
anguish,  and  showed  the  signal  of  distress.  <*I 
see/'  exclaimed  he  one  day  to  the  people  from  the 
t  pulpit,  whither  he  had  gone  to  give  utterenee  to 
his  gloomy  forebodings—**  I  see  that  the  most  faith- 
ful warnings  cannot  save  you :  you  will  not  punish 

the  pensioners  of  the  foreigner They  have 

*  too  firm  a  support  among  us  I  A  chain  is  pre- 
.pared — behold  it  entire — it  unrolls  link  after  link 
— soon  they  will  bind  me  to  it,  and  more  than  one 

pious  Znricher  with  me It  is  sgainst  me 

they  sre  enrsged !  I  am  ready ;  J  submit  to  the 
Lord*R  will.  But  these  people  shall  never  be  my 
',  ipasters.  .  .  .  •.  As  for  thee,  O  Zurich,  they  will  give 
thee  thy  reward ;  they  will  strike  thee  on  the  head. 
Thoa  wiliest  it.  Thou  refusest  to  punish  them; 
[  well !  it  is  they  who  will  punish  thee.f  But  God 
will  not  the  less  preserve  his  Word,  and  their 
haaghtiaesa  shall  come  to  an  end."  Such  was 
Zwingle's  cry  of  agony;  but  the  immobility  of 
death  alone  replied.  The  hearts  of  the  Zurichers 
were  so  hardened  that  the  sharpest  arrows  of  the 
reformer  could  not  pierce  them,  and  they  fell  at  his 
feet  blunted  and  useless. 

Bat  events  were  pressing  on,  and  justified  all  his 
feaiB.  The  Five  Cantons  had  rejected  every  propo- 
sttioQ  that  had  b^en  made  to  them.*    **  Why  do  you 

"Elaiaauwhenlasin  lohnseweiassn  Kleid.  (BuU.  iL  p. 
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talk  of  panishiag  afiiv  wrM^f  they  had  reflisd  lo 
ilhe  mediators ;  <*  it  is  a  question  of  quite  another 
kind.  Do  you  not  require  that  we  ahould  reoeive  badt 
among  us  the  heretics  whom  we  have  banished*  and 
tolerate  no  other  priesu  than  those  who  prvach  con- 
formably to  the  word  of  God  1  We  know  what  that 
means.  No-^hio— we  will  not  abandon  the  religion 
of  our  fathers ;  and  if  we  must  see  our  wives  and  our 
children  deprived  of  food,  our  hands  will  know  how 
to  conquer  what  is  refused  to  us :  to  that  we  pledj[e 
our  bodies— our  goods— our  lives."  It  was  with  this 
threatening  language  that  the  deputies  quitted  the 
Diet  of  Bremgarten.  They  had  proudly  shaken  the 
folds  of  their  mantles,  war  had  fallen  from  them. 

The  terror  was  general,  and  the  alarmed  citixena 
beheld  everywhere  frightifol  portents,  terrific  signs, 
apparently  foreboding  the  most  horrible  events.  It 
was  not  only  the  white  phantom  that  had  appeared 
at  Bremgarten  at  Zwingle's  side  t  the  most  fearful 
omens,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  filled  the  peo- 
ple with  the  most  gloomy  presentiments.  The  his- 
tory of  these  phenomena*  however  strange  it  may  ap- 
pear, characterizes  the  period  of  which  sre  write. 

On  the  26th  July,  a  widow  chancing  to  be  alone 
before  her  house  in  the  villsge  of  Castelenschlossb 
suddenly  beheld  a  frightful  spectacle — ^blood  spring- 
ing firom  the  earth  all  around  her  !*    She  rushed  in 

alarm  into  the  cottage but,  oh  horrible ! 

blood  is  flowing  everywhere — ^from  the  wainscot  and 
from  the  stones  ;t— it  falls  in  a  stream  from  a  basin 
on  a  shel4  and  even  the  child's  cradle  overflows  with 
it  The  woman  imagines  that  the  invisible  hand  of 
an  assassin  has  been  at  work*  and  rushes  in  dis- 
traction out  of  doors,  crying  murder !  murder  !*  The 
villages  and  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
assemble  at  the  cry — they  succeed  in  partly  efihcing 
the  bloody  stains ;  but  a  little  later  in  the.  day,  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  house,  sitting  down  in  t^cror 
to  eat  their  evening  meal  under  the  projecting  eaves 
suddenly  discover  blood  bubbling  up  in  a  pond- 
blood  flowing  from  the  loft — blood  covering  all  the 
walls  of  the  house.  Blood — blood  —  everywhere 
blood  1  The  bailifi'  of  Schenkenberg  and  the  pastor  of 
Dalheim  arrive — ^inquire  into  the  matter — and  im- 
mediately report  it  to  the  lords  of  Berne  and  of  Zwin- 
glo. 

ScarofJy  had  this  horrible  recital — the  particulars 

of  which  are  faithfully  preserved  in  Latin  and  in 

German-— filled  all  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  horrible 

butchery,  than  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens 

there  appeared  a  frightful  comet,§  whose  immense 

train  of  a  pale  yellow  color  turned  towards  the  south. 

At  the  time  of  its  setting,  this  apparition  shone  in  the 

sky  like  the  fire  of  a  furnace.  U    On^  night— on  the 

15th  August  as  it  would  appearlT — ^Zwingle  and  George 

Miihler,  formerly  abbot  of  Wettingen,  being  together 

in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  both  fixed  their 

fes  upon    this  terrific  meteor.      "  This  ominous 

lobe,"  said  Zwingle,  « is  come  to  light  the  path  that 

ads  to  my  grave.    It  will  be  at  the  cost  of  my  life 

and  of  many  good  men  with  me.    Although  I  am 

*  Ante  et  pott  easa  pnrai  rangait  tta  acriter  ex  dnia  tena 
efllaxit,  ut  ex  rena  Inolaa.   (Zw.  Epp.  il.  p.  027.) 

t  Bed  etiam  mignii  «x  tsm,  linlt,  et  tepidibos  efltnxit 
(Zw.  Epp.  ii.  p.  037.) 

t  Ut  eade^i  excuneret  dsdem  clamltans.  (Zw.  Epp.  fi.^. 
S97.) 

^  EiB  gar  efchfoekUoher  oomet  (BoIL  tt.  p.  46.)  It  was 
HaUeyl  eomet,  that  rttoias  abont  evanr  ssvsaty-ita  yean. 
ItaoMftrodlaitinlSSfi. 

J  I  wia  ein  fhuwr  in  einer  est.  (Ibid.)  Periiapa  BuIIinger 
ude«  in  Oiifl  way  to  the  pheaomanon  remaikea  by  Applan, 
attronomer  to  Charlaa  Y .,  who  otaarred  thia  oomat  at  Ingold-  * 
itadt,  and  who  aayi  that  the  tail  diaappaared  at  the  nncMna 
approached  the  horisen.  In  1456^  its  appesxanoa  had  already 
excited  great  tenor. 

T  Comeura  Jam  trtbna  noetibufl  videnuit  apod  nos  alii  ago 
naa  taatom,  pato  16  Angaati.    (2w.  ^ff^  p.  M4.) 
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ftitvre.*  The  Traih  tmi  the Cbirdi  will  noflni ;  lilt 
Cbrut  will  aevrr  abftiidon  «•.**  It  wtt  not  obI^  at 
Zarich  that  this  ftuniBf  atar  wpnmA  eooateraation. 
Yadiaaas  being  one  night  on  an  eminence  in  the 
neighboarfaood  of  St.  Oafi,  anrronnded  by  his  fiienda 
ano  diteiplea,  after  having  explained  to  tbem  the 
Bamea  of  the  stars  and  the  mineles  of  the  Creator, 
•topped  before  this  eomet,  which  denooooed  the  an- 
ger of  Qod  ;  and  the  fiimoni  Iheophmtns  declared 
that  it  foreboded  not  onlf  great  bloodshed*  hot  moat 
especially  the  death  of  learned  nad  iMnstrtons  men. 
lliia  mjreterions  phenomenon  prolonged  its  frighfiil 
▼iaitation  nntil  3d  SepieiDber. 

When  once  the  noise  of  thene  onent  was  spread 
abroad*  men  eonld  no  longer  ooatain  themsehres. 
Their  imagtnationa  won  excited  ;  they  heaped  fright 
npon  fright  t  each  place  had  its  leiton.  Two  banners 
waving  in  the  clonda  had  been  seen  oo  the  moan- 
tain  of  the  Bmnig ;  at  Z«g  a  buckler  had  appeared 
in  the  heavens ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Renos,  reiter- 
ated explosions  were  heard  daring  the  night ;  on  the 
lake  of  the  Poor  Cantona,  shipe  carrying  aerial  com- 
batanto  cmised  aboat  in  every  dirrctton.  War— war ; 
blood— blood !    These  were  the  general  cries. 

In  the  midst  of  all  thia  agitation  Zwingle  alone  seem- 
ed tranqotl.  He  rejected  none  of  these  presenti- 
ments, but  he  contemplated  them  with  cahnness.  **  A 
heart  that  fears  God,'*  said  he,  •*  cares  not  for  the 
throala  of  the  world.  To  forward  the  designs  of  God, 
whatever  may  happen-^his  is  his  task.  A  carrier 
who  has  a  Idng  road  to  go  mast  make  np  his  mind 
to  weaihis  wagoa  aad  his  gear  dariag  the  joamey.  If 
he  carry  his  merchandise  to  the  appointed  spot,  that 
it  enoogh  for  him.  We  are  the  wagon  and  gear  of 
God.  There  ib  not  one  of  the  articles  that  is  not 
worn,  twisted  or  broken ;  but  oar  great  Driver  will 
not  the  less  accomplish  by  oar  means  his  vast  de^ 
•igns.  It  is  not  to  those  who  fall  apoa  the  field  of 
battle  that  tho  noblest  crown  beloaga  1  Take  coa- 
rsge,  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers,  throngh 
which  the  canae  of  Jesos  Christ  most  pass.  Be  of 
good  cheer  !  althongh  we  shonld  never  here  below 
see  its  iriomphs  with  oar  owa  eyes.  The  Jndge  of 
the  combat  beholds  as,  and  it  is  he  who  eonfers  the 
crown.  Others  will  ei^oy  npon  earth  the  fruits  of 
•nr  labors ;  while  we,  alieady  ia  heaven,  shall  ei^oy 
an  eternal  reward.^" 

Thos  spoke  Zwingie.  as  he  advanced  calmlv  to- 
wards the  threatening  noise  of  the  tempest,  which,  by 
ite  repeated  flashes  and  sadden  explosions,  foreboded 
death. 

VI.  The  Five  Cantons,  assembled  in  diet  at  Lu- 
cerne, appeared  full  of  determiaation,  and  war  was 
decided  npon.  **  We  will  call  apon  the  citiea  to  re- 
spect our  alliaaoss,'*  said  they,  **and  if  they  refase, 
we  will  enter  the  common  bailiwicka  by  fbree  to  pro- 
care  provisions,  and  we  will  unite  oar  baanera  in  Zog 
to  attack  the  enemy.**  The  Waldstettes  were  not 
alone.  The  Nancio,  being  solicited  by  his  Lacerne 
friends,  had  required  that  aaxiliary  tioopa,  paid  by 
the  Pope,  ahottid  be  pot  in  motiofi  towarda  Switaei^ 
land,  and  he  annoqnced  their  near  arrival  , 

These  resolatioas  carried  tamr  iato  8witieriand ; 
the  mediating  cantons  met  again  at  Aran,  and  drew 
mp  a  plan  that  ahould  leave  the  religious  question  jnst 
as  it  had  been  nettled  by  the  trsa^of  1639.  fieaatiM 
immediately  boro  these  prapoaitioas  to  the  diwrent 
councilf.  Lucerne  haughtily  rejected  them.  '*  Tell 
those  who  sent  you,"  aras  the  reply,  *'  that  we  do  not 
acknowledge  them  as  our  sohoohnasters.    We  would 

(Ibid. 
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ladterdlo  than  yieM  the  leaatdiiag  to  tec  piq| 
of  oar  faith."    The   mediatois  reCiinaeti    to  i 
trembling  and  discoaraged.    lliia  aaelefls  aon 
creased  the  disagreemeot  among  tike  RWbrmH 
gave  the  Waldatettes  still  greater  confidetice. 
rich,  ao  decided  for  the  reoeptioo  of  tise  Gosp(49 
became  daily  mo^e  jrreaolate  !    The  mendxri  i 
cooncil  distrasted  each  other  ;  the  pec»ple  Mt  m 
terest  in  this  war ;  and  Zwingle,  BotwithsUM?a| 
aashakea  faith  in  the  justice  of  his   caasr.  hi 
hope  for  the  straggle  thaiwao  aboat  to  tik^f 
Berne,  on  ite  side,  did  not  cease  to  entreat  Zmm 
avoid  precipitation.  **  Do  not  let  m  expooe  saHi 
to  the  reproach  of  too  mach  haale,  sts  ii  15|| 
was  the  general  remarit  in  Zurich.     '*  "We  kpc  m 
friends  in  the  midst  of  the  Waldatrttea^  let  aid 
until  they  annonnce  to  ns,  as  thej   hnTc  pnuq 
same  real  danger.**  j 

It  was  soon  believed  that  dteae  tenporbra  s^ 
jht.  In  fact  the  alarmiag  newa  ceaaedL  Iba» 
staat  ramor  of  war,  which  iaeeasantly  came  fan  Ai 
Waldstettes,  discontinued.  There  were  u  ok 
alarms  ao  more  fears  I  Deceitful  onea !  (aq 
the  mountains  and  vallejrs  of  Switxerlaad  haapdki 
gloomy  aad  mysterious  silence,  the  foreraaaer  «  a 
tempest. 

Whilst  they  were  sleeping  at  Znrkk^  the  Tai 
stettes  were  preparing  to  conquer  their  rights bvias 
of  arms.  The  chiefs,  closely  united  to  each  ette?  v 
common  intereste  and  dangers,  foand  a  powetfil  % 
port  in  the  indignation  of  the  people.  In  a  din  a: 
the  Five  Gantons,  held  at  Brunnea  on  the  baab  a 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  opposite  Gndi,  the  alliaatai 
the  Confederation  were  read ;  and  the  depatiea,  k*- 
ing  been  summoned  te  declare  by  their  vetei  wih 
ther  they  thought  the  war  juat  and  lavk  il 
hands  were  raised  with  a  ahudder.  Immediazir  he 
Waldstettes  had  prepared  their  atuck  widi  6r  pn- 
fooadest  mystery.  All  the  passes  had  been  gaaidri- 
all  communication  between  Zurich  and  the  ¥yt 
Cantona  had  been  rendered  impoaaible.  Tbemn^ 
upon  whom  the  Zurichers  had  leckoBed onibebati 
of  the  Lakes  Lucerne  and  Zu^,  aod  who  hsd  ^ 
mised  them  intelligence,  were  like  priaoneis  is  ft.* 
moimtaias.  The  terrible  avalanche  was  aboat  toii^ 
(Vomthe  Icy  snmmite  of  the  mountain,  aad  te  r»Sn 
the. valleys,  even  to  the  gates  of  Zmieh,  ovntknv- 
ing  everything  in  ite  pasaage,  withont  the  hssiR^ 
warning  of  ite  fall.  The  mediatora  had  letaraedis- 
oouraged  to  their  cantons.  A  spirit  of  imgninet 
aad  of  error— oad  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  rtftkif 
as  well  aa  of  kings— had  spread  over  die  wbr  ar 
of  Zurich.  The  council  had  at  furat  civea  ih  aia 
to  call  out  the  militia ;  then,  deceived  by  thei^ieMe 
of  the  Waldstettes,  it  had  imprndently  revoked  he 
decree,  and  Lavater,  the  commander  of  die  ub*, 
had  retired  in  discontent  to  Rybonrg,  and  iadipaaD 
throwa  far  fW>m  him  that  swora  which  they  had  cse- 
maaded  him  to  leave  in  the  scabbaid.  Thus  ik 
wiads  weia  about  to  be  unchained  from  the  oow 
tainn;  the  waters  of  the  great  deep*  aroused  bfi 
teirible  eaithquake,  were  about  to  open ;  and  yet  ib; 
vassel  of  the  stete,  sadly  abandoned,  aported  up  att 
doupn  with  indifierence  over  the  frightful  gulf— 4& 
yarda  struck,  ite  saiUi  loose  and  motionJeas  ■  withoc 
compass  or  crew— without  pilot,  watch,  or  helm. 

Whatever  ware  the  exertions  of  the  Waldstetta 
the^  could  not  entirely  stifle  the  ranor  cf  mr 
which  from  chalet  to  eludet  called  all  their  dtiz» 
to  arms.  God  permits  aery  of  alarm — a  aiogle  one 
it  is  trae— to  taaovnd  in  the  cars  of  the  jpeople  a 
Zurich.  On  the  4th 'October,  a  little  boy»  wh( 
knew  not  what  he  was  doing,  sncceeded  in  cnssi^ 
the  fkontier  of  Zvi^  and  preaealed  himsalf  with  tm 
loavea  at  the  gate  of  the  refocmad  Baaartsiy  af  Cif- 
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sitnutcd  in  the  ftrtheflt  limiteflf  Um  CMton  of 
ich.  He  wwled  to  the  abbot,  to  whom  the  child 
i  the  loaves  without  saying  a  word.  The  supe- 
,  with  whom  there  chanced  to  be  at  this  time  a 
icillor  from  Zurich,  Henry  Peyer»  sent  by  his 
imment,  turned  pale  at  the  sight  *'  If  the  Five 
tons  intend  entering^  by  force  of  arms  into  the 

bailiwicks,'*  had  said  these  two  Zurichers  to 
of  their  friends  in  Zug,  **  Tou  will  send  your  son  to 
rith  one  loaf;  but  you  will  ^ve  him  two  if  ihey  are 
chinf  at  once  upon  the  bailiwicks  and  upon  Zu- 
."  The  i^bot  and  the  councillor  wrote  with  all 
id  to  Zurich.  *'  Be  upon  your  guard !  take  up 
9,"  said  they ;  but  no  credit  was  attached  to  this 
rroation.  The  council  were  at  that  time  occu- 
1  in  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  supplies  that 
arrived  from  Alsace  tlnm  entering  the  cantons, 
in^e  himself,  who  had  never  ceased  to  announce 
,  did  not  believe  it  "These  pensioners  are 
ly  clever  fellows,**  said  the  refwmer.  **  Their 
>arations  may  be,  after  all,  nothing  hat  a  French 
lOBUvre.* 

e  was  deceived — they  were  a  reality  Four  days 
e  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Zurich.  Let  us  retrace 
iccession  the  history  of  these  disastrous  moments, 
n  Sunday,  8th  October,  a  messenger  appeared  at 
ich,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  A  the  Five  Can- 
I,  letters  of  perpetual  alliance.!    The  m^ority 

in  this  step  nothing  but  a  trick ;  but  Zwingle 
in  to  discern  the  thuMerbolt  in  ttie  black  cloud 

was  drawing  near.  He  was  in  the  puliHt:  it 
the  last  time  he  wap  destined  to  appear  in  it ; 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  formidable  spectre  of  Rome 

frightfully  above  the  Alpe»  calling  upon  him 
upon  his  people  to  abandon  the  faith :— **  No, 
*  cried  be,  *'  never  will  I  deny  my  Redeemer  !** 
t  the  same  moment  a  messenger  arrived  in  haste 
I  Mulinen,  commander  of  the  Knights-hospital- 

of  St  John  at  Hitzkylch.  *<  On- Friday,  6th 
>ber,**  said  he  to  the  councils  of  Zurich,  *<  the 
>le  of  Lucerne  planted  their  banner  in  the  Great 
are.l  Two  men  that  I  sent  to  Lucerne  have 
1  thrown  into  prison.  To-morrow  morning, 
iday,  9th  October,  the  Five  Cantons  will  enter 
bailiwicks.  Already  the  country  people,  fright- 
1  and  fugitive,  are  running  to  us  in  crowds.*' 
is  an  idle  story,"  said  the  councila.^  Neverthe- 
they  recalled  the  commander-in-chief  Lavater, 
I  sent  off  a  trusty  man,  nephew  of  James  Winck- 
with  orders  to  repair  to  Ui^ipel*  uid  if  possible 
IT  as  Zug,  to  reconnoitre  the  arrangements  of  the 
4>ns. 

he  Waldstettes  were  in  reality  assembling  round 
banner  of  Lucerne.  The  people  of  this  canton ; 
men  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Zug,  and  Unterwalden ; 
•;ees  from  Zurich  and  Berne,  with  a  few  Italians, 
led  the  main  body  of  the  armv,  which  had  been 
ed  to  invade  the  free  bailiwicks.  Two  manifes- 
i  were  published— one  addressed  to  the  cantons, 
other  to  foreign  princes  and  nations, 
he  Five  Cantons  energetically  set  forth  the  attacks 
le  upon  the  treaties,  Qie  discord  sown  throughout 
Confederation,  and  finally  the  refusal  to  sell  them 
visions— a  refusal  whose  only  aim  was  (according 
lem)  to  ezcito  the  people  asainstthe  magistrs ' 

to  establish  the  reform  by  force.    **It  is 
»,*»  added  th^,  **  that— as  they  cease  not  to  cry 
—we  oppose  the  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the 
ling  t)f  the  Bible.    As  obedient  members  of  the 
iTch,  we  desire  to  receive  all  that  our  holy  mother 

DiM  ire  Rmtaag  moohta  woU  etaM  finasStliehe  pnMSk 
L    (BoU.ilp.tt.) 

Die  ewig«  Bund  abgtfevdeft  (I.  J.  Hottii^w,  ilL  p.  «n.) 
tonling  to  BuUinger.  this  did  not  taktplaea  antU  Monday. 
fre  paner  in  d«ii  Bnmaen  ntteekt  (Boll.  ii.  p.  86.) 
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raoetves.    But  we  n^  all  the  booki  and  the  inno- 
vations of  Zwincle  and  his  companions.*** 

Hardly  had  the  messengers  ehar^  with  ttiese 
manifestoes  deputed  before  the  first  division  of  the  ar» 
my  b^^  to  march,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  in  the 
free  bailiwicks.  The  soldiers  having  entered  the  de- 
serted churches,  and  having  seen  the  images  of  the 
saints  removed  and  the  altars  broken,  t&a  angsr 
was  kindled;  thev  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the 
whole  country,  pillaged  evetrtiiing  they  met  with» 
and  were  particularly  enraged  against  the  houses  of 
the  pastors,  where  they  destroyed  the  furniture  with 
oatha  and  maledictions.  At  the  same  time  the  divi- 
sion that  was  to  form  the  main  army  manned  upon 
Zug,  thence  to  mere  vpon  Zurich. 

Cappel,  at  three  learnss  firom  Zurich,  and  about  a 
le^^  from  Zug,  was  uie  first  place  they  would  reaoh 
in  the  Zurich  territory,  after  enesiiig  the  fh>ntier  of 
the  Five  Cantons.  Near  the  Albis^  between  two 
hiUs  of  similar  height,  the  Qranges  on  the  north,  and 
the  Ifelsberg  on  the  south,  in  the  midst  of  deUghtfhl 
pastures,  stood  the  andent  and  wealthy  convent  of 
the  Cistertiana,  in  whose  ehureh  were  the  tombe  of 
many  ancient  and  noble  fiunilieB  of  these  distridn. 
The  Abbot  Wol%Bng  Joner,  a  just  and  pious  man,  a 
great  friend  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and  adistinguish- 
ed  preacher,  had  reformed  hiseonvent  in  1527.  Full 
of  compassion,  rich  in  good  works,  particularly  ti>- 
wards  the  poor  of  the  canton  of  Zug  and  the  f^ 
bailiwieks,  he  waa  held  in  great  honor  throughout 
the  whole  couatnf.f  He  piedieted  what  would  be 
the  termination  of  the  war  $  jret  as  soon  as  danger 
approached,  he  spared  no  labor  to  seive  his  eoifttiy. 

It  was  on  Sunday  night  that  the  abbot  received 
poaitive  intelligence  of  the  preparations  at  ugj  He 
paeed  up  and  down  his  eeH  with  hastv  steps ;  sleep 
fled  from  his  eyes ;  he  drew  near  his  lamp,  and  ad- 
dressing his  intimate  friend,  Peter  Simmler,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  Kylob- 
beig,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  about  a 
league  firom  the  town,  he  hastily  wrote  these  words  s 
**  Tlie  great  anxiety  and  trouble  which  agitate  me 
prevent  me  from  busving  myself  with  the  management 
of  the  house,  and  iadoee  me  to  write  to  you  all  that  is 
preparing.  The  time  is  come.  .  .  .the  scourge  of 
God  a^ars.t.  .  .  *  After  many  journeys  and 
inquiries,  we  have  learnt  that  the  Five  Cantons 
will  march  to-day  (Monday)  to  seise  upon  Hitzkylch, 
while  the  main  army  assembles  its  banners  at  Bear, 
between  Zug  and  Cappel.  Those  from  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  and  the  Itaiiatts  will  arrive  to-day  or  to- 
morrow." This  letter,  through  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance, did  not  reach  Zurich  till  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  meaaenger  whom  Lavater  had  sent 
— the  nephew  of  J.  Winckler— creeping  on  his  belly, 
gliding  unperoeived  past  the  sentinels,  and  clinging 
to  the  shrubs  mat  overhung  the  preeipicps,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  way  where  no  road  had  been 
cleared.  On  arriving  near  Zug,  he  had  discovered 
with  alarm  the  banner  and  the  militia  hastening  from 
all  sides  at  beat  of  dmm  i  then  traversing  again  these 
unknown  passes,  he  had  returned  to  Zurich  with  this 
ialbfniation.6 

It  was  high  time  that  the  tmudage  should  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Zurichers ;  but  the  delusion  was  ta 
notj  endure  to  the  last.    The  council  which  was  called  to- 
gether met  in  sm^ll  number.     **The  Five  Cantons,'* 
said  they,  "  are  making  a  little  noise  to  frighten  xm, 

•  Ala  wirvcrtntweB  Oott  and  der  W«lt  aatwurt  aa  gebea. 
(BaU.iLp.  tOl) 

t  That  umen  luten  ril  gntf and  by  aOar  Eibarkait 

hi  grottem  aniahaQ.   (BulL  ill.  p.  151.) 
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•ad  to  BinkeittiiiM  the  blockade.***  The  eooiMnl, 
howfTc>r,  decided  on  oeodiogColooel  Rodo)ph  Domy' 
men  and  Ulric  Funk  toCoppei,  to  see  what  was  goiog 
OB  t  and  each  one,  tranqoilliaed  by  thia  anmeaaiog 
atep,  retired  to  rest. 

They  did  aot  slomber  long.  Every  hoor  broai^t 
ireah  roeaaenKen  of  alarm  to  Zuricb.  "  The  btonera 
cf  Ibar  cantoaa  are  asaembled  at  Zog/'  aaid  they. 
**  They  are  only  waiting  for  Uri.  The  people  of  the 
free  bailiwicka  are  flocking  to  Cappel,  aad  demand- 
ing anna Help!  help!** 

Before  the  break  of  day  the  cooncil  waa  again  aa- 
aembled,  and  it  ordered  the  conToeation  of  the  Two 
Hmdred.  An  old  man,  whoae  hair  had  grown 
gray  on  the  battle  field  and  in  the  cooncil  of  the  aute 
.  -^he  banneret  John  Schweiier^raiaing  hia  head 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  darting  the  last  beam,  aa  it 
were,  from  hia  eyes,  exclaimed,  **Now-*-at  this 
very  moment,  in  God'a  name,  aend  aa  advanced  guard 
to  Qappel,  and  let  the  army,  promptly  collecting  round 
the  banner,  follow  it  immediately.**  He  aaid  no 
more ;  bat  the  charm  waa  not  yet  broken.  **  The 
peaaants  of  the  free  bailiwicka,**  aaid  aome, 
know  to  be  haaly,  and  eaaily  carried  away.  They 
make  the  matter  greater  than  it  really  is.  The  wiaest 
plan  ia  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  conncillora.'*  In 
Zurich  there  waa  no  longer  either  arm  to  defend 
or  head  to  adviaa. 

It  waa  aeven  in  the  morning,  and  the  aaaembljr  was 
atill  attting,  when  Rodolph  Oweih,  paator  of  Kiffer- 
oehwyl,  near  Cappel,  arrived  in  haata.  *'  The  people 
of  the  lordship  of  Knonau,'*  aaid  he,  **  are  crowding 
Toaad  the  convent,  and  loudly  calling  for  chicia  and 
for  aid.  The  enemy  ia  approaching.  Will  oar  lorda 
of  Zurich  (aay  they)  abandon  theroaelvea,  and  us 
with  them  1  Do  they  wiah  to  give  us  up  to  akogh- 
ter  V*  The  paator,  who  had  witneaaed  theae  mourn- 
•  ful  aeenes,  apoke  with  animation.  The  couocillora, 
whoae  infatuation  waa  to  be  prolonged  to  the  end, 
wero  offended  at  his  message.  **They  want  to 
make  us  act  impradently,**  replied  they,  turning  in 
their  arm-chaira. 

They  had  acarcely  ceased  apaaking  before  a  new 
messenger  appears,  wearing  on  his  featurea  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  terror:  it  wasSchwyxer,  landlord  of  the 
**  Beech  Tree*'  on  Mount  Albis.  "  My  lords  Dumyaen 
and  Funck/*  caid  he,  **  have  aent  me  to  jron  with  ail 
apeed  to  announce  to  the  council  that  the  Five  Cantons 
have,  aeisf  d  upon  Hytakilch,  and  thai  they  are  now 
collecting  all  their  troopa  at  Baar.  My  lorda  remain 
ia  the  bailiwicka  to  aid  the  frightened  inhabitanta." 

This  time  the  most  confident  turned  pale.  Terror, 
80  long  restrained,  passed  like  a  fiaah  of  lightning 
through  every  heart. f  Hytakilch  was  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  war  waa  begun. 

It  was  resolved  to  expedite  to  Cap|iel  a  flying  camp 
(rfaix  hundred  men  with  six  guna ;  but  the  command 
waa  intruated  to  George  Goldli,  whoae  brother  was 
in  Uie  array  of  the  Five  Cantons,  and  he  waa  enjoined 
to  keep  on  the  defensive.  Goldli  and  hia  troopa  had 
just  left  the  city,  when  the  captain-general  Lavater, 
aummoning  into  the  hall  of  the  Smaller  Council  the 
old  banneret  Schweixer,  William  Toning,  captain  of 
the  arquebosiers,  J.  Dennikon,  captain  of  the  artille- 

3ft  Zwiagle,  and  some  others,  said  to  them«  "  Letos 
eliberste  promptly  on  the  means  of  saving  the  can- 
ton and  the  city.  Let  the  tocain  immediately  call 
out  ail  (he  citizens."  The  captain-general  feared  that 
the  councils  would  ahrink  at  this  proceeding,  and  he 
wished  to  raise  the  Landstum  by  the  aimple  advice 
of  the  army  and  of  Zwingle.  "  We  cannot  take  it 
upon  ourselves,**  said  they  *,  **  the  two  councils  are 

*  67  m«cht«nd  alein  ain  geprog.    (Ibid.  p.*10l.) 
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Still  Sitting ;  let  Qa  lay  llua  pdapoMtiaB  hefas*^ 
They  hasten  towarda  the  place  oi  meetiag ;  k 
miachaoce !  there  were  onl|y  a  few  menon  { 
Smaller  Cooocil  on  the  benchea.  **  The  cac 
the  Two  Hundred  ia  neceaaniy,*  aaid  ifa^.  4 
a  new  delay,  and  the  enemy  ia  <m  the  nank] 
honm  after  ium»  the  Great  Covncil  nm  coj 
only  to  make  long  and  nseleaa  apeeehes.*  JL^ 
the  reaoltttion  waa  taken,  mai  «t  aercn  ia  the  c^ 
the  tocsin  began  to  asnod  i%ntt  the  cobsbt^ 
Treasoa  united  with  thin  diJatorincia,  lae  ^ 
who  pretended  to  be  envoya  from  Zaricks9{^ 
Landaturm  in  many  placea,  aa  being  cattaj:^ 
opinion  of  the  connoiL  A  great  anmherc  s^ 
went  to  deep  again. 

It  waa  a  fearful  nigfat  The  thick  daifaen-i^ 
ient  atorm— the  alarm-bell  ringing  fnm  msftm 
^4he  people  running  to  am» — the  nam  eei^ 
and  guna—the  aound  of  trampecn  aad  •Unma 
bined  with  the  roaring  of  die  tempeat,  ^£si 
diacontent,  aad  even  treaaon,  which  apRWf&ri 
in  every  quarter — the  aoba  of  women  aad  ii^um 
^he  criea  which  accompanied  manytiHvn 
iog  adieu — an  earthquake  which  oceniie^ibwg 
o*clock  at  night,  aa  if  nature  benelT  h^i  a^ 
at  the  blood  that  vraa  aboat  to  be  apih,isKvi 
violently  shook  the  moontaina  aad  ^ijkft*  4! 
creased  the  terroia  of  thia  fotal  aigfat-~a  aips  a 
followed  by  a  atill  more  £ital  day. 

While  theae  eventa  were  traoapin^,theZBaa 
encamped  on  the  beighia  of  Ca|iipel  to  the  tm>: 
about  one  thousand  men,  fixed  ihieir  eyes  «■  Zi«| 
upon  the  lake,  attentively  watching  eveiyB«i!9g 
On  a  aodden,  a  little  before  night,  ibev  rnn 
few  bafka  filled  with  aoldien  eomii^  hm»a^ 
of  Arth,  and  rowing  aoiaaa  the  lake  trnml^ 
Their  number  increaaea  one  boat  fobans^ 
— aoon  they  distinctly  hear  the  bellowiw  a  at  v 
(the  horn)  of  Uri,}  siad  they  diaCem  the  buas  :1 
barks  draw  near  Zug ;  they  are  moored  lo^iA 
which  is  lined  with  an  immenae  erowd.  I^  "i 
riofa  of  Uri  and  the  arqoebnaiem  of  the  Adipai 
up  and  leap  on  ahore,  where  they  aie  irsa 
with  acdamationa,  and  take  up  their  qaaitnifeti 
night :  behold  the  enemiee  aaoeaibled  1  Thews 
are  informed  with  all  speed. 

The  agitation  waa  atilH  greater  at  ZeriefaBa 
Cappel :  the  confoaion  waa  inereaaed  by  ssceaij 
The  enemy  attacking  them  on  different  adaaca 
they  knew  not  where  to  carry  aaatataace.  TwsM 
after  midnight  five  hundred  meat  with  imrii 
quitted  the  citv  for  Bremgartea,  aad  thrr «  ^ 
hundred  men  with  five  guna  for  Wadeui^  Tb 
turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  whib^eaes 
waa  in  front. 

Alarmed  at  ita  own  weakneaa,  the  conaefi  rea^ 
to  apply  without  delay  to  the  citiea  of  the  chid 
co-buigheiy.  **As  thia  revolt,^*  wrote  they,  '*  ba 
other  origin  than  the  word  of  G^^  wr  eaoft:  ] 
once — ^twice — thrice,  as  loudly,  aa  aeriomly.is^ 
ly,  and  as  earnestly,  as  our  ancient  aUiaacrstki 
christian  co-butghery  permit  and  commaiid  wa 
—to  aet  forth  without  delay  with  all  yoor  its 
Haste !  haate  !  haste  I  Act  aa  promptly  as  poasl 
— the  danger  is  yours  aa  well  aa  oura.**  Thus  ^ 
Zurich ;  but  11  was  already  too  late. 

At  break  of  day  the  banner  waa  raiaed  bef«r 
town-house ;  instead  of  flaunting  proudly  in  Uk  «i 

*  Ward  M  tU  uad  lang  dsriin  gerad  sdO^t  (Bi^ 

p.  104.) 

t  £initeitx«rErilbiden,derdsiLsnd,anokBeirnd1 
gwaltiglich  •nhutt     (Tiohadi,  Helvetia,  a  p.  ids ) 

I  Yil  ■chiffso  ug  £«g  fsroo,  uid  hait  man  luren  ^ 
BtJer.  (BuU.ULp.10a.)  ' 
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hung  droopiaf  down  the  staff-— ft  sad  omea  thet 
ted  manv  minds  with  fear.  Lavater  took  up  his 
itioQ  und^r  tne  standard ;  but  a  long  period  elapsed 
fore  a  few  hundred  soldiers  could  be  got  together.* 

the  square  and  in  all  the  city  disorder  and  confu- 
>n  prevailed.  The  troops,  fatigued  by  a  hasty  march 

by  long  waiting,  were  faint  and  discouraged. 
At  ten  o'clock,  only  700  men  were  under  arms. 
le  selfish,  the  lukewaim,  the  friends  of  Rome  and 

the  foreign  pensioners^  had  remained  at  home. 

few  old  men  who  had  more  courage  than  strength 
several  members  of  the  two  councils  who  were 
voted  to  the  holy  cause  of  God's  Word — ^maoy  mi- 
sters of  the  church  who  desired  to  live  and  die 
th  the  Reform — the  boldest  of  the  townspeople  and 
certain  number  of  peasants»  especially  those  from 
e  oeighborhood  of  the  city — such  were  the  defen- 
rs  who,  wanting  that  moral  force  so  necessary  for 
ctory,  incompletely  armed,  withont  uniform,  crowd- 
in  disorder  around  the  banner  of  Zurich. 
The  army  should  have  numbered  at  least  4000 
;n ;  they  waited  atill;  the  nsnal  oath  had  not  been 
ministered ;  and  yet  courier  aAer  courier  arrived, 
eathless  and  in  disorder,  a«nonncin|  the  terrible 
Offer  that  threatened  Zurich.  Ail  this  disorderly 
owd  is  agitated— they  no  longef  wait  for  the  com- 
ands  of  tbeir  chieA,  and  many  without  taking  the 
ih  rush  through  the  gates.  About  200  men  thus 
t  out  in  confttsioB.  All  dioK  who  reoMuned  prC' 
red  to  depart. 

Then  was  Zwinfle  seen  to  issue  from  a  house  he- 
re which  a  enpansoiied  h««e  was  stamping  impa- 
^ntly ;  it  was  his  own.  His  look  was  firm,  but 
named  by  sorrow.  He  parted  from  bis  wife,  his 
ildren,  and  his  numerous  friends,  without  deceiving 
nself,  and  with  a  bruised  heaicf  Hcobsenred  the 
ick  waterspout,  which,  driven  by  a.teirible  wind, 
vanced  whirling  towards  him.  Alia !  be  had  him- 
f  called  up  this  hurticaae  by  quitting  the  atmos- 
ere  of  the  Gospel  of  peace»  and  throwing  himself 
j>  the  midst  of  political  passions.  He  was  coa- 
iced  that  he  would  be  the  first  victim.  Fifteen 
ys  before  the  attack  of  the  Waldatettes,  he  had 
d  from  the  pulpit:  *'I  know  what  is  the  meaning 
all  this :— it  is  aO  about  me.  All  this  comes  to 
w — in  Older  that  I  may  die.**}  The  council,  ac 
rding  to  aa  ancient  custom^  had  called  upon  him 
accompany  the  annj  as  ita  cha^ain.  Zwingle 
i  aot  hesitale.  He  pcepaied  himself  without  sur- 
se  and  without  an^es— with  the  calmness  of  a 
ristian  whsyhsed  himself  confidently  in  the  hands 
hia  God.  If  the  cause  of  Reform  was  doomed  to 
isfa,  he  was  ready  to  perish  with  it.    Surrounded 

his  weeping  wife  and  friends— by  bis  children 
ko  clung  to  his  ganaents  to  detain  him,  he  quitted 
Kt  house  wheie  be  nad  tasted  so  much  happiness. 

the  moment  that  his  hand  was  upon  his  hone,  just 
he  was  about  to  mount,  the  animal  violently  started 
ok  several  paces^  and  when  he  was  at  last  in  the 
Idle,  he  refused  for  a  time  to  move,  rearing  and 
incing  backwards,  like  that  horse  which  the  great- 
;  captain  of  modem  times  had  mounted  aa  he  was 
»nt  to  cross  the  Niemen.  Mamr  in  Zurich  at  that 
le  thought  with  the  soldier  of  the  Grand  Army 
len  he  saw  Napoleon  on  the  ground ;  **  It  b  a  bad 
ten !  a  Roman  would  go  back  r§    Zwlngle  having 

list  mastered  his  horse,  gave  the  reins,  applied 
t  spur,  started  forward,  and  disappeared, 
^t  eleven  o'clock  the  flag  was  struck,  and  all  who 
nained  in  the  square^-about  500  men--began  their 
isch  aloag  wi  th  it.    The  greater  pan  were  torn  with 

Hommtot  lick  dsch  dai  vekk  giaaehsaa.   Qbid.p.119.) 
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difficulty  from  the  arms  of  their  families,  and  walked,, 
sad  and  silent,  as  if  they  were  going  to  the  scaflbkl  in-  * 
atead  of  battle.  There  was  no  order — ^no  plan ;  the  men 
were  isoUted  and  scattered,  some  running  before,  ' 
some  af^er  the  colors,  their  extreme  confusion  pre- 
senting a  fearful  appearance  ;*  so  much  so,  that 
those  who  remained  behind— 'the  women,  the  chU-  ' 
dren,  and  the  old  men,  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings,  ' 
beat  their  breasts  as  they  saw  them  pass,  and  manr 
years  after,  the  remembrance  of  this  day  of  tnmnit 
and  mourning,  drew  this  noan  from  Oswald  Mj^o- 
uins  s  **  Whenever  I  recall  it  to  mind,  it  is  as  if  « 
sword  pierced  my  heart."    Zwingle,  armed  acccid* 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, rode  mournfully  behind  this  distracted  multi- 
tude.    Myconius,  when  he  saw  him,  was  nigh  Akint- 
ing.f    Zwingle  disappeared,  and  Oswahl  remained 
behind  to  weep. 

He  did  not  shed  tears  alone ;  in  aU  quarters  were 
heard  lamentations,  and  every  house  was  changed 
into  a  house  of  prayer.^  In  the  midst  of  this  uniTer- 
sal  sorrow,  one  woman  remained  ailcnt ;  her  oahr 
crywaaa  bitter  heart,  her  only  language  the  mild' 
and  suppliant  eve  of  faith  i— this  was  Anna,  Zwingle** 
wife.  She  had  seen  her  husband  depart^her  son. 
her  brothel^  a  great  number  of  intimate  friends  and 
near  relations,  whose  approaching  death  die  fbtio* 
boded.  But  her  soul,  strong  as  that  of  her  husband, 
ofi'ered  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  her  holiest  afTeetions. 
Gradually  the  defenders  of  Zurich  precipitate  their  ' 
march,  and  the  tumult  dies  away  in  the  distance. 

Til.  Hiis  nisht,  which  waa  so  stormy  in  Znridt. 
had  not  been  calmer  at  GappeL  They  had  received 
the  most  alanntng  reports  one  after  another.  It  war 
necessaiyto  take  up  a  position  that  would  allow  the 
troops  assembled  round  the  convent  to  resist  the  ene- 
my's attack  until  the  arrival  of  the  reinfcrceinents  diat 
were  expected  from  the  city.  They  cast  their  eyes 
on  a  small  hill,  which  lying  to  the  north  towards 
Zurich,  and  traversed  by  the  high  road,  presented  an 
uneven  but  sufficiently  extensive  surface.  A  deep 
ditch  that  surrounded  it  on  three  sides  defended  the 
approaches ;  but  a  small  bridge,  that  was  the'  only 
issue  on  the  side  of  Zurich,  rendered  a  precipitate 
setreat  very  dangecous.  On  the  southwest  was  a 
wood  of  beech-trees ;  on  the  south,  in  the  direction 
of  Zug,  was  the  high  road  and  a  marriiy  valley. 

Lead  us  to  ftit  Granges,**  cried  all  the  aoMieit. 
The/  were  conducted  thither.  The  artillerv  waa 
stationed  near  some  ruins.  The  line  of  battle  <  wait 
drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  monastery  and  of  2Sng, 
and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

Meantime,  the  rignal  is  given  at  Z^  and  Baars 
thm  druma  beat :  the  soldiers  of  the  Five  Canfons  lakn  ' 
up  dieir  jirms.    A  univeml  feeling  of  jov  anianten 
Ihem.    The  churches  are  opened,  the  belli  ring,  and 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  cantons  enter  the  caSedral' 
•f  St.  Oswahl !  Mass  is  celebrated  t  the  Hunt  is  oflbred 
up  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  aU  the  amy  begm  ' 
their  march  at  nine  o'clock,  with  banners  4yinr 
The  avoyer  John  Groldor  commands  the  oontingsnt  of' 
liuceme;  the  landamman  Jacques  Troguer,ttat  of 
Uri ;  the  hindamman  Rvchmut,  a  mortal  enemy  of 
the  Reformation,  that  of  Sehwyts  ;  the  landamman 
Zeilger,  that  of  Unterwalden ;  and   Oswald  Doo« 
that  of  Zug.    Eight  thousand  men  march  in  order  cf ' 
battle  s  aU  the  picked  men  of  the  Five  Cantons  am 
thdre.    Fresh  and  active  af^r  a  quiet  night,  and 
having  only  one  short  league  to  cross  before  reaching 

•  NuUus  oH»i  nulla  eosdlia,  nuUfi  a|anlas»  taala  anisMH 
tarn  ditaonanth.  tarn  hoiraadaiacisaaatsetpoatiigna^ar- 
•im  curreatlum  hominum.  (De  vita  et  ob.  ZwingUi.) 
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dK  emntft  these  hani^ty  Waldttettes  advanee  with  a 
finn  and  regular  step  ander  the  command  of  their 
•hiefa. 

Oa  Raehing  the  common  meadow  of  Zag,  they 
kalt  to  take  the  oath !  every  hand  is  upraised  to  hea- 
ven, and  all  swear  to  avenge  themselves.  They 
were  about  to  resume  their  march,  when  some  a^ed 
men  made  signs  to  them  to  stop.  **  Comrades,**  they 
■aid,  '*we  have  long  o6fended  God.  Our  blasphe- 
mies, our  oaths,  our  wars,  our  revenge,  our  pride, 
our  druokenness,  our  adulteries,  the  gold  of  the  stran- 
ger to  whom  our  hands  have  been  extended,  and  all 
the  disorders  in  which  we  have  indulged,  have  so 
provoked  his  anger,  that  if  he  should  punish  vm  to- 
day, we  should  only  receive  the  desert  of  onr  crimes.** 
The  emotion  of  the  chiefs  had  passed  into  the  ranks. 
An  the  army  bend  the  knee  in  the  midst  of  the  plain ; 
deep  ailenoe  prevails,  and  every  soldier,  with  bended 
head,  crosses  himself  devoutly,  and  repeats  in  a  low 
▼oice  five  paters,  as  many  aves,  and  the  credo.  One 
might  have  said  that  they  were  for  a  time  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  and  stilly  desert.  Suddenly  the  noise 
of  an  immense  crowd  is  again  heard.  The  army 
rises  up.  "Soldiers,**  said  the  captains,  *<you 
know  the  cauae  of  this  war.  Bear  your  wives  and 
your  children  continually  before  your  eyes.'* 

Then  the  chief  usher  (grand  tatUier)  of  Lneeme, 
wearing  the  colors  of  ue  canton,  approaches  the 
chiefs  of  the  army :  they  place  in  his  hands  the  de- 
claration of  war,  dated  on  that  very  day,  and  sealed 
with  the  arma  of  Zog.  He  then  sets  on  on  horse- 
back, preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  to  carry  this  paper  to 
the  commander  of  the  Zurichers. 

It  was  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  Zurichers  soon 
dineovered  the  enemy's  army,  and  cast  a  sorrowful 
|;lance  on  the  small  force  they  were  able  to  oppose  to 
It.  Every  minute  the  danger  increased.  All  bent 
their  knees,  their  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  and 
every  Zuricher  uttered  a  cry  from  the  bottom  ojf  his 
heart,  praying  for  deliverance  from  God.  As  soon  as 
the  prayer  was  ended,  they  got  ready  for  battle. 
There  wei%  at  that  time  about  twelve  hundred  men 
nnder  arms. 

At  noon  the  trumpet  of  the  Five  Cantons  sounded  not 
fur  from  the  advanced  posts.  Goldli,  having  collected 
the  members  of  the  two  councils  who  happened  to  be 
with  the  army,  as  well  as  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  having  rancfed  them  in  a 
circle,  ordered  the  secretary  Rheinhard  to  read  the  de- 
claration of  which  the  Sautier  of  Lucerne  v/as  the  bear- 
er. After  the  reading,  Goldli  opened  a  council  of  war. 
*'  We  are  few  in  number,  and  the  forces  of  our  ad- 
versaries are  sreat,'*  said  Landolt,  bailiff  of  Marpac. 
**  but  I  will  here  await  the  enemy  in  the  name  of 
Gcd."  *' Wait!**  cried  the  captain  of  the  halber- 
dien,  Eodolph  Zigler :  *<  imposaible  !  let  us  rather 
take  advantage  of  the  ditch  that  cats  the  road  to  effect 
cor  retreat,  and  let  us  everywhere  raise  a  levie  en 
mosft."  This  was  in  truth  the  only  means  of  safety. 
But  Rudi  Gallmann,  considering  «very  step  back* 
wards  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  cried  out,  stamping  his 
feet  forcibly  on  the  earth,  and  casting  a  fieiy  glance 
uooad  bin,  **  Here— here  shall  be  my  grave !  ***^- 
"^It  is  BOW  too  late  to  retire  with  honor,**  said  other 
cAcen.  "  This  day  is  in  the  handa  of  God.  Let 
M  suffer  whatever  he  lays  upon  on.*'  It  wan  pot  to 
tfv  vote. 

The  members  of  the  council  had  scarcely  raiaed 
their  hands  in  token  of  assent,  when  a  great  noise 
was  heard  around  them.  «  The  captain  1  the  cap- 
tain r*  cried  a  soldier  from  the  outposts  who  arrived 
in  haste.  ^Silence*  mlencer*  replied  the  nshera, 
driving  him  back :  **  they  are  holding  a  council  1**^ 
••RniaokMgortiflBetcMdacomicit,**  lepiied  the 
•Sm^sMsaiteaaAksralB.    (telLILpLllt.) 


soldier.  *<  Gondact  me  iaunediilelf  to  h 
tain.".  .  .  .  "  Car  sentinels  aze  fiHiog  btck; 
he  with  an  agritnted  voice,  as  lie  mmd  | 
Goldti.  '*  The  enemy  is  there— tbey  ait  adq 
through  the  forest  wiih  all  their  forecA  ui 
great  tumult.**  He  had  not  ceased  ^tkiis,  I 
the  sentinels,  who  were  in  truth  retiring  ooiJIi 
ran  up,  and  the  annv  of  the  Five  CaDtoiiwa 
seen  climbiqg  the  slope  of  Ifelibeif  is  its/t  i 
Grengea,  and  pointing  dieir  guns.  The  \fin 
the  Waldstettes  were  examining  tbe  yosm^ 
seeking  to  diacoTer  by  what  means  tbeirancri 
reach  that  of  Zurich.  The  Zarichenvani 
themselves  the  same  question.  The  mui*  i 
ground  prevented  the  Waldstettes  from  foa 
low  the  convent,  but  they  could  aniTebfiM 
quarter.  Ulric  Bnider,  under  bailiff  of  Hh 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  fixed  hisaazioiiiloeka 
beech' wood.  '*  It  is  thence  that  the  enemj'J 
upon  na  f  *  "  Axec— nxes  !**  immediately  cr<^ 
ral  voices  ;  "  Jet  ua  cut  down  the  treei  !**  xj 
the  abbot,  and  several  others,  were  oppoartti 
^  If  we  stop  up  the  wood,  by  throvinf  erf^ 
trees,  we  shall  onreelves  be  unable  to  voiisj 
in  that  direction,**  said  they.— "Well!  iikKJ 
place  some  arqaebosiers  in  that  quarter."-^  t^i 
already  so  small  a  number,**  repled  the  apttlL' 
it  will  be  imprudent  to  divide  tbe  foreei"  5:1 
wisdom  nor  coumge  were  to  save  Zoid  1 
once  more  invoked  the  help  of  God,  lad  n^'i 
expectation. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Five  Cantons  fired  »> 
gun:  the  ball  passing  over  the  cooveBt,H:^ 
the  Ganges ;  a  second  passed  over  the  lise  ef^i 
a  third  struck  a  hedge  cloae  to  the  ruios^  j 
richers,  seeing  the  battle  was  begun,  RF'j 
courage;  but  the  slowness  and  awkwardB«^i 
which  the  artillery  was  served  in  »*>(«. fPJ 
vented  any  great  loss  being  inflicted  on  «tj«|^ 
When  the  enemy  perceived  this,  they  ^-^ 
advanced  guard  to  descend  from  IfeW'?^, 
reach  the  Granges  through  the  meadow;  o-s 
the  whole  army  of  the  Cantons  •dmcedutw' 
rection,  but  with  difficulty  and  over  bad  lois  » 
arquebusiers  of  Zurich  came  and  ""l"^* 
order  of  the  Cantons.  "Brave  Znncten.  ® 
Rudi  GaUmann,  "if  we  atUck  them  w*/*' 
over  with  them.**  At  these  words  ^^^^i 
diers  prepared  to  enter  the  woodoBjBC»J^  , 
upon  the  disheartened  WaldsteUes.  Bot  ^;] 
celvingthis  movement,  cried  out:  """"L^i, 
going  1— do  you  not  know  thst  wc  haije  *r 
to  separate  r  He  then  ordered  the  AjJ^  . 
be  recalled,  so  that  the  wood  lemained  niBDrj 
to  the  enemy.  They  were  satisfied  wittfl^ 
ing  a  few  random  shots  from  time  to  ^nv*  J*^ 
the  Cantons  (rom  establishing  theiweffn  ^ 
The  firing  of  the  artillery  continned J^^^ 
o*clock,  and  announced  far  and  ™*».'7IJL  I 
garten  and  Zurich,  that  the  battle  had  wjw-    , 

In  the  meanwhile  the  great  banner  of  2«n^3 


all  those  who  surrounded  i^^f^^^i 
Zwingle.  came  advancing  in  ^^^^M 
Albis  'For  a  year  past  the  gty'^^ifl  iS 

i3 


had   entirely  disappeared;  he  "^P^^ 
choly,  easily  moved,  having  a  weigw,,  ^ 
that  seemed  to  crush  it     Often  '    ^^  ^,^ 
himself  weeping  at  the  feet  of  h"  *t3  i«  ^ 

it  the  strength  of  which  he  siwtf!^. 

had  ever  observed  in  him  MX  ^^  iff 

contraiy  he  had  received  '^^^J  Sj  rfli^ 

counsels  that  had  been  offered,  w*|V^^  kw 


m  prayer  inc  sirengin  oi  wui«i  —  ;  --liflB/i 
No  one  had  e?er  obs^^rved  in  hun  My  i"/^  ^ 
the  contrary  he  had  received  ww 

tenderly  attached  to  men  whose  ^*^^^^ 
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the  Bune  as  his  own.  He  was  now  advanciiig 
irDfolly  along  the  road  of  Oappel;  and  John 
iler  of  Winteithour,  who  was  riding  a  few  paces 
iod  him,  heard  his  groans  and  sighs,  intermin- 
I  with  fervent  prayers.  If  any  one  spoke  to  him, 
Hras  found  firm  and  strong  in  the  peace  that  pro- 
ds from  faith;  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  convic 
1  that  he  should  never  see  his  family  or  church 
in.     Thos  advanced  the  forces  of  Zurich.    A  wo* 

march!  resembling  rather  a  fnneral  procession 
1  an  army  going  to  battle. 
M  they  approached  they  saw  eipress  after  express 
oping  along  the  road  from  Cappel,  begging  the 
ichers  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  bro- 
«•. 

.t  Adtiswil,  having  passed  tiie  bridge  under 
ch  flow  the  impetnouB  waters  of  the  Slhl,  and 
ened  the  village  through  the  midst  of  women, 
dren,  and  old  men,  who,  standing  before  their 
ages,  looked  with  sadness  on  mis  disorderly 
p,  they  began  to  ascend  the  Albis.  They  were 
It  half  wav  from  Cappel  when  the  first  oannon- 

was  heard.  They  stop,  they  listen :  a  second,  a 
i  socceds.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt. 

glory,  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  are 

ingered,  and  they<are  not  present  to  defend  it ! 

blood  curdles  in  their  veins.     On  a  sudden 

'  arouse,  and  each  one  begins  to  run  to  the  sup- 

of  his  brothers.    But  the  road  over  the  Albis 

much  steeper  than  it  is  in  our  days.  The  badly 
lessed  artillery  could  not  ascend  it;  the  old 
1,  the  citixeos,  little  habituated  to  mardiing,  and 
^red  with  weighty  armor,  advanced  with  diffi- 
f :  and  yet  they  formed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ps.  They  were  seen  stopping  one  after  another, 
ing  and  exhausted,  along  the  sides  of  the  road 

the  thickets  and  ravines  of  the  Albis,  leaning 
nst  a  beech  or  an  ash  tree,  and  looking  with  dis- 
ed  eyes  to  the  summit  of  the  mouniau  covered 
I  thick  pines. . 
hey  resume  their  march,  however ;  the  horse- 

and  the  most  intrepid  of  the  foot-soldiers  hasten 
ards,  and  having  reached  the  **  Beech  Tree,"  on 
top  of  the  mountain,  halt  to  take  council. 
Hiat  a  prospect  then  extended  before  their  eyes ! 
ch,  the  lake  and  its  smiling  shores— >thoae  or- 
ds,  those  fertile  fields,  those  vine*elad  hilb,  al- 
t  the  whole  of  the  canton.  Alas  I  soon,  per- 
,  to  be  devlitated  by  the  Forest  band& 
;arcely  had  these  noble-minded  men  begun  to 
>erate,  when  fresh  messengers  from  Cappel  appear 
re  them  and  exclaim,  **  Hasten  forwaids.*"  At 
i  words  many  of  the  Zurtehers  prepared  to  gal- 
towards  the  enemy .f  Tonihg,  the  'captain  of 
arquebusiers,  stopt  them.  *<  My  good  ftlemls," 
I  he  to  them,  **  against  such  great  forees  what 
we  do  alone  1  Let  us  watt  here  imtil  oar  pe<^e 
issembled,  and  then  let  us  fall  upon  the  enemy 

the  whole  army.**— *' Tea,  if  we  had  an  army,"* 
riy  replied  the  eaptatn-general,  ^ho,  in  despair 
&ving  the  republic,  thought  only  of  dying  with 
r;  "  bnt  we  have  only  a  banner  and  ao»soI- 
1."— How  can  we  stay  oalmlr  npon  these 
bts,"  said  Zwingle,  ''while  we  hear  the  shots 
are  fired  at  our  feUow-eitixenst  laiheBUiie 
od  I  will  march  towards  our  warrion,  prepared 
e  in  order  to  save  them.'*}— *■  And  I  too,**  added 
iged  banneret  Schweiier.  **  As  for  yon,"  eon- 
?d  he,  turning  with  a  eontemptuoiw  look  to- 
Is  Toning,  "  wait  till  you  are  a  little  jeoovered.** 
I  am  quite  as  much  refreshed  as  you,**  replied 
^m  6in  Manang  nfl'dit  aader,  von  Cappel  kana.  (BalL 

irfiiig  mitt  and  untelns»slssbSB    (IMd.p.l«.) 


Ti>ning,  the  color  mantling  on  his  face,  '*  and  you, 
shall  soon  see  whether  I  cannot  fight."  All  hastened 
their  Steps  towards  the  field  of  baule. 

The  descent  is  rapid ;  they  plunge  into  the  woodsy 
pass  through  the  village  of  Husen,  and  at  length  ar- 
rive near  the  Granges.  It  was  three  o'clock  when 
the  banner  crossed  the  narrow  bridge  that  led 
thither ;  and  there  were  so  few  soldiers  round  it 
that  every  one  trembled  as  he  beheld  this  venerated 
standard  thus  exposed  to  the  atucks  of  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy.  The  army  of  the  Cantona  waaat 
that  moment  deploying  before  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
comers. Zwingle  gaaed  upon  the  terrrible  spectSr- 
ole.  Behold,  then,  these  phalanxes  of  soldiers !— « 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  labors  of  eleven  years  will 
be  destroyed  perhape  for  ever  I  .  .  . 

A  citizen  of  Zurich,  one  Leonvd  Bourkhard,  who 
was  ill-disposed  towards  the  reformer,  said  to  him 
in  a  harsh  tone,  *'  Well,  Master  Ulric,  what  do  yon 
say  about  this  business?  Are^tiie  radishes  salt 
enough .' . . .  who  will  eat  them  now  V*^  '*  I  replied," 
Zwingle,  '*  and  many  a  brave  man  who  is  here  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  for  we  are  his  in  life  and  in  death.** 
— **And  I  too— I  will  help  eat  them,*'  resnmed 
Boorkhard  immediately,  ashamed  of  his  brutality — 
«*  I  will  risk  my  life  for  them."  And  he  did  so,  and 
many  others  with  him,  adds  the  chronicle. 

It  was  four  o*clock ;  the  sun  was  sinking  rapid- 
ly ;  the  Waldstettes  did  not  advance,  and  the  Zunch- 
crs  began  to  think  that  the  attack  would  be  put  off 
till  the  morrow.  In  fact,  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Can- 
tons seeing  the  great  banner  of  Zurich  arrive,  the 
night  near  at  hand,  and  the  impossibility  of  crossing 
under  the  fire  of  the  Zurichers  the  marsh  and  the 
ditch  that  separated  the  combatants,  were  looking 
for  a  place  in  which  their  troops  might  pass  the  night 
*<  If,  at  this  moment,  any  mediators  had  appeared," 
says  Bullinger,  **  their  proposals  would  have  been 
accepted."  * 

The  soldiers,  observing  the  hesitation  of  their 
chiefs,  began  to  ihurmur  loudly.  **  The  big  ones 
abandon  us,"  said  one.  *«  The  captains  fear  to  bite 
the  fox's  tail,"  said  another.  <*  Not  to  attack  them," 
cried  they  all,  **  is  to  ruin  our  cause."  During  Uus 
time  a  daring  man  was  preparing  the  skilful  manosa- 
vrethatwastodeoidetheiateofQiedav.  Awarriorof 
Uri,  John  Jauch,  formerly  bailifi'of  SargaQs,  a  good 
marksman  and  experienced  soldier,  having  taken  a 
few  men  vrith  him,  moved  towards  the  ri«it  of  the 
army  of  the  Five  Cantons,  crept  into  the  nudst  of  the 
clump  of  beech-trees  that,  by  forming  a  semicircle 
to  the  east,  unite  the  hill  of  Ifialsherg  to  that  of  the 
Qrangee,t  found  the  wood  empty,  arrived  to  within 
a  few  rnoes  of  the  Zurichers,  and  there,  hidden  be- 
hind the  treds,  remarked  nnperceived  the  sDaallness 
of  their  Bombers,  and  their  want  of  caution.  Then, 
stealthily  retiring,  he  went  to  the  chiefs  at  the  very 
moment  the  discontent  was  on  the  point  of  buistix» 
out  '*Now  is  the  time  to  attack  the  enemy*"  criea 
he.  «'Dear  gossip,"  replied  Troquer,  captain-in- 
chief  of  Uri,  <•  you  do  not  mean  saj  that  we  should 
set  to  work  at  so  late  an  hour;  besides,  the  lObn  ue 

Sieparing  their  quarters,  and  everybody  knows  what 
:  cost  our  fothers  at  Naples  and  Marignan  fiv  having 
eommenced  the  attack  a  UttLs  before  night  And 
then  it  is  Innocents  day,  and  our  ancestora  have  ne- 
ver given  batttle  on  a  feast  day."}— <*  Dont  think 
about  the  Innocents  of  the  cslendar,"  replied  Jaoi^ 
*  but  let  us  rathw  remember  the  innocents  that  we 

^aiiiddleRabeBgeialtxen!  werwflltisaaasiMB.    (1.1. 
nott.  iu<  p.  88S.) 

t  This  wood  ao  longer  conaecti  the  two  hlUi.  The  pratent 
sasbot  of  CapMltold  methat  wkenfint  he  want  Into  ftatdlfc , 
triet  the  wees  wai  mnoh  more  •xtantiva  than  it  it  atpiswnC^ 


■ij-iitar^'*"^- 
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htm  left  in  our  oottigea.**  Gaspard  Goldli  of  Zurich 
brotfter  of  the  coDiintnder  of  the  Granges,  added  hie 
•ntreaties  to  thoee  of  the  warrior  Uri.  **  We  must 
either  beat  the  Ziirichers  to-night,"  said  he,  "or  be 
beaten  hj  them  to-morrow.    Take  your  choice.'* 

All  was  unavailing;  the  chiefs  were  inflexible, 
and  the  army  prepared  to  take  up  ito<yuarters.  Then 
thto  warrior  of  Uri,  understandmg,  like  his  fellow- 
conntryman  Tell,  that  great  evils  require  neat  reme- 
dies, drew  his  sword  and  cried :  **  Let  ail  true  con- 
federates follow  me."*  Then  hastily  leaping  to  his 
nddle,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  forest  ;t  and  im- 
mediately arqnebusiers,  soldiers  ftom  the  Adige,  and 
many  other  warriors  of  the  Five  Cantons,  especially 
tttm  Unterwalden — ^in  all  about  SOD  mea,  mriied  in- 
to the  wood  after  him.  At  this  sight  Jauch  no  longi^r 
doQMsofthevictorveftheWaldstettea.  Hediamounti 
eitff  ftlle  upon  his  knees,  «  for,**  says  TSchudi,  «  he 
wae  a  man  who  feared  Ood.**  All  his  followers  do 
the -same,  and  tpgeCffer  invoke  the  aid  of  Ood,  of  his 
bis  holy  mother,  and  of  all  the  heevenly  host.  They 
then  advaneed :  but  soon  the  warrior  of  Uri,  wishiM 
to  expose  no  one  but  himself,  halts  his  troops,  and 
didee  from  tree  to  tree  to  the  verge  of  the  wood. 
Obeervittg  thet  the  enerav  was  ae  incavtioos  as  ever, 
lie  rejoins  his  arquebusiers,  leeds  them  stealthily 
forward,  and  po0ls  them  silently  behind  the  trees  of 
theftrest4  enjoining  them  to  take  their  aim  so  ae 
no*  f»  miss  their  men.  Daring  tiiis  time  the  chieii 
of  Qie  Five  Cantons,  foreseeing  that  this  rash  man 
w»  abent  to  briqg  on  the  action,  decided  acainst 
their  wiU,  and  oouected  their  soldiers  aroaiM  the 


vni.  The  Ztffiehers,  foariu  that  the  enenrf 
wMd  seize  upon  the  road  tint  M  te  their  capitM, 
wete  then  directing  pait  of  Iheir  troops  end  their 
jnms  toe  lew  bin  1^  which  it  was  coBBanded.  At 
the  very  momeM  that  the  invisible  an^nebnsieps  flli^ 
tioned  among  the  beech  trees' were  taking  their  aim, 
thk  detachment  pened  neav  the  little  weed.      The 

S»est  sHenee  prevails  in  tbie  soKtiide :  enob  one 
ed  there  piebs  ont  the  man  be  desires  to  bring 
tt,  tnd  Jaucb  eaelaimst  **  in  the  nene  of  the 
HolyTkinity— of  God  the  Falbcr,  the  Sen,  and  the 
HdVmosU^  the  Holy  MoOier  of  Oed,  nd  of  ^ 


the! 


At  the  wofd  tbedeedly 

"a 


il/li« 

rfrenithe  

in' tb^nmki  ef  Znrieh  Mleiw»tbie4stribie  disebM^ 
Tbebettle,  vi4ii«b  bad  bem  fenr  benm  ^go^  and 
wbi«h  bed  never*  ■ppeatei'  te  be  •  eerionn  aMaekk 
n<Mf  en#irweiit  en  vnfonesen  change.  Tbe  svfoid 
wts-nonngein  te  be  letnmed  le  the  satbUtid  netH  it 
batfbeen  bathed  in  tentni»ofbl»od.  These  of  the 
Zeriebere  wbo  bed  nei  falMi  ec  this  first  diesbaige, 
lie  flit  onifae  grsved,  se  that  the  belli  pees  everdieir 
beedi;  hot  Ib^  seen  spring npiseying;  **8ball  we 
alldw  oefselvee  te  be  betebeied  f  Ne  I  IH  ns  radkr 
•tiaeir  the  enemy  t*'  Levelfr  etinee  n  knee,  and 
tasbfeg  iete  die  foremeel  rank  sneleimst  «»8etdieiei 
nphMd  the  honor  of  Oed  end  ef  our  lofdi»  and  behave 
lib*  brave  men  V  Ziringle,  ailent  end  colfeeied,  like 
natire  belbra  the  bemiing  of  the  tempeat,  was  thera 
nlsenalbvid  in  hand.  <*  Master  Ulrie,'*said  Btr- 
naid  Spnmgli,  **8peek  te  the  people  end  encourage 
them.'*  •«Warriomf'  eud  Zwingie,  «<  fearneth'mg. 
If  wn  ire  this  dey  te  be  defeatsd,  still  onr  oMse  is 
good.    Connneod  yoorselvee  to  God  ** 

The-  Zeriohefe  qoiekly  tmn  die  artillery  tbey  wera 
^"MBing  to  another  quarter,  and  point  it  agein*  Che 
wood ;  but  their  boUets  instead  of  striking  the  enemy 

wilt  rind,  dlB  loeftaS  ons 


neeb.  (fSl.  lit  p.  i«.) 

leir^  y^B^  wlederaia  viTita  Bon.  (TMkndi,  Helv.  if.  p. 


only  reach  the  top  of  the  trees,  lai  tat  of  i 
branebes  that  fall  upon  the  diinaiibnt.* 

Rychmuth,  the  Isodanunaa  of  Sekvjix,  csa 
at  a  gallop  to  recall  the  vobateen;  bttieeiaga 
tie  begun,  he  ordered  the  wMe  anny  to  kti 
Immediately  the  five  baaneni  owfed  fonnti 

Out  already  Jeech's  diirmtdwn,  nkn 
among  the  trees,  bad  fallen  inpetiMMlj  irei 
Zorichers,  eharging  with  their  lea^  tidpeiK^ 
herds.  **  Heretics !  saenlegiMsr  cried  an. 
have  yov  at  last  !**— "  Maa^aeUen,  'i^ika,m 
Papiats.***  replied  the  Zaiichcn,  "ititmirn 
At  first  a  shower  of  stones  fell  from  botbr^i 
wounded  several ;  iramedtalelf  tbey  cceiu 
quarters.  The  resistance  of  die  Zvntknnt 
ble.t  Eadietraek  with  die  swosiiervithbM 
at  Umi  the  eoMiera  of  dieifeCaaiMiwa 
back  in  diserder.  Tbe  Zniiebemaifiiaiiti 
doing  loat  the  advalagrs  of  their  p«ti«ni 
enl&Dgkdintbemsrab.  aone  RonaCiiiiiri 
toriaas  pratend  tfaet  this  flight  of  dwir  ns  n 
stramgemto  draw  die  Zerieben  iito  ib«: 

In  the  meentfme  U»  army  of  the  Fmw 
htften  through  the  vrood.  B«nuDgi^« 
and  wilb  anger»  they  eageriy  qwto  tta^ 
from  tlm  midst  of  the  bentA  tisettbeninaii 
eonlbsed  andsavi^  '"•^••"^  ^?i!Tj 
ground  shook;  one  mUit  heie aid  tbt b ^ 
jrae  uttering  a  homble  rosier  ttaliW«« 
heldiKthe&noctnnidnv<]s.§  ^^ 
vest  of  the  Zurieben  oAr  an  infNFi*^ 
the  WaUMsttee  have  the  nlnnti|iiBe^#" 
«l%ey  «e  aurremdinn  tt^"  «»  "»J 
nienareiesM»»**aaidotan  Aniafin*^ 
ton  of  ZngTmin^iiV  with  tbs  Zoncknj^^ 

tending  to  befteir  pattar,  «^ijJ; 
brave  ZuridMn,  yon  are  halrafBdr  ij  • 
thing  is  ageinafc  Znricb.  BittiflH»b^^ 
iSi?»  thrSiimM  of  be^ 

Thus  was  it  also  in  times  of  old  W<H 


pie.    THUS  was  ic  also  in  amw  «  "yZ^^ 
enentty  chnstised  bie  own  psopls  jftoM! 

braveit,  and  tbn  dieeMer  9«^  ^'"'^ 
fr ightftd  rafedity .  ,  .  .^  yg 

Ii  the  3S;Hiae  t^^^^^S 


id  npon 
•Letua 


^  the  grsat  bannsrfrith  a  m  p»»i ---I  d 
ed  men  of  Znrieb  vraore  dtwra  «P  ^l 
seen  their  nmke  weie  ^inneA  ^J^ 

dangv  bad  ever  ebven*    f- ^  ~_j  ^i 

thneUnmndteod  fi-^» «?5i i*!^ 
an  a«sd  eak  beaten  l^  e  ttjjblW^t^^ 

eeivSlnnflinebiagly  tbebfonvf^ J^ 
•    -  m  raiiiSl  the  •«*^*^ 

.«w«  the  w«nsf,or  el^^^T*^! 
ne«i«e.i^ofy4obe  rasped  hjw! 


wke  wne  dNndip  mm^fUy  .    ^^  ^  « 
'«Alasl  rai^tbecityof  2W*j£/hii 

Of  leartand  Ite  wonnds  witb/^i^  iftl 
did  ncA  permit  Inmte  cross  It   »«*^   ^ 

•  Deaadu  die  Aeetaaf  tto^JsU^Siei^ 
fDrt-iagrtffwtrhaitaadwibit*"' 

Wyl   (VMheAl.pLlM.)     ,    ..a^rtwoefle^' 

lC«tboliclautem.po•itJ•In«dfl^«J2^     i 
aialaatee.    (Coohtenf.  AetaLsiM^^^^i' 
h  D«r  Bodra enftteit ;  mAti^^t^ 
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:  the  bottom,  8^  hoMAg  the  slarioius  standard, 
■ham  folds  dropped  on  the  other  bank. 
The  enemv  ran  «p  with  loud  shouts,  being  aitract- 
i  by  the  colors  of  Zurich,  as  the  buU  by  me  g[ladi- 
tor's  flag.  Kammli  seeing  this,  unhesitatingly 
iaps  to  the  bottom  gC  the  ditch^  and  lays  hold  of  the 
iff  and  dying  bands  of  his  chief,  in  order  to  pre- 
;rve  the  precious  ensini,  which  they  tightly  grasped 
at  it  is  m  vtin ;  the  hands  of  the  aged  Schwiezer 
rill  not  loose  the  standard.  **  My  lord  banner- 
t !"  cried  this  faithful  servant,  "  it  is  no  longer 
I  your  power  to  defend  it."  The  hands  of  the  bsn- 
eret,  already  stiffened  in  death,  still  revise ;  upon 
rhich,  Kammli  violently  tears  «way  the  sacred 
andard,  leaps  upon  the  other  bank,  and  rushes  with 
is  treasure  far  aom  the  steps  of  the  enemy.  The 
ist  Zuriehers  at  this  moment  reach  the  ditch,  they 
ill  one  after  another  unon  the  expiring  bamieret, 
Qd  thu»  hasten  his  death. 
Kammli,  however,  having  received  a  wound  from 
gunshot,  his  UArch  was  retarded,  and  soon  the 
i^aldstettes  surrounded  him  with  their  swords. 
*he  Zurteher,  hiding  the  banner  in  one  hand,  and 
is  swofd  in  the  other,  defends  himself  bravely. 
»ne  of  the  Waldstettss  catches  hold  of  the  staff--«n- 
ther  seizes  the  fla^  itself  and  tears  it  Kammli 
rith  one  blow  of  his  sword  cuts  down  the  former, 
nd  striking  around  him,  calls  out :  "  To  theTcseue, 
rave  Zurichers !  save  the  honor  and  the  banner  of 
ur  lords."  The  assailants  increase  in  number,  ami 
iie  warrior  is  about  to  fall,  when  Adam  N«ff,  of 
7ollenwyd  rushes  up,  sword  in  hand,  and  the  head 
f  the  Waldstette  who  had  torn  the  colors  rolls  upon 
tie  plain,  and  his  blood  gashes  out  upon  tiie  flag  of 
iurich .  Dumysen,  member  of  ^e  Smaller  Council, 
apports  Neff  with  his  halberd,  and  both  deal  sndi 
osty  blo^  that  they  succeed  in  disengaging  the 
landard  bearer.  He,  although  dangeroosly  wound- 
d,  springs  forward,  holding  the  blood-steined  folds 
f  the  banner  in  one  hand,  which  heeanies  off  hast- 
ly,  dragging  the  staff  behind  him.  With  fierce 
x>k  and  fiery  eye,  he  thus  passes  sword  in  hand 
lirough  the  midst  of  friends  and  enemies :  he  cresses 
lains,  woods,  and  marshes,  everywhere  leaving  tm- 
es  of  his  blood,  which  flows  fh»m  numerous  wounds. 
Vo  of  his  enemies,  one  from  Schwyts,  the  other 
rom  Zu^— were  particularly  eager  in  his  pursuit 
'Heretic?  villain!"  ^ied  they,  "surrender  and 
ive  us  the  banuer.**— "  You  shall  have  my  life 
irst,"  replied  the  Zuricher.  Theft  the  two  hostile 
oldiers,  who  were  embarrassed  by  thehr  cuirasses, 
topped  a  moment  to  take  them  off.  Kammli  took 
dvantage  of  this  to  get  in  advance ;  he  ran ;  Huber, 
Himysen,  and  Dantler  of  Naenikon  were  at  his  side. 
They  all  four  had  thus  arrived  near  Husen,haif-way 
ip  the  Albis.  They  had  still  to  dimb  the  steepest 
>art  of  the  mountain.  Huber  falls  covered  with 
vounds.  Dumysen,  the  colonel-general,  who  had 
bught  as  a  private  soldier,  almost  reaches  the 
;hurch  of  Husen,  and  there  he  falls  lifeless:  and 
wo  of  hiasons,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  soon  lie 
itretdied  on  the  battle-field  that  has  drunk  their  fa- 
her's  blood.  Kammli  takes  a  few  steos  farther ; 
)ut  halts  ere  long,  exhausted  and  panung,  near  a 
ledge  that  he  woiud  have  to  tdear,  and  discovers  his 
wo  enemies,  and  other  Waldstettes  running  from 
ai  sides,  like  birds  of  prey,  towards  the  wavenng 
itandard  of  Zurich.  The  strength  of  Kamndi  smks 
rapidly,  his  eyes  «ow  dim,  thick  darkness  surrounds 
him ;  a  hand  of  lead  fatftend  him  to  the  ground. 
Then,  musterhig  all  his  orohring  stveogth,  he  fling* 
»ie  standard  on  the  other  Mde  of  the  hedge,  axclaun- 
ing :  «*  Is  there  any  brave  Zuricher  near  me  ?  Let 
him  preserve  the  banner  and  the  honor  of  our  lords ! 
As  for  me,  lean  do  no  merer  Then  casting  a  look 
to  heaven  he  adds  :«<  May  God  be  my  helper!"   He 


fell  exhausted  by  this  last  eflfort  Bantzler,  who 
came  up,  flung  away  his  sword,  sprung  over  the 
hedge,  seized  the  banner,  and  cried,  "  With  the  aid 
of  God,  I  will  carry  it  off."  He  then  rapidly  climb- 
ed the  Albiff,  and  at  last  placed  the  ancient  standard 
of  Zurich  in  safety.  God,  on  whom  these  warrioia 
fixed  all  their  hopes,  had  heard  their  prayers,  but 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  republic  had  been  spilt 

The  enemy  were  victorious  at  all  points.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Five  Cantons,  and  particularly  those 
of  Uterwalden,  long  hardened  in  the  wars  of  the 
Milanese,  showed  themselves  more  meraless  t^ 
wards  their  cpnfederates  than  they  had  ever  been 
towards  foreigners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battl^ 
Goldli  had  taken  flight,  and  soon  after  he  quitted 
Zurich  forever.  Lavater,  the  captain*general,  after 
having  fought  -valiantly,  had  lallen  into  the  ditch. 
He  was  dragged  out  bv  a  soldier,  and  had  escaped. 

The  mo£  distinguished  men  of  Zurich  fell  one 
after  another  under  the  hk>ws  of  the  Waldstettes.* 
Budi  Qallmann  found  the  alorious  tomb  he  had 
wished  for,  and  his  two  brothers  stretched  beside 
him,  left  their  father's  house  desolate.  Toning,  ^p- 
tain  of  the  arqnebusiars,  died  for  his  country  as  he  had 
foreUdd.  All  the  pride  of  the  population  of  Zurich, 
seven  members  of^  the  Smaller  Council,  nmeteen 
members  of  Ac  Two  Hundred,  sixty-five  citizens  of 
the  town,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  from  the  rural 
districts :  the  feiOier  in  the  midst  of  his  children— the 
brother  surrounded  by  his  brothers— lay  on  the  field. 

Gerold  Meyer  of  Knooan,  eon  of  Anna  Zwinelei; 
at  that  time  twwaty^two  years  of  age,  and  already  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred— a  husband 
and  a  father— had  nmhed  into  the  foremost  ranks 
with  all  the  impfetuosi^  of  youth.  «*  Surrender  and 
your  life  Arfl  be  spared,"  cried  some  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  Five  Cantone,  who  desired  to  save  him. 
<*  It  is  better  lor  me  to  die  with  honor  than  to  yield 
with  disgrace,"  replied  tiieson  of  Anna,  and  imm^ 
diately,<struek  by  a  mortal  blow,  he  fell  and  expired 
not  far  fh>m  the  cttBtle  of  his  ancestors. 

The  ministers  were  thoes  who  paid  proportional- 
ly the  greatest  tribute  on  this  bloody  day.  The  sword 
tlmt  wasat  work  on  the  heights  of  Cappel  thirsted 
for  their  blood :  twentf-five  of  them  fell  beaeath  its 
strdce.  The  Waldstettes  trembled  with  ra^e  when 
they  discovered  (me  of  these  heretical,  preachers,  and 
sacrificed  him  with  enthiMiann,  as  a  chosen  victim, 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  There  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  any  battle  in  which  so  many  men  of  the 
Word  ot  God  have  bitten  the  dust  Almost  ever:|r- 
where  the  pastors  had  mardied  at  the  head  of  thear 
fioeks.  One  nucht  have  said  that  Cappel  was  an  as- 
sembly of  christian  churches  rather  than  an  anny  df 
Swiss  companies.  The  Abbot  Joner,  receiviag  « 
mortal  wound  near  the  ditch,  expired  in  sight  of  lus 
own  monastery.  The  people  of  Zng,  in  pursuit  ef 
die  enemy,  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  as  they  passed 
his  body,  lemembering  all  the  good  he  had  dode 
tbem.t  Sehmidt  of  Kaprach,  stationed  on  the  field 
of  battle  in  the  midst  of  his  parishioner^  fell  sur- 
ronnded  by  forty  of  their  bodies.^  GeroU^ck,  Jolm 
Haller,  trnd  many  other  paitors,  at  the  head  ft  ihclr 
flodcs,  suddenly  met  in  a  terrible  and  unfofcseaH 
manner  the  Lovd  whom  they  had  pieached. 
But  the  death  of  one  individual  far  surpassed  aU  others. 
Zwingte  was  at  the  post  ef  danger,  ihe  htlmeaen  hM 
bead,  the  swoid  hanging  at  his  side,  thp  "hattle^cse  m 
his  hand.§  Scarcely  had  the  action  be|ran,  wh^a, 
Optlmi  et  dooti  Tiri,  gaof  naoewWaa  twawat  ia  € 


Kiusaaeken.   (lUd.  a.  14M 
b  The  cbapkbi  oT  tbs  «N 
Zwiogle  did  set  alike  aiesf  his  «aM. 


HIBTORT  OF  THE  BEraBMAtWH. 


atoopiBg  to  console  a  iying  mu,  tays  J.  J.  Hottia- 
ger,  a  stooe  horied  by  the  ▼igorom  arm  of  a  Wald- 
■tette  struck  him  on  the  head  and  closed  his  lipa.  Yet 
Zwingle  arose,  when  two  other  blows  which  stmck 
liim  saecessively  on  the  leg,*  threw  him  down  again. 
Twice  more  he  stands  up ;  but  a  fourth  time  he  re- 
ceiTes  a  thrust  from  a  lance,  he  staggers,  and  sinking 
beneath  so  many  wonnds,  falls  on  his  Jtnees.  Does 
not  the  darkness  that  is  spreading  around  him  an- 
nounce a  at  ill  thicker  darkness  that  is  about  to  cower 
the  Church  1  Zwingle  tnms  away  from  sneh  sad 
thoughts ;  once  more  he  nplifb  that  head  which  had 
been  so  bold,  and  gaxing  with  calm  eye  upon  the 
trickling  blood,  eidaims:  "What  evil  is  this  1  They 
can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
ioul  f*t    These  were  his  last  words. 

He  had  scarcely  nitered  them  ere  he  fell  back 
wards.  There  under  a  tree,  (Zwingie'a  Pear-tree) 
in  a  meadow,  he  remained  lying  on  his  back,  with 
dasped  hands  and  eyes  upturned  to  heaven.! 

While  the  brayest  were  pursuing  the  scattered  sol- 
diers of  Zurich,  the  stragglers  of  the  Five  Cantons 
had  pounced  like  hungry  ravens  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Torch  in  hand,  these  wretches  prowled  among  the 
dead,  casting  looks  of  irritation  around  them,  and 
lighting  up  the  features  of  their  expiring  victims  by 
the  duU  glimmerinff  of  these  funeral  torchea.  They 
turned  over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  ; 
they  tenured  and  they  stripped  them  §  If  they  found 
any  who  were  still  sensible,  they  cried  oat,  **  Call 
upon  the  sainta  and  confess  to  our  priests  !**  If  the 
Zu richer 8,  faithful  to  their  creed,  rejected  these  cruel 
invitations,  these  men,  who  were  as  cowardly  as  they 
were  fanatical,  pierced  them  with  their  iancea,  or 
dashed  out  their  brains  with  the  butt- ends  of  their 
arquebuses.  The  Roman  Catholic  historian,  Salat  of 
Lucerne,  makes  a  t>oast  of  this.  '*  They  were  left 
to  die  like  infidel  doga,orwere  slain  with  the  sword, 
or  the  spear,  that  they  might  go  so  much  the  quicker 
to  the  devil,  with  whose  help  they  had  fought  so  des- 
perately.'*H  If  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Five  Can- 
tons had  recognised  a  Znricber  asainst  whom  they 
had  any  grudge,  with  dry  eyes,  disdainful  mouth,  and 
features  changed  bv  anger,  they  drew  near  the  un- 
happy creature,  writhinff  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
said :  <*  Well !  has  your  heretical  faith  preserved  yon  1 
Ah  ha !  it  was  pretty  clearly  seen  to-day  who  had 

the  tru?  faith To-day  we  have  dragged  your 

Gospel  in  the  mud,  and  vou  too,  even  you  are  cover- 
ed with  your  own  blood.  God,  the  Virgin*  and  the 
saints  have  punished  you.**  Scarcely  had  they  uttered 
these  words  before  they  plunged  their  swords  into 
their  enemy's  bosom.  **  Mass  or  death  !**  was  their 
watchword. 

•  Thus  triumphed  the  Waldstettes ;  but  the  pious 
Znrichers  who  expired  on  the  field  of  battle  called  to 
mind  that  they  had  for  God  one  who'  has  said  t  **  If 
ft  indure  ehastenrng,  Qod  dealeih  with  fou  a»  imm 
Mont  :  for  iohat  son  ia  he  whom  the  fadur  chaateneth 
noi  7^— <*  Though  he  riay  me,  yet  wM  Itnut  t«  Aam  '* 
It  is  in  the  furnace  of  trial  that  the  God  of  the  Gos- 
pel conceals  the  pure  gold  of  his  most  precious  bless- 
ings. This  punishment  was  necessary  to  tarn  aside 
the  Church  of  Zurich  from  the  *'  broad  ways**  of  the 
worid»  and  lead  it  back  to  the  *< narrow  wayaP'  of  the 


•  HMt  snob  in  dan  gehsaklBB  ywssn  Sliehs.  (TKshudi. 
Sslv.  tt.  p.  IM.) 

Y  la  gsnna  l^rplaptuni  diaUsts:  **Eeqnid  hoe  iofortunU  ? 
Agt :  corpni  quidein  occidere  possant,  aninam  noa  poisnot.*' 
i6ew.  MyeooiBC,  Tit  Zw.) 

'    t  Wm  er  naioh  lebaod,  kg  sn  deia  Roggsn  and  bat  seiBO 
brida  hind  noMa  galhaii.  wie  dia  betandan,  aaeh  mlt  syoftm 
smn  obtich  to  hyiML    (B.Uip.lS6.) 
-  \  Ehi  gfOM  pl«ad«f«D.  eiii  enuohen  und  nigieiMn  der 
(Bulliiip.  W.J  "  ' 


Spirit  and  die  life.  laapoliticd  hiawy.it 
like  that  of  Cai»pel  woaM  be  ityledasi^uK 
tone ;  bat  in  a  history  of  die  Chiirch  of  JesiC^i 
such  a  blow,  inflicted  by  the  haod  of  Hat  Fis^i 
self,  ought  nther  to  be  called  a  great  bbuf 

Meanwhile  Zwin^  lav  extended  oaderiiri 
near  the  road  by  which  iue  mm  ot  the  fi^ 
passing.  The  ahoo  ts  of  die  victon,  tbe  posd 
dying,  thoee  flickering  torches  borae  (ron  :rpi 
corpse,  Zurich  hiimbled>  die  cause  of  Refaaiij 
all  cried  aload  to  him  that  God  puniibetbirq 
whea  they  have  recourse  to  the  arm  of  jbu  I 
German  Bkfonner  had  beea  sble  to  apfraa.'^ 
gle  at  this  soIemA  moment,  and  proDooaecai 
repeated  words  x  **  Cfariatiaas  fi^  not  tT.n\ 
and  arqueboa*  but  with  safierioKS  and  tb  :a 
Zwingle  woold  have  stretched  oat  hii  (Ihb 
and  said,  «  Amea !" 

Two  of  the  aoldieri  who  were  provIIc|s? 
field  of  batlle,  having  come  near  ue  ief«a:K] 
out  lecogniaiDg  him*  "  Do  von  wish  for  i  r^ 
confess  yomrselir  ?"  asked  th^.  Zwingle,  ^i] 
speakiDg  (for  he  had  not  strength,)  laade  ci 
the  negative.  *«  If  you  cannot  speak." «?-, 
s(ddien, " at  least  think  in  thy  heart ctf  \)tl\ 
of  God,  and  call  upon  the  saints!*"  l^^ 
shook  his  head,  and  kept  his  eyes  fizol  ea  ^< 
Upon  this,  the  irritated  soldiers  began  to  c^  J 
«« No  doubt,'»  said  they,  "  you  are  one  of  tls«  a 
tics  of  the  city  !"  One  of  them,  bcin?  casa 
know  who  it  was,  stooped  down  and  [orWi' 
gle»s  head  in  the  direcUon  of  a  fire  tba:  k  :i 
lighted  near  the  apott  The  soldier  ieb^ 
let  him  fsU  to  the  ground.    <'  I  think,"  ^  ^ 

Brised  and  amazed,  •*  I  think  it  is  Zviat 
lis  moment.  Captain  Fockinget,  of  Udz^ 
veteran  and  a  pensioner,  drew  near :  M/t  - 
the  last  words  of  the   soldier.    "Zwibb 
chdmed  he;    "that  vUe    heretic  Z^^J 
rascal,  that  traitor  !"    Then  raisiiK  t^J^r 
long  sold  to  the  stranger,  he  struck  the  dy^  J 
tian  on  the  throat,  exclaiming  in  tvioieat  [»^ 
"  Di«  obsHnate  heretic  "    Yielding  uwltf  ^^ 
blow,  the  reformer  gave  up  the  ghost:  he«3» 
ed  to  perish  by  the  swoid  of  a  mercenarj 
cious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  deati 
saints.-    The  soldiers  ran  to  othffvicUBa- 
not  show  the  same  barbarity.    The  mgW  w-J 
a  thick  hoar-frost  covered  the  fields  and  ^^ 
of  the  dying.    The  Protestant  historiiB,  B^i 
informs  us  that  some  Waldstettes  gently  *^^^ 
wounded  in  their  arms,  bound  up  ^^^^L-^t 
carried  them  to  the  fires  lighted  onthefie^  ,^ 
"Ah"  cried  they,  "why  have  the  s«^ ' 
slaughtered  one  another."  ,        ^.7^ 

The  main  body  of  the  army  h«i  J[t°^«i 
M  of  ba^ttlA  n^ar  th«  standards.    Tbe  soi^^; 

-1 


field  of  battle  near  the  standards.      .  .^^ 
versed  around  Jhe  fires,  interrupted  ww»^^. 


During 


time  by  the  cries  of  the  dying-    ^ — -^^^ 
the  chiefs  assembled  in  the  convent  »^^^^ 
to  carry  the  news  of  their 
federate  cantons,  and  to  the 
of  Germany. 


lodten  uod  d«T  wi  _  __ 

■  D«»it  •!•  ^Mlo  thef  x«m  teafel,  jamit  fiie  mil  aUen  T  t  Und  Sach  uber  •Ich  in  hymeL    t^\} 
vtereu  focUtead.  gafahtt  w^nlead.   (Salat)  '     ;  Veyn  Fawr  besach.  (Tschudi,  Hdt.  «i  P 


Victory  ^.*;^i 
.man  Catholic  F*^ 

At  length  the  day  appeared.  y^^^^M> 
spread  over  the  field  of  battle,  runmogW^rj^d 
stopping,  contemplating,  strack  with  ^^ ^^^^ 
sight  of  their  most  formidable  «»*"***  fL<^/tf  '•J 
less  on  the  plain ;  but  sometim<?«  ***'.  j'j  [\^\ 
as  they  gated  on  corpses  which  reipinfl, ,);, 
old  and  saci«d  tiea  of  friendahip.  '^^l^id 
reached  the  pear-tree  under  whiffh  Z"'"*    ^^ 

•  Chrhrten  dnd  nteht  dia  for  tieb  wl**^!!!!!  *?aa  i*1 
Oder  BachMB  atralten,  tMideni  siit  drm  Ki^ 
(Lath.  Opp.)  „  ...  , 
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oi;fPance  still  beamed  with  expression  and  with 
ife  "  He  has  the  look,"  said  Bartholomew  Stocker 
:»f  Zug,  who  had  loved  him,  ''he  has  the  look  of  a 
aiviDg  rather  than  of  a  dead  man.*  Such  he  was 
;vhen  he  kindled  the  people  by  the  fire  of  his  elo- 
aence.**  All  eyes  were  fifed  upon  the  corpse.  John 
Schonbranner,  formerly  canon  of  Zurich,  who  had 
,etired  to  Zog  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  coald 
iot  restrain  his  tears  ;  "  Whatever  may  have  been 
hy  creed,*^  said  he,  *'  I  know,  Zwingle,  that  thou 
last  been  a  loyal  confederate  !  May  thy  soul  rest 
vith  God »" 

But  the  pensioners  of  the  foreigner,  whom  Zwin- 
gle had  never  ceased  to  make  war,  required  that  the 
tody  of  the  heretic  should  be  dismembered,  and  a 
lortion  sent  to  each  of  the  Five  Cantons.  **  Peace 
>e  to  the  dead  !  and  God  alone  be  their  Judge  !*'  ez- 
claimed  the  avoyer  Golder  and  the  landamman  Thoss 
>f  Zug.  Cries  of  fury  answered  their  appeal,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire.  Immediately  the  drums 
>eat  to  muster ;  the  dead  body  was  tried,  and  it  was 
lecreed  that  k  should  be  quartered  for  treason  against 
he  Confederation,  and  then  burnt  for  heresy.  The 
executioner  of  Lucerne  carried  out  the  sentence. 
?'laraes  consumed  Zwingle's  disjointed  members; 
he  ashes  of  swine  were  mingled  with  his :  and  a 
awless  multitude  rushing  upon  his  remains,  flung 
hem  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.f 

Zwingle  was  dead.  A  great  light  had  been  extin- 
piiahed  in  the  Church  of  God.  Mighty  by  the  Word 
18  were  the  other  reformers,  he  had  been  more  so 
han  they  in  action ;  but  this  very  power  had  been 
lis  weakness,  and  he  had  fallen  under  the  weight  of 
lis  own  strength.  Zwingle  was  not  forty-eight  years 
>ld  when  he  died.  If  the  might  of  God  always  ac 
iompanied  the  might  of  man,  what  would  he  not  have 
lone  for  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  even 
n  the  Empire  !  But  he  had  wielded  an  arm  that  God 
lad  forbidden ;  the  helmet  had  covered  his  head,  and 
le  had  grasped  the  halberd.  His  more  devoted  friends 
vere  themselves  astonished,  and  exclaimed  :  *'  we 
Lnow  not  what  to  say !  .  .  .  a  bishop  in  arjns !"}  The 
»oIt  had  furrowed  the  cloud,  the  blow  had  reached 
he  reformer,  and  his  body  was  no  more  than  a  hand- 
ul  of  dust  in  the  palm  of  a  soldier. 

IX.  Frightful  darkness  hung  over  Zurich  during 
he  night  that  followed  the  afflicting  day  of  Cappel. 
t  was  seven  In  the  evening  when  the  first  news  of 
he  disaster  arrived.  .  .  .  Vague  but  alarming  reports 
pread  at  first  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  was 
nown  that  a  terrible  blow  had  been  inflicted,  but 
ot  of  what  kind ;  but  soon  a  few  wounded  men,  who 
rrived  from  the  field  of  battle,  cleared  up  the  fright- 
111.  mystery.  "  Then,"  said  BuUinger,  whom  we  shall 
How  to  speak,  '*  there  arose  suddenly  a  loud  and 
orrible  cry  of  lamentation  and  tears,  bewailing  and 
roaning."  The  consternation  was  so  much  the, 
reater  that  no  one  had  expected  this  disaster. 
There  is  not  enough  for  a  breakfast,*'  had  said 
3me  Jiaughty  worldly  men;  "With  one  blow  we 
laU  be  m^ter  of  the  Five  ChaUts,**  had  said  an- 
ther ;  and  an  old  soldier  added  with  disdainful  sneer. 
We  shall  soon  have  scattered  these  five  dunghills." 
*he  christian  portion,  convinced  that  Zurich  was 
ghting  in  a  good  cause,  had  not  doubted  that  victory 
rould  be  on  the  side  of  truth.  .  .  .  Thus  their  first 
tupefaction  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  outburst  of 

•  Nieht  einem  Todttn  soBdern  elaem  LebeadsB  gleioh. 
Zwingli  for  daat  Yolk  von  J.  J.  HotUnger.) 

tTMudi  Helret  ii.  p.  IM.    "  Cadaver  Zwfnglil In 

aatttor  partes  secatnr,  ia  ignen  coniieitur,  in  etnerem 
Molvitur."    (Mye.  da  Tit  £W.) 

X  Ego  nihil  carta  anid  mt  possum  itatnere,  maxima  da 
teiscopo  in  amis.  (Zuiddui  Scolampadto,  dOi  Novambar 
SlTzaxiohMft) 


ra^.  With  blind  finr  the  mob  acoued  all  their 
chiefs,  and  loaded  with  insults  even  those  who  had 
defended  their  country  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  * 
An  immense  crowd — agitated,  pale,  and  bewileered, 
filled  all  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  meet,  thex 
question  and  reply ;  they  question  again,  and  the  an- 
swer cannot  be  heard,  for  the  ahouta  of  the  people 
interrupted  or  drowned  the  voice  of  the  s|)eakera. 
The  councillors  who  had  remained  in  Zurich,  re- 
paired in  haste  to  the  town-hall.  The  people,  who 
had  already  assembled  there  in  crowds,  looked  on 
with  threatening  eyes.  Accusations  of  treason  burst 
from  every  mouth,  and  the  patricians  were  pointed 
out  to  the  general  indignation.  They  must  havs  vio- 
tims.  **  Before  ^oing  to  fight  against  the  enemy  on 
the  frontiers,"  said  the  mob,  **  we  should  defend  our- 
selves against  those  who  are  within  our  walls  "  Sor- 
row and  fear  excited  the  minds  of  aU.  That  savage 
instinct  of  the  populace,  which  in  great  calamities 
leads  them,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  thirst  for  blood,  wns 
violently  aroused.  -  A  htfnd  from  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  points  ont  the  council-hall,  and  a  harsh  and 
piercing  voice  exclaims :  "  Let  us  chop  off  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  men  who  sit  in  these  halls,  and  let 
their  blood  ascend  to  heaven,  to  beg  for  mercy  in  be- 
half of  those  whom  they  have  slain." 

But  this  fury  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  thnt 
which  breaks  ont  against  the  ministers,  against  Zwria- 
gle,  and  all  those  Christians  who  were  the  cause  (sajr 
they)  of  the  ruin  of  the  country.     Fortunately  the 
sword  of  the  Waldstettes  had  withdrawn  them  front 
the  rage  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  nevertheless,  there 
still  remained  some  who  could  pay  for  the  othera. 
Leo  Juda,  whom  Zwingle's  death  was  about  to  raise 
to  the  head  of  religious  afifairs,  had  scarcely  recover- 
ed from  a  serious  illness;  it  is  on  him  they  rush. 
They  threaten,  they  pursue  him ;  a  few  worthy  citi- 
zens carry  him  off  and  hide  him  in  their  houses.  The 
rage  of  these  madmen  is  not  appeased :  they  conti- 
nue shouting  that  atonement  must  be  made  for  the 
slaughter  at  Coppel,  by  a  still  more  frightful  slaughter 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  city.    But  God  placed 
a  curb  in  the  months  of  these  infuriate  beasts  of  prey, 
and  subdued  them.  ^ 

On  a  sudden,  grief  succeeded  to  rage,  and  aobe 
choked  the  utterance  of  the  most  furious.  All  those 
whose  relatives  had  marched  to  Cappel,  imagine  that 
they  are  anoong  the  number  of  the  victims.  Old  men, 
women,  and  children,  go  forth  in  the  daikness  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  torches,  with  haggard  eyes  and 
hurried  steps ;  and  as  soon  as  some  wounded  man 
arrives,  they  question  him  with  trembling  voice  about 
those  whom  they  are  seeking.  To  some  they  reply  t 
**  1  saw  him  fall  close  by  my  side. — ^He  was  surroun- 
ded by  so  many  enemies,"  they  say  to  others,  **  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  safety  for  him."^  At  these 
words  the  distracted  family  drop  their  torches,  and 
fill  the  air  with  shrieks  and  groans. 

Anna  Zwingle  had  heard  from  her  house  the  re- 
peated discharges  of  artillery.  As  wife  and  mother, 
she  had  passed  in  expectation  many  long  hours  of 
anguish,  offering  fervent  prayers  to  heaven.  At  length 
the  most  terrible  accounts,  one  after  another,  burst 
upon  her. 

In  the  midst  of  those  whose  cries  of  despair  re- 
echoed along  the  road  to  Cappel,  was  Oswald  Myeo- 
nius,  who  inquired  with  anxiety  what  had  beeome  of 
his  friend.  Soon  he  hears  one  of  the  unfortunates 
who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  relating  to  those 
around  him  that  Zwingle  had  fallen  If Zwin- 
gle ts  no  more  !    Zwingle  in  dead !    The  cry  is  Pe- 


Darmanan  nml>giban  mitTygeodan,  dait  kaia  Hoghaac 
irrattmig  abarig.    (Bua  iv.  p.  I«l) 

t  I7t  igitttr  maoa  vidaram  axanafccm,  Ha  ivb  aootsn  sndto 


naotittm,  pugaatam  qoidam  aerilar,  tamaa  ialalieitar, 
ZwiBglinmBOt>tspaiilssa.   (M7e.Ta«w.) 
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i»e«ted :  it  runs  throuijh  Zurich  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightatDff,  aod  at  length  reaches  the  unhappy  widow. 
Anna  falls  on  her  knees.     But  the  loss  of  her  husband 


is  not  enough :  God  has  inflicted  other  blows.  Me»- 
lengers  following  each  other  at  short  intervals  an- 
nounce to  her  the  death  of  her  son  Gerold  of  Kno- 
nau,  of  her  brother  the  bailiff  of  Reinhardt,  of  her 
ton-in-law  Antony  Win,  of  John  Lusichi  the  bus- 
^baod  of  her  dear  sister,  as  well  as  of  all  her  most  in- 
*timate  fri«*nds.  This  woman  remains  alone— alone 
with  her  God ;  alone  with  her  young  children,  who, 
as  they  see  her  tears,  weep  also,  and  throw  them- 
■eWes  disconsolate  into  their  mother's  arms. 

On  a  sudden  the  alarm  bell  rings.  The  council, 
distracted  by  the  most  contrary  opinions,  has  at  last 
retolred  to  summon  all  the  citiitns  towards  the  Al- 
bts.  But  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  re-echoing  through 
the  darkness,  the  lamentable  stories  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  distressful  groans  of  bereaved  families,  still 
further  increased  the  tumult.  A^  numerous  and  dis- 
orderly troop  of  citixens  rushed  along  the  road  to 
Cappel.  Among  them  is  the  Valaisan,  Thomas  Pla- 
ter. Here  he  meets  with  a  roan  that  has  but  one 
'  haiul^^there  with  others  who  supported  their  wound- 
ed and  bleeding  heads  with  both  hands  ;-^unher 
•till  is  a  soldier  whose  bowels  protrude  from  his  body. 
In  front  of  these  unhappy  creatures  peasants  are 
Walking  with  lighted  torches,  for  the  night  is  very 
dark.  Plater  wishes  to  return  j  but  he  cannot, 
for  sentinels  placed  on  the  bridge  over  the  Sihl 
allow  persons  to  quit  Zurich,  but  permit  do  one  to 


On  the  morrow  the  news  of  the  diMraeefnl  treat- 
mtttt  of  Zwingle's^  eorpse  aroused  aU  the  anger  of 
Zurich ;  and  his  IKends,  uplifting  their  tear-bedim- 
ined  eves,  exolained,  "These  men  may  fall  upon 
hit  body ;  they  may  kindle  their  piles,  and  brand  his 
innooent  lift.  ...  but  he  lives— this  invbeible  he- 
ro lives  in  eternity,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  im 
Bortal  monnment  of  glory  that  no  flames  oan  de- 
atiof -t  God,  for  whoae  honor  he  has  labored,  even 
•t  the  price  of  his  blood,  will  make  his  memory 
«temaL"  •«  And  I,"  adds  Leo  Juda,  *<  I,  upon  whom 
he  has  heaped  so  many  blessings,  will  endeavor,  after 
•o  many  others,  to  defend  his  renown  and  to  extol 
his  virtues.**  Thns  Zurich  consecrated  to  Zwing^ 
a  fanerai  oration  of  tears  and  sighs,  of  gratitude  and 
criaa  of  anguish.  Ntrer  was  there  a  funeral  speech 
Biore  eloquent ! 

Zurich  rallied  htr  forces.  John  Steiner  had  col- 
leoied  on  the  Atbis  some  scattered  fragments  of  the 
amy  for  the  defence  of  the  pass :  they  bivouaoked 
tioond  their  fires  on  the  snmmit  of  the  mountain, 
•ad  all  were  in  disorder.  Plater  benumbed  with 
tM  (it  is  himself  who  gives  ns  the  account,)  had 
dn;wn  off  his  boots  to  warm  his  feet  at  the  watch* 
fire.  On  a  sudden  an  alarm  vras  given,  the  troop  is 
luMtily  diawa  np,  and,  while  PUter  is  getting  ready, 
a  trumpeter,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  seiies 
his  halberd.  Plater  lakes  it  back,  and  sutions  him- 
nelf  in  the  ranks ;  before  him  stands  the  trumpeter, 
withoni  hat  or  shoes,  and  armed  with  a  long  pole. 
8neh  is  the  army  of  Zurich. 

The  chief  captain  Lavater  i^ined  the  amy  at 
daf-break.  Gradually  the  allies  oame  up;  1300 
Gncoas,  nnder  the  orders  of  the  captain-genersl 
I^,  of  Zarieh,  1500  Thngovians,  600  Toeken- 
hoigers,  and  other  anxiUariea  heaidee,  soon  formed 
an  army  of  13000  men.  All,  even  children,  ran  to 
The  council  gave  oiden  thai  theee  yooag 


niBJ«dfi«odwit.^Q|^. 


(Iiibsasbsioltfei 
I  vMt  foitisriaiai  heros.   (Let- 


folks,^  should  bci  cent  hack  to  Asre  a  die^ 
duties  with  the  women.  ^^ 

Another  rererse  erelong  alimented  thednot, 
of  the  Reformed  party.  While  the  troofc  of  h 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  Bienne,  amountiogio24,0ur'»; 
were  assembling:  at  Bremgarten,  the  FifeC^:: 
entrenched  themeehres  at  Bsar,  setr  Ztg  ii 
Zwingle  was  wanting  to  the  Reforaied  iidt,  iu^ 
would  have  been  the  only  man  captbh  of'ns^i 
them  with  courage.  A  gust  of  wind  htTierix 
down  a  few  fir-treea  in  the  forest  where  [hZ?» 
em  where  encamped,  and  caused  the  deaihc'ea 
of  dieir  soldiere,  they  £uled  not  toKtiiadis 
signal  for  fresh  reverses. 

Nevenheleso,  Frey  called  loudly  for  bc2:$i 
the  Bernese  commandant  Dietbach  itfnei  qti 
this  the  Zurich  capuin  set  off  in  the  i;ii-!^ 
23d  October  at  the  head  of  4000  meo  tfZm 
Shaoffhausen,  Baale,  and  St  Gall ;  ud.  wtt  > 
Bernese  were  sleeping  quiedy,  he  ttned  »  ftf- 
stettes,  drove  their  ontposis  beyond  At^d 
cook  his  station  on  the  heists  that  omi»k^ 
Goubel.  His  imprudent  soldiers,  beheries  rurer 
to  be  certain,  proudly  waved  dieir  bssDeMiiaa 
sunk  into  a  heavy  deep.  The  WtldaeiteN* 
served  all  On  the  a4th  October,  timi^ 
morning,  by  a  bright  moon-ligbt,  tbe7^tK':ff: 
camp  in  profound  ailence,  leaving  dieir  firatan^ 
and  wearing  their  white  shirts  over  dieir  4mn3t 
they  might  recogniae  one  aaoUieriBohcaiy.  *{ 
watch-word  was  •«  Mary,  die  mother  of  Gei. 
They  glided  stealthily  into  a  pine  forea,ieirti2: 
the  Reformed  iroopa  were  encaaRped.  ^"^ 
tioned  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Zwia» 
ing  perceived  the  enemy,  rsaapto  thefii«M*« 
their  friends,  but  they  had  scarcely  rrtetett^ 
fire,  before  the  Waldatettes  appesred,  vttefla(it# 
fol  shottt.t  •*Har.  .  .  Har  .  .  Har  . .  ■  Btf 
Where  are  these  impious  heretics  1  •  •  •  ^ 
Bar  .  .  .  Har .  .  .  Harr  The  ara^of fc» 
at  Bm  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  snd  oar «■ 
white  shirts  feU  covered  with  blood ;  but  dui<^« 
continue  long.  The  bravest,  widi  die  n«*2 
at  their  head,  having  bitten  the  daBt,lhe  w»»J 
general,  and  800  men  were  left  on  the  mdifS^ 

In  the  midst  of  dieae  afiUctioas  dK  6"^ 
matned  stubborn  and  motionless,  '■'jl^^ 
who,  notwithstanding  hia  advanced  •T;"'!? 
panied  die  Bernese  contingent  as  ^v»^!^  I 
ed  in  a  sermon  the  nedUgence  and  eowaw(« 
party.    "Your  ancestora,'*  said  fce»'*J|Ji!: 

am  across  the  Rhine,  and  y*"— ^«"*ir2 
stops  you!  They  went  to  the batdefori««^» 
you  even  the  Gospel  cannot  move.  /Jf  IJjS 
remains  to  commit  our  cause  to  God.  ^^ 
were  raised  aaahist  the  imprudent  old  ^'T^ 
took  up  hla&fence ;  and  the  <»4^"»^*^,tU^  < 
being  as  indignant  as  the  aged  ehapfttf ''  ^ 
lays  of  his  fellow.citiiens,  drew  hw  t^^\ 


pricked  the  bear  that  was  ^V^^^^  %  i 
cried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whote  ^'j^^ 
knave,  will  you  not  show  your  elswin 
bear  remained  motionless.  ^^ 

The  vrhole  of  the  Reformation  'f^ST^^  \ 
Scarcelv  had  Ferdinand  received  ^^f^Li  I 
death  of  die  arch-heretic  Zwingle,  •»  ^^r}J!^ 
Cappel,than  with  an  exclamation  of  jofi  '^^^^ 
the  good  news  to  hia  brother  the SMpa|;[V°^^^ 
Fifth.  "ThisisthefiiatofdievielMtM^^f^^ 
store  the  faith,*' he  had  written.  ^TaTm^ 
the  Goubel,  he  wrote  again,  iayiai  *•*»*  * 

•Jn^wfiMels,yoai«bnQ4.  (P^'Slf}^ 
t  BMa,  Mis,  wim  dn  nkht  kisMtr'^'^* 
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r  ^^^fei^  9o  Df  ar  at  hand,  he  would  not  hesitate, 
wVp||p*ak  he  might  be,  to  ruih  forward  in  person, 
cram  hand,to  terminate  so  righteous  an  enterprise, 
lemember,"  said  he,  **  that  yon  are  the  first  prince 
Christendom,  and  that  you  will  never  have  a  better 
>ortunity  of  covering  yourself  with  glory.  Assist  the 
itons  wiih  yosr  troops;  the  German  sects  will 
ish,  when  they  are  no  longer  supported  by  hereti- 
Switzerland."*— **  The  more  I  reflect,"  replied 
arles,  **  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  your  advice, 
e  imperial  dignity  with  which  I  am  invested  the 
tectieq  that  I  owe  to  Christendom  and  to  public 
er,  in  a  word,  the  safety  of  the  house  of  Austria— 
(rything  appeals  (o  roe  !** 

Already  about  two  thousand  Italian  soldiers  sent 
the  Pope  tnd  commsoded  by  the  Genoese  de 
ola,  had  unfolded  their  seven  standards,  and  nni- 
near  Zug  with  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons, 
xiliary  troops,  diplomatic  negotiations,  snd  even 
tsionariesto  convert  the  heretics,  were  not  spared. 
e  Bishop  of  VeroU  arrived  in  Switzerland  in  order 
>ring  back  the  Lutherans  to  the  Roman  faith  by 
ans  of  his  friends  and  of  his  money .f  The  Ro- 
n  politicians  hailed  the  victory  of  Gappel  as  the 
lal  of  the  restoration  of  the  piipal  authority,  not 
Y  in  S>#taerland,  bM  throughout  Christendem.}  At 
this  presumptuous  Refocmation  was  about  to  be 
ressed.  Instead  of  the  great  deliverance  of  which 
ingle  had  dreamt,  the  imperial  eagle  let  loooe  by 
Papacy  was  about  to  pouiee  on  all  Europe,  and 
Jigle  it  in  its  talons.  The  CMse  of  Uber^  had 
ished  on  the  Albis. 

(ut  the  hones  of  the  Papists  were  vmia ;  the  cause 
he  Gospel,  although  humble  at  this  moment,  was 
lined  finally  to  gam  a  glorious  victory.  A  cloud 
r  hide  the  sun  for  a  time :  but  the  dow  passes  and 
the  sun  reappears.  Jesus  Christ  k  always  the 
le,  and  the  gates  of  heU,^which  trinmph  on  the 
1  of  Cappel,  cannot  prevail  against  bis  Church. 
Nevertheless  everything  seemed  advancing  to- 
ds  a  grand  ^aUstrophe.  The  Tockenbnigers 
ie  peace  and  retired.  The  Thurgoviaas  followed 
TK ;  and  next  the  people  of  Gaster.  Theevaogeli- 
army  was  thus  gradually  disbanded.  The  oevei^ 
of  the  sessoo  was  joined  to  these  dissensiom. 
ttinual  storms  of  wind  aad  xain  drove  the  sol- 
•B  to  their  bomep. 

Fpon  this  the  Five  Cantons  with  the  midiseli^ed 
da  of  the  Italian  general  Isola  threw  themselves 
he  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  The  alarm- 
was  rung  on  every  side  ;  the  peasants  retired  in 
ivds  into  the  city,  with  their  weeping  wives,  their 
btened  children,  and  their  cattle  that  filled  the  air 
X  sullen  lowings.  A  report  too  was  circnlated 
the  enemy  intended  lay  tug -siege  to  Zurich.  The 
ntry-people  in  alarm  declared  that  if  the  eity  r»- 
>d  to  treat,  they  would  treat  on  their  own  account, 
'he  peace  party  prevailed  in  the  council ;  deputies 
e  elected  to  negotiate.  **  Above  all  things,  pre- 
re  the  Gospel,  and  then  our  honour,  as  far  as  may 
possible  P*  Such  were  their  inscmctions.  On 
16th  November,  the  deputies  from  Zurich  arrived 
.  meadow  aituatrd  near  the  frontier,  on  the  banks 
he  Sihl,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Five 
itons  awaited  them.  They  proceeded  to  the  de- 
rations. **  In  ihe  name  of  the  most  honourable, 
r,  and  divine  Trinity,"  b^an  the  treaqrt  '*  Firsl- 
sre  the  people  of  Zurich  bind  ourselves  sind  agree 
(ave  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  confederales  of 


)ue  ie  perdo  dsilar  i , , 

oestts  lb  y «er  Ta.  Md  SsBorile  ABsmsna     (VIsfd&SBd 
harlei  V.  I  Itii  Nev«ai»er  titl.) 

DoD  propoaila  dl  rhndver  Lathsriaai  4dki  Isis  BSia  spl- 
16.  oon  mesao  di  akani  raoi  asiiei  •        * 


ana,  AiehbUhop  of  Tsaies.) 
>,  Dstttike  Osaskkhte,  ilLf.  MT. 


the  Five  Cantons/their  well-beloved  co-buxgers  of  Ao 
Valais,  and  all  their  adherents  lay  and  ecclestastio* 
in  their  true*  and  indubitable  Christian  faith,  re- 
nouncing all  evil  intention,  tricks,  and  stratagems. 
And,  on  our  side,  we  of  the  Five  Cantons,  agree  to 
leave  our  confederates  of  Zurich  and  their  allies  in 
possession  of  their  faith."t  At  the  same  time.  Rap* 
perswyl,  Gaster,  We8en,Bremgarten,  Melliogen,  aiid 
(he  common  bailiwicks,  were  abandoned  to  the  Five 
Cantons. 

Zurich  had  preserved  its  faith ;  and  that  was  all. 
Hie  treaty  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  the 
plenipotentiaries  got  off  their  horses,  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  God.]*  Then  the 
new  eaptain-genegal  of  the  Zorichers,  Escher,  a  hasty 
and  eloqtient  old  n^,  rising  up,  said  as  he  turned 
towards  the  WaldsteAs :  «  God  be  praised  that  I 
can  again  call  you  my  well-beloved  confederates  V* 
and  approaching  ihem,  he  shook  hands  successively 
with  Golder,  Huff,  Troger,  Rychmut,  Matquart,  Zell- 
ger,  and  Toss,  the  terrible  victors  at  Cappel.  All 
eves  were  filled  with  tear8.§  Each  fMk  with  trem- 
bling hand  the  bottle  suspended  at  Iiu  side,  and  of- 
fered a  draught  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
psrty.  Shortly  after  a  simiUr  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Berne. 

X.  The  rescOTBtion  of  Popery  immediately  com- 
menced in  Switzeriand,  anil  Rome  showed  henelf 
everywhere  proud,  exacting,  and  ambitions. 

After  the  batde  of  Cappel,  Che  Romish  mhiority  at 
Glara* liad  Tesumed  the  upperhand.  It  marched  with 
Schwytz  against  Wesen  and  the  district  of  the  Gatter. 
On  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  at  rotdnigfat,  twelve  dep- 
uties came  and  threw  themselves  mt  the  feet  of  ^e 
Sehwytzer  chiefs,  who  were  satisfied  with  confisca- 
ting the  national  banners  of  these  two  districts,  with 
suppressing  their  tribunals,  annulling  their  ancient 
liberties,  aidd  condemning  some  to  banishment,  md 
others  to  pay  a  heavy  floe.  Next  the  mass,  the  altaii, 
and  images  were  everywhere  re-established,  and  ez*  . 
tst  until  the  present  day.||  Such  was  the  pardon  of 
Bchwytx! 

It  was  especially  on  Brengarten,  MeHingen,  and 
the  free  bailiwicks  that  the  Cantons  proposed  to  ift- 
flict  a  terrible  vengeance.  Berne  having  recalled  its 
army,'Motschti,  the  avoyer  of  Bremgarten,  fottowed 
DieMMicfa  as  far  as  Aran.  In  vain  did  die  former  re- 
mind the  Bernese  that  it  was  only  according  to  tho 
orderEi  of  Berne  and  Zurich  that  Bremgarten  had 
blockaded  the  Five  Cantons.  *''Bend  to  ctrenmstaa- 
ces,"  replied  the  general.  On  this  the  vrretclied 
M utschli,  turning  away  from  the  pitiless  Bemese,  ex- 
claimed, '*The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  well  said,** 
Cwrted  be  kt  thattnttteth  in  manr  The  Swim 
and  Italian  bands  entered  furiously  into  these  floarish- 
ing  districts,  brandishin|[[  their  weapons,  infiictiag 
heavy  -fines  on  all  the  inhabitants,  compelling  the 
Gospel  mmisters  to  flee,  and  restoring  everywhere  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  mass,  idols,  and  altars. 

On  die  other  side  of  the  kke  the  misfortune  wag 
still  greater.  On  the  18th  November,  while  the  Re- 
formed of  Rapperschvryl  were  sleeping  peacefully  ia 
reliance  on  the  treaties,  an  army  firom  Schwyixsileat- 
ly  passed  the  wooden  bridge  neariy  2000  feet  kiig 
which  crosses  the  lake,  and  was  admitted  into  the  city 
by  the  Romish  party.  On  a  sudden  the  Refenood 
awoke  at  the  lond  pealing  of  the  bells,  and  the  tomnlln« 
ooa  voices  of  the  Catholies :  the  greater  part  quMed 


•  By  Ossii  WahiUB  «i«sa  wy«t*4MMsnlMM»  gisnksa 
CTSshadl.p.«M7.) 
'  By  ihrsa  Olaaben.    (Ibid.) 

Kaowet  isacfcUsh  wMsr  and  Mttst  <B8lLiiLp.-dMt.) 
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the  ctly.  Oae  of  dwm,  however,  bj  same  Michael 
Wohlgemotb,  berriee^d  hie  hoaae,  pUeed  arqiaeboe- 
ee  at  evf  ry  window,  and  repelled  the  atttck.  The 
exasperated  eaemy  broncfat  op  some  heaTj  pieoee  of 
artillerj,  besieged  this  eztemporaoeoos  eiiidelio  teg- 
alar  form,  aod  Wohlgemuth  was  soob  taken  and  pat 
to  death  in  the  midst  of  horrible  tortureia. 

Nowhere  had  the  strogile*  been  more  vioteat 
than  at  Soleor :  the  two  parties  were  drawn  ap  in  bat* 
tie-array  on  each  side  of  the  Aar,  and  the  Romanisu 
had  already  dischaiged  one  ball  against  the  oppoaite 
hank,  aoomer  was  about  to  follow,  when  the  ayoyer 
Wenge,  throwing  himself  on  the  mooih  of  the  cannon, 
cried  out  earaeslly :  *'FelIow-citizens»  let  there  be  no 
bloodshed,  or  else  let  me  be  yonr  first  victim  f  The 
astonished  multitude  dropped  their  arms ;  hot  seventy 
Evangelical  families  were  oUiged  to  emigrate,  and 
Soleure  returned  under  the  Papal  voke. 

The  deserted  cells  of  St.  Gall,  Mori  Ensidein, 
Wettingen,  Rheinau,  St.  Catherine,  Hermetshwyll 
and  Guadenthali  witnessed  the  triomphant  return  of 
BenedictionSyJ'ranciscanfl,  Dominicans,  and  all  the 
Romish  milit^  priesu  and  monks,  intoxicated  with 
their  victory,  overran  country  and  towa,  and  prepar- 
^  for  new  conquests. 

The  wind  of  adversity  wss  blowing  with  fnry :  the 
Xvangelieal  Churches  fell  one  after  another,  like  the 
pines  in  the  forest  whoii  fall  before  the  battle  of  the 
Gottdel  had  raised  such  gloomy  presentments.  The 
Five  Cantons,  full  of  gratitude  lu  the  Virgin,  made  a 
aolemn  pilgrimage  to  her  temple  at  iSoMdnln.  The 
chaplHins  celebrated  anew  their  mysteries  in  this 
desolated  sanctuary;  the  abbot,  who  had  no  monks, 
aent  a  number  of  youths  into  Swabia  to  be  trained  up 
in  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  this  famous  chapel, 
which  Zwingle's  voice  had  converted  into  a  saoctua- 
xy  for  the  Word,  became  for  Switxerland,  what  it  has 
remained  outil  this  day,  the  centre  of  tlie  power  and 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  Fapacy. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  At  the  very  time  that 
these  flourishing  chnrches  were  falling  to  the 
ground,  the  Reform  witnessed  the  extinction  of  its 
brightest  lights.  A  blow  from  a  stone  had  slain  the 
eneigetic  Zwingleon  the  fleld  of  battle,  and  the  re- 
bound reached  the  Pacific  CEcolampadios  at  Basle,  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  that  was  wholly  evangelical.  The 
death  of  his  friend,  the  severe  judgements  with  which 
they  pursued  his  memory,  the  terror  that  had  sudden- 
]v  taken  the  place  of  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of 
the  futuar-— all  these  sorrows  rent  the  heart  of  CEco- 
lampadios, and  soon  his  head  and  his  life  inclined 
aadly  to  the  tomb.  **  Alas  P'  cried  he,  **  that  Zwin- 
ale,  whom  I  have  so  long  regarded  as  mjr  right  arm, 
has  falhyi  under  the  blows  of  cruel  enemies  I***  He 
recovered,  however,  sufficient  energy  to  defend  the 
memory  of  his  brother.  '*  It  was  not,'*  said  he,  **  oa 
the  beads  of  the  most  guilty  that  the  wrath  of  Pilate 
and  the  tower  of  Siloara  fell  The  judgment  began 
in  the  house  of  God ;  our  presumption  has  bees 
vanished  ;  let  our  trust  be  placed  now  on  the  Lord 
alone,  and  this  will  be  an  inestimable  gain.**  (Eco- 
lampadius  declined  the  call  of  Zurich  to  take  the 
place  of  Zwingle.  **  My  poet  is  here,**  said  he,  as 
lie  looked  at  BaiBle. 

He  was  not  destined  to  hold  it  long.  Illoess  fell 
upon  him  in  addition  to  so  many  afflictiona;  the 
plagoe  was  in  the  city ;  a  violent  inflammation  at^ 
tacaed  him,t  ^nd  ere  long  a  tranquil  acence  suc- 
ceeded the  tumult  of  Cappel.  A  peaceful  death 
calmed  the  agitated  liearta  of  the  faithfol,  and  re* 
plaoed  by  sweet,  tranquil,  and  heavenly  emotions, 

*  Cwloglinm  noflniiii  queiii  prs  mana  altsia  naae  nnlto 
tesApore  fiabttl.    (Zvrfeh  MS.) 

t  A.t«!r  carbaoottluqaoTia  earbnttenlo  fo  dome  Dsi  iplaa- 
dldMsm  pertftU.   (I.  J.BMItagir,  ULp.t84w) 


theteiTOraiiddiitRMwillivlueka  t 
had  filled  <hera. 

On  hearing  of  the  daager  of  < 
city  was  plunged  into  moaniag  ;  a  crowd  o'l 
every  age  and  of  eveiy  rank  rmbcd  to  baa 
**  Rejoice,'*  said  the  lefomer  with  a  aieek  ki 
am  going  to  a  place  of  evariaattag  joy.**  Ik 
commemorated  the  death  of  onr  I^id  villi  kft« 
his  relations^  and  domeatiea,  who  shed  &c 
tears.  **  This  soppcr,"  aaid  the  dyiag  tsis, ' 
sign  of  my  real  iaidi  in  Jeaaa  Christ  ray  Bedes 

On  the  morrow  he  aeat  for  hia  eolleafan:  ' 
brethrenr*  said  he,  **  the  Lord  is  tbete ;  bta^ 
awa^.  *  Oh !  my  brethren,  what  a  Ua^  tkk  if 
peanng  on  the  horiaoa— what  a  tempeit  iivfM 
ing !  Be  stead&st :  the  Ijord  vrill  pmentluacv 
He  then  held  oat  his  haad,  wa4  WLfkxhM 
ministen  dssped  it  with  veaeimtioa. 

On  the  a3d  Novenaber,  he  ealled  k j  ebH 
around  him,  the  eldeat  of  whom  vrm  kaefy  ± 
yean  old.  **Eaoebiaa,  beae.  Alethei»*airf2e 
them,  as  he  took  their  little  liaada,  *«iBieGoi  « 
is  your  Father.'*  Their  mother  faavi^  pRsas 
them,  the  children  retired  with  the  bkwxf  af 
dying  servant  of  Ood.  The  night  that  kikttc  i 
scence  was  his  last  Ail  the  paatora  ^pe  ca 
his  bed  i  "  What  is  the  aevra  f*  aaked  (EeMsqa 
of  a  friend  who  came  in.  **  Nothi^  *  vm  6i 
pljr  *•  WeU,"  said  &e  IWichfni  diaeiple  of  Joa 
will  tell  yon  something  new."  Hia  friea^  iw 
in  astonishment  *«  In  a  abort  time  I^xv 
the  Lord  Jesus.**  One  of  his  friends  sev  bs 
him  if  he  was  iacommoded  by  the  light,  k  rrp 
pnttiag  his  hand  on  his  heart :  **  Ihnv  j  £ 
enough  here.**  The  day  b^gnn  to  kak.  a  n 
peated  in  a  feeble  voice  the  51si  F 


upon  me,  O  Lord,  actordmf^  «p  thy  iotmt 
Then  remaining  ailent,  aa  if  he  wiM^uiw 
strength,  be  said,  «  Lord  Jesos,  help  ne  r  Ih^i 
pastors  fell  on  their  knees  arouid  his  bed  ^A 
lifted  hands;  at  this  Domeat  ^^  ssa  loe,  i 
darted  his  earliest  rays  on  a  aeene  of  soctwk  p 
and  so  affltcting  with  which  the  Cfaaick  af  jodi 
again  stricken.* 

The  death  of  this  servant  of  the  Loid  wuik 
life,  full  of  light  and  peace.  C£oolaraiMidae«« 
an  especial  degree  die  Christian  spinnbfl: 
biblical  divine.  The  importance  be  attscM  ^ 
study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teatsmpti  oan 
one  of  its  most  essential  characteia  oe  the  ide 
theology-t  Considered  as  a  nan  of  aeicr, 
moderation  and  meekness  plaoed  him  ti  dhr  xci 
rank.  Had  he  been  able  to  exett  mow  of  i^  pei 
ful  spirit  over  Zwingle,  great  miaiatna  :at 
perhapa  have  been  avoided.  Bot  like  •&  oh 
meek  disposition,  his  peaceful  character  yie'iti 
much  to  the  energetic  will  of  the  naintsier  of  Zvi 
and  he  thus  renounced,  in  part  at  least,  the  jg 
mate  influence  that  he  might  have  exercised 
the  reformer  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Chorci 

Zwingle  and  CEcolampadios  had  fkliea.  !1 
was  a  great  void  and  great  sorrow  in  die  Own 
Christ.  Dissensions  dirappeared  before  thee 
tombs,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  hot  tears.  U 
himself  was  moved.  On  receiving  the  news  of  I 
two  deaths,  he  called  to  mind  the  days  he  htdp 
with  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadins  at  MartNUf . 
the  blow  inflicted  on  him  by  their  mddea  d« 
was  such,  that  many  years  after  he  said  to  BoSu 

*  Da  Joaania  CBcolanpadig  obita,  per  i 
(Bpa.  (Boot  «t  ZwiBglii;  UM  iv.) 

f  ftes  his  CommentsriM  on  Isaisb  flOK.)  1st  < 

EMkicl  (IM7  0  HtggsJ,  Zaohariih.  iklSSii  dwjs 
(laat  0  Md  tiM  oommaatattermMiShed  sltariiite^ 
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»in  hk  ashes.**  Bnllingsr  w« 
mqtftd  the  mat  n6nner 
i's  drphan  ehfldren,  Wilheh 


M^Mtth  flHed  ma  with  loefa  iAtease  sonow, 
^■^Riaar  dying  mTself."* 
I^^Pithftd  Henry  Bollinger*  threatened  with  the 
inom;  had  been  oompelled  to  flee  from  Bremgsnen» 
I  native  town,  with  his  sfed  father,  his  colleagues, 
d  sixty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  abandoned 
sir  houses  to  ttie  pillage  of  the  Wald*tettes.t  Three 
ys  after  this,  he  was  preaching  itf  the  cathedral  of 
itich:  **Not  Zwingie' is  not  dead?**  exclaimed 
/conins  ;  '*  or,  like  the  phoBnix,  he  has  risen  again 
**'"■"'  r  was  nnanimonsly  chosen 
ner.  He  adopted  Zwin- 
.  Wilhelm,  Regnla,  ^f^d  UMc, 
d  endeavored  to  sapply  the  plaoe  of  Iheir  father. 
M|  yonng  man,  scarcely  twenty«eight  years  of  age^ 
^rwh0  preiUpd  forty  fears  withrwisdom  and  bless- 
K  OVA  thisWarch,  was  everywhere  greeted  as  the 
ostle  of  Switzeriand4 

Yet  as  the  sea  roars  long  after  the  violent  tempest 
18  subsideo,  so  die  people  of  Zurich  were  still  in 
lOSmption.  Many  were  agitated  from  on  high, 
iiey  came  to  themselves;  they  acknowledged  their 
ror ;  the  weapons  of  their  warfkre  had  been  car- 
J ;  they  wer^ow  of  a  contrite  and  hamble  spirit ; 
ey%^ose  and  went  to  their  Father  and  confessed 
eir  aijw   In  those  days  there  was  a  great  mourning 

Zurilb«-  Sonm,  however,' stood  up  with  pride, 
ote^d  }^  the  mouth  of  their  mimsti|n  against  the 
ort^of  the  dipl Batista,  and  boldly  stigmatised  the 
lamefnl  compact  '*If  the  shepherds  sleep,  the 
>g8  roust  .bark,"  exclaimed  Leo  Juda  in  the  cathe- 
-al  of  Zurich.  "  My  daty  is  to  give  warning  of  th» 
ril  they  aro  about  to  do  to  ay  Master's  houae.''§ 
Nothing  could  equaf  the  sorrow  of  this  city,  ex- 
>pt  the  exultation  of  ihe  Waiai»t«cies.  The  noise 
'  druAi  and  fifes,  the  Uri^f  of  guns,  tfie  ringing  of 
ills,  bad  Jong  re#hnded  on  the  banks  ot  their 
kes,  and  even  to  their  highest  valleys.  Now  Uie 
lisa  .wts  less,  but  tbft  elect  greater.  The  Five 
antons,  in  dose  alliance  with  Fribnig  and  Soleuro, 
rmed  a  perpfpial  league  for  the  defence  of  the 
wieUt  christian  faith  with  thn  Bishop  of  Sion  and 
twtithinn  of  the  VaUis;  ancnienceforward  carried 
;eir  m^i^es  in  the  federal  affairs  whh  boldness, 
ot  a  deep  conviction  was  formed  at  that  period  in 
le  heuts  of  the  Swiss  Reformed.  <*  Faith  comes 
onvpdRd,"  said  they ;  **it8  fortune  does  not  depend 
1  the  life  or^eath  ^  a  man.  Let  our  adversaries 
Msf  of  our  ruin,  we  will  boast  onlv  in  the  Cross. '*J| 
Ck>d  reigns,**  wrote  Berne  to  Zilhch,  «  and  he  will 
ot  permit  the  bark'to  founder.**  ^Iliis  conviction 
as  of  moro  aiU  than  the^ictorr  of  Cappel. 

fhus  the  Refomlatiott,  that  had  deviated  from  the 

^Deci^asiaorte^oloiMBeooeepl JIante 

e  pene  exanimaTetitt    (L.  te.  y.  p.  119l]P 
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riK^t  path^  was  driven  back  by  the  veijr  violenoa  of 
the  blow  mto  its  primitve  dburse,  having  no  other 
power  ihuk  the  Word  of  Ood.  An  inconceivable 
infatuation  had  taken  possession  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bible.  They  had  forgotten  that  our  warfare  is  not 
carnal ;  and  they  had  appealed  to  arms  and  to  battle. 
But  Ood  reigns :  he  punishes  the  churches  and  the 
people  who  turn  aside  from  his  ways.  We  have 
thus  taken  a  few  stones,  and  piled  them  as  a  monu- 
ment on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel,  in  order  to  remind 
theChurohof  the  great  lesson  which  ^tUs  terrible 
catastrophe  teaches.  As  we  bid  farewell  to  this  si^ 
scene,  we  inscribe  on  these  monumental  stones,  on 
the  one  side,  these  words  trom  Gods  book :  **  8om€ 
trutt  tn  eharicU,  and  some  in  hone$ :  but  we  will 
remember  tii/t  name  of  Ac  Lord  om-  Qod.  I%tf  are 
brought  dawn  andtkllen :  but  we  are  rieen  and 
etanSLupriSu.  Ana  on  the  other,  this  declaratton 
of  the  Head  of  the  Churoh :  *<  My  kingdom  i$  not 
of  ^u»  world,"  If,  from  the  ashes  of  the  martym 
at  Cappel,  a  voice  could  be  heard,  it  would  be  these 
very  words  of  the  Bible  that  these  JMble  confessora 
would  address,  after  tfiree  centuriesPI  the  Christians 
of  our  days.  That  the  Churoh  has  no  other  king  than 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  she  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
policy  of  the  world ,  drive  from  i^  her  inspiratioa, 
and  call  for  its  swords,  its  prisons,  its  treasures;  that 
she  will  conquer  by  the  sp^i^al  powen  which  Opd 
has  deposited  in  her  bosom,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
reign  of  her  adoaUe  Head ;  that  she  must  not  expect 
open  eavth  thrones  and  mortal  triumphs ;  but  that 
her  maroh  is  like  that  of  her  King,  from  the  manger 
to  the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  the  crown  >-* 
such  is  the  lesson  to  be  read  on  the  blood-stained 
page  that  has  crept  into  our  simple  and  evangelical 
narrative.* 

But  if  God  teaches  his  people  great  lessons,  he 
abo  givee^hem  great  delivennoes.  The  bolt  had 
fallen  from  heaven.  The  Reformation  seemed  to  be 
more  than  a  lifeless  body  cumbering  the  ground,  and 
whose  dissevered  limbs  wel^  about  to  be  reduced  to 
ashiM.  But  Ood  raises  up  the  dead.  New  and  more 
glorious  destinies  were  awaiting  the  Qoqiel  of  Jesog 
Christ  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  At  the  south-western 
extremity  of  SwitierUnd,  in  a  great  valley  which  the 
white  giant  of  the  mountains  points  out  from  afar;  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  at  the  spot  where  the 
Rhone,  clear  and  blue  as  die  akv  above  it,  rolls  its 
migestic  waten ;  on  a  small  hill  that  the  foot  of  C«- 
sar  had  once  trod,  and  on  which  the  steps  of  another 
conqueror,,  of  a  Qaul,  of  a  Picardinef  were  destined 
ere  Jong  to  leave  their  ineffaceable  and  glorious  tra^ 
oes,  stood  an  ancient  city,  as  yet  covered  with  the 
dense  shadows  of  Popery ;  but  which  Oo^as  abovl 
to  raise  to  be  a  beacon  to  the  Churoh,  andnTbulwaifc 
to  Christendom. 

^  •  Zwingie^ PaorTVM  hsring  psri^c4.atai«e  rook  ha^  • 
bem  plaeed  own  the  ipot  whan  tk^a  lU'^^ioiu  nforne? 
dtod;  andoB  itan  aqgiaTsd aoltabk  Ins^jst^eM,  "^ 
howaver,  from  thoaa  la  the  toit 
t  John  Calfia  of  Noyen. 
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